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105,  113 

"  "    "  C's  "  View  of,  and  Reply,  ii.  145, 170 

Alboni,  Madame,.  .»i.  76,  95,  142, 183, 191 5  ii;  14,  21,  67, 

10.3,  119,142 
(See  Concerts, Operas,  Correspondence, &  Tnteliigence.) 
Alboni,  and  the  bther  great  Contraltos,. .  By  Scudo,  i.  161 

AllegrijGregorio i.  115 

American  Musical  Fund  Society, i.  174 

American  Voices, A.  W.  T.  i.  169,  179 

Angri,  Elena, i.  194 

Art,  Universality  inj.  .Henry  James's   Lectures,  i,  105, 

114,  lU 
Auber,  D.  F.  E.,  Account  of, ii.  179 

Bach,  J.  S.,  and  his  Works,  by  Dr.  Marx,  \.  203  j  Head 
of  the  "  Thomas  School  "  in  Leipsic,  43 ;  His  Con- 
certo for  three  pianos,  ii.  174. 

Ballenstedt,  Musical  Festival  at, ,..i.  147 

Bands,  Our  Military, i.     86 

Bartlett,  John,  A  Veteran  gone ii.  126 

Beethoven,  Anecdotes  of,  i.  63,147,185;  ii.  20,  &c.  &c. 
B.  and  his  Third  Symphony,  by  A.  W,  T.,  i.  9  ; 
Ninth  Symphony  played  in  London,  i.  78;  Last 
Quartets  played  in  Paris,  14;  B.  and  Prince  N.  Ga- 
litzin,  i.  195,  ii.  57  ;  Carl  Czerny's  relations  to,  ii.  1 ; 
Pilgrimage  to  his  tomb,  by  A.  W.  T.  i.  89 ;  his  Pas- 
toral Symphony,  i.  116;  Ninth  Symphony  heard  in 
London  by  L.  Mason,  ii.  12  ;  his  Sonata  Paihetique 
arranged  for  Orchestra,  59;  his  i^irfeZio,  ii.  43  ;  his 
Ruinen  von  Athen,  74,  82,  93,  132,  188  ;  hurrying 
his  music,  i.  174;  his  Ninth  Symphony,  (by  Ortlepp.) 
ii.  130;  Do.  133;  Do.  Programme  to,  by  R.Wagner, 
137;  Do.  141,  150;  His  "Mount  of  Olives,"  or 
"Engedi,"  141,157,  182,187;  his  7th  Symphony,  ii. 
154,158;  Periods  of  his  Compositions,  by  Czerny, 
ii.  163;  his  Works  arranged,  ii.  196;  his  *' Heroic 
Symphony,"  ii.  197. 

Bellini,  Vincenzo,  By  H.  T.  Tuckerman, i.  153 

"       Character  of  his  Music, i.  98,  156 

Berlin,  Opera  Statistics  of.  ii.  59;    Academy  of  Music, 

i.  170.     (See  also  Intelligence.) 
Berlioz.  Hector,  his  "Benvenuto  Cellini.",. i. 47, 52, 123 

Birmingham  Festival, i.  158, 175, 199.  207;  ii.  7 

Biscaccianti,  Madame,  in  California,.,,  .i.  39,  ii.  23,  126 
Blow,  Dr.  John,  Preface  to  his  '*  Amphion  Anglicus," 

i.  129 

Boieldieu,  Short  Account  of, ii.  172 

Books  and  Journals,  briefly  noticed. —  Howadji  in  Syria, 
The  Knickerbocker,  The  Favorite,  To-Day,  Mass. 
Register,  i.  47 ;  Ware's  Lectures  on  Allston,  14^3; 
Meyer's  Universum,  148;  Illustrated  Magazine  of 
Art,  ii.  126,  156;  Painters  of  all  Nations,  156. 

Booth,  the  Actor  :  Obituary  Notice G.  ii.  73 

Bosio,  Angiolina,  A  Reminiscence, J.  S.  D.  i.  12 

Boston,  Music  in, i.  4,  ii.  101,  133 

(See  Concerts,  Operas,  Intelligence,  &c.) 
Boston  Music  Hall, i.  3,  1 18,  ii.  45,  53,  61,  71 

Cherubini,  Accounts  of, ii.  161,  172 

Chopin,  Frederic:  by  F.  Liszt,,.. i.  17,25,36,41,60,57, 

65,  73,  81 

Christmas, ii.  94 

Church  Modes,  or  Tones, i.  20,29 

Church  Music, i.  186,189 

'•'        '•       in  Frankfort, L.  Mason,  \.  164 

Cincinnati,  Music  in,  i.  115.     (Sec  Intelligence.) 

Classical.     Use  of  the  term  in  Music, i.  100 

Clauss,  Wilhelmina, i.  14.37,111,119 

Clerical  Amateurship, Mus.  World  ^  Times,  ii.  78 

Concerts  in  Boston: 

Complimentary  to  Signora  de  Ribas, i,  38 

Ole  Bull, 69, 77 

Summer  Afternoon  ConrtTt»of  th«  flonnania  StTt'nuilo 

Band i.  86,  95,  lOl,  111,  120, 135, 142, 182  ;  it.  6, 15,  29 

Wiss  Celinl  FairflelU'tJ, i.  198 

Camilla  Urno's, ii.  G,  15 


Mile.  Caroline  Lehmann's, . .  .• -. ii.  13,  39,  47, 183 

Mme.  Alboni"s, ii.  21,  30 

Mme.  Sontag's, ii.  46,  54,  63 

Opening  of  the  Boston  Music  Hall ii.  61 

Sacred   Concert  of    Mme.   Sontag  and    Uandel    and 

Haydn  Society, ii.  63 

Musical  Education  Sociecy, ii.  63, 102,  197 

Germauia  Musical  Society,  ii.  71,  85, 102, 118, 134,  142. 150, 

166, 183, 197 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  i.  14  ;  ii.  71,  R6,  lfi2,  117,  134 

142, 149, 183,  197,  203 

Musical  Fund  Society, ii.  78,94.110,  125,142,158 

Handel  and  Haydn  Sociery, ii  94,  110, 151,  157,  166. 183 

Otto  Dresel's  Soirtes, ii.  102, 118, 134, 174, 204 

Alfred  .laell's, ii.  124 

Miss  Klise  Hensler's  Benefit, ii.  142 

Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony, .' ii.  150 

Conservatory  of  Music,  at  Leipsic L.  M.  i.  19,  44 

"  "       at  Paris, i.49,  ii.  187 

Contralto  Singers,  The  great,.,-  .From  P.  Scudo,  i.  161 
Contrapuntists  and  Melodists,  From  Oulibicheff,  i.  10,  IS 

Conventions,  Musical, i.  149,  150,1573  1^^,  172 

Correspondence : 

Ntw  York. — From  "  Hafiz  " — The  rival  opera"? ;  Mme  Thil- 
lon,  i.  2.  Thillon  ;  Philharmonic  Concert,  28.  Eisfeld's 
Quartet  Soirees  ;  Casnlani ;  Adelina  Patti,  52-  German 
Glee  Club  Festival,  93. 

Editorial. — Mme.  Goldischmidt's  Farewell  Concerts,  i.  53,  61 
From  "X"and  ■■'*."— Sontag,  Alboni,  Paul  Jullien,  &c. 

ii.  6,  6. 
From  A.  W.  T. — Philharmonic  Concert;   Beethoven's  8th 

Symphony  ;  Gade's  Overture,  &c.  ii.  51. 
From  C.  P.  C— Ilerr  Tonwacker's  Studio,  ii.  122. 
Germany. — From  L.  M.^son. — The  Conservatory  at  Leipsic,  i. 
19.     The   "Thomas  School;"    M.   Hauptmann  ;    Chorus- 
Singing  in  Leipsic,  43.     Concert  of  the  pupils  at  the  Con- 
servatory, 44 
From  C.  C.  P. — Muiicin  Leip.sic  ;  Mile.  Lehmann  ;  Operas  of 
David,  Flotow,  Weber  ;  Organ  Music  ;  Gewandhaus  Con- 
certs, ii.    14.     Gluck  and   Wagner;    Schumann;    Gade ; 
Mozart's  Operas;  Dreyschock  ;  Moscheles,  ii.  110. 
From  J.  C.  1».  P — Gewandhaus  Concerts  in  Leipsic;  Schu- 
mann's "  Genoveva,"  and  Symphouy  in  B  flat ;  an  orches- 
tra rehearsal. 
LontJon. — From   C.   C.   P — The  Opera  ;    Chamber  music  ; 
Sivori,  Joachim;   Israel  in  Egypt;  Mme.  Pleyel;  Choral 
Symphony  ;  Berlioz,  i.  108. 
Pa>  £5.— From  C.  C.  P.,  Halevy's  "  Juj/^rmni,"  i.  63— From 

W.  S.  C,  Opera 
Rome. — From  a  private  letter. — ^A  Quartet  by  a  Bostonian  ; 

Private  Theatricals,  i.  29. 
Florence.— ^zom  J.  K.  S.  ii-  203. 
Cuzzoni,  Signora,  The  Lind  of  her  time,. .  .Foster,  ii.  67 

Czerny,  Carl,     His  Piano-forte  School, i.  91 

"  "  On  his  relations  to  Beethoven, ii.  1 

Davies,  Cecilia, Loud.  Harmonicon,  ii,  44,  69 

De  la  Grange.  Mme i.  85 

"  Diarist,"  A  Complaint  and  an  Apology  Concerning. 

ii.  10,  IS 
Diary  of  a  Composer,  Sketch  from,  by  Mme.  Kinkel, 

Trans,  by  A.  W.  T i.  26 

Don  Giovanni,  Overture  to,  analyzed,.  .OuZi6ic/ie^,  i  i.  9 

Eisfeld's  Quartet  Soirdes,  i.  22.  (See  New  York  In- 
telligence.) 

"Emily  Magpie,"  Letter  from, ii.  68 

Encores  in  Concerts, ii,  189 

England,  Statistics  of  Music  in, ii-  3 

"Excellent  Art  of  Musick,"  The Preface  to 

"  Amphion  Anglicus,^'  i.  129 

Fine  Arts  : 

The  Dusseldorf  Gallery, i,  3,  G2 

Ary  Scheffer's  "  Dea<l  Christ," i.  3 

Brackett's  Group  and  Mr.  Grcenough's  Letters i.  12 

Academy  of  Design  in  New  York Mus.  Th?ies,  \.  26 

N.  K.  Scliool  of  Dcsij^'n  lor  Women  ;  A  Musical  Seal,  i.  94, 110 

Crawf.)rd's  Virginia  Monument, German  Paper^  i.  lOO 

Ware's  Lectures  on   Allston, 140 

Criiwford'a  SculpturOj 141 

Death  of  A    J.  Dowunig, 141 

Sepulchral  INlonument  by  .1.  Carew. 148 

Bust  of  lion.  Uornce  Mann,  by  T.  Carow, 148 

Meyer's  Univertum, 148 

Tho  Walhalla, 149 


Our  Landscape  Painters, ComTnonweaXtk^  164 

MitJ-iHosmer's  "  Ilesper," Tribune.,  171 

Bryan's  Gallery  of  Christian  Art, Li.  35 

Art  burlesqued  in  Geniianj', 100 

Death  of  Iloratio  Greenough Advertiser,  100 

Massachusetts  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  ii.  133,  Ditto  by  C. 

ii.  156, 165, 173, 180, 189 

Fiorentini,  Madame  Claudic, i.  194 

Fischer,  Ludwig, ii.  53,  59 

Flute  Solos,  C^'s  Advice  to  Mr.  Phunnewistl, i,  74 

French  Opera,  Novel  Effects  in, i.  101 

"  From  My  Diakv." 

Funeral  Marches  ;  Notices  of  Beethoven  more  sentimental 
than  true  ;  Woodbury's  Absa'om,  i.  188. — Concerts  at  New- 
port;  Trashy  programmes;  Guugl's  abuse  of  us;  Singing 
hymns  "in  the  Germaii  manner"  ;  Indian  music  ;  A  new 
Psalm-book,  196 — About  ^'everybody  learning  to  read 
music  in  Germany"  ;  Czerny's  anecdotes  of  Beethoven  ;  a 
"  Sacred  Concert "  programme !  204 — Little  Urso  ;  aonta^ ; 
Overture  to  "Martha;"  Schubert's  '■^  onfy''  Symphony; 
A  singer's  harvest,  ii.  13— Mr.  Wyzalter  at  Sont^g's  Con- 
cert;  "Old  and  new,"  a  few^  dates,  20— The  '-gloomy" 
Beethoven  ;  ''  l''ideIio,"  28 — How  should  orchesfras  and 
choruses  be  arranged  on  the  stage?  34— Dr.  Franklin  9nd 
the  Harmonica  ;  Cecilia  Davies,  44 — Drumming  in  New 
York  streets  ;  Notices  of  Balfe;    how  Weber  wrote  for  the 

voice;    Ludwig  Fischer,  53 Rode;    Haydn's  Keuiains ; 

Music  at  Webster  funeial  procession  ;  Dialogue  about  two 
musical  journals,  60— Sontag's  Dress  Rehearsal ;  Philhar- 
monic Rehearsal ;  Gade ;  Slendelssohn  cut  into  p.^alm- 
tunes;  the  Mi.ises  Tournay,  69 — Paul  Jullien  and  young 
Mozarts  ;  Quicksteps  at  fuuerals  ;  Anecdote  of  Sontag,  75 
— Macfarren's  Notice  of  Beethoven's  "  Ruins  of  Athens  ;" 
93. — Alfred  Jaell;  '-Positive,  comparative,  superlative;" 
Alboni's  ''  Sacred"  Concert,  124. — Zeuner's  psalmody; 
Bnston  Music  Hall ;  Choral  Symphony  ;  American  vocal 
schools,  140. — "  Kngedi,"  "  Choral  Symphony,"  Sec.  149. — 
Rhythm  for  psalmody;  Sontag  and  the  clergy,  156  — 
Onslow;  Salomon,  164. — Beertioven'y  7th  Symphony; 
Yankee  Doodle  be-devilled,  173. — The  Sisters  fililanoUo, 
180. — "  Arrangements  "  from  Beethoven,  196. 

Fry,W.  H.,  His  lectures  on  Music,,  .i.  22,126j  ii.79,  147, 

180, 199 
"        "     Letter  from,  to  Mus.  World  ^  Times,  ii.  201 

Gade,  Niels  W H.  F.  Chorley/ii.  130 

Genesis  of  Musical  Sounds, E.  H.  i.  186,  194,  202 

(See  Mathematics.) 

Germania  Musical  Society.  Season  of  1851-2, i.  6 

{Sec  Concerts,) 

Germania  Serenade  Band, ii.  95.  {See  Concerts.) 

German  Glee  Clubs,  Jubilee  of,  in  New  York,,  .i.  85,  93 

'■■  'I  in  Boston, i.  142,  ii.  86 

Germano-phobia, ii.  4 

Germany  and  Belgium,  Music  in,  {lUib).  .Chorley.  ii. 

106,  114,  123,  132,  J39 

Germany,  The  Part-Songs  of, H.   W.  Chorley,  i.  92 

"     Music  trade  in, ii.  68  {See  Intelligence.) 

Gluck,  Ritter,  from  the  German  of  Hoffmann,  i.  106,  113 

"  and  his  Operas, i.  125,  133 

"  and  Piccini, i.  145 

Goldschmidt,  Otto, i.  13 

"     Mme.  Jenny  Lind,  her  last  Concerts  in  New 

York i,  46.  53,  61 

"       Absurd  Rumors  of. ii.  190 

Gottschalk,  Moritz, ' ii.  143,154,158 

CJrisi,  in  Norma  and  La  Prophcte,  London  Musical 

World, i.  63.  115 

GungI,  Josef,  on  Musical  taste  in  America, ii.  83 

Habcrbier,  M.,  the  pianist, i-  46,87 

Halevy's  "  Juif  Errant," i.  52,  71,  lOl 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  MisccllancousConcert  of, 

April,  1852 i.  14-  {Sec  Concerts.) 

Handel  and  his  "  Messiah," J.  S.  L)..  ii.  89.98 

'•  "         hy  ZeUer.u.  186 

Handel  Society,  The,  in  London I.on.  Herald,  i,  188 

Harmonica,  Dr.  Franklin's  Account  of  the ii.  41 

Harmunv,  The  Kingdom  of, Castxl  Iila:tc,  i.  143 

Harper,  Thomas.  Notice  of, ii.  194 

Harvard  Musical  As  ociation.  Library  of. i.  13 

Haydn,  Joseph,  His  Life  and  I\Iusic,.  .J,  S.  D.,  ii.  103,  116 
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Haydn.  Joseph.  Facsimile  of  his  visiting  card,. . .  .ii.  132 

Hereford  Festival, i.  158j  (See  Intelligence.) 

Herold,  Short  Account  of, ii.  172 

Holossy,  Cornelia  von, i.  193 

Hungarian  Orchestra,  Kalftzdy's, A.  VV.  T.  i.  19 

Introductory,  editorial, i.  4 

Italians,  A  Word  from, ii.  198 

Italy,  Music  in, (See  Musical  Intelligence.) 

Jullien,  Mons.,  and  his  Band, ii.  68,  84,  119 

Jullien,  Paul, ii.  19 

La  Scala,  at  Milan, Land.  Lit.  WorW,'\.  99 

Lehmann,  Mile.  Caroline, i.  94.206;  ii.  13,39 

Leipsic  Conservatory I.  M.  I.  i.  19,  44 

**     Music  in,. .  (see  Correspondence  and  Intelligence.) 
Lind,  Jenny  (Goldschmidt),  Her  Devotion  to  her  Art, 

i.  1. — As  an  Artist,  J.  S.  D.,  i.  42. — Compared  with 

Sontag  and  Alboni,  ii.  67. 

Literary  Musicians, i.  110 

Liszt  at  Weimar, i.  123 

London,  Music  in,  (See  Correspondence  &  Intelligence.) 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor, N,  Y.  Tribune,  ii.  194 

Macbeth,  Music  in, English  Paper,  ii.  98 

Marseillaise,  The,  of  German  origin, i.  173 

Mars,  Prof.  A.  B.,  of  Berlin i.  54 

Mathematics  of  Music,.  .E.  H.,  i.  178,  186, 194,  202; 

ii.  19,  28,  41 

Mehul,  Account  of, Hogarth,  ii.  155 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Felix.  His  Songs  without 
Words,  i.  45;  His  Posthumous  works,  i.  159;  ii.  182, 
187;  Analysis  of  his  "Elijah,"  1.  196,205;  His  Life,ii. 
129;  His  Birthday  Festival  in  Boston,  ii.  149. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Paul.  Letter  of, ii.  187 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  Season  of  1861-2,  i.  5.— 
Public  rehearsals,  i.  37. — (See  Concerts.) 

Metre  in  Psalmody, *  *  *  ii.  107 

Mississippi,  Musical  taste  in ii.  132, 164 

Molique,  Bernhard, From  the  German,  ii.  194 

Mozart,  Portraits  of  i.  10;  his  "Magic  Flute,"  i,  179;  ii. 
26,  33,  42  ;  his  "  Don  Juan,"  i.  33 ;  ii.  9 ;  his  Sympho- 
ny in  E  flat,  i.  142;  his  "  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  i.  169;  ii. 
50  ;  as  a  Virtuoso  and  Improvisator,  ii.  177. 
Music,  a  Universal  Language,  i.  187;  as  a  Definite  Lan- 
guage, (T.  H  )  i.  201  ;  in  the  past  Half  Century,  an 
Address,  by  S.  Jennison,  Jr..  i.  58,  66, 75,  83,  91,  97 ; 
for  the  Million,  (H.  W.)  i.  63. 

Musica  Grandceva  Rediviva,  (New  Haven,) ii.  190 

Musical  Conductors, Land.  Mus.  Wortd,  ii.  148 

Musical  Education  down  South, i.  Ill 

Musical  Fund  Society,  Season  of  1851-2,  i.  6  ;  of  1852- 

3;  ii.  70.     (See  Concerts.) 
MusicAr.  Intelligence. 
Local,  (Boston  and  New  Englancl).— i.  15,  22,  30,  38,  54,  70, 
78,  95, 101,  111,  118, 126, 135, 143,  150, 158,  166, 174, 182, 
190,  198,  206  ;  ii.  6,  15,  28,  81,  39,  47,  65,  68,  71,  78,  86,  9,5, 
102,111, 119, 126, 135, 151, 159,  166, 175,  183, 191, 199,203. 
New  York.— i.  22,  30,  70,  78,  86,  95,  101,  126, 143, 166, 174, 
183, 191, 198,  206 ;  ii.  7, 15,  23,  89,  47,  79,  87,  95, 103, 119, 
126,143,159,166,183,191. 
Philadelphia.-ii.  15,  126, 175. 
New  Orleans,  and  the  South.,  .ii.  23,  47,  103, 126. 
Cincinnati  and  tlie  West.  .ii.  23, 103, 126. 
Mexico.,  .i   167. 

England.,  .i.  7, 23,  39,  S4,  70,  78,  87,  102,  111,  118, 127, 135, 
143, 151,  168,  167, 176,  183,  191,  199,  207  ;  ii.  7,  39, 119, 
127, 185, 169, 167, 199. 
France.,  .i.  6,  81,  71,  87, 103, 135,  167, 175 ;  ii.  79,  111,  127, 

185, 199. 
Germany. .  . i.  8,  30, 119, 169, 167, 175 ;  ii.  79, 95,  HI,  135, 199. 
Italy.,  .i.  7, 103, 151,159, 191 ;  ii.  95, 183. 
Sweden,  .ii.  7,  111. 
CaUfornia.  .i.  39;  ii.  23,47,126. 
Kus.sia.  .ii.  47, 148. 
Miscellaneous,  .ii.  159, 183, 199. 
Musical  Journals,  the  three  in  New  York  and  Boston,  i. 

21,119 
Music  Halls,  a  Hint  about,  ("  Legato,")  ii.  61 ;  in  Eng- 
land, ii.  147. 
Musicians,  Provision  for  the,  Cocks's  Misc.  i.  147, 160, 164 

Napoleon,  a  Pianist, i.  180 

Negro  Minstrelsy, Albany  Register,  i.  124 

Newport,  Incident  at, E.  i.  202 

New  Year,  1863 ii.  101 

New  York,  number  of  musicians  in,  i.  62.     (See  Corres- 
pondence, and  Musical  Intelligence.) 

Norwich  Festival, i.  158  ;  ii.  39 

Notation,  Musical,  an  Improvement  suggested,  E.  B.  R. 

i.  37 
Notes  of  a  Tour  Westward, A.  W.  T,  i.  84 
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SONNET  TO   MY    PIANO. 

BY   0.   P.    CKANCH. 

Surely  there  is  a  soul  within  these  strings, 

So  deeply  thrills  my  own,  when  'mid  thy  chords. 
Moving  with  eager  hands,  my  whole  frame  rings 

With  inner  music,  far  transcending  words. 
As  after  absence  long  I  open  thee, 

Dear  friend,  and  late  here  linger  at  thy  side, 
To  conjure  up  thy  hidden  harmony, 

A  boundless  joy  runs  through  me,  as  a  tide 
Filling  the  sandy  channels  and  low  shores 

Left  by  the  ebb  of  feelings  that  depart. 
And  the  dull  slime  of  tame  monotonous  hours. 

Thy  dear  dehcious  voice,  Harp  of  my  heart, 
Hath  won  me  back  to  thoughts  of  noble  height, 
And  wrapped  me  in  a  reverie  of  dehght. 


Jenny  Lind's  Devotion  to  her  Art. 

The  prime  donne  of  the  opera  are  seldom  great 
musicians.  Many  of  them  have  been  well  trained 
in  the  use  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  in  the  style 
and  spirit  of  their  pecuhar  line  of  singing ;  they 
know  their  oft-repeated  roles  by  heart  and  what 
life  to  infuse  into  them ;  but  to  most  of  the  im- 
mortal creations  of  musical  genius  they  are  utter 
strangers.  They  have  had  no  deejj,  broad  musical 
culture.  The  Swedish  songstress,  however,  is  an 
exception.  No  one  knew  the  full  measui'e  of  her 
power,  and  wherein  she  was  greater  than  all 
others,  until  he  knew  her  wide  range  of  studies 
and  her  many-sided  intimacy  with  all  the  styles 
and  masters  of  her  Art.  She  is  a  musician  as 
well  as  a  singer ;  with  her  whole  soul  she  has 
studied  Music,  in  all  its  noblest  illustrations,  as 
well  as  the  mere  art  of  giving  effect  to  a  certain 
limited  range  of  operatic  parts. 


Benedict,  who  has  been  of  late  in  Naples, 
preparing  for  the  press  a  book  of  travels  in 
America,  of  which  he  has  conti-ibuted  some  chap- 
ters to  La  France  Musicale,  ascribes  the  secret  of 
her  triumphs  to  the  fact  "  that  the  gi-eat  singer 
makes  a  conscience  of  her  Art."  We  translate 
what  follows : 

"  The  child,  brought  up  and  fashioned  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  and  finding  in  music  all  the 
consolations  which  a  cruel  destiny  had  refused  to 
her  ;  the  young  girl,  wbo,  thanks  to  the  care  of 
her  excellent  masters  and  friends,  Berg  and  Lind- 
blad,  learned  in  good  season  to  identify  herself 
with  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  composers ; 
and  finally  Jenny  Ldcd,  at  the  apogee  of  her 
glory,  shunning  the  world  and  society,  and  know- 
ing, loafing,  dreaming  nothing  but  her  Art,  hadecp- 
tainly  some  powerful  elements  of  success. 

"  It  would  not  be  easy,  in  our  time,  to  meet 
any  cantatrice  whomsoever,  who  could  play  and 
sing  to  you  from  memory,  from  the  first  note  to 
the  last,  the  Armida  of  Gluck,  the  Chateau  de 
Montenero  of  Dalayrac,  the  Vestale  of  Spontini, 
the  Deux  Journees  of  Cherubini,  the  operas  of 
Mozart,  Weber  and  Meyerbeer,  the  oratorios  of 
Handel  and  Haydn,  all  the  melodies  of  Mendels- 
sohn, of  Franz  Schubert,  of  Schumann,  the  ISIa- 
zurkas  and  Etudes  of  Chopin,  without  counting  a 
very  extensive  dramatic  repertoire,  comprising 
the  scores  of  Rossini,  Donizetti,  Bellini,  Verdi. 

"  It  would  perhaps  be  yet  more  diflicult  to 
name  an  artiste,  who  could  appreciate  and  com- 
prehend these  great  schools,  become  penetrated 
with  their  genius,  preserve  their  local  colors,  and 
appropriate  to  herself  theii-  styles.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  musicienne,  who  could 
at  sight  decipher  the  most  difEcidt  pieces,  retain 
melodies  of  an  irregular  and  unusual  rhytlun,  and 
repeat  them,  after  several  days,  as  if  she  had 
created  them  hei-self.  Mdlle.  Lind  unites  these 
precious  qualities.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
grand  thing,  I  repeat  it,  is  that  she  makes  a  eon- 
science  of  her  art ;  that  in  the  smallest  city  of 
Germany  or  of  Amei'ica,  she  will  put  the  same 
zeal,  the  same  verve  into  the  execution  of  the 
airs  she  may  have  selected,  or  the  roles  she  may 
have  undertaken,  that  she  would  if  she  were 
making  her  debut  in  the  Salic  Ventadour,  in  her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  or  in  Tripler  Hall ;  that  she 
never  concerns  hei-self  about  what  is  said  by 
critics,  friends,  enemies,  or  the  public  in  general, 
but  thinks  of  her  art,  and  of  her  art  only. 

"Detached  from  what  surrounds  her,   aban- 
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doning  herself  entirely  to  her  inspiration,  she 
impresses  on  the  music  that  she  sings,  a  stamp  of 
originality,  that  is  irresistible.  With  an  inexo- 
rable rigor  towards  herself,  she  punishes  the 
slightest  imperfection,  which  she  thinks  she  has 
discovered  in  her  execution,  by  a  redoubled, 
tripled  labor.  But  then,  when  by  sufficient  trials 
she  has  enriched  her  repertoire  with  a  new  piece  ; 
when  in  the  plenitude  of  her  means  she  gives 
free  scope  to  the  resources  of  her  genius  so  rich 
and  various,  who  can  remain  cold  and  insensible  ? 
The  sacred  flame  communicates  itself  to  her  au- 
dience, a  thrill  runs  through  the  seats,  a  profound 
emotion  is  engraved  upon  all  countenances,  and 
when  at  last  the  solemn  silence  is  replaced  by 
universal  acclamations,  when  we  try  to  account 
for  the  impression  we  have  experienced,  and  ask 
why  we  have  been  seized  with  admiration  and 
astonishment,  the  answer  is :  That  we  have  heard 
an  artist,  who  makes  a  conscience  of  her 
Aet  !" 


*  Cnrresptiktirt 


[From  our  New  York  Correspondent.] ; 

Music  in  New  York. 

The  golden  gates  of  the  opera  are  closed  — 
golden,  that  is,  to  all  but  the  manager.  The 
experiment  of  a  democratic  opera  has  been  tried, 
and  it  has  succeeded.  At  least  on  the  demo- 
cratic nights  —  when  the  price  was  fifty  cents  — 
the  house  was  overfull.  "  It  did  not  pay,"  the 
manager  said.  But  when  did  managers  ever  say 
anything  else  ? 

After  the  quarrel  in  the  early  winter  the  three 
capital  B's  withdrew  to  Niblo's,  and  we  had  two- 
admirable  operas.  Salvi,  Stefpanone  and 
Marini  sang  at  the  Astor  Place ;  Badiali, 
Bosio  and  Bettini  at  Niblo's.  The  latter 
troupe  you  have  heard,  and  have  doubtless  made 
your  own  notes  upon  theirs.  They  filled  their 
house  nightly,  here,  and  among  the  other  operas, 
they  sang  Don  Giovanni.  The  orchestra  was 
inefficient,  which  is  a  fatal  fault  in  an  opera  de- 
pending so  much  upon  it,  and  the  whole  time  was 
taken  too  fast,  so  that  Ole  BuU  went  one  even- 
ing behind  the  scenes,  exasperated,  to  protest 
against  such  murder  of  Mozart  —  nor  was  the 
opera  well  sung,  except  by  Bosio.  Her  Zerlina 
is  by  far  the  best  of  her  roles.  Nature  fits  her 
for  it.  She  is  arch  and  of  a  winning  charm  in 
action.  She  has  a  sparkling  beauty,  with  ex- 
treme feminineness  of  voice  and  manner,  and 
she  has  the  ladylikeness  that  lurks  in  the  gay 
Spanish  peasant  and  attracted  the  Don. 

Badiah,  as  Don  Giovanni,  was  wooden  and 
cumbrous,  and  indidged  in  unpardonable  liberties 
with  the  music.  To  bring  down  the  house  —  for 
one  can  hardly  suppose  ignorance  of  the  score  — 
he  concluded  both  La  ci  darem  and  the  Serenade 
with  the  most  commonplace  Italian  phrases  —  nor 
had  he  the  slightest  trace  of  the  irresistible 
gentleman,  which  imagination  demands  in  the 
character.  Sanquirico's  Leporello  is  broad  buf- 
foonery, sometimes  pushed  quite  beyond  patience. 
But  with  every  defect  it  was  stUl  pleasant  to 
hear.  Music  so  sweet  and  rare  enchants  the  eye 
and  the  ear.  The  puppets  move  upon  the  stage, 
but  the  fcdr  and  stately  figures  of  the  music 
throng  imagination  with  their  magical  and  pen- 


sive play.  As  if  the  music  expressed  only  the 
sad  undertone  of  life,  it  flows  seriously  on,  while 
all  the  bubbles  of  evanescent  gayety  in  the  plot, 
break  andg  learn  along  its  surface.  Thus  where 
Leporello  is  discovered,  what  is  more  pathetic 
than  the  musical  movement  ?  or  where  before 
was  a  minuet  made  a  love-tale  teeming  with 
passion  ? 

They  sang  also  Maria  di  Rohan  at  Niblo's. 
In  this,  Bosio  was  good,  because  there  were  no 
foregone  conclusions  about  the  character,  as  there 
are  in  Lucrezia  and  Lucia.  The  heroine  is  an 
injured  and  passionate  Italian  woman,  and  that 
Bosio  could  represent.  But  the  imperial  Lucrezia 
or  the  lyrical  Lucia  are  too  distinctively  attired 
in  imagination  to  admit  any  other  than  a  certain 
style  of  figure.  It  is  a  great  defect  of  the  Italian 
opera,  that  it  persists  in  selecting  historical  images, 
which  are  already  pronounced  in  the  world  of 
fact,  and  cannot  be  recreated,  except  absurdly  as 
in  Verdi's  Macbetto,  in  the  realm  of  music.  When 
Charles  Lamb  said  that  the  scene  of  Wyoherly's 
and  Congreve's  dramas  lies  beyond  the  pale  of 
conscience,  he  made  one  of  his  most  deUcate 
criticisms.  In  the  same  way  it  is,  that  the  world 
of  opera  lies  beyond  that  of  fact.  If  you  regard 
an  opera  as  a  scene  of  actual  life  set  to  music,  it 
is  unmitigatedly  ludicrous. 

The  music  of  Maria  di  Rohan  is  poor  enough. 
It  is  surprising  that  artists  can  hold  it  in  their 
memories,  there  seems  such  want  of  melody  or 
method.  I  by  no  means  share  the  enthusiasm  for 
Badiali.  He  has  a  fine  baritone  voice,  and  sings 
well.  But  his  performance  is  to  me  like  an 
academic  picture,  unimpeachably  correct  and 
uninteresting.  As  an  actor,  he  has  the  gentleman- 
liness  of  tranquihty,  but  he  is  a  mere  Beneventano 
when  it  comes  to  high  passion.  Roaring  and 
slashing  and  hair  tearing  are  effective,  but  they 
require  profound  disciimination.  Only  an  artist 
of  the  very  highest  genius  can  tear  his  hair  prop- 
erly. 

Against  all  this  we  have  had  Robert  le  Diable 
and  La  Gazza  Ladra  as  the  novelties  at  Astor 
Place,  and  to  "  interpret "  them,  Stefianone,  Salvi, 
and  Marini  — 

"  Was  wiUst  Du  mehr  ?  " 
Stefianone  is  incomparably  the  finest  lyrical 
artist  we  have  recently  had  in  America.  She  is 
whimsical  and  uncertain  and  indolent,  and  she  is 
always  better  than  she  does.  There  is  that  fine 
consciousness  of  reserved  strength  in  the  impres- 
sion she  makes,  which  is  the  certificate  of  genius. 
I  did  not  see  her  Norma,  which  is  so  warmly 
described  by  those  who  did.  But  as  Alice,  in 
Robert,  she  was  most  successful.  She  was  all  the 
simple  country  girl,  safe  and  strong  in  her  sim- 
pHcity,  and  in  the  very  last  scene,  when  she  defies 
Bertram  and  waves. him  back,  she  struck  a  higher 
note  of  the  genuine  lyrical  drama  than  I  have 
ever  seen  in  America,  and  which  is  rarely  sur- 
passed in  Europe.  Whenever  Steffanone  played, 
we  were  sure  of  our  evening.  Perhaps  she  would 
be  out  of  humor,  uninterested,  not  great  in  per- 
formance, that  evening  ;  but  it  would  not  be  the 
result  of  incapacity.  We  should  not  be  obUged 
to  sit  and  listen,  and  while  the  straining  artist  was 
displaying  every  possible  resource  of  skill  and 
force,  be  excusing  her  to  ourselves,  and  saying 
deprecatingly :  "  She  is  doing  as  well  as  she  can  ;  " 
that  is  a  kind  of  doing,  which  exhausts  the  Ustener 
through  his  sympathy,  almost  as  much  as  it  does 
the  singer. 


In  La  Gazza  Ladra,  Steffanone,  in  her  whole 
movement  and  method,  constantly  reminded  me 
of  Alboni.  They  have  both  a  fair  embonpoint  — 
both  the  same  easy,  loitering  movement  upon  the 
stage  —  the  same  careless  indifierence  — the  same 
exquisite  ease  in  singing,  as  if  the  voice  were 
perpetually  melodising  in  the  lungs,  Hke  streams 
gurgling  beyond  hearing,  which  upon  opening  the 
coral  gates,  will  leap  and  gush  in  an  uncontrolled 
current. 

One  evening  Steffanone  had  a  httle  grudge 
against  her  old  friend  Marini,  and  seriously  im- 
paired the  effect  of  the  delicious  trio.  It  was 
amusing  to  watch  her,  so  like  a  great  pouting  girl, 
who  knew  she  could  spoil  the  scene,  and  would 
do  it  —  and  did  do  it ;  but  sang  the  rest  of  the 
opera  all  the  better  for  it. 

Salvi  is  past  his  prime.  I  do  not  mean  vocally, 
alone,  for  I  doubt  if  he  ever  had  much  more  voice 
than  he  has  had  for  the  last  three  years,  during 
which  he  has  been  heard  in  New  York.  ■  But  his 
physique  is  unequal  to  the  parts  he  has  under- 
taken. The  one  drawback  to  his  singing,  is  the 
sense  of  effort.  The  quality  of  voice  is  sweet 
and  sympathetic,  and  the  cultivation  quite  unsur- 
passed ;  but  you  perceive  the  manner  too  clearly. 
I  say  that  Salvi  could  hardly  have  ever  had  more 
voice  than  now,  for  with  such  quality  and  cultiva- 
tion he  must  needs  have  taken  higher  rank  among 
distinguished  tenors.  But  he  secures  to  the  lis- 
tener the  same  pleasure  in  hearing  that  Steffanone 
does.  You  are  sure  that  what  is  done  will  be 
first-rate,  and  not  second-rate. 

I  am  gossiping  beyond  all  limits.  But,  although 
I  cannot  steal  enough  of  your  space  to  say  what 
should  be  said  of  the  Philhai-monic  concerts  and 
Eisfeldt's  soirees,  I  must  squeeze  in  a  word  of 
Anna  Thillon,  who  is  now  singing  Auber's  ope- 
ras at  Niblo's.  If  you  go  to  hear  moving  music,  and 
to  be  touched  with  genius  or  feeling,  you  will  be 
sadly  disappointed.  Madame  ThiUon's  beauty  and 
singing  and  general  impression  are  as  cold  and 
unsympathetic  as  frostrwork.  It  is  all  artificiality. 
Every  movement,  tone,  and  look,  is  painfully 
elaborated  by  a  very  commonplace  standard.  We 
have  no  feehng  for  the  woman,  no  hearty  sympa- 
thy with  her  singing,  and  no  permanent  emotion 
from  the  perfoimance. 

But  with  all  that,  it  is  thoroughly  French.  It 
is  an  evening  at  the  Opera  Comique  to  hear  her  in 
Auber's  roles.  Your  employment  is  Parisian 
employment.  Instead  of  light  you  have  sparkle, 
instead  of  bloom  you  have  paint,  instead  of  grace 
you  have  conventional  posing.  But  if  you  go  to 
hear  Madame  TluUon,  you  must  not  go  as  to 
Grisi  or  to  Bosio  or  Steffanone.  It  is  a  ball  at 
the  Chateau  rouge.  Colored  lamps  —  pretty  wo- 
men —  spangled  dresses  —  a  musical  whirl  — that 
is  all.     Quarrel  with  it,  if  you  please.    I  enjoy  it. 

No  —  I  will  not  undertake  the  Philharmonic, 
at  this  point  of  my  paper.  Be  assured  that  the 
concerts  of  this  Society  are  the  first  in  America, 
and  that  they  are  securely  based  now  upon 
the  appreciation  of  those  who  intelligently  enjoy — 
of  those,  I  mean,  to  whom  music  is  not  a  tickling 
sensation,  but  a  genuine  delight,  like  the  happily 
married  thought  and  cadence  of  a  great  poem. 
Eisfeldt's  soirees  are  of  the  same  character,  and 
attract  a  similar  audience.  In  the  security  of  the 
best  music  so  perfectly  performed, 

Calm  as  a  Summer's  momiiig,  we 
Can  all  the  Madame  Thillons  see, 

nor  fear  that  the  meretricious  French  fascination 
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(which  is  yet,  however,  fascination)  will  destroy 
either  our  opportunities  or  our  satisfactions  in  the 
noblest  music.  Hafiz. 
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[Cpmmunicated.] 

The  Boston  Music  Hall. 

Dear  Mr,  Editor  :  — 

As  a  large  number  of  those,  who  will  have  the 
first  look  at  the  first  issue  of  your  new  journal, 
are  interested  as  stockholders  or  patrons  of  art, 
or  both,  in  the  new  Music  Hall  now  in  process  of 
erection,  I  make  no  hesitation  in  offering  you  a 
short  history  of  the  enterprise. 

You  yourself  will  remember  the  occasion  on 
which  the  multiform  projects  and  plans  of  a  few 
of  us,  (so  long  entertained  ivith  hopes  growing 
fainter)  finally  found  expression  in  a  distinct 
proposal.  It  was  at  the  annual  supper  of  our 
little  "  Harvard  Musical  Association,"  Jan.  1851. 
The  new  child  was  born  into  a  genial  atmosphere, 
though  the  season  was  mid-winter,  and  was  em- 
braced with  a  sympathy  as  generous  as  it  was 
unanimous.  They  "  of  little  faith  "  have  since 
hinted  that  the  ardor  of  the  first  embrace  smoth- 
ered the  bantling  —  but  they  knew  not  the  depth 
nor  the  cunning  of  the  maternal  instinct ! 

A  committee  was  drafted  on  the  spot  to  report 
a  location  —  with  a  general  plan,  estimates,  &c.  — 
at  an  early  day.  Their  action  was  prompt  and 
vigorous.  Within  four  weeks  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  called  to  hear  the  Report.  Six 
localities  were  presented,  with  full  descriptions, 
price  of  land,  advantages,  and  drawbacks,  &c.  &c. 
Four  were  at  once  rejected  on  various  grounds ; 
the  remaining  two  (the  Bumstead  estate,  and  the 
Apthorp  estate,  on  Tremont,  in  the  rear  of  Boyls- 
ton  street)  were  briefly  discussed.  The  former  was, 
however,  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  new  commit- 
tee charged  with  obtaining  subscriptions  and  form- 
ing a  Anssociation,  with  a  view  to  incorporation. 
"  The  baby  "  had  now  left  off"  swaddhng  clothes,  and 
was  launched  into  a  somewhat  colder  climate,  and 
had  she  been  dehcate,  would  probably  have  suc- 
cumbed under  the  successive  chills  she  encount- 
ered. But  she  now  exhibited  a  high  degree  of 
vitaUty  and  health  (traceable,  we  think,  to  the 
circumstances  attending  her  birth  and  baptism) 
destined  soon  to  result  in  an  excellent  constitution. 
Triumphing  over  all  obstacles,  she  at  length  found 
favor  with  the  public,  money  came  forward  most 
liberally,  and  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained ; 
the  ground-plans  were  decided  on,  the  foundations 
were  contracted  for  and  commenced  late  last 
autumn,  and  are  now  nearly  finished,  and  the 
building  will  go  steadily  and  rapidly  forward  to 
completion. 

The  entrances  will  be  very  commodious,  the 
Association  having  recently  purchased  from  Mr. 
William  Phillips  a  strip  of  the  estate  next  adjoining 
their  premises  on  the  north-west,  and  giving  them 
a  superb  entrance  to  their  west  corridor,  at  the 
foot  of  Bumstead  place,  of  about  twenty-five  feet 
in  width. 

Description:  —  The  Music  Hall  is  to  be  130 
feet  long,  78  wide,  and  65  high.  The  lower  floor 
level,  and  78  feet  square.  The  orchestra  rises 
from  one  extremity,  and  at  the  opposite,  rises  a 
wall  sujiporting  an  upper  floor,  or  end  gallery. 
At  the  back  of  this  rises  another  wall,  supporting 
a  second  floor,  and,  from  the  ends  of  thesiT, 
two  balconies  are  carried  along  the  sides  of  the 
Hall,  projecting  8  feet  6  inches  from  the  walls. 
The  front  stage  of  the  orchestra  rises  4  feet  from 
the  floor,  and,  from  this  level,  continues  rising 
rear-ward  in  successive  platforms  to  the  extremity 
of  the  Hall  in  that  direction,  the  upper  platform 
being  on  a  level  with  the  lower  balcony.     The 


whole  orchestra  is  30  feet  deep  and  63  long,  and 
is  so  connected  with  the  lower  balcony  that  a 
portion  of  the  latter  might,  if  required,  be  easily 
connected  with  it  and  occupied  by  choral  singera. 
The  walls  of  the  Hall  have  a  series  of  piers  which 
support  the  balconies,  and  which  are  formed, 
above  the  upper  one,  into  Corinthian  pilasters 
supporting  the  cornice  of  the  waU  and  coving  of 
the  ceiling.  This  coving  is  circular  and  is  groined ; 
semi-circular  hghts  are  placed  in  the  walls  under 
the  groins,  and  ventilators  in  the  ceilings  of  the 
same.  The  Hall  wiU  be  Hghted  at  night  by  a 
series  of  gas-jets  along  the  top  of  the  cornice, 
which,  being  placed  under  the  ventilators,  will 
perform  the  ventilation  as  well  as  the  illumination 
of  the  Hall.  Corridors  are  carried,  on  the  level 
of  the  floors  and  balconies,  aU  around  the  build- 
ing, communicating  with  the  PlaU  by  doors  in  the 
side  walls  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  15  feet. 
It  is  estimated  that  nearly  3,000  persons  can  be 
comfortably  accommodated  in  this  Hall  —  none 
of  whom  will  be  so  placed  that  they  cannot  both 
hear  and  see  the  orchestra,  or  easily  leave  the 
Hall  by  some  adjacent  door  leading '  into  the 
corridors. 

The  drawings  for  the  contractors  are  now  fin- 
ished and  the  estimates  going  on.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  architect  will  afeo  have  completed  a 
set  of  drawings,  showing  the  design  of  the  interior 
as  it  will  appear  when  finished. 

We  will  give  notice  in  this  Journal  where  these 
drawings  may  be  seen  by  the  public.  B. 


The  Drama.— Mrs.  Mowatt. 

Tliis  accomphshed  lady,  extensively  known 
both  as  an  actress  and  an  authoress,  has  but  lately 
concluded  an  engagement  at  the  Howard  Athe- 
nseum.  Although  she  suffered  from  a  severe 
cold  during  most  of  the  time,  she  never,  in  many 
important  respects,  acted  better.  Some  of  her 
finer  tones,  it  is  true,  were  clouded  by  hoarseness, 
and  on  a  few  evenings  her  voice  was  seriously 
affected ;  but  generally  she  never  exhibited 
greater  vigor  and  refinement  in  the  conception  of 
her  parts,  and  felicity  in  their  representation.  In 
the  play  of  Ingomar,  she  appeared  in  a  character 
whoUy  new,  and  one  demanding  more  than  ordi- 
nary subtlety  of  sentiment,  and  she  succeeded  in 
popularizing  it.  Her  Armand,  Marianne,  Juliana, 
JuUet,  were  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and  improved  in 
ease  and  energy  of  movement  and  gesture. 

Rosalind  and  Ion,  however,  seemed  to  us  her 
masterpieces.  The  clear,  lark-like  merriment  of 
Rosahnd  was  given  with  inimitable  sweetness  and 
grace  ;  and  Ion,  as  an  ideal  embodiment  of  moral 
beauty,  we  never  saw  exceeded.  It  was  the 
thought  of  the  poet  taking  form  and  movement 
before  the  eye,  and  it  evinced  a  power  and  a 
refinement  of  imagination  rarely  witnessed  on  the 
stage. 

We  understand  that  Mrs.  Mowatt  is  recovering 
slowly  from  the  severe  accident  she  lately  met 
with,  though  she  will  probably  not  be  able  to  act 
for  some  weeks.  x. 


The  Dusseldokf  Gallery.  We  are  happy 
to  learn  that  this  most  interesting  collection  of 
German  paintings,  which  for  several  years  has 
been  a  favorite  resort  of  all  lovers  of  Art  in  New 
York,  will  in  a  few  weeks  be  exhibited  in  Boston. 

Aey  SciiKi'FF.u's  "  Dead  Christ  "  is  again 
exposed  for  sale  at  our  friend  Cotton's,  in  Tremont 
Bow.  It  cost  originally  $4,000,  and  was  drawn  as 
a  prize  in  the  International  Art  Union  by  a  gen- 
tleman in  Providence,  who  had  no  place  for  it, 
and  can  well  aQord  to  ofTer  it  at  the  present  very 
low  price. 


New  Publications. 

TJie  Piano  Forte  Sonatas  of  Beethoven,  a 
complete  Edition.  0.  Dilson,  115  Washington 
St.,  Boston. 

This  publication,  when  completed,  will  form  the  most 
valuable  contribution,  that  could  possibly  be  made,  to  , 
the  studies  of  our  young  pianists,  as  well  as  to  the  hbra- 
ries  of  all  true  lovers  of  classical  music.  Beethoven's 
Sonatas  are  the  noblest  compositions  in  their  kind,  the 
noblest  music  ever  ^ratten  for  the  instrument.  They  are 
more  than  thirty  in  number.  Masterly  in  style,  they  are 
at  the  same  time  monuments,  each  in  a  distinct  and 
characteristic  way,  of  that  great  tone-poet's  purest  in- 
spiration. Many  of  them  are  in  every  cultivated  home 
in  Germany  as  familiar  as  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  here ; 
and  several,  like  the  "Sonata  Pathetique,"  the  "Moon 
Light "  Sonata,  in  C  sharp  minor,  &c.  &c.  are  becoming 
indispensable  to  any  character  for  musical  taste  and  cul- 
ture even  here.  Mr.  Ditson  is  supplying  a  correct,  cheap, 
elegant  edition  of  them  all;  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  enabled  to  do  it  by  the  lively  demand  for  such 
things,  tells  well  for  the  progress  of  a  serious  musical 
interest  among  us.  About  half  of  the  Sonatas  are  al- 
ready issued. 

Czernt's  MetJiod  for  the  Piano  Forte.  Pub- 
lished by  Oliver  Ditson. 

There  is  no  need  of  recommending  Czerny,  as  a  wri- 
ter of  finger  exercises  and  illustrations  for  the  yoimg 
student  of  the  piano.  No  man  has  had  the  same  amount 
of  this  kind  of  experience,  or  has  produced  so  much  in 
this  line.  And  his  Method  enjoys  an  almost  universal 
popularity.  He  has  only  been  objected  to  as  too  volumi- 
nous. The  present  repiint  contains  three-fourths  of  the 
original,  which  is  in  three  large  volumes,  and  the  re- 
trenchments consist  wholly  in  reducing  his  five  or  sis 
illustrations  of  some  given  points  to  three  or  fom\ 
Rules  and  scales  and  passages  are  all  along  well  inter- 
spersed with  examples,  or  short  and  attractive  pieces. 

Pergolese's  Stabat  Mater.  Complete,  or  in 
Seven  separate  Numbers.  Words,  Latin  and 
English,  a  new  translation,  by  J.  S.  Dwight. 
pp.  35.  G.  P.  Reed  §•  Co.,  17  Tremont  Row, 
Boston. 

A  work  world-famous,  and  yet  little  known  among  our 
cultivators  of  great  sacred  music.  "Without  a  rival  in 
its  kind,  it  ought  to  be  as  famihar  among  our  choh-s  and 
amateurs,  to  say  the  least,  as  Rossini's  biiUiant  compos 
sition  of  the  same  name  and  words.  Rossini's  has  all 
the  modern  effects  of  the  full  choir  and  orchestra,  and 
although  grand  and  beautiful  in  parts,  smacks  always  of 
the  worldly,  epicurean  tone  of  tlie  genius  of  modem 
Italian  opera.  Peegolese  died  a  quai-ter  of  a  centuiy 
before  Handel,  at  the  eai-ly  age  of  twenty-five.  He  had 
shown  a  genius  for  the  buffo  species,  some  quaint  tiTices 
of  Avhicli  appear  possibly  in  some  of  the  strains  of  this 
remarkable  sacred  composition.  But  its  pervading  style 
and  color  are  profoundly  rehgious,  beautiful  and  unique. 
Though  written  only  for  one  or  two  voices,  (partly  soli, 
and  partly,  as  in  some  easy  fugue  portions,  for  a  chou'  of 
two  parts,)  with  a  mere  quintette  accompaniment,  (hero 
reduced  to  the  piano,)  it  is  full  of  musical  ideas,  ivhoso 
interest  seems  inexhaustible.  No  two  can  practice  it 
without  getting  more  and  more  enamored  with  its  spirit- 
ual beauty.  To  most  of  us,  with  our  musical  habits,  it 
seems  newer  than  the  newest  fonns  of  genius  of  our  own 
day.  We  would  have  given  much  to  have  heard  some 
strains  of  it  from  the  ItaUans,  Bosio,  &c.,  in  one  of  their 
so-called  sacred  concerts. 

Tho  English  version  is  an  attempt,  (so  far  as  we  know, 
for  the  first  time,)  to  preserve  .almost  Htcrally  tlie  sense 
of  the  Latin  vhymcs,  in  English  at  the  same  time  some- 
what smy-nble,  and  man-ied  to  the  music.  But  perfect 
success  in  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  of  couree  impossible; 
for  what  English  equivalent  is  tlioro  for  that  succession 
of  long  quantities  m  the  first  line:  SiOrbat  via-ter  do-lo-ro- 
saf 

Sccna  and  Prayer  from  Der  Frei/schulz,  by  C.  M. 
Von  WEnicit.    pp.  U.     Geo.  P.  Reed  Sj-  Co. 
Every  note  of  tho  Freijschutz  has  a  mysterious  chnnn 
that  never  quits  its  hold.    This  scona,  where  Agatha 
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siiigs  at  her  -window,  by  moonlight,  looldng  out  over  the 
forest,  in  expectation  of  her  lover,  for  whom  she  offers 
up  a  prayer,  then  bursts  into  a  strain  of  rapture  at  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps,  yet  fear  stiU  alternating  with  joy, 
was  one  of  the  most  effective  and  transporting  pieces  in 
the  concert  repertoire  of  Jemiy  Lind.  It  is  at  least  no 
harder  than  the  florid  Italian  cavatinas,  in  which  so 
many  waste  their  voices  and  their  patience,  and  it  re- 
pays long  study  by  a  real  soul  satisfaction. 

This  is  a  beautiful  edition,  with  words  German,  Eng- 
lish and  ItaUan. 

We  have  a  great  assortment  of  new  works  on  hand  for 
notice,  for  which  we  have  no  room  now. 
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Introductory. 

We  here  present,  some  days  in  advance  of 
date,  the  first  number  of  a  new  weekly  Journal 
of  Music  and  the  Fine  Arts ;  which  we  take  the 
liberty  of  sending,  as  a  specimen,  to  some  thou- 
sands of  persons,  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
discussion  of  these  subjects.  And  yet  it  hard- 
ly can  be  called  a  specimen ;  since  in  a  sin- 
gle ntmiber  there  is  barely  room  to  indicate, 
StiU  less  to  treat,  all  sides  and  points  of  our 
design.  Besides,  it  is  a  Jirst  number,  a  first 
attempt  amid  much  hurry  and  distraction,  to 
produce  a  rough  sketch  which  may  serve  to  give 
some  notion  of  what  we  hope  to  do  more  perfectly 
as  we  become  more  at  home  in  the  outward 
hmitations  and  conditions  of  our  work. 

This  time,  the  accidents  of  starting  have  had  a 
large  share  in  the  composition  and  shaping  of  the 
number.  Our  news  is  necessarily  not  of  the 
newest ;  and  then  the  best  that  we  could  do  was 
to  place  one  musical  region  m  the  foreground 
and  foreshorten  all  the  rest,  including  Germany, 
"the  land  of  real  music,"  which  another  time 
must  occupy  the  front  space  and  the  largest. 
Our  review  of  our  own  concert  season  is  diffused 
over  too  much  ground  to  amount  to  much  more 
than  a  brief,  dry  abstract.  Our  Correspondence 
is  scarcely  organized.  Our  best  articles  and  es- 
says, among  which  we  number  some  choice  con- 
tributions, have  had  to  yield  place  for  the  present 
to  hghter  and  shorter  things ;  but  they  will  keep. 
Our  talk  of  other  Arts,  besides  the  Tone- Art  (as 
the  Germans  call  it)  is  a  mere  intimation  that  we 
mean  to  talk  about  them,  and  that  we  invite  sin- 
cere conununications  thereon  from  the  lovers  and 
connoisseurs  in  each  of  their  departments.  Of 
Sacred  Music,  as  such,  and  of  that  formidable 
business  in  our  land,  music-teaching,  we  have  this 
time  not  a  word ;  but  will  not  those  texts  claim 
their  full  share  of  us,  as  the  annual  Pentacost 
of  psahn-book  makers  and  Conventions  comes 
round?  Take  this,  then,  as  a  sample  only  of 
the  outward  "  form  and  pressure  "  of  our  jour- 
nalism, of  our  good  printer's  clever  way  of  mak- 
ing us  "  presentable,"  and  for  the  rest  turn  to  our 
Prospectus  on  the  first  page. 

Our  columns  overflow,  and  we  could  barely 
save  ourselves  this  little  space  for  the  unfolding  of 
the  motives  and  the  spirit  of  our  undertaking. 
Without  being  in  any  sense  a  thoroughly  edu- 
cated musician,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  we 
have  found  ourselves,  as  long  as  we  coidd  remem- 
ber, fuU  of  the  appeal  which  this  most  mystical 
and  yet  most  human  Art,  (so  perfectly  inteUigible 


to  feehng,  if  not  to  the  understanding,)  has  never 
ceased  to  make  to  us.  Prom  childhood,  there 
was  an  intense  interest  and  charm  to  us  in  all 
things  musical ;  the  rudest  instrument  and  most 
hacknied  player  thereof  seemed  invested  with  a 
certain  halo,  and  saving  grace,  as  it  were,  from  a 
higher,  purer  and  more  genial  atmosphere  than 
this  of  our  cold,  selfish,  humdrum  world.  We 
could  not  sport  with  this,  and  throw  it  down  like 
common  recreations.  It  spoke  a  serious  language 
to  us,  and  seemed  to  challenge  study  of  its  strange 
important  meanings,  like  some  central  oracle  of 
oldest  and  stiU  newest  wisdom.  And  this  at  a 
time,  when  the  actual  world  of  music  lay  in  the 
main  remote  from  us,  shooting  only  now  and  then 
some  stray  vibrations  over  into  this  western  hem- 
isphere. We  felt  that  Music  must  have  some 
most  intimate  connection  with  the  social  destiny 
of  Man ;  and  that,  if  we  but  knew  it,  it  concerns 
us  all. 

A  few  years  have  passed,  and  now  this  is  a 
general  feehng.  Music  is  a  feature  in  the  earnest 
life  and  culture  of  advanced  American  society. 
It  enters  into  aU  our  schemes  of  education.  It 
has  taken  the  initiative,  as  the  popular  Art  par 
excellence,  in  gradually  attempering  this  whole 
people  to  the  sentiment  of  Art.  And  whoever 
reflects  upon  it,  must  regard  it  as  a  most  impor- 
tant saving  influence  in  this  rapid  expansion  of 
our  democratic  hfe.  Art,  and  especially  Music, 
is  a  true  conservative  element,  in  which  Liberty 
and  Order  are  both  fully  typed  and  made  beau- 
tifully perfect  in  each  other.  A  free  peoj^le  must 
be  rhythmically  educated  in  the  whole  tone  and 
temper  of  their  daily  life ;  must  be  taught  the 
instinct  of  rhythm  and  harmony  in  all  things,  in 
order  to  be  fit  for  freedom.  And  it  is  encourag- 
ing, amid  so  many  dark  and  wild  signs  of  the 
times,  that  this  artistic  sentiment  is  beginning  to 
ally  itself  with  our  progressive  energies  and  make 
our  homes  too  beautiful  for  ruthless  change. 

Our  motive,  then,  for  pubhshing  a  Musical 
Journal  lies  in  the  fact  that  Music  has  made  such 
rapid  progress  here  within  the  last  fifteen,  and 
even  the  last  ten  years.  Boston  has  been  without 
such  a  paper,  and  Boston  has  its  thousands  of 
young  people,  who  go  regularly  to  hear  aU  good 
performances  of  the  best  classic  models  in  tliis 
art.  Its  rudiments  are  taught  in  aU  our  schools. 
The  daughters  of  not  the  wealthy  only  pursue  it 
into  the  higher  branches;  and  music  teachers 
count  up  well  amid  the  other  industrial  categories. 
Think  of  fifteen  hundred  people,  hstening  every 
week  to  orchestral  rehearsals  of  the  great  sym- 
phonies and  overtures  !  Think  of  those  Auotist 
"  Conventions,"  when  thousands  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  spend  whole  weeks  together  in  les- 
sons and  rehearsals  of  great  Choral  and  Oratorio 
music  !  Think  how  familiarly  and  how  exacting- 
ly  we  talk  of  the  opera  singers,  before  whom  our 
early  admirations  have  entirely  vanished  !  Think 
of  the  ovations  of  the  Lind,  and  our  whole  na- 
tion's homage  paid  to  Art,  the  moment  that  it 
came  to  us  incarnated  for  once  in  so  pure  a  living 
form! 

All  this  requires  an  organ,  a  regular  bulletin  of 
progress ;  something  to  represent  the  movement, 
and  at  the  same  time  help  to  guide  it  to  the  true 
end.  Very  confused,  crude,  heterogeneous  is 
this  sudden  musical  activity  in  a  young,  utilita- 
rian people.  A  thousand  specious  fashions  too 
successffllly  dispute  the  place  of  true  Art  in  the 
favor  of  each  httle   public.     It  needs  a  faithful, 


severe,  friendly  voice  to  point  out  steadfastly  the 
models  of  the  True,  the  ever  Beautiful,  the  Di- 
vine. 

We  dare  not  promise  to  be  aU  this ;  but  what 
we  promise  is,  at  least  an  honest  report,  week  by 
week,  of  what  we  hear  and  feel  and  in  our  poor 
way  understand  of  this  great  world  of  Music, 
together  with  what  we  receive  through  the  ears 
and  feeling  and  understanding  of  others,  whom 
we  trust;  with  every  side-Ught  from  the  other 
Arts. 

The  tone  of  our  criticisms  wUl,  we  hope,  be 
found  impartial,  independent,  catholic,  concih- 
atory ;  aloof  from  personal  chques  and  feuds ; 
cordial  to  all  good  things,  but  not  too  eager  to 
chime  in  with  any  powerful  private  interest  of 
pubhsher,  professor,  concert  giver,  manager,  &e. 
This  paper  would  make  itself  the  "  Organ "  of 
no  school  or  class,  but  simply  an  organ  of  what 
we  have  called  the  musical  movement  in  this 
country;  of  the  growing  love  of  deep  and 
genuine  music.  It  will  insist  much  on  the  claims 
of  "  Classical "  music,  and  point  out  its  beauties 
and  its  meanings;  —  not  with  a  pedantic  par- 
tiahty,  but  because  the  enduring  needs  so  often  to 
be  held  up  in  contrast  with  the  ephemeral.  But 
it  wfll  also  aim  to  recognize  what  good  there  is 
in  styles  more  sunple, popular,  or  modern;  will 
give  him  who  is  Itahan  in  his  tastes  an  equal 
hearing  with  him  who  is  German ;  and  will 
print  the  articles  of  those  opposed  to  the  par- 
tialities or  the  opinions  of  the  editor,  provided 
they  be  written  briefly,  in  good  temper  and  to 
the  point. 


Music  in  Boston. 

The  season  past  afibrds  texts  for  a  volume  of 
commentary,  had  one  the  time  and  space.  It 
marks  a  period  in  our  musical  growth.  No  pre- 
vious winter  has  been  rich  mth  one-third  of  its 
amount  of  presentations  of  the  highest  forms  of 
Ai-t.  Evening  concerts  and  afternoon  rehearsals 
(for  the  word  "  rehearsal "  has  become  almost 
synonymous  with  concert  by  daylight),  have  been 
thronged,  the  winter  through,  by  eager  listeners 
to  the  orchestral  symphonies  and  overtures  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and 
Gade ;  to  Handel's  and  Mendelssohn's  sublime 
oratorios ;  to  choice  Chamber  Music ;  to  the 
miscellaneous  feasts  of  virtuosos  coming  and  going ; 
to  our  own  finished  cantatrice,  Biscaccianti, 
who  returned  a  second  time  from  European 
studies,  more  than  redeeming  every  promise,  a 
refined  artist  now  in  higher  senses  of  the  word  ; 
to  our  young  debutante,  who  has  just  sailed  abroad, 
exciting  hopes  at  least  as  high  ;  to  the  classic  and 
the  modern  piano-forte  interpretations  of  musical, 
mercurial  Axfeed  Jaell,  who  seems  at  once 
German  and  Itahan,  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South,  a  mere  child  of  impulse  and  a  thoughtful 
man.  All  this  came  ushered  in  most  nobly,  with 
the  austere  commanding  beauty,  and  yet  sparkling 
sunshiny  humanity,  of  that  last  series  of  the 
LiKD  concerts,  in  the  Melodeon,  where  the  volume 
of  the  singer's  voice  and  soul  told  as  in  no  other 
haU ;  and  where  the  singer,  who  is  most  queen 
with  an  orchestra,  was  queen  enough  without, 
giving  us  in  each  admirably  chosen  programme 
specimens  from  all  her  varied  and  in  fact  universal 
range  of  song  ;  where  too  the  lover,  since  become 
world-famous,  then  the  modest  young  pianist, 
told  by  the  fervor  and  the  true  and  dehcate  adap- 
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tation  of  his  accompaniments,  how  blissfully  he 
lost  himself,  without  care  for  the  world's  applause, 
in  that  o'ershadowing  beauty,  of  womanhood  and 
Art,  in  which  just  then  his  life  was  hidden.  That 
made  November  genial.  With  our  rough,  moody 
March  came,  for  a  brief  finale  of  the  season,  the 
Italian  songsters,  the  Bosio-Bettini-Badiali 
troupe,  to  give  us  a  touch  of  their  warm  South. 

Making  all  this  hay  "  while  the  sun  shone " 
involved  rather  an  excessive  absorption  of  the 
music-lovers  in  concerts  for  the  time  being,  and 
the  reaction  had  to  follow.  We  have  now  been 
for  two  or  three  mortal  weeks  left  in  a  refreshing 
and  almost  unbroken  repose  from  musical  excite- 
ments. 

To  enter  into  any  critical  or  detailed  review  of 
such  a  wide  and  crowded  field,  is  here,  of  coui-se, 
impossible.  Yet  let  us  allude  in  turn,  in  a  quite 
general  way,  to  each  of  the  principal  sources  of 
our  enjoyment. 

Tlie  Musical  Fund  Society. 

We  place  this  first,  because  it  is  the  largest 
combination  of  our  best  resident  instrumentists, 
united  on  a  permanent  basis,  devoted  mainly  to 
the  high  forms  of  the  Symphony,  Concerto  and 
classic  Overture,  having  also  in  its  constitution  an 
element  of  charity,  or  rather  of  mutual  guaranty 
against  the  often  cruel  fortune  of  musicians.  The 
dignity  and  true  artistic  tone  of  the  profession  is 
naturally  at  heart  in  such  a  confraternity  ;  and 
every  one,  who  is  interested  in  good  music  and  in 
the  interpreters  thereof,  must  feel  sincere  joy  in 
every  stage  of  their  success. 

Numbering  some  sixty  instruments,  with  due 
preponderance  of  the  string  family,  this  orchestra 
possesses  the  means  of  presenting,  in  their  full 
proportions,  the  gigantic  symphonies  of  Beethoven 
and  others.  A  band  much  larger  would  rather 
fall  into  the  modern  "  monster  "  categoiy.  The 
string  department  has  been  excellent ;  but  there 
has  been  continual  complaint  of  want  of  unity, 
of  precision,  of  true  intonation,  of  musical  quality 
of  tone,  &c.  &c.,  in  many  of  the  wind  instruments ; 
and  this,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  members,  who 
are  skilled  in  the  use  of  one  instrument,  are  here 
set  to  playing  others,  with  which  they  are  less  per- 
fectly familiar ;  and  partly  to  the  fact,  that  the 
various  instruments  have  not  been  regulated  pri- 
marily and  exclusively  to  the  sphere  of  this  orches- 
tra, but  have  been  drawn  from  various  minor 
orchesti-as  and  bands,  acquiring,  as  it  were,  their 
local  temperaments  and  habits.  The  evil,  we 
beUeve,  is  understood,  and  will  no  doubt  ere  long 
be  remedied,  when  we  shall  have  an  orchestra 
that  may  be  compared  with  the  Philharmonic 
orchestra  in  New  York. 

The  Fund  Society  have  labored  under  two 
other  disadvantages.  First,  to  seat  a  paying  audi- 
ence, they  have  been  driven  to  the  verj'  unmusical 
and  uninviting  hall  of  Tremont  Temple.  May 
our  new  ball  be  ready  for  them  in  the  autumn  !  — 
Secondly,  owing  to  the  multifarious  private  occu- 
pations of  the  members,  they  have  had  but  one 
rehearsal  in  a  week,  and  that  a  public  one,  in  the 
presence  of  1,.')00  to  1,800  auditors  !  In  fact,  an 
afternoon  concert.  Now  these  public  rehearsals 
arc  most  excellent  things  for  the  public,  and  we 
would  not  on  any  account  have  them  discontinued. 
They  are  an  invaluable  stimulus  and  education  to 
the  higher  musical  taste  of  hundreds  of  youn" 
men  and  women,  of  whole  families.     Through 


them,  a  generation  is  here  growing  up  in  the  love 
and  knowledge  of  the  noblest  compositions.  The 
general  cause  of  music  cannot  dispense  with  them. 
But  there  is  an  obvious  restraint  upon  the  freedom 
and  dry,  wholesome  discipline  of  a  rehearsal,  in 
the  presence  of  all  these  witnesses.  Wo  trust 
that  by  some  means  the  Society  will  contrive  to 
secure  hours  both  for  private  and  for  public 
rehearsals. 

Looking  over  the  programmes  of  the  six  sub- 
scription concerts,  now  completed,  (together  with 
the  extra.  Benefit  Concert,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Lady  Associates,  to  which  we  may  allude 
hereafter,)  we  can  feel  proud  of  the  amount 
of  good  music  that  has  been  presented.  Of  sym- 
phonies, we  have  had  the  Eroica,  the  C  minor, 
and  the  number  7,  in  A,  (decidedly  the  three 
grandest)  of  Beethoven  ;  the  third,  in  A  minor 
(Recollections  of  Scotland),  and  the  fourth  (post- 
humous, Italian,)  of  Mendelssohn  ;  the  great 
"  Jupiter,"  vrith  four-fold  fugue,  of  Mozart  ; 
and  the  No.  1 1  of  Haydn.  Of  overtures :  Mo- 
zart's to  Zauberjiote  and  to  Clemenza  di  Tito  ; 
Beethoven's  to  Leonora ;  Berlioz's  to  "  Wa- 
verly " ;  a  concert  overture,  by  Gade  ;  and 
several  of  the  Kghter  modern  schools.  One  night 
there  was  a  fugue  of  Bach  upon  the  organ, 
creditable  in  intention,  but  sadly  misplaced.  With 
these  the  usual  fighter  varieties  were  intersprinkled, 
which  we  need  not  particularize.  But  we  must 
allude  to  the  piano  Concerto  of  Mendelssohn, 
played  by  Alfred  Jaell,  and  to  the  fine  vocal 
contributions  of  Biscaccianti  and  of  Mrs. 
BosTwiCK ;  can  we  add  also  witching  Anna 
Thillon,  who  spoiled  the  fugue  ? 

The  afternoon  rehearsals  have  alForded  a  stiU 
richer  repertoire  of  symphonies  and  overtures. 
We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Society  contem- 
plate giving  a  series  of  very  cheap  afternoon 
concerts,  through  the  Spring,  the  music  to  be  in 
about  equal  proportions  of  light  and  sohd,  so  as  to 
combine  both  ends  of  instruction  and  amusement. 

Tbe  Mendelssobn  Q,uintette  Club. 

Dear  especially  and  justly  to  the  lovers  of  good 
classic  music  is  this  fraternity  of  five  young 
artists.  To  them  we  owe  our  sphere  of  periodical 
communion  with  the  great  German  masters  in 
their  most  select  and  genial  moods;  for  in  his 
Chamber  compositions  each  embodied,  or  at 
least  outlined,  a  portion  of  his  best,  of  his 
most  characteristic.  This  little  Club  was  first 
drawn  together  by  the  love  of  these  fime  creations, 
and  now  for  several  winters  has  interpreted  them 
to  an  audience  select  and  more  and  more  appre- 
ciative, the  appetite  "  stiU  growing  with  what  it 
fed  upon,"  till  now  such  music  has  come  to  be 
counted  an  indispensable  item  in  the  annual  sup- 
plies of  not  a  few. 

No  Society  has  ever  given  us  such  series  of  good 
programmes.  The  staple  of  aU  their  bills  has 
been  genuine,  solid  Quatuoi^s  and  Quintettes. 
Think  how  much  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven 
and  Mendelssohn,  —  of  the  masters,  who  used  to 
seem  so  far  off,  unapproachable  to  us  novices  in 
music — they  have  this  winter  opened  to  us  in  their 
eight  subscription  Chaml  ler  Concerts  I  Of  Haydn 
—  "  father  Haydn  "  —  they  have  given  us  one 
regular  Quartette,  besides  the  whole  seven  of  his 
Quartette  arrangements  of  the  "  Seven  last  Words 
on  the  \3ross."  Of  Mozart,  one  Quartette  and 
three  Quintettes ;  one  of  them  wth  clarionet,  a 
work  in  his  loveliest  and   sweetest   vein,  which 


was  performed  on  two  evenings.  Of  Bee- 
thoven —  ("  deeper  and  deeper  still ")  —  three 
Quartettes  and  three  Quintettes,  including  the 
immortal  Adagio  with  variations.  Of  Men- 
delssohn, two  Quartettes  and  two  Quintettes, 
one  posthumous  (op.  87  in  B  flat).  To  these  add 
a  brilhant,  and  boldly  elaborated  Quintette  by 
V.  Lachner,  a  Trio  by  Weber  for  piano,  flute 
and  'cello,  a  Trio  by  Mendelssohn,  with  the 
pianist  Jaell  to  magnetize  the  whole  into  life ; 
besides  excellent  songs  and  solos. 

Besides  their  concerts,  the  Club  have  also  given 
upon  Monday  afternoons  public  rehearsals  in 
Cochituate  Hall,  in  which  the  same  classic  pieces, 
and  many  more,  have  been  repeatedly  tried  over. 
These  for  many  persons  have  formed  the  most 
attractive  hours  of  all  the  week  ;  for  here  was 
good  guaranty  of  an  audience  in  earnest  about 
the  matter,  really  learning  to  know  and  love  some 
of  the  best  specimens  of  each  great  master's 
works. 

In  these  Quintette  concerts,  we  have  watched 
the  development  of  what  is  much  the  truest  sign 
of  musical  taste  in  any  public,  albeit  a  small  pub- 
lic. And  that  is,  an  increasing  regard  for  the 
quality  of  the  music  ;  of  the  composition,  rather 
than  for  mere  skill  and  grace  in  the  perfonnance 
thereof.  We  have  learned  to  be  exacting  in  our 
programmes,  and  count  all  skill  as  idle,  save  as 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  works  full  of  in- 
trinsic interest  and  meaning.  We  thank  the  Club 
for  taking  this  ground,  and  cultivating  it  so 
steadUy. 

In  point  of  execution  they  have  continually 
gained,  not  only  in  that  unity  and  precision  which 
long  practice  gives,  but  also  in  the  higher  respects 
of  sentiment  and  style,  showing  the  refining, 
spiiitual  influence  upon  themselves  of  the  high 
music  with  which  they  have  been  holding  conver- 
sation. And  yet  we  must  not  let  partiality  carry 
us  too  far.  These  ai-tists  still  fall  short  of  the 
ideal  of  quartette  and  quintette  playing.  There 
is  often  a  roughness  of  tone,  a  rudeness  of  attack 
ra  forte  passages,  making  you  feel  that  physical 
energy  is  a  weak  substitute  for  the  elecbic  fire  of 
inspiration.  Sometimes  (not  uniformly,  we  can 
truly  say)  a  fine  work  has  been  too  mechanically 
rendered,  without  light  and  shade,  without  any  of 
that  consentaneous  ad  libitum,  to  which  true 
musical  feeling  can  trust  itself,  and  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  characteristic  of  the  piano-playing  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven  and  all  great  msisters.  We 
have  thought  they  seemed  sometimes  to  rely  too 
much  on  simple  downright  attack,  and  upon  car- 
rying point  after  point  of  the  music  by  sheer 
executive  energy,  instead  of  reproducing  it  from 
their  feeUng.  The  too  ready  applause  of  a  half- 
cultivated  audience  is  partly  answerable  for  this. 
Our  friends  can  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  learn  to 
surmount  this  fault  entirely,  as  they  have  already 
done  in  special  instances  more  than  once. 

One  word  more,  since  now  is  the  time  for  it. 
We  earnestly  ti-ust  that  the  Messrs.  Fries,  Kzih.v, 
Etan  and  Lehmann  will  not  abandon  the  high 
ground  they  Ivave  taken,  from  any  dismay  at  a 
momentary  fluctuation  in  their  outwaixl  success. 
Recent  rehearsals,  the  progranune  of  that  last 
"  exti-a  "  concert,  together  with  paragrajihs  in 
newspapers  congratulating  us  that  the  Club 
were  henceforth  to  "i)lay  more  miscellaneous 
music,"  have  been  ominous.  There  is  but  one 
ground  on  which  such  a  Society  can  stand  and 
outlive   temporary   discouragements,  and  that  Ls 
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the  ground  of  almost  strict  adherence  to  classic 
chamber  compositions,  in  their  original  forms. 
Mr.  Ryan's  arrangements  of  things  like  the  "  In- 
vitation to  the  Dance,"  movements  of  piano-forte 
sonatas,  &c.,  are  certainly  clever  and  creditable 
to  him  ;  but  such  things  are  never  as  satisfactory 
as  the  originals  to  hear,  and  they  ci-owd  out  of 
the  programme  too  many  genuine  works,  which  it 
seems  due  to  our  musical  culture  that  we  should 
have  every  chance  to  hear.  Classic  music  is  the 
peculiar  field  of  this  little  Club ;  if  they  enter 
other  fields,  the  weakness  of  a  mere  quintette 
enables  them  but  poorly  to  compete  with  popular 
orchestras  and  bands. 

We  could  not  object,  however,  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  "  Musical  Joke  "  of  Mozart  into  the 
last  concert.  It  was  well  to  hear  a  specimen  of 
that  facile,  happy  humor,  which  formed  so  large 
an  element  in  the  inspired  boy's  composition. 
We  could  thus  form  some  conception  of  the  fine 
mirth  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  extemporized 
such  things  continually.  Besides,  the  piece  has  a 
historical  value.  It  bears  date  Vienna,  1787,  the 
very  year  in  which  he  wrote  "  Don  Juan ;"  and 
after  the  failure  of  the  Viennese  to  apprecia,te 
that  great  work,  we  can  imagine  him  with  some 
gusto  consoling  himself  by  a  burlesque  on  the 
reigning  styles  of  composition.  Perhaps  more  of 
this  anon. 

Tbe  Germonia  Musical  Society. 

The  growing  taste  for  pure  insti-umental  music, 
at  so  many  points  in  our  wide  country,  has  been 
greatly  indebted  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
to  the  flying  visits  of  this  model  abridgment  of 
an  orchestra.  Though  hardly  twenty-four  in 
number,  these  young  artists  have  difl"used  among 
our  people  something  nearer  than  we  have  before 
had,  to  a  true  idea  of  German  music,  both  in  its 
popular  and  in  its  classic  forms.  They  have 
been  to  us  in  fact  a  live  and  genuine  specimen  of 
musical  Germany,  traveling  about  in  the  midst 
of  us,  and  at  each  point  again  and  again  renew- 
ing the  vibration  from  that  vital  heart  and  centre 
of  the  tone-sphere. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  band  are  these  : 

1.  It  is  well  selected  in  the  first  place.  All  its 
members  are  artists,  men  well  suited  to  each 
other,  men  in  every  fibre  of  their  being  as  it 
were  acclimated  and  attempered  to  the  artistic 
sphere  of  music  ;  each  endowed  with  a  fine  mu- 
sical temperament,  and  imbued  from  boyhood 
with  the  spiiit  of  the  great  German  masters ;  ac- 
customed to  an  orchestral  atmosphere,  instead  of 
to  that  of  mere  military  and  dance  music ;  sev- 
eral of  them  indeed  persons  of  general  culture, 
reading  and  society. 

2.  They  have  possessed,  first  in  Herr  Len- 
SCHOW,  and  latterly  in  Herr  Bekgmakn,  a  con- 
ductor of  the  true  stamp ;  one,  who  not  only 
feels  and  understands  the  music,  but  who  by  a 
sort  of  natural  eloquence  of  look  and  gesture 
expresses  the  force  of  each  musical  idea  as  it  is 
coming,  keeps  before  the  music,  visibly  antici- 
pating each  effect,  and  so  possessing  all  his  or- 
chestra with  the  same  feeling  in  safe  season  for 
the  attack.  It  helps  even  the  musical  enjoyment 
and  understanding  of  the  audience,  to  watch 
such  a  conductor's  baton. 

3.  Having  no  other  occupation,  and  pledged 
to  one  another,  traveling  and  stopping  together 
every  where,  they  can  keep  in  perfect  practice, 

-   ,    in   ever  fresh  familiarity   with  their  large  and 
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varied  repertoire  of  music,  trusting  one  another 
perfectly  for  a  sympathetic  ensemble  in  the  ren- 
dering of  every  piece.  Soon  may  the  time  come 
when  our  own  local  musicians  may  be  able  to  do 
likewise ! 

On  the  other  hand,  their  one  disadvantage  is, 
that  they  have  not,  (nor  can  their  traveling  life 
afford  to  have)  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  a 
grand  symphonic  orchestra.  While  their  wind 
instruments  are  complete  in  number  as  they  are 
choice  in  quality,  their  violins  are  very  few. 
Hence  we  found  it  good  policy  to  sit  near,  in 
order  to  hear  them  well ;  for  to  the  remote  audi- 
tor, the  reeds  and  trumpets  passed  directly  over 
the  heads  of  the  few  violins,  which  in  their  na- 
ture could  not  tell  so  prominently ;  and  thfcs  in 
many  a  symphony  he  caught  the  brighter  masses 
of  coloring,  while  the  finer  outline  of  the  musical 
idea,  entrusted  to  the  strings,  was  faintly  percep- 
tible. At  the  best,  in  forte  passages,  the  violinists 
had  to  bear  on  with  great  energy  to  partly  coun- 
terbalance the  wind  band,  since  even  their  ad- 
mirably precise  and  pure  outline  was  not  always 
sufficient.  Of  course  the  disadvantage  was  great- 
est in  the  case  of  the  grander  class  of  sympho- 
nies, like  the  "Jupiter"  of  Mozart-,  and  the  C 
minor,  the  Eroica,  Sec,  of  Beethoven.  Whereas, 
in  one  so  light  and  fairy-like  as  Beethoven's  No. 
8,  and  in  the  picturesque,  romantic,  delicately 
strong  overtures  of  Mendelssohn,  they  were  emi- 
nently successful. 

Yet  it  is  always  a  pleasure  and  a  lesson  to  hear 
this  little  orchestra  in  any  kind  of  music.  Of 
great  symphonies,  their  renderings  must  be  re- 
garded as  fine  readings,  or  outhne  representations. 
There  is  no  confusion,  no  blur,  or  indefiniteness 
about  them ;  they  show  you  what  the  composer 
meant;  they  fix  each  theme,  each  musical  idea 
and  motive  clearly  in  the  mind.  We  deemed  it  a 
great  advantage  to  hear  a  symphony  first  from 
them,  and  afterwards  expanded  into  fuU  pro- 
portions by  a  larger  orchestra. 

In  their  own  national  waltz  music  (a  genuine 
creation  of  the  genial,  rhythmic  soul  of  Ger- 
many) ;  in  their  arrangements  of  operatic  scenes, 
where  certain  instruments  take  up  the  voice 
parts ;  and  above  all,  in  their  delicately  shaded 
accompaniments  to  the  singer,  or  the  concerto- 
player,  they  are  indeed  a  model,  a  charm  un- 
failing. 

Boston  has  been  favored  this  time  as  the  winter 
residence  of  the  Germanians.  A  series  of  twenty 
subscription  concerts,  weekly  afternoon  rehearsals, 
and  a  multitude  of  occasional  performances, 
have  not  at  all  blunted  the  appetite  for  their 
music,  and  they  have  made  the  rich  voice  and 
promise  of  Miss  Phillips,  and  the  unrivalled 
piano-playing  of  Alfred  Jaell,  as  famihar  as 
household  words  among  us. 

We  have  only  room  further  to  eniunerate  the 
important  classical  works,  which  they  have  given 
in  their  twenty  concerts,  to  complete  the  sum  of 
our  rare  opportunities  the  past  winter  in  this  line. 

Symphonies.  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  (Pastoral), 
and  8,  of  Bbethovest.  'The  C  major,  with 
Fugue,  ("Jupiter")  and  op.  58,  in  E  flat,  of  Mo- 
zart. The  No.  11,  in  D,  of  Haydn.  The 
fourth  (posthumous)  of  Mendelssohn.  The 
"  Historica,"  illustrating  four  periods,  of  Spohr  ; 
also,  in  the  early  season,  his  "  Consecration  of 
Tones."  One  by  Kalliwoda,  and  one  by 
Gadb. 

Overtures.  Beethoven's  to  Fidelio,  to 
Egmoni,  to  the  Men  of  Prometheus,  and  to  Corio- 
lanus.  Mendelssohn's  to  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  to  "  Fingal's  Cave  "  (liebriden),  to  Tlehn- 
kehr  aus  der  Fremde  (Return  from  abroad),  the 
one  called  "  Calm  Sea  and  Happy  Voyage " 
(Meeres-Stille),  to  Ruy  Bias,  to  "  The  fair  Melu- 
sina."      Weber's,  to    Oberon    and  Freyschutz. 


Mozart's,  to  Don  Juan  and  Zauberflote.  Gade's 
"  Echoes  from  Ossian."  Spohr's,  to  Jessonda. 
A  strange  one  by  Robt.  Schumann,  with 
Scherzo  and  Finale.  Meyerbeer's,  to  Robert, 
to  the  "  Hug-uenots,"  and  to  Struen-See.  '  Several 
by  Rossini,  and  other  lighter  kinds. 

Piano-Forte  Concertos.  One  by  Bee- 
thoven and  two  by  Mendelssohn,  played  by 
A.  Jaell.  To  these  add  parts  of  the  Symphony 
Cantata :  "  Song  of  Praise,"  by  the  latter  com- 
poser ;  and  finally  the  entire  orchestral  music  (not 
the  entire  vocal,  as  was  promised)  of  the  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  exquisitely  accompany- 
ing the  indifferent  reading  of  Miss  Kimberly. 

Of  the  lighter  varieties  we  need  not  speak, 
except  to  say  that  we  thought  they  added  rather 
too  much  lightness  towards  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  music-lovers  of  our  sister  towns  and  cities 
also  got  their  share  of  the  "  Germanians  "  during 
the  winter,  and  we  doubt  not  they  will  be  warmly 
welcomed  back  another  season. 

Of  our  two  Oratorio  Societies,  we  have  left 
ourselves  no  room  this  time  to  speak,  nor  of  the 
ItaUan  Opera  ;  but  read  what  "  Hafiz  "  sings  us 
thereof  in  New  York. 


Foreign  Musical  Intelligence. 


The  gay  city  has  kept  aU  its  musical  fountains  play- 
ing, ia  spite  of  the  reign  of  terror.  The  four  opera 
houses  seem  to  have  been  in  fuU  activity  and  tlironged ; 
and  numerous  have  been  ttie  lyi-ic  dramas,  serious  and 
comic,  classical  and  light,  which,  since  the  new  year 
came  in,  have  had  an  airing  and  a  hearing  —  some  for 
the  hundredth,  some  for  the  iirst  time.  But  all  sink  into 
the  shade  before  two:  Rossini's  William  Tell,  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  and  Beethoven's  Fidelio  at  the  Tlieatre 
Italien. 

The  former  was  given  in  superb  style;  —  perhaps  a 
little  too  superb,  for;  says  the  Gazette  Musicale:  "The 
placard  announced  a  chorus  of  two  hmidred  voices  for 
the  finale  of  the  second  act.    Such  things  produce  an 

immense  effect on  a  placard ;  but  in  concert-halls 

and  theatres  it  has  long  been  known  by  experience  that 
aU  force,  beyond  what  is  just  enough,  is  lost,  and  that 
thirty  good  chorists  are  better  than  two  hundred,"  &c. 
The  singers  were  M.  Gueymaed  for  the  tenor,  in  the 
part  of  Arnold,  who  seems  to  have  not  badly  filled  the 
place  of  the  great  Dupkez;  Mokelli,  who  "sustained 
his  reputation "  in  the  part  of  Tell ;  Obin,  "a  good  and 
brave"  Walter;  Aimes,  "ahttle  timid  in  the  fishennan," 
and  Madam  Laeorde,  kno^vn  whilome  of  Bostonians, 
in  Matilda.  The  "  Prince  President  assisted"  at  the  first 
performance !  Imagine  him  face  to  face  with  the  real 
Uve  TeU. 

The  France  Mttsicale  goes  into  rhapsodies  about  this 
opera.  For  instance :  "  Eternal  poesy  is  this  of  thine, 
0  master!  Guillaume  Tell  wiU  survive  the  tomb,  sur- 
vive the  ages.  Like  the  Iliad,  that  gi-and  and  inimitable 
poem  of  Homer,  shall  your  inspired  work  serve  as  a 
model.  Musicians,  present  and  to  come,  will  respect  it 
and  admire  it.  The  theatrical  art,  the  lyi-io  drama  with 
its  emotions,  melodic  truth,  taste,  foi-m,  science  without 
tediousness,  grandem-  without  exaggeration,  pomp  with- 
out noise,  charm,  tenderness,  the  love  of  liberty,  the 
passion  of  the  heart,  aU  ai'e  there."  And  again:  "  Open 
this  score,  musicians ;  read  it  and  re-read  it;  each  page 
is  a  melody.  Turn  it  over  and  over ;  go  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  middle,  from  the  middle  to  the  end,  you  will 
discover  nothing  in  its  flowery  leaves  but  the  most  lovely 
harmonies,  no  thorns  nor  briars.  The  master  has  set  liis 
seal  on  this  immortal  work;  he  has  signed  it  Eossini, 
the  Tnost  ghiitms  iiame  in  music."  ( !  )  And  this  when  we 
are  even  now  on  our  way  over  to  the  Italian  Opeka,  to 
hear  a  masterpiece  of  quite  another  stamp,  FidtUv!  — 
But  first  we  must  observe  that  Les  Hugumots  and  Le 
Propliile  have  also  had  their  turns  at  the  Grand  Opera. 
Rossini  and  Meyerbeek:  —  what  two  truer  types  of 
the  musical  taste  of  Frenchmen  I  the  epicurean  sparkle 
of  the  one,  and  the  wild  diablerie  and  bold  effect  of  the 
other;  —  but  botli  strong  and  genuine,  and  for  more 
wholesome  than  the  Italian  music  since  Eossini. 
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There  have  also  been  representations  of  La  Favorita, 
the  Vivandiere,  the  Heine  de  Chypi'e,  the  Violonde  Piaile; 
and  Le  Juif  Errant  "was  in  rehearsal. 

Theatre  Italien.  Fidelia,  says  the  Gazette,  was 
jSrst  produced  in  Paris  in  1830-1,  by  a  German  troupe, 
including  Haitzinger  and  Schrojder-Devrient.  "  The 
effect  was  first  sm-prise,  and  then  enthusiasm.  Artists, 
chorus,  orchesti-a,  were  animated  ivith  such  a  verve,  and 
borne  along  by  such  a  conviction,  that  all  resistance  was 
impossible.  .  .  .  One  had  to  j'ield  to  the  power  of 
the  work.  .  .  .  The  singers  believed  in  Beethoven, 
and  buraed  with  the  desire  to  propagate  their  faith. 
Habeneck  had  long  had  a  desu'e  to  transplant  Fidelio  to 
the  French  lyric  stage. 

"But  it  was  not  to  the  Opera  Francais,  but  to  the 
Opera  Itahen,  under  the  dh-ection  of  Lumley,  that  des- 
tiny reserved  this  bold  enterprise.  Fidelio  making  its 
entree  into  the  midst  of  the  Ausonian  repertoire,  what 
an  event!  what  a  complete  revolution!  Forty  years 
ago,  when  M.  Berton  wanted  to  introduce  the  operas  of 
Mozart,  there  was  almost  a  revolt  among  the  Italian 
artists,  nom-ished  on  the  honey  of  PaisieUo,  Cimarosa 
and  GugUelmi.  BarUli  kept  repeating,  of  the  Nbzze  di 
Figaro,  that  it  was  '  Cossack  music'  And  yet  Mozart 
was  an  Italian  by  education,  if  not  by  birth !  Beethoven 
is  Geiman,  altogether  German ;  neither  the  author,  nor 
the  work  could  possibly  deny  their  origin. 

"  Lumley  has  shown  courage  in  risking  Fidelia  upon 
his  stage.  True,  Sophie  Ceuvelli  had  aheady  ob- 
tained a  brUhant  success  in  the  prmcipal  role,  m  London. 
She  has  all  that  is  needed  to  succeed  in  the  impersonation 
of  the  devoted  wife,  braving  death  and  saving  her  hus- 
band :  she  is  Gennan,  she  possesses  a  magnificent  voice, 
a  physiognomy  full  of  expression.  We  can  only  praise 
the  manner  in  which  she  sang  her  first  aria  and  married 
her  voice  with  that  of  the  three  horns  which  accompany 
it  with  then"  deUcious  embroidery.  Not  less  beautiful, 
less  superior  was  she  in  the  other  portions;  we  could 
only  ask  for  a  little  more  of  fire,  of  exaltation  in  the 
scenes  of  the  second  act.  We  have  still  present  to  our 
mind  and  eyes  the  memory  of  Mme.  Devrient,  who 
did  not  sing  as  well  as  she,  but  who,  as  an  actress,  pro- 
duced a  more  vivid  impression.  We  will  say  as  mu(^  of 
Calzolaei,  whose  voice  is  so  pure  and  sweet,  but  who 
does  not  render  all  the  fremissement,  all  the  feverish  and 
delh'ious  emotion,  which  boil  in  the  strelta  of  his  au"  in 
the  second  act.  Bell-etti,"  [our  fine  baritone,  of  Lind 
memory,]  "  acquitted  himself  well  in  the  part  of  PizaiTO, 
and  MUe.  Cobbaei  in  that  of  Marcellina,  tha  jailor's 
daughter.  This  last  role  was  entrusted  to  Susini,  whose 
fine  bass  voice  always  fills  the  ear  so  well.  The  chonises 
showed  zeal  and  talent. 

"  The  orchesti'a  played  two  of  the  overtm-es,  which 
Beethoven  composed  for  Fidelio :  first,  the  more  familiar 
one  in  E,  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain;  the  second, 
so  grand  and  vigorous,  in  C  major  "  [here  called  Leonora] 
"before  the  last  part  of  the  second  act." 

The  wi-iter  doubts  if  all  the  audience  comprehended 
the  beauties  of  Fidelio  at  once;  but  "Beethoven  wiU 
plead  his  own  case  and  win  it."  It  had  been  played 
four  times,  the  interest  still  increasing.  But  "  a  whole 
season  would  not  be  too  much  for  the  understanding  of 
such  a  work,  so  foreign  to  the  habits  of  our  (the  Parisian) 
pubhc.  The  Italian  artists,  too,  need  to  put  themselves 
au  diapason  of  a  music,  for  which  they  naturally  have 
httle  sympathy;  and  that  they  do  mth  cveiy  trial." 

At  the  saftie  l^ieatre  have  been  produced  recently; 
Donizetti's  V elisir  d^ amore,  and  Verdi's  Nabucco,  Ernani 
and  I  Lombardi. 

Opeea  Comique.  Four  biifib  pieces  are  in  vogue  at 
this  theatre ;  these  are :  le  Caid,  le  Toreador,  Bonsoir  M. 
Pantalon,  and  k  Tableau  parlant.  MUe.  Miolan  is  deh- 
cious  in  the  first;  Mme.  Uoalde  ravishing  in  the  second 
and  fourth ;  Mile.  Lemercieb  very  amusing  in  the  tliird. 
So  says  the  France  Musicale. 

Since  then,  a  new  opera,  music  by  Geisae,  called  Le 
Carillonneur  de  Briir/es  (Bclh-inger  of  Bniges)  has  made 
its  appearance ;  Berlioz,  says  the  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
"praises  it  gently.  He  says  of  the  debutante' in  the 
opera.  Mile.  AVertiieuiiier,  that  she  has  that  inappre- 
ciably valuable  quality  in  her  voice,  truth;  and  what 
is  singular  for  a  voice  of  the  yiera  comijue,  it  is  decided- 
ly elegiac  in  cliaractcr." 


At  the  Opera  National  they  have  had  a  new  buffo 
opera,  by  Eugene  Dejazet,  called  "  A  Marriage  in  the 
Air,"  and  much  praised  of  the  critics.  In  M.  Dejazet, 
say  they,  "  our  lyric  stage  counts  one  eminent  composer 
more." 

Classical  Music,  too,  abounds  m  Paris.  At  tlie 
"  Conservatoire,"  we  read  of  symphonies  of  Mendels- 
sohn, Mozart  and  Beethoven,  played  by  an  incomparable 
orchestra,  under  the  prince  of  conductoi-s,  M.  Giraed  ; 
an  andante  and  finale  from  one  of  Haydn's  quartettes, 
"played  by  all  the  violins,  altos  and  bassos,"  (and  we 
are  told  that,  except  for  the  greater  volume  of  sound, 
you  could  shut  your  eyes  and  think  there  was  but  one 
instrument  upon  a  pai't ;)  songs  from  Weber's  Euryanihe 
and  from  an  opera  by  Gretry,  sung  by  Mme.  Laborde ; 
a  chorus  by  Gluck,  &c. 

The  following  was  the  programme  of  a  concert  of  the 
"St.  Ceciha  Society : "  1.  Overture  to  La  Veslale,  by 
Spontini;  2.  Fragments  from  Rosamonde,  a  lyric  drama 
by  Franz  Schubert;  3.  Symphony  in  C  minor,  by  Beet- 
hoven ;  4.  Chortis  from  Blanche  de  Provence,  by  Cheru- 
bini ;  5.  Air  varie,  by  Adam,  sung  by  Mile.  Lefebvre ;  6. 
Overture  to  Buy  Bias,  by  Mendelssohn. 

A  lady  pianist,  MUe.  Malleville,  is  giving  chamber 
concerts  of  the  choicest  progi-ammes.  Here  is  one  of 
them:  1.  Concerto  for  piano,  with  double  quatuor,  by 
Mozart;  2.  Andante  and  finale  of  sonata  in  C  major 
(Beethoven);  3.  Trio  for  piano,  vioUn  and  'ceUo  (Beet- 
hoven); 4.  Quintette  in  D  (Mozart);  B.  The  "Kreutzer 
Sonata"  of  Beethoven;  6.  AUegi-o  for  piano  (Scarlatti); 
7.  Allegro  of  Sonata  in  A  minor  (Mozart.) 

The  London  Adientsmn  (Feb.  21)  says: 

The  Chamber  Concerts  in  Paris,  seem  just  now,  in 
number,  to  rival  those  of  London ;  and  the  confraternity 
of  critics  are  accordingly  driven  to  their  last  colunms  of 
the  encyclopaedia  of  epithet,  as  may  be  instanced  by 
the  foUowing  untranslatable  j)raise  of  MdUe.  Clauss,  a ' 
yowus^  pianiste:  i 

"  EUe  a  rendues  possibles  les  impossibilit^s  digitjgradcs  de 
Liszt  dans  la  fantaisie  sur  Don  Juan ;  et  poui'tanb  son  style 
est  plutofc  lie,  onctueux,  intime  que  spectaculeux." 

MUe.  Ci.AOss  seems  to  be  the  "  bright  particular  star  " 
of  a  whole  galaxy  of  young  pianists,  male  and  female, 
who  have  lately  shone  in  Paris.  (We  have  more  about 
her  in  type.) 

A  Musical  Prodigy.  The  Gazette  Musicale  gives 
an  account  of  a  prochgious  musical  boy,  named  Frederic 
Gernshehn,  aged  only  ten  years  —  who  is  already  vigor- 
ous enough  as  a  pianist  to  perfoim  the  Concertos  of 
Weber,  Moscheles  and  Mendelssohn  in  pubhc.  Further, 
he  composes  in  fuU  score,  is  capable  of  improiisation, 
and,  in  short,  reproduces  the  marvels  of  finger,  fancy 
and  fceUng,  wrought  in  his  boyish  days  by  the  httle  Mo- 
zart. 

Ernst,  the  vioUnist,  has  been  giving  brUliant  concerts, 
assisted  by  Leopold  De  Meyee,  who,  tlie  Parisian 
critics  say,  has  improved,  comes  down  more  mercifully 
upon  the  keys,  &c. —  Heez  gives  concerts  and  continues 
to  publish  in  the  France  Musicale  his  very  superficial 
souvenirs  of  his  concert  four  in  America.  —  Liszt  has 
pubUshed  a  volume  upon  Chopin. — Thaleeeg  was  said 
to  have  his  face  set  towards  America. 

And  we  have  not  yet  half  exhausted  the  musical  nov- 
elties of  the  last  two  months  in  Paris ! 


Italy. 

It  needs  not  many  words  to  show  what  music  just 
now  reigns  in  Italy,  seeing  that  it  is  mostly  summed  up 
in  one  word  —  Verdi.  In  the  foreign  news  department 
of  a  late  French  musical  journal,  under  the  head  of 
Italy,  out  of  twenty-three  paragraphs  naming  the  operas 
performed  in  as  many  ItaUan  cities,  nineteen  give  some 
opera  of  Verdi's.  He  is  the  model  and  the  idol;  but 
there  are  plenty  of  younger  asphants : 

—  The  number  of  new  operas  perfonned  in  Italy  dur- 
ing the  year  1851,  amounted  to  30:  the  majority  were  at 
Naples,  Turin  and  Florence.  With  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, the  renown  of  their  composers  has  not  yet  penetrated 
across  the  frontiers  of  their  native  country. 

EJngland. 

CiiAMRUE  CoNcerts.  Look  through  any  recent  chron- 
icle of  a  musical  fortnight  in  London,  and  you  ai-e  in  a 
perfect  wilderness  of  them.  Our  Eisfddt's  SouV'CS  and 
our  Mendelssohn  Club  iire  mere  di'ops  in  the  bucket  to 


it.  There  is  a  certain  "  settled,  calm  content"  in  listen- 
ing to  Quartette  playing,  which  seems  to  suit  the  emi- 
nently domestic  turn  of  Englishmen. 

W.  SiERNDALE  Bennett  (the  genial  composer,  but 
too  imitative  pupil  of  Mendelssohn,)  Mr.  Halle,  Mr. 
Neate,  Mr.  SciPioN  Eousselot,  Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper, 
Jlr.  KiALLMARK,  Mons.  Billet,  Mr.  J.  Ella,  Mr. 
Aguilar,  &c.,  &c.,  are  each  giving  his  separate  series  of 
chamber  concerts,  with  programmes  of  the  very  highest 
order.  Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn, 
Spohr,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Weber,  and  the  other  great 
names  (not  to  mention  the  artists'  own,)  figure  more  or 
less  in  all  of  them,  as  authors  of  sonatas,  trios,  quartettes, 
quintettes,  nonettes,  songs,  with  and  "without  words,  &c. 

Li  Manchester,  too,  and  Liverpool,  and  other  provincial 
cities  we  read  of  like  things. 

"Daniel:  an  Oratorio,"  by  Mi'.  Lake,  is  advertised  as 
about  to  be  produced  at  Exeter  HaU  "  early  in  the  ensu- 
ing season,"  with  a  band  and  chorus  of  at  least  six  hun- 
di-ed  perfonners. 

St.  Martin's  Hall.  'So  programmes  are  more  inter- 
esting than  those  of  Mr.  Hullah's  Monthly  Concerts. 
That  for  Wednesday  last  included  Beethoven's  Mass  in 
C,  —  the  same  composer's  Choral  Piano  Forte  Fantasia, 
—  and  the  second  act  of  Weber's  '  Oberon.'  The  first 
work,  for  which  Mr.  Hullah's  Chorus  seems  to  have  a 
peculiar  affection,  went  exceUently ;  the  difficult  modu- 
lations, of  which  there  are  not  a  few,  being  given  in 
better  tune  than  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  them  given 
by  so  large  a  body  of  voices.  This  is  surely  the  king  of 
ail  Masses,  —  so  picturesque,  yet  so  devout,  —  so  solemn, 
yet  so  interestmg,  —  so  free  m  form,  yet  so  rich  in  sci- 
entific resources.  —  Athemeum. 

Hectoe  Berlioz  has  been  summoned  to  London  to 
direct  a  new  Philharmonic  Society  "with  au  orchesti'a 
hitherto  unprecedented  in  number,  for  there  will  be  at 
least  300  perfoi'mers.  It  is  the  design  of  the  Society  to 
give  a  series  of  six  concerts  in  Easter  Hall,  and  to  play 
the  most  characteristic  compositions  of  various  masters. 

Louis  Eakeman,  the  talented  pianist,  says  the  Mu,- 
sical  World,  has  arrived  in  London  for  the  season.  [We 
Bostonians  owe  our  first  taste  of  the  best  modem  piano 
forte  music  to  this  gentleman.] 

Emile  Prudent,  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  new 
school  piano  forte  writers,  is  about  to  settle  permanently, 
it  is  said,  in  London. 

The  rival  London  Operas  have  unrolled  then'  pro- 
grammes for  the  campaign  of  1852.  We  find  the  foUow- 
ing notice  of  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Gai'den : 

The  catalogue  of  avaUable  works  includes  no  less  than 
36  operas  —  3  of  Mozart,  1  of  Beethoven,  10  of  Rossini, 

3  of  Meyerbeer,  1  of  Weber,  1  of  Auber,  1  of  Cimarosa, 

4  of  Bellini,  7  of  Donizetti,  3  of  VercU,  1  of  Hal(5vy,  and 
1  of  Gounod  —  aU  of  which  have  already  been  performed. 
To  these  are  added  five  novelties  —  Spohr's  Faust,  Web- 
er's Oberon,  Rossini's  Comte  Ory,  Donizetti's  Les  Mar- 
tyrs, :ind  Pieiro  it  Grande,  a  new  opera  destined  express- 
ly for  the  theatre  by  M.  JuUien.  Faust,  having  been 
composed  ivith  dialogue,  required  the  addition  of  recita- 
tives to  suit  the  ItaUan  stage.  These  have  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Spohr  himself,  who  wiU  superintend  the  pro- 
duction of  his  opera. 

The  engagements  for  the  present  campaign  include 
nearly  aU  "the  old  fiivorites,  with  sundry  re-enforcements. 
The  principal  soprani  comprise  J.ladame  Grisi,  Madame 
Viardot,  Madame  Castellan,  and  MademoiseUe  Anna 
Zerr,  with  the  addition  of  Madame  Gazzaniga.  The 
male  department,  in  most  particulars  as  strong  as  ever, 
is  in  some  instances  fortified  by  new  acquisitions.  The 
only  important  omission  is  Signor  Tamburini,  whose 
respectable  name  we  miss  from  the  present  list  of  bary- 
tones. There  is  stiU,  however,  the  inmiitable  Signor 
Ronconi,  supported  by  the  careful  M.  Romrai,  and  Signor 
Bartohni  (cousin,  we  believe,  of  Signor  Tamberlik,)  a 
new  importation,  whose  laurels  have  been  won  at  Paler- 
mo, and  more  recently,  at  Biaissels.  The  aiiny  of  tenore 
is  invincible.  Signor  Mario  and  Signor  Tamberlik  are 
supported  by  two  other  celebrities  —  HeiT  Ander,  from 
Vienna,  renowned  as  one  of  the  best  singers  of  Meyer- 
beer's music,  and  M.  Gnymard,  the  first  tenor,  and  the 
rival  of^  M.  Roger,  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  Besides 
these,  there  are  Signor  Galvani,  a  new  light  tenor  from 
Man;  IleiT  Stigelli,  who  made  so  good  an  impression 
last  season ;  Avitli  Signers  Luigi  Mei  and  Soldi,  to  com- 
plete the  list.  The  basses  are  scarcely  less  fonnidablo. 
To  Herr  Formes  is  added  Signor  Miirini,  who  will  be 
recollected  as  ha^nng  sustained  the  post  of /inmo  basso 
profondo  in  1847,  1848,  and  1841t,  with  distinguished 
abi'lity.  Signers  Tagliafico,  Polonini,  Gregorio,  and 
Eache,  make  up  Oie  catalogue. 

Of  the  other  Opera,  Her  Majesty's,  we  read: 

Cruvelli,  whose  success  w.as  the  great  featm-e  last 
year,  mil  be  prima  donna  tliis  season,  together  with 
Madame  Soutag  and  JladenuiisoUe  Joanna  Wagner,  tho 
Gennan  "star,"  who  is  said  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
.Tenny  Lind  at  Bcriin.  Fcrlotti,  known  :is  a  singer  ;ind 
tragiij  actor,  and  tlie  bai-j'tone  Bnssini  arc  also  important 
among  the  new  engagements. 
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Germany. 

Berlin.  A  brilliant  court  concert  took  place  recently, 
directed  by  Meyerbeer,  who  had  drilled  his  forces  into 
perfect  execution.  Among  the  pieces  given  were:  A 
quatuor  fr&i  Mozart's  Idomeneo;  fragments  of  Gluck's 
Orpheo,  suSg  by  Mmes.  Wagner  and  Koester ;  the  Salut 
des  Fleurs,  trio  by  Cursohmann;  choruses  irom  the 
Prophite ;  finale  of  Rossini's  Comte  Ory ;  Turkish  march 
and  chorus  of  dorvises,  fi-om  Beethoven's  Ruins  of  Athens; 
Overture  to  Le  Jeune  Henri,  by  Mehul ;  with  piano  fan- 
tasias, &c. 

Meyerbeer's  "  Camp  of  Silesia  "  was  perfoi-med  at  the 
Court  theatre,  at  a  coronation  festival.  The  hall  was 
crowded.  Mme.  Tuczek,  who  sang  the  part  of  Vielka, 
bore  away  the  honors  of  the  evening. — ^On  Mozart's 
birth  day,  Don  Juan  was  played  to  perfection,  to  an  en- 
thusiastic audience.  —  Other  operas  have  been  the  Pro- 
pliite,  Eviryanthe,  Fidelia,  the  Deux  Journees  (Cherubini), 
&c. 

The  symphony  and  Chamber  Concerts  have  been  rich 
as  usual. 

The  celebrated  "Dom"  or  "  Cathedi-al  Choir"  has 
been  givmg  concerts  of  a  rare  quaUty,  in  which  the 
oldest  productions  of  Palestrina  have  alternated  with 
the  modem  compositions.  Between  the  vocal  pieces 
there  were  sextets,  septuors,  &c. 

The  "  Sing-Akadamie,"  founded  by  Zelter,  Goethe's 
friend  and  oon-espoudent,  has  lost  its  director,  Eungen- 
HAGEN.  Taubert  and  Naumann  were  candidates 
for  the  place.  This  society  has  recently  performed 
three  new  pieces :  a  Lauda  Sion,  by  Mendelssolm ;  a  par- 
aphrase of  Klopstock's  dominical  prayer,  set  to  music  by 
Taubert;  and  a  solemn  mass,  by  Nauraann. 

Weimar.  Liszt  is  here  dii'ector.  Egbert  Schu- 
mann has  been  invited  to  bring  out  his  new  opera,  com- 
posed to  Byron's  Manfred;  and  Berlioz,  his  Bemienuto 
Cellini. 

— -Madame  Sontag  is  making  a  trimnphal  musical 
progress  thi'ough  Germany.  She  does  not  go  to  Berlin, 
where  it  is  supposed  the  Court  would  not  wish  that  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments  a  few  years  since, 
should  appear  upon  the  stage.  The  railway  directors  all 
over  Geraiany  despatch  extra  trains  from  the  coimtry 
towns  to  the  Capital  in  which  the  Syren  chances  to  sing, 
and,  like  Banium,  sell  tickets  of  adirussion  to  the  opera. 
She  is  now  at  Hamburg,  where  she  w^as  to  play  twelve 
nights  for  150  Louis  d'or,  about  $682  a  night.  The 
quondam  Countess  travels  in  state.  She  and  her  retinue 
of  men  servants  and  maid  sei-vants,  and  the  Italian  cook, 
occupy  two  four  horse  carriages.  In  Hamburg,  she  will 
decide  whether  to  visit  the  United  States.  If  she  does, 
there  can  be  Mttle  doubt  that  her  success  will  be  glowing. 
Sontag  is  an  alabaster  statue,  with  a  musical  box  in  its 
moutli.  —  N.  ¥.  Tribune. 

St.  Petersburg.  The  benefit  of  Grisi  and  Mario 
was  a  regular  ovation.  The  opera  was  Lucreda  Borgia. 
The  "incomparable  pair"  were  called  on  the  stage  no 
less  than  twenty  times.  After  the  opera,  the  Emperor 
presented  Grisi  with  a  Cashmere  shawl,  worth  4,000  ru- 
bles (about  £800),  a  tiara  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  and 
a  ring  of  immense  value. 


ItoertiHemetite. 


NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTALOZZIAW  gCHOOIi  SONCt  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

37  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 

%*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends  that 
he  has  taken  the  new  store  No.  37  BromSield.  Street, 
(a  short  distance  fi'om  his  former  location  in  the  Trcmont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Keed  Organs,  Mclodeons,  &c.  &c, 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed. 

Apr.  10.  •  tf 

DEPOT    FOR 

HYDROPATHIC   BOOKS  ;  Phonographic  and  Phonotypic 
Works;  Eowler  Sc  Wells'  Publications  on  Phrenology 
and  Physiology,  &c. ;    Writings  of  Emanuel    Swedenborg, 
Theological  and  Philosophical ;   Barometers,  Thermometers, 
&c.    For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
Apr.  10.  tf  OTIS  CLAPP,  23  School  St, 


ARTISTS'   SUPPLY   STORE, 
35  ComliUl,  Boston. 

CONSTANTLY  FOR  SALE,  a  complete  assortment  and 
large  stock  of  Materials  for  OIL  PAINTING  ;  also  for 
WATEK  COLOR  PAINTING  and  DRAWING,  viz:  Artists^ 
Colors  for  Oil  Painting.,  prepared  in  Tubes  ;  prepared  Can- 
vas for  Oil  Painting ;  Bristle,  Sable,  Camel's  Hair,  and  Badger 
Brushes ;  Powder  Colors  ;  and  all  other  articles  required  lor 
Painting  in  Oil.  — also  — 

DRAWING  MATERIALS. 
Best  French  and  Swiss  Colored  Crayons ;  Conte,  Black,  and 
White  Crayons  ;  Pencils ;  Drawing  Paper  in  great  variety  and 
in  roll  of  any  length  ;  Crayon  Paper  and  Board  ;  Mono-Chro- 
matic Board ;  Superior  Water  Colors,  in  cakes  separately  or  in 
sets,  &c.  &c. 

The  above  articles  are  imported  principally  direct  from  the 
celebrated  Color  establishment  of  Wiksor  &  Newton  of  Lon- 
don, to  the  sale  of  whose  materials  the  subscriber  gives  par- 
ticular attention.  This  Houpe  obtained  the  Prize  Medal  for 
Colors  awarded  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London, 

Apr.  10.  tf  M.  J.  WHIPPLE,  35   Cornhill. 

ARY    SCHEPPER'S 

PAINTING  OF 

THE    BEAD    CHKIST, 

Is  NOW  OFFERED  FOR  SALE  at  about  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  importation  ;  namely,  the  low  price  of  Fifteen  Hun- 
dred Dollars. 

This  is  an  opportunity  of  obtaining,  at  an  unprecedented 
low  price,  a  celebrated  work  of  Scheffer,  who  is  universally 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  painters.  Se- 
vere, spiritual,  grand,  simple  —  he  possesses  the  most  wonder- 
ful power  over  the  heart,  and  the  pathos  and  force  of  his  ideas 
enchain  the  attention  and  excite  the  soul  with  holy  passion. 
His  world-renowned  painting  of  "  Christus  Consolator  "  finds 
an  equal  in  this  late  production  of  his  pencil. 

This  picture  is  on  exhibition  and  sale,  at 

Apr.  10.  tf         N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13   Tremont  Row. 

CHOICE    MUSIC    BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  AHD   FOR  SALE  BY 

OLIVER   DITSON, 

115    Tt^asliin.g'tou    Street,    Boston. 

CZERNY'S  Method  for  the  Piano,     ....  S3.00 

Bertini's  Indtructions  for  the  Piano,      .        .        .  3.00 

Hunten's  Piano  Forte  Instructions,       ....  1.50 

The  Child's  First  Music  Book,        .....  .50 

The  Piano  without  a  Master, .50 

The  Melodeon  without  a  Master, .50 

The  Guitar  without  a  Master,         ;        .        .         .         .  .50 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  for  Guitar,    ....  2.00 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  of  Singing,  ....  2.50 

Tocal  Exercises  and  Solfeggios  —  Lowell  Mason,  .        .  1.00 

Spohr's  Violin  School, 3.00 

Wragg's  Flute  Instructor, ;.  1.00 

Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,      ....  2.50 

The  Seminary  CUss  Book  of  Music,       ....  .50 

Czerny's  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,     ....  -60 

Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music,         .....  .25 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass, .75 

Five  Thousand  Musical  Terms — A  Complete  Dictionary,  .50 

Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS, 

C\  3EO.  P.  REEB  &  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
VT  of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  ;S;24  to  S14  a  dozen. 

Perqolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music. 

The  Nightinsate^s  Nest,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Rbichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.    Price,  $G  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  New  Instructions  for  the  Piano ;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  JuLius  Knorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.    Price,  3f2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  MozAET,  Haydn,  Beethoven,'  S.  Webb,  Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  fcr  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.    tf 

OLD  AND  MODERN 

ENGLISH,  FREKCH,  ITALIAN  AND   GERMAN 
FKOOFS    and   PRINTS, 

In,    Kline,    Mezzotint,    Ijitlxo^-apli,    &€.    &c. 

plain   and    colored. 

THE  particular  attention  of  Connoisseurs  is  invited  to  the 
opportunity  which  is  now  presented,  for  making  additions 
to  their  collections  of  valuable  ENGRAVINGS,  as  many  Proofs 
and  rare  Impressions  of  celebrated  Pictures,  which  are  also 
engraved  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists,  are  for  sale  at 

Apr.  10.  tf  N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13   Tremont  Row. 

HEWS'    PATENT 
AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Profes.sors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  ENGLAND  AKT  UNION. 

HON.  EDWARD  EVERETT.  President ;  Hon.  FRANKLIN 
DEXTER  andH.  W.  LONGFELLOW,  Vice  Presidents 
The  distribution  of  works  of  Art,  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  Qth  of  April. 

Terms,  Five  Dollars,  which  will  entitle  the  subscriber  to  a 
large  engraving  of  "  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Eudor,*"'  19  by  26 
inches,  to  a  share  in  the  distribution,  and  to  the  Bulletin. 

Subscriptions  received  at  the  Art  Union  Gallery,  38  Tremont 
Row.  It 


J.   CHICKEEING, 

PIANO   FOKTE    MANUFACTURER, 

334  AVasIiimgtoii   Street,  Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUPAOTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

Wo.  344  Wasllingtom  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  ^  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

E.   H.  wade; 

197  "WashLington  Street,  Boston. 

PUBILISHER  &.  BEALER  IN  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  every  description.  Pubhsher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.     PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  aU  of  the 
Music  published  by  AV.  H.  Oakes,  C.  Bradlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr,  10.  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

Wo.  129  "Wasliington  Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  EANCY 
Goods.  Noyelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

Mrs.  ROSA  GARCIA  De  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OP  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &.GUITAR, 

Residence  Wo.  37  Ash  St.,  Boston. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.    Also  MUSIC  ABEANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Apr.  10.  3m 

MUSIC    BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

BENJAMIN  B.  MUSSEY  &  CO. 

39   Coruhill,   Boston. 

BERTINI'S  FIABTO  FORTE  IWSTRTJCTOR. 
A  Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for  the  Piano  Forte. 

By  Henry  Bertini.  The  only  complete  and  correct  edition 

published. 

Tlie  Modern  Harp,  or  BOSTON  SACRED  MELODIST. 
A  Collection  of  Church  Music.  By  E.  L.  Weite  and  J.  E. 
Gould. 

TBie  Opera  Cliorns  Boole.  Consisting  of  Trios,  Quar- 
ters, Quintets,  Solos,  and  Choruses,  from  the  most  pop- 
ular Operas.    By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

Sal^lbatlL  Scliool  Lute.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
appropriate  Melodies,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath 
Schools. 

Tlae  TyroliaiiL  I^yre.  A  Glee  Book  consisting  of  easy 
pieces,  arranged  mostly  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass  voices,  for  the  use  of  Societies,  Schools,  Clubs,  Choirs, 
and  the  social  circle.    By  E.  L.  White  and  John  E.  Gould. 

Sacred  Chorus  Book.  Consisting  mostly  of  Selections 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn, Romberg,  Neukomm,  Rossini,  &c.  &c.,  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte.  Suitable  for 
singing  societies,  and  advanced  Bchools.  By  Edward  L. 
White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

TSie  Jenny  Lind  G-lee  Book.  Consisting  of  the 
most  popular  Songs  sung  by  Mad'lle  Jenny  I^nd,  By 
David  Paine. 

Popular  Scliool  Song  Books  j  THE  WREATH 
OF  SCHOOL  SONGS.  By  Edward  L.  White  and  John  E. 
Gould. 

Elementary  Music  Book.    By  Benjamin  F.  Baker. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

CZERNY'S  PIANO  FORTE  METHOD. 

As  a  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable. — 
London  Morning  Chronicle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utihty  it  can  never  be  surpassed.— 
J.  A.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  superior  to  all  others . 
— Drawing-Room  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  publications. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  other  methods. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It  is  calculated  to  impart  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — Baltimore  Patriot. 

A  book  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorough  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Sun. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  published. — Norfolk  County 
Journal: 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work. — 
N.  Y.  Scientific  American. 

The  most  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind. — Ma^on''s 
Choral  Advocate. 

It  is  a  standard  work  in  the  musical  circles  of  Great  Britain, 
—  The  Asmonean. 

This  book  must  be  of  great  value  in  schools  and  families. — 
N.  Y.  Observer. 

There  is  no  book  published,  which  can  compare  with  this.— 
East  Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  people. — Boston  Transcript. 

Powerful  aids  to  the  learner  are  embraced  in  this  work, — 
Message  Bird. 

A  deservedly  popular  -work.— Philadelphia  Mercury. 

Czerny  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
berg,  Listz  and  Doehler.— ia  France  Music.ale. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Waiihington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Bookyelier.'^  iu  the 
Union.  Apr.  10.     " 
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PUBLISHED  EVERT  SATURDAY, 
21  SCHOOL  STEEET,  BOSTON. 

TWO   DOLLARS  PER  AHHUM. 


Its  contents  will  relate  mainly  to  the  art  of 
Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  whole 
world  of  Art  and  of  pohte  Literature,  indeed  at 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Beautiful ;  including  from  time  to  time  : 

1.  Critical  reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios, 
Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the  notable 
works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers, 
&c. 

2.  Notices  of  new  music  published  at  home 
and  abroad. 

3.  A  summary  of  the  significant.Musical  News 
from  all  parts,  gathered  from  English,  German, 
French,  as  well  as  American  papers. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and 
places. 

5.  Essays  on  miisica,!  styles,  schools,  periods, 
authors,  compositions,  instruments,  theories;  on 
musical  education ;  on  Music  in  its  moral,  social, 
and  religious  bearings ;  on  Music  in  the  Church, 
the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber, 
and  the  Street ;  &c. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

7.  Occasional  notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  sBsthetic  Books,  the  Drama, 
&c. 

8.  Original  and  selected  Poems,  short  Tales, 
Anecdotes,  &c. 

A  brief  space  also  will  be  devoted  to  Advek- 
TisEMESTTS  of  articles  and  occupations  literary 
or  artistic. 

All  communications,  relating  to  the  business 
or  contents  of  tlie  paper,  should  be  addressed 
(post-paid)  to  J.  S.  DWIGHT, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 

SUBSCRII>TIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  School  St. 
By  REDDING  &  CO.,  8  State  St. 
"    GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Row. 
"    GEO,  W.  LIGHT,  ,3   CornhiU. 

"    SCIIARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  483  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
"    DEXTER  &  BROTHERS,  New   York. 
"    E.  L.  WALKER,  PIdlaclelphla. 
"    JOSEPH  SUILLINQION,   Washington,  D.  C. 
"    .7.  B.  RUSSELL,    Gazette   Office,   Cincinnati,   O. 
"    HOLBROOK  &  LONG,   Cleveland,   0. 

Persons  willing  to  become  Ai^cnts  for  jrrocwring  subscribers, 
especially  Music-Dealers  and  Tt ackers,  are  invited  to  corrispnncl 
with  tile  Editor,  as  abov.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  commissions  allowed. 


For  Dwiglit's  Journal  of  Music. 

Eeethoven  and  Ms  Third  Sympliony. 

[Extract  from  an  unpublished  work.] 

With  the  approach  of  cold  weather  [autumn 
of  1802]  Beethoven's  health  improved,  and  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  a  work  which  had  long 
floated  before  his  imagination,  and  in  which  the 
world  should  have  witness  of  that  mighty  genius, 
which  he  was  conscious  of  possessing.  This  was 
that  famous  work  now  known  as  the  "  Heroic 
Symphony." 

Bom  and  educated  on  tlje  Rhine,  in  almost 
the  only  section  of  Germany  at  that  time  not 
cursed  with  hereditary  despotism,  within  the 
reach  of  French  and  English  ideas,  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  Greek  and  Latir.  historians,  most 
of  whose  works  he  possessed  in  translations,  Bee- 
thoven had  come  to  Vienna  a  firm  and  staunch 
republican.  His  imagination  was  fiUed  with 
Plato's  Republic,  and  he  fondly  cherished  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  France,  having  cast 
off  its  burden  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  would 
at  length  make  real  the  ideal  of  the  great  phi- 
losopher. At  the  time  Bemadotte  was  in  Vienna 
as  ambassador  of  the  French  Directory,  Na- 
poleon had  recently  returned  from  his  famous 
Italian  campaign  and  was  residing  in  his  humble 
house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  and  mingling  in 
the  society  of  none  but  men  of  high  intellectual 
and  scientific  attainments.  That  great  ovation 
to  him  in  the  Luxembourg  had  just  taken  place, 
and  tliis  young  Corsican,  one  year  only  older 
than  Beethoven,  was  the  foremost  man  of  the 
Eastern  continent. 

"  Napoleon  was  now  almost  adored  by  the 
republicans  all  over  Europe,  as  the  great  cham- 
pion of  popular  rights.  The  people  looked  to 
him  as  their  friend  and  advocate.  The  brilliancy 
of  his  intellect,  the  purity  of  his  morals,  the  sto- 
ical finnness  of  his  self-endurance,  his  untiring 
energy,  the  glowing  eloquence  of  every  sentence 
winch  feU  from  his  lips,  his  youth  and  feminine 
stature  and  his  wondrous  achievements,  all  com- 
bined to  invest  him  with  a  fascination  such  as  no 
mortal  man  ever  exerted  before."  —  /.  S.  C.  Ab- 
bot. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  with  what  interest 
Beethoven  would  hear  of  this  young  hero  from 
Bcrnadottc,  and  how  naturally  he  would  come  to 
regard  him  as  tlte  one  destined  to  regenerate  the 
civil  and  political  institutions  of  Europe.     Count 


Moritz  Liehnowsky  attributed  the  first  suggestion 
of  a  work  in  honor  of  Napoleon  from  the  pen  of 
Beethoven,  to  the  French  Ambassador,  and  in 
1823,  when  the  composer  had  occasion  to  write 
to  that  General,  then  king  of  Sweden,  in  rela- 
tion to  his  great  second  Mass,  his  thoughts  re- 
curred to  the  period  of  their  acquaintance,  and 
"  he  distinctly  recollected,  that  it  really  was  Ber- 
nadotte,  who  awakened  in  him  the  first  idea  of 
the  Smfonia  Eroica."  —  Schindler. 

How  eagerly  he  would  follow  the  career  of  the 
young  conqueror,  as  detailed  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  of  which  he  was  an  insatiate  reader, 
may  easily  be  imagined.  At  the  close  of  1802, 
that  man,  sprung  from  the  people,  Hke  Beethoven 
himself,  was  at  the  head  of  a  government  some- 
what sinular  in  form  to  that  of  the  old  Roman 
Republic ;  his  title,  that  of  Consul,  recalled  rB*-,. 
collections  of  its  best  days,  and  he  sat  in  judg- 
ment above  the  crowned  heads  of  Germany,  di- 
viding and  disposing  according  to  his  own  will. 

His  character  in  the  eyes  of  aU  repubhcans 
was  still  unblemished ;  that  final  act,  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Imperial  sceptre,  had  not  yet  un- 
bhnded  them  to  a  perception  of  his  inordinate 
ambition  and  his  utter  indifference  as  to  the 
means  of  its  gratification.  At  all  events,  Bee- 
thoven at  that  time  cherished  a  boundless  admi- 
ration for  him  and  likened  Mm  to  the  greatest 
of  the  Roman  Consuls. 

These  remarks  have  been  called  forth  by  a 
conviction,  that  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the 
"  Heroic  Symphony  "  is  not  in  accordance  vrith  the 
train  of  thought  and  feehng,  which  Beethoven  in 
this  great  work  intended  to  portray.  It  is  not  a 
work  written  to  commemorate  Napoleon,  the  Em- 
peror, and  exile  of  St.  Helena,  but  one  suggested 
by  the  career  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  —  of  him 
who  had  grasped  the  loose  reins  of  power  and  re- 
pressed with  a  master's  hand  the  destructive  mad- 
ness of  the  French  Democracy.  The  tide  under 
which  it  was  given  to  the  world,  was  an  after- 
thought, written  after  the  composer's  opinion  of 
Napoleon  had  undergone  an  entire  change ;  and 
that  the  "  Marcia  Funebre  "  was  not  written  as  a 
requiem  for  the  hero,  appeare  clearly  enough  from 
a  remark  dropped  by  Beethoven,  on  being  told 
that  at  length  the  exile  slept  the  sleep  that  knows 
no  waking.  Alluding  to  the  march  he  said,  "  that 
for  this  catastrophe  lie  had  composed  ajipropriatc 
music  seventeen  ycai-s  before,  music  which  fully 
predicted  it,  thoiigli  xtnintenlionally  (ohne  dass  es 
seine  Absicht  gewesen)  on  his  part." 
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Few  persons  can  have  heard  this  symphony  for 
the  first  time  and  not,  under  the  influence  of  the 
idea  that  it  was  composed  "  to  celebrate  the  death 
of  a  hero,"  have  been  startled,  and  offended  al- 
most, by  the  strange  contrast  between  the  second 
and  the  succeeding  movements.  A  writer  at  the 
time  of  its  first  public  performance  in  Vienna 
said,  "  Unity  (of  design  and  effect)  is  almost  en- 
tirely lost ;"  and  among  the  niunerous  criticisms  in 
the  Enghsh  as  well  as  German  musical  periodicals, 
there  are  few,  which  do  not  imply  the  truth  of 
this  one  from  the  "  Plarmonieou,"  on  occasion  of  a 
partial  performance  of  the  Symphony :  "  The  Sin- 
fonia  Eroica  of  Beethoven  most  properly  ended 
with  the  Funeral  March,  omitting  the  other  parts, 
which  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  avowed 
design  of  the  composition."  Had  Beethoven 
given  a  key  to  this,  as  he  has  done  to  the 
Pastoral  Symphony,  there  is  no  doubt  that  all 
would  be  found,  though  singular  and  "  Beetho- 
venish,"  stiU  satisfactory.  At  all  events,  consid- 
ering the  circumstances  attending  its  production, 
may  we  not  view  it  as  Beethoven's  political  testa- 
ment and  confession  of  faith,  —  a  work  in  which 
he  honored  the  French  Consul  more  by  making 
him  the  type  of  heroism  universally,  than  by  any 
labored  attempt  to  paint  the  individual,  as  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  done  ? 

The  following  Argument  may  perhaps  convey 
more  clearly  the  intention  of  the  above  remarks, 
and  relieve  the  mind  of  the  reader  from  the  dis- 
agreeable feeling  caused,  on  hearing  the  Heroic 
Symphony,  by  the  "  entii'e  inconsistency  "  of  the 
Scherzo  and  Finale  with  the  other  movements. 

Allegro  cm,  brio.    The  Hero  announced  and  porti-ayed. 
A  very  long,  powerful  and  majestic  movement,  built 
upon  themes  simple  and  bold,  yet  vigorous  and  capable 
of  being  wrought  up  to  an  inconceivable  grandeur. 
Mnrcia  Funebre,  adagio  assai.    Inexpressibly  grand  and 
affecting,  a  picture  of  the  hopeless,  desponding,  des- 
pairing condition  of  the  millions  groaning  beneath  the 
weight  of  despotism  —  wild  rage,  anarchy,  bloody  and 
unsuccessful  revolution, — the  requiem  of  order  and 
liberty. 
Scherzo  and-  Trio.     One  of  the  most  original  and  striking 
of  Beethoven's  compositions.    Those  long  successions 
of  staccato,  pianissimo  notes — what  do  they  mean? 
They  whisper  the  tidings  —  for  none  dares  spealc  aloud 
—  of  the  Hero's  advent ;  the  news  reaches,  and  hope 
and  expectation  pervade,  aU  classes ;  the  trio  of  horns, 
so  delicious,  what  is  this  but  the  joyful  hope  of  de- 
liverance, which  has  arisen  at  length?     And  every- 
where the  pulse  quickens,  and  all  is  in  breathless  ex- 
pectation ;  and  just  at  the  close  of  the  movement,  the 
joy  which  pervades  all  hearts,  but  which  has  thixs  far 
been  per  force  hidden,   dissembled,  finds  vent  and 
bursts  forth. 
Finale.    The  Hero  comes ;  a  short  struggle ;  chaos,  an- 
ai'chy,  the  rule  of  wild  passion — all  give  way  before 
him ;  and  then  the  jubilant  choms,  swelhng  and  dying 
away,  ever  renewed  and  ever  more  joyous  and  unre- 
strained, rings  to  the  praise  of  Mm  whose  strong  hand 
has  brought  liberty  and  order  and  peace. 
But  whatever  may  have  actually  been  the  train 
of  thought,   which   Beethoven  followed  in  this 
grand  composition,  it  is  certain  that  he  gave  him- 
self to  it  with  all  his  strength  and  energy.     With 
the  exception  of  wi-iting  a  few  sonatas  and  quar- 
tets, which    were    ordered    by    noblemen   and 
publishers,  and  the  preparations  for  a  concert,  he 
seems  to  have   devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
Symphony  through  the  winter  and  the  succeeding 
summer,   which  he   spent  in    Ober  Dobling,   a 
village  near  the  capital.     lU  health  and  various 
circumstances  combined  to  hinder  its  completion, 
until,  if  Schindler  is  correct,  the  year  1804  had 
opened  before  the  last  touches  were  put  to  it.    In 


May  of  this  year,  however,  it  was  finished,  and  a 
fair  copy  lying  on  his  table,  on  the  title  page  of 
which,  at  the  very  top,  was  the  single  word 
"  Buonapaite ; "  at  the  very  bottom,  "  Luigi  Van 
Beethoven." 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1804,  Napoleon  assumed 
the  crown  as  Emperor  of  the  French.  The 
news  soon  reached  Vienna.  Ferdinand  Ries 
heard  it  and  coming  to  Beethoven  found  him  and 
Count  Moritz  Lichnowsky  together.  Hies  re- 
lated what  he  had  heard.  Beethoven  flew  into  a 
violent  passion,  and  cried  out,  "  Is  he  too  nothing 
more  than  a  common  man  ?  Now  he  will  also 
trample  all  human  rights  under  foot,  just  to  serve 
his  own  ambition.  He  wUl  place  himself  now 
above  all  others  and  become  a  tyrant ! "  Then 
going  to  the  table  he  seized  the  Symphony,  tore 
the  title  page  completely  in  two,  and  threw  the 
whole  upon  the  floor,  from  which  for  some  time 
he  would  allow  no  one  to  take  it.  The  first  page 
was  afterwards  copied  and  the  work  received 
its  present  title.  Prince  Lobkowitz  then  pur- 
chased the  use  of  it  for  a  few  years,  and  the  first 
performances  of  it  were  in  his  palace. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

LINES   WRITTEN    AT   SEA. 

To  him,  who  loves  all  Beauty, 

It  is  a  rare  delight 
On  the  ocean — in  the  summer, 

In  the  magical  moonlight ; 

On  the  deck  of  a  proud  vessel 

That  rides  triumphantly, 
While  the  golden  moonfire  wrinkles 

A  pathway  o'er  the  sea. 

Like  giant  sea-sheHs  humming 

iEolian  harmonies. 
The  white  sails  high  above  him 

Are  rounded  in  the  breeze ; 

While  down  their  stainless  whiteness 

The  cordage  shadows  flow, 
Like  leafless  forest  branches 

Shadowed  upon  the  snow: 

The  regal  moon  before  him. 

The  northern  mom  behind. 
And  starry  Cassiopoeia, 

And  the  good  ship  filled  mth  wind. 

And  whither  —  say  0  whither 

Speeds  on  the  moonlit  ship  ? 
Westward  forever,  homeward 

Where  the  stars  in  ocean  dip. 

The  night  has  drunk  the  nectar 

Of  the  moon's  o'erflowing  cup, 
That  drowns  far  to  the  eastward 

The  pale  stars  coming  up. 

So  drinks  the  soul  thy  Beauty, 

0  spirit  of  the  sea, 
Till  di-eaming  and  awaking 

Seem  each  a  mystery. 

And  in  the  spirit's  dreamlight 

The  present  disappears. 
And  past  and  future  mingling 

Dissolve  the  weight  of  years. 


A  LETTER  from  Mayence  contains  the  follow- 
ing. — "  It  is  known  that  Mozart  was  painted 
twice  only  from  the  life :  once  by  the  German 
painter,  Tischbein,  —  the  other  time  by  an  Italian 
painter.  Father  Martini,  of  Bologna.  Both  pic- 
tures had  disappeared.  In  recently  taking  an 
inventory  of  the  effects  of  a  former  violinist  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt's  Chapel, 
the  first  of  these  pictures  was  found,  signed  with 
the  autograph  monogram  of  Tischbein.  The  im- 
mortal author  of  Don  Giovanni  appears  here  in  a 
coat  of  French  fashion,  green  in  color,  large  frill. 


waistcoat  of  yellow  satin,  and  powdered  wig. 
Two  inhabitants  of  Mayence  —  M.  Arntz,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  M.  Schulze, 
the  organist  —  who  knew  Mozart  personally,  afiirm 
that  the  portrait  presents  a  striking  likeness';  — 
and  the  former  adds,  that  the  costume  given  is 
precisely  that  which  Mozart  was  accustomed  to 
wear  when  he  played  on  the  piano  at  the  Court 
of  the  Elector.  This  portrait  diflers  essentially 
from  all  the  engraved  likenesses  of  Mozart.  Most 
of  these  were  probably  taken  from  a  medal  struck, 
in  1784,  at  Munich,  in  honor  of  the  great  musi- 
cian." 


CLASSIC    AND  OPERATIC    MUSIC, 

OK 

The  Contrapraitists  and  the  Melodists. 

[We  translate  the  following  from  the  German,  from  an 
admu-able  smnmary  of  the  early  history  of  Music,  intro- 
ductory to  a  critical  estimate  of  the  mission  and  achieve- 
ments of  MOZAET.] 

Head  or  play  thi'ough  an  excellent  theatrical 
score,  some  opera  of  Gltjck's  for  instance ; 
take  away  the  text  and  the  singers,  and  let 
it  be  heard  by  amateurs,  who  have  no  idea  of 
its  previous  intention  ;  and  this  music,  on  the 
stage  so  beautiful,  so  speaking,  so  expressive,  so 
descriptive,  will  say  little,  and  in  that  Uttle  there 
will  be  no  order  nor  connection  to  be  found. 
And  yet  the  composer's  thoughts  remain  un- 
touched ;  there  has  been  no  alteration  in  the 
melody  nor  in  the  chords.  "  But  the  material 
effect,"  I  shall  be  asked ;  "  is  this  to  count  for 
nothing  ?  "  I  count  it  much  ;  but  patience  ;  here 
is  a  Quartet  by  Mozart,  which  shall  be  executed 
by  the  same  instrumentists.  So  far  as  execu- 
tion is  concerned,  the  forces  shall  be  equal.  But 
is  not  everything  connected  here  and  flowing  from 
its  proper  motiv  ?  Do  not  the  thoughts  blend  in  a 
stream  of  strictest  logic  and  of  most  persuasive 
eloquence,  together  with  the  most  exalted  poetry  ? 
In  this  music  do  you  miss  the  orchestra,  the 
singers  and  the  drama  ?  Does  it  require  an  inter- 
preter ?  Now  then,  since  we  are  agreed  in  this, 
tell  me  what  the  Quartet  means  ?  Means !  yes, 
I  feel  it  certainly  ;  but  how  to  render  it  in  words 
I  know  not.     It  is  not  anything  that  can  be  told. 

There  could  not  be  a  better  proof,  that  music  has 
two  sorts  of  value  and  of  meaning :  one  relative, 
the  other  absolute  and  purely  musical.  This 
defines  the  contrapuntal  style  in  general  and 
the  Fugue  in  particular,  and  so  justifies  its  exist- 
ence, as  well  as  its  claim  to  the  title  of  pu7-e 
music.  What  then  is  a  Fugue  ?  It  is  a  musical 
proposition,  which  is  unfolded  simply  or  contradic- 
torily, according  as  it  has  one  or  more  subjects, 
together  with  the  argmnents,  which  are  deduced 
solely  from  the  relations  of  the  harmony  and  of 
the  counterpoint ;  a  music,  which  plays  in  an 
ingenious  and  (so  to  say)  abstract  manner  with 
its  elements.  The  end  of  the  game  is  the  game 
itself,  and  the  Fugue  signifies,  above  all,  just  what 
it  must  signify  in  its  pecuHarity  as  Fugue.  If  it 
is  good,  it  will  be  found  good ;  requu-e  no  more  ; 
you  have  already  the  sense  of  the  work.  This 
sense  never  lies  in  the  text  of  the  vocal  fugue. 
The  words,  attached  to  it,  ai-e  too  few  to  help  us 
to  this  sense,  nor  can  the  fugue  itself  derive  much 
profit  from  them.  They  merely  serve  to  furnish 
syllables  to  the  singers.  Kyrie  Eleison,  or  Hosanna 
in  Excelsis,  —  these  are  all  the  words,  which  the 
longest  and  most  thoroughly  developed  fugue 
requii'es. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  contrapuntal  style,  by 
means  of  analogy,   re-enacts  the  faculties   and 
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laws  of  the  understanding  on  the  domain  of  feel- 
ing. And  indeed  the  arrangement  and  studied 
(viotivirte)  sequence  of  musical  thoughts,  the 
beauty  of  the  thematic  development  corresponds 
to  the  deductions,  proofs  and  conclusions,  which  a 
skilful  logician  knows  how  to  draw  from  some 
fruitful  proposition.  The  combination  of  two  or 
more  themes,  contrasted  in  their  melodic  plan  and 
in  their  rhythmical  movement,  gives  a  type  of 
the  approximation  of  two  thoughts,  which  seem 
at  first  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  each 
other,  but  out  of  whose  unforseen  contact  a  design 
suddenly  becomes  perceptible,  which  charms  by 
its  novelty  and  surprises  by  its  clearness.  In  short, 
is  not  the  unity  of  subject,  strictly  adhered  to  and 
wisely  connected  with  all  the  incidental  and  epi- 
sodical details,  alike  a  merit  in  the  rhetorician  and 
the  contrapuntist? 

And  yet,  how  strange  !  the  more  a  composition 
through  analogy  approaches  that  kind  of  elo- 
quence, which  is  called  deliberative  or  demonstra- 
tive, the  less  does  the  sense  of  the  work  admit  of 
verbal  commentaries.  Whence  comes  this  ?  It 
follows  from  the  fact,  that  between  verbal  and 
musical  logic  there  always  lies  the  diiference 
between  thinking  and  feeling.  The  better  a 
truth  of  abstract  feeUng  has  been  analyzed  and 
presented  in  the  language  of  feeling,  the  less  will 
the  language  of  reason,  or  spoken  words,  affect  this 
series  of  corollaries  in  notes,  which  prove  nothing, 
unless  they  be  resolved  into  an  emotion  of  the 
heart  or  an  enjoyment  for  the  ears.  Just  so  it  is 
in  another  sphere,  that  of  the  pure  Mathematics, 
in  which  truths  in  the  same  way  elude  verbal 
logic,  and  can  only  be  given  through  algebraical 
and  numerical  formulas. 

When  we  reflect  upon  all  these  properties  of 
music,  some  of  which  penetrate  so  far  down  into 
those  depths  of  the  soul,  that  are  most  inaccessible 
to  the  understanding  and  to  words,  we  see  before 
all  things,  how  much  they  approach  the  nature  of 
the  religious  sentiment,  and  why  the  contrapuntal 
and  fugued  styles  have  been  principally  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  church;  the  only  direct 
application  of  music,  in  which  the  two  significa- 
tions and  the  two-fold  values,  between  which  we 
have  been  laboring  to  point  out  the  distinction, 
have  met  and  become  identical.  What  musician 
has  not  felt  the  everlasting  harmony  of  the  sub- 
lime church  music  with  the  sublime  act,  which  it 
■accompanies  ?  Hear  those  voices,  rising  one  after 
the  other  in  slow  and  sustained  tones  ;  they  inter- 
twine and  separate  like  the  spiral  wreaths  of 
incense  rising  fropi  the  censer,  while,  now  higher 
and  now  lower,  they  continually  echo  the  same 
complaining  words.  That  is  not  the  expression 
of  a  passionate  grief,  one  of  those  torturing 
agonies  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  it  is  the  holy  and 
poetic  sorrow,  which  announces  itself  in  the  old 
cathedrals ;  it  is  the  utterance  of  our  common 
misery  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  ever  repeated  and 
evermore  the  same.  The  Allegro  of  a  jubilant 
fugue  follows  upon  the  Andante.  Is  this  the 
reverberation  of  a  worldly  festival,  the  martial 
sound  of  triumph,  or  the  announcement  through 
thousands  of  the  people's  voices  of  some  happy 
national  event?  Nothing  of  all  that.  This  chorus 
expresses  the  solemnity  of  the  Lord's  day;  it 
celebrates  an  altogether  mystical  feast;  it  sings  in 
unison  with  all  Christian  souls,  who,  weary  of  the 
bustle  of  the  world,  have  come  to  hear  the  hymns 
of  the  king  of  prophets  and  the  concerts  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem. 


It  may  have  been  remarked,  that  the  stumbling 
blocks,  commonly  placed  between  works  in  the 
contrapuntal  style  and  the  majority  of  hearei-s, 
frequently  seem  not  to  exist  in  the  church  music ; 
the  ignorant  appear  to  understand  it  about  as  well 
as  the  initiated.  We  have  already  given  one  of 
the  reasons  of  this  exception ;  but  there  is  another, 
far  more  universal,  since  it  ojjerates  without  dis- 
tinction upon  hearers  of  all  countries  and  com- 
munions. There  is  an  acoustic  reason  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

The  remarkable  resonance,  in  buildings  devoted 
to  public  worship,  swells  the  volume  of  tone,  ren- 
dering a  multitude  of  details  imperceptible ;  it  in 
a  manner  simplifies  the  music  and  lends  to  the 
material  effect  a  force,  which  is  enough  to  shake 
the  hearer,  and  that  entirely  without  any  assistance 
of  the  composition,  supposing  it  to  be  well  executed. 
Scarcely  has  the  piece  begun,  when  you  surrender 
yourself  with  a  shudder  to  that  irresistible  power 
of  the  accords  produced  by  a  hundred  select 
voices,  strengthened  by  a  crowd  of  symphonists, 
through  which  is  heard  the  harmonic  storm  of  the 
organ  roaring,  making  the  whole  sonorous  building 
tremble.  And  you  will  say  "  It  is  God's  voice." 
Yes,  it  is  the  voice  of  God,  making  itself  heard 
through  one  of  the  most  adorable  laws  of  his 
creation. 

While  the  harmonic  effects  are  thus  rounded 
off"  and  consohdated  in  great  masses,  the  ear 
ceases  to  be  much  perplexed  by  details,  which 
would  have  been  quite  bewildering,  had  they 
been  more  distinctly  heard.  So  far  is  this  the 
case,  that  a  Mass,  when  reduced  to  the  simplest 
jjossible  mode  of  execution  and  heard  as  Quartet 
or  Quintet  in  a  chamber,  is  frequently  no 
longer  recognized  by  the  very  hearer,  who  had 
been  transported  by   it  during  divine   service. 

These  remarks  explain  many  things  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present  of  Music.  We  now  know  why 
the  fugued  counterpoint,  which  grew  always  more 
and  more  offensive  and  was  gradually  excluded 
from  all  profane  compositions,  after  Bach  and 
Handel  found  its  last  place  of  refuge  in  the 
temples ;  why  it  pleased  in  the  church  and  dis- 
pleased elsewhere ;  and  why,  since  its  re-introduc- 
tion, the  mass  of  the  dilettanti  have  yet  been  able 
to  perceive  no  gusto  in  it  in  the  Chamber  music. 
If  in  our  day  v/e  see  many  voluntary  martyrs  to 
the  contrapuntal  style,  who  impose  upon  them-' 
selves  the  penance  of  hearing  a  Quartet  worked 
off,  it  is  because  the  title  of  a  dilettante  has  become 
a  sort  of  standing  in  the  world,  a  card  of  intro- 
duction, opening  many  doors  to  one,  which  but 
for  that  would  have  remained  shut  against  him. 
We  are  obliged  to  be  kind  and  patient  hearers  of 
musicians,  who  play  gratis.  One  checks  himself, 
when  the  tendency  to  gape  comes  over  him  too 
heavily,  and  utters  ever  and  anon  the  exclama- 
tions :  exquisite !  wonderful !  divine !  like  the 
sentinel's :   Who's  there  !  to  show  that  he  is  awake. 

How  much  easier  living  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  Opera,  in  the  land  of  musical  freedom, 
where  the  listeners  recover  their  full  natural  inde- 
pendence !  Every  one  is  there  for  his  money's 
worth ;  every  one  is  sovereign  judge  of  the  satis- 
faction that  he  buys ;  and  if  the  great  multitude 
docs  not  find  this  satisfaction  there,  then  woe  to 
the  composer  or  the  players !  We  have  a  right 
to  abuse  those,  who  rob  us.  Here  the  public 
reigns  despotic,  and  the  taste  of  the  many  from 
of  old  has  been  the  supreme  law.  In  the  theatre 
there   is   no  appeal   from   the   decisions   of  the 


public  ;  the  sentence  is  executed  the  moment  it  is 
passed,  and  the  condemned  always  have  the  worst 
of  it. 

The  other  style  hardly  requires  the  same  amount 
of  explanations.  Melody  is  ground  for  every- 
body's feet.  Whoever  loves  Music  loves  Melody, 
and  for  the  hiunan  race  en  masse  Melody  makes  up 
the  whole  of  music.  Besides,  I  have  already  in 
a  certain  manner  sought  to  enumerate  its  negative 
properties,  in  endeavoring  to  indicate  the  sphere 
and  limits  of  the  fugued  style.  All  that  this  latter 
cannot  do.  Melody,  with  the  aid  of  Harmony, 
reduced  to  mere  accompaniment,  can  do.  In  this 
simplified  form,  if  Melody  can  move  freely,  she 
lends  expression  to  aU  positive  emotions,  even  to 
images  of  visible,  imitated,  or  poetically  felt  phe- 
nomena ;  she  interprets  words  and  lends  them 
thereby  an  unwonted  power;  in  the  theatre 
she  kindles  up  within  us  all  the  passions,  which 
she  knows  how  to  portray  and  excite ;  she  fur- 
nishes the  executive  talents  with  the  means  of 
their  triumphs  ;  she  pours  out  streams  of  rapture 
through  the  organ  of  a  euphonious  voice,  or 
through  the  vibrations  of  an  instrimient,  and 
transports  a  whole  public  into  that  enthusiasm, 
which  is  openly  manifested  on  the  arrival  of  a 
virtuoso  of  the  first  rank.  Is  it  not  Melody  again 
that  conjures  up  the  dearest  shadows  of  the  past, 
and  with  a  few  magic  notes  carries  you  back  into 
the  times  of  a  bhss  long  vanished,  or  spans  long 
distances  and  leads  the  sorrowing  soul  into  its 
home  ?  Is  it  not  she,  that  sustains  the  courage 
of  the  warrior  and  inspires  him  in  the  hour  of 
battle  ?  She,  that  lends  fervor  to  om-  most 
cheerful  festivals  !  She  that  leads  straightway  to 
the  fountain,  whereat  poor  humanity  most  com- 
monly drinks  oblivion  and  consolation  for  its 
sorrows  ;  that  speaks  to  us  so  gracefully  of  Love 
and  makes  us  more  susceptible  thereof?  It  is 
still  always  Meledy.  And  if  I  cannot  give  myself 
up  to  Love,  says  some  one,  /  at  least  make  music  ; 
and  this  at  least  marks  excellently  well  the  cor- 
respondence of  these  two  occupations.  This  is 
what  the  rhetoricians  call  the  subhme  in  thought. 

By  the  side  of  these  attributes  of  the  harmonico- 
melodic  style,  the  delights  of  countei-point  seem 
very  weak  and  very  insignificant.  But  all  things 
have  their  compensations  in  this  world.  If  Melody 
is  an  eternal  principle  for  the  rejuvenescence  of 
Music,  so  too  it  is  an  ever  present  cause  of  its 
corruption  and  its  death.  By  the  ease,  with  which 
it  assumes  aU  cold's  and  accomodates  itself  to  all 
forms,  by  its  subserviency  to  the  most  moody  and 
transient  influences.  Melody  makes  any  given 
system  of  composition  to  appear,  so  far  as  the 
hearers  are  concerned,  as  either  national  or  foreign, 
antiquated  or  new.  It  founds  the  momentary 
taste  and  it  destroys  it.  Tlie  instability  peculiar 
to  this  element  of  music  became  stUl  greater  mth 
a  superficial  and  almost  prinutive  harmony,  like 
that  in  the  majority  of  the  Italian  operas  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  At  first,  when  it  held  sole 
sway,  the  power  of  the  ruling  melody  was  so 
much  the  greater ;  but  it  soon  lost  its  attractive 
energy,  since  it  had  surrendered  itself  with  too 
little  reserve  to  the  wishes  of  the  ear.  Works 
in  this  style,  called  homophonic  or  (one-voiced), 
that  is  to  say  purely  melodic,  generally  soon  wear 
out;  we  see  them  in  their  decline  follow  the 
opposite  progression  from  that  indicated  by  their 
<Trowinn'  favor;  the  mchmcholy  progress  from 
inditlbrcnce  to  satiety,  and  from  satiety  to  loath- 
ing.    Tliey  were  loved  more  and  more,  because 
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they  were  well  knowB ;  and  they  ceased  to  be 
loved,  because  they  were  known  too  well.  And 
then  the  music  is  no  more  than  a  dried  up  flower, 
which  has  outlived  its  colors  and  its  fragrance,  a 
noble  wine,  which"  has  lost  its  fine  aroma. 

This  mournful  type,  and  yet  too  true,  of  our 
enjoyments  gives  the  true  measure  for  both  styles 
of  music,  viewed  from  their  opposition  and  their 
equipoise,  since  they  both  have  a  for  and  an 
against.  The  enjoyments,  which  Melody  creates, 
are  incomparably  more  hvely  ;  those  of  Counter- 
point on  the  contrary  far  more  enduring.  The 
fonner  are  had  gratis,  the  latter  must  be  purchased 
by  labor  and  study,  like  the  pleasures  of  the  mind 
which  they  represent  in  music,  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  represent  them  in  that.  In  the  analogies 
of  the  melodic  style  we  find  again  all  the  expres- 
sion and  emotional  power  of  speech,  the  passions 
with  their  joys  and  sorrows.  Counterpoint  occu- 
pies the  opposite  psychological  domain  ;  its  serious 
expressions  do  not  harmonize  much  with  sensuality ; 
they  touch  the  Infinite  on  all  sides  ;  they  address 
inefiable  words  to  the  soul ;  they  talk  with  it  the 
exalted  language  of  Poesy,  which  flashes  from 
the  vaulted  firmament  in  characters  of  fire ;  and 
the  thought  readily  suggests  itself,  that,  had  the 
stars  an  audible  as  they  have  a  visible  voice,  the 
mathematical  laws,  having  become  euphonious, 
would  spread  abroad  the  combinations  of  the 
Fugue ;  and  that  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  would 
then  be  a  song  of  inmunerable  themes,  as  many 
as  there  are  separate,  and  yet  united  worlds,  to 
sing  the  praise  of  the  Father  of  all  worlds. 

[To  be  continued.] 


A  EeminisceEce  of  Bosio. 

[From  Jlfe  article  about  the  Opera  Singers.] 

And,  first ;  of  the  "  bright,  particular  star," 
Signora  Bosio,  or  " My  lady  Beaux-yeux"  as 
some  New  Yorker  wittily  and  aptly  hath  it.  For, 
those  dark,  speaking  eyes,  at  once  innocent  and 
arch,  are  full  of  soft  light  and  beauty  as  a  ga- 
zelle's. The  lustrous,  massive,  jet  black  hair 
reminds  you  of  IMHton's  "smoothing  the  raven 
down  of  darkness  till  it  smiled."  The  face, 
small-featured,  pure-complexioned,  beaming  with 
inteUigence,  and  changing  with  the  quick  and 
subtle  play  of  feehng ;  the  fight  and  slender  fig- 
ure, at  once  lady-hke  and  fairy-like,  graceful, 
harmonious,  spirituel  in  every  motion ;  combine 
with  a  rare  dramatic  talent,  and  a  voice  fine, 
pure,  penetrating,  flexible,  and  of  a  most  vital 
quality  in  all  its  tones  (it  is  a  high  soprano,)  to 
make  a  prima  donna  such  as  we  Americans  have 
not  before  heard  on  the  stage.  The  refinement 
of  the  woman  and  the  versatiKty  of  the  actress 
are  equalled  by  the  thorough  vocal  schooling  of 
the_  artist.  Her  vocaKzation  is  faultless,  her  exe- 
cution remarkable  for  ease  and  finish.  Her  econ- 
omy of  her  voice  is  indeed  consummate;  in  it- 
self it  seems  but  a  fine,  silvery  thread  of  melody  ; 
yet,  without  overstraining,  it  is  always  ready  for 
the  most  trying  passages,  and,  as  if  by  a  spiritual 
reserved  energ)',  it  tells  m  the  strongest  and  most 
impassioned  bursts.  Bosio  is  evidently  a  musi- 
cian, and  not,  like  many  a  prima  donna,  a  clever 
singer  by  rote,  with  a  dramatic  turn.  You  feel 
entire  reliance,  therefore,  on  her  artistic  acquire- 
ment, as  well  as  on  her  judgment  and  her  feehng. 
AU  this  completes  and  justifies  the  charm  she  ex- 
ercises through  certain  of  the  higher  and  trans- 
cendent qualities  of  genius.  She  possesses  the 
rare  gift  of  unagination.  You  feel  it  in  the  ver- 
satility which  enables  her,  like  Madame  Bishop, 
to  enter  into  the  very  spirit  and  individuahty  of 
so  great  a  range  of  characters,  impersonating 
each  to  the  hfe,  be  it  a  Zerhna,  or  a  Lady  Mac- 
beth, or  a  Lucy  of  Lammermoor.  We  first  saw 
and   heard  her,  quite   unprepared  for  what  we 


were  to  witness,  in  the  Machetto  of  Vekdi,  and 
what  was  our  dehght  and  astonishment  to  recog- 
nize, in  that  shght  and  delicate  woman,  the  real 
spiritual  conception  of  Shakspeare's  terrible  he- 
roine, as  we  had  never  done  in  any  more  mascu- 
line actress  of  the  spoken  drama !  In  her  Lu- 
crezia  Borgia,  it  was  the  same  sort  of  power,  — 
rendered  the  more  interesting  from  the  contrast 
of  the  demoniacally  strong  and  wicked  character 
with  the  delicately-strung  instrument  that  repre- 
sented it.  It  was  a  spiritual  creation ;  it  seemed 
Kke  rnagnetism;  where  the  flesh  seemed  weak, 
the  wiU  was  superhuman,  and  the  visible  weak- 
ness measured  the  invisible  energy.  As  mere 
musical  art,  too,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
complete  and  harmonious ;  it  would  have  satisfied 
the  composer.  Again,  in  another  sphere  of  trag- 
edy,—  the  sentimental  and  pathetic,  —  nothing 
on  our  stage  has  ever  equalled  her  Lucia.  Here 
it  was  not  the  harmony  of  contrast,  but  of  iden- 
tity, between  the  assumed  and  the  real  person. 
The  native  dehcacy  and  shght  form  of  the  actress, 
were  just  what  was  wanted.  The  maidenly, 
sweet,  mournfid  music  of  the  character  was  em- 
bodied both  to  eye  and  ear.  When  it  came  to 
the  mad  scene,  which  had  been  a  failure  and  a 
maudhn  exhibition  with  most  of  the  operatic  Lu- 
cias,  she  rose  to  a  pure  height  of  art  and  genuine 
pathos.  It  was  beautiful  and  real;  there  was 
method,  music,  in  the  madness;  the  sweet  de- 
lirium was  without  driveUing  and  over  action. 
Here  again  you  felt  the  spiritual  element,  the 
true  poetic  unagination ;  it  was  hke  enchantment ; 
it  had  the  strange  fascination  of  a  fine  thing 
dreamed,  but  vanishing  at  the  rude  touch  of  most 
attempts  at  representation.  And  now,  hear  her 
in  Mozart's  dear  httle  peasant  bride,  Zerhna ! 
Here  the  innocent,  arch  eyes  are  set  in  just  the 
right  head,  and  their  timid,  wandering,  gazelle- 
like gaze  is  just  in  place.  It  would  have  drawn 
tears  out  of  Mozart's  eyes,  to  have  seen  and 
heard  so  perfect  an  impersonation  of  this  Httie 
pet  character  of  his.  A  nature  of  the  utmost  re- 
finement, in  peasant  life  and  garb ;  — just  what 
the  music  of  the  part  indicates  it  to  be ;  just  that 
did  Bosio  represent  and  siag.  And  how  ex- 
quisitely sweet  and  true  and  exjiressive  was  her 
singing  of  that  music  !  It  was  the  express  ideal, 
the  audible  soul  and  vibration  of  the  insinuating, 
pleading  Batti,  hatti,  changed  to  rapture  with  the 
success  it  felt  quite  sure  of,  and  of  that  purest 
outpouring  of  the  tranquil  ecstacy  of  love  in 
Vedrai  Carina.  Hear  Bosio  sing  them,  and  you 
will  know  why  these  two  simple  melodies  are  im- 
mortal. And  here  we  recognize  in  her  another 
test  of  a  true  artist.  Unlike  Itahan  singers  gen- 
erally, she  can  subordinate  herself  entirely  to  the 
music,  and  find  her  highest  artistic  pride  and 
happiness  in  the  precise  intention  and  spirit  of 
the  composer.  Mozart,  and  Mozart's  work, 
absorbs  her,  and  she  is  too  deeply,  conscientiously, 
and  fondly  occupied  to  be  striving  for  eflect  with 
ornaments  and  common-place  cadenzas,  as  if  the 
prima  donna  were  the  main  thing,  and  the  music 
secondary.  —  Sartain's  Magazine. 


Hew  Publications. 

Materials  for  the  Mechanical  part  of  Piano  Forte 
Playing.  By  Julius  Knork.  pp.  59.  Geo. 
P.  Reed  §■  Co.,  Boston. 

This  litlie  oompend  of  the  "Materials,"  mto  which 
the  whole  mechanical  art  of  a  pianist  may  be  resolved, 
is  held  in  high  estimation  in  Germauy ;  and  the  present 
translation,  made  expressly  for  the  American  pubhc,  has 
been  warmly  welcomed  by  our  best  German  teachers. 
We  fully  endorse  the  foUomng  from  the  Preface  to  the 
American  edition: 

"  The  merits  of  these  '  Materials '  are  principally  these : 
"  1.  They  embody  the  results  of  a  tnily  pMhsophical 
analysis  of  Fingermg.  They  teach  the  jirinciples  of  fin- 
gering. Each  habit  formed  "in  the-  outset,  paves  the  way 
for  meeting  new  requh-ements.  The  treatment  of  each 
special  point  anticipates  all  the  coming  problems  (me- 
chanical) of  piano  forte  plajdng.  There  is  no  element 
in  the  mechanical  power  of  an  accompUshed  modern 
pianist,  which  is  not  here  reduced  fu-st  to  its  simplest 
form,  and  then  canied  in  an  orderly  and  exhaustive 
manner  tlu'ough  its  various  modifications.  For  every 
sort  of  Chord  or  Passage,  a  fundamental  fingering  is  first 


found  and  given  to  the  pupil  to  be  mastered ;  and  bearing 
this  in  mind,  or  r.ather  in  his  fingers'  ends,  he  will  not 
lose  the  thi-ead  of  method  even  amid  the  necessary  devi- 
ations and  exceptions.  An  instance  of  this  philosophical 
spirit  of  teaching  will  be  found  in  the  description  and 
exemplification  of  three  different  ways  of  fingeiing  the 
Cln'omatic  Scale,     (page  25th.) 

"2.  Their  ^/(oroiif/M  and  j?ro^?'ess!'ue  eharacter.  Begin- 
ning with  the  simiDlest,  every  fonn  is  carried  thi'ough  all 
its  modifications;  CA'ery  Chord  through  all  Scales  and 
positions.  iS:c.  &c.  It  is  a  complete  armory  of  ah  the 
useful  finger-movements  and  positions,  mth  the  few 
exceptions  properly  disposed  of  in  the  last  pai't  of  the 
Author's  Preface.  It  may  be  safely  said,  that  one  who 
shall  have  been  thoroughly  'cai-ried  through'  these 
gymnastics,  will  find  hhnself  at  home,  (so  far  as  the 
mechanical  part  is  concerned,)  in  any  music  written  for 
the  histrument. 

"3.  They  teach  theory  in  practice.  In  mastering 
these  exercises,  you  have  practically  learned  most  that 
is  to  be  learned  of  the  doctrine  of  Scales,  Accords, 
Rhythm,  &c.  The  elements  of  Thorough  Bass  are  got 
by  rote  m  practising  the  fingerings  of  intervals  and 
chords,  in  all  then-  positions,  as  here  laid  down.  Of 
course,  the  verbal  instnictions  are  to  be  made  intelligible 
to  young  pupils  through  tlie  teacher.  A  wise  teacher 
may  so  use  tliis  skeleton  of  practice,  as,  while  disciplin- 
ing his  pupU's  fingers,  to  convey  a  vei*y  fuU  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  prmciples  of  Music  to  his  mind." 

The  thi-ee  fingerings  of  the  chromatic  scale,  above 
referred  to,  are ;  1.  The  German,  after  Moscheles,  leaving 
most  of  the  fingers  free  to  take  in  much  harmony,  as 
Germans  love  it ;  2.  the  French,  after  Kalkbreuner,  using 
the  two  strmig  fingers,  and  suited  to  a  strong,  effective, 
French  deliveiy;  3.  The  Enghsh,  after  Ki-amer,  suited 
to  a  rapid,  fluent,  even  execution. 

T!ie  Nightingale's  Nest.  A  Cantata,  hy  Keich- 
ARDT,  translated  from  the  German  hy  A.  W. 
Thayer,    pp.  19.     Geo.  P.  P.eed  ^-  Co. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  and  ingenious  little  affair, 
showing,  m  a  series  of  solos,  duets  and  choruses,  how 
young  songsters  have  to  sufi'er  for  their  privilege  of 
loving  music.  Yet  the  point  of  the  words,  we  must 
confess,  is  not  quite  clear  to  us.  But  they  are  rhythmi- 
cal and  sing-able ;  the  melodies  and  haimonies  are  simple 
and  pleasmg,  only  they  requhe  a  principal  soprano  that 
will  not  shrink  from  roulades  and  cadenzas.  The  piano 
forte  accompaniment  is  quite  descriptive.  The  piece 
will  be  found  useful  in  concerts,  or  domestic  soh^es, 
where  there  are  four  clever  voices  and  a  pianist. 


f\u  IrtH. 


Braekett's  Group.— Mr.  Greenough's  Letters. 

It  must  have  been  a  genuine  conception,  with 
some  artistic  vitahty  in  it,  which  could  be  vsrought 
out  with  such  long,  unswerving,  unrepenting,  and 
indeed  heroic  devotion,  as  the  artist  in  this  case 
has  shown.  His  creation  has  outlived  more  than 
the  negative  criticisms  made  upon  it ;  it  has 
passed  the  ordeal  of  public  indifi'erence ;  has  won 
the  cordial  approval  of  connoisseurs  and  ai-tists ; 
and  as  it  came  to  him  whole  and  perfect  as  he 
first  saw  it  in  the  mind's  ideal  gallery,  so  it  has 
abided  with  him  during  the  long  and  patient 
years  that  have  intervened  before  his  final  dis- 
closure of  the  lovely  kernel,  by  skill  and  toil  al- 
most incredible,  out  of  the  rough  cold  block  of 
marble.  The  only  criticisms  we  have  heard 
against  the  group  are  two. 

It  has  been  said  to  be  against  all  classic  rules 
of  art  to  represent  mere  death,  the  end  and  not 
the  progress  of  the  struggle.  But  does  not  this 
in  general  true  principle  become  an  oppressive 
conventionaHsm,  if  apphed  too  far  ?  In  Art,  it 
is  not  so  much  the  literal  matter  represented,  as 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  represented,  that  claims 
our  interest;  not  so  much  the  fact  before  our 
eyes,  as  the  effect  in  our  minds  and  feelings. 
True  Art  can  make  death  itself  eloquent  of  life, 
and  of  fife  only  and  forever.  It  can  convert  that 
grim  king  himself  into  an  artist  and  a  poet,  and 
make  him  invest  his  victim  with  the  halo  of  im- 
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mortality.  To  be  sure,  we  have  sometimes  seen 
death  represented  in  such  a  cold,  Hteral,  physical 
way,  that  we  seemed  to  feel  and  taste  only  the 
mouldering  earthiness  thereof;  we  turned  away 
as  from  the  death  of  Art  itself.  Even  in  Ary 
Scheffer's  painting  of  the  "  Dead  Christ,"  with  all 
its  high  and  holy  beauty,  there  seems  too  much  of 
this ;  a  painfully  pervading  hue  and  atmosphere  of 
death,  —  death,  that  has  invaded  even  the  faces 
and  forms  of  the  living  mourners  around.  But  it 
is  truly  said  of  Brackett's  work  that  it  makes  the 
spectator  feel ;  it  quickens  his  best  sympathies 
and  faith  in  God,  in  beauty,  in  the  imperishable 
splendor  of  the  soul.  Here  is  death  so  truly, 
spiiitually  represented,  so  placed  in  true  relations 
with  time  and  eternity,  that  it  only  fiUs  one  with 
a  new  sense  of  the  beauty,  the  mystery,  the  inde- 
structibleness  of  life.  And  yet  the  detaUs  of  the 
work  are  such  as  satisfy  the  mere  seeker  for 
anatomical  ti-uth. 

Again,  the  want  of  drapery  is  objected  to,  and 
not  by  the  vulgar  squeamish  only.  Possibly  it  is 
the  highest  art,  which  can  so  robe  and  invest  the 
hiunan  form,  as  to  imply  and  suggest  all  its  essen- 
tial beauty  and  make  it  fully  felt,  without  any 
absolute  exposure.  Grant  that  to  be  very  excel- 
lent in  its  way,  and  most  judicious  in  most  cases. 
Nevertheless  the  human  body  is  the  form  of  foi-ms, 
the  harmonious  blending  of  all  the  perfections  of 
form,  and  therefore  the  highest,  hoUest  outward 
type  of  beauty  and  the  soul  of  beauty.  Is  there 
no  element  so  pure,  in  which  it  may  be  seen  with- 
out shock  or  profanation  ?  Is  not  Art  that  very 
element  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  mission  of  Art  to 
bridge  over  the  gulf  between  the  ineffable  Ideal 
and  the  profane  Actual  ?  If  a  dress  is  needed, 
is  not  Art  itself  that  very  dress,  at  once  revealing 
and  withdrawing  into  that  loftier,  purer  atmo- 
sphere, where  no  shame  is  known,  because  there 
the  Actual  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  ha\ing  ever 
been  divorced  from  the  Ideal  ? 

But  we  designed  no  criticism.  By  the-  side  of 
such  authority  as  we  quote  below,  it  is  enough  for 
us  to  express  our  own  admiration  in  a  whispered, 
involuntary  Amen !  The  two  letters  of  Mi\ 
Greenough  have  already  gone  the  round  of  all 
the  newspapers ;  yet  we  feel  that  our  readers  will 
be  glad  to  have  a  copy  preserved  here  in  our 
little  album,  as  it  were.  Such  documents,  so 
brief,  timely  and  to  the  point,  so  loyal  to  Art  and 
to  the  rights  of  all  who  have  it  in  them  to  be 
artists,  are  no  more  to  be  omitted  in  a  Journal 
hke  ours,  than  is  the  President's  message  in  a 
political  newspaper.  A  public,  which  professes 
any  love  of  Ai-t,  should  every  now  and  then 
refresh  its  recollections  of  its  duty  to  artists,  by 
re-reading  these  two  letters,  especially  the  last. 

Boston,  Monday,  Feb.  23, 1852. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  several  times  sat  for 
an  hour  in  the  same  room  where  Mr.  Brackett's 
group  of  the  "  Wrecked  Mother  and  Cliild "  is 
exhibited,  and  always  with  a  new  sense  of  the 
power  which  has  made  that  block  of  stone  the 
vehicle  of  so  many  sad  and  tender  thoughts, 
expressed  in  the  language  of  beauty. 

I  have  admired  the  art  by  which  hi;  so  placed 
the  head,  that  a  gUuice  tells'us  her  sulfcriiigs  are 
passed,  and  so  swept  every  limb  and  tress,  that 
we  see  the  sui-ge  has  lodged  her  there,  and  there 
left  her. 

To  ha\'e  told  all  this  at  the  first  glance  even  to 
the  indilfereiit  eye  is  a  triumph.  The  action  of 
her  left  arm,  or  rather  its  record  of  her  last  act,  is 
most  happy  —  the  babe  has  been  hu^rreil  to  her 
heart,  and  borne  out  of  harm's  way  to  the  last 
moment  of  consciousness,  and  there  is  visible  in 


the  posture  of  her  limbs  the  decency  and  dignity 
of  womanhood. 

I  was  a  little  puzzled  at  the  eagerness  of  many 
spectators  to  get  so  near  this  work  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  see  it,  and  I  venture  to  suggest 
to  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  it,  that  they  sit  quietly 
on  the  several  sides  of  the  room,  and  even  there 
survey  it  with  half-olosed  eyes.  The  work  is  of 
marble  —  it  is  in  vain  that  you  will  seek  aught  else 
by  crowding  upon  it.  By  remaining  at  a  proper 
distance,  you  will  find  that  it  is  no  longer  marble, 
but  poetry.  To  hope  to  enjoy  higher  illusion  by 
scrutiny,  is  like  going  to  Milton  to  enjoy  the  hlue 
of  the  Blue  Hills. 

I  was  somewhat  pained  by  the  refleetion  that 
this  work  —  wrought  with  all  the  fervor  and  self- 
saciifice  of  an  earnest  mind  —  was  almost  over- 
looked in  the  hurry  of  busy  life,  amid  the  crowd 
of  competitors  for  the  spare  time  of  the  public  ; 
but  I  took  comfort  from  the  remembrance  that 
works  of  this  class  must  be  before  the  world  for  a 
season,  before  they  are  fuUy  seen  and  valued.  I 
felt  sure  that  others,  too,  must  feel  toward  the 
author  as  I  felt,  and  that  something  might  be 
effected  to  secure  it  a  permanent  place  in  one  of 
our  public  buildings. 

As  the  work  of  one  who  has  studied  here  at 
home,  I  must  think  this  group  worthy  of  an 
enduring  position  somewhere.  I  cannot  but  feel 
also  that  the  artist  has  a  claim  on  his  fellow 
citizens  for  the  means  to  go  on  in  the  p?.th  he 
has  chosen,  and  for  which  he  seems  so  well  fitted. 

If  any  one  will  read  the  gratulatory  and  exult- 
ing notices  with  which  the  press  and  the  leading- 
men  of  the  country  have  from  time  to  time  cheered 
the  eflTorts  of  American  artists,  he  must  feel  that 
such  stunuh  are  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  to  a 
youth  conscious  of  artistic  power,  and  I  think  that 
when  at  the  public  call  he  starts  thus  fill  grown  to 
the  race,  he  should  have  fair  play. 

I  can  only  say  that  if  a  subscription  is  organized 
to  purchase  this  work  for  some  public  institution, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  contribute  my  mite  for  the 
object. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

HoEATio  Greenough. 

ElCIi-iKD  H.  DiUJA,  Esc[. 

April,   1852. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  see  reprinted  in  the  Home  Jour- 
nal of  the  3d  inst.,  a  letter  of  mine  to  Mr.  Dana, 
in  which  I  ventured  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  ]\Ii\  Brackett's  group.  I  should  be  happy 
if  what  I  have  said  should  obtain  a  hearing  in 
New  York. 

You  have  mentioned  me  as  an  authority.  In 
my  capacity  of  citizen,  lam  one  of  the  jury  —  as 
an  artist,  I  am  myself  on  trial.  We  all  look  to  the 
constituency  for  employment  and  for  reputation  ; 
nor  is  there  any  appeal  from  the  public  of  to-day, 
but  to  their  children.  My  earlier  efforts  were 
noticed  by  Allston  and  Morse,  and  many  distin- 
guished men  of  letters,  in  a  manner  that  gave  me 
tfork.  I  felt  that  I  owed  my  voice  to  a  man  like 
Mr.  Brackett. 

Work,  sir,  is  what  young  artists  need  and  the 
American  public,  thus  far,  has  discovered  the 
workers,  and  kept  them  employed ;  not  indeed 
confirming  the  high-sounding  claims  of  injudicious 
partisans  —  for  these  are  often  harmful. 

We  att  want  sunshine ;  but  even  sunshine  can 
be  drawn  to  a  focus  too  hot  for  any  hving  thing. 

If  any  one  will  examine  the  reviews  of  the 
Italian  exhibitions,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  he 
will  see  that  a  shower  of  hyperbole  is  as  good  a 
leveller  as  can  be  found.  A  man  will  often  seek 
and  enjoy  a  meritorious  work,  who  would  shrink 
from  the  most  "  astounding  genius  of  the  age." 
These  largo  drafts  at  sight  are  always  in  danger 
of  being  protested.  No  one  likes  even  to  seem  a 
dupe. 

Let  us  hope,  sir,  that  Mr.  Brackett's  work  will 
win  for  him  all  (hat  I  believe  he  asks  —  a  right  to 
go  on.         I  am.  Dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

II.  OuEHNOLKiii,  Sculptor. 

Geouoe  p.  Mourns,  Ksq. 


IS#'  The  DuKSEJ.iiORF  Gallery  is  now  open 
and  already  thronged,  as  of  course  it  would  be. 


Smigtjf  0  !!nitranl  nf  iWim. 


BOSTON,  APRIL  17,  1852. 

We  shall  commence  next  week  translating  for  our 
reaclere  Liszt's  mteresting  Memoii-  of  Chopik,  the  finest 
genius  and  most  interesting  person  of  all  the  New  School 
pianists. 

We  have  also  an  interesting  letter  from  Lowell,  Mason, 
Esq.,  from  Leipsic,  about  the  Conservatohe  there.  It 
came  just  too  late  for  this  week,  but  vnR  be  good  for  our 
next. 


Otto  Goldsckmidt. 

All  the  world  knows  "  Goldschmidt,  the  for- 
timate,"  the  husband  of  Jenny  Lind,  but  very 
few  seem  to  have  known  or  had  any  true  percep- 
tion of  Goldschmidt,  the  artist,  more  than  if 
he  had  not  played  in  all  her  second  series  of  con- 
certs. A  Philadelphia  paper  chronicled  the 
marriage  of  the  Nightingale  to  G.  "  the  indifferent 
pianist,"  and  we  see  ignorant,  ill-natured,  even 
vulg-ar  paragraphs  regarding  him  stiU  passed  about 
from  newspaper  to  newspaper.  Every  idle, 
meddUng  fellow  would  fain  be  thought  to  have 
some  private  matter  for  an  "  item." 

Nevertheless  Otto  Goldschmidt  is  an  artist, — one 
of  the  pure  and  genuine  stamp,  one  animated  by 
the  very  soul  of  music,  wliich  expresses  itself  not 
only  through  the  exquisite  play  of  his  fingers ; 
but  through  his  intimate  familiarity  with  all  the 
most  inspired  works  of  the  masters  of  his  instru- 
ment ;  through  a  decided  talent  for  original  com- 
position, influenced  a  good  deal,  no  doubt,  by  the 
peculiar  veins  of  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin ;  and 
above  all  by  a  rare  spiritual  beauty  of  character, 
which  may  not  be  discerned  by  the  mass  across  a 
crowded  concert  room,  but  which  looks  out  of  the 
soft,  clear  eyes,  and  speaks  in  a  thousand  simple 
and  instinctive  courtesies  of  manner  to  those  who 
meet  him  with  any  power  of  appreciation. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  hear  him  play  much 
in  private ;  and  never  have  we  heard  the  very 
spirit  and  characteristic  of  the  styles  of  Beethoven 
and  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin  so  feelingly  and 
truly  reproduced  as  under  his  hands.  You  could 
hardly  mention  a  Sonata  of  the  first,  a  Cajyriccio 
of  the  second,  or  a  Notturne  or  Mazourka  of  the 
third,  which  was  not  Ihing  in  lils  memory  and  did 
not  flow  readily  to  his  fingers.  He  has  not  all  the 
strength  and  unfailing  energy  of  Jaell  ;  he  is 
perhaps  more  subject  to  the  intermittent  spells  of 
inspiration  ;  but  his  power  grows  and  swells  with 
the  tide  of  the  music,  and  his  fine,  clean,  intimate 
tracing  of  all  the  delicate  intiicacies  sxAJioriture 
of  the  composition  we  never  knew  surpassed. 

It  is  perhaps  not  known  to  many  here,  that 
young  Goldsclunidt  enjoyed  the  tuition  and  most 
flattering  approbation  of  such  masters  as  only 
pupils  of  genius  ever  can  command.  He  has 
studied  with  Mendelssohn,  with  Chopin,  witli 
Clara  Wieck  (now  Madam  Schumann),  and  with 
Ferdinand  Illller  —  possibly  we  do  not  remember 
rightly  about  this  last  name.  His  Trio  concerts 
in  his  native  Hamburg  were  of  the  choicest  classic 
character,  and  sought  by  people  of  (he  finest 
taste  and  culture.  In  some  of  these  his  present 
lady  sang  for  him,  —  a  distinction,  which  scarcely 
another  young  pianist,  giving  concerts  on  hia  own 
account,  could  liave  aspired  to. 

Modest,  small  in  stature,  ovei'shadowed  in  (he 
Lind  conccr(s  by  the   greater  light,  he   did  not 
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pass  for  what  he  was,  among  the  semi-musical  and 
would-be  critics.  But  the  great  Swede  knew  well 
where  her  heart  went,  and  all  real  friends  of 
Art  must  feel  a  certain  thrUl  of  pleasure  in  an 
event  so  rare  and  so  refreshing,  in  this  calculating 
world,  as  a  real  life-union  between  two  artists. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

The  Season  closed  with  a  miscellaneous  pro- 
gramme of  Sacred  music,  which  was  presented  at 
the  Melodeon  on  two  successive  Sunday  evenings. 
The  first  part  consisted  of  selections  from  "  The 
Creation,"  which  we  could  not  be  present  to 
Lear.  But  the  second  part  displayed  much  lau- 
dable and  not  ineffectual  ambition  on  the  part  of 
a  number  of  our  native  amateurs  and  choristers. 
Miss  BoTHAMLY  is  a  new  germ  of  rare  promise 
for  our  vocal  entertainments.  To  a  voice  of 
liquid  purity,  large,  penetrating,  and  of  good  so- 
prano compass,  she  unites  unmistakable  assur- 
ances of  soul  and  real  talent.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Em- 
mons, too,  possesses  a  large  and  generous  con- 
tralto, which  she  blended  with  the  more  trained 
voice  of  the  other,  with  true  musical  feeling  and 
perception,  in  Rossini's  Quis  est  homo.  Only  by 
the  best  Italians  have  we  heard  their  rendering 
of  tliat  Duett  surpassed. 

"  The  Chapel,"  by  Kreutzer,  was  a  very  pre- 
cise and  delicately  balanced  piece  of  quartet 
singing,  by  male  voices,  save  that  the  tones  of  the 
leading  tenor  leaped  out-  too  far  in  advance  of 
their  partnei-s.  The  audience  insisted  on  a  re- 
petition.—  The  organist  and  pianist,  throughout 
this  concert,  ran  rather  rough-shod  through  his 
accompaniments. 


Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club. 

The  Complimentary  Concert,  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning proved  not  an  empty  compliment.  For  once 
these  worthy  artists,  after  tasking  themselves  all 
winter,  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  determined 
seekers  of  good  chamber  music,  than  for  their  own, 
had  the  Masonic  Temple  fairly  tilled.  They 
played  with  more  than  usual  inspiration,  carrying 
their  audience  entirely  with  them.  They  came 
to  it  fresh ;  they  had  had  rest,  —  one  of  the  prime 
conditions  of  musical  as  of  all  other  efficiency ; 
but  one,  which  they  had  scarcely  allowed  them- 
selves during  the  thick  of  the  concert  season, 
when  they  were  compelled  to  play  almost  every 
night,  in  different  towns,  after  much  journeying 
and  fatigue,  so  that  their  most  artistic  business 
could  not  but  be  drudgery  to  themselves  some- 
times. But  this  one  was  a  genuine  feast,  and 
"  flow  of  soul." 

It  opened  with  the  first  two  movements  of 
Mendelssohn's  posthumous  Quintet,  op.  87,  in 
B  flat,  which  were  played  con  amore  and  with 
great  effect.  There  is  a  bold  and  headlong  energy 
in  the  Allegro  movement,  which  sweeps  along 
with  it  a  rich  freight  of  exquisite  detail.  But  the 
Adagio  is  profoundly,  grandly  beautiful,  and  its 
lively  impression  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  concert, 
when  a  repetition  was  requested  and  it  was  heard 
again  with  redoubled  satisfaction.  We  were 
sorry  not  to  have  the  whole  Quintet,  though  as  a 
whole  (always  excepting  the  Adagio)  we  have 
scarcely  found  it  equal  to  the  composer's  earher 
Quintet. 

Miss  Stone  sang  Bel  raggio  from  "  Semira- 
mide  "  in  excellent  voice,  more  round  and  positive 


in  its  lower  tones  than  we  have  before  heard  it, 
and  more  evenly  modulated  in  its  upper.  There 
was  more  crisp  and  distinct  articulation,  too,  in 
her  Italian,  than  was  her  wont  in  EngUsh  oratorio. 
In  point  of  style,  too,  and  expression,  there  were 
serious  signs  of  progress.  Miss  S.  gave  also  with 
true  and  simple  finish  the  little  Serenade  :  "  Soft 
Evening  Air,"  by  Mr.  Kyan,  an  unpretending 
melody  of  no  little  beauty,  with  a  well  adapted 
quartet  accompaniment. 

The  Quintet  of  Hummel,  op.  87,  with  piano- 
forte and  double-bass,  played  by  Messrs.  Pera- 
BEAU  and  H.  Feies,  was  a  most  masterly  and 
graceful  specimen  of  that  great  composer.  The 
audience  drank  in  every  movement  with  delight. 
Mr.  Perabeau  is  in  his  element  with  Hummel, 
thoroughly  master  of  his  remarkable  mechanical 
difficulties,  as  well  as  true  to  the  composer's 
thought.  Not  so,  exactly,  in  the  Lieder  ohne 
Worle  of  Mendelssohn  ;  a  too  spasmodic  rhythm 
marred  their  delicate  beauty. 

Of  the  selections  from  the  Quartet  of  Mozart, 
in  C,  No.  6,  and  from  the  Quintet  of  Beethoven, 
in  C,  op.  29,  (the  Adagio  and  Finale  in  both  in- 
stances), we  can  only  say  that  their  music  fully 
met  and  surpassed  pleasant  old  remembrances. 


Beethoven's  Last  Quartets. 

These  productions  of  the  giant's  saddest  days 
of  ahnost  total  deafness,  which  have  borne  a  sort 
of  reputation  of  inscrutable  profundity  or  of  out- 
right madness,  according  to  men's  various  degrees 
of  faith  in  genius,  have  lately  had  a  fair  trial  in 
Paris,  in  the  Cercle  musical  et  litteraire,  directed 
by  M.  Malibran,and  composed  of  artists  unwilling 
to  waste  their  virtuosity  upon  music  without  virtue. 
With  what  result,  so  far  as  one  genial  critic  was 
concerned,  may  be  seen  by  the  following,  which 
we  translate  from  the  Gazette  Musicale  : 

"  The  six  last  quatuors  of  Beethoven  have 
remained,  since  the  disappearance  of  that  great 
man  from  this  musical  world  in  1827,  in  a  state  of 
incomprehensible  mystery.  Some  said,  and  they 
still  say :  '  When  the  author  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony,  so  limpid  in  its  melody  and  so  clear 
in  its  harmony,  composed  his  last  quatuors,  Nos. 
12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  he  was  deaf  and  almost 
crazy  with  the  grief  of  having  lost  the  sense  most 

precious  to  every  musician.' Certain  it  is, 

that  on  comparing  the  style  of  these  last  quatuors 
with  those  eaj'lier  ones,  so  full  of  well  turned 
melody,  so  clear,  so  logical  by  unity  of  thought, 
one  finds  himself  quite  lost  and  puzzled  by  this 
continual  adjournment  of  the  final  cadence  ;  by 
this  seemingly  unnecessary  variety  of  measure ; 
this  spasmodic  rhythm,  which  seems  the  result  of 
a  brain,  a  thought  sick  with  the  fever  of  innova- 
tion. 

"  M.  Maurin,  a  young  violinist  of  talent,  the 
lilce  of  whom  one  meets  not  twice,  M.  Maurin, 
seconded  by  three  other  artists,  young,  devoted 
to  Art  in  all  its  manifestations,  even  though  they 
be  fantastic  or  capricious,  has  dreamed  of  the 
restoration  of  these  exceptional  works  ;  and  his 
dream  has  become  a  reality  ;  and  before  a  select 
and  numerous  company  he  has,  by  a  careful  and 
fervent  execution,  caused  all  the  singularities,  the 
eccentric  melodies  and  harmonies  of  these  strange 
combinations  of  the  art  of  sounds,  to  be  appre- 
ciated. We  did  not  wish  to  judge  of  this  altogether 
novel  music  by  a  mere  hearing  of  the  ear,  and 
cry  miracle,  like  the  Beethovenist  who  plays  the 


aesthetic  snoh  even  in  Paris ;  we  wished  to  hear 
with  our  eyes  as  well  as  our  ears ;  and  with  a  very 
correct  miniature  edition  of  the  score  of  these 
quatuors  before  us,  we  followed  the  author's 
thought,  his  melodic  designs,  his  ingenious  and 
bold  harmonies,  his  style  constantly  fugued, 
bristling  with  obstinate  imitations  and  canons  ;  and 
we  have  convinced  ourselves  that  the  man  fell  not 
when  he  wrote  these  audacious  works,  unprece- 
dented in  the  art  of  music." 

Would  it  be  too  much  for  our  "  Mendelssohn  " 
friends  to  attempt  one  of  these  knotty  problems 
some  day  at  their  semi-public  rehearsal  ?  It 
might  at  least  pique  the  musical  curiosity  of  their 
little  audience,  and  possibly  reveal  new  spheres 
of  musical  delight. 


Mile.  Clauss. 

Private  letters  from  the  best  sources  confirm  aU 
that  the  Parisian  critics  and  feuilletonists  say  in 
admiration  of  this  young  pianiste.  One  would 
think  the  true  spark  of  genius  animated  her. 
The  Gazette  and  the  France  Musicale  have 
repeated  eulogies  on  her  performance.  Take  this 
for  a  specimen,  from  the  former  paper. 

"  Arrived  from  Germany  last  year,  without 
protection,  save  that  of  her  talent,  —  a  genuine, 
conscientious,  even  brilliant  talent,  —  she  let  her- 
self be  heard  but  once  at  a  concert  of  the  Socie'le' 
Pliilliarmonique  directed  by  Berlioz.  This  debut 
was  brilliant  and  promised  her  success  in  the 
musical  societies  of  our  capital,  when  suddenly 
the  poor  girl  losth^er  mother,  who  had  accompanied 
her  into  France.  She  has  been  to  weep  this 
irreparable  loss  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  in  the 
South  of  France  ;  and  here  she  is  again  in  Paris, 
an  orphan,  isolated,  more  a  stranger  than  she  was 
before,  but  possessing  a  talent,  that  has  matured 
in  solitude,  and  acquired  new  sensibility,  so  to 
speak,  by  one  of  the  profoundest  soiTOws  of  life. 

"  MUe.  Clauss,  like  all  the  pianists  of  the 
actual  generation,  combines  in  her  execution  the 
styles  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  day.  And 
first,  like  all  the  present  virtuosos,  she  unites  the 
most  supple  and  rich  mechanism  to  a  memory  not 
less  rich,  less  large  and  well-furnished  both  with 
retrospective  works  and  with  those  so  complicated 
of  the  modern  music.  Among  other  pieces  of 
this  kind,  she  played  the  fantasia  of  Thalberg  on 
La  Sonnambula,  like  a  pianist,  who  does  not  con- 
tent herself  with  striking,  with  brusque-\y  hitting 
the  key,  but  who  interrogates  it,  like  an  artist, 
who  comprehends,  knows  the  whole  power  of 
sound  and  melody  upon  the  ear  and  the  heart, 
and  consequently  upon  the  sympathy  and  atten- 
tion of  her  audience.  To  sing  with  one's  ten 
fingers,  or  even  with  one,  upon  the  piano,  must  be 
in  the  future  of  this  instrument  its  last  word. 

"  What  made  us  believe  that  our  young  vir- 
tuoso is  a  pianist  of  the  future,  was  that  she 
delivered  a  Notturne  of  Chopin,  op.  9,  in  a  deli- 
cious manner,  with  a  delicacy  of  touch  and  a 
poesy  of  melody  to  ravish  the  thoughts,  and  lap 
them  in  the  memory  of  the  fine  and  limpid  man- 
ner of  the  composer  himself  She  rendered 
possible  the  impossibilities  digitigrades  of  Liszt, 
&c."  [We  gave  the  untranslateable  sentence 
under  "  Foreign  Intelligence  "  in  our  last  num- 
ber.] "  There  is  no  mannerism,  no  affectation 
in  her  way  of  carrying  her  hand ;  she  does  not 
fling  it  to  show  her  ease  :  her  fingers  are  almost 
always  inherent  on  the  keys,  thus  practising  the 
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art  of  never  losing  time ;  although,  (we  must  tell 
her  so)  the  art  of  malang  oneself  heard  is  also 
that  of  knowing  how  to  take  time  :  it  is  the  secret 
of  actors,  virtuosos  and  orators. 

"  In  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  sharp  minor 
by  Sebastian  Bach,  MUe.  Clauss  showed  herself 
a  musicienne  and  true  classical  pianist ;  and  what 
was  no  mean  praise,  both  for  the  beneficiary  and 
her  audience,  they  made  her  repeat  this  piece  in 
form  and  execution  so  free,  so  crisp  and  so  pure." 

The  France  Musicale  says :  "  She  played  com- 
positions of  Thalberg,  Chopin,  Dreysohock,  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Liszt,  and  to  each  one  the  young 
pianist  gave  its  fitting  and  peculiar  stamp.  We 
fancied  we  remarked  in  her  execution  a  tendency 
to  exaggeration  of  force,  which  is  too  apt  to  ex- 
clude that  grace  and  simpKcity,  which  are  the 
poesy  of  woman.  It  was  in  the  classic  species, 
in  the  Andante  and  Finale  of  Beethoven,  in  the 
prelude  and  fugue  of  Bach,  that  we  always 
admired  the  playing  of  MUe.  Clauss.  There  she 
is  irreproachable ;  and  there  too  has  been  her 
grand  success." 


BoKN  ON  A  LUCKY  DAY.  A  good  Omen  for 
our  little  paper !  Opening  the  other  day  the 
New  York  Tribune,  in  its  bran  new  suit  of  type, 
we  commenced  reading  the  editor's  remarks  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion :  "  Eleven  years  ago 
this  day  we  issued  the  first  No.  of  the  Daily  Tri- 
bune." That  is  to  say,  on  Saturday  April  10th, 
—  the  very  date  on  which  our  own  little  bant- 
Kng  began  to  peep  !  Mr.  Greeley  continues : 
"  Some  five  hundred  persons  had  previously 
agreed  to  take  the  paper."  Precisely  our  case 
too !  Now  if  we  can  have  a  tithe  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Tribune,  to  say  nothing  of  living 
eleven  years,  what  more  could  we  ask  for  a  little 
journal  of  Music  and  the  Arts  like  this  ? 

The  Tribune  has  kindly  heralded,  and  again 
chronicled  with  praise  our  advent  (as  have  many 
other  "  principalities  and  powers "  in  the  great 
world  of  the  press.)  We  prize  the  paternal  wel- 
come from  that  quarter,  as  a  quarter  not  only  of 
much  humanity,  but  one  from  which  many  wise 
and  sincere  words  have  proceeded  with  respect 
to  our  own  more  peculiar  world  of  Art. 


^°  The  "  Harvard  Musical  Association  "  have 
lately  added  to  their  library  a  superb  edition  of 
Mozakt's  piano  fox-te  works,  published  in  Lon- 
don by  Novello,  and  edited  by  Cipeiani  Pot- 
ter. It  is  very  complete,  in  nine  volumes, 
which  comprise  not  only  the  Sonatas,  variations 
&c.,  for  the  piano  _  alone,  but  all  of  the  master's 
concerted  pieces  in  which  the  piano  plays  a  part ; 
as  duets  with  violin,  trios,  quartets,  quintets  with 
string  or  wind  instraments,  &c.  Each  piano 
forte  volume  is  so  bound,  as  to  hold  snugly  and 
safely  the  brochures  containing  the  accompanying 
parts. 

Lovers  and  collectors  of  fine  classic  music  wIU 
covet  such  a  set  of  volumes,  as  surely  as  they 
shall  set  eyes  on  them.  We  doubt  not  that  Mr. 
Keed,  the  worthy  agent  of  Novello,  will  be  hap- 
py to  gratify  them  in  this  respect  for  a  reasonable 
enough  consideration. 


S 


Davidson's  Illustrated  Opeka  Libret- 
tos. Mr.  Geo  W.  Peck,  a  gentleman  well  known 
in  our  musical  world,  is  agent  for  the  sale  of  these. 
The  series  includes  tlie  words  (Italian  and  English, 
so  translated  that  it  can  bo  sung),  with  the  music 


to  the  principal  airs,  of  28  different  operas.  The 
opera  season  is  over,  and  we  seem  destined  to  no 
renewal  of  it  this  Spring ;  but  the  habitues  will  do 
well  to  refresh  their  tuneful  memories,  as  well  as 
to  get  booked  up  for  future  opportunities,  by  fui-- 
nishing  themselves  with  these  cheap  and  con- 
venient little  boolcs.  The  cost  of  the  whole  set  is 
$7,62  ;  and  Mr.  Peck  may  be  found  at  No.  101 
State  St. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

liOCal. 

Teemont  Temple  is  to  be  rebuUt,  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale  than  before,  for  a  grand  concert  and  lectm'e 
hall.  That  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  site  is  a  noble  one 
and  should  be  held  sacred  to  Art.  Meanwhile  the  Bos- 
ton Music  Hall  is  fast  progressing,  the  foundations  laid, 
and  contracts  for  the  other  work  all  made,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  tinished  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nest  musical  season,  and  be  a  model  of  a 
music  hall.  Thus  Boston  seems  Ukely  to  be  doubly  well 
provided. 

Me.  Wolowski's  Concert  is  postponed  to  this 
evening,  when  he  has  the  aid  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintet  Club.  He  promises  to  play  on  two  pianos  at 
once  :  perhaps  a  very  skilful  feat,  at  all  events  a  very 
foolish  one.  The  announcement  reminds  us  of  the  show- 
man setting  forth  the  wtues  of  his  Hon,  which  "  came 
over  the  Atlantic  in  two  ships."  Mr.  W.  will  also  play 
some  400  notes  in  a  single  measure  :  —  he  is  safe,  for  his 
audience  could  not  count  them.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
told  by  some,  who  should  be  judges,  that  M.  Wolowski 
is  a  skilful,  tasteful  pianist,  and  it  may  be,  that,  Hke 
some  modest  artists  before  him,  he  has  been  the  victim 
of  bad  advisers  in  this  mstance.  His  progi'amme  in- 
cludes besides,  some  genuine  pieces,  as  a  set  of  Chopin's 
Mazm-kas. 

Mr.  Arthurson  announces  himself  for  a  benefit  con- 
cert at  the  Melodeon  a  week  hence,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Musical  Education  Society,  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Leach, 
who  have  been  higlily  praised  as  vocalists  m  New  York, 
and  whom  Mr.  A.  is  not  the  man  to  engage,  if  there  be 
not  some  tnie  stamp  of  art  about  them.  He  is  also  to 
have  the  new  orchestra,  just  formed  hei-e,  of  -which  anon. 
The  music  wiU  be  mainly  from  the  Oratorios,  in  which 
Mr.  A.  has  given  us  so  chaste  a  model  of  tenor  recitative 
and  sacred  song. 

New  Orchestra.  A  number  of  the  best  artists  in 
the  Mus.  Fund  Society,  especially  Germans,  have  organ- 
ized a  separate,  smaller  orchestra,  Avith  a  view  to  giving 
frequent  concerts  somewhat  after  the  mamier  of  the 
"  Germanians."  The  design,  as  we  understand,  is  not  to 
withdraw  themselves  from,  nor  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  Fund  Society,  but  father  to  demonstrate,  by  a  new 
selection  and  distribution  of  instmments, that  theelements 
exist  hi  Boston  for  a  very  superior  band.  Mr.  F.  Suck 
is  to  be  the  leader, — a  man  in  every  way  competent  to 
the  post.  Mr.  Werner  takes  his  o\vn  proper  instrument, 
the  first  flute,  instead  of  the  viola  as  at  the  Fund,  and 
his  is  just  the  right  flute  for  an  orchestra,  without  the 
saucy,  pert  tone  which  that  little  member  is  too  apt  to 
have.  These  two  gentlemen  are  as  sterling,  intelligent, 
modest  musicians  as  we  have  among  us.  Mr.  Schnapp, 
too,  lays  down  the  viola  for  the  trombone,  of  which  he  is 
a  master.  Mr.  Hamann,  who  played  the  fine  hom  solo 
at  a  late  Quuitet  Soh(5e,  is  to  be  fli'st  horn.  The  whole 
number  of  instmments  thus  far,  we  are  told,  is  twenty- 


GeuGi-al. 

Biscaccianti,  by  last  accounts,  had  arrived  safely  out 
at  California.    May  its  genial  fiir  and  sjnnpathies  inspire 

her,  and  its  gold  reward  her! Maretzeic's  troupe, 

with   Steffanone,  were  to  close  a  brilhant  season  at 

New  Orleans  on  the  7th  inst Marini  has  gone  to  join 

the  opera  at  liOiidon,  and  it  is  said  that  Bosio  wiU  follow. 

Pakodi  was  to  have  followed  upon  Biscaccianti's 

heels,  but  now  report  says  Lumley  has  her. 

Jenny  and  Otto  Goldschmidt  are  to  give  three 
farewell  conccii:s  in  New  York,  on  the  18th,  21st  and  24th 
of  May.    Two  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  and  the  last  in  tho 


scene  of  her  first  grand  welcome.  Castle  Garden.  May 
we  be  there  to  hear!  For  Castle  Garden  is  a  sacred 
place  to  us. 

The  only  recent  musical  event  of  much  note  in  New 
York  was  Eisfeldt's  last  Classical  Soiree. 

The  Philharmonic  Society — a  glorious  orchestra 
that  —  but  with  only  about  one-third  the  number  of  our 
Mus.  Fund  audiences  —  gives  the  last  of  its  four  annual 
symphony  concerts  at  Niblo's  haU  this  evening. 

The  "  Germanians,"  with  Jaell,  have  raised  ayaT-ore 
in  Philadelphia,  which  seems  hkcly  to  keep  them  there 
beyond  their  iii'st  intention.  Jaell  is  the  watch-word 
of  a  general  enthusiasm.  At  a  late  concert  he  drew  gold 
coins  and  breast-pins,  as  well  as  smiles  and  plaudits. 
The  orchestra  feasted  their  leader,  Herr  Bergmann,  on 
his  birth-day,  surprising  him  with  gifts  ;  and  doubtless 
it  was  a  time  of  outpoimng  of  real  natural  German 
artists'  sentiment  and  wit.  Their  programmes  there 
have  been  rather  lighter  than  they  gave  here ;  at  least 
we  see  no  symphonies  set  down. 

Ole  Bull  has  been  fascinating  the  M.  C.'s  at  Wash- 
ington with  two  litemlly  solo  concerts. 


Notice. 

The  following  persons  are  authorized  to  solicit  and 
receive  subscriptions  to  this  Journal :  (payment  always  in 
achance,)  Viz: 

Edward  S.  Cummings,  Teacher,  Charlestown,  Ms. 
Robert  E.  Mosely,  Music-dealer,  Newburijport,  " 
Merrill  &  Straw,  Music-dealers,  Lowell,  " 

Silas  Livekmobe,  Editor  of  the  "  Fall  Elver  News," 

Fall  Biver,  Ms. 
John  S.  Paine,  Music-dealer,  Portland,  Me. 


D^=  Persons  about  to  subscribe  for  this  paper  wUl 
bear  in  mind,  that  their  money  will  go  farther  .towards 
its  support,  if  sent  directly  to  the  office  of  publication, 
which  is  easily  done  by  letter  post  paid.  Take  care  to 
remit  in  New  England  currency. 


Mr.   AKTHURSON 

BEGS  TO  ANNOUNCE   that  he  iviU  give  a  COWCBRT 
of  SACRED  MUSIC  at  the  MELODEON,  on 
Saturday,   a4th  April,   1853, 
assisted  Toy  the  MUSIUAL  EDUCATION  SOCIETf,  who  have 
kindly  consented  to  lend  their  valuable  aid. 

The  new  Orchestra  selected  from  the  Musical  Fund  Society 
has  heen  engaged,  as  also  Mr.  STEPHEN  LEACH  and  his 
Sister,  whose  performances  in  Sacred  Music  the  New  York 
journals  have  so  much  praised.  They  wiU  make  their  first 
appearance  in  Boston  on  this  occasion. 

The  programme  will  comprise  selections  from  the  Oratorios 
of  St.  Paul,  Jeptha,  and  Israel  in  Egypt. 
Principal  performers : 

Miss    liEACH, 

]»Irs.   ■WBBfTlVORTH, 

Mr.   STEPHEN    LEACH,  and 
Mr.   ARTHURSOBT. 
TICKETS  —  Half  a  Dollar  each,  may  he  had  at  the  Music 
Stores  of  Chickering,  or  Reed,  or  at  the  door. 
Further  particulars  will  be  duly  announced. 
Apr.  17.  2t_ 

Patesit  ISoudoir  Piano  Fortes. 

UNEClUAI-IiEIJ  FOR  COMPACTNESS,  POWHR, 
brhhancy  and  beauty,  have  for  the  past  four  years  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  every  part  of  this  broad  Republic,  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  the  universal  verdict  is  NE  PLUS 
ULTRA. 

A  splendid  stock  now  on  hand,  6  1-4  and  7  octaves,  varying 
in  price  from  $200  to  H?500.  Every  instrument  is  warranted 
to  give  PERFECT  SATISFACTION,  and  the  purchase  money 
refunded  any  time  within  one  year. 

liEMUEI,     GILBERT, 

416  WasHinstoii  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Apr.  17. Im 

FOREIGN     MUSIC. 

C01VSTANTI.Y  RECEIVEVG  all  new  pubUcationa 
as  issued  in  Europe.  Complete  series  of  Progressive 
E.Mcrcise.s  and  instructive  pieces  for  Piano  Forte,  by  Beyer, 
RosELLEN,  Voss,  CzEUNY,  Th.^tjierg,  and  all  other  popular 
and  approved  -sn-iters  ;  classical  compositions  by  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  &c.  &c. — all  origi- 
nal copies — being  free  from  errors  and  mutilations,  and  issued 
iu  a  style  of  superlative  elegance.  Violou,  Flute,  and  Organ 
Music  ;  Italian  Operas  ;  L:xtin  Hymns  and  Ma,sses  in  variety. 
Very  extra  Roman  and  Neapolitan  VIOLIN  and  CUITAR 

STRINGS.  

PAUIi    K.    ■WEIZEL, 
21.'!  nrr^TON  street,  Brooklyn,  xew  vork. 
Now  York,  Apr.  17.     lit* 

DEPOT    FOK 
Ilonnneopatliic   Books  &  Medicines  ; 

HYDROPATHIC   BOOKS  ;  Phonographic  and  Phonotypic 
Works;  Fowler  &   Weils'  Publications  on  Phrenology 
.and   Physiology,   &c. ;    Writing's  of   Emanuel    Swedendoro, 
Theological   and   Philosophical  ;   Barometers,  Thermometers, 
&o.    For  sale,  wholesale  and  retilil,  by 
Apr.  10.  tf  OTIS  CLiU>P,  23  School  SI. 
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MUSECAI.    'WOiSKS 

RECENTLY     PUBLISHED    BY 

MASON   &   LAW, 

33  Paxlc  Ro^v,  Opposite  Astor  House,  W.  Yorlk. 

THE  ACAUEMY  VOCAI^IST,  A  Collection  of  Vo- 
cal Music,  arranged  for  the  use  of  Seminaries,  High 
Schools,  Singing  Classes,  &c.  By  George  F.  Root,  Professor 
of  Music  in  Rutgers  and  Spingler  Institutes,  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  &c.  With  a  complete  course  of 
Elementary  Instruction,  Yocal  Exercises,  and  Solfeggios,  by 
Lowell  Mason. 

This  Tvork  is  intended  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  onr 
Higher  Schools  and  Institutions.     The  music  is  arranged  for 
three  parts,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  sung  exclu- 
sively by  female  voices  or  by  a  mixed  choir.     "Whenever  solos 
occur,  a  simple  accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte  or  Meiode- 
on  has  been  added.     The  Avork  is  primed  from  new  English 
type  and  on  beautiful  paper.     Retailprice^  02  1-2  cents. 
ZUWDJEL'S  ORGAN  BOOK.    By  John  Zundel.    Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Easy  Voluntaries  and  Interludes  for  the 
Organ,  Melodeon,  Seraphine,  &c.     With  Introductory  Re- 
marks, Description  of  Stops,  Du-ections  for  the  Purchase  of 
Organs,  &c.,  adapting  the  work  especially  to  the  wants  of 
young  organists,  and  those  who  have  made  sufficient  progress 
to  accompany  plain  Psalmody  on  the  Organ,  Melodeon,  or 
Seraphine.     Retail pnce,  Sl50 
THE  GLEE  HIVE.     BOSTON  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 
A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  selected  and  arranged 
for  the  Musical  Conventions  and  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music.    By  Lowell  Mason  and  George 
James  Webb. 
Here  are  Thirty-three  choice,  tasteful,  and  sprightly  Glees 
and  Part  Songs,  mostly  new,  from  the  best  Authors,  sold  at  an 
exceedingly  low  price.    It  is  just  the  book  wanted  by  Singing 
Clubs,  Societies,  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle.    Retail  price, 
38  cents. 

"WIIiDER'S  SCHOOI.  MUSIC.     A  Collection  of  Thir- 
ty-six New  and  Beautiful  Songs,  an-anged  for  Schools  and 
Juvenile  Classes.     By  L.  Wilder,  Teacher  of  Music  in  the 
Brooklyn  Music  Schools,  &c. 
This  work  has  already  been  adopted  in  the  Schools  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  &c.     Retail  price,  18  3-4  cents. 
CAJVTICA    LAUOIS  s    Or,  THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  OF 
CHURCH   MUSIC.     By  Lowell  Mason,  Professor  in  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society's  Collection,  Carmina  Sacra,  and  other  of  the 
most  popular  Music  Books  in  the  country ;  and  George 
James  Wedb,  Professor  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music, 
and  Editor  of  many  valuable  Musical  Works. 

The  increased  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  received,  and 
the  unprecedented  success  of  this  book,  MASON  AND 
WEBB'S  LATEST  WORK,  as  well  as  the  warm  commendations 
it  has  received  from  the  Musical  Profession  generally,  establisli 
it  as  the  best  and  most  attractive  collection  of  Church  Music 
which  even  these  celebrated  authors  have  ever  produced,  It 
contains  a  greater  amount,  as  well  as  variety,  of  truly  beauti- 
ful new  tunes,  anthems,  chants,  and  other  pieces,  than  any 
similar  work  ;  besides  a  copious  collection  of  the  standard  old 
tunes.  The  Elements  of  Vocal  Music  have  been  newly  and 
most  carefully  prepared,  and  to  adapt  it  more  particularly  to 
Choirs  and  Singing  Schools,  about  Two  Hundred  Solfegg-io 
Sxercisfs  and  Progressive  Lessons  have  been  added.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  testimonials  from  the  press,  it  having  been 
pronounced  the  "most  valuable  Book  of  Church  Music  ever 
ISSUED,"  it  has  received  from  every  section  of  the  country  the 
unqualified  approbation  of  more  than  One  Hundred  Profes- 
sors and  Teachers  of  Music.     Retail  price^  88  ceyits. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 
MARX'S  MUSICAL   COMPOSITION.     The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Musical  Composition.    By  Adolph  Bernard 
Mars,  Doctor  of  Music,  &c.     Translated  from  the  third 
German  Edition,  and  edited  by  Hermann  S.  Saroni. 
A.  B.  Marx  holds  such  high  rank  in  Germany  as  a  writer 
upon  the  subject  of  Musical  Composition,  that  any  recommen- 
dation of  his  great  work  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  musical  literature  of  the  land  which  is  emphatically 
the  home  of  music,  would  be  superfluous.     It  is  without  a 
rival  as  a  treatise  upon  this  subject,  thoroughly  scientific  and 
yet  adapted  to  popular  comprehension. 

The  present  translation  is  beautifully  printed  in  406  octavo 
pages,  and  bound  in  English  cloth.     Retail  price,  $2.50. 

NEW  HYUm  AND  TUNE  BOOK. 
TEMPIiE  MEIiOUIES.  A  CoUection  of  nearly  all  the 
Standard  and  Popular  Tunes,  in  connection  with  Five  Hun- 
dred Favorite  Hymns  ;  arranged  as  a  Hymn  and  Tune  Book 
for  Vestries,  Social  Meetings,  Congregational  and  Family 
Worship,  &c.    By  Darius  E.  Jones. 

This  work  has  already  been  introduced,  and  is  used  with 
great  satisfaction  and  profit  in  the  vestries  of  many  Churches 
and  in  the  Congregations  of  some,  while  the  pubhshers  have 
received  numerous  recommendations  from  Clergymen  and 
others.  Those  who  love  the  old  tunes,  and  who  deem  it  a 
desirable  object  that  as  many  as  possible  should  unite  in  the 
singing,  especially  at  social  meetings,  will  find  this  exactly  the 
book  wanted. 

***  Two  Editions  of  the  Work  are  published  —  an  Octavo 
Edition,  price  One  Dollar ;  a  Duodecimo  Edition,  price  Sev- 
enty-Jive Cents.  Both  Editions  are  the  same  as  regards  con- 
tents, PAGE  FOR  PAGE,  and  Vary  only  in  the  size  of  type.  A 
liberal  discount  will  be  made  when  ordered  by  the  quantity 
for  Churches,  Vestries,  &c. 
New  York,  Apr.  17.  3t 

AE.Y    SOHEPPER'S 

PAINTING   OP 

THE    ©EAI*    CMK3§T, 

Is  NOW  OFFERED  FOR  SALE  at  about  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  importation  ;  namely,  the  low  price  of  Fifteen  Hun- 
dred Dollars. 

This  is  an  opportunity  of  obtaining,  at  an  unprecedented 
low  price,  a  celebrated  work  of  Scueffer,  who  is  universally 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  painters.  Se- 
vere, spiritual,  grand,  simple  —  he  possesses  the  most  wonder- 
ful power  over  the  heart,  and  the  pathos  and  force  of  his  ideas 
enchain  the  attention  and  excite  the  soul  with  holy  passion. 
His  world-renowned  painting  of  "  Christus  Consolator  "  finds 
an  equal  in  this  late  production  of  his  pencil. 

This  picture  is  on  exhibition  and  sale,  at 

Apr.  10.  tf  N.  D.  COTTON-Sj  13   Trcmont  Row. 


ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE, 

35   CoMaliill,   Bostom. 

CONSTANTLY  FOR  SALE,  a  complete  assortment  and 
large  stock  of  Materials  for  OIL  PAINTING  ;  also  for 
WATER  COLOR  PAINTING  and  DRAWING,  viz :  Artists^ 
Colors  for  Oil  Painting,  prepared  in  Tubes  ;  prepared  Can- 
vas for  Oil  Painting ;  Bristle,  Sable,  Camel's  Hair,  and  Badger 
Brushes ;  Powder  Colors  ;  u,nd  all  other  articles  required  lor 
Painting  in  Oil.  — also  — 

DRAWING    MATERIALS. 

Best  French  and  Swiss  Colored  Crayons ;  Conte,  Black,  and 
"White  Crayons  ;  Pencils ;  Dra^ving  Paper  in  great  variety  and 
in  roll  of  any  length  ;  Crayon  Paper  and  Board  ;  Mono-Chro- 
matic Board  ;  Superior  Water  Colors,  in  cakes  separately  or  in 
sets,  &c.  &c. 

The  above  articles  are  imported  principally  direct  from  the 
celebrated  Color  establishment  of  ^V'insor  &  Newton  of  Lon- 
don, to  the  sale  of  whose  materials  the  subscriber  gives  par- 
ticular attention.  This  House  obtained  the  Prize  Medal  for 
Colors  awarded  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London. 

Apr.  lU.  tf  M.  J.  WHIPPLE,  35   Cornhill. 

CHOICE    MUSIC    BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 

OLIVER    DITSON, 

115    "W  asliiiLg-toai    Street,    Boston. 

CZERNY'S  Method  foy  the  Piano,      ....  $3.00 

Bertini's  Instructions  for  the  Piano,      .        .        .  3.00 

Ilunten's  Piano  Forte  Instructions,       .         .         •    *  •  1-50 

The  Child's  First  Music  Book,        .         .        .         -         .  -50 

The  Piano  without  a  Master, .50 

The  Melodeon  without  a  Master, .50 

The  Guitar  without  a  Master,         ,        .         .         ,         .  .50 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  for  Guitar,    ...        -  2.00 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  of  Singing,    ....  2.50 

Vocal  Exercises  and  Solfeggios  —  LoweU  Mason,  .        .  1.00 

Spohr's  Violin  School, 3.00 

Wragg's  Flute  Instructor, 1.00 

Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,       ....  2.50 

The  Seminary  Class  Book  of  Music,       .        .         .        .  .50 

Czerny's  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,     ....  .50 

Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music, .25 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass,           ......  75 

Five  Thousand  Blusical  Terms — A  Complete  Dictionary,  .50 

Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO,  P.  K-EIEI*  &.  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  liOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  ?;24  to  ^14  a  dozen. 

Perqolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music. 

The  Nightim^aie^s  Nest,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.     Price,  9?6  the  dozen. 

Also  Bexer's  New  Instructions  for  the  Piano:  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  Julius  Knorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.     Price,  $2. 

G.  P.  li.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Hakdel,  Haydn,  and  Mehdelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.    tf 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIAWO   POKTE    MANUFACTUKEie, 

334:  "WasSiingtou    Street,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   SEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  34:4:  TVashiiigtoil  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  cf  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

E.   H.  WADE, 

197  "Wasliington  Street,  Boston. 

PUBLISHER  <fc  UEALER  IW  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Wusical  Merchandise  of  everv  description.  Publisher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOIi.  THE'pIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.     PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  published  by  W.  H.  Oakes,  C.  Bradlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

No.  139  ^Wrasliimgtoii  Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  or  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods.  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  tlie  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

Ma-s.  KOSA  GARCIA  Be  KIBAS, 

TEACHER  OP  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &QUITAFI, 

Residence  Wo.  37  Asli  St.,  Boston, 

MR.  De  R3BAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.    Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Apr.  10.  3m 


OLD  AND  MODERN 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN  AND    GEEMAN 
PS£®«>F§    aasa   PRINTS, 

In    Ijine,    Meazotimt,    Ijathogi'apli,    &€.    ^.c. 

PLAIN   AND   COLORED. 

THE  particular  attention  of  Connoisseurs  is  invited  to  the 
opportunity  which  is  now  presented,  for  making  additions 
to  their  collections  of  valuable  ENGRAVINGS,  as  many  Proofs 
and  rare  Impressions  of  celebrated  Pictures,  which  are  also 
engr.aved  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists,  are  for  sale  at 

Apr.  10.  tf  N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13   Tremont  Row. 

lliE'WS'    PATENT 
AMERJOAN  ACTBON  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTAI.OZZIAN  gCHOOI.  SONG  BOOK!, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Gko.  \V.  Pratt,  Teaclier  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  Juvenhe  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty -five  cents. 
PubUshed  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

37  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 

%*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends  that 
he  has  taken  the  new  store  'No,  37  iBroimiield  Street, 
(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Heed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

MUSIC      SOOKS, 
PUBLISHED  BY 

BENJAMIN  B.  MUSSEY  &  CO. 

39   Cornliill,    Boston. 

Bif^RTINI'S  PIAWO  FORTE  ISTSTKUCTOR. 
A  Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for  the  Piano  Forte. 

By  Henry  Bertini,   The  only  complete  and  con-ect  edition 

published. 

TBie  Moaeria  Harp,  or  BOSTON  SACRED  MELODIST. 
A  Collection  of  Church  Music.  By  E.  L.  Whitb  and  J.  E. 
Gould. 

Tlie  Opera  Clioriis  Boob.  Consisting  of  Trios,  Quar- 
tets, Quintets,  Solos,  and  Choruses,  from  the  most  pop- 
ular Operas.     By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

SalJtoathi  Scliool  liUte,  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
appropriate  Melodies,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath 
Schools. 

Tlic  Tyrolian.  Ijyx*e.  A  Glee  Book  consisting  of  easy 
pieces,  arranged  mostly  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass  voices,  for  the  use  of  Societies,  Schools,  Clubs,  Choirs, 
and  the  social  circle.     By  E.  L.  White  and  John  E.  Gould. 

Sacred  Clioriis  Boole.  Consisting  mostly  of  Selections 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Muzart,  Mendels- 
sohn, Romberg,  Neukomm,  Rossini,  &c.  &c.,  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte-  Suitable  for 
singing  societies,  and  advanced  schools.  By  Edward  L. 
White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

Tlie  Jemiiy  ILind  Glee  Book.  Consisting  of  the 
most  popular  Songs  sung  by  Mad'Ue  Jenny  Lind.  By 
David  Paine.  

Popular  Sciiool  Song  Books  ;  THE  WREATH 
OF  SCHOOL  SONGS.  By  Edward  L.  White  and  John  E. 
Gould. 

Elementary  Music  Book.    By  Benjamin  F.  Baker. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

CZERNY'S  PIANO   FORTE  METHOD. 

As  a  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable.— 
London  Mornmg  Chronicle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — 
London  Musical   World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utihty  it  can  never  be  surpassed. — 
J.  A.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  superior  to  all  others. 
— Drawing-Room  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  publications. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidly  taldng  the  place  of  all  other  methods. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It  is  calculated  to  impart  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — Baltimore  Patriot. 

A  book  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorough  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Sun. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  published. — Norfolk  County 
Journal. 

AVe  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work. — 
A^  Y.  Scientific  American 

The  most  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind. — 3Iason^s 
Choral  Advocate. 

It  is  a  standard  work  in  the  musical  circles  of  Great  Britain. 
—  The  Asmonean. 

This  book  must  be  of  great  value  in  schools  and  famiUes. — 
N.  Y.  Observer. 

There  is  no  book  published,  which  can  compare  with  this.— 
East  Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  people.— Sosi07i  Transcript. 

Powerful  aids  to  the  learner  are  embraced  in  this  work. — 
Message  Bird. 

A  deservedly  popular  \70Tk.— Philadelphia  Mercury. 

Czeruy  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
berg,  I-istz  and  Doehler. — La  France  Mvsirale. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers  in  the 
Union.  Apr  10.    tf 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
21  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TWO   DOLLAKS  PER  ASNUM. 

For  Bates  of  Advertmng,  see  hst  page. 

Its  contents  will  relate  mainly  to  the  art  of 
Music,  but  with,  occasional  glances  at  the  whole 
world  of  Art  and  of  polite  Literature,  indeed  at 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Beautiful ;  including  from  time  to  time : 

1.  Critical  reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios, 
Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the  notable 
works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers, 
&c. 

2.  Notices  of  new  music  pubHshed  at  home 
and  abroad. 

3.  A  summary  of  the  significant  Musical  News 
from  all  parts,  gathered  from  Enghsh,  German, 
French,  as  well  as  American  papers. 

i.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and 
places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods, 
authors,  compositions,  instruments,  theories;  on 
musical  education ;  on  Music  in  its  moral,  social, 
and  religious  bearings ;  on  Music  in  the  Church, 
the  Concei-t-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber, 
and  the  Street ;  &c. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

7.  Occasional  notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  aesthetic  Books,  the  Drama, 
&c. 

8.  Original  and  selected  Poems,  short  Tales, 
Anecdotes,  &c. 

A  brief  space  also  will  be  devoted  to  Adver- 
tisements of  articles  and  occupations  literary 
or  artistic. 

AH  communications,  relating  to  the  business 
or  contents  of  the  paper,  should  be  addressed 
(post-paid)  to  J.  S.  DWIGHT, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 

SXTBSCIIIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  School  St. 
By  REDDING  &  CO.,  8  Slate  St. 
"    GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Row. 
"    GEO.  W.  LJCIIIT,  3   CornhUl. 
"    SCIIARFENIiERO  &  LUIS,  483  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
"    BKXTER  &  BROTHERS,  New   York. 
"    E.  L.  WALKER,  Philatlel-plda. 
"    JOSEPH  SlllLLlNQTON,  Washin!;toil,  D.  C. 
"    .7.  B.  RUSSELL,    Gazette   Office,   Cincinnati,   O. 
"    HOLBROOK  &  LONG,   Clevelantl,   O. 

Persons  imlllng  to  become  Aqents  for  procuring  subscribers, 
especially  Music-Dealers  and  Teachers,  are  invited  to  correspond 
witk  Ike  Editor,  as  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  commissions  allowed. 


[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

FREDERIC    CHOPIN. 

BY  FKANZ  LISZT. 

L 

Painfully  as  his  loss  will  be  lamented  by  aU 
artists  and  by  all,  who  knew  him,  still  perhaps  it 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  moment 
has  yet  arrived,  when  Chopin  can  be  estimated 
at  his  real  worth  and  take  the  high  place,  which 
in  all  probability  the  Future  will  assign  him. 

If  it  has  many  times  been  proved,  that  "  a 
prophet  has  no  honor  in  his  own  country, "  does 
not  the  experience  also  hold  good,  that  the  pro- 
phets, that  is,  the  men  of  the  Future,  the  men, 
who  have  a  presentiment  of  coming  time  and 
bring  it  nearer  to  us  in  their  works,  will  not 
be  recognized  as  prophets  by  their  own  age  ? 
And  scarcely  dare  we  maintain,  that  it  could 
be  othervrise.  The  younger  generations  of  art- 
ists may  fortify  themselves  as  they  will  against 
the  slowly  appreciating  ones,  whose  uniform  cus- 
tom it  is  to  bury  the  hving  with  the  dead :  in 
Music  and  in  all  other  Art  it  is  frequently  re- 
served to  time  alone,  to  bring  the  fidl  beauty  and 
merit  of  their  works  to  light. 

The  various  forms  of  Art  are  properly  but 
magic  spells,  for  calling  out  emotions,  feelings, 
passions  ;  and  Genius  shows  itself  in  the  creation 
of  new  forms,  which  often  chime  with  only  such 
emotions  as  never  yet  have  been  awakened  in 
the  sphere  of  those  speU-bound.  Can  we  then  in- 
dulge the  hope,  in  Arts  where  the  feeHng  is  con- 
nected with  the  exciting  cause  without  any  media- 
tion of  thoughts  or  reflection,  that  the  mere  intro- 
duction of  new  and  unwonted  forms  and  measures 
shall  be  no  hindrance  to  the  immediate  under- 
standing of  a  work  ?  The  surprise,  nay  even 
the  fatigue,  accompanying  strange  impressions 
makes  them  sound  to  the  great  multitude  like  a 
language,  which  it  does  not  understand  and  which 
for  that  reason  at  first  seems  to  it  somewhat  bar- 
barous. Many  shrink  in  ten-or  from  tlie  mere 
pains  it  will  cost  to  accustom  the  ear  to  it,  and 
then  they  doggedly  refuse  it  all  more  serious 
study.  Commonly  it  is  the  most  lively  and  most 
youthful  organizations,  those  least  entangled  in 
the  web  of  custom,  (which,  even  where  it  is  invin- 
cible, is  worthy  of  respect),  that  take  to  the  new 
idiom,  first  out  of  curiosity  and  then  with  pa.ssion. 
Through  these  it  penetrates  even  into  the  most 
intractable  regions  of  the  public  ;  through  these, 


at  last,  the  public  seizes  the  sense,  the  signification, 
the  structure  of  the  music,  and  does  justice  to  its 
peculiarities  or  to  its  richness.  Accordingly, 
those  composers,  who  are  not  tied  to  traditional 
methods,  need  more  than  other  artists  the  aid  of 
time.  They  cannot  hope  that  death  will  enhance 
the  value  of  their  works  for  the  time  being,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  pictures ;  and  no  one  of 
them  can  in  behalf  of  his  scores  revive  the  artifice 
of  that  Dutch  painter,  who  told  his  vrife  to  spread 
a  report  of  his  death,  to  raise  the  price  on  what 
had  been  accumulating  in  his  studio. 

Great  as  is  the  popularity  acquired  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  compositions  of  the  man,  whose  vital 
energy  corporeal  sufferings  had  broken  down  a 
long  time  before  his  death,  there  is  stiU  reason  to 
suspect,  that  posterity  will  measure  his  labors  by 
a  more  serious  standard  than  the  present.  Future 
historians  of  music  wiU  give  fuU  credit  to  one, 
who  has  distinguished  himself  by  so  strange  a 
genius  for  melody,  by  such  fehcitous  and  remarka- 
ble enlargements  of  the  web  of  harmony ;  and 
they  will  justly  prize  his  conquests  above  many  a 
work  laid  out  upon  a  vaster  scale,  and  played 
again  and  again  by  an  entii-e  orchesh-a,  or  sung 
again  and  again  by  whole  troupes  of  prime 
donne. 

By  confining  himself  exclusively  to  the  Piano 
Forte,  Chopin  has  proved  himself,  in  our  opinion, 
to  possess  one  of  the  most  essential  properties  of 
a  writer  or  a  composer :  namely,  a  correct  appre- 
ciation of  the  form,  in  which  his  mission  was  to 
be  achieved,  and  his  designs  executed.  And  yet 
this  fact,  which  we  impute  to  him  as  a  high  merit, 
has  haimed  his  reputation.  Another  pei-son,  in 
possession  of  such  fine  melodic  and  harmonic 
creative  power,  would  hardly  have  withstood  the 
temptations  offered  by  the  song  of  strings  beneath 
the  bow,  by  the  langiiishing  of  the  flute,  by  the 
crackle  of  the  trmnpet,  wliich  we  still  pereist  in 
regarding  as  the  peculiar  messenger  of  the  old 
heathen  goddess,  for  whose  passing  .favor  we  arc 
suitors.  Wliat  a  mature  conviction  it  required  in 
him,  thus  to  limit  himself  to  a  seemingly  barren 
domain,  and  out  of  its  soil  entice  flowers,  which 
seemed  as  if  they  must  renounce  all  hope  of  thriv- 
ing there  !  Wliat  a  depth  of  insight  is  revealed 
in  this  exclusive  choice  of  the  means  of  plucking 
the  various  eflTects  of  instruments  out  of  their 
usual  sphere,  where  the  resounding  yeasty  waves 
break  on  the  shore,  and  confining  them  within  a 
narrower,  but  more  ideal  circle  !  What  a  confi- 
dent presentiment  of  the  future  power  of  his  in 
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strument  in  this  self-sacrificing  rejection  of  an 
empiricism  so  all-pervading,  tliat  another  would 
probably  have  esteemed  it  contrary  to  nature,  to 
■withdraw  such  great  thoughts  from  their  usual 
interpreters !  How  admirable  this  well-considered 
feehng  of  the  Beautiful  for  its  own  sake  !  On  the 
one  hand,  he  restrains  his  talent  from  the  common 
tendency  to  distribute  every  shred  of  melody  over 
a  hundred  music-desks;  and  on  the  other,  he 
enriches  the  auxiliary  sources  of  the  Art,  in  teach- 
ing us  how  to  concentrate  them  upon  a  given 
space. 

Far  from  seeking  his  renown  in  the  noise  of 
the  orchestra,  Chopin  contented  himself  with 
seeing  his  thoughts  fully  quickened  into  life  upon 
the  key-board  of  the  piano.  He  always  reached 
his  end,  which  was  no  other  than  to  secure  to  the 
musical  essence  of  his  idea  the  full  expression 
of  its  power;  but  he  despised  the  mere  effect 
of  masses  and  the  coarse  pencil  of  the  scene- 
painter.  As  yet  the  value  of  the  sketches  from 
his  fine  pen  has  not  been  considered  with 
sufficient  seriousness  or  due  attention  ;  for  people 
are  accustomed,  even  in  this  day,  to  think  those 
composers  only  worthy  of  a  great  name,  who  have 
left  behind  them  at  least  half  a  dozen  operas,  as 
many  oratorios  and  several  symphonies ;  of  each 
musician  they  demand  all,  and  if  possible,  a  little 
more.  Whether  justly,  is  quite  problematical. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  call  in  question  the  more 
dearly  earned  fame  and  the  actual  superiority  of 
those  epic  bards,  who  have  unfolded  their  resplen- 
dent creations  upon  the  broadest  field  ;  we  could 
only  wish,  that  in  musical  works  the  same  standard 
of  material  proportions  might  prevail  as  in  the 
other  Fine  Arts ;  for  instance,  in  Painting,  where 
a  canvass  of  twenty  square  ells,  as  the  Vision 
of  Ezekiel,  or  the  Churchyard  by  Ruysdael,  is 
reckoned  among  masterpieces  of  as  high  a  rank, 
or  higher,  than  many  a  picture  of  far  greater 
compass,  even  were  it  by  a  Rubens  or  a  Tintoretto. 
Is  Beranger  any  the  less  a  poet,  because  he  has 
confined  his  thoughts  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  People's  Song  ?  Does  not  Petrarca  owe  his 
triumph  to  his  Sonnets,  while  what  one  of  his 
admirers  knows  his  poem  upon  Africa  ?  We  do 
not  doubt  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  preju- 
dices, which  dispute  the  rank  of  an  artist,  who 
should  write  nothing  but  Sonatas,  like  those  of 
FpANz  Schubert,  compared  with  many  another, 
who  has  scored  the  common-place  melodies  of 
many  operas,  which  we  care  not  to  mention. 
Even  in  Music  we  shall  gradually  learn,  in  the 
various  kinds  of  composition,  to  take  account  first 
of  all  of  the  eloquence  and  talent,  with  which  the 
ideas  and  feelings  are  expressed,  without  regard 
to  the  space  and  means,  by  which  it  is  accom- 
plished. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  subject  Chopin's  labors 
to  an  intelligent  analysis,  without  finding  in  them 
beauties  of  the  first  magnitude,  an  expression  per- 
fectly new,  and  a  harmonic  texture  as  original  as 
it  is  complete.  With  him  the  boldness  always 
justifies  itself;  the  richness,  even  to  exuberance, 
does  not  exclude  clearness ;  the  strangeness  does 
not  degenerate  into  baroque  affectation.  The 
embellishment  begets  no  blur ;  the  luxury  of 
ornaments  does  not  smother  the  beauty  of  the 
main  lines.  His  best  works  are  rich  in  combina- 
tions, which  may  be  said  to  make  epochs  in  the 
treatment  of  musical  style.  Audacious,  shining, 
seductive,  they  clothe  their  profundity  with  so 
much  grace,  their  art  with  so  much  charm,  that 


one  has  difficulty  to  disentwine  himself  from  their 
transporting,  magic  clasp,  so  as  to  judge  them  in 
cold  blood  from  the  stand-point  of  their  theoretic 
worth.  This  worth  has  been  already  felt ;  but 
it  win  be  more  and  more  appreciated,  when 
the  time  shall  come  for  an  exact  examination 
of  the  services,  that  have  been  rendered  to 
the  art  of  Music  in  the  period  in  which  Chopin 
lived. 

To  him  we  owe  that  expansion  of  the  Chord, 
both  when  struck  full,  and  when  broken  into 
arpeggio  and  through  several  octaves ;  those 
chromatic  and  enharmonic  ivindings,  of  which  his 
Etudes  contain  such  astonishing  examples ;  those 
minute  groups  of  interpolated  notes,  which  fall 
down  like  a  colored  dew  upon  the  melodic  figure, 
and  for  which,  until  he  came,  only  the  foriture  of 
the  older  Italian  song  school  had  been  taken  for  a 
model.  While  he  enlarged  the  boundaries,  within 
which  they  had  hitherto  kept,  he  lent  to  this  kind 
of  ornament  that  unexpectedness  and  that  multi- 
formity, which  lay  beyond  the  compass  of  the 
human  voice,  heretofore  always  slavishly  copied 
in  the  so-called  emhellishments  for  the  piano,  that 
had  become  so  stereotyped  and  monotonous.  He 
invented  those  wonderful  harmonic  progressions, 
which  lent  a  serious  character  even  to  those  pages, 
which  with  their  light  material  could  scarcely  lay 
claim  to  such  meaning.  But  what  of  the  mate- 
rial (the  subject  matter)  ?  The  Idea,  which 
he  charms  out  of  it,  the  inspiration  which  he 
breathes  into  it,  exalts,  ennobles,  magnifies  it. 
What  melancholy  there  is,  what  subtlety,  what 
fine  perception,  and  above  all,  what  Art  in  those 
masterpieces  of  Lafontaine,  whose  matter  is  so 
common-place,  and  whose  title  so  modest !  Etudes 
and  Preludes  are  titles  quite  as  modest ;  neverthe- 
less the  musical  pieces  of  Chopin,  which  bear 
them,  remain  forever  perfect  types  of  a  species, 
which  he  has  created,  and  which,  like  all  his 
works,  sprang  from  the  character  of  his  poetic 
genius. 

Almost  the  earliest  of  his  works,  they  bear  the 
stamp  of  a  young  creative  power,  which  in  some 
of  his  following  productions,  that  are  more  labored, 
more  filed,  more  learnedly  written,  gradually  dis- 
appears, to  become  lost  entirely  in  his  latest ;  for 
these  are  the  offspring  of  a  morbid  sentimentality, 
which  might  be  called  the  painful  fruit  of  an 
exhausted  vital  energy. 

[To  be  continued.] 


BUGLE    SONG. 

BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  waUs 

And  sno-wy  summits  old  in  story; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory : 
Blow !  bugle,  blow !  set  the  wild  echoes  flying — 
Blow,  bugle !  answer,  echoes !  dying,  dying,  dying ! 

Oh  hark !  oh  hear !  how  thin  and  clear. 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going ! 
Oh !  sweet  and  far,  from  cUff  and  scar, 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing ! 
Blow !  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying  — 
Blow,  bugle !  answer,  echoes !  dying,  dymg,  dying ! 

Oh  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky ! 

They  faint  on  hill,  on  field,  on  river; 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  for  ever,  and  for  ever ! 
Blow,  bugle,  blow !  set  the  wUd  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer !  dying,  dying,  dying ! 


CLASSrC    AND  OPERATIC    MUSIC, 

OR 

The  Contrapuntists  and  the  Melodists. 

[Concluded  from  the  last  number.] 
The  assertion  :  Every  age  has  its  joys,  applies 
also  to  music.  In  it  we  recognize  a  somewhat 
melancholy  truth,  which  however  but  few  friends 
of  music  willingly  admit,  who  all  their  days  keep 
sounding  the  praises  of  their  beloved  art.  But 
the  passion  for  music,  if  it  be  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme degree,  wears  out  the  sense  and  the  heart, 
as  well  as  any  other  passion ;  it  has,  like  every 
other,  its  excesses  and  its  dangers.  The  live- 
liness of  musical  impressions  degenerates,  with 
certain  temperaments,  into  an  undue  vehemence, 
and  the  habit  of  yielding  thereto  can  in  the  long 
run  induce  nothing  but  a  disturbance  of  the 
moral  balance  and  a  loss  of  the  capacity  of  en- 
joyment. This  is  especially  the  case  with  dra- 
matic and  concert  music,  which  is  more  passionate 
and  sensuous  than  any  other.  But  when  one 
finally  has  had  this  sad  experience  in  himself; 
when  Melody,  ■\vith  the  whole  train  of  its  allure- 
ments no  longer  says  to  us  what  it  once  said,  then 
it  often  happens,  that  the  taste  changes  with  age ; 
an  age,  however,  which  cannot  always  be  mea- 
sured by  the  number  of  years.  Fortunately, 
music  contains  also  in  itself  the  antidote  against 
the  evil  it  has  caused.  Without  loving  it  any  the 
less,  one  can  love  it  differently ;  the  pleasure  can 
regain  in  interest  what  it  has  lost  in  voluptuous  fire; 
and  other  works  invite  us  then  to  more  tranquil 
emotions,  since  they  attach  the  music  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  mind,  and  at  least  keep  alive  in  it 
always  the  warmth,  which  the  language  of  feel- 
ing must  have  and  the  heart  must  enjoy,  without 
unnerving  it.  These  pleasures  in  their  nature 
are  the  most  enduring  ;  and  the  works,  to  which 
we  owe  them,  are  not  subject  to  the  mournful 
changes  of  fashion,  which  to-day  despises  what  it 
yesterday  adored.  The  Dilettante  has  become 
a  Connoisseur. 

The  long  Ufa  ascribed  to  fugues  lies  not,  as 
Forkel  assures  us,  in  the  sesthetic  superiority  of 
that  species.  There  can,  I  repeat  it,  be  no  ques- 
tion of  absolute  pre-eminence  between  the  two 
parts  of  musical  art,  each  of  which  contains  but 
half  of  its  resources  in  itself,  and  has  not  the 
power  to  make  itself  complete.  This  long  dura- 
tion probably  Kes  in  the  structure  and  the  tech- 
nical laws  of  the  Fugue.  The  changeable  and 
perishable  element.  Melody,  in  it  is  reduced  to  its 
lowest  value.  It  is  nothing  but  a  subject,  a 
theme,  a  musical  proposition,  commonly  limited 
to  three  or  four  bars.  Moreover  the  invention 
of  a  subject  is  no  arbitrary  process,  for  you  must 
find  one  suited  to  the  contrapuntal  analysis,  to 
which  it  is  to  be  subjected.  It  is  never  clothed 
according  to  the  old  or  the  new  fashion,  precisely 
for  the  reason,  that  makes  it  impossible  for  it  to 
follow  either.  Fashion  crumbles  before  it,  as  a 
whim  gives  way  before  necessity.  And  if  man- 
nerism cannot  insinuate  itself  into  the  melodic 
design  of  the  subject,  how  much  more  impotent 
it  must  be  against  the  whole  work !  The  com- 
binations, the  imitations,  the  canonical  plays,  the 
many  crossing  outhnes,  of  which  the  fugue  con- 
sists, gives  a  rounded  and  compact  mass,  which 
resists  the  strokes  of  Time,  as  in  a  beleaguered 
city  the  churches  built  of  hewn  stones  resist  the 
bombs,  which  shatter  the  less  solid  edifices. 

And  not  only  do   works  of  the  fugued  style 
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find  the  guaranties  of  a  long  existence  in  the 
natural  strength  of  their  putting  together;  for 
another  reason  they  escape  a  misfortune,  which  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  next  to  that  of  being  exe- 
cuted in  the  judicial  sense  of  the  word.  These 
works  are  never  disgraced  by  coming  into  fash- 
ion ;  they  are  not  abused  and  worn  out  by  having 
to  be  heard  continually  and  without  any  mercy 
in  theatre  and  concert  and  saloons,  where  there 
happens  to  be  a  piano,  in  promenades  and  grand 
parades.  Who  has  not  a  thousand  times  cursed 
such  fashionable  arias,  which  he  has  met  day  and 
night  under  all  possible  fonns,  even  where  he 
was  expecting  a  more  serious  music  ? 

At  the  time  when  counterpoint  and  melody 
were  in  a  state  of  separation,  the  musicians,  that 
is  to  say  the  contrapuntists  and  the  melodists, 
must  have  discerned  very  different  and  yet  per- 
fectly compensatory  fates  in  the  type  of  the  two 
respective  styles.  The  melodists  won  glory  in 
their  nation  and  in  all  Europe,  the  applause  of 
the  multitude,  the  flatteries  of  fashion,  of  which 
they  were  at  once  the  pi-iests,  the  idols  and  the 
victims ;  the  laurel  wreath,  that  withered  as  soon 
as  it  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  victor; 
gold,  that  went  as  rapidly  as  it  was  easily  earned ; 
popularity  with  all  its  advantages  and  burdens. 
The  contrapuntists  reaped  the  quiet  marks  of 
honor,  by  which  the  toils  of  scholars  are  remu- 
nerated, and  which  are  limited  to  their  own  cir- 
cle. A  place  as  chapel-master  in  a  church,  or 
organist,  if  fortune  was  particularly  well  disposed 
to  one ;  moderate  income,  assiduous  labors,  a  few 
scholars  for  interested  admirers,  colleagues  difii- 
cult  to  satisfy  for  judges,  and  a  silent  church 
public  for  their  incitement.  The  world  scarcely 
knew  them.  But  these  men  could  write  freely, 
05  God  and  their  omn  hearts  prompted,  as  Mo- 
zart always  had  so  longed  to  do ;  they  had  the 
consciousness  of  their  merit  and  the  presentiment 
of  a  remote  but  an  enduring  glory,  and  they  en- 
vied not  their  fortunate  and  renowned  rivals,  the 
melodists.  They  were  free !  This  explains  all, 
as  well  their  faith  in  the  future,  as  the  stoicism 
which  they  opposed  to  the  indifference  of  their 
contemporaries.  The  best  part  of  their  fortune 
consisted  of  a  draft  upon  posterity,  payable  when 
they  themselves  should  no  more  need  it.  So 
lived,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  those  phi- 
losophical musicians,  of  whom  John  Sebastian 
Bach  will  be  the  prototype  for  all  times. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Hungarian  Orchestra. 

The  last  accounts  from  London  speak  of  a 
band  under  the  above  name,  which  is  now  suc- 
cessfully giving  concerts  in  that  city.  As  they 
will  probably  visit  our  country  before  a  great 
while  —  such  at  least  we  understood  to  be  their 
intention,  a  year  since  —  and  as  they  are  really 
well  worth  hearing,  it  strikes  us  that  a  paragraph 
or  two  on  them  will  not  be  misplaced. 

The  company  is  small,  consisting  of  but  fifteen 
performers,  and  the  members  are  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  Gipsies,  though  called  Hungarians.  The 
leader's  name  is  Kalozdy,  and  the  company  is 
sometimes  called  by  his  name,  and  sometimes  the 
Looz  Orchestra,  from  the  place  whence  it  came. 
Most  of  them  know  nothing  of  music,  farther  than 
to  play  on  their  instruments  the  music  taught 
them  by  the  leader  —  the  violoncellist  and  one  of 
the  clarinetists  cannot  read  a  note. 

Most  of  the  music  they  play  is  national,  such  as 
the  Rakoozy  March,  overture  to  a  Hungarian 
Opera,  pieces  by  Kalozdy,  the  leader,  &c. ;  though 
in  Berlin  they  played,  in  addition  to  these,  !fi.ossi- 
nl's  "  Tell "  overture.  Von  Plotow's  overture  to 
"  Martha,"  and  extracts  from  Ernani  and  Nehu- 
chadonozer  by  Verdi,  and  from  Ilka  by  Doppler. 
Their  true  sphere  is  their  own  music,  which  is 
elegiac  and  plaintive,  constantly  changing  from 


major  to  minor,  from  piano  to  forte,  &c.,  and  full 
of  such  characteristic  effects,  as  much  belonging 
to  Hungarian  music,  as  the  omission  of  the  Seventh 
does  to  the  real  old  Scotch  songs. 

The  Orchestra  is  a  perfect  model  of  discipline ; 
and  in  their  accellerandos,  retardandos,  &c.,  and  in 
all  dynamic  changes,  every  man  accelerates,  re- 
tards, increases  or  diminishes,  so  perfectly  with  all 
the  rest,  that  it  seems  really  as  if  they  all  felt  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  Kalozdy.  This  is  owing 
of  course  partly  to  their  seven  years  practice 
together,  and  partly  we  think  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  them  are  taught  their  parts  note  by  note 
by  their  leader,  who  of  course  will  give  to  each 
man  the  same  expression.  The  composition  of 
the  Orchestra,  or  rather  the  selection  of  the  in- 
struments, is  curious. 

Five  violins  play  the  leading  parts  and  melodies ; 
one  viola,  one  violoncello,  and  one  contra  bass 
furnish  the  middle  parts  and  bass.  These  are  all 
the  stringed  instruments.  Two  clarinet  players 
comprise  the  whole  band  of  wood  instruments. 
They  use  clarinets  in  A,  B,  D,  and  C,  and  for 
piccolo  parts  one  in  E  b.  This  is  not  so  good  as 
the  piccolo  would  be,  as  the  clarinet  can  only  be 
played  ybrte,  and  has  a  somewhat  screechy  effect. 
The  other  instruments  are  all  metallic,  consisting 
of  two  keyed  bugles  (!)  with  very  wide  bells. 
The  first  bugle  is  in  C,  the  second  in  F,  and 
both  have  a  range  of  three  octaves.  In  Berhn, 
one  of  the  feats  of  the  bugler  was  to  play  a  most 
difHcult  cadence  with  all  sorts  of  ornaments  in 
vocal  style,  —  and  this  he  did  most  perfectly. 
Two  horns  in  F  and  a  bombardon  (?)  fill  up 
the  quintet  of  brass  instruments.  Their  playing 
won  the  highest  admiration  in  Germany,  and  a 
letter  from  Liszt  praises  them  almost  extrava- 
gantly. Their  long  practice  enables  them  to  learn 
a  piece  of  some  length  in  one  hour !  and  a  year 
ago  they  had  already  "  in  the  head,"  as  the  Ger- 
mans express  it,  seventy  different  pieces  !  They 
are  truly  masters  of  their  instruments,  and  should 
they  come  over  here,  they  would  afford  a  new 
opportunity  for  us  to  cultivate  our  tastes,  at  least 
in  execution,  and  for  the  study  of  national  music. 
They  dress  in  a  rich  national  costume,  which  adds 
not  a  little  to  the  effect  of  their  appearance  on 
the  stage  or  in  the  concert  room.  A.  w.  T. 


A  Beautiful  Compliment.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  compliments  we  ever  read  came 
before  our  eyes  this  week.  It  may  be  old  to 
many,  but  it  will  bear  repetition :  Reynolds,  the 
celebrated  artist,  painted  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bil- 
hngton,  the  vocalist,  representing  her  as  St.  Ce- 
cilia —  the  eyes  turned  towards  heaven,  hstening 
to  a  choir  of  angels,  faintly  introduced  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  painting.  Haydn,  the  com- 
poser, W21S  present  just  as  Sir  Joshua  was  giving 
it  the  finishing  touch,  and  his  opinion  of  its  merits 
was  asked  by  Mrs.  Bilhngton.  "  It  resembles 
you,"  said  Haydn,  "  but  it  has  one  great  fault." 
"  And  what  is  it  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Bilhngton  with 
inquietude,  fearful  that  the  artist  might  take 
offence.  "  The  paintei-,"  continued  Haydn,  "  has 
represented  you  listening  to  the  songs  of  the 
angels ;  he  should  have  painted  the  angels  listen- 
ing to  your  enchanting  notes."  Flattered  by 
such  compliment,  the  beautiful  Billington  threw 
her  arms  round  Haydn's  neck  and  kissed  him. 


CC^  An  interesting  display  of  Tableaux  vivanis  recent- 
ly took  place  at  Stuttgart,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Jfusicians  and  I'aintevs.  Loewe  composed  a  prelude,  and 
between  tiie  pictures,  music  of  Mozart,  Beetlioven  and 
Weber  was  f  orfonued  under  tlie  direction  of  tlie  veteran 
Lindpaintncr.  The  series  proceeded  liistorically,  repre- 
senting some  of  the  most  famous  pictm-es  of  the  great 
artists. 
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[Letter  from  Germany.] 

The  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Leipsic,  March  22,  1852. 

Mr.  sic  has  made  so  much  progi-ess  within  the 
last  few  years,  that  the  importance  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  thorough  course  of  education  is  begin- 
ning to  be  felt ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  those  who  have  made  the  greatest  advance- 
ment. It  has  not  been  generally  known  in  our 
country,  that  there  is  enough  in  music  to  occupy 
years  of  close  application.  The  older  singing 
books,  published  some  fifty  or  eighty  years  ago, 
contained  a  few  pages  of  "  Rules,"  giving  some 
directions  as  to  finding  the  "  mi,"  and  describing 
the  different  kinds  of  time ;  and  a  man  who  could 
so  explain  these  that  no  one  could  possibly  under- 
stand him,  was  thought  to  be  musically  learned. 
Many  a  time  have  I  heard  the  exclamation :  "  What, 
devote  his  whole  time  to  music  !"  as  if  it  was  quite 
impossible  that  one  could  find  anything  to  study 
in  it  for  more  than  an  evening  or  two  in  a  week, 
for  two  or  three  months.  Even  now  there  are  but 
very  few  who  have  any  just  conception  of  the 
previous  preparation,  time  and  labor  necessary  to 
thorough  knowledge  in  the  science,  or  skiU  in  the 
art.  The  subject  is  better  understood  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  and  especially  in  Germany,  where 
for  many  years  music  schools  similar  to  our  law, 
medical  and  theological  schools,  have  been  estab- 
lished. It  is  exceedingly  difiicult,  nay,  quite  im- 
possible, to  obtain  a  thorough  musical  education 
at  present  in  America;  for,  although  we  have 
good  musicians,  they  are  scattered  about  through 
the  different  cities,  and  one  cannot  avail  himself 
of  their  instructions  but  at  great  inconvenience 
and  expense  ;  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  quicker  and 
a  cheaper  way  to  come  to  Europe,  if  one  is  deter- 
mined to  make  himself  in  good  earnest  a  musical 
student. 

The  inquiry  has  often  been  made :  What  are 
the  musical  conservatories  of  Europe  ?  what  are 
their  advantages  ?  and  how  may  one  avail  himself 
of  their  privileges  ?  With  the  design  of  answering, 
in  part,  these  questions,  the  following  account  of 
the  Conservatory  here  has  been  prepared.  It  has 
been  written  by  a  young  gentleman,  a  Bostonian, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  now  a  musical 
student  and  member  of  the  Conservatory  —  Mr. 
J.  P.  When  young  Americans,  having  good 
natural  talent,  favorable  early  musical  associations, 
and  a  sufficient  preparatory  education,  shaU  devote 
themselves  like  Mr.  P.  to  the  thorough  study  of 
musical  science  and  art,  we  may  look  for  the  rapid 
progress  and  success  of  music  in  our  land,  and 
may  hope  to  realize  some  of  the  advantages  for 
which  it  was  designed. 

"  This  institution  was  founded  in  1843, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  and 
with  the  valuable  co-operation  of  the  Capelmeis- 
ter.  Dr.  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 
Its  reputation  spread  so  rapidly,  both  in  and  around 
Germany,  that  at  the  close  of  the  first  half-year 
it  numbered  forty-four  pupils,  thirty-three  male 
and  eleven  female.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  second  term,  the  number  had  increased  to 
sixty.  Those  pupils  are  attracted  thither  not  only 
from  all  parts  of  Germany,  but  from  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Russia,  England  and 
America. 

"  An  institution  like  this,  whose  object  is  to 
give  the  student  a  thorough  foundation  in  all 
branches,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable 
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to  every  good  musician,  and  to  enable  him  to  per- 
fect himself  theoretically  as  well  as  practically, 
has  this  advantage  over  private  instruction  —  that 
by  the  participation  of  several  scholars  in  the  same 
immediate  object  of  study,  it  awakens  and  keeps 
alive  in  them  a  true  musical  feeling,  stimulates 
them  to  emulation  and  hence  to  industry,  and 
preserves  them  from  partiality  or  one-sidedness  in 
the  formation  of  their  tastes,  a  fault  against  which 
every  artist  should  be  particularly  cautious,  during 
the  progress  of  his  studies.  It  has  also  the  advan- 
tage of  cheapness.  Each  student  pays  about  $60 
a  year,  for  which  he  receives  instruction  in  all 
branches.  This  moderate  sum,  as  one  can  readily 
see,  must  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  ex- 
pense of  pi-ivate  instruction. 

"  The  theoretical  part  of  the  education  consists 
of  a  complete  course  of  three  years.  The  pupils 
are  divided  into  six  classes,  and  a  new  term 
commences  every  half-year;  though  if  one  is 
sufficiently  prepared,  he  can  enter  any  of  the 
advanced  classes  at  the  time  of  his  admission  Into 
the  Conservatory.  The  first  year  is  devoted  to 
simple  Harmony;  the  second  to  Harmony  and 
Simple  Counterpoint ;  and  the  thii'd  to  Harmony, 
Double  Counterpoint  and  Fugue.  The  study  of 
ComjMsition  and  Musical  Form  constitutes  a  sep- 
arate branch,  being  under  the  charge  of  a  different 
instructor.  It  comprises  all  the  different  forms  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  composition,  with  the 
analysis  Of  classical  works.  There  are  also  exer- 
cises in  playing  from  score  and  the  art  of  conduct- 
ing an  Orchestra.  The  Italian  language  is  also 
taught  to  those  who  devote  themselves  principally 
to  singing.  Lectures  are  given  twice  a  week 
by  an  eminent  Professor  on  the  History  and 
iEsthetioks  of  Music,  and  the  science  of  Acoustics 
with  experiments.  So  much  for  the  theoretical 
course. 

"In  the  practical  branch  also,  instruction  is 
given  in  classes.  No  limited  course  can  be  pre- 
scribed, however,  as  everything  here  depends  on 
the  talent  and  industry  of  the  scholar.  The  vocal 
department  is  patronized  mainly  by  females,  and 
for  those  who  pursue  the  study,  exercises  in 
Declamation  are  given,  to  improve  their  pronun- 
ciation, and  fit  them  for  the  stage.  The  instru- 
ments that  are  made  the  principal  objects  of  study 
are  of  coui-se  Piano  and  Violin,  and  each  student 
is  obliged  unconditionally  to  devote  himself  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two.  The  violinists  are 
exercised  in  Solo,  Quartet  and  Orchestra  playing. 
The  organ  is  unfortunately  not  much  attended 
to.  Those,  who  desire  to  learn  the  common  wind 
instruments,  can  do  so  by  paying  an  extra  fee, 
though  it  does  not  form  part  of  the  regular  course. 
An  opportunity  is  afforded  to  those  who  particu- 
larly excel  on  any  instrmnent  to  appear  at  some 
public  performance,  either  in  orchestra,  chorus,  or 
solo. 

"  Besides  the  regular  exercises,  the  pupils  meet 
together  one  evening  in  the  week,  and  those  who 
have  studied  any  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
teacher  during  the  past  week,  perform  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  assembly.  These  soirees 
are  attended  by  the  friends  and  families  of  the 
Professors,  and  freqviently  by  distinguished  artists 
who  are  visiting  the  city.  As  for  instance,  the 
past  fortnight  the  students  have  been  inspired  by 
the  pi-esence  of  the  first  of  living  German  com- 
posers. Dr.  Robert  Schumann.  He  has  twice 
honored  these  assembhes  vrith  his  presence,  and 
several  of  his  compositions  were  performed  in  his 
hearing,  at  which  he  evinced  great  satisfaction. 
His  wife  also  accompanied  him,  and  played  sev- 
eral pieces.  This  lady  (formerly  Claea  Wieck) 
ranks  among  the  first  pianists  of  the  day,  and 
certainly  stands  at  the  head  of  those  of  her  sex. 

"  Two  examinations  are  held  every  year,  one  a 
private  one,  at  wliich  the  pupils  are  classified 
according  to  the  progress  they  have  made,  —  and 
one,  a  public  exhibition  or  concert,  at  which  the 
more  advanced  only  are  allowed  to  appear,  either 
as  composers  or  performers.  The  privilege  of 
attending  the  rehearsals  of  the  series  of  concerts 
that  is  given  every  winter  in  the  '  Gewandhans,' 
as  well  as  of  most  others,  is  also  afforded  to  the 
pupils. 

"  The  Government  of  the  institution  is  entrusted 
to  five  gentlemen,  who  are  professed  admirers  of 


the  art,  and  who  discharge  their  office  without 
compensation.  The  discipline  is  by  no  means 
more  strict  than  every  scholar  who  zealously 
engages  in  the  study  of  music,  would  willingly 
submit  to.  The  regulations  are  very  simple,  viz., 
that  the  scholars  shall  attend  regularly  the  exer- 
cises, appear  at  no  pubHc  performance  without 
special  leave,  and  in  general  conduct  themselves 
orderly  and  submit  to  the  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Institution.  Each  pupil  on  leaving 
the  Conservatory,  receives  a  testimonial  or  degree, 
stating  his  time  of  study  and  his  comparative 
proficiency  in  the  art. 

"  As  was  said  above,  the  expense  is  compara- 
tively trifling,  and  within  the  means  of  almost 
every  aspirant  for  musical  knowledge.  A  fund 
has  been  given  by  the  King  of  Saxony,  by  which 
a  limited  number,  whose  means  will  not  otherwise 
allow  it,  can  be  educated  free  of  expense. 

"  The  professors  of  the  Institution  are  such  as 
enjoy  a  universal  reputation,  and  are  many  of 
them  of  Mendelssohn's  own  selection  and  appoint- 
ment. Among  them  are  Moscheles,  Instructor 
of  the  Piano,  David  of  the  Viohn,  and  Haupt- 
MANN  of  Harmony. 

"  Such  are  the  main  features  and  advantages  of 
this  system  of  musical  instruction.  It  were  to  be 
wished  most  heartily  by  all  lovers  of  music,  that 
such  an  Institution  could  be  founded  in  every 
large  city  of  our  own  country.  The  rapidly 
growing  taste  of  our  good  people  seems  to  demand 
some  such  effort,  and  from  present  appearances 
we  may  certainly  encourage  the  hope.  Objec- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  system  of  instruction 
in  classes,  but  these  are  equally  applicable  to  other 
studies  as  well  as  music.  To  be  sure,  where  a 
pupil  in  a  private  lesson  receives  the  undivided 
attention  of  his  instructor  for  the  space  of  an  hour, 
in  the  class  he  receives  individually  only  a  fraction 
of  the  same.  But  this  comparatively  triffing  evil 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages, 
as  we  have  above  hinted.  The  pupil  becomes 
acquainted  with  many  different  styles,  sees  the 
beauties  and  the  faults  of  each,  and  is  impercepti- 
bly led  in  this  way  to  the  formation  of  his  own. 
Again,  by  being  constantly  compelled  to  perform 
before  others,  he  cannot  fail  to,  acquire  a  degree 
of  confidence,  which  is  beneficial  and  necessary 
to  every  public  performer.  How  often  do  we  see 
an  instance  of  a  private  pupil,  when  summoned 
unexpectedly  to  an  exhibition  of  himself,  com- 
pletely thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  presence  of 
an  assembled  company,  and  so  far  from  doing 
himself  justice,  making  a  total  failure.  If  time 
admitted,  we  might  enumerate  many  other  advan- 
tages, to  the  truth  of  which  we  can  testify  from 
personal  experience.  As  it  is,  for  the  present, 
our  word  must  be  taken  for  it,  and  we  can  only 
conclude  with  the  hope,  that  the  little  insight  we 
may  have  given  into  the  system  and  zeal  with 
which  exertions  are  made  in  Europe  in  the  cause 
of  this  absorbing  study,  may  be  of  some  shght 
assistance  in  stimulating  our  musical  countrymen 
to  similar  endeavors." 

The  foregoing  will  be  read  with  interest, 
especially  by  such  young  men  as  are  thinking  of 
fitting  themselves  for  the  musical  profession.  The 
time  is  past  when  one  can  expect  to  succeed  well, 
who  takes  up  music  and  pursues  it  professionally 
without  a  suitable  previous  preparation.  It  is  not 
necessary,  indeed,  that  all  teachers  should  be 
learned  musicians ;  many  excellent  teachers  in 
different  musical  departments  there  may  be,  who 
have  made  but  little  progress  in  musical  science ; 
but  stUl  we  need  such  as  shall  be  able  to  pursue 
musical  investigations,  and  give  tone  to  the  gen- 
eral character  of  American  music.  Such  we 
shall  have  when  men  like  "VVilhs,  Parker,  and 
others  whom  we  might  mention,  devote  themselves 
to  the  work. 

In  addition  to  what  Mr.  P.  has  said,  we  will  re- 
mark in  relation  to  expense,  that  it  will  cost  a 
man  about  as  much  to  live  in  Leipsic  a  year  as  it 
will  to  five  in  Boston  or  New  York  a  year.  One 
may,  perhaps,  live  somewhat  cheaper  here,  but 


this  is  not  realized  often.  And  the  young  men 
who  come  here  generally  find  the  expenses  con- 
siderably more  than  they  had  been  led  to  expect. 
Some  live  on  four  hundred  dollars,  more  expend 
six  hundi'ed,  and  it  is  not  safe  for  one,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  city  life  in  the  United  States 
and  who  intends  to  attend  the  concerts,  (which  is 
quite  necessary),  to  make  his  calculations  to  get 
along  with  less  than  about  eight  hundred  dollars 
per  annum ;  and  then  he  must  not  be  disappointed 
if  he  finds  himself  minus  say  two  hundred  dollars 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  But  if  a  man  has  tried 
it  and  finds  that  he  can  live  on  five  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum  in  New  York ;  then  he  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  same  sum  will  answer  his  pur- 
poses in  Leipsic,  or  other  Gemian  cities. 

In  addition  to  the  names  of  Professors  given  by 
Mr.  P.  we  will  add  the  following,  all  of  which  are 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  connected  with  the 
Conservatory;  Richtee,  Rietz,  Pappeeitz, 
Plaidy,  Wenzel,  Beckee,  Deey.schock, 
(violinist,)  Hekkmaistn",  and  Klengel. 

Success  to  the  young  men  of  America,  who, 
having  the  necessary  talent,  shall  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  and  advancement  of  musical  science 
and  art  in  the  land !  By-and-by,  when  we  shall 
have  some  Maet  Lyon  to  devote  herself  to  the 
work,  we  shall  have  a  Conservatory,  with  the 
buildings  all  erected  and  paid  for,  like  the  Mount 
Holyoke  School  in  Massachusetts.  l.  m. 
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The  Old  Cliurcli  Modes  or  "Tones." 

There  has  been  manifested  of  late  more  or  less  of 
a  tendency,  in  the  sphere  of  Sacred  Music,  to  go 
back  for  models  even  to  times  earlier  than  Art 
itself.  The  severity,  solemnity  and  grand  sim- 
phcity  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  chants  has  won 
many  to  the  belief,  that  here  was  the  only  sacred 
music ;  that  in  those  old  traditional  tunes,  plain, 
yet  inimitable,  the  prayers  and  pious  aspirations 
of  Christendom  once  for  all  were  inspired  with  a 
form  of  utterance,  to  be  forevermore  repeated  in 
all  public  worship.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  senti- 
ment, which  led  Cornelius,  and  other  painters  of 
his  school,  to  try  to  shut  out  the  daylight  of  the 
present,  and  paint  by  the  dim,  consecrated  halo 
of  a  Past,  when  faith  was  more  in  earnest  than  it 
now  seems ;  and  Schlegel  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
literature.  Elegant  treatises  and  collections  are 
multiplied  in  England,  setting  forth  the  beauties 
of  the  Church  Modes  in  Music  ;  and  it  is  even 
intimated  by  the  zealous  ones  in  this  direction, 
that  the  richer  modern  music,  the  Masses  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart  and  Cherubini,  the  Oratorios 
of  Handel,  &c.,  are  a  degenerate,  worldly  music, 
compared  with  these  inspired,  and  as  it  were, 
ordained  forms  of  solemn  song. 

How  reasonable  this  is,  may  appear  from  a  few 
considerations,  which  we  only  briefly  hint. 

Music  has  passed  through  three  states :  the 
state  of  nature ;  the  state  of  prescription,  or  ordi- 
nance ;  and  the  state  of  Free  Art.  Which  is 
the  highest  ?  Which  should  afford  most  full  and 
perfect  utterance  to  man's  highest,  holiest  aspira- 
tions,—  in  a  word  to  the  Unitary,  the  Religious 
sentiment  ? 

AU  histories   of  Music   open   with  quotations 
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from  the  bibles  and  traditions  of  the  nations, 
showing  its  earliest  public  uses  to  have  been  reli- 
gious. The  simplest  language  -which  the  private 
or  the  social  heart  knew  for  its  joys  and  griefs, 
was  naturally  the  best  that  could  suggest  itself  to 
the  fresh  instincts  of  the  early  races  for  their 
temple  service  and  coumiunion  mth  the  common 
Parent.  Slight  must  have  been  the  difference 
then  between  secular  and  sacred  music.  It  was 
all  sacred,  for  it  was  of  the  heart ;  it  was  all 
secular,  for  it  sprang  spontaneously  from  child- 
like intimacy  with  nature,  when  the  sense  of  the 
supernatural  was  not  divorced  from  any  natural 
experience. 

And  what  sort  of  melodies  were  those  thus 
born  in  common  hfe  and  consecrated  at  the  aUar '? 
Mere  stammerings  and  ignorant  gropings  after 
Melody  ;  simple,  rude  and  grave  (they  would  now 
seem),  even  although  mirth-inspired  —  for  there 
was  no  Scale  of  tones  established,  and  of  coui-se  no 
Harmony  ;  nor  was  there  through  all  the  glowing 
period  of  Grecian  art,  in  which  we  hear  such 
marvellous  effects  ascribed  to  Music,  nor  even 
until  far  down  into  the  Christian  centuries. — 
Talking  began  before  grammar ;  and  Music  began 
before  Scales,  Thorough  Bass,  or  Counterpoint. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  these  primitive 
rude  germs  of  Melody,  adopted  into  the  keeping 
of  the  first  ministers  of  religion.  Pagan,  Hebrew, 
or  Christian,  should  have  become  ti-aditional  and 
stationary  models,  consecrated  as  the  sole  legiti- 
mate forms  of  music,  so  that  they  really  checked 
the  free  and  natural  unfolding  of  the  Art.  In 
the  history  of  Music,  as  in  our  own  Kves,  it  may 
be  true  that  the  ghosts  of  our  past  habits,  if  we 
respect  them  too  much,  paralj'ze  present  endeavor. 
As  every  religion,  every  cultus,  however  ti-ue  and 
fresh  out  of  the  heart  and  heaven  07ice,  ahiiost 
immediately  entered  its  slow  phase  of  supei-stilion, 
dogmatism,  and  exelusivism ;  so  these  first  tune- 
ful aspirations  of  an  age  before  Art,  being  adopted 
by  the  church,  became  dull  psalms  and  ordinances, 
which  the  creative  genius  did  not  dare  to  over- 
step. As  the  priests  took  the  conscience  and  the 
thinking  of  men  into  their  own  keeping,  so  they 
became  the  keepers  of  the  infancy  of  Music  ;  and 
closely  was  the  child  kept  to  its  cradle,  as  if  it  had 
no  destiny  beyond,  —  rocked  by  certain  rides  and 
theories  out  of  the  brains  of  bookish  monks  and 
pedants,  who  allowed  it  only  iJiat  expansion  and 
no  airing  in  the  secular  and  growing  world  of 
nature  and  of  genius.  Those  rules  and  theories, 
(the  slowly  creeping  so-called  Science  of  Music), 
as  well  as  the  plain  old  stock  of  tunes  and  chants 
out  of  whose  substance  it  was  all  derived,  were  a 
Greek  legacy,  —  an  outright  adoption  of  the  Greek 
Modes  or  Scales,  which  were  no  scales  at  all,  — 
at  least  not  Nature's  Scale,  —  inasmuch  as  they 
had  not  the  means  of  Harmony,  but  were  to  a 
great  extent  mere  barren  sequences  of  notes  in 
unison.  Yet  to  their  conventional  and  scarcely 
melodious  series,  to  their  consecrated  poverty  of 
tones,  was  all  the  science  of  the  priestly  guardians 
of  Music  limited.  The  Music  of  the  first  five  or 
six  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  consisted  of  the 
simple  Canto  Fermo  or  "Plain-Chant,"  called 
after  Ambrose  and  Pope  Gregory,  which  was 
sung  in  unison  or  octaves.  No  harmony,  no 
parts  appear  in  the  old  Mssals,  Rituals,  and  Anti- 
phonaria.  Indeed,  says  Dr.  Burney,  "  the  chants 
of  the  first  ages  have  no  other  constituent  part  of 
good  music  than  that  of  moving  in  some  of  the 
intervals  belonging  to  the  Diatonic  scale ;  nor  do 
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any  stronger  marks  of  selection  and  design  appear 
in  them,  than  might  be  expected  in  a  melody 
formed  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  musical 
sounds."     (Vol.  H,  41.) 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered,  again,  that  out  of  this 
very  self-denial  and  limitation  there  shovild  have 
been  a  certain  positive  gain  of  mascuKne  vigor 
and  subhmity.  The  superior  richness  and  variety 
which  some  enthusiasts  about  the  "only  genuine" 
old  sacred  music  find  in  the  Ecclesiastical  or 
Gregorian  Tones,  so  called,  is  not  to  be  set  down 
altogether  to  imagination  and  to  the  peculiar  ears 
of  "  Pusey-ism."  We  may  smile  at  their  assertion 
of  the  degeneracy  of  all  modem  music,  as  if 
every  deviation  from  the  twelve  church  Modes  or 
Tones  or  Scales,  were  a  corruption  and  approach 
to  worldliness.  We  may  point  also  to  the  fallacy 
of  supposing  that  the  old  works  were  richer  in 
their  twelve  scales,  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
than  we  are  in  our  two,  which  we  call  Major  and 
Minor.  We  may  easily  show  that  their  twelve 
autheniics  and  pZaf/n?s  were  simply  our  one  scale 
in  a  sheathed  state  of  half-development,  (as  Goethe 
says  that  snakes  and  fishes  are  sheathed  men). 
The  seven  notes  of  our  natural  Diatonic  Scale 
were  the  fixed  elements  of  each  and  all  of  them ; 
the  semi-tones  had  not  yet  got  their  arms  out ; 
and  at  this  point  the  serial  unfolding  was  arrested. 
Yet  we  may  well  admit  that  each  Mode  had  a 
genius,  or  character  peculiar  to  itself.  Only  it 
was  the  character  acquired  by  vaiious  modes  of 
limiting  oneself  in  Melody.  They  were  so  many 
arbitary  species  of  self-denial,  such  as  the  limiting 
of  thoughts  and  words  to  lines  of  certain  length 
and  rhyme,  which  Byron  thought  not  altogether 
uninspiiing  when  he  buckled  to  it.  Let  this  serve 
for  the  present.  We  shall  resume  the  subject 
more  particularly; 


Franz  Schubert. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  rare  genius 
manifested  itself  in  other  fields  of  the  musical 
art,  besides  that  of  the  immortal  Song-composer. 
But  since  his  early  death,  day  after  day  has  been 
disclosing  manuscript  upon  manuscript  of  his,  in 
which  his  creative  activity  and  rich  imagination 
had  been  embodying  themselves  in  all  the  greater 
and  lesser  forms  of  composition.  With  a  true 
Shakspearian  carelessness  about  present  fame,  he 
published  little  or  nothing  of  these  ;  but,  writing 
because  his  soul  was  full,  because  he  could  not 
help  it,  he  left  the  beauteous  offspring  of  his 
brain  to  find  their  own  way  in  the  world,  as 
chance  or  the  concern  of  admiring  friends  might 
rescue  this  or  that  opera,  symphony  or  quartet 
from  the  fate  of  mere  waste  paper.  In  the  hands 
of  his  heirs  in  Vienna,  these  piles  of  MSS.  be- 
came as  good  as  bank  bills,  or  stock-certificates  in 
the  ever  growing,  never  depreciating  fund  of  his 
artistic  fame. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  H.  Perabeau,  has  kindly  fiu-- 
nished  us  the  following  statement  with  regard  to 
the  compositions  Schubert  left  beliind  him.  Brief 
as  it  is,  it  includes  truly  an  astonishing  cata- 
logue ! 

"  Fr  ANZ  ScHUBEET  was  born  on  the  3 1  st  of  Jan- 
uary,1797,and  died  the  19th of  November,  1828, 
in  Vienna.  This  talented  composer  lived  and  died 
almost  unnoticed  by  the  world  at  large.  Devoted 
exclusively  to  the  art  and  not  seeking  fame,  he 
wrote  in  his  short  career  about  145  musical  works. 
A  great  admirer  of  Beethoven,  he  may  be  said 


to  have  been  the  only  one  approaching  this  immor- 
tal master  in  the  conception  of  elevated  and  grand 
ideas  in  his  symphonies,  and  unsurpassed  in  his 
celebrated  Songs.  Having  studied  music  without 
any  master,  his  instrumental  compositions  some- 
times overleap  the  general  plan  and  unity  of  the 
whole,  bringing  in  quite  foreign  parts,  which  some- 
times would  have  been  better  omitted.  As  to  the 
difficulty  of  execution,  he  never  took  any  notice 
of  it,  but  wrote  whatever  liis  genius  dictated 
at  the  moment,  thus  making  his  works  very 
difficult.     Among  his  works  we  notice  : 

"  His  first  Quartet  for  strings,  op.  29,  in  A  min. ; 
two  Quartets,  op.  125,  in  E  flat  and  E  ;  grand 
Quartet  op.  posth.  in  F ;  grand  Quintet  for  piano 
and  strings,  op.  114,  in  A  maj.;  first  grand  Trio 
for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  op.  99  ;  second  grand 
Trio  for  piano,  etc.  op.  100,  in  E  flat,  a  famous 
work  ;  Serenade  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  op. 
124  ;  Rondo  hrillant  for  piano  and  violin,  op.  70  ; 
three  Sonatinas  op.  137 ;  many  compositions,  as 
Sonatas,  Marches,  Variations,  etc.  for  piano  with 
four  hands  ;  two  grand  Sonatas  for  piano  alone, 
op.  42  in  A  min.  and  op  53  in  D;  three  grand 
Sonatas  (op.  posth.).  Many  compositions  for 
piano  alone.  Mass  for  four  voices  and  orchestra, 
op.  48 ;  another,  op.  141 ;  Tantum  ergo,  four 
voices  and  orchestra,  op.  45  ;  two  Offertoires  for 
soprano  or  tenor,  with  orchestra  and  organ,  op.  46 
and  47  ;  Antienne  for  Palm  Sunday,  four  voices, 
op.  113  ;  the  23d  Psahn,  for  two  sopranos  and  two 
contraltos  with  organ,  op.  132.  Songs  for  four 
male  voices,  op.  11,  14,  16,  17,  28,  61.  About 
three  hundi'ed.  Songs,  to  words  by  Goethe, 
Schlegel,  Ruckert,  Heine,  etc. 

"Most  of  his  works  were  left  in  MSS.,  as:  six 
Masses ;  twelve  Symphonies,  of  which  Mendels- 
sohn had  one  (in  C  maj.)  pubhshed ;  ten  Operas : 
viz.,  the  Spiegelritter,  Teufels  Lustschloss,  Claudine 
de  Villa  Bella,  Rosamunde,  Les  Conjures,  Die 
Minnesaenger,  Les  Amis  de  Salamanque,  Fernan- 
do, Fier-a-bras,  Le  mauvais  Menage,  and  two  un- 
finished ones :  Adraste  and  Sacontale. 

"  Among  his  Songs  pubhshed  after  his  death  is 
'  Die  Waldesnacht,  by  Schlegel,'  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  of  all  his  Songs.  Tlie  figures  in  the  ac- 
companiment carry  you  on  like  the  stoiin-wind 
through  the  old  pine-woods,  which  fall  cracking 
bfefore  this  mighty  element ;  the  lightning  flames 
in  the  dark  night,  etc.  '  Gruppe  aus  dem  Tar- 
tarus ("  Groups  from  Tartarus  ")  by  Schiller,'  is 
another  very  characteristic  Song.  Very  many 
of  his  fine  compositions  are  still  unknown. 

His  too  powerful  and  active  spirit  destroyed 
his  body  in  the  bloom  of  life,  (31  years  old,)  as 
was  the  case  with  Mendelssohn,  Webek,  Mo- 
zart, etc.  His  last  request  was,  to  be  buried 
next  to  Beethoven. 


"  The  Three  Musical  Journals."  —  Such 
is  the  title  of  a  very  friendly  editorial  in  the  last 
number  of  Mr.  Willis's  "  Musical  Times,"  wel- 
coming our  advent.  Kind  words,  indeed,  have 
saluted  us  from  almost  all  quarters  of  the  Press ; 
and  they  are  the  more  encouraging,  that  we  have 
not  in  any  instance  sought  them,  and  that  we 
fancy  we  detect  in  their  tone  a  certain  genuine 
cordiahty,  distingiiishing  them  from  mere  puffs  in 
the  way  of  business.  We  really  think  of  ap- 
pointing some  one  steward  and  secretary  to  our 
vanity,  who  shall  take  pride  in  editing  a  Lepo- 
rello  catalogue  of  our  conquests  in  this  line.  But 
we  especially  value  the  aforesaid  generous  notice 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL   OF   MUSIC, 


from  an  older  contemporary  in  musical  journal- 
ism, since  it  at  once  establishes  a  true  relation 
between  our  several  enterprises  (all  to  one  good 
end,  however,  let  us  hope,)  instead  of  that  fool- 
ish and  unnecessary  notion  of  rivalry.  We  can- 
not forbear  copying  the  piece,  which  is  as  follows : 

We  have  received  from  our  friend,  Mr.  Dwight, 
of  Boston,  the  first  number  of  his  very  attractive 
Journal  of  Music.  It  looks  trim,  tidy  and  Boston-y , 
very  handsome  type  being  put  upon  very  hand- 
some paper.  A  peculiarity  of  the  journal  is,  that 
no  music  is  given,  the  columns  containing  exclu- 
sively letter-press  matter.  The  contents  bear 
more  or  less  the  impress  of  Mr.  Dwight's  own 
mind,  the  quahty  of  which  is  admiringly  known 
to  ourselves,  and  to  a  large  circle  of  readers. — 
There  are  now  three  journals  in  operation,  devot- 
ed to  the  general  interests  of  the  art  of  music  : 
Dwiqhl's,  the  Musical  World,  and  our  own. — 
Well  —  this  is  not  too  many,  (considering  the  large 
public  they  appeal  to.)  There  is  room  enough 
for  us  all.  Particularly  so,  because  the  three  pa- 
pers will  differ  essentially  in  their  distinctive 
characters.  Time,  we  doubt  not,  will  fully  de- 
velope  what  we  will  not,  here,  nearer  define. 
The  Musical  Times  wiU  be  essentially /);-o/e.ssionaZ, 
useful,  and  educational.  Perhaps  we  have  a  right 
to  claim  this  character  for  our  journal,  from  the 
peculiar  advantages  which  we  accidentally  possess 
over  others.  Mr.  Dwight,  we  observe,  disclaims 
in  his  editorial  article  any  "  ex  cathedra  "  charac- 
ter for  his  paper,  (though  we  half  suspect  the 
entire  justice  of  his  disclaimer)  his  language  being 
"  Without  being  in  any  sense  a  thoroughly  bred 
musician,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  we  have 
found  ourselves,  as  long  as  we  could  remember, 
full  of  the  appeal  which  this  most  mystical  and 
yet  most  human  Art,  (so  perfectly  intelligible  to 
feeling,  if  not  to  the  understanding,)  has  never 
ceased  to  make  to  us,  &c."  A  plan  has  been 
projected,  to  stamp  the  Musical  Times  with  a 
character  peculiar  to  itself,  which  will  distinguish 
it  from  every  other  paper. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  as  we  would  have 
it  There  is  room  enough  for  all  of  us.  The 
field  is  vast,  and  cannot  be  covered  by  one  jour- 
nal, unless  that  one  be  endowed  like  a  great  Uni- 
versity of  Art,  with  editors,  professors,  libraries 
and  treasury  unlimited.  We  by  no  means 
dreamed  of  instituting  the  musical  journal,  but 
only  of  contributing,  in  journal  form,  and  in  our 
own  way,  (which  of  course  cannot  be  just  that  of 
any  body  else)  our  mite  to  the  cause  of  true  and 
worthy  views  of  Art  in  our  community ;  —  per- 
haps even  something  approaching  a  philosophy  of 
Art  and  of  the  Beautiful.  We  hope  to  make  an 
aesthetic  paper ;  looking  at  music  and  the  other 
arts  mainly  from  the  assthetic  point  of  view,  as  so 
many  expressive  languages  and  utterances  of 
what  is  best  and  deepest  in  the  human  soul ;  and 
only  secondarily  and  incidentally  from  the  sci- 
entific point 

Mr.  Willis  marks  out  for  himself  a  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  field  of  labor.  We  need 
his  "professional"  expositions  of  the  science  and 
productions  of  the  divine  art;  and  we  doubt  not 
his  entire  competency  to  the  task.  He  proposes 
to  "  teach  by  mail,"  that  is,  to  give  "  a  complete 
course  of  musical  instruction  through  his  weekly 
columns."  The  coui'se  will  comprise:  1.  Ele- 
mentary instruction ;  2.  Harmony  and  Counter- 
point; 3.  Musical  Form  —  or  the  Architecture  of 
music  (showing  the  musical  structure  of  compo- 
sitions, such  as  Sonatas,  Symphonies,  &e. ;)  4. 
Instrumentation."  This  feature  of  the  "Times" 
we  can  commend  to  all  who  wish  to  know  more 
about  music ;  and  we  may  add  that  the  contents 
of  the  last  number  altogether  are  fuU  of  interest 
and  instruction. 
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From  our  other  most  enterprising,  business-lilce, 
news-crammed  musical  neighbor  in  Gotham,  the 
Musical  World,  we  must  also  acknowledge  a 
flattering  welcome,  although  it  assigns  us  a  pro- 
vince too  much  hke  the  German  town  of  Weiss- 
nicht-wo,  in  saying  that  our  articles  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  "  especially  by  the  transcendental 
lovers  of  music." 


I^"  Still  our  plans  for  News  are  balked  !  This 
time  the  evil  spirit  of  the  East  wind  is  answerable 
in  part.  A  budget  of  interesting  New  York 
matters,  "  Philharmonic,"  "  Eisfeldt,"  &c.,  has 
come  to  hand  just  as  we  go  to  press.  But  it  will 
do  next  week. 

We  only  find  room  to  say  that  Thalberg 
positively  comes  over  late  in  the  summer. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

IfOCal. 

Mrs.  De  Ribas.  Miss  Garcia  has  in  years  past  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  our  higher  musical  occasions.  In 
the  Oratorios  of  the  "  Handel  and  Haydn,"  her  sweet 
and  flexible  voice,  and  modest,  sincere  style  were  always 
agreeable.  The  Complimentary  Concert  announced  for 
her  in  another  column,  to  take  place  next  Saturday, 
should  prove  that  Bostonians  appreciate  their  obligations 
both  to  herself  and  to  her  husband.  Sig.  De  Eibas 
is  one  of  our  most  useful  musicians;  in  our  principal 
orchestra,  from  the  Academy  time  to  this,  his  oboe  has 
been  remarked  as  one  of  the  good  points;  and  this  in- 
clement winter,  in  spite  of  very  poor  health,  he  has  been 
always  at  his  post.  —  By  the  way,  looking  over  an  old 
volume  of  the  London  Musical  World,  (for  1837,)  some 
days  since,  we  chanced  upon  the  following  notice  of 
Ms  brother  and  himself: 

Mr.  Eibas' s  Concert  took  place  on  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  Hanover  Square  rooms,  to  a  large  and 
fashionable  audience.  The  scheme  was  both  various  and 
excellent,  but  too  long.  Mr.  Ribas  performed  an  adagio 
polonaise,  .and  a  fantasia  on  the  flute,  both  his  own 
writing,  with  exquisite  purity  of  tone  and  polished  ex- 
ecution. His  brother  too  —  quite  a  lad,  —  distinguished 
himself  in  a  solo,  by  Vogt,  on  the  oboe.  He  will  become 
a  very  fine  player,  for  his  tone  is  beautiful,  and  his  ex- 
ecution aheady  surprising  for  his  years. 


Our  friends  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club, 
during  the  storm  last  week,  made  a  Uttle  professional 
excursion  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  After  per- 
forming, to  great  acceptance,  at  an  Academic  Exhibition 
at  Amlierst  College,  and  giving  a  concert  in  Northamp- 
ton, they  passed  the  next  morning,  socially  and  musical- 
ly, with  the  GoLDSCHMiDTS  on  Round  Hill,  where  they 
were  most  cordially  received.  Quintets,  &c.  were  tried 
over,  Mr.  Goldschmidt  at  the  piano.  And  we  happen  to 
know,  (what  perhaps  our  friends  will  like  to  know  was 
said  not  merely  to  themselves,)  that  their  style  of  play- 
ing classic  music  was  warmly  commended  by  their 
hosts. 

The  Club  are  to  give  a  series  at  Lawrence. 

There  is  absolutely  no  chance  of  a  concert  in  Boston 
from  Mrs.  Goldschmidt.  She  considers  the  three 
announced  as  due  to  the  New  Yorkers,  as  they  were 
disappointed  in  the  last  serving  round,  owing  to  the  death 
of  her  mother.  They  brealt  up  the  Round  Hill  nest  in 
a  fortnight,  and  malte  the  rest  of  their  brief  stay  in 
America  at  New  York. 

For  the  farewell  concerts  an  orcliestra  of  eighty  is 
engaged,  of  the  very  best  artists  in  that  city,  to  be  led 
by  BuKius.  Also  M.  Appy,  the  violinist,  and  Badiali, 
the  noble  baritone,  with  whom  Mrs.  G.  is  to  sing  a  duet 
from  the  "  Huguenots."  Mr.  Goldschmidt  has  com- 
posed a  concerto  for  piano  with  orchestra  for  one  of 
these  occasions.  For  the  rest,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
the  repertoire  is  to  be  mainly  the  old  one;  in  spite  of 
excellent  appeals  in  tlie  Courier  and  Inquirer  and  the 
Tribune  for  one  classical  programme. 

We  heard  Mr.  Wolowski  on  Saturday.  It  was  a  thin 
house  and  therefore   perhaps  iminspiring  to  him.    In 


spite  of  the  skill  displayed,  the  breadth  of  haimony,  &c., 
we  still  could  not  see  the  use  of  playing  on  two  pianos 
with  one  pair  of  hands.  But  Mr.  W.  is  full  of  convic- 
tion that  tliere  i&  something  in  it,  something  suited  to  a 
genuine  want  or  impulse  of  certain  musical  natures,  like 
his  own;  he  wishes  it  understood  that  he  was  em- 
ban-assed  that  night  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  instru- 
ments was  new,  and  therefore  to  the  fingers  like  new 
boots  to  the  feet,  we  suppose.  He  is  not  daunted,  but 
seems  very  much  in  earnest  about  giving  a  fair  sample 
of  his  talent  by  another  concert  in  Boston,  for  wliich  he 
is  now  in  New  York  to  engage  the  assistance  of  a  pair 
of  prime  donne.  These  may  more  attract  the  multitude, 
but  the  dehghtful  Quintet  of  Beethoven  that  night  by  the 
Mendelssohn  Club  was  one  of  the  sweetest  possible 
crumbs  of  comfort,  amid  what  did  seem  to  us  rather 
an  indefinite  waste  of  skilful,  —  we  can  hardly  say  clear, 
or  expressive,  —  execution  of  quite  poor  music.  Did 
Liszt  really  wi'ite  such  a  farrago  as  that  "  Faniaisie  on 
the  Revolution  of  '48,"  "with  the  380  notes  in  one  bar? 
If  so,  it  was  nnworthy  of  him. 

The  set  of  Mazurkas  by  Chopin  was  of  course  good ; 
but  how  strange  the  style,  how  headlong  the  time, 
how  perplexing  the  expression,  of  that  rendering  of 
them! 

We  do  not  condemn,  since  Mr.  Wolowski  seems  to  feel 
it  in  him  to  convert  us  to  his  manner — two  pianos  and 
all — by  repeated  trials.  He  is  an  exiled  Pole,  of  high 
birth  and  feelings,  who  has  suffered,  had  trying  and  ro- 
mantic experiences,  and  should  feel  music,  hke  a  soul 
that  truly  needs  to  love  it.  In  all  this  he  has  our  sym- 
pathy; but  after  Goldschmidt,  Jaell,  Rackemann,  Lange, 
&c.  &c.,  we  must  in  honesty  say  we  missed  much  in  his 
playing,  though  the  Dailies  said  that  everybody  was  de- 
lighted. Whose  fault  is  it,  if  Mr.  W.  expects  too  much 
of  Boston? 

Xeiv  York. 

Madam  Tiiillon  is  still  singing,  and  still  more  acting, 
Auher's  operettes  at  Niblo's.  —  Mrs.  Bostwick  has 
given  a  concert  at  Brooklyn.  —  We  were  hoping  the 
good  genius  would  inspire  our  "  Hafiz  "  to  write  us  some- 
what about  those  Eisfeld's  Quartet  Soirees;  but 
how  can  an  Eastern  poet  sing  through  such  East  winds 
as  ours  ?  —  so  we  must  even  borrow  from  his  friend  and 
ours,  "  Howadji"  of  the  Trilmne,  who  says: 

Mr.  Eisfeld's  Concert  of  Saturday  evening  April  3, 
is  not  less  fair,  as  it  recedes  in  memoiy.  A  programme 
with  no  lesser  name  than  Spohr,  and  the  others,  Beetho- 
ven, Mendelssohn  and  Haydn,  may  well  "  give  us  pause  " 
awhile,  and  wc  be  still  the  gainers.  We  liked  best  the 
pexformance  of  Beethoven's  Quartet  The  instruments 
went  as  one ;  they  sang  like  a  dreaming  organ  —  if  organs 
do  dream,  or  if  in  dreaming  they  sing.  A  musical  fnend 
near  us  preferred  the  Haydn  Quartet,  and  we  could  not 
quan-el.  In  fact,  hke  certain  other  artists,  the  gentlemen 
of  these  Quartets,  are  always  good.  Their  degrees  are 
upward  from  that.  Sometimes  they  may  be  better, 
often  best,  but  never  less  than  good.  President  Timm, 
of  the  Philharmonic,  assisted  them.  We  had  not  heard 
him  in  public  for  a  long  time.  But  custom  cannot  stale 
the  pleasure  of  his  smooth,  neat,  clear  and  graceful  per- 
formance. The  notes  do  not  sparkle  from  his  touch,  but 
they  drip  translucent  from  his  fingers.  His  style  has  a 
transparent  character,  hke  tlie  watery  richness  of  musi- 
cal glasses.  It  is  fine,  not  forcible,  —  sweet,  not  magnifi- 
cent. His  Excellency's  fingers  are  almost  dandies,  so 
poinl-deuee  they  are,  with  such  white-kidded  daintiness 
they  trip  alongthe  keys.  For  President  Timm,  among 
musicians',  amateurs  and  the  public,  there  is  but  one 
party,  and  its  name  is  legion  —  the  party  of  his  friends. 

Lectures  on  Music.  Wm.  Henry  Fry,  Esq.,  pro- 
poses a  course  of  lectures  upen  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Music,  and  upon  the  most  colossal  scale.  Yet  imposing 
as  is  his  programme,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  impossible, 
and  of  the  very  great  benefit  and  actual  necessity  of 
such  an  undertaking  there  is  no  doubt.  Mr.  Fry's  pro- 
position is  nothing  less  than  to  give  a  general,  and,  to  a 
fair  extent,  adequate  comprehension  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  musical  composition,  including  its  scientific  re- 
lations, its  history,  its  ethics  and  its  festhetics. 

To  accomplish  this  design,  wliich  imphes  extensive 
illusti-ation,  the  following  essentials  are  named:  A  corps 
of  principal  Italian  vocalists;  a  gi-and  chonis  of  one 
hundred  singers;  an  orchesti-a  of  eighty  peiforraers;  a 
military  band  of  fifty  perfonners. 

Lectures  of  this  scope  are  clearly  not  matters  to  be 
lightly  undertaken  and  executed,  and  ample  time  is  al- 
lowed for  preparation,  because  negotiations  must  be 
commenced  with  artists.  Ten  lectures  are  proposed,  at 
five  doll.ars  for  the  course,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  is  the 
estimated  whole  expense.  The  proposal  has  a  lordly  air, 
and  it  promises  such  real  adv.antnges  to  the  many  who 
love  music  and  yet  know  nothing_ about  it,  that  wo  shall 
hope  for  its  entire  success. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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London  seems  to  ]ye  the  point  to  wliich  just  now  the 
nervous  fluids  in  the  European  body  musical  are  setting 
the  most  sti'ongly.  In  the  great  world,  the  musical 
centre  shifts  about  from  season  to  season ;  though  most 
of  the  said  shifting  is  but  a  pouring  bacli  and  forth  out 
of  one  glass  into  tlie  other,  between  London  and  Paris. 
But  go  to  the  lesser  world  of  many  a  German  city,  if 
you  would  find  the  tuneful  humor  moderate  and  con- 
stant, as  the  daily  air  we  breathe,  with  the  supply  of 
means  and  sldll  unfailing.     And  first : 

The  Two  Operas.  The  first-class  prime  dmne,  tena- 
ri,  bassi  profondi,  ^-c.  are  now  all  in  London,  or  have 
then-  faces  set  that  way.  The  Royal  Opera  -ntis  to  com- 
mence on  Saturday,  March  27th,  and  Luirdey's  on  tlie 
Tuesday  following.  The  Evening  Gazelle  sums  up  as 
follows : 

Both  the  Italian  Opera  Houses  selected  "Maria  di 
Eohan  "  for  their  opening  night.  At  Lumley's  Fioren- 
tini,  Ida  Bertrand  and  Ferlotti,  appear  in  tms  singular 
opera.  At  Covent  Garden,  Castellan,  Mdlle.  Seguin, 
Tamberlik  and  Ronconi,  take  the  pi'incipal  rojes.  This 
selection  forebodes  a  severe  competition  for  the  season 
of  1S52,  and  proves  Lumley  boldly  defiant  as  he  chal- 
lenges Ronconi  in  his  gi-eatest  roh^  and  makes  play  for 
the  prize  from  the  very  start.  Both  managers  by  "their 
progi'ammes  and  lengthy  notices  from  journals  friendly 
to  them,  promise  largely  for  the  amusement  of  their 
patrons.  Lumley  offers  two  operas  new  to  London,  one 
by  Prince  Albert's  brother,  and  the  other  by  Flotow,  a 
composer  of  some  distinction  in  Germany.  In  "  Mar- 
tha "  Madame  Sontag  has  achieved  great  success.  "  The 
Martyrs,"  brought  out  here  by  the  Handel  and  I^ydn 
Society  as  an  oratorio  a  few  years  since,  is  promised  at 
the  Royal  Opera,  to  i:itroduce  Tamberhk  in  the  hero. 
"  WUham  Tell"  is  also  set  forth  as  the  gi-eat  opportunity 
for  Ronconi,  Formes  and  Marini.  To  meet  this,  Don 
Giovanni  is  to  have  Sontag,  Cruvelli  and  Wagner,  as 
Zerlhia,  Donna  Anna,  and  Elvira.  "Carl  Benson"  de- 
clares Sontag  has  fallen  ofi"  and  now  sings  in  the  French 
linny  style.  He  also  considers  Grisi  decidedly  passe,  but 
admits  Tamberlik  and  Formes  to  be  first  rate. 

Balfe's  new  opera,  "The  Sicffian  Bride,"  pro- 
duced at  Drury  Lane,  seems  to  have  been  an  entire 
failure. 

The  Two  Geand  Okchestkas.  The  Old  and  the 
New  "  Philharmonic  "  have  each  given  their  first  con- 
cert. The  old  society  has  long  stood  among  the  first 
orchesti'as  in  Em-ope  and  exercised  a  sort  of  prescriptive 
right  of  acting  as  interpreters  in  chief  of  the  gi-eat  sym- 
phonies of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  &c.  To  tliis  they  gi'ew 
by  yearly  study  upon  these  gi-eat  works,  after  being  at 
first  staggered  by  the  "  uncouth  singularities  "  of  this 
latter  giant,  in  whose  "  Pastoral  Symphony  "  they  were 
wont  to  curtail  the  lovely  Andante !  They  have  been 
charged  with  too  exclusive  a  regard  for  the  old  masters, 
too  nan'ow  a  definition  (practically)  of  the  word  "  clas- 
sic," with  black-baUing  men  of  the  first  merit,  like 
Moscheles  and  Costa.  But  Costa  now  is  their  con- 
ductor, and  the  Society  is  said  to  be  more  liberal  towards 
new  composers,  as  weU  as  more  truly  than  ever  up  to 
the  classic  standard  in  performance.  The  sound  of  the 
new  Berlioz  trumpet  seems  only  to  have  aroused  new 
energy  and  courage  in  the  old  camp.  The  concert  was 
on  the  15th  ult.  and  the  room  filled  with  subscribers. 
See  what  a  programme ! 

PART  I. 

Symphony — No.  12, Haydn. 

Aria  —  "  Laud  of  My  Sires,"    Mr.   Sims 

Reeves,  (Joseph) Mehut 

Concerto  —  No.  2,  Piano  Forte,  M.  Hall(5,  Mendelssohn. 
Aria  —  "  Ho  spavento,"  Madame  Castellim, 

(AtaUa) Weber. 

Overture  — "  Zauberflote," Mozart. 

PART  II. 

Sinfonia  Eroica, Beethoven. 

Aria  —  "  Ah  ritoma,"  Madame  Castehan,  MendehsoTm. 
Violin   Fantasia  —  "Lucia  di  Lanmier- 

moor,"  Signer  Sivori, Sivori. 

Duetto — Madame  Castellan  and  Mr.  Sims 

Reeves,  "  Don  Giovanni," Mozart. 

Overture — "Preciosa," Weber. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Costa. 

The  "new  Philharmonic"  opened  in  Exeter  Hiill,  be- 
fore an  audience  of  two  thousand.  The  orchesti-a  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  thirty  instraments,  and  we  can 
judge  something  of  its  composition  when  we  are  told 
that  Sivori  and  Bottesini,  whom  we  know,  headed  res- 
pectively the  violins  and  double-basses.  Its  stringed  band 
numbers  sixty-eight.  What  could  the  other  sixty-two 
have  been  ?  we  read  however  of  tvrelve  haips  employed 
for  certain  occasional  effects.  With  Hector  Berlioz 
for  conductor,  and  sucli  forces  waiting  on  his  baton,  and 


the  "Jupiter"  symphony  to  begin  with,  the  orchestral 
art  was  surely  glorified  on  that  occasion!  The  pro- 
gramme, though  the  society  found  the  ground  of  its. ex- 
istence in  the  desire  to  cultivate  acquaintance  mth  tlie 
noteworthiest  of  modern,  as  well  as  the  old  standard 
kinds  of  music,  is  this  time  makily  very  sound  and  or- 
thodox, except  in  the  selection  of  the  first  part  of  the 
"Dramatic  Symphony"  of  "Romeo  and  .Juliet"  by 
Berlioz.    We  give  the  whole : 

part  I. 

Symphony  in  C  —  "Jupiter," Mozart. 

Selection  from  Iplngenie  in  Tauride,  ....  Gluch. 
Triple  Concerto  —  Piano  Forte,  Viohn,  and 

Violoncello,  M.  Silas,  Sivori  and  Piatti,      Beethoven. 
Overture — Oberon, Weber. 

PART  II. 

The  first  part  of  Eomeo  and  Juliet,  a  dra- 
matic Symphony,  with  Solos  and  Chorus, 
by  Hector  Berlioz. 

Fantasie  —  Contra  Basso,  Signer  Bottessini,    Bottessitii. 

Overture — "  Guillaume  Tell," Eossini. 

Conductor,  Hector  Berlioz. 

Most  of  the  critics  seem  to  have  given  in  to  Berlioz, 
and  express  wonder  and  delight  at  the  bold  and  singular 
effects  of  instrumentation  in  this  dramatic  symphony. 

The  Classic  Chamber  Music  on  all  its  dozen  social 
social  hearths  was  still  glo^\dng  bright,  diffusing  genial 
warmth.  Halle  still  stands  at  the  head  m  this  land,  as 
pianist. — Mr.  Aguilar  gave  three  soirees  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  Piano  Forte  works  of  Beethoven. — 
Mr.  Dando's  fifth  Quai-tet  Concert  comprised  Haydn's 
Quartet,  No.  26 ;  Mendelssolm's  Trio  in  C  minor,  with 
Miss  Loder  for  pianist;  Mozai't's  Quartet,  No.  7;  and 
Spohr's  Double  Quartet,  op.  87,  together  with  five  Ger- 
man songs. 

Of  our  old  friend  Louis  Rackejiann,  the  London 
Musical  World  says :  "  He  has  announced  a  soiree  mnsi- 
cale,  when  he  purposes  playing,  in  conjunction  with  M. 
Molique,  sonatas  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and  several 
of  the  piano  forte  works  by  Mendelssohn,  Chopin  and 
Stephen  Heller.  The  lovers  of  these  authors  will  have 
a  treat  of  a  high  order." 

Oratorio.  The  Sacred  Hannonic  Society  and  its 
rival  the  London  Hannonic,  were  fully  engaged  upon 
oratorio,  with  seven  to  eight  hundred  performers  and  the 
best  solo  talent.  "  The  Creation  "  had  been  performed 
by  each ;  Costa's  society  having  Reeves  and  Clara  No- 
vello;  and  Sarman's,  Miss  Birch,  Lockey,  and  H. 
Phillips.  "  Israel  and  Egypt "  had  been  given  by  Costa's 
society.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Birch,  Miss  A. 
Loder,  Miss  Dolby,  Mi-.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Lawler,  and 
Mr.  PliiUips.  "  Samson  "  had  been  found  so  attractive 
with  Sims  Reeves  in  the  hero,  and  Mi-s.  Endershon  as 
Dalila,  that  another  repeat  was  required.  Beside  those 
distinguished  vocahsts.  Miss  Dolby,  Weiss,  and  H.  Phillips 
took  parts. — Evening  Gazette. 

Organs.  The  musical  World  of  London  is  not  con- 
tent with  aU  imaginable  concerts,  but  luxuriates  in  large 
gatherings  to  hear  new  organs  discoursed  upon  with  the 
best  skill  and  fancy  in  combination  of  stops  by  some 
very  celebrated  player. 

Willis's  gi-eat  organ,  left  almost  solitary  and  alone  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  attracted  thousands  of  church-organ 
amateurs  to  hear  it  Veil  played. — lb. 

Kalozdy's  Hungarian  Band  had  been  playing  at 
the  St.  James's  Theatre.  Berlioz  heard  them  ivith  high 
satisfaction,  and  obsei-ved,  "  they  played  with  uTeproach- 
able  precision."  —  See  an  article  on  an  earlier  page. 

LATER  ITEMS. 

Both  the  Itahan  opera  houses  commenced  then:  season 
to  fair,  though  not  large  audiences.  The  second  opera 
presented  at  Covent  Garden  was  Wilham  Tell,  in  which 
Marini  appeared  and  Herr  Ander,  a  new  tenor  from 
Germany,  who  failed  to  make  a  great  sensation.  Fer- 
lotti, the  new  baritone,  was  successful  at  the  other  house, 
and  Calzolari  is  said  to  have  gained  volume  and  flexibil- 
ity of  voice.  Guasco  and  Negirin  had  not  yet  appeared — 
both  have  great  repute  among  tenors.  The  second  Plill- 
haiTUonic  Concert  was  honored  by  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert's  attendance.  Beetlioven's  Pastoral  Symphony 
was  superbly  rendered,  and  the  old  Society  again  claim- 
ed the  highest  orchestral  honors.  Sims  Reeves,  Ronconi 
and  Castellan  were  the  vocalists,  but  produced  no  mark- 
ed effect  on  the  audience. — Eve.  Gazette. 

A  Concert  Audience  of  ,40,000!  —  The  interior  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  whose  fate  now  hangs  in  suspense, 
was  recently  made  the  arena  of  a  grand  Musical  Prome- 
nade, designed  to  aid  the  project  of  perpetuation. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  promenade  was  from  two  to 
five.  At  two  only  a  veiy  few  persons  entered  the  build- 
ing, and  the  appearance  in  the  vicinity  at  that  time  al- 
most prognosticated  a  failure  of  the  scheme.  The  ac- 
cessions proceeded  very  slowly  for  some  time,  but  they 
became  at  length  so  rapid  that  before  4  o'clock  there 


were  not  less  than  40,000  persons  present,  of  which 
number  upward  of  32,000  p.aid  a  shilling  for  admission, 
while  the  remainder  had  been  admitted  by  ticket.  From 
3  1-2  till  after  5  the  entire  length  of  the  building  was 
occupied  with  promenaders,  the  sides  only  being  left  va- 
cant. From  the  moment  when  the  doors  were  opened, 
the  centre  of  the  transept  became  again  the  chief^  point 
of  attraction,  though  the  favorite  fountain  had  vanished. 
Here  were  the  bands  of  seven  of  our  choicest  regiments, 
whose  services  had  been  handsomely  granted  for  the  oc- 
casion by  the  respective  commanders;  and  a  few  min- 
utes after,  five  of  these  opencl  the  promenade  by  march- 
ing successively,  playing  as  they  proceeded  to  the 
stations  which  had  been  assigned  to  them;  and  they 
continued  to  play  there  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
promenade,  the  intervals  of  rest  being  so  arranged  as  to 
prevent  any  inconvenient  jarring  or  contest  of  sounds. 
The  building  reverberated  for  three  hours  with  a  per- 
foiTuance  of  standard  pieces,  as  judiciously  selected  as 
they  were  admu-ably  executed. 


Ihtrtisemtnte. 


Mr.  ARTHrKSOWS   CONCERT, 

Advertised  for  tliis  Serening, 

IS   UNAVOIDABLY  POSTPONED  UNTIL  FURTHER  NO- 
TICE. 3    It 

A    CARD. 

SENORA  ROSA  GARCIA    DE   RIBAS 

RESPECTFULLY  informs  hor  fricncl.^i  and  the  public,  that 
her  COMPLIMENTARY  CONCERT  ^W  take  place 
at  the 

Melodeon,  on  Saturday  Evening,  May  1,  »53, 
on  which  occasion  she  will  be  kindly  assisted  by  the  foUowiag 
talent—     MISS  T.    GARCIA, 
MISS  E.   GARCIA, 
MR.  ARTHURSON, 
HERR  HAMANN, 

MR.  AUGUST  FRIES, 
MR.  FRANCIS  RIHA, 
MR.  HAYTER, 
MR.  J.  R.    GARCIA, 

SENOR  De  RIBAS,  and 
A    GRAND    ORCHESTRA. 
Tickets  — Fifty  Cents.  3    2t 

MR.     ARTHURSON, 

HAVING  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  is  prepared  to  receive  a  Umited  number  of  Pupils 
for  instruction  in  the  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  ITALIAN  VO- 
CALIZATION. Terms,  per  quarter,  .?S50.  The  first  month, 
THREE  lessons  per  week  —  each  lesson  one  hour's  duration. 

The  advantages,  which  a  long  residence  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  has  given  him,  of  studying  under  the  first 
masters  of  the  day,  will,  he  doubts  not,  be  fully  appreciated 
"by  those  desirous  of  rapid  advancement  in  the  art.  The  above 
terms  include  instruction  in  the  Italian  language,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the  voice, 
and  a  distiiict  articulation. 

Communications  may  he  addressed  to  the  care  of  Geo.  P. 
Reed,  17  Tremout  Row.  3    3m 

MUSIC    BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

BENJAMIN  B.  MUSSEY  &  CO. 

29   CornliUI,    Boston. 

BERTINI'S    PIABTO    FORTE    INSTRUCTOR. 
A  Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for  the  Piano  Forte. 

By  Henuy  Bertini.  The  only  complete  and  correct  edition 

published, 

TUe  Modern  Harp,  or  BOSTON  SACRED  MELODIST. 
A  Collection  of  Church  Music.  By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  E. 
GouJ.n. 

Tlxe  Opera  Choms  Boole.  Consisting  of  Trios,  Quar- 
tets, Quintets,  Solos,  and  Choruses,  from  the  most  pop- 
ular Operas.    By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

SabbatU  School  liUte.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
appropriate  Melodies,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath 
Schools. 

Tlie  Tyrolian  IJyxe.  A  Glee  Book  consisting  of  easy 
pieces,  arranged  mostly  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Baas  voices,  for  the  use  of  Societies,  Schools,  Clubs,  Choirs, 
and  the  social  circle.    By  E.  L.  White  and  John  E.  Gould. 

Sacred  Cliorus  Boole.  Consisting  mostly  of  Selections 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn, Romberg,  Neukomm,  Rossini,  &c.  &c.,  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte.  Suit-able  for 
singing  societies,  and  advanced  schools.  By  Edward  L. 
WfirrE  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

Tlie  Jenny  Lind  Glee  Book.  Consisting  of  the 
most  popular  Songs  sung  by  Mad'Ue  Jenny  Lind.  By 
David  Paine. 

Popnlar  School  Song  Books ;  THE  WRE/VTH 
OF  SCHOOL  SONGS.  By  Edward  L.  White  and  John  E. 
Gould. 

Elementary  Music  Book.    By  Benjamin  F.  Baker. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

FOREIGN     MUSIC. 

COWSTANTI^Y  RECEIVING  all  new  publications 
as  issued  in  Europe.  Complete  scries  of  Progressive 
Exercises  and  instructive  pieces  for  Piano  Forte,  by  Beyer, 
Rosellen,  Voss,  Czernt,  Thalberg,  and  all  other  popular 
and  approved  -ivi-itcrs ;  classical  compositions  by  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  &c.  &c. — all  origi- 
nal copies— being  free  from  errors  and  mutilations,  and  issued 
in  a  style  of  superlative  elegance.  Violon.  Flute,  and  Organ 
Music  ;  Italian  Operas  ;  Latin  Hymns  and  Masses  in  variety. 

Very  extra  Itoman  and  Neapolitan  VIOLIN  and  GUITAR 
STRINGS. 

PAUIi    K.    "WEIZEL, 

213   FULTON  STREET,   BROOKLYN,   J(EW   YORK. 

New  York,  Apr.  IT.  6t* 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


MUSICAl,    'WOSSK.S 
RECENTLY     PUBlLISHED    BY 

MASON   &   LAW, 

33  Park  Rott,  Opposite  Astor  House,  N.  Torfe. 

THE  ACADEMY  VOCAIilST.  A  Collection  of  Vo- 
cal Music,  avranged  for  the  use  of  Seminaries,  High 
Schools,  Singing  Classes,  &c.  By  George  F.  Root,  Professor 
of  Music  in  Rutgers  and  Spingler  Institutes,  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  &c.  With  a  complete  course  of 
Elementary  Instruction,  Vocal  Exercises,  and  Solfeggios,  by 
LowEix  Mason. 

This  T\-oik  is  intended  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  our 
Higher  Schools  and  Institutions.     The  music  is  arranged  for 
three  parts,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  sung  exclu- 
sJTely  by  female  voices  or  by  a  mixed  choir.    Whenever  solos 
occur,  a  simple  accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte  or  Meiode- 
oa  has  been  added.     The  work  is  printed  from  new  English 
type  and  on  beautiful  paper.    Retailprice,  62  1-2  cents. 
ZUNDEIi'S  ORGAN  BOOK.    By  John  Zundbl.    Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Easy  Voluntaries  and  Interludes  for  the 
Organ,  Melodeon,  Seraphiue,  &c.     With  Introductory  Re- 
marks, Description  of  Stops,  Directions  for  the  Purchase  of 
Organs,  &c.,  adapting  the  work  especially  to  the  wants  of 
young  organists,  and  those  who  have  made  sufficient  progress 
to  accompany  plain  Psalmody  on  the  Organ,  Melodeon,  or 
Seraphine.     Retadprice^  S^l,50 
THE  GliEB  HIVE.    BOSTON  ACADEMY  OP  MUSIC. 
A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  selected  and  arranged 
for  the  Musical  Conventions  and  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music.    By  Lowell  Mason  and  George 
James  Webb. 
Here  are  Thirty-three  clioice,  tasteful,  and  sprightly  Glees 
and  Part  Songs,  mostly  new,  from  the  best  Authors,  sold  at  an 
exceedingly  low  price.     It  is  just  the  book  wanted  by  Singing 
Clubs,  Societies,  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle.    Retail  price, 
38  cents. 

"WII^DER'S  SCHOOIi  MUSIC.  A  Collection  of  Thir- 
ty-six New  and  Beautiful  Songs,  arranged  for  Schools  and 
Juvenile  Classes.  By  L.  Wilder,  Teacher  of  Music  in  the 
Brooklyn  Music  Schools,  &c. 

This  work  has  already  been  adopted  in  the  Schools  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  &c.     RetailpHce,  18  3-4  cents. 
CAWTICA   I^AUDIS :   Or,  THE  AlVIERICAN  BOOK  OF 
CHURCH  MUSIC.     By  Lowell  Mason,  Professor  in  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society's  Collection,  Carmina  Sacra,  and  other  of  the 
most  popular  Music  Books  in  the  country ;  and  George 
James  Webb,  Professor  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music, 
and  Editor  of  many  valuable  Musical  Works. 
The  increased  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  received,  and 
the    unprecedented    success    of   this    book,    MASON     AND 
WEBB'S  LATEST  WORK,  as  weU  as  the  warm  commendations 
it  has  received  from  the  Musical  Profession  generally,  establish 
it  as  the  best  and  most  attractive  collection  of  Church  Music 
which  even  these  celebrated  authors  have  ever  produced.    It 
contains  a  greater  amount,  as  well  as  variety,  of  truly  beauti- 
ful new  tunes,  anthems,  chants,  and  other  pieces,  than  any 
similar  work  ;  besides  a  copious  collection  of  the  standard  old 
tunes.    The  Elements  of  Vocal  Music  have  been  newly  and 
most  carefully  prepared,  and  to  adapt  it  more  particularly  to 
Ceoms  AND  Singing  Schools,  about  Tu>o  Hundred  Solfeggio 
Exercises  and  Progressive  Lesso7is  have  been  added.    In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  testimonials  from  the  press,  it  having  been 
pronounced  the  "most  valuable  Book  of  OnnucH  Music  ever 
ISSUED,"  it  has  received  from  every  section  of  the  country  the 
unquahficd  approbation  of  more  than  One  Hundred  Profes- 
sons  AND  Teachers  of  Music.     Retail  price,  88  ce/its. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 
MARX'S  MUSICAl.  COMPOSITION.     The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Musical  Composition.     By  Adolph  Bernard 
Marx,  Doctor  of  Music,  &c.     Translated  fi-om  the  third 
German  Edition,  and  edited  by  Hermann  S.  Saroni. 
A.  B.  Maks  holds  such  high  rank  in  Germany  as  a  writer 
upon  the  subject  of  Musical  Composition,  that  any  recommen- 
dation of  Ms  great  work  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  musical  literature  of  the  land  which  is  emphatically 
the  home  of  music,  would  be  superfluous.    It  is  without  a 
rival  as  a  treatise  upon  this  subject,  thoroughly  scientific  and 
yet  adapted  to  popular  comprehension. 

The  present  translation  is  beautifully  printed  in  406  octavo 
pages,  and  bound  iu  English  cloth.     Retail  price,  5i<2.50. 

NEW  HYMN  AND   TUNE  BOOK. 
TEMPr.E  MELODIES.     A  Collection  of  nearly  all  the 
Standard  and  Popular  Tunes,  in  connection  with  Five  Hun- 
dred Favorite  Hymns  ;  arranged  as  a  Hymn  and  Tune  Book 
for  Vestries,  Social   Meetings,  Coo^gregational  and  Family 
Worship,  &c.    By  Darids  E.  Jones. 
This  work  has  already  been  introduced,  and  is  used  with 
great  satisfaction  and  profit  iu  the  vestries  of  many  Churches 
and  in  the  Congregations  of  some,  while  the  pubhshers  have 
received  numerous    recommendations    from   Clergymen  and 
others,     Those  who  love  the  old  tunes,  and  who  deem  it  a 
desirable  object  that  as  many  as  possible  should  unite  in  the 
singing,  especially  at  social  meetings,  will  find  this  exactly  the 
book  wanted. 

%^  Two  Editions  of  the  Work  are  published — an  Octavo 
Edition,  price  One  Dollar ;  a  Duodecimo  Edition,  price  Sev- 
enty-Jive Cents.  Both  Editions  are  the  same  as  regards  con- 
tents, PAGE  for  page,  and  vary  only  in  the  size  of  type.  A 
liberal  discount  will  be  made  when  ordered  by  the  quantity 
for  Churches,  Vestries,  &;c. 
New  York,  Apr.  17.  3t 

ARY    SOHEFFER'S 

PAINTING   OP 

TS5E    BEA©    CHKIST, 

Is  NOW  OFFERED  FOR  SALE  at  about  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  importation  ;  namely,  the  low  price  of  Fifteen  Hun- 
dred Dollars. 

This  is  an  opportunity  of  obtaining,  at  an  unprecedented 
low  price,  a  celebrated  work  of  Scheffer,  who  is  uuiversally 
conceded  to  he  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  painters.  Se- 
vere, spiritual,  grand,  simple  —  he  possesses  the  most  wonder- 
ful power  over  the  heart,  and  the  pathos  and  force  of  his  ideas 
enchain  the  attention  and  excite  the  soul  with  holy  passion. 
His  world- renowned  painting  of  "  Christus  Consolator  "  finds 
an  equal  in  this  late  production  of  his  pencil. 

This  picture  is  on  exhibition  and  sale,  at 

Apr.  10.         tf         N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13  Tremont  Row. 


ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE, 

35   Comliillf   Boston. 

CONSTANTLY  FOR  SALE,  a  complete  assortment  and 
large  stock  of  Materials  for  OIL  PAINTING ;  also  for 
WATER  COLOR  PAINTING  and  DRAWING,  viz :  Artists' 
Colors  for  Oil  Painting,  prepared  in  Tubes;  prepared  Can- 
vas for  Oil  Painting ;  Bristle,  Sable,  Camers  Hair,  and  Badger 
Brushes ;  Powder  Colors  ;  and  all  other  articles  required  lor 
Painting  in  Oil.  —  also  — 

DRAWING    MATERIALS. 

Best  French  and  Swiss  Colored  Crayons ;  Conte,  Black,  and 
WTiite  Crayons  ;  Pencils  ;  Drawing  Paper  in  great  variety  and 
in  roll  of  any  length  ;  Crayon  Paper  and  Board ;  Mono-Chro- 
matic Board  ;  Superior  Water  Colors,  in  cakes  separately  or  in 
sets,  &c.  &c. 

The  above  articles  are  imported  principally  direct  from  the 
celebrated  Color  estabUshment  of  Winsor  &  Newton  of  Lon- 
don, to  the  sale  of  whose  materials  the  subscriber  gives  par- 
ticular attention.  This  House  obtained  the  Prize  Medal  for 
Colors  awarded  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London. 

Apr.  10.  tf  M.  J.  WHIPPLE,  35   Cornhill. 

CHOICE    music    BOOKS 

published   AND   FOR  SALE  BY 

OLIVER    DITSON, 

115    IV asliiiig^ton     Street,    Boston. 

CZERNY'S  Method  for  the  Piano,     ....  ^3.00 

Bertini's  Instructions  for  the  Piano,      .        .         .  3.00 

Hunten's  Piano  Forte  Instructions,       ....  1.50 

The  Child's  First  Masic  Book, 50 

The  Piano  without  a  Master, .50 

The  Melodeon  without  a  Master, .50 

The  Guitar  without  a  Master,         .....  .50 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  for  Guitar,    ....  2.00 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  of  Singing,    ....  2.50 

Vocal  Exercises  and  Solfeggios  —  Lowell  Mason,  .        .  1.00 

Spohr's  VioUn  School, 3.00 

Wragg's  Flute  Instructor, 1.00 

Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,       ....  2.50 

The  Seminary  Class  Book  of  Music,       ....  .50 

Czerny's  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,     ....  .50 

Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music, .25 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass, 75 

Five  Thousand  Musical  Terms — A  Complete  Dictionary,  .50 

Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

rf^  EO.  P.  R-EED  &,  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
\T  of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  %'>A  to  $;14  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

The  Nightingale'' s  Nest,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Rbichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taldng  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.     Price,  5S6  the  dozen. 

Also  Bexer's  New  Instructions  for  the  Piano;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  Julius  Knorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.     Price,  ??2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Ah-red  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Hakdel,  Hatdn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  ]\L\.sses 
of  Mozart,  Hyydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Ton  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.    tf 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIANO   FOKX'E    MANUFACrUREK, 

33^  'Waslliugton    Street,   Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

Wo.  34:4:  "Wasliiugton   Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  tf-  TO  LET. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

E.   H.  WADE, 

197  'Wasliiiigtoii   Street,  Boston. 

PXJBSilSHER  &  DEALER  IN  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Mei'chaudise  of  every  description.  Publisher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.    PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  published  by  W.  H.  Oakes,  C.  Bradlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminai'ies,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

No.  139  IVasJilngtoii   Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OP  AND  DEALER  IN  EUKOPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
129  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

Mrs.  KOiSA  ©AKCIA  !>c  IBIBAS, 

TEACHER  OP  THE 

PIANOFORTE,SINGING  &,GU1TAR, 

Residence  No.  37  Asia  St.,  Boston. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  Tvill  jrive  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.    Also  MUSIC  AIUIANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Apr.  10.  3m 


Patejit  35®H«Joir  Piasi®  Fos'tes. 

TTNE^UALIiBD  FOR  COMPACTNESS,  POWER, 
\J  brilliancy  and  beauty,  have  for  the  past  four  years  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  every  part  of  this  broad  Republic,  Irom 
Maine  to  "California,  and  the  universal  verdict  is  NE  PLCS 
ULTRA. 

A  splendid  stock  now  nn  hand,  6  1-4  and  7  octaves,  varying 
in  price  from  &?200  to  .SfoOO.  Every  instrument  is  warranted 
to  give  PERFECT  SATISFACTION,  or  the  purchase  money 
refunded  any  time  within  one  year. 

LEMUEL,     GILBERT, 
4:16  "Waslaington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Apr.  17.  Im* 

OLD  AND  IffODEIUSr 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN  AND   GEEMAN 
PKOOFS   and  PlgaWTS, 

In    Line,    Mezzotint,    Litliogi'apla,    i&c.    &c. 

PLAIN   AND    COLORED. 

THE  particular  attention  of  Connoisseurs  is  invited  to  the 
opportunity  which  is  now  presented,  for  making  additions 
to  tbeir  collections  of  valuable  ENGBAVINGS,  as  many  Proofs 
and  rare  Impressions  of  celebrated  Pictures,  which  are  also 
engraved  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists,  are  for  sale  at 

Apr.  10.  tf  N.  D.  COTTON'S,  1.3   Tremont  Row. 

HEWS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE- 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOIi  SONG-  BOOK, 
^ntaining  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  ^Y.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tho  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
PubUshed  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

37  Brow f  eld  St.,  Boston. 

%*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends  that 
he  has  taken  the  new  store  No.  37  Broiii:&eld  Street, 
(a  short  distance  ft-om  his  fonner  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Portes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  bv  mail  promptly  executed. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

OZEHNY'S  PIANO   PORTE  METHOD. 

AS  a  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable. — 
London  Morning   Chronicle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utility  it  can  never  be  surpassed.— 
J.  A.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  superior  to  all  others. 
— Drawing-Room  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  publications. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  other  methods. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It  is  calculated  to  impart  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — Baltimore  Patriot. 

A  book  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorough  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Sun. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  published. — Norfolk  County 
Journal: 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work. — 
N.  Y.  Scientific  American. 

The  most  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind. — Mason''s 
Choral  Advocate. 

It  is  a  standard  work  in  the  musical  circles  of  Great  Britain. 
■ —  The  Asmonean. 

This  book  must  be  of  great  value  in  schools  and  families. — 
N.  Y.  Observer. 

There  is  no  book  published,  which  can  compare  with  this. — 
East  Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  people. — Boston  Trariscript. 

Powerful  aids  to  the  learner  are  embraced  in  this  work. — 
Message  Bird. 

A  deservedly  popular  work. — Philadelphia  Mercury. 

Czerny  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
berg,  liistz  and  Doehler. — La  France  Miisicale. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers  in  the 
Union.  Apr.  10.    tf 

DEPOT    FOR 

HYDROPATHIC   BOOKS  ;  Phonographic  and  Phonotypic 
AVorks ;  Powler  &  Wells'  Publications  on  Phrenology 
and  Physiology,  &c. ;    Writings  of  Emanuel    Swedendorg, 
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FREDERIC     CHOPIN. 

BY  FKANZ  LISZT. 

n. 

Had  we  here  to  talk  the  language  of  the 
School  about  the  development  of  piano  forte  mu- 
sic, we  should  proceed  to  analyze  the  contents  of 
those  noble  pages,  which  present  so  rich  a  har- 
vest of  observations.  We  should  in  the  first  Kne 
examine  those  Notturnos,  Ballads,  Impromptus, 
Scherzos,  which  are  all  fuU  of  unexpected  and 
unheard  of  subtilties  of  harmony.  We  should 
then  seek  these  same  refinements  in  his  Polo- 
naises, MazourJcas,  Waltzes  and  Boleros.  But 
here  is  neither  time  nor  place  for  that;  such  a 
work  would  only  be  of  interest  to  those  initiated 
into  Counterpoint  and  Tliofough  Bass. 

Through  the  feeling  that  flows  forth  in  all  of 
them,  these  works  have  spread  and  become  much 
loved  in  large  circles ;  and  this  feeling  is  in  the 
highest  degree  romantic,  individual,  peculiar,  and 
yet  related  not  only  to  that  people,  which  has  to 
thank  him  for  one  more  celebrity,  but  also  to  all 
hearts,  that  were  ever  touched  by  the  misery  of 
exile  and  by  the  sentiment  of  love. 

Meanwhile  Chopin  was  not  always  contented 
with  those  frames,  ■within  which  he  sketched  his 
happily  chosen  figures ;  he  would  also  bring  his 
thoughts  into  the  limits  of  the  classic  form.  He 
has  written  fine  Concertos,  and  fine  Sonatas  ;  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  in  these  productions 
rather  the  will,  the  pm-pose,  than  the  inspiration. 
This  last  with  him  was  capricious,  arbitrary,  fan- 
tastical, bound  to  no  reflection ;  he  had  to  give  it 
free  play,  and  he  did  violence  to  his  genius,  as 
we  think,  as  often  as  he  thought  to  chain  it  to 
traditional  rule,  to  classification,  to  a  command, 
which  did  not  harmonize  with  the  inmost  pecu- 
liarity of  his  spiritual  nature ;  for  this  belonged 
to  the  class  of  those  which  unfold  in  the  most 
amiable  and  graceful  way,  precisely  when  they 
let  the  tide  float  them  where  it  will.  Therefore 
we  consider  these  attempts  as  less  successfid. 
Chopin  could  not  imprison  the  wavering,  never 
sharply  defined  outlines,  which  lend  his  thoughts 
their  highest  charm,  within  the  stiff",  angular 
framework  of  a  precise  pattern.  It  would  not 
allow  itself  to  be  arrested  so,  that  undetermined, 
evanescent  element,  which,  au-y  and  impalpable, 
disguises  the  Kantian  skeleton  of  Form,  and 
robes  it  in  long  folds,  woven,  as  it  were,  of  au- 
ttmm   clouds,  like   the  misty   garments  of   the 


shapes    of  Ossian,  when,  borne  upon   a  passing 
cloud,  they  show  a  gentle  countenance  to  mortals. 

Nevertheless  these  efforts  are  decidedly  dis- 
tinguished by  a  rare  nobility  of  style,  and  con- 
tain passages  of  high  interest  and  movements  of 
surprising  grandeur  of  thought.  We  may  men- 
tion, for  example,  the  Adagio  of  the  Second  Con- 
certo, to  which  he  was  particularly  partial  and 
which  ho  was  verj'  fond  of  playing.  The  embel- 
lishments in  this  belong  to  the  finest  manner  of 
the  composer,  and  the  leading  thought  is  kept  up 
with  a  wonderful  breadth.  The  entire  move- 
ment is  ideally  perfect,  and  the  expression  of  the 
feeling  now  bright  and  gleaming,  now  touching 
and  penetrating.  It  wakes  the  image  of  a  noble 
landscape,  swimming  in  a  sea  of  light,  some  bliss- 
ful Tempe,  which  one  has  chosen  for  the  spot, 
in  which  to  tell  a  mournful  storj'.  It  is  like  the 
thought  of  an  irreparable  loss,  which  falls  upon 
the  human  heart  in  the  midst  of  the  splendor  of 
beautiful  nature ;  a  contrast,  kept  up  by  a  melt- 
ing away  of  tones  and  an  incomparable  gradation 
of  tints  preventing  anything  abrupt  or  hard 
from  mingling  a  dissonance  in  the  impression, 
which  lends  to  joy  the  color  of  melancholy,  and 
to  pain  the  hght  of  cheferfulness. 

How  can  we  omit  to  mention  the  "Funeral 
March"  in  his  first  Sonata,  which,  for  the  first 
time  aiTanged  for  orchestra,  was  played  at  his 
own  burial!  No  other  tones  could  have  ex- 
pressed, in  a  language,  which  so  goes  through  the 
soul,  the  anguish  and  the  tears,  which  must  have 
accompanied  that  man  to  his  last  resting  place, 
who  had  so  sublimely  conceived  the  manner  in 
which  a  great  loss  should  be  wept !  One  of  his 
young  countrymen  said  once  to  me :  "  Only  a 
Pole  could  have  written  this ! "  And  in  fact,  all 
that  there  is  solemn  and  heart-rending  in  the  fu- 
neral procession  of  a  whole  nation,  weeping  its 
own  death,  resounds  in  this  funeral  strain.  You 
feel  it,  here  is  not  wept  the  death  of  a  hero, 
whom  other  heroes  live  to  avenge,  but  the  death 
of  a  whole  race,  of  whom  only  women,  children 
and  priests  survive,  to  bear  ■n'itness  to  the  tale. 
Whatever  pure  and  holy  feeling,  whatever  re- 
■  nunciation,  faith  and  hope  these  bear  within  their 
hearts,  it  is  all  sounding,  quivering,  trembling  in 
the  vibrations  of  these  tones. 

But  not  in  all  his  works  docs  grief  wear  only 
this  color.  On  the  contrary,  you  find  many  -pas- 
sages, in  which  a  smothered  scorn,  a  stifled  fury 
are  portrayed ;  several  of  his  Etudes,  indeed  his 
Scherzos,   depict    a  suppressed    chagrin,   which 
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breaks  out  now  in  ironical,  and  now  in  proud  dis- 
parr.  These  dark  outpourings  of  Ms  muse  have 
passed  more  unmarked  and  have  been  less  under- 
stood, than  his  poems  of  tenderer  coloring.  Per- 
haps Chopin's  personal  character  has  contributed 
to ,  this.  Kindly  disposed,  friendly,  accessible, 
always  in  equally  cheerful  humor,  he  suffered  his 
exterior  to  betray  but  little  of  the  malady,  that 
inwardly  consumed  him. 

This  character  of  his  was  not  one  easily  com- 
prehended. It  was  composed  of  a  thousand  sorts 
of  nuances,  crossing  and  veiling  one  another,  and 
indeed  in  ways  impossible,  a  prima  vista,  to  de- 
cipher. One  could  be  very  easily  deceived 
about  what  he  thought  in  the  bottom  of  his  soul, 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  Slavonic  race. 
The  noble  freedom,  the  graoiousness,  and  even 
the  unconstraiat  and  captivating  desinvoltura  of 
their  manners,  by  no  means  includes  confidence 
and  frank  communication.  Wbat  they  think  and 
feel,  veils  and  conceals  itself  like  the  rings  of  a 
snake,  that  coils  up  upon  itself;  to  find  its  links, 
you  must  observe  it  very  accurately  and  sharply. 
It  would  be  very  naive  to  take  their  courteous 
complaisance,  their  assumed  modesty  literally.  The 
forms  of  this  smooth  politeness  and  seeming  ab- 
sence of  pretence  are  in  accordance  with  their 
manners,  which  have  acquired  something  strik- 
ingly Oriental  from  their  earlier  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  East.  Without  being  quite  in- 
fected by  the  Turkish  silence,  yet  this  has  taught 
them  a  mistrustful  reserve  in  all  those  things,  that 
touch  the  tender  or  secret  chords ;  and  if  they 
speak  about  themselves,  you  may  feel  assured, 
that  under  a  subtile,  inquiring,  and  ironical  smUe, 
which  you  cannot  come  at,  they  screen  all  the 
deeper  realities  of  their  soul,  which  are  hard  to 
divine  and  to  interpret. 

Chopin's  feeble  organization  moreover  denied 
him  the  energetic  expression  of  his  passions,  and 
so  he  revealed  only  the  soft  and  amiable  side 
thereof  to  his  friends.  In  the  thronged  and 
bustling  world  of  the  great  cities,  where  every 
one  has  enough  to  do  with  himself  and  no  time 
to  guess  the  riddle  of  another's  life,  and  where 
accordingly  every  one  is  judged  simply  by  his 
outward  activity,  few  naturally  ever  think  to  take 
the  pains  to  cast  a  searching  glance  through  the 
surface  into  the  interior  of  a  character.  But 
whoever  was  brought  into  confidential  and  fre- 
quent contact  with  Chopin,  could  in  many  in- 
stances remark,  how  impatient  and  annoyed  he 
was  at  being  so  readily  taken  at  his  word !  And 
the  artist  could  not  avenge  the  man.  Chopin 
was  too  feeble  to  betray  this  feeling  by  the 
stoi-my  energy  of  his  playing ;  he  sought  to  com- 
pensate himself  by  writing  those  pages,  on  which 
floats  the  passionate  humor  of  a  man,  whose 
heart  is  more  deeply  wounded  than  he  is  willing 
to  confess — just  as  about  a  frigate  proudly 
decked  with  pendants,  although  on  the  point  of 
sinking,  the  planks  swim  on  the  surface,  which 
the  waves  have  torn  from  its  ribs.  How  he  loved 
to  listen,  when  this  angry  depth  of  the  sea  in  his 
own  soul,  which  murmurs  in  those  tone-poems, 
roared  out  under  the  hands  of  another  player 
with  the  power,  which  nature  had  denied  himself! 

The  consequences  of  such  impressions  are  of 
the  more  importance  to  the  life  of  Chopin,  the 
more  they  manifested  themselves  afterwards  in 
his  works.  They  gradually  begot  a  sort  of  sickly 
sensibUity,  which  grew  to  a  feverish  dehi'ium  and 
occasioned  that  violent  distortion  of  his  thoughts, 


which  we  remark  in  his  last  compositions.  Since 
he  was  almost  stifled  under  the  stricture  of  his 
powerfully  suppressed  passion,  his  Art  became  to 
him  at  length  only  the  means  by  which  he  wrote 
out  his  own  tragedy. 

[To  be  continued.] 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

THE  PALM  TREE  OF  CAPRI. 

BY   C.   P.    CEANOH. 

In  the  garden  waves  the  Palm-tree, 

Far  beyond  the  Ocean  lies. 
Over  me  bends  all  the  softness 

Of  the  deep  Italian  skies. 

In  the  garden  waves  the  PaJm-tree, 

And  the  wind  is  flowing  cool. 
Rustling  in  the  feathery  branches 

Tipped  with  moonlight  deep  and  foil. 

Far  in  Indian  wildemesses 

Float  away  my  fancy's  wings 
To  the  desert  and  the  gardens 

Watered  by  Elysian  springs. 

Where  the  dread  simoom  is  blowing, 

Where  the  groves  of  Araby, 
Islanded  in  green  oases. 

Lie  beyond  the  sandy  sea. 

By  the  fount  the  camels  kneeling 
Stoop  to  diink  the  blessed  waters, 

While  with  orient  vases  coming 
Gather  round  the  Syrian  daughters. 

Where  old  Nile  is  overflowing, 
And  the  Sphynx  with  heavy  lids 

Sits  by  ruins  grim  and  sombre — 
Onward  to  the  Pyramids. 

Onward  through  Judea's  mountains, 
Still  o'er  deserts  parched  and  white. 

Till  the  banks  of  mighty  Ganges 
Yield  their  odors  to  the  night. 

Gentle  Palm  of  rocky  Capri 

Waving  in  the  silvery  light. 
Thou  hast  stuTed  a  thousand  fancies. 

Led  me  far  this  summer  night. 

Far  in  Morning  Land  I  wandered 

Where  the  summers  never  cease, 
And  Romance's  golden  waters 
Ever  run  and  murmur  peace. 
Capei,  July,  1848. 

1    ■    \ 

The  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York. 

We  received  a  card  of  invitation  to  attend  a 
private  exhibition  of  the  new  coUeotion  of  pic- 
tures at  the  Academy,  on  Monday  evening  last. 
"  Evemng  dress  "  was  announced  upon  the  cards, 
and  it  proved  to  be  a  very  brilliant  reception  oc- 
casion. The  artists  were  there  in  full  force,  and 
their  guests  were  composed  of  as  much  beauty 
and  fashion  as  we  have  ever  seen  collected  together 
from  a  similar  motive.  Broadway  was  densely 
thronged  with  carriages,  for  although  the  weather 
was  exceedingly  unpropitious,  the  extensive  suite 
of  the  Academy's  apartments  was  crowded  with 
visitors.  Among  these  were  to  be  found,  distin- 
guished poets,  divines,  authors,  editors,  judges, 
lavryers,  et  id  genus  omne  of  the  men  of  mark,  in 
our  city.  Tables  were  placed  in  the'  centre  of 
several  of  the  rooms,  and  kept  well  supplied  with 
ices  and  other  refections.  Every  body  unexpect- 
edly met  all  his  most  agreeable  acquaintances  and 
friends,  and  the  social  charm  was  so  great  as  to 
interfere  somewhat  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
many  new  works  of  art  with  which  the  walls  were 
covered.  But  no  one  who  was  there  on  Monday 
evening  will  fail  to  go  again  and  take  a  quiet  and 
composed  look,  at  what  constantly  caught  his  eye 
as  he  chatted,  and  strolled  along. 

One  feature  of  the  occasion  was  considered  an 
unfortunate  one  for  the  exhibition  —  there  was  so 
large  a  number  of  beautiful  living  portraits  walk- 


ing the  rooms,  that  the  contrast  was  a  trying  one 
for  the  portrait  part  of  the  collection.  The  young 
artists  —  who  by  the  way,  are  the  most  foreign- 
looking,  and  withal  handsome  young  men  one 
often  finds  —  were  in  their  element.  They  phil- 
andered about,  each  with  a  pretty  companion 
under  his  arm,  and  gave  one  a  pleasing  idea  of 
what  artist-life  is  in  its  social  phase. 

We  thought  it  an  admirable  thing  too  for  the 
artists,  to  be  brought  thus  in  contact  with  the 
public,  and  to  become  personally  known  to  those  in 
the  community,  who  have  a  sympathy  for  them  and 
their  pursuits.  How  much  more  encouragement 
and  incitement  to  effort  is  there  in  this,  than  deal- 
ing with  a  vague  public,  at  arms-length  —  so  to 
speak  —  as  is  usually  the  case  with  all  classes  of 
artists.  And  then  we  thought  of  the  art  which  we 
represent  —  of  music,  and  musicians.  Why  can- 
not something  of  this  kind  be  effected  for  them 
too  ?  Why  IS  not  a  semi-social  and  semi-profes- 
sional congress  of  musicians  as  practicable  as  that 
of  painters  ?  The  subject  of  the  "  Musical  Insti- 
tute," which  we  discussed  in  a  former  number, 
again  recurs  to  us,  and  it  seems  as  though  —  if  not 
that  —  some  musical  fraternity  of  the  kind,  must 
spring  into  existence  in  this  city  ere  long.  We 
have  so  many  highly  educated,  accomplished  and 
gentlemanlike  members  of  the  profession  already 
m  the  city,  and  their  number  is  so  fast  increasing 
that  such  a  result  seems  inevitable.  It  strikes  us, 
that  the  new  entei-prise  of  the  Normal  School, 
which  was  to  have  been  entered  upon  this  spring, 
but  (owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lowell  Mason) 
is  now  deferred  until  next  spring,  and  which 
already  shows  such  encouraging  signs  of  pros- 
perity and  -vitality  —  that  this  enterprize,  will 
result,  in  some  way,  in  accomplishing  —  among 
other  desirable  ends,  —  a  kind  of  social  fraternity 
of  musicians ;  and  that  musical  artists  will,  in 
some  manner,  be  brought  into  direct  and  personal 
contact  with  the  public,  and  themselves  and  their 
art  be  thus  better  understood  and  better  appre- 
ciated. Our  whole  sympathy  —  we  need  hardly 
say  —  would  be  enlisted  in  the  accomplishment  of 
such  an  object. —  Willis's  Musical  Times. 


[Translated  by  A.  W.  T.] 

A  Sketch  from  the  Diary  of  a  Composer. 

Br  MADAME  KINKEL,  OF  BONN  ON  THE  RHINE. 

When  I  was  in  H.  studying  counterpoint,  I  lived 
in  very  quiet  lodgings  near  the  conservatory, 
which  I  had  only  found  after  long  search,  and  of 
which  I  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  satisfy 
myself  that  there  were  no  musicians  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  Everything  went  to  my 
wishes  ;  the  people  in  the  house  knew  and  cared 
nothing  about  music,  and  the  rooms  over  mine 
were  occupied  by  an  aged  widow,  who  never 
stirred  in  her  chamber  with  anything  heavier  than 
felt  slippers  on  her  feet. 

The  first  month  or  two  I  was  completely  occu- 
pied with  chords  and  intervals.  I  figured  and 
A's-figured  basses  —  and  in  fact  had  too  much  to 
do  at  my  wi-iting  desk,  to  play  as  much  as  usual. 
The  widow  above  me  was  charmed  by  the  quiet 
of  her  fellow  lodger,  and  praised  me  to  the  land- 
lord as  the  veiy  beau  ideal  of  a  tenant.  Towards 
April,  after  the  windows  on  the  sunny  garden  side 
of  the  house  began  to  be  opened,  I  discovered  in 
the  rear  of  a  contiguous  building,  which  ran  back 
from  another  street  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
garden,  a  vioHn  player,  who  had  just  moved  in, 
and  who  cut  aU  sorts  of  capers  on  his  instrument. 
True  enough,  when  we  both  had  our  windows 
closed,  I  could  only  now  and  then  hear  a  few  of 
his  loudest  notes,  but  these  were  bad  enough  in  con- 
science for  my  delicate  ears.  I  never  can  Hsten  to  a 
badly  played  violin,  without  imagining  that  I  hear 
in  its  tones,  the  ghost  of  that  particular  cat,  who 
gave  her  bowels  for  the  manufacture  of  the  E 
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stiing,  that  men  through  her  martyrdom  might 
gain  a  pleasure. 

I  considered  that  if  /  was  disposed  to  submit  to 
the  inconvenience  of  keeping  my  garden  windows 
closed  all  summer,  my  vis-a-vis  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  do  the  same.  So  the  matter  came 
finally  to  this  —  to  see  which  could  fairly  kill  the 
other  off  with  bad  music.  Here  I  had  clearly  the 
advantage  ;  I  rolled  my  grand  piano  up  close  to 
the  window,  and  the  moment  the  violinist  put  bow 
to  string,  I  set  up  the  cover  of  my  instrument, 
raised  the  dampers,  and  played  with  all  my 
strength  in  another  key.  Against  my  full  har- 
mony his  single  melody  of  course  could  do  just 
nothing  at  all,  however  hard  he  exerted  himself 
to  vex  me. 

He  finally  wrote  me  a  polite  note  and  inquired 
whether  we  might  not  make  a  truce,  and  agree 
upon  certain  hours,  during  which  the  one  should 
bind  himself  not  to  disturb  the  other  while  prac- 
tising. I  saw  that  I  had  to  do  with  a  man  of 
understanding,  and  therefore  called  upon  him, 
and  showed  that,  in  my  present  studies,  when  in 
search  of  some  particular  tone  which  I  needed 
but  which  was  not  forthcoming,  his  music,  though 
so  distant,  was  a  far  greater  cause  of  disturbance 
to  me  than  when  I  was  playing  myself,  for  then  I 
could  drown  his  tones  by  my  own.  I  depicted 
my  misery  to  him,  when  I  had  put  my  pen  to  the 
paper  ten  tunes  already  in  vain,  and  had  hardly 
got  my  thoughts  collected  again  after  the  last  in- 
terruption, his  violin  bow  continually,  like  the 
shears  of  the  Fates,  cut  off  the  thread  of  my 
thoughts. 

The  violinist  had  no  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing that  two  musicians,  if  they  did  not  play  the 
same  piece,  were  one  too  many  in  the  same  place, 
and  having  taken  his  lodgings  for  a  month  only, 
to  my  great  satisfaction  withdrew  to  other 
quarters. 

Unfortunately  for  me  however,  in  the  meantime, 
my  unceasing,  really  mad  piano  forte  playing,  my 
weapon  in  the  war  which  I  had  waged  against 
the  violinist,  had  so  increased  the  violence  of  the 
nervous  headache  to  which  the  widow  was  a 
martyr,  that  she  gave  the  landlord  notice,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter  also  qmtted.  Vai'ious 
persons,  who  came  to  see  the  rooms,  happening 
to  come  at  moments  when  I  was  playing  with  all 
force,  declared  to  the  landlord,  that  the  rooms 
pleased  them  highly,  but  they  did  not  like  living 
in  the  house  with  a  musician ;  for  even  if  one  was 
fond  of  music,  it  was  tiresome  to  listen  to  exer- 
cises and  studies  all  day  long,  and  this  in  the  end 
would  give  one  a  disgust  at  the  very  idea  of 
miisic. 

At  last  came  a  young  lieutenant.  He  found 
the  rooms  magnifique,  the  view  from  the  windows 
superbe,  the  chambermaid  ckarmante ;  and  then 
he  measured  the  wall  to  see  if  there  was  room  for 
his  grand  pianoforte.  The  landlady  was  honorable 
enough  to  ask,  whether  it  was  an  objection  to  the 
place  that  a  person  played  the  pianoforte  in  the 
rooms  underneath,  and  it  sounded  about  as  loud 
in  one  room  as  in  the  other.  The  lieutenant 
answered  laughing,  he  cared  nothing  for  that;  on 
the  contrary,  such  mad  music  as  the  two  instru- 
ments would  make,  all  in  confusion,  would  be  an 
endless  source  of  fun  to  him  and  his  comrades. 

When  this  was  reported  to  me  my  heart  sank ; 
for  against  such  ears  my  weapons  were  of  no 
avail.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  My  finances  did 
not  allow  me  to  change  my  rooms,  since  I  had 


paid  in  advance  for  the  whole  period  of  my  stay, 
and  in  every  new  lodging  I  might  meet  again  the 
same  misfortune.  Nor  had  I  the  same  means  at 
command  as  Spontini,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
obtained  free  lodgings  at  the  theatre  for  his  female 
fellow  lodgers,  on  condition  that  they  should  never 
touch  the  piano  when  he  was  at  home.  I  labored 
hard  to  acquire  the  power  of  complete  mental 
abstraction.  I  would  not  hear  anything  else  than 
the  tones  within  me,  and  sought  to  convince  my- 
self that  the  lieutenant's  playing  was  but  noise, 
and  bore  no  relation  whatever  to  music.  But 
such  attempts  to  educate  my  ears  and  nerves  not 
only  miscarried  in  spite  of  my  best  wiU,  but  the 
strain  upon  my  nervous  system  almost  destroyed 
my  whole  organization. 

I  now  devised  a  different  plan  of  study.  Early 
in  the  morning,  while  the  Heutenant  was  sleeping 
away  the  effects  of  his  heroic  deeds  at  the  pre- 
vious evening's  tea-table,  I  undertook  to  perform 
the  exercises  set  me  in  my  thorough  bass  lessons. 
But,  alas,  it  was  not  possible  to  finish  before  the 
heutenant  was  up  and  drumming  away  at  "  Vor 
Romeo's  Raecherarme  "  or  "  Erzittre  Byzanz  !"  He 
spent  all  his  leisure  time  at  the  pianoforte,  and  in 
those  days  a  lieutenant  had  an  endless  amount  of 
such  time,  Grod  knows !  He  played  gaUopades, 
polkas,  quicksteps  and  such  trash  by  the  hour 
together ;  all  with  pedals  raised,  chromatic  rung 
and  scales  in  the  bass  not  excepted  —  horrihile 
dictu  ! 
I  determined  upon  battle  for  life  and  death  ! 
The  moment  he  touched  his  piano  I  sat  down 
to  mine ;  and  as  mine  was  twice  as  powerful  as 
his,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  annoying  him  to  my 
heart's  content.  I  would  make  four-part  chords 
with  both  hands,  with  tremolandos  in  the  deepest 
bass.  Against  this  he  could  only  pay  on  twice  as 
hard,  and  the  tuner  had  to  be  called  in  twice  a 
week  to  put  on  new  strings.  After  all  I  suffered 
more  than  he  did.  I  could  only  drown  him  by 
playing  such  music  as  his  own,  and  the  listening 
to  such  stuff,  gallopades,  polkas,  &o.,  was  to  me 
perfect  martyrdom.  In  my  favorite  pieces,  the 
"  Songs  without  words,"  Fugues  and  Sonatas, 
there  is  too  much  of  the  pianissimo  to  pierce 
through  the  noise  of  his  polkas. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  I  had  gained  so 
much  on  my  musical  antagonist,  that  even  to  him 
the  mingled  harmonies  of  D  and  C  major  were 
no  longer  entirely  agreeable.  The  servant  girl 
said  to  me,  that,  the  Herr  Lieutenant  had  inquired 
whether  his  playing  over  my  head  might  not  dis- 
turb me  somewhat  ?  I  answered  with  affected 
indifference,  that  when  I  was  playing  my  piano 
forte,  I  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
weak-toned  affair  overhead. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  finished  the  decima 
quinta  in  my  contrapuntal  studies,  and  was  set  to 
studying  out  themes  for  fugues.  Now  indeed 
must  I  take  advantage  of  every  moment  of  peace ; 
but  when  I  had  set  me  down  in  the  very  best 
humor  for  my  difficult  task,  no  sooner  did  I  hear 
the  lieutenant's  spurs  clattering  on  the  stairs,  or 
the  moving  of  a  chair  overhead,  than  it  would 
come  over  me  like  a  fever,  "  Oh  woe  !  now  he  is 
going  to  play !"  and  ere  he  had  struck  a  note  all 
capacity  for  study  was  gone.  I  grew  as  it  were 
crazy  with  rage,  and  when  I  had  heard,  perhaps 
but  a  note  or  two  of  a  hand  organ  in  the  street, 
the  idea  of  the  lieutenant's  piano  forte  would 
make  me  almost  beside  myself  When  not  en- 
gaged in  writing,  perhaps  merely  reading  the 


newspaper,  my  wrath  and  indignation  were  boil- 
ing within  me  —  in  fact,  I  was  no  longer  master 
of  my  thoughts.  At  last  I  actually  hated  my 
tormentor  as  my  worst  enemy  —  as  the  disturber 
of  my  whole  existence. 

My  continual  efforts  —  all  in  vain  —  to  set  my- 
self down  to  my  composition,  the  constant  inter- 
ruptions, and  my  own  anti-polka  tremolando- 
fortissimos  —  all  together  so  overwrought  my 
nerves,  that  when  for  once  in  a  while  he  -was 
invited  out  to  tea,  and  left  me  in  peace,  I  could 
effect  nothing,  for  headache.  He  spent  most  of 
his  time  at  home,  however,  and  was  frequently 
visited  by  five  or  sis  friends,  who  howled  airs 
from  Bellini  and  Donizetti  at  the  piano,  either 
unisons,  or  what  was  still  worse,  with  bass  and 
air  in  octaves.  Sometimes  too  they  exercised 
themselves,  with  a  view  to  their  future  vocation, 
by  breaking  the  furniture  and  crockery  and 
letting  the  battle  cry  resound  from  the  window  in 
the  stillness  of  night. 

To  play  anything  which  should  make  itself 
heard  above  such  choruses,  was  an  undertaking 
in  which  I  did  not  dare  venture  the  pure  tones  of 
my  splendid  instrument.  In  time  however,  I 
learned  to  revenge  myself  after  such  an  evening, 
by  inviting  the  children  of  the  free  school  to  my 
room  mornings  from  six  to  seven,  to  practise 
psahn  tunes  for  the  school  examination,  and  thus 
disturbing  the  lieutenant's  sleep. 

At  length  he  remarked  that  I  never  began  to 
play,  until  immediately  after  he  had  placed  him- 
self at  his  instrument,  and  that  I  purposely  played 
the  loudest.  That  made  him  malicious,  and  he 
called  in  the  regiment  trumpeter  to  assist  him. 
Now,  thought  I,  I  am  done  for !  and  threw  myself 
in  despair  upon  the  sofa,  stopping  up  both  ears. 
But  the  battle  had  now  become  a  contest  of 
honor.  I  took  courage  and  conjured  up  one  final 
resource. 

I  knew  a  Frenchman,  who  was  passionately 
found  of  blowing  the  serpent.  Of  this  instru- 
ment, Hector  Berlioz,  in  his  work  on  the  art  of 
instrumenting,  says  among  other  things  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Its  essentially  savage  tones  fitted  it  far  better 
for  use  during  the  bloody  sacrificial  ceremonies 
of  the  Druids,  than  for  the  Catholic  church  ser- 
vice in  which  it  is  continually  employed.  An 
abominable  relic  of  that  want  of  understanding, 
feehng  and  taste,  which,  time  out  of  mind,  has 
regulated  the  employment  of  music  in  our 
churches.  The  single  exception  that  can  be 
made  is  when,  in  the  Requiem,  the  serpent  is 
used  to  strengthen  the  awful  choral  of  the  Dies 
Ira;.  Its  bowlings,  which  make  one  shudder,  are 
there  doubtless  in  their  right  place ;  indeed,  this 
instrument,  when  used  in  the  accompaniment  to 
these  words,  which  breathe  all  the  horrors  of 
death  and  the  vengeance  of  a  jealous  God,  seems 
actually  to  possess  a  sort  of  mournful  poetiy." 

The  instrument  thus  described  seemed  to  me 
just  the  thing  to  use  in  carrying  out  my  plan.  In 
respect  to  music,  I  called  to  mind  a  Flemish 
monk,  by  the  name  of  Hucbaldus,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  in  his  trea- 
tises left  behind  him  the  oldest  compositions  in 
parts.  These  move  in  pure  fifths  and  octaves, 
up  and  down  in  direct  motion  !  The  venerable 
master  says  of  this  style,  by  no  means  bad  at  that 
time,  "  Videbis  nasci  suavem  ex  hdc  sonorum  com- 
mixtione  concentum  !  "  Still,  they  effect  a  musi- 
cian of  the  nineteentb  century  quite  in  the  oppo- 
site manner.  I  have  sometimes  proved  this  when 
my  visitors  have  stayed  too  long.    I  no  sooner 
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commence  on  a  so-called  "  Organnm "  of  Huc- 
baldus,  than  away  they  go  screaming  from  my 
doors. 

Now  whenever  the  lieutenant  had  a  visit  from 
the  Trumpeter,  I  would  carefully  steal  out  of  the 
house  by  the  back  door  and  wait  in  a  neighboring 
confectioner's  until  he  was  gone.  Then  I  came 
home  perfectly  unconcerned,  greeted  the  lieu- 
tenant, who  would  be  leaning  out  of  the  window, 
in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  who,  deluded 
by  seeing  me  return  home,  would  be  confounded 
by  the  thought  that  he  had  given  the  trumpeter 
his  drink  money  in  vain. 

But  not  in  vain  did  I  promise  a  capital  break- 
fast to  my  serpent  blower  and  two  Ross  trumpet- 
ers from  the  orchestra,  whom  I  regularly  had 
come  [to  me,  on  a  morning  when  I  know  the 
Lieutenant  had  been  out  dancing  all  night,  at  five 
o'clock,  A.  M.  for  rehearsal.  We  rehearsed  the 
above-named  "  Organum "  of  Hucbaldus,  whose 
long  extended  notes  seemed  to  have  been  written 
expressly  for  the  serpent ;  but  our  concert  never 
wanted  for  foreign  assistance ;  for  all  the  cats  and 
dogs  in  the  neighborhood,  even  the  poultry  and 
the  jackasses  of  the  milk-women,  joined  jubilant 
in  these  primitive  tones. 

Three  times  we  performed  our  morning  sere- 
nade, when  the  lieutenant  left. 
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[From  our  New  York  Correspondent.] 

Music  in  New  York. 

Madame  Ajstna  Thillon  is  still  singing,  but 
has  only  produced  three  operas  —  the  Diamonds 
of  the  Croion,  the  Black  Domino  and  the  Child  of 
the  Regiment.  She  continues  to  be  a  great  favor- 
ite—  because  she  is  a  pretty  woman.  Yet  her 
prettiness  is  Frenchy.  I  saw  it  long  ago  in  the 
rosy-faced  wax  dolls  with  flaxen  ringlets.  We 
all  agree  to  that.  Everj'body  consents  that  it  is 
sadly  artificial,  —  but  she  has  crowded  Niblo's  on 
her  three  evenings  in  the  week  for  two  months, 
with  only  three  operas,  and  her  audience  is 
enchanted.  One  great  reason  of  her  success  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  modern  French  vaudeville. 
The  operas  of  Auber  represent  the  daily  life  of 
modern  men  and  women.  Everybody  likes  to  see 
his  own  life  and  his  own  companions  projected 
into  the  perspective,  and  made  a  picture.  With 
what  profound  interest  I  have  seen  a  man  con- 
template his  own  daguerreotype.  Conceive  the 
Fornarina,  "  who  loved  her  love  more  than  her 
lover,"  as  Xavier  de  Maistre  says,  standing  before 
the  Madonna  del  Sisto,  of'which  she  was  the 
probable  model,  and  beholding  herself  transfigured 
by  genius  into  an  immortal  and  sacred  image. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  back  again  to  the  Opera 
Comique,  and  I  will  pass  on  to  something  more 
sympathetic,  which  is  the  Philharmonic  Concert 
of  Saturday  evening,  the  17th  of  April.  The 
great  saloon  of  Niblo's  was  crowded  by  a  capital 
audience,  largely  Geiman,  of  course,  but  with 
that  abundant  sprinkling  of  "the  old  familiar 
faces,"  which  puts  you  in  such  good  hiunor  —  the 
best  of  preludes  —  because  you  are  sure  of  sym- 
pathy in  enjoyment.  The  great  feature  of  the 
evening  was  Spohr's  Weihe  der  Tone,  Consecra- 
tion of  Sound.  It  is  the  musical  illustration  or 
interpretation  of  a  poem  descriptive  of  the  charac- 
teristic influence  and  power  of  sound,  which  the 


Composer  desires  may  be  always  read  by  the 
auditor,  before  the  performance.  It  is  an  unhappy 
and  fatal  desire.  A  "  song  without  words  "  is  the 
song  that  genius  writes,  in  music.  Let  me  ex- 
plain a  little :  Art  is  simply  a  language.  Its  aim 
is  to  convey  ideas  —  which  is  the  end  of  all 
expressions.  Its  varieties  are  only  modifications 
and  differences  of  form.  There  is  nothing  final 
or  fatal  in  them.  A  picture  does  not  essentially 
differ  from  a  statue  or  a  song.  Picture,  statue,  and 
song  are  the  flexible  speech  of  the  artist,  to  mani- 
fest, according  to  his  gift,  the  emotions  of  beauty, 
grandeur,  pathos,  or  of  whatever  thought  inspires 
him.  Each  of  these  forms,  in  strict  science,  must 
therefore  be  sufiicient  to  itself.  If  you  are  com- 
pelled for  intelUgibihty  to  write  under  a  pictured 
tree  —  "  this  is  a  tree  "  —  it  is  no  proper  picture. 
If  you  must  say  of  a  song,  this  is  meant  to  express 
these  and  these  emotions,  what  use  is  there  of  the 
song? 

Now  no  student  of  the  pictures  of  a  master 
requires  any  hand  book  to  indicate  their  meaning, 
because  a  fine  picture  is  just  that  which  the 
observer  saes  in  it.  And  in  the  degree  that  a  man 
is  musical,  or  capable  of  receiving  delight  from 
music,  in  that  degree  he  rejects  all  words  or 
explanations,  and  derives  the  meaning  of  the 
music  from  its  own  perfection  as  an  expression. 
Recall  Mendelssohn's  Gondola-lied,  one  of  the 
most  exquisite,  airy  and,  in  the  highest  sense, 
dramatic  pieces,  in  music.  It  is  the  musical  incar- 
nation of  Venitian  moonlight.  You  see  how  my 
words  struggle  after  a  description  of  it,  and  are 
therein  an  illustration  of  what  I  say.  Now  no 
words  could  possibly  be  written  to  that  music, 
because,  if  they  were  good  enough,  they  would 
be  too  good,  and  by  their  perfection  in  another 
way  would  distract  the  hearer.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  published  last  week  Tennyson's  won- 
derful Bugle-song, —  -viMch.  implies  all  its  own 
music  so  entirely,  that  the  thought  of  making  a 
melody  for  it  is  amusing  and  hopeless.  I  do  not 
forget  the  great  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  Haydn's 
Canzonets  from  Shakspeare,  and  Beethoven's 
melodies  to  Goethe.  But  neither  the  "  Mignon  "  nor 
"  She  never  told  her  love  "  are  the  more  beautiful, 
because  of  the  beautiful  music.  The  music  is 
still  delightful,  but  it  does  not  reveal  any  new 
value  or  thought  or  emotion  in  the  poetry. 

There  is  the  case,  and  there  is  the  fatality  of 
Spohr's  desii'e  that  the  poem  shall  be  read  before 
the  symphony  is  performed.  Wliy  ?  Certainly 
only  to  explain  the  music.  .  But  if  it  does  not 
explain  itself  to  the  musical  mind,  and  for  such 
only  is  music  composed,  then  it  is  irretrievably 
defective  as  a  work  of  art.  If  it  is  good,  there  is 
no  need  of  explanation.  In  the  Pastorale  of  Bee- 
thoven how  offensively  superfluous  is  the  elaborate 
sketch  of  pastoral  Hfe  so  often  prepared  for  the 
programme.  It  is  a  kind  of  insult  to  the  Com- 
poser. 

Spohr's  great  symphony  is  very  majestic.  The 
first  movement,  especially,  is  masterly.  But  fancy 
opening  your  bill  of  fare,  as  the  conductor's  baton 
imperially  rose,  and  reading,  "  Oloomy  silence  of 
Nature  liefore  the  creation  of  Sound,  Busy  life 
afterward,  Sounds  of  Nature,  The  Elements." 
The  misery  of  the  thing  is  that  your  mind  falls 
into  the  rut,  and  away  It  runs  on  the  sharp  look 
out  for  the  point  when  the  "  gloomy  silence " 
merges  in  the  "  busy  life  afterward."  Music,  I 
trust,  and  a  great  symphony  of  a  distinguished 
master.  Is  no  such  intolerable  trickery  as  this. 


The  heaving,  rocking  under-tone  of  the  whole 
introduction,  imparting  the  Idea  of  vast  and  mys- 
terious restlessness,  with  the  shimmering  play  of 
themes  shooting  along  the  surface,  like  the  sun- 
sparkles  upon  the  sea,  is  impressive  in  the  highest 
manner.  Don't  accuse  me  of  falling  into  my 
own  trap.  I  am  merely  describing  an  Individual 
impression  in  the  same  way  as  I  should  describe 
my  feeling  upon  seeing  a  picture  or  a  statue,  or 
upon  reading  a  poem.  If  I  were  the  composer 
of  a  symphony,  I  should  certainly  not  apprise  you 
In  a  schedule  of  general  heads  what  I  meant  to 
express  in  it.  If  you  heard  It  and  then  told  me 
what  impression  you  derived,  I  should  know  if  I 
were  successful  or  not. 

The  Philharmonic  orchestxa  Is  admirably  drilled. 
The  members  are  all  inspired  by  the  same  sympa- 
thies, ■ —  mostly  Germans,  they  believe  In  the  Ger- 
man Composers,  who  would  not  regret  to  sit 
among  the  audience  and '  hear  their  own  Immor- 
tahty  so  assured.  IMr.  Timm,  the  most  elegant  of 
our  Pianists,  is  President ;  Mr.  Schakfenbekg, 
whose  delicate  and  polished  style  evinces  the 
student  of  the  best  classics  only,  is  Vice  President. 
They  assist  in  the  orchestra,  taking  very  humble 
parts.  Scharfenberg,  I  think,  played  the  cymbals. 
The  Symphony,  which  can  never  be  very  popular, 
despite  the  song,  serenade  and  battle-march,  gave 
great  satisfaction.  Individually,  I  confess  too  dis- 
tinct a  sense  of  science  In  Spohr's  music,  except- 
ing some  of  his  fragmentary  songs.  There  are 
great  volume  and  splendor  of  sound  and  move- 
ment in  this  Symphony,  but  little  of  that  Irresisti- 
ble e'lan,  which  beai's  you  out  of  the  consciousness 
of  means  into  the  Empyrean  of  delight.  If  I  were 
an  angel  and  conscious  of  my  wings,  as  I  floated 
in  the  June  sunshine,  I  should  feel  something  was 
yet  imperfect. 

Ml-.  ScHAKFENBERG  played  a  Concerto  of 
Mendelssohn's  with  the  orchestra.  I  msh  he 
were  more  impassioned.  Yet  his  reverence  for 
the  master  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  quiet,  un- 
compromising purity  of  his  style  is  sure  to  secure 
your  most  judicious  approval.  Later  in  the  eve- 
ning he  and  Mr.  Timm  played  a  Grand  Duo  of 
Mendelssohn's  upon  the  Bohemian  march  from 
"  Preciosa."  It  was  effective,  but  not  strilring.  In 
fact  neither  of  the  piano  performances  were 
strictly  interesting.  They  were  learned  and  skil- 
ful rather  than  Inspired.  But  the  audience  made 
it  a  point  of  honor  to  listen  silently,  and  recog- 
nized by  their  applause  the  admirable  performance, 
although  there  was  no  enthusiasm  for  the  works. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  something  of  W.  Stern- 
dale  Bennett's,  whose  name  Is  so  familiar  in 
the  English  musical  notices,  as  a  "classical" 
musician.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Mendelssohn's, 
I  believe,  and  to  too  much  purpose ;  for  his  over- 
ture is  only  a  very  admirable  study  In  that 
master's  style.  It  has  a  masterly  air,  but  you  feel 
it  is  all  derived  from  the  admirable  science  of  the 
Composer.  The  pervasive  inspiration,  which  is 
always  individual  and  in  which  there  can  be  no 
study,  is  utterly  wanting.  I  recognized  whole 
phrases,  doubtlessly  written  with  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity. But  they  were  not  Bennett's  music,  they 
were  only  the  music  he  loved. 

Mrs. BoSTWiCKsang.  I wasmuch  disappointed. 
Her  voice  has  a  certain  domestic  sweetness,  but 
that  seems  to  me  all  the  true  pleasure  derivable 
from  her  singing.  She  is  well  cultivated  enough, 
but  the  total  want  of  freshness  and  the  constant 
sense  of  effort,  although  careful  and  successful, 
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make  the  -whole  impression  rather  mournful,  like 
the  sweetness  of  faded  flowers.  Mr.  Haase 
blew  a  trumpet  better  than  I  have  ever  heard  a 
trumpet  blown  before.  .  It  was  really  a  fine  per- 
formance, and  I  could  not  but  regret  all  the  while 
that  so  much  skill  and  trouble  had  been  lost  upon 
the  instrument.  There  is  a  manly  and  heroic 
strain  in  its  peal,  and  it  kindles  chivalrio  feeling 
and  recalls  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  saying  of  the 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chace,  that  it  "  stirred  him  lilie 
a  trumpet ;"  but  it  is  still  a  pity  that  a  man  should 
expend  his  lungs  and  labor  to  such  a  necessarily 
unsatisfactory  result.  The  concert  was  much  too 
long,  by  the  by,  and  on  the  whole,  not  so  inter- 
esting as  it  should  have  been.  Why  should  Mi-s. 
Bostwick  sing  the  Happy  birdling,  when  Jenny 
Lind  sang  the  Bird  Song  ?  Why,  above  all,  should 
the  Philharmonic  Society  assume  the  responsibility 
of  such  a  proceeding  ?  Hafiz. 


[From  EoME,  March  29, 1852.] 
A  correspondent  of  one  of  our  friends  writes 
from  Rome  that  among  the  artists  there  orders 
have  been  abundant  this  past  winter ;  and  that 
the  Americans  particularly  have  been  purchasing 
works  by  modern  artists. 

Our  friend,  Frank  Boott,  who  has  been  pur- 
suing his  musical  studies  diligently  in  Italy,  has 
produced  a  composition  of  which  the  writer 
speaks  thus.  "  We  had  a  grand  musical  soiree  in 
our  rooms  the  other  day,  with  Paggi's  oboe, 
Kamacciotti's  vioHn,  Wiehmen  on  the  pianoforte, 
and  Rheinthaler's  songs ;  and  among  other  things 
we  had  a  stringed  quartette  of  Boot's,  admirably 
performed.  It  was  certainly  a  triumph  for  him, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  say  to  you  that  it  was  fuU 
of  science  and  freshness  of  fancy.  The  themes 
were  original  and  naive,  and  the  condotta  clear 
and  unconfused.  It  quite  surprised  me  by  its 
merit,  and  its  piquancy  and  spirit  gained  for  it 
an  unanimous  applause.  Just  where  young  com- 
posers fail,  he  succeeded,  in  the  management  of 
its  partition  and  the  development  of  his  theme." 

The  same  letter  contains  an  account  of  some 
very  successful  private  theatricals  among  the 
Americans  and  English,  in  which  our  friend  the 
writer  assisted.  The  Midsummer  Nights'  Dream, 
and  Merchant  of  Venice  were  performed  with 
great  effect.  But  we  must  not  entrench  any 
further  upon  the  privacy  of  a  letter  not  intended 
for  pubhcation. 


New  Publications. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Musical  Composition. 
By  Adolph  Bbknhakd  Marx.  Translated 
from  the  third  German  edition  and  edited  by 
Hermann  S.  Saroni.  8vo.  pp.  406.  New 
York.     F.  J.  Huntington,  and  Mason  &  Law. 

A  work  of  tliis  importance  cannot  receive  justice  in  a 
hasty  notice.  We  have  resei-ved  it  ivith  the  hope  of 
finding  time  and  room  for  that;  but  lest  the  matter 
should  grow  old  in  the  mean  time,  we  make  here  simply 
a  fii-st  note  of  our  impressions,  meaning  to  return  to  it 
again. 

We  have  here,  then,  something  upon  which  to  con- 
gratulate our  musical  public:  namely,  a  clear  and  in- 
telligent translation  of  the  &st,  or  rather  of  the  substance 
of  the  first,  of  the  four  volumes  of  Makx's  famous 
Chmpositionslehre.  We  trust  it  paves  the  way  to  a  trans- 
lation of  the  entire  work,  which  covers  the  whole  field 
of  musical  composition,  "with  a  copious  supply  of  illus- 
trations throughout.  So  far  as  our  own  acquaintance 
goes,  as  well  as  the  report  of  aU  our  best  infonned  Ger- 
man musiciaias,  the  subject  has  never  before  been  de- 
veloped with  anything  like  the  unity,  the  naturalness, 


the  clearness,  the  completeness,  and  the  chann  (un- 
wonted in  dry  scientific  text-books,)  which  we  fmd  in 
these  noble  labors  of  the  Berlin  professor. 

The  beauty  of  it  is,  that  he  unfolds  the  whole  thing 
from  a  httle  germ ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  simplest  con- 
ceivable little  phrase  of  melody,  such  as  one  might  hum 
to  himself  without  a  reason,  or  such  as  might  have  been 
the  very  beginning  of  music  in  the  rudest  ages  of  man- 
khid.  This  httle  phrase  is  examined,  its  elements  noted, 
then  its  possible  variations,  consequences  and  enlarge- 
ments sought,  till  finally  we  discover  the  whole  scale  of 
tones,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  a  musical  period,  sentence 
or  proposition,  ivith  all  its  rhythmical  and  melodic  con- 
ditions. First  however,  melodies  for  two  voices  are 
uitroduced,  or  as  the  translator  renders  it,  diioplionic  mel- 
odies; tins  leads  to  some  discoveries  about  chords  and 
natural  harmonics  and  the  origin  of  the  notes  of  the 
scale  in  then  fundamental  tones  or  roots,  and  so  we 
learn  om'  first  lesson  in  Hai'mony  or  Thorough  Bass,  in 
the  heat  of  om-  first  efforts  at  melodic  invention.  For 
invention^  from  the  fu'st,  is  made  the  exercise  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  Marx's  system  herein  is  quite  Idndred  with  the 
method  pursued  in  our  modern  "  Schools  of  Design." 

^L\Rx  is  a  beUever  in  musical  Science,  ia  the  possi- 
biUty  of  refen-ing  all  the  elements  of  the  art  back  to  a 
imitary,  central  principle,  and  not  a  mere  emphic  like 
Godfrey  Webek.  Thus  he  notes  the  importance  to 
the  key-note  (say  C)  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  (say  F 
and  G),  and  the  indispensableness  of  these  three  roots  to 
the  generation  of  the  fuU  diatonic  Scale ;  and  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  renew  (perhaps  as  a  second  independent 
discoverer)  the  proposition  of  an  obsom-e  but  very  sug- 
gestive and  philosophical  French  author,  Momignt,  who 
published  in  1606  a  Cours  d'  Harmonic,  in  thi'ee  volmnes, 
that  the  Scale  be  written  in  a  way  more  expressive  of 
the  true  relations  of  its  parts ;  namely,  by  placing  the 
key-note  (C)  in  the  centre,  with  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  at 
the  two  exti'cmes,  thus : 

G,    a,    b,    C  —  C,    d,    e,    r. 

To  invention  of  melodies  for  one  and  two  parts  or 
voices,  foUows  that  of  melodies  for  three  and  four  and 
even  more  voices ;  including  by  the  way  all  that  is  essen- 
tial about  Chords  and  Jlodulation,  and  exercising  both 
the  analytic  and  inveiiLlve  pOTver  of  the  student  at  each 
step.  —  This  concludes  the  Fhst  Book,  or  "  Elements  of 
Composition." 

The  translated  volume  includes  also  the  Second  Book, 
which  treats  of  the  "  Accompaniment  of  given  Melodies." 
These  melodies  or  themes  it  takes  from  two  sources, 
namely,  tiie  old  sacred  Chorals,  and  the  secular  Natixmal 
Songs,  and  shows  how  they  are  to  be  harmonized,  with 
plain  and  mth  figui-al  bass,  giving  noble  examples  of 
Sebastian  Bach's  arrangements  of  some  of  the  old 
Chorals.  Here  too  ai"e  amply  ti-eated  the  peculiarities  of 
the  "Ecclesiastical  Keys,"  or  Modes.  The  description 
of  the  various  expressions  of  the  Ionic,  Dorian,  &c.,  we 
notice  to  be  essentially  adopted  from  Schilling's  Aes- 
tlietik  der  Tonhmst,  though  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  fact 
that  Maex  was  not  the  older  of  the  two. 

Here  the  present  b'anslation  ends.  The  original  goes 
on  in  the  next  volume  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  com- 
position in  the  various  musical  jTorms,  from  simple  Songs, 
to  Canons,  Fugues  and  Double  Counterpoint. 

Of  Mr.  Saroni's  translation  we  have  aheady  said  that 
it  is  intelligently  made.  He  fully  understands  Ins  author, 
and  the  force  of  language.  We  only  wish,  that  in  his 
endeavor  to  give  the  sense  as  concisely  as  possible,  and 
also  to  adapt  the  whole  thing  to  the  wants  of  pupils, 
and  make  an  American  text-book  of  it,  he  had  not  seen 
fit  to  abridge  as  much  as  he  sometimes  does.  We  notice 
paragraphs  omitted,  pages  and  whole  chapters  as  it  were 
re-cast  into  the  fonn  of  his  own  mind,  illustrations  cur 
tailed,  &c.  &c.  And  in  tliis,  while  we  give  his  transla- 
tion credit  for  gi'cat  clearness,  it  has  seemed  to  us  ui 
some  portions  which  we  have  compared,  that  he  has 
rather  sacrificed  a  certain  verdure  and  pictm'esqueness 
of  style,  wliich  in  flic  original  redeem  the  book  from  the 
dry  category  of  most  treatises.  For  the  author's  very 
general  and  long  Preface,  the  ti'anslator  has,  wisely  as 
we  think,  substituted  an  admhably  clear  statement  of 
the  "  Elements  of  Musical  Notation,"  by  liimself. 

In  the  rendering  of  technical  terms  it  could  hai'dly  be 
expected  that  all  tastes,  or  all  the  essential  desiderata  of 
the  subject  should  be  satisfied.  We  do  not  like  those 
Greek  terms  vionoplwnic,  dvoplwnic,  &c.,  in  place  of  the 
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simple  German  "  one-voiced,"  "  two-voiced,"  &c.  In  one 
other  instance  it  strikes  us  that  the  term  selected  whl  be 
apt  to  pei-plex  and  mislead  the  scholar;  we  mean  his 
translating  tire  teiin  inotiv  by  diisign.  The  design  of  a 
musical,  as  of  a  pictorial  composition,  or  a  poem,  covers 
the  idea  of  the  whole  work ;  whereas  what  the  French 
and  Geimans  tei-m  the  moiiv  in  a  piece  of  music,  is  the 
mere  melodic  germ,  or  little  elementary  thought  or  figiu'e, 
wliich  is  perpetually  reproduced  in  ever  new  forms  and 
keys  throughout  the  whole  structure,  and  like  the  fhst 
seed-leaf  or  cotyledon,  types  the  whole  confonnation  of 
the  tree :  —  those  first  foinr  notes,  for  instance,  ui  Beetho- 
ven's C  minor  SjTnphony.  We  have  no  English  word 
for  it;   then  why  not  borrow  the  Europeau,  and  say 

TllOiiVG  ? 

But  we  have  ah-eady  paused  longer  in  this  fust 
reconnoitring  of  the  field,  than  we  intended,  and  we 
must  conclude  with  simply  recommendhig  the  work  to 
students.  Other  pubhcations  must  stiU  bide  their  time 
for  review. 


iffiigjjt'0  Sflitrtini  nf  M\m. 
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The  Old  Church  Modes  or  "Tones." 

[Second  Article.] 

Under  this  head,  in  our  last  number,  we  alluded 
to  a  certain  retrospective.  Middle  Age  taste  in 
music,  manifested  of  late  in  certain  quarters,  more 
especially  in  England;  to  a  certain  peculiar 
reverence  for  the  old  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  as  if 
no  music  since  them  could  be  half  so  rich  or 
sacred.  To  test  the  reasonableness  of  this,  we 
appealed  to  the  history  of  the  musical  Scale,  the 
basis  of  all  musical  Art,  and  showed  that  these 
grand  and  severe  old  melodies,  originally  without 
harmony,  were  properly  older  than  Music  itself 
as  an  Art;  and  that  theii-  peculiarities  of  expres- 
sion are  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  imperfect,  half- 
developed  Scale  in  which  they  were  written  :  —  a 
Scale  without  semi-tones,  and  hence  without  the 
means  of  modulation  through  a  variety  of  keys. 
We  stated,  what  is  commonly  known  among 
musical  students,  that  their  nominally  twelve 
modes  or  scales  are  in  fact  only  our  one  diatonic 
scale,  with  some  of  its  most  important  elements 
or  organs  latent,  unpronounced,  or  rudimental. 
Willie,  as  for  their  peculiar  sacredness,  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  all  borrowed  from  the 
Greek,  from  uses  which  we  know  not  to  have 
been  other  than  secular. 

If  the  tone-series  ranged  from  C  to  c,  as 
the  initial  and  closing  note,  the  tune  or  mel- 
ody or  chant  was  called  Ionic,  and  had,  of 
course,  the  firm,  serene,  composed  and  solid 
character  of  our  major  key  of  0,  confined  to 
the  few  sunplest  modulations  of  the  diatonic 
scale.  If  G  was  made  the  starting-point,  it  was 
called  Myxo-Lydian,  and  such  tunes  had  the 
singular  expression  of  aspiring  to  rise  or  modulate 
into  the  tone-sphere  a  fifth  above,  and  never 
getting  fairly  up  there  for  want  of  the  shaii^  F, 
but  having  to  gravitate  constantly  back  to  C ; 
hence  it  is  not  an  independent,  self-subsistent 
key ;  it  depends  on  the  Ionic,  and  is  in  fact  that ; 
it  commences  not  firmly  grounded  like  the  Ionic, 
but  as  it  were  hovering  and  floating  upward  ;  and 
in  its  termination  there  is  no  repose,  but  rather 
excitement,  since  it  revei-ses  the  two  poles  of  Tonic 
and  Dominant,  making  what  is  called  the  "  Pla- 
gal "  or  "  Church  Close,"  which  sound  so  bold 
and  startUng.     The  Doriai*  took  the  same  sounds 
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from  D  to  d,  and  had  a  veiy  earnest,  solemn 
character,  most  used  in  high  church  festivals. 
And  so  on  through  the  twelve  Modes.  (The 
musical  student  may  find  them  fuUy  described 
in  the  -work  of  Marx,  noticed  on  an  earlier  page.) 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  Grego- 
rian chants  or  "  tones  "  at  first  -were  sung  in  unison, 
depending  on  great  masses  of  voices  for  their 
effect.  It  was  very  slowly  that  any  Harmony 
was  added  to  their  rough  melodic  progressions. 
Some  occasional  chords  must  have  been  now  and 
then  improvised  and  have  grown  into  unwritten 
habits,  especially  at  the  closing  cadences  of  tunes. 
By  degrees  it  became  common  to  add  a  voice  part 
above  the  canto  fermo,  which  was  called  Discant. 
But  it  was  not  before  the  enthusiastic  studies  of 
the  monk  Guido  Ai-etinus  in  the  10th  century, 
that  anything  like  regular  Counterpoint  appeared. 
And  for  centuries  after  that,  indeed  even  till  after 
the  Reformation  and  the  dawning  of  mental  free- 
dom in  Europe,  when  Music  had  got  well  secular- 
ized upon  the  stage,  what  harmony  there  was, 
was  mostly  limited  to  the  hard,  barren  intervals  of 
fourths  and  JiftJis,  with  an  extremely  timid  and 
shy  use  of  the  expressive  iAirrfs  aad  sixths  ;  while 
(as  we  have  said)  the  semi-tones  had  not  aU  got 
emancipated  and  recognized  in  the  Church,  which 
made  law  in  musical  as  in  other  matters.  The 
secular  and  vagabond  music  of  the  streets  and 
fields,  we  may  fancy,  had  semi-tones  and  thirds 
enough,  without  knowing  it,  any  more  than  Mo- 
liere's  M.  Jourdain  knew  that  he  had  been  speak- 
ing prose.  Because  the  natural  instincts  are  more 
suggestive,  more  prone  to  accept  all  the  elements 
of  any  truth,  than  a  cramped  science,  made  the 
subject  of  ordinances  and  prescription.  Music  is 
so  true  and  genial  to  the  whole  of  human  nature, 
so  alhed  to  the  heart  and  therefore  of  course  to 
freedom,  that  only  in  the  free  and  secular  air  of 
unmistrusting,  generous,  joyous,  although  check- 
ered life,  can  she  fully  be  herself,  and  fulfil  her 
beautiful  and  perfect  mission  among  sister  Ai-ts. 
The  very  idea  of  prescription  is  alien  to  the  very 
soul  of  Music,  who  must  be  allowed  freely  to 
unfold  all  the  types  of  order  and  unity  and  beauty 
and  divine  wisdom  out  of  herself  And  is  it  not 
her  divine  mission  to  elevate  the  whole  of  life 
and  make  it  holy  ?  But  to  return  to  our  historical 
sketch. 

So  much,  in  passing,  of  the  "  Church  Modes  " 
and  the  Gregorian  Chants.  We  must  further 
notice  how  elaborate  a  music  the  restless,  curious 
ingenuity  of  old  composers,  working  within  the 
aforesaid  superstitious,  theoretic  limitations,  had 
gradually  evolved  out  of  these  plain  materials,  by 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  our  full  modem 
Scale  and  of  the  true  beginning  of  modern  musical 
Akt.  The  grave  Discant  wliich  was  sung  above 
the  Canto  fermo  soon  took  on  refined  and  florid 
airs,  so  that  some  one  compared  it  to  "  the  curls 
and  folds  and  flounces  in  a  female  dress."  From 
the  antiphonal  or  responsive  singing,  choir  answer- 
ing choir  with  the  same  melody  commenced  a 
little  later  and  pitched  a  fifth  or  fourth  higher  or 
lower,  that  is  in  the  plagal  mode,  arose  the  trick 
of  Imitation,  Canon  and  Fugue,  which  kindled 
up  the  emulous  inventive  and  refining  faculties  to 
many  a  long  heat.  This  accounts  for  florid  and 
elaborate  melody,  for  separate  and  long-spun 
parts,  and  melodies  pursuing  and  entwining  one 
another  in  one  intricate  and  involved  composition ; 
while  by  the  same  process,  together  with  the 
inviting  facilities  of  the  first  church  organs,  arose 


such  timid  and  scant  use  of  chords  and  harmony 
as  we  have  just  seen.  The  result  was,  theoretically, 
a  whole  system  of  counterpoint ;  and  practically, 
an  abundance  of  very  elaborate,  though  cramped 
specimens  of  Art,  especially  the  Catholic  Mass 
and  Passion,  and  all  the  wondrous  difliculties  of 
Fug-ues  and  Canons,  carried  mostly  to  a  pitch  of 
barren  artificiality,  until  this  science  culminated 
and  became  inspired  in  great  Sebastian  Bach 
and  Handel. 

We  must  regard  then  all  this  musical  develop- 
ment before  the  1 7th  century,  all  from  the  Am- 
brosian  plain  chant  to  Sebastian  Bach  (though 
Palestkina  stands  out  solitary  and  sublime, 
above  the  shining  constellation  of  grand  old  Eng- 
lish church  composers,  in  the  16th)  as  mere 
preparation  for  the  modern  Art  of  Music  proper. 
It  mainly  amounted  to  just  this  :  The  treasured 
inspiration  of  the  same  old  stock  of  plain  church 
chants  and  chorals,  wrought  over  and  over,  and 
refined  and  twisted  by  a  scientific  ingenuity,  until 
it  became  necessary  that  the  fountains  of  melody 
should  be  replenished,  or  rather,  that  new  foun- 
tains should  be  opened. 

This  came,  in  due  time,  with  the  progress  of 
letters,  arts  and  commerce,  which  were  closely 
followed  by  the  art  of  counterpoint,  beginning  in 
Home,  thence  passing  to  the  Hanse  towns,  and  so 
on  ;  and  with  the  expansion  given  to  the  moral 
life  of  Europe  by  the  Reformation.  The  secular, 
neglected  vagrant.  Melody,  was  picked  up  out  of 
the  streets.  The  popular  airs,  the  free  and  native 
music  of  the  human  heart,  were  recognized. 
Music  burst  her  fetters  and  got  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  the  progress  of  the  art  was  rapid  and 
inspiring,  and  aU  its  secular  gains  and  its  re- 
juvenescence told  upon  its  uses  in  the  Church. 

After  reviewing  these  facts,  is  it  wise  or  proper 
to  carry  our  partiality  for  the  old  and  simple  and 
church-consecrated  so  far,  as  to  ignore  what 
modern  times  have  gained  in  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing aU  the  highest  and  holiest  aspirations  of 
the  human  soul  through  tones,  as  Handel,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Cherubim  and  the  rest  have  done  ! 


An  Ell  for  an  Inch.  In  our  translation 
from  LisTz's  memoir  of  Chopin,  in  the  last 
number,  we  spoke  of  a  certain  painting,  instanced 
as  a  small  one,  as  covering  "  a  canvass  of  twenty 
square  ells  "  —  it  should  have  been  inches. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

liOCal. 

Senora  De  Eibas  offers  a  very  attractive  programme 
for  her  complimentary  concert  tliis  evening.  Stie  is  to 
sing  herself  a  Cavatina  by  tliat  liquid  melodist,  Cima- 
rosa,  and  the  Fatal  Goffredo  by  Donizetti.  Also  in  the 
Trio  of  maskers  from  Don  Juan,  with  her  sister  and  Mr. 
Arthurson,  and  a  duett  with  Mr.  A. 

Miss  Emma  Gakcia  sings  a  ballad  by  Wallace,  and 
Miss  Julia  Garcia  the  "  Captive  Greek  Girl,"  by  Hobbs; 
and  the  two  sisters  the  duett  by  Wallace :  "  Sainted 
Mother,  guide  his  footsteps." 

Mr.  Abthukson  will  smg  "  Thou  Soft  flowing  Avon," 
composed  in  1740,  by  Dr.  Arne. 

SiG.  De  Eibas  -niU  play  upon  his  oboe  the  Adagio 
Religioso  of  Ernst,  with  organ  accompaniment  by  Mr. 
Haytek,  senior,  and  a  solo  of  his  own,  with  orchestra. 

Jlr.  Hamann,  the  fine  French-hornist,  is  down  for  a 
solo :  and  Mr.  Garcia  for  a  piano-forte  solo,  with  orches- 
tra. Three  good  overtures,  and  Meyerbeer's  Marche  du 
Sacre,  make  up  the  balance. 

We  trust  there  will  be  an  overflowing  house.  The 
programme  looks  long,  but  the  pieces  are  short  and  will 
be  all  through,  we  are  assured,  by  10  o'clock. 


A  New  Theatre  and  Opera  House.  We  rejoice 
to  learn  that  the  prospect  brightens  for  a  fine  theatre  and 
place  for  lyric  music,  besides  the  two  great  concert  halls 
in  progress,  in  our  city.  A  full  and  spirited  meeting  of 
mercho,nts  and  others  was  held  at  the  Revere  House  on 
Wednesday  evening,  when  the  wants  of  Boston  in  this 
respect  were  strongly  set  forth  by  the  Mayor,  by  P.  P. 

F.  Degrand,  Esq.,  and  the  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
Edw.  C.  Bates,  Esq.  A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
John  D.  Bates,  Jolm  E.  Thayer,  WilUam  Amory  and 
Gardner  Brewer,  were  chosen,  "  to  apply  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  an  act  of  incorporation,  for  erecting  a  building 
for  theatrical  representations,  to  select  and  obtain  the  re- 
fusal of  one  or  more  suitable  sites ;  and  to  take  measures 
for  obtaining  subscribers  for  the  necessary  amount. 

Newton  Musical  Association.  A  pleasant  "  Pub- 
Mc  Eeheai'sal"  of  this  new  choral  and  orchestral  society, 
numbering  some  eighty  members,  took  place  last  week. 
The  first  part  of  the  poogramme  consisted  of  glees,  duets, 
and  trios  by  Callcott,  Kreuzer,  Bishop,  &c. ;  the  sec- 
ond part,  of  sacred  quartets  and  choruses.  Besides 
the  names  of  Mendelssohn  and  Spohe,  those  of  our 
friends,  S.  Jennison  Jr.,  the  conductor,  and  Edward 
Hamilton,  appeared  as  composers.  We  are  happy  to 
learn  that  Mi'.  Jennison  is  about  to  publish  a  series  of  six 
sacred  choruses.  —  May  this  example  of  Newton  soon 
be  followed  by  the  other  thriving  and  intelligent  com- 
munities, all  over  Massachusetts  and  New  England ! 

Wew  Yorb. 

EiSFELDT's  Last  Classical  Soiree  wiU  probably 
come  off  on  the  8th  at  the  Apollo  Eooms,  when,  we 
understand,  the  following  pieces  will  be  given : 

Beethoven's  Septet,  in  (he  original  foi'm,  for  clari- 
net, bassoon,  horn,  violin,  viola,  'cello  and  contrabasso; 
Haydn's  celebrated  Quartet  m  G;  and  either  Mendels- 
sohn's second  Trio,  in  C  minor,  or  ScHuaujiN's  Quintet, 
with  Mr.  Scharfenberg  for  pianist. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Musical  Fund 
Society  took  place  on  the  17th  ult.,  when  Ole  Bull  was 
elected  an  honorary  member,  and  the  following  of&cers 
chosen  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  H.  A.  Coit.  1st  Vice  President,  W.  Schar- 
fenberg; ^d  Vicff.  President,  H.  C.  Watson  ;  Treasurer, 
Anthony  Eeiff ;  Secretary,  F.  Scherpf. 

Trustees,  Ogden  Haggerty,  F.  H.  Austen,  Julius  Metz, 

Directors,  Th.  Eisfeld,  H.  B.  Dodworth,  C.  Pazzagha, 

G.  Schneider,  U.  J.  HUl,  Jas.  Shelton,  F.  A.  Stohr,  Wm. 
Thos.  Roberts,  G.  F.  Bristow,  Louis  Ernst,  John  A.  Kyle, 
D.  L.  Downing. 

The  German  Liedeb-kreise,  or  popular  choms  socie- 
ties, which  for  the  last  thi-ee  years  have  held  then-  anni- 
versaries in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  will  this  Spring 
gather  en  masse  in  New  York.  It  will  be  a  time  of  real 
German  enthusiasm,  at  once  rhythmical  and  free.  —  A 
similar  festival  will  take  place  on  the  7th  of  June  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  newspapers  chi'onicle  the  marriage  of  Signer 
Bettini,  the  popular  tenm'e,  with  MUe.  Sophie  Maret- 
ZEK,  a  sister  of  the  indomitable  impresario. 

The  "Germanians,"  leaving  Philadelphia  in  triumph, 
have  been  welcomed  back  to  one  of  their  special  homes, 
which  is  Baltunore.  We  see  that  they  have  meanwhile 
paid  a  flying  visit  to  Washington. 

BiscAcciANTi  had  given  five  concerts,  amid  much 
enthusiasm,  at  San  Francisco. 

Germauiy* 

Vienna.  The  Gei'man  Opera  finished  on  the  14th  of 
March  with  the  Prophete.  On  the  15th  the  Itahan  Ope- 
ra began,  with  Mmes.  Medori  and  Demeric,  and  MM. 
Fraschini  and  De  Bassini  in  Lucia.  On  the  l7th  Mme. 
Maray  and  M.  Scalese  made  their  debut  in  Don  Pas- 
quale.  To  these  succeeded  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  Verdi's 
Macbeth,  in  which  last  Medori  and  the  baritone  De  Bas- 
sini had  a  wonderful  triumph. 

ScHULHOFF,  the  pianist,  had  returned  and  was  giving 
successful  concei"ts. 

On  the  1st  of  May  was  to  be  celebrated  in  the  chapel 
of  the  royal  palace  a  jubilee  commemorative  of  its 
foundation  four  hundred  years  ago.  Among  the  works 
to  be  performed,  were  Masses  by  Mozart,  Assmayer, 
Mayseder,  Eybler,  Preyer  and  Beethoven;  Graduals  and 
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Offertories  by  Haydn  &o. ;  finally  a  grand  Litany  by 
Mozart  and  the  abb^  Vogler's  Choral  Vespers. 

The  concert  for  the  Charitable  Fund  for  musicians 
was  composed  of  all  the  music  to  Meyerbeer's  Struensee, 
Mendelssohn's  posthumous  SjTiiphony  and  "Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  "  music,  a  SjTnpliony  by  Beethoven, 
and  the  Oratorio  of  "  Noah,"  by  Preyer. 

Beelin.  The  musicians  of  the  royal  chapel  were  to 
present  a  baton  of  honor  to  then'  director,  Taubert,  (au- 
thor of  Jenny  Lind's  "  Bird  Song,)  as  a  reward  for  ten 
years  labor ;  the  same  honor  had  been  paid  to  Spontini 
and  Meyerbeer.  —  Much  was  said  of  a  new  Oratorio, 
"Daniel  and  Nebuchadnezzar,"  by  the  organist  Kuntze. 

Madame  Wagher  took  her  leave  in  the  part  of  Fi- 
delio.  Do7i  Juan,  with  Mme.  Koster  for  Domia  Anna, 
the  Grossfxirstin,  by  Flotow,  the  DoppelflucU  by  H. 
Schmidt,  Fille  du  Eeffiment  and  the  "  DoU  of  Nurem- 
berg" are  named  among  the  operas  old  and  new.  As 
singers  for  the  Summer  season,  were  announced  Eoger 
of  Paris  and  Mme.  Meyer,  Liephart  from  Vienna,  and 
Formes  the  baritone. 

Meyerbeer  has  written  a  Cantata  for  the  28t.h  anniver- 
sary of  the  man-iage  of  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia. 

At  the  college  Frederic-WiUiam,  the  pupils  of  the  first 
class  have  perfoi-med  the  tragedy  of  Antigone  in  Greelc, 
with  the  choruses  by  Mendelssohn. 

Beeslau.  The  Academy  of  Song  gave  on  the  3d  of 
March  a  concert,  composed  of  chorals  by  John  Eckart 
and  S.  Bach;  a  motet  by  Mich.  Bach;  the  Hequiemhy 
Hasse;  a  cantata  by  S.  Bach.  On  the  26th  they  sung 
Haydn's  "  Seasons." 

At  Oklau,  Dr.  Karl  Loewe's  Oratorio  of"  John  Huss  " 
was  performed.  [The  music  of  this  is  in  that  author's 
romantic,  German  ballad  vein,  full  of  pleasing  variety 
and  contrast,  and  may  be  produced  some  day  ere  long 'in 
Boston,  as  we  once  found  some  amusement  in  ti-auslating 
its  quite  clever  poem  for  one  of  om-  most  active  profes- 
sors of  sacred  music.] 

Leipsic.  Cimarosa's  II  Mairimonio  Segreto  has  been 
represented  with  imanunous  applause. 

Amsteedam.  The  inauguration  of  the  statue  of 
Eembrandt,  who  died  in  this  city  in  16?4,  was  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  grand  musical  festival,  iu  which  all  the 
phiOiarmonic  societies  of  Holland  were  to  partalie.  It 
was  supposed  that  tliere  would  be  over  2,500  executants. 

Paris. 

At  the  Geasd  Opera,  Tedesco  and  the  tenor,  Roger, 
have  been  smging  in  the  Propliite,  Laborde  in  the  Sa- 
giwnols,  Gueymard  again  m  "  Wilham  TeU,"  and  MdHe. 
Corn-tot,  a  pnpU  of  Duprez,  in  La  Faxorita.  —  There  is 
great  expectation  of  the  new  opera,  "  The  Wandering 
Jew,"  which  was  to  be  brought  out  early  in  April.  —  A 
danseuse  there  too,  MdHe.  Priora,  is  spoken  of  as  one 
destined  to  renew  the  blumphs  of  TagUonl,  Elsler  and 
Cento. 

Italian  Opera.  Mdlle.  CniveUi  sang  Eosina  in  the 
"  Barber."  Lablache,  as  always,  was  u'resistible  in  the 
role  of  Bartolo ;  Calzolari  sang  that  of  Lindoro  admira- 
bly, and  Belletti  distinguished  himself  in  Figaro. 

dnderdla  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  contralto, 
Angii,  in  which  Lablache  had  another  triumph.  In 
Vltaliana  in  Algieri,  FeiTanti  was  very  amusing  as 
Taddeo.  In  Son  Pasquale,  CruveUi  again,  witli  the 
quartet  above  named. 

The  season  closed  on  the  1st  of  April  with  a  concert, 
said  to  have  been  rather  triste,  as  Sophie  CruveUi  and 
her  sister,  who  were  announced  m  tlie  programme,  had 
already  left  for  London. 

At  the  Opera  Comique  the  appetite  for  gi-aceful  fun 
holds  out  and  there  has  been  great  activity  in  feeding  it. 
In  one  week,  the  habiiaes  had  passed  in  review  before 
them,  as  in  a  sort  of  magic  lantern  on  a  grand  scale,  the 
Domino  Mir,  the  FiUe  du  Regiment,  La  Dame  Blanche, 
the  Carillonnetir  de  Bruges,  le  Macon,  le  Tableau  parlant, 
la  Fete  du  village  voisin,  and  the  Oidiea/u  de  Mme.  Barbe- 
Bleue,  —  eiglit  meny  operettes ! 

Then  they  have  had  a  new  one-act  opera  by  Adam, 
called  le  Farfadet  (the  HobgobUn,)  in  which  he  has  a 
caricature  of  tire  statue  scene  in  Don  Giiwanni.  —  Aiso 
Madelon,  and  the  Trompette  de  M.  le  Prince,  great  favor- 
ites, by  F.  Bazin.    The  caste  of  the  former  piece  was 


MM.  Sainte-Foy,  Andran,  Hermann  Leon,  Lemaire,  MUe. 
Lefebvre  and  Mme.  Mayer.  ■ —  The  debutante,  whom 
Berlioz  praised,  Mdlle.  Wertheimber,  had  been  HI,  but 
was  to  reappear  in  male  costume.  —  Galaihee,  a  new 
comic  opera  by  M.  V.  Mass^,  was  announced,  the  part 
of  Galatea  by  Mme.  Ugalde,  that  of  PygmaMon  by  MdUe. 
Wertheimber. 

Opera  National.  Duprez's  opera,  Joaniia,  has 
drawn  crowds,  and  shed  a  glory  over  a  multitude  of 
smaller  things,  romances,  canzonets,  &o.,  wliioh  the 
great  tenor  composed  before  he  wrote  for  the  theatre, 
and  the  beauty  of  which  the  Parisians  have  just  begun 
to  recollect.  Carohne  Duprez,  the  daughter  of  the  com- 
poser, sang  in  Joanita,  and  she  is  styled  an  adorable 
singer  by  the  French  critics. 

The  "  Prison  of  Edinburgh,"  by  Caraffa,  and  la  Pie 
wlettse,  have  since  been  played. 

ViEUXTEMPS  was  to  an-ive  in  Paris  and  give  a  concert 
about  this  time. — M.  Tellefsen,  a  young  pianist  and 
composer,  whose  style  and  sentiment  are  said  to  be  analo- 
gous to  those  of  his  master,  Chopin,  was  to  give  a  con- 
cert. 

A  Learned  Female  Okganis*.  iHlle.  Juliette  Dil- 
lon, organist  of  the  cathedral  of  Meaux,  has  been  giving 
Solrt^es  of  Musical  improvisations.  On  the  iirst  eve- 
ning, she  improvised  five  times :  1.  Preludes  in  a  given 
key  and  measure ;  2.  improvisation  on  a  theme  proposed 
on  the  spot ;  3.  on  a  poetic  subject;  4.  on  several  themes 
of  difterent  style  and  character;  5.  on  a  scene  containing 
several  contrasted  subjects. 

SociETE  St.  Cecile.  The  programme  of  the  sixth 
concert  was  as  foUows :  Overture,  Meeres-StiUe,  by  Men- 
delssolm ;  Trio  from  Les  Songes  de  Dardanus,  by  Eameau ; 
Chorus  from  Les  Flus,  by  %!.  Wekerlin ;  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, Beethoven;  Air  "de  Limnandcr,  sung  by  Mile. 
Miolan;  Pavane,  dance  air  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
Overtm'e,  Le  Roi  Ftienne,  Beethoven.  Orchestra  directed 
by  M.  Seghers ;  choruses  by  M.  Wekerlin. 

Leopold  de  Mei-er  was  to  give  his  last  concert  in 

Paris  on  the  19th  of  April  in  the  Salle  Herz.  He  was  to 

play  two  new  compositions;  viz.,  a  fantasia  on  lePro- 
pkiite,  and  his  Souvenir  d'  Italic. 

Mlle.  Cladss  is  still  extolled  to  the  skies,  especially 
in  her  perfonnance  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  G  sharp 
minor  (the  "  Moonhght " ).    She  was  to  leave  for  London. 


Ihtttrtiitmttita. 


A    CARB. 
SENORA  ROSA  GARCIA   DE  RIBAS 

Melodeon,  on  Saturday  Eli^euiiig,  May  1,  '53, 

RESPEOTI'DLLY  informs  her  friends  and  the  public,  that 
her  COMPLIMENTARY  CONCERT  will  take  place 
at  the 

on  Tvhic.h  occasion  she  thU  he  kindly  assisted  hy  the  following 
talent—    MISS  J.   GARCIA, 

MISS  JB.    GARCIA, 
MR.  ARTHURSON, 
HERR  HAMANN, 
MR.  A  UGVST  FRIES, 
MR.  FRANCIS  RIHA, 
MR.  HAYTER, 
MR.  J.  R.   GARCIA, 

SENOR  De  RIBAS,  and 
A    GRAND    OKOHESTEA. 
Tickets  — Fifty  Cents.  3    2t 

MUSIC     BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

BENJAMIN  B.  MUSSEY  &  CO. 

^9   CoruHill,   Boston. 

BERTIIVI'S    PIAWO   FORTE    IIVSTRUCTOR. 
A  Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for  the  Piano  Forte. 

By  Henry  Bertini.  The  only  complete  and  correct  edition 

published. 

The  Modern  Harp,  or  BOSTON  SACEED  MELODIST. 
A  Collection  of  Church.  Music.  By  E.  L.  "White  and  J.  E. 
Gould. 

Tlie  Opera  CUorus  Boole.  Consisting  of  Trios,  Quar- 
tets, Quintets,  Solos,  and  Choruses,  from  the  most  pop- 
ular Operas.    By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

SabbatH  School  liiite.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
appropriate  Melodies,  adapted  to  the  "(vants  of  Sabbath 
Schools. 

The  Tyrolian  Lyre.  A  Glee  Book  consisting  of  easy 
pieces,  arranged  mostly  for_  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Basa  voices,  for  the  use  of  Societies,  Schools,  Clubs,  Choirs, 
and  the  social  circle.    By  E.  L.  White  and  John  E.  Gould. 

Sacred  Chorns  Book.  Consisting  mostly  of  Selections 
from  the  Tvorks  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozaet,  Mendels- 
sohn, Romberg,  NaoKOMM,  Rossini,  &c.  &c.,  Tvith  an  ac- 
compauiment  for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte.  Suitable  for 
singing  societies,  and  advaaced  schools.  By  Edward  L. 
White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

The  Jenny  liind  Glee  Boole.  Consisting  of  the 
most  popular  Songs  sung  by  Mad'lle  Jenny  Lind.  By 
David  Paine. 

Popular  School  Song  Books ;  THE  WREATH 
or  SCHOOL  SONGS.  By  Edward  L.  White  and  John  E. 
Gould. 

Elementary  Alusic  Book.    By  Benjamin  F.  Baker. 
Apr.  10.  tf 


RECENTLY     PUBLISHED    BY 

MASON   &  LAW, 

^3  Park  Row,  Opposite  Astor  House,  IV.  York. 

THE  ACADEMY  VOCALIST.  A  Collection  of  Vo- 
cal Music,  arranged  for  the  use  of  Seminaries,  High 
Schools,  Singing  Classes,  &c.  By  George  F.  Root,  Professor 
of  Music  in  Rutgers  and  Spingler  Institutes,  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  &c.  With  a  complete  course  of 
Elementary  Instruction,  Vocal  Exercises,  and  Solfeggios,  by 
Lowell  jMason. 

This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  want  long  felfc  in  our 
Higher  Schools  and  Institutions.    The  music  is  arranged  for 
three  parts,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  sung  exclu- 
sively by  female  voices  or  by  a  mixed  choir.     Whenever  solo.s 
occur,  a  simple  accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte  or  Melode- 
on  has  been  added.    The  work  is  printed  from  new  English 
type  and  on  beautiful  paper.     Retail  price,  62  1-2  cents. 
ZUIVOEL'S  ORGAN  book:.    By  John  Zundel.    Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Easy  Voluntaries  and  Interludes  for  the 
Organ,  Melodeon,  Serapliine,  &c.    With  Introductory  Re- 
marks, Description  of  Stops,  Directions  for  the  Purchase  of 
Organs,  &c.,  adapting  the  work  especially  to  the  wants  of 
young  organists,  and  those  who  have  made  sufficient  progress 
to  accompany  plain  Psalmody  on  the  Organ,  Melodeon,  or 
Seraphine.     Eetailprice,  ®1.50 
THE  GI.EE  HIVE.    BOSTON  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 
A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  selected  and  arranged 
for  the  Musical  Conventions  and  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music.    By  Lowell  Mason  and  George 
James  Webb. 
Here  are  Thirty -three  choice,  tasteful,  and  sprightly  Glees 
and  Part  Songs,  mostly  new,  from  the  best  Authors,  sold  at  an 
exceedingly  low  price.    It  is  just  the  book  wanted  by  Singing 
Clubs,  Societies,  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle.    Retail  ^ce, 
38  cents, 

"WIIiDER'S  SCHOOL  MUSIC.    A  Collection  of  Thir- 
ty-six New  and  Beautiful  Songs,  arranged  for  Schools  and 
Juvenile  Classes.    By  L.  Wilder,  Teacher  of  Music  in  the 
Brooklyn  Music  Schools,  &c. 
This  work  has  already  been  adopted  in  the  Schools  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  &c.    Retailprice,  18  3-4  cents. 
CANTICA    I^AUIUS  :    Or,  THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  OF 
CHURCH  MUSIC.     By  Lowell  Mason,  Professor  in  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society's  Collection,  Carmina  Sacra,  and  other  of  the 
most  popular  Music  Books  in  the  country ;  and  George 
James  Webb,  Professor  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music, 
and  Editor  of  many  valuable  Musical  Works. 
The  increased  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  received,  and 
the    unprecedented   success    of  this   book,   MASON     AND 
WEBB'S  LATEST  WORK,  as  well  as  the  warm  commendations 
it  has  receivedfrom  the  Musical  Profession  generally,  establish 
it  as  the  best  and  most  attractive  collection  of  Church  Music 
which  even  these  celebrated  authors  have  ever  produced.    It 
contains  a  greater  amount,  as  well  as  variety,  of  truly  beauti- 
ful new  tunes,  anthems,  chants,  and  other  pieces,  than  any 
similar  work  ;  besides  a  copious  collection  of  the  standard  old 
tunes.    The  Elements  of  Vocal  Music  have  been  newly  and 
most  carefully  prepared,  and  to  adapt  it  more  particularly  to 
Choirs  and  Singing  Schools,  about  Ttvo  Hundred  Solfeggio 
Exercises  and  Progressive  Lessons  have  been  added.    In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  testimonials  from  the  press,  it  having  been 
pronounced  the  '-most  valuable  Book  of  Church  Music  ever 
ISSUED,"  it  has  received  from  every  section  of  the  country  the 
unqualified  approbation  of  more  than  One  Hundred  Proees- 
eoHS  AND  Teachers  op  Music.    Retail  price,  88  cetits. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 
MARX'S  MUSICAIj  COMPOSITION".    The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Musical  Composition.    By  Adolph  Bernard 
Marx,  Doctor  of  Music,  &c.     Translated  from  the  third 
German  Edition,  and  edited  by  Hermann  S.  Saroni. 
A.  B.  Marx  holds  such  high  rank  in  Germany  as  a  writer 
upon  the  subject  of  Musical  Composition,  that  any  recommen- 
dation of  his  great  work  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  musical  literature  of  the  land  which  is  emphatically 
the  home  of  music,  would  be  superfluous.    It  is  without  a 
rival  as  a  treatise  upon  this  subject,  thoroughly  scientific  and 
yet  adapted  to  popular  comprehension. 

The  present  translation  is  beautifully  printed  in  406  octavo 
pages,  and  bound  in  English  cloth.    Retail  price,  ^2.50. 

NEW  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK. 
TEMPIiE  MELODIES.    A  CoUection  of  nearly  all  the 
Standard  and  Popular  Tunes,  in  connection  with  Five  Hun- 
dred Favorite  Hymns  ;  arranged  as  a  Hymn  and  Tune  Book 
for  Vestries,  Social  Meetings,  Congregational  and  Family 
Worship,  &c.    By  Darius  E.  Jones. 
This  work  has  already  been  introduced,  and  is  used  with 
great  satisfaction  and  profit  in  the  vestries  of  many  Churches 
and  in  the  Congregations  of  some,  while  the  pubHshers  have 
received  numerous   recommendations   from  Clergymen  and 
others.    Those  who  love  the  old  tunes,  and  who  deem  it  a 
desirable  object  that  as  many  as  possible  should  unite  in  the 
singing,  especially  at  social  meetings,  will  find  this  exactly  the 
book  wanted. 

\*  Two  Editions  of  the  Work  are  published — an  Octavo 
Edition,  price  One  Dollar ;  a  Duodecimo  Edition,  price  Sev- 
enty-Jlve  Cents.  Both  Editions  are  the  same  as  regards  con- 
tents, page  for  page,  and  vary  only  in  the  size  of  type.  A 
liberal  discount  will  be  made  when  ordered  by  the  quantity 
for  Churches,  Vestries,  &c. 
New  York,  Apr.  17-  3t 

ARY    SCHEFPER'S 

PAINTING   OF 

THE    DEAD    CHRIST, 

IS  NOW  OFFERED  FOR  SALE  at  about  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  importation  ;  namely,  the  low  price  of  Fifteen  Hun- 
dred Dollars. 

This  is  an  opportunity  of  obtaining,  at  an  unprecedented 
low  price,  a  celebrated  work  of  Scheffer,  who  is  universally 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  painters.  Se- 
vere, spiritual,  grand,  simple  —  he  possesses  the  most  wonder- 
ful power  over  the  heart,  and  the  pathos  and  force  of  his  ideas 
enchain  the  attention  and  excite  the  soul  \rith  holy  passion. 
His  world-renowned  painting  of  ''  Chriatus  Consolator  "  finds 
an  equal  in  this  late  production  of  his  pencil. 

This  picture  is  on  exhibition  and  sale,  at 

Apr.  10.         tf         N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13  Trcmont  Row. 
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For  Dwight'3  Journal  of  Music. 

MY    SONGS. 

FEOM  THE   GEEMAS. 

AU  my  little  songs  and  fancies 

Ai"e  the  moment's  birtli  alone. 
As  the  fleeting  hour  advances 

Vanishes  each  winged  tone. 

Fate  poetic  souls  must  sever, 

And  no  tongue  must  breathe  their  name. 
Ah !  how  vain  to  hope  that  ever 

I  shall  win  a  lastmg  fame. 

Tones  upon  my  harp-strings  burning, 
Wlien  my  heart  is  touched  and  thrilled, 

Only  when  to  hearts  returning 
Find  their  destiny  fulfilled. 

May  their  ringing  echoes  cheer  me 
When  ray  lyre  is  hushed  and  dead, 

And  the  Angel  Death  is  near  me 
Beckoning  to  my  lonely  bed.  c.  P.  c. 


TABULAE  VIEW 

OP  THE 

Cliroiiology  of  Musical  Composers. 
1480.     Josquin  de  Prez. 
1510.     Luther. 
1530.     Tye. 
1540.     Tallis. 
1560.     Orlando  di   Lasso,  Gioronimo  Converse, 

Luca  Marenezeo,  Palestrina,  Ferrant. 
1580.     Bull,  Weelkes,  Este,  Monteverde,  Morley, 

Bird,   Wilbye,   Dowland,   Peri,  Emilio   dal 

Cavaliero. 
1610.     Gibbons,  Ford. 
1630.     AUegri,   Batten,    Child,   CestI,  Carissimi, 

Lviigi  Rossi,  Bassani. 
1670.     Lulli,  Wise,  Aldricli,  Kerl,  Humphries, 

Purcell,  Lock,  Rogers,  Blow,  Scarlatti. 
1690.     Gold  win,  Lotti,  Clark,  Clari,  Vinci,  Col- 

lonna,  Chreyghton,    Steffani,   CoreUi,    Gas- 

parini. 
1710.     Wagenseil,    Geminiani,    Green,   Astorga, 

Keiser,  Marcello,  Durante,  Graun,  Handel, 

Croft,  Leo,  Arne,  J.  S.  Bach,  D.  Scarlatti, 

Pergolese,  Caldari. 
1740.     Ranieau,  Tartini,  Alberti,  J.  C.  Bach,  W. 

F.  Bach,  C.  P.  Bach,  Jomelli  Galluppi,  Gug- 

lielmi,  Giardini,  TerradeUas,  Gluck,  Boyce, 

Hasse,  Paradies. 
1780.      Crispi,    Paer,   Vanhall,    Abel,    Steibelt, 

Gretry,  Viotti,  Piccini,  Sacchini,  Bocherini, 

Paissiello,  Cimarosa,  Meyer,  Beethoven,  Ko- 

zebuch,  Pleyel,  Haydn,  Mozart. 
1800.     Vogel,     Cherubini,     Hummel,      Cramer, 

Kreutzer,  Clementi,  Mayseder,  Winter,  Mo- 

scheles,  Auber,  Dussek,  Meyerbeer,  Weber, 

Mendelssohn,  Rossini. 

The  Musical  World,  (London.) 
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M  R.     A  RTH  U  R  S  O  N, 

HA.VING  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  neighhorhood  of 
Boston,  is  prepared  to  receiTo  n,  limited  number  of  Pupils 
for  instruction  in  r he  MODERN  SCHOOL  OP  ITALIAN  AND 
ENGLISH  YOCALIZATION.  Terms,  per  quarter,  9^50-  The 
first  month,  three  lessons  per  week  —  each  lesson  one  hour's 
duration. 

The  advantages,  which  a  long  residence  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  has  given  him,  of  studying  under  the  first 
masters  of  the  day,  will,  he  doubts  not,  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  desirous  of  rapid  advancement  in  the  art.  The  above 
terms  include  instruction  in  the  Italian  language,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the  voice, 
and  a  distinct  articulation. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Geo.  P. 
Reed,  17  Tremont  Row.  3    3m 

FOREIGN     MUSIC. 

CONSTAKTIiY  RECEIVING  all  new  publications 
aa  issued  in  Europe,  Complete  series  of  Progressive 
Exercises  and  instructive  pieces  for  Piano  Porte,  by  Beyer, 
RosELLEN,  Voss,  CzERNT,  TnALBERG,  and  all  other  popular 
and  approved  writers;  classical  compositions  by  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  &c.  &c. — all  origi- 
nal copies — being  free  from  errors  and  mutilations,  and  issued 
in  a  style  of  superlative  elegance.  Violon,  Flute,  and  Organ 
Music  ;  Italian  Operas  ;  Latin  Hymns  and  Masses  in  variety. 

Very  fxtra  Roman  and  Neapolitan  VIOLIN  and  GUITAR 
STRINGS. 

PAUIi   K.    IVEIZEIi, 

213   FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

NewYork,  Apr.  17.  6t» 
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CHOICE    MUSIC    BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  AND   FOR  SALE  BY 

OLIVER    DITSON, 

115    Wasliiiigton    Street,    Boston. 

CZERNY'S  Method  for  the  Piano,      ....  9F3.00 

Bertiui's  Instructions  for  the  Piano,      .        .        .  3.00 

Hunten's  Piano  Forte  Instructions,       ....  1.50 

The  Child's  First  Music  Book,        ...--.  .50 

The  Piano  without  a  Master, .60 

The  Melodeon  without  a  Master, -50 

The  Guitar  without  a  Master, .50 

Curtis's  Complete  i\Iethod  for  Guitar,    ....  2.00 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  of  Singing,    ....  2.50 

Vocal  Exercises  and  Solfeggios  —  Lowell  Mason,  .        .  1.00 

Spohr's  Violin  School, 3.00 

Wragg's  Flute  Instructor, 1.00 

Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,      ....  2.50 

The  Seminary  Class  Book  of  Music,       ....  .50 

Czerny's  Treatise  on  Thorough.  Bass,     .        •        ...  .50 

Jousse's  Catechi.sm  of  Music, -25 

Mozarfs  Twelfth  Mass, 75 

Five  Thousand  Musical  Terms— A  Complete  Dictionary,  .50 

Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  MUSICAL  PtTBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.  havejust  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  ^24:  to  $14  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq^.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

The  NigJuiniiale's  A'est,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reicuardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taldng  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.    Price,  ($6  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyep.'s  New  Instructions  for  the  Piano;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing^  by  Julius  Knokr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.    Price,  3f2, 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents — consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Bo.ston.  Apr.  10.    tf 

ARTBSTS'  SUPPLY  STORE, 

35  Coruliill,  Boston. 

CONSTANTLY  FOR  SALE,  a  complete  assortment  and 
large  stock  of  Materials  for  OIL  PAINTING  ;  also  for 
WATER  COLOR  PAINTING  and  DRAWING,  viz :  Artists^ 
Colors  for  Oil  Painting^  prepared  in  Tubes  ;  prepared  Can- 
vas for  Oil  Painting  ;  Bristle,  Sable,  Camel's  Hair,  and  Badger 
Brushes ;  Powder  Colors  ;  and  all  other  articles  required  lor 
Painting  in  Oil.  — also  — 

DRAWINa    MATERIALS. 

Be&t  French  and  Swiss  Colored  Crayons ;  Conte,  Black,  and 
White  Crayons  ;  Pencils  ;  Drawing  Paper  in  great  variety  and 
in  roll  of  any  length  ;  Crayon  Paper  and  Board ;  Mono-Chro- 
matic Board  ;  Superior  Water  Colors,  in  cakes  separately  or  in 
sets,  &c.  &c. 

The  above  articles  are  imported  principally  direct  from  the 
celebrated  Color  establishment  of  Winsor  &  Newton  of  Lon- 
don, to  the  sale  of  whose  matei-ials  the  subscriber  gives  par- 
ticular attention.  This  House  obtained  the  Prize  Medal  for 
Colors  awarded  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London. 

Apr.  10.  tf  M.  J.  WHIPPLE,  35   Cornhill. 

J.   CHICKERING, 

FIAM4>   FOKI'-IG    MAMUFACTUKEK, 

334  "Washington   gtreetj  Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   BEALER   IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

No.  34:4:  Waslitngton  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  tf  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

E.   H.  WADE, 

197  "Wasliiiigtoia  Street,  Boston. 

PTJBIilSHER  &-  UEAIiEK  IN  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  every  description.  Publisher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.     PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  published  by  W.  H.  Oakes,  C.  Bradlee  St  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  ofi'er  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

JOSEPH   L.   BATES. 

No.  129  "Wasliington  Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

Mrs.  KOSA  CtAlSCIA  Be  tSI^AS, 

TEACHER  OP  THE 

PIANOFORTE,SINGING  5d.GU8TAR, 

Residence  No.  37  Ash  St.,  Boston* 

MR.  I>e  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.    Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Apr.  10.  3m 


NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTAIiOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  {in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  dcvotionnl  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
gi'eat  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
PubUshed  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

37  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 

%*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends  that 
he  has  taken  the  new  store  No.  37  Bromfield  Street, 
{a  short  distance  fi'om  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

Fateait  B®iid<i>ia'  Fiaiio  Fortes. 

UNECttT AISLED  FOR  COMPACTNESS,  POWER, 
brilliancy  and  beauty,  have  for  the  past  four  years  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  every  part  of  this  broad  Republic,  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  the  universal  verdict  is  NE  PLUS 
ULTRA. 

A  splendid  stock  now  on  hand,  6  1-4  and  7  octaves,  varying 
in  price  from  S?200  to  $500.  Every  instrument  is  warranted 
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MOZART'S    DON    GIOVANNI. 

[The  relation  of  this  immortal  music  to  the  story  and 
libretto  is  liappily  shown  in  the  following  imaginary  con- 
versation between  the  musician  and  the  poet,  each 
spealdng  from  his  own  point  of  view.  It  is  from  a  re- 
markable work  (written  by  a  Russian)  upon  the  Life  and 
Genius  of  Mozakt,  of  which  we  are  preparing  a  trans- 
lation for  the  press.] 

If  we  examine  the  scenes  of  the  libretto  singly, 
we  find  at  first  a  want  of  connection  and  a  strange 
medley,  as  if  the  most  heterogeneous  elements  of 
dramatic  poetry  had  been  thrown  into  a  bag  and 
shaken  up,  and  then  drawn  out  like  the  numbers 
in  a  lottery.  In  fact  what  do  we  see  ?  A  merry 
marriage,  and  on  the  way  to  it  a  bloody  corpse  ; 
love  breaking  its  first  vow,  and  life  expiring  with 
its  last  gasp  ;  an  orgy  in  the  house  of  the  living, 
and  in  the  churchyard  a  iiionui.icnt  that  speaks; 
trivial  fun  and  drollery,  mingled  with  attempted 
deeds  of  violence,  with  murder,  cries  of  despair, 
oaths  of  revenge  and  appai'itions  from  the  tomb  ; 
a  banquet  with  champaigne  and  spiced  with 
music,  and  Death  in  person  as  a  guest ;  Melpomene 
and  Harlequin,  men  and  demons,  dancing  at  the 
same  feast !  Then,  when  all  this  crowd  has  whirled 
round  to  dizziness  within  this  phantasmagoric 
circle,  when  all  the  contrasts  of  human  nature 
have  exhausted  themselves  in  these  Saturnalia  of 
the  imagination,  every  one  withdraws,  scarce 
knowing  whither,  with  the  exception  of  the  hero 
of  the  piece,  who  goes  to  hell. 

Can  you  imagine  how  Da  Ponte,  the  successor 
of  Metastasio,  the  court  poet  at  Vienna,  nour- 
ished on  the  milk  of  the  most  sound  and  classic 
doctrines,  could,  in  the  year  of  grace  1787,  have 
soared  in  this  singular  work  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  romance,  which  reminds  one  of  the  "  Mys- 
teries "  of  the  middle  ages,  and  which,  forsaking 
all  the  traditions  of  dramatic  art  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  could  not  seem  good  enough  for  anything 
but  a  puppet  show  !  Many  years  had  flown  since 
"  Don  Juan  "  was  first  put  upon  the  stage,  when 
the  critics  cried  out  about  the  absurdity  of  the 
poem,  though  they  admitted  that  it  had  afforded 
to  the  composer  the  matter  for  a  music,  the  like 
of  which  was  never  heard  before.  They  did  not 
explain  this  accident,  for  accident  admits  no  ex- 
planation ;  besides,  they  were  in  the  right.  The 
libretto  without  tlic  music  is  as  absurd  as  possible ; 
and  yet  this  absurd  text  and  this  sublime  music 
form  together  but  one  body  and  one  soul ;  and 
yet,  for  all  that,  there  is  no  one  who  will  not 
recognize  how  far  the  images  of  the  composer 


exceed  the  contour  of  their  poetic  outlines,  and 
how  Kttle  they  are  like  them  too.  No  one  will 
fail  to  see  in  the  story  of  Don  Juan,  as  it  is 
moulded  by  the  music,  an  order  of  things  entirely 
foreign  to  the  contents  of  the  libretto. 

We  wish  to  point  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
with  the  finger,  so  to  speak,  to  the  difi'erence  in 
the  points  of  view  from  which  the  musiftian  and 
the  poet  proceeded.  If  you  consider  them  singly, 
their  intention  is  divided,  indeed  sometimes  even 
opposed ;  yet  there  is  throughout  an  understand- 
ing and  a  harmony  between  them,  as  soon  as  you 
take  them  together.  To  this  end  we  imagine  a 
sort  of  historical  romance,  but  without  any  outlay 
of  fancy, — a  dialogue,  in  which  the  authors  of 
"  Don  Juan  "  talk  over  their  design,  one  proceed- 
ing from  the  letter  of  his  poem,  the  other  from 
the  spirit  of  his  score.  Both  seem  to  us  to  be  so 
clear,  that  we  run  no  risk,  if  we  translate  their 
thoughts. 

Mozart.  My  dear  Abbe,  I  want  a  text  for 
an  opera,  but  do  not  give  me,  I  beg  j-ou,  another 
French  comedy.  This  time  I  have  to  do  neither 
with  the  court,  nor  with  Vienna.  I  am  to  work 
for  the  Prague  public,  who  understand  every 
syllable  from  me,  and  for  the  orchestra  in  Prague, 
who  play  me  at  sight.  The  troupe  is  excellent, 
and  the  singers  can  do  everything  I  ask  of  them. 
It  is  precisely  as  if  Moz.\.rt  were  working  for 
Mozakt.  It  must  do  me  honor.  I  should  like 
to  have  something  out  of  the  common  run.  Help 
me  to  it. 

Da  Ponte.  You  could  not  come  more  oppor- 
tunely. I  am  just  now  engaged  upon  a  text.  •  It 
is  taken  from  an  old  comedy  by  TiRSO  de  Mo- 
lina, and  is  called :  "  The  Marble  Guest,  or  the 
Scape-grace  of  Seville."  Moliere  and  Goldoni 
have  made  comedies  out  of  it ;  I  have  an  idea  of 
working  it  up  into  an  opera.  It  is  the  most  re- 
markable tale  of  diablerie.  Nothing  like  it  was 
ever  offered  to  the  dilettanti ;  only  I  feared  that 
no  composer  would  be  pleased  with  it. 

Mozart.  Let  me  see  what  there  is  in  this 
devil  story. 

Da  Ponte.  In  the  first  place  there  is  an 
equestrian  statue,  who,  being  invited  to  a  supper, 
gets  off  his  horse,  because  it  would  not  be  quite 
the  thing  to  enter  a  saloon  borne  upon  four  feet. 
The  statue  refuses  to  eat  anything ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  holds  forth  to  the  master  of  the  house,  a 
precious  scamp,  in  a  very  edifying  discourse,  and 
thereupon  takes  him  down  with  himself  to  hell. 
That  will  be  very  fine,  I  assure  you.     A  player 
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witli  chalked  face,  a  delft  lielmet,  white  glazed 
gloves,  and  a  complete  Koman  suit  of  armor 
manufactured  of  old  linen.  (Laughs.)  Moreover 
there  will  be  Ughtning  out  of  all  the  trap-doors, 
and  devils  of  every  hue.  About  one  thing  only 
I  am  in  despair,  you  see.  And  that  is  the  speech 
of  the  spectre ;  for,  although  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  understand  my  trade  as  well  as  any  one,  I  am 
not  ShakspEARe,  that  I  can  make  ghosts  speak. 

Mozart.  No  matter  what  he  says.  Death 
will  speak  in  my  orchestra,  and  in  a  way  to  be 
understood.  I  know  too  well  how  he  speaks. 
Excellent !  The  statue  is  a  settled  matter.  What 
else  is  there  ? 

Da  Ponte.  Next  there  is  a  beautiful  lady ; 
the  statue  is  her  father,  who  was  killed  in  single 
combat  by  the  reprobate,  the  hero  of  the  piece. 
The  Signorina  weeps,  is  naturally  quite  inconsola- 
ble, and  indeed  the  more  so,  since  the  traitor  has 
nearly  played  her  a  very  base  trick,  her,  the 
daughter  of  a  Commendatore,  and  what  is  more, 
the  betrothed  of  the  handsomest  young  man  in 
Andalusia.  She  swears  to  be  revenged.  So  far 
it  all  goes  well  for  you,  maestro ;  but  now  comes 
the  bad  part.  The  young  man,  who  expects  to 
marry  her,  and  who  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
avenging  her  father,  makes  many  promises,  in 
fact  he'  draws  his  sword ;  but  before  the  knave, 
who  is  as  resolute  and  brave  as  four,  he  loses  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  the  sword  improves  this 
opportunity  to  slip  quietly  back  into  the  scabbard. 
Our  lover  is,  I  confess,  a  poor  knight.  You  see 
him  always  following  the  footseps  of  his  beloved, 
like  a  prolongation  of  the  train  of  her  black 
robe.  There  was  no  means  of  representing  fiim 
otherwise ;  so  that  the  lamentations  of  the  Sig- 
norina and  her  schemes  of  revenge  bring  nothing 
to  pass. 

Mozart.  You  would  biing  the  impossible  to 
pass  !  You  would  hasten  the  justice  of  heaven ! 
You  would  wake  up  the  dead  from  their  graves  ! 
You  ought  to  comprehend  that  it  is  the  imperious 
cry,  the  superhuman  cry  for  vengeance,  which 
brings  in  the  statue.  Between  these  things  there 
is  an  obvious  connection.  Abbe',  I  am  in  raptures 
with  our  piima  donna ;  I  would  have  chosen  her 
among  thousands.  As  for  the  bridegroom,  he 
deserves  not  your  reproaches.  How  can  you 
desire  the  pooermo  to  do  battle  with  this  incarnate 
devil,  who  offers  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  ghost  of 
the  old  man  whom  he  has  murdered?  The 
daughter's  husband  would  have  gone  after  his 
father-in-law,  and  then,  as  in  "  Figaro,"  we  should 
have  had  no  tenore.  A  fine  advantage  !  Caro 
amico,  you  know  not  what  such  a  man  is;  I 
understand  your  scape-grace ;  but  patience  !  when 
you  shall  see  him  on  the  stage,  facing  the  statue, 
his  eyes  flashing  with  desperation,  irony  and 
blasphemy  upon  his  lips,  while  the  hairs  of 
the  audience  stand  on  end  (I  wUl  look  out  for 
that!);  when  he  shall  say:  2}aHa.'  die  cMedi? 
die  vuoi?  (speak!  what  do  you  ask?  what  do 
you  want  ?)  ;  then  you  will  recognize  hmi.  No, 
no,  a  reprobate  of  this  stamp  can  not  be  punished 
by  the  hand  of  a  living  mortal.  It  would  make 
the  devil  jealous.  Body  and  soul,  the  devil  alone 
must  have  all ;  have  compassion  therefore  oil  the 
young  man.  He  promises,  he  would,  he  even 
tries  :  is  not  that  all  a  prima  donna  could  require 
of  a  loyal  tenor  in  such  a  case  !  You  see,  the 
Ufe  of  our  lover  is  altogether  an  internal  hfe  ;  it 
is  all  spent  in  his  love  ;  it  will  be  great  and  beau- 
tiful, my  word  for  it.     (Looking  over  the   manu- 


script.) You  make  him  swear  by  the  eyes  of  his 
beloved,  by  the  blood  of  the  murdered  old  man. 
What  a  duett ! 

Da  Ponte.  Truly,  maestro,  you  are  right. 
What  a  blockhead  I  was  not  to  see  how  much  wit 
I  had ;  that  seldom  happens  with  my  peers  !  But 
wiU  you  be  as  well  contented  with  the  rest,  which 
I  have  yet  to  lay  before  you  ?  This  villain  is  a 
terrible  devourer  of  women.  In  Spain  alone  he 
has  already  swallowed  one  thousand  and  three, 
and  the  devil  of  a  man  has  travelled  much.  You 
will  see  that  I  could  not  bring  all  these  ladies  on 
the  stage  ;  but  I  needed  at  least  one  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  host  of  victims.  I  have  taken 
her  from  Burgos,  where  our  man  stole  her  heart, 
and  then,  what  know  I  how  or  where,  deserted 
her.  This  Didone  ahandonnata,  wife,  widow,  or 
young  lady,  (for  that  is  a  point  wliich  I  leave 
undecided),  cannot  digest  her  shame.  She  pur- 
sues him  over  hiU  and  vale,  and  inquires  of  every 
one  she  meets  about  the  faitliless  fellow.  At 
length  she  finds  him  deeply  occupied  with  another. 
Instead  of  ofiering  her  excuses,  the  briccone 
laughs  in  her  face  and  leaves  her  with  his  servant. 
The  lady  never  loses  courage.  She  is  persuaded 
to  wander  through  the  streets  by  night  with  this 
very  servant,  disguised  in  the  cap  and  gold-laced 
mantle  of  his  master.  She  perseveres  in  loving 
the  ti'aitor,  and  after  all  hope  is  lost,  seeks  at 
least  to  convert  him,  though  compelled  to  re- 
nounce his  possession.  Between  ourselves,  maes- 
tro, I  believe  that  she  is  mad.  You  see,  we  can 
make  nothing  else  out  of  her. 

Mozart.  O,  the  noble,  the  adorable  person ! 
Mad,  say  you  ?  yes,  for  you  poets,  who  regard 
nothing  but  the  actions  of  persons  and  the  words, 
which  you  put  into  their  mouths  at  random.  But 
to  what  different  interpretations  are  not  the  words, 
nay  even  the  actions  liable  !  It  is  necessary  to 
look  into  the  heart,  and,  next  to  God,  it  is  the 
musician  only  who  can  look  in.  Mad !  At  all 
events  she  is  good  enough  to  excite  coarse  merri- 
ment !  Make  her  say  what  you  wUl,  but  when 
my  music  like  a  mirror  shall  reflect  the  image  of 
this  high-minded  and  devoted  soul,  I  trust  my 
friends  will  see  something  very  different  from  a 
mad  woman  in  her.  (Looking  tJirougli  the  manu- 
script.) She  comes  to  his  last  supper.  That  is 
altogether  admirable  ;  the  unheeded  voice  of  the 
guardian  angel,  letting  itself  be  heard  before  the 
voice  of  judgment.  (After  musing  a  while.)  Be- 
sides, this  passionate  and  energetic  person  is  the 
necessary  link  between  the  other  persons,  the 
two  most  prominent  of  whom,  as  I  already  per- 
ceive, are  destined  to  a  passive  part.  Didone 
ahandonnata  shall  be  the  angel  of  the  drama, 
and,  so  far  as  the  music  is  concerned,  the  nucleus 
of  the  concerted  pieces.  She  will  afford  us  trios, 
quartets,  perhaps  even  a  sextet,  should  there  be 
occasion.  I  have  found  a  relish  in  the  sextet, 
since  we  tried  it  in  "  Figaro,"  although  the  lyric 
stuff"  was  very  poor.  Is  it  not  strange,  my  dear 
friend ;  the  better  you  do  your  part,  the  less  are 
you  aware  of  it ! 

Da  Ponte.  I  am  satisfied,  if  you  take  it  so. 
As  to  the  sextet,  there  is  an  ojjportunity  for  one ; 
we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  list  of  persons  ; 
there  is  one  who  certainly  will  please  you :  a 
young  rustic  bride,  who  is  open-hearted,  full  of: 
feehng,  a  little  coquettish,  to  be  sure,  and  eveU' 
somewhat  imprudent,  but  only  from  necessity,  as 
you  shall  see.  A  morsel  worthy  of  you,  my  gal- 
lant maestro ! 


Mozart.  And  of  thee  too,  thou  holy  man  of 
an  Abbe.  *     We  know  you. 

Da  Ponte.  The  scape-grace  meets  her  with 
her  wedding  procession.  He  is  a  connoisseur, 
this  scape-grace,  we  do  him  the  justice  to  acknowl- 
edge that,  and  he  has  always  a  plenty  of  intrigues 
on  hand.  A  moment  suffices  for  him  to  lead  the 
wedding  guests  aside  as  well  as  the  bridegroom,  who 
is  a  blockhead,  a  regular  simpleton.  The  peasant 
bride  is  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  snare,  like 
a  lured  bird,  when  some  one  grasps  her  arm  and 
holds  her  back.  This  is  our  Didone  ahandonnata, 
who  carries  off  the  prize  from  the  briccone  in  the 
very  nick  of  time.  This  master  in  the  art  of 
seduction  however  is  not  put  down ;  he  tries  to 
to  use  force,  which  happily  does  not  succeed. 
The  bridegroom,  blockhead  as  he  is,  is  neverthe- 
less enraged  and  means  to  have  his  rights  ;  but  it 
turns  out,  I  do  not  know  exactly  why,  that  he, 
instead  of  administering  blows,  gets  them  himself, 
and  well  laid  on.  He  howls  like  one  possessed. 
The  little  lady  comes  running  in  at  his  cry,  and 
examines  the  bumps  and  bruises  they  have  left 
upon  the  dear  man  with  the  butt  of  his  own  mus- 
ket. A  trifle !  the  little  lady  knows  a  specific, 
that  win  heal  him  in  a  moment.  You  must  not 
forget,  maestro,  that  the  night  just  commencing  is 
that  of  her  wedding  day.  I  have  done  the  best  I 
could,  caro  maestro,  and  have  written  a  sort  of 
Cavatina. 

Mozart.  Let  us  see  the  Cavatina.  (Reads.) 
Vedrai  carino,  &CC.  Hem!  a  very  poorly  disguised 
!  Well,  you  could  not  have  made  it  any- 
thing else ;  but  my  plan,  do  you  understand  it  ? 
is  to  describe  in  music  the  sweetest  moment  of 
life,  the  heart's  supreme  bliss  and  ecstacy  !  An- 
other poet  would  have  tried  to  express  tliis  in  his 
way,  and  would  have  just  spoiled  it  all  for  me  ; 
but  you,  whom  I  love  as  the  apple  of  my  eye, 
you,  my  devoted  comrade,  my  faithful  Pylades, 
you,  the  true  poet  of  the  composer,  you  take  my 
hand,  lay  it  ujion  a  heart  beating  with  rapture, 
and  say  to  me:  senftTo  &a«ere  (feel  it  beat).  Now 
indeed,  it  is  for  me  to  feel  and  to  make  others  feel. 
All  the  ecstacy  of  love  shall  express  Itself  in  this 
Cavatina ;  glowing  and  chaste  shall  it  be,  in  spite 
of  the  text.  The  text  gives  the  language  of  a 
peasant  girl ;  it  becomes  her ;  the  music  shall  be 
its  soul,  the  soul  of  Mozart,  as  he  led  his  Con- 
stance to  the  nuptial  bed.  You  see,  I  am  already 
madly  in  love  with  our  country  maiden. 

Da  Ponte.  (Somewhat  excited).  I  knew 
that  she  would  please  you. 

Mozart.  (After  reflecting  anew.)  But,  dear 
Abbe,  to  what  genus  does  our  common  work  be- 
long. Plainly  no  opera  seria  wiU  come  of  it. 
The  great  scape-grace  and  woman-devourer,  the 
Didone  ahandonnata,  about  whom  they  make 
merry,  the  blockhead  who  Is  jeered  and  cudgeled, 
even  the  statue,  who  accepts  an  invitation  to  sup- 
per, all  this  seems  to  be  far  from  suitable  to  the 
heroic  kind.  At  the  most,  only  the  daughter  of 
the  Commendatore  and  her  lover  could  come  on 
in  the  cothurnus  ;  and  your  renowned  predecessor, 
Signor  Metastasio,  of  glorious  and  enduring  mem- 
ory, would  have  rejected  even  these  with  contempt, 
because  they  are  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans, 
neither  kings  nor  princesses.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  piece,  which  ends  with  the  death  of  the  princi- 
pal person,  and  whose  closing  decoration  is  a 
representation  of  Hell,  is  quite  as  far  from  being 
an  opera  buffa.     What  is  It  then  ? 

*  The  Abbe  passed  for  a  woman-hunter. 
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Da  Ponte.  (Almost  anrjrij.)  Corpo  di  Bacco ! 
am  I  then  a  simpleton,  that  you  can  suppose  I 
meant  to  make  an  opera  seria  of  such  materials. 
My  purpose  was,  to  write  a  dramma  giocoso,  and 
the  comic  element  is  nowhere  wanting  in  the  plot 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  explain  to  you.  But 
you  take  the  thing  up  in  a  way  ..... 

Moz.\ET.  Let  us  not  get  excited.  Am  I  not 
contentissimo  with  all  that  you  have  given  me  ? 
Dramma  giocoso  let  it  be  then  ;  what  care  I  for 
the  title  of  the  work?  after  us  perhaps  somebody 
will  find  a  better  one  for  it.  What  is  of  the  most 
importance  to  me  is,  that  all  sorts  of  contrasts  are 
found  united  in  it;  everything  in  this  opera 
must  be  brought  out  in  strong  colore.  Foolery 
must  not  look  paler  than  crime  ;  nor  love  paler 
than  anger  and  revenge.  Else  would  the  last 
form,  that  of  death,  crush  all  to  atoms.  There 
is  something  so  fine  in  laughter !  In  "  Figaro  "  I 
have  only  smiled ;  but  here  I  want  to  laugh  out 
heartily,  to  unburden  myself  in  earnest ;  only 
about  whom  and  with  whom,  is  so  far  not  quite 
clear  to  me.  You  know  my  views  about  your 
alleged  crazy  lady.  The  country  bumpkin,  to  be 
siire,  might  entertain  the  public  by  his  role,  but 
this  does  not  afford  much  material  for  the  score. 
A  blockhead  in  music  is  the  same  thing  as  in 
the  world,  poco  o  niente.  Have  you  not  perhaps 
still  another  person  in  reserve  ?     You  smile. 

Da  Ponte.  I  see,  I  must  produce  in  self- 
defence  the  very  thing  which  I  kept  back  at  first, 
in  order  to  prepare  a  pleasant  surprise  for  you. 
Yes,  my  dear,  we  have  a  buffo  ex  officio,  and  I 
agree  to  lose  my  place  as  poet  to  the  imperial 
royal  troupe  in  Vienna;  yes,  I  will  renounce  my 
peculiarity  as  an  Itahan  to  become  a  Tedesco  (a 
German)  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  if  the 
buffo  is  not  to  your  taste. 

Mozart.  I  do  not  doubt  it  You  Italians  are 
masters  in  buffoonery. 

Da  Ponte.  You  Italians  !  And  who  are  you, 
then,  sir  composer  of  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro  "  ? 

Mozart.  I  flatter  myself,  I  am  your  equal  in 
certain  respects,  though  not  in  aU. 

Da  Ponte.  And  do  you  presume  to  be  more 
than  an  Italian  in  Music  ? 

Mozart.  We  will  talk  about  that,  when  our 
present  business  is  finished.  Now  the  question  is 
about  the  buffo ;  and  if  it  is  worth  the  pains,  I 
will  endeavor  to  make  myself,  so  far  as  I  am  able, 
your  compatriot. 

Da  Ponte.  Paisiello  woiild  kiss  my  hand 
for  his  like.  Judge  yourself!  Our  buffoon  is 
the  servant,  the  secretarj',  the  steward,  the  facto- 
tum of  the  hriccone.  Here  it  may  be  said :  "  like 
master,  like  servant."  He  resembles  his  master 
about  as  much  as  a  well-dressed  ape  might  have 
resembled  the  devil,  before  the  rebellious  angel 
had  cloven  feet  and  tail.  As  to  the  morale  of  the 
creature,  he  is  a  coward,  a  lick-spittle,  a  great 
talker,  and  a  jester,  and  for  the  rest  the  best 
man  in  the  world.  He  frankly  blames  the  con- 
duct of  his  master ;  he  mourns  most  heartily  over 
the  young  birds,  who  let  themselves  be  caught  by 
his  amorous  oglings  and  caresses ;  and  this  pur- 
suit, in  which  he  is  entirely  disinterested,  seems 
to  him  so  diverting,  that  he  cannot  help  second- 
ing with  all  his  powers  the  bird-catcher,  whose 
dexterity  has  inspired  him  with  a  profound  admi- 
ration. He  curses  every  day  the  onerous  drudg- 
eries, the  long  fastings  and  the  dangers,  to  which 
the  adventures  of  the  Don  expose  him;  every 
day  he  takes  his  leave,  and  every  day  his  sheer 


simplicity,  a  certain  spirit  of  adventure,  and 
more  than  all,  his  attachment  to  his  master,  whom 
he  regards  at  the  same  time  as  a  monstrous  villain 
and  as  an  admirable  man,  entangle  him  against  his 
will  in  tlie  most  abominable  transactions.  You 
see  him  sticking  his  nose  into  every  broU.  If  his 
own  hide  is  in  danger,  the  rogue  slips  through 
your  fingers,  like  an  eel,  the  very  moment  that 
you  think  you  have  him.  Should  he  see  the 
devil,  he  would  first  shut  both  eyes,  then  he  would 
half  open  one  of  them,  because  the  devil  is  a 
sight  not  always  to  be  seen.  In  short  he  is  a 
compound  of  good  nature  and  low  drollery,  of 
cowardice  and  fight-hearted  improvidence,  of 
awkward  apishness  and  Instinctive  cleverness,  of 
natural  and  original  stupidity,  and  of  some  bor- 
rowed understanding.  Ha !  what  say  you  to 
him  ?  Have  I  not  given  you  a  rich  conception 
of  our  buffo  ? 

Mozart.  Yes,  above  price !  sketched  with  a 
master's  hand ;  the  only  character  that  you  have 
perfectly  comprehended !  It  only  remains  for  me 
to  put  on  the  coloring ;  this  time,  if  I  fulfil  your 
design,  I  am  lucky. 

Da  Ponte.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  the 
pleasant  rogue  is  the  editor  of  a  private  journal, 
for  which  his  master  furnishes  him  the  matter. 
Such  a  delectable  journal,  such  an  awful  chron- 
icle there  never  was  before.  In  it  you  find  en- 
tered, in  the  order  of  dates  and  places,  the 
names,  qualities,  ages,  and  a  complete  inventory 
of  all  the  beauties  whom  his  patron  has  honored 
"\vith  his  attentions.  I  presume  that  you  would 
find  also  a  historical  sketch  of  each  adventure. 
For  the  journal  already  forms  an  iiiunense  folio 
volume.  Naturally  enough,  this  servant  is  i-ather 
proud  of  his  labors  as  editor.  He  reads  it  to 
everybody,  who  will  or  who  will  not  listen.  As 
to  seizing  the  fit  hour  and  audience,  you  will  see 
that  he  has  about  as  much  tact  as  any  of  his  col- 
leagues, who  drive  the  pen.  The  foi-saken  Dido 
awaits  an  explanation ;  now  is  the  time  or  never, 
thinks  the  historian  of  the  king  of  scape-graces. 
Surely,  nothing  can  console  her  so  well  as  a  work, 
in  which  there  is  a  chapter  especially  devoted  to 
her;  and  Instantly  he  prepares  this  edifying  lec- 
ture for  her.     Is  not  this  comic  ? 

Mozart.  Comic  certainly,  but  scandalous, 
and  almost  horrible.  I  will  put  in  an  apology  to 
the  audience,  that  they  may  pardon  you  this 
joke.  At  bottom  it  is  quite  pardonable.  Dido 
is  an  entirely  victimized  person  in  the  dramatic 
point  of  view;  one  wrong  more,  one  insult  less, 
—  she  is  used  to  that,  poor  lady.  These  are  all 
glowing  coals  heaped  upon  the  head  of  the  brie- 
cone  !  We  could  not  collect  grievances  enough 
against  him,  to  bring  the  contents  of  the  piece 
into  harmony  with  the  developement  and  the 
finale.  But,  a  propos  !  how  many  acts  has  the 
opera  ? 

Da  Ponte.  Two  acts,  which  wiU  certainly 
outweigh  four. 

Mozart.  What  shall  we  have  for  the  finale 
of  the  first?  I  should  like  a  grand  finale  with 
choruses  and  scenic  action. 

Da  Ponte.  Verily  that  shall  not  be  wanting. 
You  shall  have  a  splendid  festival,  to  which  the 
hriccone  invites  all  the  passers  by.  You  shall  have 
peasants,  peasant-girls,  and  masks,  ball,  music, 
and  magnificent  supper.  Here  is  the  knave  of  a 
master,  planning  the  most  abominable  tricks,  and 
the  knave  of  a  servant,  paving  the  way ;  others 
are   busied   with  plans   of  revenge;   the   crowd 


drink  and  dance,  including  the  blockhead,  whom 
they  also  persuade  to  dance,  though  his  heart 
goes  not  to  the  violins.  All  is  pell-mell,  what  we 
technically  call  a  beautiful  confusion.  Suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  this  gay  whirl  is  heard  a  piercing 
shriek  from  an  adjoining  cabinet.  Wliat  is  the 
matter?  They  all  look  round,  and  find  the 
youug  lady  missing;  the  hriccone  too  has  disap- 
peai-ed.     Ah  !  the  traitor !  ah !  the  arch  villain  ! 

you  understand They  shriek,  they  swear, 

they  storm,  they  beat  the  door  with  violence,  it 
bursts  open,  and  forth  steps  the  hriccone,  sword 
in  hand,  dragging  his  servant  by  the  hair.  He 
the  guilty  one !  O,  no !  bold  liar.  He  is  sur- 
rounded, encircled,  pressed  upon,  insulted,  stun- 
ned, confounded ;  a  hundred  clubs  are  brandished 
over  his  head.  The  tenor  makes  the  most  of  his 
lungs,  the  women  support  him  with  their  screams, 
as  the  old  geese  do  when  the  goslings  fight ;  the 
musicians  jump  over  their  overturned  desks  and 
rush  out;  a  storm,  which  happens  to  be  raging 
out  of  doors,  comes  as  if  called  to  take  part  in 
the  heathenish  uproar.  Shrieks  and  confusion, 
seem  to  know  no  bounds.  Ah,  mein  Herr !  are 
we  fairly  rid  then  of  our  scape-grace  ;  the  pitch- 
er goes  to  water  till  it  breaks.  No,  by  no  means ! 
Our  hriccone,  whose  eyes  glare  like  a  tiger's,  his 
drawn  sword  in  his  right  hand,  hurls  back  with 
his  left  whatever  opposes  his  way;  he  cudgels 
the  invited  guests,  receives  no  wound  and  disap- 
pears behind  the  scenes,  with  a  loud,  devilish 
laugh.  The  curtain  falls ;  you  clap  your  hands 
with  approbation. 

MozAKT  {emhracing  the  Ahhe  severed  times 
with  enthusiasm.)  Friend  !  brother !  benefactor ! 
What  demon  or  what  god  has  poured  all  this  into 
thy  poor  poet's  brain  ?  Know,  that  the  world 
owes  you  a  monument  for  this  finale.  Tell  me 
no  more  ;  I  know  the  thing  now  better  than  your- 
self. You  are  a  great  man.  You  task  the 
powers  of  the  musician  terribly,  but  never  did 
a  more  splendid  opera  subject  come  out  of  the 
head  of  an  artist,  and  never  will  there  come  such 
another.  Let  me  embrace  you  once  more,  my 
dearest  friend,  and  thank  you  in  the  name  of  all 
the  Faculty  of  composers,  singei's,  instrument- 
ists  and  dilettanti,  nunc  et  in  smcula  sceculorum  ! 

Da  Ponte  (much  flattered.')  O,  you  are  too 
good,  dearest  maestro !  Spare  my  modesty.  In 
your  opinion  then  I  have  produced  a  master- 
piece ? 

Mozart  (inspired.)  Without  the  slightest 
doubt.  You,  or  the  destiny  of  Mozart.  It 
now  remains  for  us  to  combine  the  concerted 
pieces ;  in  relation  to  which  you  shall  receive 
from  me,  as  you  did  for  "  Figaro,"  the  most  pre- 
cise and  circumstantial  instructions.  I  will  also 
give  you  the  poetical  thoughts  of  the  arias,  which 
shall  characterize  the  persons  as  I  conceive  them. 
As  to  the  action,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said. 

Da  Ponte.  My  rule,  my  metrical  compass, 
my  shears  and  file  are  at  your  service,  and  I  will 
say  all  that  your  propose  to  do.  You  believe 
then,  that  our  opera  will  rise  to  the  stars  ? 

Mozart.  I  know  nothing  about  that,  but  I 
believe  that  sooner  or  later  "Don  Juan"  wIU 
make  some  noise  in  the  world. 


Ernst  in  Switzerland.  From  Bale,  Ernst 
went  to  Zurich,  and  the  day  after  his  arrival  ho 
gave  his  first  concert  in  the  Casino.  What  gave 
to  this  concert  a  more  than  ordinary  interest,  was 
the  presence  af  the  mifortunate  Countess  Bat- 
thyani,  who  was  desirous  of  hearing  the  accom- 
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plished  virtuoso  whom  Hungary  had  applauded 
and  feted  in  happier  times.  Since  the  illustrious 
lady  has  inhabitedZurich,  she  has  not  been  once 
to  the  theati'e.  Ernst  played  his  famous  solo  on 
the  Hungarian  melodies,  with  that  expression  of 
tender  poesy  which  always  animates  his  execution. 
Tears  were  seen  to  flow  from  the  cheeks  of  the 
Countess  Batthyani,  and  the  following  day  she 
was  anxious  to  see  and  speak  with  the  great  artist, 
who  had  given  her  such  sweet  and  profound  emo- 
tion. This  touching  interview  produced  a  deep 
sensation  in  Zurich  and  the  vicinities. 


[Henei  Heine  has  wi-itten  perhaps  better  verses  for 
music  than  ahnost  any  man  since  Shal^speare.  The 
following  little  wildflower  of  his  fancy  (of  which  we 
translate  the  form  only,  and  the  sense,  so  far  as  it  is  not 
for  hfe  or  death  involved  in  the  untranslateable  melody 
of  the  German  words,)  is  the  theme  of  one  of  Eoeeet 
Schum.Us'n's  most  exquisite  and  unique  melodies.  It 
■will  be  understood  that  in  German,  the  Moon  is  mascu- 
line and  the  Sun  feminine.] 

THE     LOTOS-FLOWER. 

FROM  THE  GEKMA»(  OF  HENEI  HEINE. 

The  Lotos-flower  is  troubled 

Before  the  Sun  so  bright, 
And  with  her  head  down  drooping 

She  dreaming  awaiteth  the  night. 

The  Moon  he  is  her  wooer. 

He  wakes  her  with  softest  rays. 
And  to  him  all  friendly  unveils  she 

Her  flow'r-sweet,  innocent  face. 

She  blows  and  glows  and  brightens. 
And  straightens  up  mutely  again, 

Tears  sheds  she  and  odors,  and  trembles 
For  love  and  for  love's  sweet  pain. 


{Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

FREDERIC     CHOPIN. 

BY  FRANZ  LISZT. 
HI. 

These  aberrations  of  an  over-excited  feeling, 
which  however  never  lessen  the  rare  worth  of  the 
harmonic  material  —  on  the  contrary  they  entice 
the  initiated  to  a  deeper  study  of  it  —  are  scarcely 
to  be  found  at  all  in  the  more  familiar  and  favorite 
compositions  of  Chopin.  His  Polonaises,  which 
are  less  sought  than  they  deserve  to  be  —  to  be 
sure,  it  is  very  difficult  to  perform  them  perfectly 
—  belong  among  the  finest  products  of  his  in- 
spirations. That  they  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  painted  primness  of  ball-room,  virtuoso 
and  saloon  j)olo7iaises,  wiU  be  understood  of  itself. 
Their  powerful  rhythm  electrifies  the  slack  nerves 
of  our  blase  imlifierence.  The  noblest  traditions 
of  the  Polish  national  character  are  preserved  in 
them  :  that  firm  determination  and  that  earnest 
pride  of  the  old  Slaves  steps  forth  from  them  to 
meet  us.  Almost  all  of  them  breath  the  warhke 
sentiment,  together  with  the  tranquil,  thoughtful 
power,  which  was  the  inheritance  of  those  Poles, 
who,  following  the  maxim  of  Boleslaw,  the  duke 
of  Pomerania :  "  First  weigh  it,  then  dare  it !"  com- 
bined the  courage  of  the  brave  with  that  chivaMc 
courtesy  to  women,  which  neither  on  the  day 
before  nor  after  the  battle  ever  forsook  those  war- 
riors, and  which  to  the  heroic  king  Sobiewski, 
"  when  the  horse-taUs  of  the  Crescent  were  as  thick 
before  him  as  the  ears  upon  a  corn-field,"  suggest- 
ed the  tenderest  letters  to  his  wife. 

In  listening  to  many  of  Chopin's  Polonaises, 
you  fancy  that  you  hear  the  firm  and  heavy  tread 
of  men,  advancing  with  the  consciousness  of  cour- 
age against  every  turn  of  fate.    In  some  of  the 


others  this  broad  manner  disappears.  Especially 
in  the  Polonaise-Fantasie,  which  belongs  to  the 
last  period  of  his  works,  you  perceive  no  more 
those  bold  and  brilliant  portraits ;  no  more  the 
lively  step  of  that  cavalry  so  used  to  victory ;  an 
elegiac  mood  predominates,  which  at  the  most  is 
interrupted  only  by  a  melancholy  smile. 

The  celebrated  Mazourhas  of  Chopin  wear  an 
entirely  difierent  character  from  the  Polonaises. 
Upon  a  wholly  different  ground  play  tender,  pale 
and  opaline  nuances,  instead  of  the  juicy  and  strong 
coloring.  The  feminine  —  and  even  effeminate 
—  element  is  no  longer  placed  in  a  certain  mys- 
terious twihght,  but  advances  into  the  foreground 
with  such  decided  significance,  that  the  other 
elements  vanish  before  it  or  are  banished  into  its 
train.  Woman  here  appears  the  queen  of  life  : 
Man,  to  be  sure,  is  stUl  spirited  and  proud,  but 
lost  in  the  dizziness  of  pleasure.  In  spite  of 
this,  there  is  a  sad  vein  running  through  it.  The 
national  songs,  in  their-  melody  and  in  their  words, 
strike  both  these  tones,  and  both  bring  out  the 
singularly  effective  contrast,  which  results  in  real 
life  from  that  necessity  of  cheering  sorrow,  which 
finds  a  magical  narcotic  in  the  grace  and  stolen 
charm  of  the  Mazourka.  The  words,  sung  in 
Poland  to  these  melodies,  give  them  moreover  the 
right  to  cling  closer  to  the  life  of  memory  than 
any  other  dance  music. 

Chopin  has  happily  appropriated  to  liimself 
the  popular  melodies  and  transferred  into  them  the 
whole  merit  of  his  labor  and  his  style.  In  polish- 
ing these  diamonds  to  a  thousand  facettes,  he  dis- 
covered all  their  hidden  fire,  and,  even  gathering 
up  their  dust,  he  set  them  in  a  pearly  ornament. 
Could  there  be  abetterframe,  inwhich  to  enclose 
his  personal  recollections,  poesy  of  all  sorts,  attrac- 
tive scenes,  episodes  and  romances  ?  These  now 
owe  to  him  a  circulation  far  outreaching  their  own 
native  soil,  and  they  belong  at  present  to  the  ideal 
types,  which  Art  surrounds  with  the  glory  of  its 
sanction. 

Chopin  has  set  free  from  its  bondage  the  secret 
essence  of  Poesy,  which  is  only  indicated  in  the 
original  themes  of  the  Pohsh  mazourkas.  Wliile 
he  has  adhered  to  their  rhythm,  he  has  ennobled 
their  melody,  enlarged  their  outhne,  and  magically 
introduced  into  many  passages  a  harmonic  chiar- 
oscuro, which  gives  back  that  world  of  excite- 
mentB  and  emotions,  wherewith  hearts  are  moved 
in  the  dance  of  the  mazourka.  Coquetry,  vanity, 
fantastical  humors,  inchnation,  sadness,  passion, 
the  outgush  of  feelings,  all  are  in  it.  To  com- 
prehend how  admirably  this  frame  suits  these 
soul-pictures,  which  Chopin  executes  within  it  as 
with  a  pencil  dipped  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
one  must  have  seen  the  Mazourka  danced  in 
Poland ;  there  only  can  one  learn  the  whole  that 
Hes  in  this  national  dance.   ■ 

Indeed  one  must  pei-haps  have  been  in  Cho- 
pin's Fatherland,  fully  to  understand  and  apjjre- 
oiate  the  character  not  only  of  his  Mazourkas, 
but  also  of  many  of  his  other  compositions.  They 
almost  all  breathe  that  aroma  of  love  and  longing, 
which  surrounds  his  Preludes,  his  Notturnos,  his 
Impromjitus,  Uke  an  atmosphere,  in  which  all  the 
phases  of  passion  mo-\e  by  in  succession.  In  all 
these  compositions,  as  in  every  Ballad,  every 
Waltz,  every  Etude  of  Chopin,  lies  the  memory 
of  a  fleeting  moment  of  life  full  of  jjoetry,  which 
he  often  so  idealizes  and  spins  his  web  out  of  such 
fine,  etherial  threads,  that  they  seem  no  longer  to 
belong  to  our  nature,  but  to  the  fairy  world,  and 


sound  like  the  chattering,  confidential  whisper  of 
a  Peri,  a  Titania,  an  Ariel,  or  of  those  elemental 
spii-its,  which  likewise  are  subject  to  the  bitterest 
illusions  and  to  unendurable  enneui. 

Amongst  the  great  number  of  his  Mazourkas, 
too,  there  reigns  a  striking  diversity  of  subjects 
and  of  the  impressions  they  call  forth.  In  many 
you  hear  the  clink  of  spurs,  but  in  the  most  above 
all  the  scarcely  distinguishable  rustling  of  crape 
and  gauze  in  the  Kght  breeze  of  the  dance,  amid 
the  flutter  of  fans  and  the  jingling  of  gold  and 
diamonds.  Some  seem  to  describe  the  lively 
enjoyment  of  a  ball,  which  on  the  eve  of  a  storm- 
ing of  the  castle  is  as  it  were  undermined  with 
heaviness :  you  hear  the  sighs  throughout  the 
dance-rhythm,  and  the  dying  away  of  the  fare- 
well, whose  teai-s  it.  veils.  Through  othere  glim- 
mers the  anguish,  the  secret  sorrow,  which  one 
has  carried  with  him  to  the  festival,  whose  stir 
cannot  drown  the  voice  of  the  heart.  There  it 
is  a  murmuring  whirlwind,  a  delirium,  through 
which  a  breathless  and  spasmodic  melody  is  hur- 
rying to  and  fro,  hke  the  impetuous  beating  of  a 
heart,  that  breaks  and  perishes  in  love  and  passion. 
There  again  resound  fi-om  afar  bold  fanfara,  like 
distant  reminiscences  of  glory  and  of  victory. 
Some  there  are,  whose  rhythm  is  as  vague  and 
evanescent,  as  the  feeling,  with  which  two  lovers 
contemplate  the  rising  of  a  star  in  the  firmament. 

One  afternoon  —  there  were  but  three  of  us  — 
Chopin  had  been  plajdng  a  long  time,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  ladies  of  Paris  felt  herself 
overcome  by  a  certain  mournful  feeling  of  devo- 
tion, somewhat  such  as  comes  upon  us  at  the  sight 
of  grave-stones  on  those  fields  in  Turkey,  whose 
cool  shades  and  beds  of  flowers  hold  out  to  the  as- 
tonished traveller  the  promise  of  a  cheerful  garden. 
She  asked  him,  whence  the  involuntary  awe 
might  come,  which  bowed  her  heart  before  monu- 
ments, whose  exterior  disclosed  only  what  was 
soft  and  lovely  to  the  eye,  and  how  he  would 
name  the  extraordinaiy  feeling  which  he  enclosed 
in  his  compositions,  as  if  it  were  the  ashes  of  un- 
known ones  within  sumptuous  deeply  hollowed 
alabaster  urns  ?  Conquered  by  the  beautiful  tears, 
which  moistened  such  beautiful  eyelashes,  Chopin 
answered  with  an  openness,  that  was  rare  with 
him,  in  cases  which  concerned  the  secret  relics  he 
had  concealed  in  the  shining  casket  of  his  works. 
He  told  her,  that  her  heart  had  not  deceived 
her  in  its  melancholy  mood;  since,  bright  and 
cheerful  as  he  sometimes  was,  he  could  not  free 
himself  entirely  from  a  feeling,  which  in  a  certain 
manner  foi-med  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  for 
which  he  found  an  expression  only  in  his  mother 
tongue,  no  other  having  a  word  corresponding  to 
the  Pohsh  Zal.  This  word  includes  the  whole 
gradation  of  feehngs,  which  a  deep  grief  engen- 
ders in  the  soul  of  man,  from  mere  dejection  and 
regret  to  bitterness  and  hatred. 

And  in  truth  it  is  this  Zal,  which  gives  to  all 
of  Chopin's  works  their  peculiar  color.  It  is 
not  wanting  even  in  his  lovehest  reveries,  —  those 
iu  wliich  Beblioz,  that  Shakspearian  mind,  em- 
bracing aU  extremes,  saw  ivith  so  accurate  a  glance 
"  de  divines  chatteries ;  "*  that  is  to  say,  the  coax- 
ing, flattering  love-charm,  which  is  peculiar  only 
to  the  women  of  those  semi-oriental  countries, 
whereby  the  men  are  cradled  by  their  mothers, 
fondled  by  their  sisters,  enchanted  by  their  sweet- 
hearts, and  in  comparison  with  which  the  coquets 

*  Untranslateable.  By  chatteries  Berhoz  seems  to 
have  had  in  mind  the  playful  fondling  of  llule  kittens. 
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ries  of  other  women  appear  awkward  and  insipid 
to  them,  so  that  they  exclaim  with  perfect  justice : 
Niema  iak  Polki!  (Nothing  beats  the  Polish 
ladies !)  That  caressing,  sportive  nature,  at  once 
so  full  of  abandon  and  of  reserve,  transports  the 
heart  into  the  wavering,  aimless  motion  of  a  boat 
without  sail  or  rudder. 

In  his  playing,  Chopin"  painted  in  a  fascinating 
manner  this  wavering  and  heaving,  letting  the 
melody  continually  rise  and  sink  like  a  boat  upon 
the  undulations  of  the  mighty  waves.  In  his  works 
he  indicated  this  manner,  which  lent  such  a  pecu- 
liar stamp  to  his  playing,  by  the  mark  "  Tempo 
ruhato."  Latterly  he  left  it  out,  persuaded  that, 
if  one  correctly  understood  his  compositions,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  not  to  divine  this  rule 
of  irregularity.  In  fact  his  music  must  be  deliv- 
ered with  that  sort  of  accented  and  prosodically 
measured  wavering,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
catch  the  secret,  if  one  has  not  often  heard  him 
play  himself.  He  took  much  pains  to  impart  this 
mode  of  playing  to  his  numerous  pupils,  especially 
his  countrymen ;  and  the  Poles,  or  rather  the 
Polish  ladies,  caught  it  with  the  talent  and  the 
tact,  which  they  possess  for  every  thing,  that  has 
to  do  with  poesy  or  feeling. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Rates  of  Postage.  We  receive  many  inquiries  and 
complaints  from  out-of-town  subscribers,  who  have  been 
grievously  taxed  with  postage  on  our  Journal.  This 
need  not  be.  Subscribers  have  only  to  pay  at  the  post 
office  hy  the  quarter^  in  advance^  and  the  postage  for  this 
Journal,  as  fixed  by  law,  is  only  Jive  cents  j^er  quarter, 
for  any  distance  not  exceeding  fifty  miles,  and  ten  cents 
per  quarter  for  any  distance  not  exceeding  three  hun- 
dred miles.  By  neglecting  to  pay  in  advance,  subscribers 
are  charged  the  high  rates  of  transient  newspapers. 


Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club. 

The  last  of  the  public  rehearsals  took  place  in 
Cochituate  Hall  last  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  was 
an  occasion  of  unusual  interest.  The  Club  had 
during  the  morning  contributed  the  music  to  the 
academic  exhibition  at  "  Old  Harvard."  This  was 
a  pure  con  amore  rehearsal,  and  the  pieces  very 
choice.  There  was  none  of  the  anxiety  of  prepara- 
tion for  a  concert,  but  the  real  enjoyment  of  re- 
testing  the  virtues  of  good  music  in  a  circle  of 
good  listeners.  First  came  Mendelssohn's 
earlier  Quintet,  op.  18,  a  rich  and  varied  banquet 
in  itself,  whose  flavors  never  pall  upon  the  taste, 
and  whose  guests  never  miss  any  of  the  old  en- 
thusiasm. Next,  by  way  of  variety,  Mr.  Wulf 
Fries  "  said "  (as  the  present  French  musical 
critics  express  it)  the  Serenade  of  Schubert  on 
his  violoncello,  with  quartet  accompaniment.  — 
Then  came  a  Quartet  by  Mendelssohn,  in  E 
flat,  with  a  pathetic  slow  introduction,  a  passionate 
Allegro,  an  Adagio  of  the  profoundest  melancholy, 
a  quaint  minor  strain  in  the  spirit  of  some  wild 
old  Volkslied  or  Ballad,  and  a  bold  finale  :  —  in 
fact  the  whole,  by  its  eminently  impassioned  char- 
acter, now  and  then  analogous  to  Beethoven's 
Sonata,  might  be  distinguished  as  the  "  Quartet 
Pathetique." 

But  the  last  piece  was  the  chmax  of  this  kind 
of  inspiration.     No   words    could  describe   that 


wonderful  Quartet  of  Beethoven,  in  C,  though 
opening  with  chords  that  indicate  no  settled  key, 
and  in  which  the  most  fantastic  and  original  hu- 
mors of  the  man  are  worked  out  with  a  gigantic 
force  of  logic.  Much  of  it  reminds  one  of  ideal 
landscapes  of  the  boldest  and  wildest  Alpine 
scenery,  relieved  with  exquisite  green  spots  where 
the  sunshine  loves  to  linger  and  tempt  forth  the 
innocent,  sweet  flowers.  In  one  passage,  the 
smooth  commingling  of  the  harmonic  currents, 
with  the  cool  feeUng  of  deep,  quiet  waters,  seems 
an  unconscious  presentiment  of  what  is  most 
Mendelssohnian  in  Mendelssohn.  To  crown 
the  whole  with  glory,  a  fugue-theme,  of  unusual 
length  and  florid  figure,  is  at  last  introduced  by  a 
single  instrument,  and,  duly  answered  by  the 
others  in  their  turns,  is  wrought  up  with  surprising 
power  and  beauty.  It  tasks  the  utmost  hardihood 
of  execution,  but  at  the  same  time  inspires  the 
courage  (without  which  man  would  not  be  so 
much  above  machines  and  animals)  to  essay  even 
the  Impossible. 

Mr.  August  Fries,  the  genial  leader  of  the 
Club,  sails  this  week  for  Europe.  A  pleasant 
summer  to  him  in  his  native  Germany,  and  may 
he  bring  back  fresh  inspiration  from  that  real 
home  of  Art,  as  well  as  more  "  ti-easures  new  and 
old  "  of  its  choice  music.  Another  season  will,  we 
trust,  show  the  "  Mendelssohnians  "  that  a  hearty 
and  a  paying  audience  has  at  length  been  mould- 
ed by  their  potent,  plastic  spell  into  a  true  and 
constant  sympathy  with  what  they  may  undertake 
for  us  in  the  way  of  genuine  classic  music 


Mile.  Clauss,  — An  American's  Description. 

This  rising  star  among  the  pianists,  of  whom 
we  have  already  transferred  some  notices  from 
the  French  papers,  has  excited  the  interest  of 
"  Spiridion,"  the  lively  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Atlas,  who  thus  tells  her  story  : 

''  Picture  to  yourself  a  beauty  of  the  Saxon  race :  a 
beautiful,  smiling,  and  yet  poetical  face,  set  ofl'  by  silken 
pale  blond  ringlets,  eyes  of  limpid  blue,  lips  perhaps 
rathe?-  too  large,  but  bright  as  rubies,  and  full  of  frank- 
ness, innocence,  and  kind-heartedness,  hands  small  as  an 
infant's,  so  delicate  that  you  may  trace  the  blue  veins  in 
them  —  a  timid,  modest,  embarrassed  woman.  A  ftice 
of  that  chaste,  divine,  melancholy,  loving  expression 
which  characterizes  the  women  of  the  Saxon  race; 
which  seems  fonned  by  God  for  the  solace  of  some 
happy  hearth,  for  a  mother  and  for  a  home. 

"  What  does  she  here  ?  Why  have  precocious  sor- 
rows traced  their  lines  on  that  face,  made  to  be  loved 
and  to  be  sheltered  even  from  the  rougher  winds  of 
heaven  ? 

"  Alas !  the  common  tale :  Misfortunes  and  poverty. 
Her  father  died  before  she  was  out  of  the  nurse's  arms, 
the  mother  strained  her  resources  to  educate  her;  she 
evinced  some  talents  for  music;  new  ijrivations  were 
supported;  other  efforts  -were  made  to  cultivate  these 
gifts.  The  child  was  now  grown  to  be  the  girl  of 
eighteen;  it  was  time  she  contributed  to  the  common 
stock. 

"  Mother  and  daughter  came  to  Paris,  to  thrust  their 
hands  in  the  gi'eat  wheel  where  so  many  skinny  fingers 
are  seeking  to  secm-e  prizes.  This  was  about  the  close 
of  last  winter.  Mile.  Clauss  played  in  some  drawing- 
rooms,  and  once  in  a  gi-and  matinee  miis'icale  of  Berlioz, 
but  she  was  unnoticed;  even  the  musical  journals  and 
thu  femlletons  of  Tuesday,  which  spoke  of  the  beautiful 
concert-room,  the  fine  eyes  of  Mme.  Frezzolini,  and  the 
talents  of  Berlioz,  seemed  unconscious  of  her  existence. 
.  .  .  All  she  wanted  was  a  lino — one  God  speed  you!  — 
that  she  might  give  her  own  concert  with  some  chance 
of  success. 

"  She  knew  that  she  had  but  to  be  heard,  and  her  suc- 
cess was  assured;  but  Paris,  so  cordial,  so  kind  to  the 


famous,  is  completely  indiiferent  to  the  obscure.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise,  so  many  appeals  are  made  to  her, 
so  much  mediocrity  boasts  the  wand  of  genius. 

"  Unaided  as  she  was,  her  concert  must  be  given. 
Her  mother,  who  had  health  and  energy  of  character, 
went  to  printers,  music  sellers,  critics.  The  poor  girl 
was  discouraged.  She  would  not  stu'  out  of  her  house. 
She  sat  all  day  long  on  the  piano  stool,  seeking  conso- 
lation from  her  instrument.  She  had  become  pale  and 
emaciated.  Many  a  time  her  poor  mother  awoke  in  the 
night  and  looked  to  see  if  her  child  slept,  and  the  child, 
to  quiet  her  mother,  hastily  closed  her  eyes  and  feigned 
sleep.  At  last  the  great  day  was  at  hand,  all  the  tickets 
had  been  sold  and  the  bills  printed.  Suddenly  Mme. 
Clauss  falls  sick,  she  becomes  worse,  her  physicians  give 
her  up,  slie  is  delirious,  she  is  dymg,  she  is  dead.  The 
poor  orphan  throws  herself  upon  her  mother's  corpse, 
bathes  her  cold  hands  with  her  tears,  and  almost  re- 
proaches her  by  her  sobs  to  have  gone  and  not  taken  her 
away  too. 

"  Fortunately,  they  knew  Mme.  Sabbathier  Ungher. 
This  benevolent  lady  took  her  home  and  became  a 
mother  to  her.  Her  kindness  re-established  her  health, 
she  returned  to  Paris  this  ivinter,  and  is  famous.  Thal- 
berg  and  Herz  and  Liszt  proclaim  her  the  first  of  living 
performers." 


A  Good  Suggestion.  Many  plans  for  re- 
forming the  system  of  Musical  Notation  are  now 
agitated.  Some  of  these  would  modify  the  com- 
mon mode  of  representing  music  to  the  eye  only 
in  certain  particulars ;  others  proceed  agamst  it 
root  and  branch.  All  of  them  set  forth  a  goodly 
show  of  reasons ;  but  the  difliculty  is  to  turn  the 
current  of  musical  study  out  of  its  old  channels 
into  new  ones,  however  straighter,  plainer,  easier 
these  may  be.  But  now  and  then  a  very  slight 
change  is  suggested,  which  has  but  to  be  seen  to 
be  adopted,  and  which,  once  adopted,  is  fraught 
with  conveniences  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
modest  magnitude  of  the  change  itself  Such 
seems  to  us  the  very  simple  modification  of  the 
Staff",  proposed  in  the  following  letter. 

To  those  who  sing  at  sight  plain  parts  within  a 
moderate  compass,  our  old  system  of  five  lines  is 
clear  enough.  But  where  added  or  leger  lines 
abound,  as  in  almost  all  instrumental  music,  the 
eye  of  the  reader  is  often  perplexed  with  the 
multitude  of  parallels ;  and  it  is  hard  to  tell,  with- 
out borrowing  too  much  time  for  it,  whore  the 
main  lines  of  the  staff"  leave  off"  and  where  the 
added  lines  begin.  This  perplexity  is  simply  and 
perfectly  avoided  by  the  suggestion  of  our  cor- 
respondent. Let  any  music  publisher  adopt  it  5a 
some  standard  publication,  and  we  see  not  how  it 
can  fail  to  pass  into  universal  practice. 

But  we  let  the  originator  of  the  idea  speak  tor 
himself. 

Portland,  Me. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  an  impi-ove- 
ment  may  be  made  in  the  Staff  upon  wliich  notes  in 
music  are  written,  by  having  the  upper  and  lower  lines 
made  of  double  thickness,  also  of  the  addetl  Unes  th<i> 
fourth  above  or  below,  thus : 

[See  Hunteu's  Instruction  Book,  page  OS.] 
Ex.  T. 
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The  advantages  are,  that  in  reading  the  leger  lines  at 
sight,  there  will  be  less  hesitation  in  determining  the 
letters;  for  often  the  short  hnes,  being  run  together, 
leave  the  mind  in  doubt  for  an  instant  as  to  what  those 
letters  are ;  because  the  eye  does  not  distinguish  the  fifth 
line  on  the  Staff  from  any  otlier. 

Again,  there  will  be  less  effort  in  reading  notes,  be- 
canse  liaving  these  prominent  points  to  judge  from,  the 
eye  will  perceive  not  only  with  greater  ease,  but  certain- 
ty, either  in  the  bass  or  treble  staff,  thus  assisting  the 
experienced  performer  as  well  as  the  beginner. 

I  would,  through  your  valuable  journal,  submit  the 
idea  to  publishei-s  of  music  for  their  reflection,  hoping,  if 
it  be  an  improvement,  that  the  musical  public  may  be 
benefited  by  it.  Ed.  B.  Robinson. 


The  Coacert  of  Senora  de  Ribas. 

There  is  an  inherent  difficulty  in  Compli- 
mentary concerts.  The  very  effort  to  multiply 
attractions  involves  the  fatality  of  a  loss  of  unity 
in  the  programme,  which  seriously  impairs  the 
interest  in  a  merely  musical  and  artistic  view. 
The  musical  interest  has  to  give  way  somewhat, 
while  the  personal  interest  becomes  the  primary. 
All  are  anxious  to  lend  their  aid  in  making  the 
compliment  a  solid  one  ;  many  of  the  professional 
fraternity  volunteer,  and  great  as  may  be  the 
heartiness  of  the  thing,  as  well  as  the  richness  of 
material  assembled,  still  it  seldom  hangs  together 
well  as  an  artistic  feast.  It  almost  always  turns 
out  that  the  bill  of  fare  is  too  long,  too  miscel- 
laneous, and  that  the  viands  it  enumerates  have 
been  too  hastily  cooked. 

This  applies  to  nearly  all  such  concerts,  and  of 
course  it  is  no  disparagement  to  that  of  Saturday 
last  to  own  that  it  did  not  wholly  escape  the  com- 
mon fatality.  In  spite  of  the  drenching  rain, 
that  flooded  every  thing,  commencing  but  an  hour 
before  the  concert,  it  was  gratifying  to  see  the 
Melodeon  quite  well  filled ;  and  it  was  an  au- 
dience in  the  best  humor  to  be  pleased.  The 
orchestra  embraced  most  of  the  resident  talent ; 
but  the  putting  together  was  partly  new ;  some, 
who  were  expected,  failed,  and  substitutes  had 
been  called  in  at  a  moment's  warning ;  the  fore- 
sight of  rehearsals  therefore  had  been  balked ; 
and  so  the  overtures  moved  forward  rather  con- 
fusedly and  lamely.  Especially  that  fii-st  one,  to 
Massaniello  —  not  Auber's,  but  Caraflfa's  —  which 
opens  with  a  slow  movement  in  which  the  horns 
had  much  to  say,  and  said  it  very  unintelligibly. 
So  too  the  accompaniments  about  spoiled  the 
Trio  from  Don  Juan,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  well  enough  studied  on  the  part  of  the 
singers. 

Senora  de  Ribas  was  warmly  received,  nor 
had  her  voice  lost  any  of  its  flexibility  or  sweets 
ness.  The  air  from  Cimarosa  she  executed  with 
great  beauty.  Her  two  younger  sisters.  Miss 
Julia  and  Miss  Emma  Garcia,  pleased  by  the 
rich  and  musical  quality  of  both  their  voices.  Mr. 
Akthurson  sang  "  Thou  sweet  flowing  Avon," 
Dr.  Arne's  old  song,  in  pure  voice  and  style,  ac- 
companying himself.  Senor  de  Ribas  played 
Ernst's  Adagio  Religiose  on  his  oboe  with  a 
breadth  and  rich  warmth  of  tone,  so  feelingly 
modulated,  that  this  intractable  instrument  seemed, 
thus  skilfully  coaxed,  not  so  very  far  inferior  to 
the  violin  in  power  of  expression.  The  piano- 
forte solo  by  Mr.  Garcia,  (pere),  was  a  very 
neat,  light-fingered  performance,  and  proved  that 
there  is  some  virtue  in  the  old  school.  Messrs. 
Riha  and  Fries  played  their  brillant  Duo  Con- 
.    certante,  by  Kalliwoda,  with  the  usual  eclat. 


A  Few  Words  on  an  Opera  House. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Advertiser: 

Sir, — In  an  article  under  the  above  caption, 
which  you  did  me  the  favor  to  publish  on  the 
19th  of  June  last,  occur  the  following  remarks: 

"  But,  while  the  extensive  canvassing  which 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  friends  of  this  project 
(the  Boston  Music  Hall),  has  met  with  such  signal 
success,  it  has  further  elicited  in  every  quarter 
the  unexpected,  but  most  agreeable  fact,  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  most  influential  class  of  our 
citizens,  — of  those  in  fact  who  pay  for  the  erec- 
tion of  such  buildings,  and  who  patronize  and 
enjoy  them  when  erected,  —  desire  an  opera 
house  in  addition  to  the  Hall,  a  hona  fide  opera 
house,  of  such  a  size  and  character  as  shall  give 
them  and  their  families  the  means  of  permanently 
enjoying  the  Opera  in  their  own  city, '  such  as 
shall  place  Boston  in  the  foremost  rank  of  music- 
loving  and  music-supporting  communities,  and 
cause  Iier  name  to  be  mentioned  with  the  highest 
honoi-3  for  a  practical  and  earnest  appropriation 
and  patronage  of  art." 

Your  readers  will  liave  perceived,  by  recent 
announcements,  that  this  long-desired  project  has 
at  last  taken  a  tangible  form,  and  that  the  pre- 
liminary measures  have  already  been  commenced, 
in  the  appointment  of  a  most  influential  and 
excellent  committee.  The  same  papers  which 
make  this  announcement,  however,  couple  with 
it  the  somewhat  absurd  statement  that  the  inten- 
tion is  to  build  a  theatre  which  will  seat  five  thou- 
sand persons.  This  mustcertainly  be  unauthorized 
by  any  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  intelligently 
interested  in  the  matter,  because  they  must  be 
supposed  to  have  looked  somewhat  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  course  to  know  that  there  is  no  such 
building  as  this  existing  as  a  regularly  appointed 
theatre  in  the  world.  No  theatre  in  London, 
Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  or  Naples,  begins 
to  hold  any  such  number,  and  it  is  well  to  take 
this  early  opportunity  for  setting  the  public  mind 
right  on  such  a  point,  to  prevent  exaggerated 
expectations,  and  subsequent  disappointment. — 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  the  largest  in  London,  holds 
30G0  pei'sons ;  —  Covent  Garden  2800,  —  and  the 
theatres  on  the  Continent,  although  many  of  them 
are  somewhat  larger  in  area,  still,  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  private  boxes  and  the  greater  con- 
venience of  sitting  room  allowed,  do  not  accomo- 
date, in  any  instance  that  I  am  now  aware  of, 
more  than  the  above-mentioned  number.  How 
unwise  and  unnecessary  then  would  it  be  to  at- 
tempt to  do  more  than  this,  or  to  suppose  that 
Boston  could  furnish  audiences  for  which  London 
has  not  thought  it  expedient  to  pi-ovide  accommo- 
dation. 

Many,  even  of  these  sittings,  however,  are,  it 
should  be  stated,  exceedingly  uncomfortable. — 
Covent  Garden  with  its  2,800  and  Drury  Lane 
with  its  3,060  seats,  exclusive  of  that 

"  No  room  for  standing,  miscalled  '  standing  room.'  " 
excite  very  invidious  comparisons  among  the  for- 
eigners in  London,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Gwilt, 
cause  a  good  deal  of  nightly  torment  to  the  Eng- 
lish play-goers. 

The  arrangement  of  seats,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  general  capacity  of  the  house  should 
be  allowed  to  infringe  upon  personal  accomoda- 
tion, is  at  once  the  most  momentous  and  the  most 
delicate  question  which  the  promoters  of  the 
present  project  will  have  to  decide. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  shape,  which  is  thought 
least  prejudicial  to  the  effect  of  music  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  sound-doctors,  has  been  decided  upon, 
and  whether  it  be  the  semi-circle,  the  horse-shoe, 
the  lyre,  or  the  oblong  parallelogram  is  all  one  for 
the  purposes  of  the  present  argument.  Two 
great  considerations  have  yet  to  present  them- 
selves, which  are  strongly  antagonistic  in  charac- 
ter, —  two  repugnant  requisitions  in  fact,  between 
which  the  projectors  of  an  opera  house  are  always 
compelled  to  choose.  Like  Desdemona,  they  "  do 
here  perceive  a  divided  duty "  between  comfort 
and  profit.  They  are  to  decide  if  the  seats  in  the 
best  portions  of  the  house,  whether  stalls,  chairs, 
couches,  box  seats  or  slips,  shall  be  so  packed,  as 
to  crowd  a  large  number  of  persons  into  the  given 
area,  and  thus  make  a  house  which  will  be  re- 


munerative to  the  manager  at  a  moderate  price  of 
admission,  —  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  shall 
be  arranged  with  some  attention  to  the  comfort  of 
the  occupants,  thus  reducing  the  paying  capacity, 
and,  of  necessity,  raising  the  price  of  admission 
to  a  point  which  the  pubhc  will  very  reluctantly 
pay-  On  the  one  hand  uncomfortable,  pillory-like 
seats,  —  on  the  other  unremunerative  audiences 
and  bankrupt  management,  —  these  are  the  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  between  which  they  are  doomed 
to  steer.  Happy  indeed  the  stockholders  who 
accomplish  a  successful  passage.  Of  the  first 
difficulty  Bostonians  in  general  know  quite  enough 
by  sad  and  often  grumbled  at  experience.  Does 
not  an  hour  in  the  parquet  or  boxes  of  the  Boston 
Theatre  or  the  saloon  of  the  Museum,  make  one, 
with  aching  back  and  compressed  knees,  sigh  for 
an  arm-chair  at  almost  any  price,  and  dispose  even 
the  most  money-loving  citizen  to  purchase  relief 
to  the  spine  and  the  tortured  patella,  even  at  a 
hundred  per  cent,  advance  !  Bolt  upright  on  a 
shelf  a  foot  wide,  with  his  feet  drawn  under  it  and 
a  narrow  strip  cutting  across  the  "  small  of  his 
back  "  to  keep  him  in  position,  it  is  totally  impos- 
sibly for  him  to  enjoy  anything  at  all,  —  Zerlina's 
warbling  and  Don  Sylva's  thunder  are  all  in  vain 
for  him. 

Such  are  the  accommodations  to  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  accustomed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  La  Scala  at  Milan,  the  Grand  Opera  at 
Paris,  the  famous  theatre  at  Bordeau,  and  perhaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  above  all,  the  Astor  Place 
Opera  House  in  New  York,  present  us  with  the 
other  form  of  difficulty.  The  enormous  area  of 
the  first  named  house,  and  the  metropolitan  char- 
acter of  the  second  enable  the  receipts  to  keep 
some  pace  with  the  expenditure,  but  it  is  a  well 
known  fact,  and  one  of  which  the  New  York 
manager  will  readily  satisfy  the  most  incredulous, 
that  large  as  is  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House, 
Salvi,  Marini,  Bettini,  and  Bosio  cannot  be  en- 
gaged there  without  serious  loss  to  the  manage- 
ment, even  with  a  full  house  on  every  representa- 
tion. Before  the  curtain,  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
comfortable  and  even  luxurious  house  in  the  world 
in  the  general  character  of  its  accommodations, 
though  behind  the  curtain  it  is  very  small,  ill- 
arranged  and  inconvenient.  Between  these  two 
drawbacks,  since  we  must  class  convenience  as 
one  of  them,  the  limited  capacity  of  the  house  has 
always  prevented  its  being  carried  on  to  any 
pecuniary  advantage. 

Here  then  is  a  nice  question,  and  one,  the  argu- 
ment of  which  could  be  easily  made  to  fill  columns 
of  your  valuable  space,  were  it  allowable  to  do  so. 
Let  us  see,  in  the  end,  how  it  will  be  successfully 
solved.  That  it  will,  I  have  too  high  an  opinion 
of  cotemporary  sagacity  and  application  to  doubt 
for  an  instant.  Of  course  there  will  be  a  compe- 
tition among  the  Architects,  as  it  would  be  a  gross 
piece  of  favoritism  to  give  so  large  and  important 
a  public  commission  to  any  one,  leaving  all  the 
others  entirely  unconsulted.  Allow  me  to  suggest, 
as  the  only  safe  and  sure  means  of  arriving  at  a 
fair  result  and  of  securing  an  informed  and  re- 
sponsible tribunal  of  decision,  that  the  building 
committee  should  secure  the  services  of  three 
eminent  architects,  tuho  do  not  themselves  compete, 
to  advise  them  in  their  selection  from  the  plans 
presented.  This  is  the  English  practice,  where 
such  things  have  long  been  thoroughly  understood, 
and  there  is  no  wonder  that  this  is  the  only  con- 
dition upon  which  their  best  talent  can  be  induced 
to  enter  into  public  competition,  since  the  real 
artist  has  often  less  to  hope  from  an  uninformed 
(I  use  this  term  professionally  of  couree)  or  irre- 
sponsible tribunal,  than  the  mere  showy  and  vul- 
gar pretender.  a.  g. 

Boston,  April  29,  1852. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Local. 

Boston  Musical  Fund  SociETr.  The  public  re- 
hearsals for  1851-2  came  to  a  close  last  week.  The 
summer  vacation  will  give  the  Society  a  breathing  space, 
in  which  to  recover  from  the  confusion  and  discomfiture 
necessarily  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  their  old  head 
quarters  in  the  Tremont  Temple.    The  loss  of  their  mu- 
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sical  Kbraiy,  seeing  that  it  was  insured,  will  doubtless 
be  more  than  made  good  with  their  present  superior 
facilities  and  judgment  for  selection.  On  5Ionday  the 
Annual  Meeting  took  place,  when  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

For  President,  Geohge  J.  Webb  ;  Vice  President, 
Thomas  Cosier;  Secretary,  Joseph  N.  Pieuce;  Trea- 
surer, S.  S.  Peakce;  Librarian,  Isaac  Mookhouse; 
Auditor,  WiLLiAJt  Bessett  ;  Associates,  W.  Va>{stane 
and  Vincent  Dors;  Trustees,  Jonas  Chickei!Ing, 
George  S.  BiGELO\y,  J.  P.  Beadlee,  S.  E.  Guild, 
John  Bigelow  ;  Consulting  Physician,  Charles  G. 
Putnam,  M.  D. 

Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah."  Many  music-lovers  will 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  one  of  our  enterprising  music 
publishers  contemplates  issuing  an  elegant  and  cheap 
edition  of  this  particularly  favorite  Oratorio.  The  gi'eat 
cost  of  the  London  edition,  sumptuous  as  it  is,  has  hith- 
erto placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  us. 

Madame  Goldschmidt  and  her  husband,  we  see  it 
stated,  have  been  prevailed  upon  by  many  of  the  citizens 
of  Northampton  to  promise  a  private  concert  in  that 
beautiful  village,  before  they  leave  it.  The  proceeds 
will  go  to  charitable  purposes. 

It  is  now  confidently  stated  that  the  large-hearted 
Songsti'ess  has  remitted  to  Sweden  the  last  instalment  of 
the  S100,000,  which  she  dedicated  to  the  found.ation  of 
Free  Schools  in  her  native  country. 

The  Newton  Musical  Association  will  give  a  con- 
cert, dm-ing  the  next  or  following  week,  in  compliment 
to  their  conductor,  Samuel  Jennisos,  Jr.,  Esq.,  to 
whose  arduous  "  labors  of  love  "  in  aiTanging,  copying, 
composing  and  canning  through  rehearsals,  the  Society 
owes  so  much  of  its  success. 

In  Watertown  a  musical  society  has  been  formed, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Asa  E.  Trowbridge  as  con- 
ductor. It  takes  the  name  of  "  The  Watertown 
Choral  Unios." 

In  Baltimore,  Ole  Bull,  assisted  by  Jaell  and  the 
Gekmanians,  has  given  two  brilliant  concerts.  The 
papers  speak  of  a  new  piece,  for  violin  and  pi.ano,  the 
joint  production  of  Ole  Bull  and  Jaell. 

California. 

Madame  Biscaccianti.  Great  is  the  success,  appa- 
rently, of  our  esteemed  cantatrice  in  the  land  of  gold. 
There  is  something  quite  refreshing,  like  a  return  to 
the  days  of  our  own  musical  youth,  in  reading  full- 
fledged  musical  criticisms  in  the  newspapers  of  that  far 
off  new  world.  If  only  for  the  curiosity  of  the  tiling, 
therefore,  our  readers  will  perhaps  wan'ant  our  copyiug 
tlie  gi-eater  part  of  one  notice  sent  us  in  a  San  Francisco 
paper.  It  shows  that  a  concert  can  be  got  up  on  a  pretty 
good  scale  there  already,  and  be  well  appreciated.  The 
prices  of  tickets,  we  are  told,  ranged  from  tmo  to  Jire 
dollars. 

SiGNORiV  Biscaccianti's  Second  Concert.  —  The 
American  was  fiUed  last  night  with  a  highly  Intelligent 
and  appreciative  audience,  among  whom  shone  conspi- 
cuous a  large  number  of  fair  ladies,  to  listen  to  the  per- 
formances of  Signora  BIscaccianti,  on  her  second  ap- 
pearance in  California.  The  opening  piece  was  an  over- 
ture, "  L'ltaliano  in  Algiero,"  performed  by  the  whole 
orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  that  accomplished  mu- 
sician, Mr.  Loder.  They  exhibited  the  evidences  of  his 
careful  training  since  the  last  concert,  and  proved  tliat 
there  is  material  sufficient  to  constitute,  when  more  ac- 
customed to  each  other,  an  orchesti'a  of  rare  excellence. 
The  fourth  piece  was  the  opening  song  In  Bel- 
lini's "  La  Sonnambula,"  "  Come  per  me  sercno,"  by 
Signora  BIscaccianti.  On  her  entrance,  led  by  Mr. 
Loder,  she  was  received  with  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of 
the  audience.  Her  execution  of  this  gem  was  in  the 
liighest  degree  finished,  and  c.iUed  down  a  vociferous  en 
core.  In  response  to  the  call  she  again  made  her  ap- 
pearance, but  contented  herself  with  acknowledging  her 
kind  reception  with  most  ar<;h  and  bewitching  grace.  .  . 
.  .  The  Signora  again  made  her  appearance,  and  tills 
time  In  the  English  song,  "  I'm  Queen  of  a  F^uy  Band." 
It  took  all  hearts  by  storm,  and  in  truth  it  is  iiot  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  never  had  a  California  audience  listened 
to  such  exquisite  melody,  such  bird-like  song  as  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  fair  canlatrice.  Of  course  it  was 
encored  to  the  echo.  Miss  Coad,  though  evidently 
shrinking  Avith  timidity  at  following  so  celebrated  a. 
songstress  as  the  Signora,  was  reassured  by  the  kindly 
plaudits  of  her  friends  —  and  all  appeared  to  be  her 
friends  —  and  sang  the  favorite  ballad,  the  "Bells  upon 
the  Wind,"  with  much  sweetness  and  expression.  The 
next  piece  was  that  most  touching  of  Scotch  ballads  — 


and  none  can  express  so  much  feeling  as  they  —  "John 
Anderson  my  Jo,"  by  Signora  Biscacciantl.  We  can 
hardly  give  utterance  to  the  sensations  this  produced. 
The  opening,  joyous  and  confident,  the  finale,  melting 
with  tenderness,  exhibited  m  perfection  the  Signora's 
gi'cat  powers  of  expression.  The  prolonged  gush  of 
melody  that  prefaced  each  stanza  was  one  of  the  most 
splendidly  executed  pieces  of  vocalization  we  have  ever 
listened  to.  Loud,  rich  and  full  at  fii-st,  it  died  away 
like  tiie  vibrations  of  a  bell,  and  \vitli  as  little  brealv  In 
the  cadence,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  silence  that 
for  an  Instant  followed,  coidd  be  heard.  Though  out  of 
place,  the  applause  that  followed  each  repetition  of  this 
was  iri'eslstlble.  The  two  last  lines  were  rendered  In  a 
low  and  touching  strain,  that  went  to  every  heart.  In 
response  to  the  most  vociferous  encores,  she  appeared, 
and  seating  herself  at  the  piano,  her  beaming  counte- 
nance turned  towards  the  audience,  sang  with  a  world 
of  expression,  the  w^eU  liiiown  ballad  of  Moore  —  "Be- 
lieve me  If  all  these  endearing  young  channs."  Amid 
the  most  enthusiastic  applause,  and  a  shower  of  boquets, 
she  retired.  Part  the  third  opened  with  an  overtui-e  by 
the  orchestra,  after  whicli  Madame  Foubert  sang  a  pretty 
Spanish  song,  "  La  Manola,"  with  gi-eat  effect.  She  was 
called  out  to  repeat  it.  "  PorgI  Amor,"  from  Mozart's 
Opera  of  "  Don  Giovanni,"  showed  the  Signora  pos- 
sessed of  new  and  most  versatile  powers.  The  Komanza 
"Una  furtiva  lagrima,"  from  "  L'ElisIre  d'Amore,"  by 
Signor  Moretto,  aftbrded,  by  his  fine  masculine  voice,  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  rich  melody  that  had  pre- 
ceded. But  how  shall  we  describe  the  grand  finale, 
'•Ah  uongiunge,"  repeated  by  Signora  BIscaccianti  by 
universal  request?  She  was  evidently  aware  of  the 
high  expectations  that  had  been  raised,  and  seemed  to 
have  reserved  her  fuU  powers  to  give  elfect  to  tliis  ex- 
quisite gem.  Her  voice  now  raised  In  a  burst  of  song  — 
now  sinking  to  the  lowest  and  softest  notes,  sounded  at 
times  lllve  the  nishing  breeze,  and  again  like  the  gentle 
zephyr  sweeping  across  the  strhigs  of  the  iEolian  harp. 
It  was  the  very  perfection  of  music,  and  seemed  to  sur- 
round one  with  an  atmosphere  of  melody.  The  audi- 
ence were  transported  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  house 
resounded  with  the  most  rapturous  applause.  Again  she 
repeated  the  concluding  and  most  striliing  portion,  and 
then,  followed  by  the  same  demonstrations  of  delight, 
slie  retired.  She  had  achieved  and  sustained  a  triumph. 
It  Is  impossible  in  this  already  extended  notice  to  enter 
into  an  analysis  of  the  Signora's  vocalization,  and  point 
out  the  many  excellences  of  her  performance.  The 
citizens  of  California  have  never  listened  to  anything 
approaching  her  singing,  and  none,  who  enjoy  and  ap- 
preciate genuine  music,  will  fail  to  hear  her. 

l^nglallA. 

Our  last  summary  brought  us  through  the  opening 
performance  of  the  two^  Operas,  and  the  two  PhUhar- 
nionlc  Societies.    We  now  resume. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.  Kosslnl's  GidUaume  Tell 
was  brouglit  out,  twice  at  least,  in  grand  style.  Herr 
Ajsdek,  called  the  first  tenor  in  German^',  took  the  part 
of  Arnold,  in  a  manner  which  has  been  pronounced  the 
best  since  Duprez  was  in  his  prime.  AVe  quote  from  the 
Londoti  Mils.  Warld: 

Herr  Ander  has  a  fine  voice  —  a  pure,  legitimate  tenor, 
with  good  notes  de  poitrine^  and  a  fine  command  of  tliem. 
His  method  of  singing  Is  admirable.  He  declaims  well, 
phrases  well,  and  executes  with  facihty.  Like  ail  Gei- 
man  singers,  he  is  deficient  In  agility;  but,  unlike  many 
of  his  compatriots,  he  has  a  good  jm-tamento^  and  his 
style  is  at  once  noble  and  devoid  of  exaggeration.  His 
perfonnance,  on  Thursday,  of  the  music  of  Arnold,  de- 
cidedly was  the  best  we  have  heard  since  Duprez  was  In 

his  prime In  the   duet    with    Mathilde,   Herr 

Ander  exhibited  both  passion  and  good  taste,  and  the 
line  quality  of  ills  middle  notes  could  not  tail  to  strike 
the  i-onnmsseiir.  The  defects  of  the  new  tenor  are  few, 
and  easily  amended.  He,  at  times,  forces  his  voice  hi 
the  higher  notes,  and  thereby  impairs  his  intonation; 
while  occasionally  he  gives  way  too  much  to  Impulse, 
and  perils  not  merely  the  coiTectness  of  his  execution, 
but  the  purity  of  his  tone,  which,  almost  throughout  the 
register  of  his  voice  iS  remarkable.  As  an  actor  Herr 
Ander  is  natural,  manly,  and  prepossessing;  but  to  judge 
him  fully  in  tills  particular,  he  must  be  seen  in  a  part  of 
greater  dramatic  importance  tlrnn  Arnold.  Since  the 
first  appearance  of  Signor  Tamberiik,  the  theatre  (al- 
ready rich  in  tenors)  has  not  made  so  valuable  an  acqui- 
sition as  Herr  Ander. 

The  Gulllaume  Tell  of  Signor  Eoneoni  is  much  supe- 
rior to  that  of  his  predecessor,  Signor  Tamburini,  although 
the  peculiarity  of  ills  means  forces  him  to  alter,  and 
therein  not  to  Improve  a  great  number  of  passages  in  the 
recitatives,  ah-s,  and  duets.  In  spite  of  this  drawback 
(which  was  materially  felt  In  the  magnificent  duet  mth 
Arnold,  "Dovevai")  his  impersonation  of  the  Swiss 
patriot  was  very  masterly,  and  he  entered  thoroughly 
into  the  spirit  of  Eossini's  music.  In  the  great  finale  of 
the  second  act,  when  the  deputies  from  the  various  can- 
tons meet  to  organize  the  plot  against  the  Austi'ians,  his 
acting  was  very  striking,  and  he  completely  filled  the 
stage  with  his  presence.  Perhaps  Signor  Ronconi'smost 
impressive  scene  was  that  in  which,  at  the  command  of 
the  tyrant  Gossler,  Tell  shoots  the  apple  from  the  head  of 
his  son.  A  more  pathetic  piece  of  singing  than  the  air 
(one  of  the  most  exquisite  morceaux  m  the  opera)  in 
which  he  previously  addresses  Jemmy,  bidding  him  be 


fiiTn  and  Invoke  the  aid  of  Heaven,  has  rarely  been 
heard,  and  rarely  has  an  audience  been  more  completely 
moved.  The  retm'n  of  Signor  Marini,  who  will  be  re- 
membered during  the  two  first  seasons  of  the  Koyal 
Italian  Opera,  is  a  boon  to  the  subscribers,  who  have  now 
(with  Herr  Fomies)  two  first-rate  6«sst  prqfcmdi  instead 
of  one.  The  small  part  of  Walter  Is  only  important  iu  a 
musical  point  of  view,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  confided 
to  such  a  singer  as  "Signor  Marini  tells  In  favor  of  the 
liberal  pohcy  wliich  the  management  appears  bent  upon 
pursuing.  Signor  Tagliafico,  another  old  and  deserved 
favorite,  made  Ins  rd-entree  in  the  character  of  Gessler, 
to  which  Ills  clever  singhig  and  intelligent  acting  Impart- 
ed due  importance.  Of  Madame  Castellan's  Mathilde  it 
Is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  was  as  good  as  ever,  and 
that  she  sang  the  beautiful  uTin^  "  Selva  opaca,"  and  the 

duet  with  Arnold,  \\Ith  great  feeling  and  purity 

The  orcliestra  and  chorus  were  perfect.  The  overture 
was  encored  with  acclamations,  and  a  similar  compliment 
was  paid  to  the  niagnlficentchorus, "  Giurlam,  glurlamo," 
at  the  011(1  nl'  the  finale  to  the  second  act,  in  wliich  the 
genius  of  Itossini  has  reached  its  highest  flight.  The  ex- 
ecution of  the  whole  of  this  picturesque  and  masterly 
scene  was  admirable.  The  chorus  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Uri,  in  A  minor,  "  Gugliehno,"  whicli  usually  passes 
A^dthout  a  hand,  was  given  with  such  crispness,  and  such 
a  weU  mi\uog(^dpianlsslmo,  that  this  was  also  redemanded ; 
and  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  Mr.  Costa  was  compelled  to 
come  forward  by  unanimous  desire.  The  opera  was 
placed  upon  the  stage  m  the  most  liberal  manner  as  re- 
gards scenery,  costumes,  &c.,  and  the  perfonnance  in 
general  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of 
the  Royal  Itahan  Opera. 

Donizetti's  Les  Martyrs  was  to  be  given  for  the  first 
time  In  England  on  the  13th  ult.  The  cast  Included 
Tamberiik,  Ilonconi,  Fomies  and  Mme.  Julleime;  the 
last  named  lady  bringing  a  high  reputation,  as  adi-auiatlc 
soprano,  from  Brussels. 

Mile.  Joanna  Wagner,  whom  we  have  seen  even 
compared  to  Grisi,  is  announced  as  being  exclusively 
engaged  for  the  Royal  Italian  Opera. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  (Lumley's.)  On  the  13th 
Eossini's  Ilalkina  in  Algien  was  to  be  revived  for  "  the 
dashing  and  energetic  Mile.  Angri."  (By  the  way,  Gar- 
cia, we  believe,  thinks  her  the  only  contralto  besides 
Alboni,  and  for  this  reason  wishes  his  new  pupil,  our  own 
Adelaide  Phillips,  whose  voice  he  finds  to  be  a  genuine 
first  class  contralto,  to  enter  this  interesting  field.)  Bel- 
letti,  too,  and  FerrantI,  were  to  take  part. 

"  Vive  la  Cruvelli"  had  become  the  word.  This 
lady,  crowned  -with  Parisian  laurels,  was  announced  at 
her  Majesty's  to  sing  In  Norma;  on  the  17th. 

In  spite  of  what  is  said  above,  Lumley  a'so  announces 
Mile.  Wagner  to  make  her  debut  in  Romeo  et  GiuUctta. 

The  programme  of  the  .second  concert  of  the  (old) 
Philharmonic  Society  included,  besides  the  Pastoral 
Symjiliomj.  thrive  overtures :  viz.,  Mendelssohn's  Mecres- 
Stille  wul  yliuMieher  Fahrl,  Cherubinl's  to  Les  Deux 
Jourmes,  and  Weber's  "  Euler  of  the  Spirits."  Piatti 
and  Bottesini  played  a  Duo  concertante  for  'cello  and 
contrabasso.  The  rest  was  vocal.  Sirams  Eeeves  sang 
an  Aria  by  Beethoven,  from  F((?e& ;  Delia  vita;  and  with 
Eoneoni  a  duet  by  Eossini:  /  Marinari.  Eoneoni  sang 
an  oldArla,  by  Stradella;  Castellan,  a  scena  by  Mendels- 
sohn :  "  Infelice  "  ;  and  the  two  a  duet  by  Mozart.  This 
programme  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  selected  by  her 
Majesty  and  Prince  Albert. 

Jetty  Treefz  had  anived  in  London ;  also  the  great 
German  basso,  St.vudigl.  Ernst  and  Viku.ytemps 
were  both  expected. 

The  Sacred  Harjionic  Society-  repeated  the  "  Mes- 
siah," according  to  the  annual  custom,  m  Passion  week. 
The  singers  were  Madame  Clara  Novello,  Miss  Dolby, 
Mr.  Simms  Eeeves  and  Herr  Formes. 

Chajiber  Music.  Quintet  SoIr(5es  (Mr.  Ella's); 
Quartet  Soir(^es  (Herr  Jansa's);  Trio  Soirees  (Mr.  Har- 
ris's, at  Manchester);  and  classical  piano  forte  soirees 
(Mr.  Billet's,  the  Russian,  and  Mile.  Speyer's),  still  fur- 
nish forth  the  choicest  programmes. 

Dublin.  The  Musical  Festival  in  commemoration  of 
Moore  pjissed  oft"  triumphantly. 

The  performances  were  opened  with  a  monody  and 
chorus,  after  the  manner  of  the  Grecian  Drama,  delivered 
bv  Mr.  David  C.  Bell,  professor  of  elocution,  in  a  style 
which  gave  -  assimmce  of  his  accomplishmeuts  in  the 
profession  of  winch  he  is  a  distinguished  master:  tlieu 
followed  selections  from  the  "  Odes  of  Anacreon,"  the 
"  Melodies  of  all  Nations,"  "  Lalla  Eookh,"  the  "  Sacred 
and  the  Irish  Melodies,"  —  the  second  part  having 
been  ojiened  with  "Evenings  in  Greece,"  recited  by 
Mr.  Bell. 
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T.  R.  MARVIN  &,  E.  L.  BALCH, 

Wo.  4r3  Coaagress   Street, 

HAVING  EVERY  FACILITY  for  executing  work  in  their 
line  with  neatness  and  despatch,  solicit  the  patronage  of 
their  friends  and  the  public. 

The  junior  partner  having  devoted  several  yeai'S  exchisively 
to  this  branch  of  the  profession,  we  feel  warranted  in  assuring 
satisfaction  to  those  who  wish  for  superior  work. 
.     Boston,  May  1, 1852.  5    3m 

MR.     ARTHURSON, 

HAVING  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  is  prepared  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  Pupils 
for  instruction  in -he  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  ITALIAN  AND 
ENGLISH  A'OCALIZATION.  Terms,  per  quarter,  ^bd.  The 
■first  month,  three  lessons  per  week  —  each  lesson  one  hour's 
duration. 

The  advantages,  which  a  long  residence  in  the  principal 
■cities  of  Europe  has  given  him,  of  studying  under  the  first 
masters  of  tlie  day,  will,  he  doubts  not,  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  desirous  of  rapid  advancement  in  the  art.  The  above 
terms  include  instruction  in  the  Italian  language,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the  voice, 
and  a  distinct  articulation. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Geo.  P. 
Reed,  17  Tremont  Row.  3    3m 

FOREBGN     MUSIC. 

CONSTANTIiY  KECEIVING  all  new  publications 
as  i.s&ued  in  Europe.  Complete  series  of  Progressive 
Exercises  and  instructive  pieces  for  Piano  Forte,  by  Beyer, 
RosELLEN,  Toss,  CzEENY,  Thalberg,  and  all  other  popular 
and  approved  writers;  classical  compositions  by  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  &c.  &c. — all  origi- 
nal copies — being  free  from  errors  and  mutilations,  and  issued 
an  a  style  of  superlative  elegance.  Violon,  Flute,  and  Organ 
Music  1  Italian  Operas  ;  Latin  Hymns  and  Masses  in  variety. 

Very  fxtra  Iloman  and  Neapolitan  VIOLIN  and  GUITAR 
STRINGS. 

PAUIj    K.    IVEIZEI., 
213   FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN,   NEW   YORK. 

New  York,  Apr-  17-  6t* 

MUSIC    BOOM.S, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

BENJAMIN  B.  MUSSEY  &  CO. 

39   ComliUl,   Boston. 

BTEB-TINI'S    FIAK"0    FOIiTE    INSTK.TJCTOR.. 
'  A  J.*rogressive  and  Complete  ^Icthod  for  the  Piano  Forte. 

By  HENii?r~BKRTiNi,    The  only  complete  and  correct  edition 

3>ublislaed. 

Tlae  MotJera  Harp,  or  BOSTON  SACRED  MELODIST. 
A  C«lIectiom  of  Church  Music.  By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  E. 
Goutn. 

Tlae  Opera  Clionis  iOook.  Consistiog  of  Trios,  Quar- 
tet«,  Quintets,  SqIos,  and  Choruses,  fi-om  the  most  pop- 
ular Operas.     By  E.  L.  H'hite  and  J.  Edgar  Godld. 

SalrbaOiL  Sciiool  liSite.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
a.pprop3^ate  Slelodica,  adaptiid  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath 
Schools. 

Tlie  Tyroliaia  E^yre.  A  Glee  Book  consisting  of  easy 
pieces,  arranged  mostly  for  Soprajio,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bans  vojces,  for  the  use  of  Societies,  Schools,  Clubs,  Choirs, 
and  the  social  -circle.     By  E.  L.  White  and  John  E.  Gould. 

Sacred  CIiorM.s  Boolt.  Consisting  mostly  of  Selections 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
eoHN,  Romberg,  Neukomm,  Rossini,  fcc.  &c.,  with  an  ac- 
oompaniiaent  for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte-  Suitable  for 
singing  societies,  and  advanced  dchools.  By  Edward  L. 
White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

Tlie  Jeaaay  liiaid  Glee  Booic.  Consisting  of  the 
most  popular  Songs  sung  by  Mad'lle  Jenny  Bind.  By 
David  Paine. 

Popular  Scliool  Songf  Books?  THE  WREATH 
OF  SCHOOL  SONGS.  By  Edward  L.  White  and  John  E. 
Gould. 

JETlemeiitary  Slasic  Boo3£.    By  Benjamin  F.  Baker. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

ARY    SCHEPFER'S 

PA IN TIN  a    OF 

THE    I>EAI>    CHKIST, 

Is  NOW  OFFERED  FOR  SALE  at  about  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  importation  j  namely,  the  low  price  of  Fifteen  Hun- 
dred Dollars. 

This  is  an  opportunity  of  obtaining,  at  an  unprecedented 
low  lu-ice,  a  celebrated  work  of  Scheffer,  who  is  universally 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  great^jst  of  modern  painters.  Se- 
vere, spiritual,  grand,  simple  —  he  possesses  the  most  v/onder- 
ful  power  over  the  heart,  and  the  pathos  and  force  of  his  ideas 
enchain  the  attention  and  excite  the  soul  with  holy  passion. 
His  world-rc-n owned  painting  of  '■'■  Christus  Consolator"  finds 
an  equal  in  this  late  production  of  his  pencil. 

Tbis  picture  is  on  exhibition  and  sale,  at 

Apr.  H>.  tf  N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13   Tremont  Row. 

J.   BUTTERFIELD, 

3nh  ati^  (Drnnmentnl  ']km\tx, 

AT  TUB  OFFICE  OF 

EWIGHT'S  JOimNAL  OP  MUSIC, 

31  ScUool   Sti-Eet,   Boston. 

CONCERT  BILLS,  PROGRAMMES,   TICKETS,  and  every 
description  of  JOB  and  FANCY  PRINTING,  ueutly 
\     and  promptly  executed.  5    tf 


ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE, 

35  Comliill,   Boston. 

CONSTANTLY  FOR  SALE,  a  complete  assortment  and 
large  stock  of  Materials  for  OIL  PAINTING  ;  also  for 
WATER  COLOR  PAINTING  and  DRAAVING,  viz :  Artists^ 
ColoTs for  Oil  Pahitin^,  prepared  in  Tubes;  prepared  Can- 
vas for  "Oil  Painting ;  Bristle,  Sable,  CamePs  Hair,  and  Badger 
Brushes ;  Powder  Colors  ;  and  all  other  articles  required  lor 
Painting  in  Oil.  — also  — 

DRAWING    MATERIALS. 

Best  French  and  Swiss  Colored  Crayons  ;  Conte,  Blank,  and 
White  Crayons  ;  Pencils  ;  Drawing  Paper  in  gi-eat  variety  and 
in  roll  of  any  length  ;  Crayon  Paper  and  Board  ;  Mono-Chro- 
matic Board  ;  Superior  Water  Colors^  in  cakes  separately  or  in 
sets,  &c.  Sec. 

The  above  articles  are  imported  principally  direct  from  the 
celebrated  Color  establishment  of  Winsor  &  Newton  of  Lon- 
don, to  the  sale  of  whose  materials  the  subscriber  gives  par- 
ticular attention.  This  Hous^e  obtained  the  Prize  Medal  for 
Colors  awarded  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London. 

Apr.  lU.  tf  M.  J.  WHIPPLE,  35   Cornkill. 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIANO   FOKTE    MANUPACTUREE, 

33^  'Wasliiugton    Street,  Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

No.  3447  "Vt^asliiiagtoii  Street,  BostoxA. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  4-  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

E.   H.  WADE, 

lOT  "Wasliington.  Street,  Boston. 

PUBLISHER  &  DEALER  IN  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  every  description.  Publisher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOR  THE'PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.     PfANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  published  by  W.  H.  Oakes,  C.  Bradlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Orpway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

IVo.  139  IVasBiington  Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Tr.iTelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
129  WASUINGION  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

Mrs.  K©SA  GAHCIA  De  KIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PlANOFORTE,SlNGING  &-GUITAR, 

Residence  IVo.  37  Asli  St.,  Roston. 

MR,  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Piute.     Also  MUSIC  AJIRANGEB,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Apr.  10.  3m 

'    NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &.  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  IJOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OP  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  ^,^'M  to  S14  a  dozi-n. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

IVie  Nightini:aie''s  Nfst^  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  liEicnARDT,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  talting  about  forty 
minutts  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.     Price,  S6  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  New  Instructions  for  ike  Piano:  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte.  Playing,  by  Julius  Kkorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.     Price,  !j?2. 

G.  P.  It.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  ihe  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Hatdn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Ton  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  PUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.     tf 

CHOICE    MUSIC    BOOKS 

published  and  for  sale  by 

OLIVER    DITSON, 

115    "Wasliiiigton    Street,    Boston. 

CZEllNY'S  Method  for  the  Piano S3.00 

Bertini's  Instructions  for  the  Piano,      .        .         .  3.00 

Hunten's  Piano  Forte  Instructions,       ....  1.50 

The  Child's  First  Mjsic  Book, 50 

The  Piano  without  a  Master, -50 

The  Melodeon  without  a  Master, -fiO 

The  Guitar  without  a  Master, -50 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  for  Guitar,    ....  2.00 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  of  Singing,   ....  2.50 

Vocal  Exerci.ses  and  Solfeggios  —  Lowell  Mason,  .         .  1.00 

Spohr's  VioUn  School, 3.00 

Wragg's  Flute  Instructor, 1-00 

Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,      ....  2.50 

The  Seminary  Cltiss  Book  of  Music,       ....  .50 

Czc-^rny's  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,     ....  .50 

Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music, -25 

Mozart  s  Twelfth  Mass,            ......  75 

Five  Thousand  Musical  Terms— A  Complete  Dictionary,  .50 

Apr.  10.  tf 


FateMt  Boudoir  Pisano  Fortes. 

TTWEttUAIiLED  FOR  COMPACTNESS,  POWER, 
^J  brilliancy  and  beauty,  have  for  the  past  four  j^ears  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  every  part  of  this  broad  Republic,  trom 
Maine  to  California,  and  the  universal  verdict  is  NE  PLUS 
ULTRA. 

A  splendid  stock  now  on  hand,  6  1-4  and  7  octaves,  varying 
in  price  from  S?200  to  .'?500.  Every  instrument  is  warranted 
to  ^ive  PERFECT  SATISFACTION,  or  the  purchase  money 
refunded  any  time  within  one  year. 

liEMUEL     GII.BERT, 
4:16  "Wasliiiigtoii  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Apr.  17.  Im* 

OLD  AND  MODERN 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN  AND   GERMAN 
PROOFS    asBd   PKIWTS, 

In    liine,    Mcz:z,oti3it,    IJitliograpIi,    &-c.    ^-c. 

PLAIN   AND    COLORED. 

THE  particular  attention  of  Connoisseurs  is  invited  to  the 
opportunity  which  is  now  presented,  for  making  additions 
to  their  collections  of  valuable  ENGRAVINGS,  as  many  Proofs 
and  rare  Impressions  of  celebrated  Pictures,  whii  h  are  also 
engraved  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists,  are  for  sale  at 

Apr.  10.  tf  N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13  Tremunt  Row. 

HE^VS'    PA'TEWT 
AMERSCAN  ACTION  PBANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superioi'ity,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

CZERNY'S  PIANO   FORTE  METHOD. 

As  »■  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable.— 
London  Morning  Chronicle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — • 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utility  it  can  never  be  surpassed. — 
J.  A.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  superior  to  all  others, 
— Drawing-Koom  Journal,  Philaddphia. 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  pubUcations. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  other  methods. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It  is  calculated  to  impart  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — Baltimore  Patriot. 

A  tiook  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorongli  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Sun. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  published. — Norfolk  County 
Journal. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work.— 
N.  Y.  Scientific  Ainerican. 

The  most  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind. — MasoTi^s 
Choral  Advocate. 

It  is  a  standard  work  in  the  musical  circles  of  Great  Britain. 
—  The  Asmonean. 

This  hook  must  be  of  great  value  in  schools  and  iamilies. — 
N.  Y.  Observer. 

There  is  no  book  published,  which  can  compare  with  this. — 
East  Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  people. — Boston  Transcript. 

powerful  aids  to  the  learner  are  embraced  iu  this  work. — 
Message  Bird. 

A  deservedly  popular  work. — Philadelphia  Mercvry. 

Czerny  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
berg, Listz  and  Doehler. — La  France  Mitsirale. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Book-Sellers  iu  the 
Union.  Apr  10.     tf 

DEPOT    FOR 

IlOBHOTOisatlaic   Books  &  Medicines  ; 

HYDROPATHIC   BOOKS;  Phonographic  and  Phonotypic 
Works ;  FowLER  &   Wells'  Publications  on  Phrenology 
and   Physiology,   &:c. ;    Writings   of   Emanoel    Swedenborg, 
Theological  and   Philosophical  ;    Barometers,  Thermometers, 
&c.     For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
Apr.  10.  tf  OTIS  CLAPP,  23  School  St. 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOE. 

THE  PESTALOZZIAM  SCHOOIi  SONG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotionn I  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W,  Pr.vtt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
grnat  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  rents 
Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

37  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 

%*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  RTo.  3G  Sciiool  Street, 

(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location   in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,   Ueed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &.e. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 
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Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

FREDERIC     CHOPIN. 

BY  TRANZ  LISZT. 

IV. 

We  have  now  spoken  about  Chopin,  the  com- 
poser ;  about  his  works  full  of  immortal  thoughts 
and  feelings,  in  which  his  genius,  now  conqueror 
and  now  conquered,  wrestles  with  sorrow,  with 
this  fearful  element  of  earthly  hfe,  which  it  is 
one  of  the  problems  of  Art  to  reconcile  with 
Heaven ;  —  his  works,  into  which,  like  tears  into 
a  vial,  all  the  enchantments  of  his  heart,  all  the 
outbursts  of  his  musing  and  aspiring,  of  his  inward 
indignation  have  discharged  themselves ;  —  his 
works,  in  which  he  has  overleaped  the  limits  of 
our  dim  and  obscure  perception  and  penetrated 
into  the  world  of  Dryads,  Oreads  and  Oceanides. 
It  would  still  remain  for  us  to  speak  of  his  talent 
for  delivery,  of  Chopin  as  a  master  of  his  instru- 
ment, had  we  the  melancholy  mood  for  that,  and 
could  we  awaken  feelings  and  emotions,  that  are 
intertwined  with  our  inmost  personal  remem- 
brances, out  of  the  grave  and  work  into  their 
winding  shrouds  the  colors  that  belong  to  them. 
For  this  power  we  trust  not  ourselves ;  and  vainly 
would  it  strive  for  any  tangible  result.  Who 
could  undertake  to  describe  to  those,  who  have 
not  heard  him,  the  charm  of  an  indescribable 
poesy,  a  chai-m  as  fine  and  permeating,  as  that 
light  exotic  aroma  of  the  VoUcameria  or  Calla 
Aethiopica,  which  pervades  only  places,  in  which 
few  men  dwell,  and  is  shy-ly  dissipated,  where  the 
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dense  crowd  thickens  the  air,  so  that  it  is  only 
impregnated  by  the  sharp  smeE  of  full-blown  tube- 
roses or  of  brightly  blazing  pitch-pine  torches. 

Chopin  knew  that  his  plajing  did  not  take 
effect  upon  the  multitude,  and  that  he  could  not 
pack  the  masses.  For  these  are  like  a  leaden  sea ; 
although  to  be  bent  and  hammered  by  every  fire, 
yet  its  sluggish  waves  are  hard  to  stir  up  ;  they 
require  the  powerful  arm  of  an  athletic  workman 
to  run  them  into  a  mould  and  cause  them,  under 
the  image  which  he  impresses  upon  them,  to  be- 
come at  once  thought  and  feeling.  Chopin  knew 
that  he  was  fully  understood  only  in  those  alas ! 
too  far  from  numerous  circles,  in  which  all  minds 
were  fitted  and  prepared  to  follow  him,  and  to 
transport  themselves  with  him  into  those  halls, 
whose  entrance  is  guarded  by  a  door  of  ivory, 
with  diamond  pillars,  which  support  a  cupola, 
flashing  with  the  play  of  the  prismatic  colors,  — 
halls,  where  all  is  bewildering  enchantment, 
froKcksome  surprise,  where  dreams  prove  real, 
and  where  Chopin  fled  and  loved  so  dearly  to  re- 
main. Indeed  he  said  himself  once  to  a  friend, 
an  artist,  who  has  been  much  heard  since  then : 
"  I  am  not  made  to  give  concerts ;  the  public 
makes  me  low-spirited,  I  feel  myself  as  it  were 
stifled  by  its  breath,  embarrassed  by  its  curious 
gaze,  and  dumb  before  all  those  strange  faces. 
But  you,  you  are  intended  for  it ;  for,  if  you  can- 
not win  the  public  over  to  yourself,  you  have  the 
stufi"  to  strike  it  dead." 

As  he  was  fully  conscious  of  what  the  nature 
of  his  talent  demanded,  he  seldom  played  in  pub- 
lic, and  with  the  exception  of  some  concerts  at  his 
first  appearance  in  the  year  1831,  when  he  let 
himself  be  heard  in  Vienna  and  Munich,  he  con- 
fined his  concert-giving  entirely  to  Paris.  More- 
over the  state  of  his  health  forbade  his  travelling ; 
for  about  fifteen  years  this  was  so  shattered,  that 
many  times  he  lay  whole  months  long  as  it  were 
dying.  In  the  single  excursion,  which  he  made 
into  the  South  of  France  in  the  hope  of  healing 
influence  from  the  milder  air,  his  condition  was 
so  miserable,  that  the  landlords  several  times  de- 
manded pay  for  the  full  value  of  the  bed  he  occu- 
pied, so  that  they  might  burn  it,  because  they 
were  afraid  of  its  contagion. 

And  yet  —  we  must  be  pardoned  the  remark  — 
we  believe,  that  public  concerts  injured  his  phy- 
sical strength  less  than  his  artistic  sensibiUty.  His 
voluntary  renunciation  of  noisy  applause  con- 
cealed, as  it  seems  to  us,  a  wounded  feeling  within 
him.     He  had  a  very  distinct  consciousness  of  his 


high  stand-point ;  but  possibly  the  outward  recog- 
nition did  not  ofier  such  a  corresponding  echo  as 
to  give  him  the  calm  certainty,  that  this  stand- 
point was  entirely  appreciated.  The  applause  of 
the  multitude  failed  him,  and  he  undoubtedly 
asked  himself,  how  far  the  select  saloon  society 
could  by  its  enthusiasm  supply  the  place  of  the 
greater  public.  But  few  understood  him.  And 
did  they  understand  him  fully  ?  An  uneasiness, 
which  was  perhaps  a  riddle  to  himself,  at  least  in 
reference  to  its  real  source,  was  undermining  him 
in  secret.  Praise  itself  almost  made  him  irritable. 
Inasmuch  as  the  whole  applause,  to  which  he  was 
so  perfectly  entitled,  did  not  rain  down  upon  him 
out  of  full  clouds,  the  isolated  expressions  of 
praise  annoyed  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  cour- 
teous forms  of  speech,  with  which  he  often  shook 
them  off  like  burthensome  dust  from  himself,  one 
could  perceive,  with  little  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  that  in  his  own  opinion  he  fancied  him- 
self applauded  not  only  slightiy  but  in  the  wrong 
way,  and  that  he  then  preferred  remaining  in  his 
solitude  alone  with  his  own  feelings. 

But  he  was  far  too  fine  a  connoisseur  in  the 
department  of  irony,  he  had  too  shrewd  a  percep- 
tion of  the  ludicrous  in  others,  not  to  avoid 
naked  sarcasm.  He  would  not  wear  the  mask  of 
a  genius  misunderstood.  Under  a  seeming  com- 
placency, fuU  of  amiability  and  graciousness,  he 
so  utterly  concealed  the  wounds  of  his  quite  jus- 
tifiable pride,  that  one  scarcely  dreamed  of  their 
existence.  One  need  not  be  much  in  the  wrong, 
were  he  to  ascribe  the  ever  growing  infrequency 
of  his  concerts  more  to  his  inclination  to  avoid 
occasions,  which  did  not  yield  him  all  the  tribute, 
which  he  could  require,  than  to  his  feebleness, 
which  had  been  put  to  equally  hard  proofs  in  the 
lessons,  which  he  gave  all  his  life  long,  and  in  his 
playing  hour  by  hour  in  his  chamber. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  indubitable  advan- 
tages, accruing  to  the  artist  from  the  fact  that  he 
devotes  himself  only  to  a  select  pubUc,  are  so 
much  diminished  by  the  niggardly  ahns-giving 
sympathies  of  such  circles.  The  cold  polish, 
which  covers  the  forms  of  their  applause,  like  the 
fruits  upon  their  supper  tables,  and  the  impertur- 
bable tranquility  which  broods  over  the  expression 
of  their  warmest  enthusiasm,  —  these  cannot  fur- 
ther or  inspire  the  artist.  If  the  poet  is  carried 
away  by  the  inspiration,  which  siezes  hun  in  his 
solitude,  he  can  only  find  it  again  in  the  most 
attentive,  most  intense  and  living  sympathy  of  his 
audience :  he  cannot  drink  it  from  the  cold  looks 
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of  an  Areopagus,  assembled  to  judge  Lim.  He 
must  feel  assured,  that  he  moves  his  hearers,  that 
he  thrills  them,  that  his  feeling  sets  like  chords  to 
vibrating  in  their  hearts,  that  he  bears  them  along 
with  him  on  his  flight  into  the  infinite ;  just  as  the 
leader  of  yon  ivinged  troops,  when  he  gives  the 
sign  for  departure,  has  them  all  follow  him  on  the 
route  to  fairer  shores ! 

But  had  it  been  otherwise  ;  had  Chopin  actu- 
ally reaped  all  the  homage  and  the  ovei-flowing 
admiration,  which  he  deserved ;  had  he  been 
heard,  like  so  many  others,  by  all  nations  and 
under  aU  skies ;  had  he  solemnized  those  splendid 
triumphs,  which  create  a  capitol  wherever  a  whole 
people  greets  with  acclamation  merit,  honor,  or 
genius ;  had  he  been  known  and  recognized  by 
thousands,  as  he  was  by  hundreds  only  :  —  still  we 
would  not  linger  in  this  part  of  his  career  to  count 
up  its  successes. 

What  are  nosegays  for  those,  whose  brows  de- 
mand immortal  laurels  ?  Ephemeral  sjinpa- 
thies,  passing  admiration,  are  scarce  worth  men- 
tioning upon  a  tomb,  which  calls  for  monuments 
of  a  true  and  enduring  glory.  Chopin's  crea- 
tions are  destined  to  caiTy  into  distant  lands  and 
times  the  joy,  the  consolation,  the  beneficent 
spiritual  excitement,  which  works  of  Art  awaken 
in  the  suffering,  thirsting,  languishing,  or  in  the 
persevering  and  believing  souls,  to  whom  they  are 
consecrated.  Thus  they  knit  an  endless  bond 
between  all  noble  natures,  on  whatever  zone  of 
the  earth,  in  whatever  section  of  time  they  may 
have  lived ;  unrecognized  by  their  contempora- 
ries, when  these  have  been  silent  about  them, 
or,  if  they  have  spoken  about  them,  frequently 
misunderstood. 

,      [To  be  continued.] 
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JENNY  LIND. 

[Written  in  June,  1851,  for  Sartain's  Magazine.] 

We  have  just  been  recalUng,  in  happy  reverie, 
the  impression  made  on  us  by  the  singing  of  Jen- 
ny LiND ;  or  rather,  endeavoring  to  shape  into 
words  the  unpression  that  abides  with  us,  after  a 
frequent  hearing  of  nearly  all  her  concert  pieces 
during  her  tour  of  the  Eastern  cities,  and  after 
time  enough  has  passed  to  test  the  durability  of 
first  impres.?ions.  At  this  distance,  we  can  think 
the  matter  over  calmly,  and  with  every  allowance 
for  any  enthusiasm  which  circumstances  and  the 
magnetism  of  such  great  popular  occasions,  as 
the  first  Castle  Garden  concerts,  may  have  pro- 
duced, over  and  above  what  was  due  to  the  in- 
trinsic music  of  the  woman. 

Calmly,  we  said.  But  always,  from  the  first, 
we  heard  her  calmly.  We  have  not  needed  the 
effect  of  distance  to  tone  our  admiration  down  to 
that.  Thus,  then,  we  may  as  well  begin  :  let 
that  confession  stand  as  one  important  element 
in  the  artistic  fact  to  be  described.  Our  delight 
in  the  Swede's  singing  was,  from  the  first,  a  cahn 
delight.  It  was  not  so  exciting,  as  it  was  satis- 
fying. Not  that  her  voice  and  art  were  passion- 
less, or  coldly  intellectual,  or  simply  sensuous  and 
natural  in  the  sense  of  childlike.  We  mean  no 
negative  sort  of  calmness,  such  as  was  alleged  in 
a  disappointed  tone  (if  not  in  a  triumphant  tone 
of  preconceived  disparagement)  as  their  expe- 
rience, by  certain  of  her  hearers,  who,  either 
from  theii-  unreasonable  expectations,  or  their 
addiction  to  the  cheaper  stimulus  of  Itahan  Op- 
era, or  some  other  cause,  seem  to  have  been  non- 
conductors and  non-receivers  to  the  fine,  strong 
LiND  electricity. 

For  instance ;  it  is  altogether  a  calm  and  pas- 
sionless pleasure  which  we  feel  in  the  mere  phy- 
sical fact  of  a  remarkably  rich,  clear,  musical 
voice,  of  great  compass ;  hei's  is  certainly  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  that  branch  of  natural  history ; 


and  we  have  even  met  one  or  two  individuals  so 
rash  as  to  declare  that  the  whole  secret  of  her 
vocal  fame.  If  we  heard  her  calmly,  we  never- 
theless heard  more  than  a  voice. 

There  is  a  similar,  but  heightened  pleasure, 
too,  where  human  ingenuity  (we  speak  not  yet  of 
Art)  perfects,  or  curiously  and  happily  apphes, 
the  gift  of  nature  ;  as  when  we  listen  to  a  musi- 
cal box  ;  though  it  is  doubtful,  if  the  pleasure  be 
enhanced  by  finding  the  said  musical  box  encased 
in  the  throat  of  a  laboriously  solfeggio-ed  prima 
donna ;  —  a  doubt  predicated  on  the  principle  of 
rendering  unto  nature  the  things  that  are  na- 
ture's, or  unto  the  mechanic  the  things  that  are 
mechanical,  but  unto  the  woman  and  the  artist 
only  the  things  that  are  woman's,  by  virtue  of  a 
soul  and  understanding  in  them.  For  some  time, 
not  a  few  were  willing  to  confess  only  to  this  sort 
of  cahn  entertainment  in  the  Lind,  magnani- 
mously conceding  to  her  any  amount  of  musical- 
box  notoriety,  and  thinking  to  compensate  for 
this  detraction  of  the  artist,  by  an  equally  cold 
abundance  of  praise  of  the  woman  personally, 
aside  from  her  art.  But  we  well  know  that  it 
lies  not  in  any  conceivable,  or  even  infinite  per- 
fectibility of  mere  vocal  execution,  to  affect  us  at 
all  like  the  artist,  whose  soul  it  was  we  heard 
making  music  through  her  voice.  Did  she  make 
a  flute  of  herself  in  that  clever  trio  from  the 
"  Camp  of  Silesia  ? "  There  was,  indeed,  the 
triumph  of  execution  :  but  was  it  only  that  ?  was 
there  no  poetry  in  it  ?  no  play  of  the  fancy '? 
nothing  of  that  same  trace  of  genius  which  we  are 
willing  to  own  in  some  of  the  humbler  efforts  of 
genre  painting?  And,  after  all,  the  flute-trills, 
the  warbles,  were  but  two  smallest  passing  phases 
of  her;  mere  flitting  sun-specks  through  the 
leafy  shadows ;  ti'ifles  in  themselves,  and  yet,  in 
essence,  of  the  universal  daylight  that  fills  the 
world  with  light  and  beauty. 

From  a  musical  box  to  a  lark,  a  thrush,  a 
nightingale,  is  one  step  higher,  we  suppose,  at 
least  in  the  line  in  which  our  present  thought  is 
moving.  That  bobaUnk  we  heard  this  morning 
in  the  meadow  was  higher,  by  whole  circles  of 
song,  than  all  of  them.  That  gushing  melody  of 
nature  ;  that  free,  wild,  bird-like  quality  of  song, 
blithe  and  unstinted;  song  that  seemed  to  sing 
itself  out  of  a  heart  that  inly  sparkled  with  the 
sunshine  that  hghts  up  the  fresh  morning  face  of 
the  whole  outward  world,  to  tunes  unstudied,  ex- 
quisite, for  eve  rvaried :  —  that  every  one  enjoyed 
in  her.  The  "Bird  Song"  and  the  "  Herdsman's 
Echoes  "  made  you  fresh  and  young  again :  they 
brought  you  back  to  childhood  and  to  nature ; 
those  single  notes  brought  whole  related  sceneries 
and  memories  with  them;  the  mountains  came 
and  stood  about  you,  and  the  chest  seemed  almost 
to  exjjand  with  purer  and  more  bracing  air,  even 
in  the  crowded  concert-room.  Well,  this  too,  was 
a  calm  enjoyment;  here  was  a  genuine,  a  rich 
emotion ;  here  was  the  transporting  magic  of  Art 
recalling  Nature,  and  the  fresh  sensations  of  a 
child  yet  at  one  with  Nature  ;  but,  Hke  the 
wholesome  influence  of  Nature  itself,  there  was 
repose,  serenity,  and  balance  in  the  emotions 
wakened. 

"  True,"  said  the  disappointed ;  "  that  was  all 
very  pretty,  very  wonderful;  but  it  was  some- 
thing more  that  we  expected  from  the  Queen  of 
Song.  We  went  to  have  our  souls  shaken  hke 
reeds  bowed  before  the  wind,  by  the  fiery,  lyric 
passion  of  a  Norma  or  a  Borgia,  as  we  have 
heard  of  Grisi,  Pasta,  and  the  like.  We  looked 
for  more  exciting  stuff,  for  the  cold  thrill  of  tragic 
crises,  or  to  be  melted  into  tears  and  sweet  de- 
lirium by  a  voice  that  should  seem  the  very  soul 
of  the  Bellini  melody,  and  come  over  us  like  a 
south  wind  to  reveal  the  latent  Italy  within  us. 
But  when  we  came  to  hear  her  Casta  Diva,  and 
her  various  cavatinas  and  romanzas  from  our  fa- 
vorite operas,  by  which  the  world  tests  all  great 
singers,  we  owned,  to  be  sure,  the  artistic  finish, 
the  triumphant  execution,  the  faultless  taste,  so 
far  as  the  outward  form  and  unity  and  beauty  of 
each  piece  were  concerned ;  but  stiU  we  found  it 
cold,  —  we  did  not  feel  the  passion  seize  upon  us. 
She  was  cold,  and  of  course  we  could  not  be 
much  on  fire."  And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 


We  never  sympathized  with  this  talk,  although 
we  heard  her  cahnly.  Her  quiet  manner  in 
Italian  song  was  far  more  to  our  taste,  than  the 
impassioned  seeming,  the  hyper-tragic  intensity, 
the  extravagant  gesticulation,  the  ytirore-calcu- 
lating  outbursts  upon  common-place  cadenzas,  of 
the  full-blooded  prima  donnas,  who  take  fire  as 
readily  without  as  with  occasion,  and  who  seek  to 
carry  an  audience  by  storm  every  five  minutes. 
Jenny  Lind  never  forgot  the  propriety  of  the 
concert-ioom,  and  of  a  miseeUaneous  programme. 
She  gave  us,  at  least,  elegant,  discriminating, 
chaste,  artistic  readings  of  the  different  styles  of 
music,  naturally  expected  of  a  singer  who  must 
be  at  home  in  whatever  there  is  current.  If  we 
had  found  her  altogether  absorbed,  as  if  seeking 
and  finding  her  whole  sphere  in  the  Italian  Op- 
era songs  of  the  day,  and  as  if  there  could  be  no 
greater  glory  than  to  be  queen  among  the  Italian 
prima  donnas  on  their  own  ground,  we  should  at 
once  have  felt  her  limit  and  have  missed  the 
Lind,  this  new  and  greater  fact.  To  our  mind, 
she  did  full  justice  to  the  Italian  music  ;  only  she 
did  not  treat  it  as  the  all  in  all  of  music.  In  her 
singing  of  it,  though  it  was  appreciative,  sympa- 
thetic, hearty,  there  was  the  imphed  power  and 
passion  for  a  much  deeper  and  greater  kind  of 
music.  And  this  it  was  that  spake  so  powerfully 
to  us  that  first  night  in  Castle  garden,  in  the  very 
first  strain  of  the  Casta  Diva,  that  we  feared  we 
had  been  dreaming  when  we  heard  the  next 
morning  the  criticisms  and  complaints  of  failure, 
from  those  who  only  marked  the  flutter  of  a  half- 
abashed  appearance  before  a  New  World  audi- 
ence, or  who,  preoccupied  with  some  ideal  or 
conventional  notion  of  the  true  style  of  Casta 
Diva,  saw  only  the  deviation  from  that,  ignoring 
almost  the  divine  fact  before  them.  We  rather 
were  dehghted  with  the  palpable  assurance,  which, 
with  her  flrst  tones,  shot  to  our  heart  with  the 
warmth  of  sunbeams,  that  it  w-as  in  her  to  do  all 
that,  and  more ;  and  in  the  long  run,  how  has  it 
turned  out  with  regard  to  that  very  song  V  The 
supremacy  of  her  model  of  the  Casta  Diva  has 
been  acknowledged  in  New  York,  after  disarming, 
at  the  firet  attack,  the  firm-set  Italian  prejudices 
of  the  most  fastidious  of  audiences  at  Havana  and 
at  New  Orleans.  Truly,  it  must  have  been  a 
taste  long  pampered  with  coarse  and  questionable 
spices,  which  could  not  feel  the  pure  and  genuine 
sweetness  and  pathos  of  her  Qui  la  voce.  We 
never  felt  the  sentiment  of  Bellini's  melody  so 
exquisitely,  and  so  unalloyed  with  sickening  sweet. 
In  mere  bravura  passages,  she,  indeed,  sang  coldly ; 
for  much  of  this,  although  Italian,  is  cold  music  : 
mechanical  and  for  display,  hke  fire-works ;  and 
it  is  only  saying  that  she  could  not  affect  passion. 
She  could  treat  all  these  things,  after  their 
several  kinds,  each  characteristically,  genially, 
entering  into  its  spirit,  with  a  sort  of  universal 
sunshine  and  Protean  facility  of  Art,  in  them  all 
and  above  them  all,  whether  the  dazzling  bravura, 
or  the  impassioned,  tragic  scena,  or  the  delicate 
and  subtle  grace  and  sprightliness  of  the  Opera 
Comique.  When  were  Rossini's  sparkling  fancies 
heard  in  such  perfection  ?  —  Rossini,  the  least 
pathetic,  yet  the  most  creative  and  ideal,  of  the 
modern  Italian  composers,  —  the  man  of  genius 
of  them  all ! 

The  truth  is,  Jenny  Lind  is  a  great  singer,  and 
to  be  ftiirly  judged,  must  be  heard  in  many  varie- 
ties of  music,  bnt  especially  in  graet  music ;  and 
it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that,  although  Italy  once 
had  her  Palestrina,  and  her  severe,  sublime,  church 
music,  the  modern  Itahan  music  is  not  great.  — 
An  artist,  in  the  liigh  and  large  sense,  like  Jenny 
Lind,  only  illustrates  with  her  many-sided  fac- 
ulty these  lighter  things  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  these  various  specimens  of  song,  culled 
from  aU  quarters  and  all  fashions  of  the  day.  To 
sing  herself  out,  to  concentrate  all  her  energy 
and  aU  her  fervor  on  the  given  music  of  the  hour, 
she  must  have  great  music ;  music  inspired  by  a 
great  sentiment ;  music,  which,  whether  secular 
or  sacred  in  its  name,  naturally  rises  to  the  reli- 
gious ;  music  that  leaves  you  stronger,  cahner  in 
your  soul,  and  not  the  victim  of  a  weak  and  mor- 
bid moodiness  and  pathos ;  music  not  empty  of 
passion,  but  so  fuU  of  passion,  of  the  central  pas- 
sion of  the  soul,  in  which  all  souls  are  one,  and 
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whieli  only  the  Eternal  can  satisfy,  that  its  effect 
is  more  like  repose  than  like  excitement.  You 
feel  for  once  your  normal  sta,te  in  it,  sound  and 
strong,  and  at  home,  and  at  peace  with  all ;  for, 
addressing  the  central  spring  of  feeling,  it  quick- 
ens into  harmonious  life  all  the  emotions  of  the 
soul.  The  singer  who  truly  and  worthily  ren- 
ders such  music,  even  with  her  utmost  fervor, 
with  her  whole  soul,  wiU  seem  calm  and  lofty,  and 
you  will  listen  calmly,  while  it  may  yet  be  one  of 
the  intensest  moments  of  your  existence. 

Now,  this  was  the  music  in  which  we  were  des- 
tined fully  to  know  Jenny  Lind.  This  was  the 
real  power  and  mission  of  the  singer ;  this  the 
gift  she  gave  so  calmly,  to  be  laid  up  in  the  calm 
depths  of  the  receiver's  soul.  We  felt  it  in  re- 
serve for  us  through  all  the  little  things  she  sang, 
(the  Swedish  songs,  the  flute  songs,  the  Donizetti 
airs,  &c.,)  complete  and  individual  as  each  was  in 
itself;  we  felt  it  full  and  direct  upon  us,  as  if  ad- 
mitted to  the  inmost  sanctuary,  when  she  came  to 
the  great  music,  the  sublime  Handelian  song  of 
faith :  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  to  the 
spiritual  sweetness  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah," 
the  "  Mighty  Pens "  of  Haydn,  &c. ;  and,  from 
these  heights,  we  came  back  to  enjoy  still  more 
the  happy,  sunny  distribution  of  her  Art  over  all 
kinds  of  wild  or  hot-house  (opei-atlc)  flowers  of 
song,  to  please  all  kinds  of  tastes  and  fancies  and 
degTees  of  culture.  It  was  this  sound  central  en- 
ergy that  seemed  to  explain  the  whole.  A  Swe- 
denborgian  said  of  her,  in  the  dialect  of  his 
school :  "  She  has  the  strongest  sphere  of  any  per- 
son I  have  met."  If  there  is  any  one  phase  or 
attitude  of  song  in  which  she  still  stands  in  our 
memory  as  most  characteristically  herself,  the  im- 
personation of  her  own  art,  it  is  in  that  great 
song  from  "  The  Creation,"  where  her  soul  did 
really  seem  to  soar  "  on  mighty  pens,"  eagle-like, 
with  unflinching,  and  yet  reverent  eyes,  looking 
into  the  very  sun.  We  think  of  the  copious  sun- 
shine of  her  singing,  so  large  and  hberal  and 
wholesome  is  it,  and  so  quickening.  It  is  this 
large,  central,  sunward  reference  and  converg- 
ence, as  it  were,  of  all  her  special  efforts,  tins 
gi-eat  central  passion  gently  glowing  in  the  back- 
ground, through  the  lightest  and  most  playful,  the 
most  artificial  and  the  wildest  of  her  songs,  that 
makes  Jennt  Lind  the  most  popular  singer  in 
the  world.  Independently  of  all  known  of  her 
outside  of  the  concert-room,  the  whole  impression 
of  her  performance,  however  it  may  be  of  the 
songs  taken  singly,  is  always  accompanied  with 
enthusiasm.  A  sympathetic  thrill  of  genuine, 
large  humanity,  is  sure  to  reach  every  hearer,  re- 
lating all  these  multifarious  melodies  to  him,  and 
proving  to  him  the  reality  of  that  world,  that  el- 
ement of  Art,  of  which  he  knows  so  little,  but 
must  know  more,  as  he  would  carry  with  him 
a  type  of  the  solution  of  all  present  discords, 
and  an  emblem  of  the  true,  divine  state  of  the 
soul. 

A  truce  now  to  the  talk  about  Northern  and 
Southern  singers.  Jenny  Lind  is  not  a  mere 
national  phase  of  vocal  art.  Genius  is  not  nation- 
al, in  so  far  as  it  is  genius,  but  universal.  If  she 
is  greatest  in  the  rendering  of  German  music,  it 
is  because  the  German  now-a-days  is  intrinsically 
the  greatest  music.  You  may  talk  of  Italian 
melody  and  German  harmony ;  of  Italian  pathos 
and  expression  and  of  German  science,  fugue  and 
counterpoint;  of  Italian  voices  and  of  German 
orchestras.  But  real,  original,  creative  genius,  in 
these  days,  has  appeared  mainly,  if  not  only,  in 
the  German  music.  There  is  a  deeper  feeling 
and  a  sweeter  melody  in  the  Freyschutz,  in  the 
songs  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schubert ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, if  we  go  back  so  far,  in  every  slightest  air 
of  Mozart,  which  will  outlive  scores  and  schools 
of  modern  ItaUan  operas.  Best  in  these  Jenny 
Lind  cannot  but  be,  if  she  is  great  and  universal ; 
wliile,  with  a  catholic  comprehensiveness  of  taste, 
her  voice  and  art  illustrate  all  varieties  and  na- 
tionaUties  of  song.  The  key-note  of  her  world- 
enchanting,  ever-varied  strain,  however,  whether 
it  modulate  to  grave  or  gay,  to  solemn  or  fantastic, 
is  still  high  and  central,  and  to  be  interpreted  only 
by  these  great  words.  Art,  Humanity,  God,  Uni- 
versal Harmony.  To  be  an  artist,  above  the 
criticism  of  the  cultivated  few,  and,  at  the  same 


time,  holding  spell-bound  all  the  milhons,  as  no 
artist  ever  did  before,  is  a  fact  admitting  of  no 
lower  explanation.  j.  s.  D. 


The  Kniclcerbocker  for  May,  in  publishing  the  follow- 
ing lines,  says  of  them,  that  they  were  written  for  Mr. 
Dempster,  who  has  set  them  to  music : 

LINES. 

BY   WILLIAM   CULLES   BRYANT. 

The  May-sun  sheds  an  amber  light 

On  new  leaved  woods  and  laivus  between : 
But  she  who,  with  a  smile  more  bright. 
Welcomed  and  watched  the  springing  green. 
Is  in  the  grave. 
Low  in  her  grave. 

The  fair  white  blossoms  of  the  wood 

In  groups  beside  the  pathway  stand; 
But  one,  the  gentle  and  the  good, 
Who  cropped  them  with  a  fairer  hand. 
Is  in  her  grave. 
Low  in  her  grave. 

Upon  the  woodland's  morning  airs 

The  small  birds'  mingled  notes  are  flung: 
But  she  whose  \oice,  more  sweet  than  theu*s, 
Once  bade  me  Msten  while  they  sung, 
Is  in  the  grave. 
Low  in  her  grave. 

That  music  of  the  early  year 

Brings  tears  of  anguish  to  my  eyes ; 
My  heart  aches  when  the  flowers  appear, 
For  then  I  think  of  her  who  lies 

Within  her  grave. 
Low  in  lier  grave. 


Mademoiselle  Johaima  Wagner. 

This  celebrated  vocalist  is  the  niece  of  Rich- 
ard   Wagner,    the    Chapel-master    of   Dresden, 
whom  Liszt,  in  a  recent  pamphlet,  pronounces  to 
be  the  gi'eatest  composer  of  the  age.     The  early 
days  of  Johanna  Wagner  were  passed  at  Wurz- 
burg  in  Bavaria,  her  parents  being  engaged  at 
the  theatre.     As  a  child  she  was  selected  to  re- 
present the  good  spirit  in  the  fairy  spectacles,  her 
declamatory  powers  being   remarkable.     At   fif- 
teen years  of  age  she  made  a  successful  debut  in 
Abigail,  in  the  comic  piece,  "  Le  Verre  d'Eau," 
at  the  theati-e  of  Ballenstadt.     She  subsequently 
appeared  as  Preciosa  and  Esmeralda,  and  made 
a   great  sensation   in   the   part  of   Cordelia,  in 
"  King  Lear."     At  this  epoch  of  her  career  it 
was  remarked  that  her  style  was  distinguished  as 
much  for  juvenile  grace  as  tragic  energy.     Her 
original  destiny  was  fixed  for  the  drama ;  but  as 
her  parents,  who  had  a  reputation  as  teachers  of 
singing,  perceived  that  she  had  a  good  voice,  she 
was  taught  the  character  of  the  Page  in  Meyei'- 
beer's  "  Huguenots."     Her  organ,  however,  daily 
increasing  in  compass  and  power,  she  was  allotted 
the   part   of   Caterina,  in   Halevy's  "  Reine   de 
Chypre,"  and  the  striking  success  she  met  with 
decided  Mile.  Wagner  to  quit  definitively  the  le- 
gitimate drama  for  opera.     Her  uncle  strongly 
urged  her  to  visit  Dresden ;  but  before  she  went 
to  that  city  she  visited  Paris  with  her  father,  and 
there  took  lessons  for  six  months  of  Manuel  Gar- 
cia, the  brother  of  Viardot  and  MaUbran,  and 
the  master  of  Jenny  Lind.     On  the   arrival  of 
Mile.  Wagner  at  Dresden,  she  was  engaged  for 
five  years  at  the  theatre ;  and  from  this  time  she 
took  the  hne  followed  by  Madame  Schroeder  De- 
vrient,  although  without  any  servile  imitation  of 
the  style  of  that  eminent  artiste.     In  Agatha,  in 
Weber's  '^Der  Freyschutz,"  and  in  Beethoven's 
"  Fidelio,"  she  acquired  ^reat  fame.     Her  next 
engagement,  owing  to  political  events  having  af- 
fected  the  Dresden  theatre,  was  at  Hamburg; 
and  she  was  the  first  singer  in   Germany  who 
undertook    the   part  of   Fides   in    Meyerbeer's 
"  Prophete."     It  was  her  delineation  of  the  char- 
acter, which  spread  her  name  throughout  Ger- 
many.    She  afterwards  sang  in  Vienna  and  Ber- 
lin with  signal  success,  in  the  last-mentioned  cap- 


ital being  the  successor  of  Mme.  Viardot  in  Fides. 
The  result  was,  that  the  Royal  Intendant  of  the 
Berlin  Opera  House  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  Mile.  Johanna  Wagner  for  ten  years,  on 
terms  far  beyond  those  ever  before  granted  to 
any  prima  donna  in  Germany.  In  her  contract, 
leave  of  absence  for  six  months  during  the  year 
was  reserved  for  the  young  and  gifted  artiste. 

The  repertoire  of  Mile.  Wagner  is  rich  and 
varied ;  and,  owing  to  her  genius,  the  master- 
pieces of  Gluck  and  of  Spontini  have  been  most 
successfully  revived  at  Berlin.  Iphigenie  (en 
Tauride)  and  Clytemnestre  (en  Aulide,)  and  the 
Grand  Priestess  in  the  "  Vestale,"  have  been 
highly  popular.  Her  Alice  in  "  Robert  le  Di- 
able,"  Valentina  in  the  "  Huguenots,"  and  Fides 
in  the  "  Prophete,"  have  displayed  her  suprema^ 
cy  in  Meyerbeer's  operas.  Her  Eglantine  in 
Weber's  "  Euryanthe,"  was  her  farewell  part  at 
Berlin,  on  the  18th  of  last  month.  In  the  revival 
of  Spontini's  "  Olympia "  she  was  the  Statira, 
surpassing,  according  to  the  German  critics,  the 
celebrated  Milder,  who  was  the  original  repre- 
sentative. Rellstab,  the  eloquent  critic  of  Berlin, 
writes  of  her  Statira,  "  In  passion  she  is  a  Medu- 
sa, in  imperious  command  a  Juno,  and  in  pathos 
a  Niobe." 

MUe.  Wagner  does  not  confine  her  line  of 
charactei-s  to  the  classic  models.  Her  Norma, 
Lucrezia  Borgia  and  Romeo,  in  Bellini's  works, 
have  created  as  great  a  sensation  in  Germany  as 
her  Fides,  Fidelio,  Statira,  Alice,  Valentina,  &o. 
Her  Donna  Anna  in  "  Don  Giovanni,"  and 
Odette  in  Halevy's  "  Charles  VI.,"  show  the  ver- 
satility of  her  lyric  capabilities. 

Mile-  Wagner,  while  she  has  acquired  within 
such  a  brief  period  her  artistic  fame,  seems  to 
have  inspired  her  admirers  in  Gennany  with  the 
highest  respect  for  her  personal  quahties.  When 
she  quitted  Hamburgh,  in  the  spring  of  last  year, 
for  her  engagement  at  Berlin,  there  was  a  grand 
ceremonial  at  the  Tonhalle  :  she  was  crowned  in 
public,  and  the  population  accompanied  her  to 
the  railroad,  greeting  her  with  prolonged  accla- 
mations.— London  Illustrated  Neivs. 


Leipsic,  March  12, 1852. 

Dedication  of  the  Music  HaU  of  the  "  Thomas 
School"— M.  Hauptmann— Chorus  Singing. 

The  "Thomas  School"  is  connected  with  the 
Thomas  Church;  and  the  choir  of  the  latter  is 
obtained  from  it.  John  Sebastian  Bach  was 
formerly  Music  Director  here ;  and  he  has  been 
succeeded  by  several  distinguished  men.  The 
present  incumbent  is  M.  Hauptmann,  who  is  also 
Professor  of  Harmony  in  the  Conservatory.  The 
place  was  procured  for  him  by  Mendelssohn, 
with  whom  it  was  a  favorite  object  to  gather  around 
him  men  of  science,  and  Hauptmann  most  deserv- 
edly ranks  among  these.  He  is  now  everywhere 
known  as  one  of  the  most  profound  theorists  living. 
He  has  also  published  Motets,  and  other  pieces  of 
Church  Music,  which  are  held  in  high  estimation 
by  musicians.  But  there  is  something  more  at- 
tractive about  Hauptmann  than  either  genius  or 
learning  ;  it  is  amiabiUty.  He  seems  to  be  filled 
with  kindness,  gentleness,  and  courtesy;  and  I 
have  met  no  German,  nor  indeed  any  one,  in 
whose  presence  one  is  made  more  perfectly  at 
home,  and  by  whom  one  is  treated  with  more 
affability  and  attention  than  by  him.  Although 
standing  at  the  very  head  of  musical  science,  he 
has,  as  yet,  published  no  work  of  importance  on 
harmony ;  he  says  that  he  waits  for  more  experi- 
ence,''so  that  when  he  publishes  a  book,  it  may  be 
of  some  value.  A  good  hint  is  this  to  some  of  us, 
who  write,  and  publish  works  on  the  theory  of 
music  in  the  United   States,  without  knowledge     , 
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and  without  experience.  How  often  we  see  veri- 
fied the  old  saying  (and  frequently  in  musical 
productions)  that  "  a  little  knowledge  is  a  danger- 
ous thing."  Hauptmann  is  now,  however,  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  philosophical  treatise, 
which  he  intends  to  give  to  the  pubhc  in  a  few 
years.  His  health  is  not  firm ;  he  is  a  diligent 
student,  and  bodily  infirmity  is  probably  the  result 
of  severe  and  long  continued  mental  labor.  He 
is  very  popular,  and  is,  perhaps,  equally  respected 
for  his  knowledge,  and  beloved  for  his  goodness. 
He  called  yesterday,  bringing  tickets  to  a  musical 
performance,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Music  Hall  of  the  School.  It  is  not  indeed  a 
new  hall,  but  an  old  one  repaired,  painted,  and 
ornamented ;  it  is  in  the  same  house  where  Bach 
lived,  and  is  the  very  room  where  Bach,  Hillek 
and  others  labored  and  conducted  musical  per- 
formances. Hauptmann  now  occupies  the  same 
apartments  which  were  formerly  occupied  by  the 
great  Fuguist.  The  exercises,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  address  by  one  of  the  pupils,  were 
exclusively  musical,  as  follows : 

I.  Prayer.   "  Kommt,  lasset  uns  anbeten." — 

HAUPTMANIf. 

H.  Motette.    "  Der  Geist  hilft  unserer  Schwachheit." — 

J.  S.  Bach. 
in.  Four  part  songs :  — 

1.  "  0  Thaeler  weit,  o  Hoehen." — Mendelssohn. 

2.  "  0  sanfter,  suesser  Hauch." — Mendelssohn. 

[The  above  may  be  found  in  the  "  Social  Glee 
Book,"  and  have  been  sung  in  the  Boston  Mu- 
sical Conventions.] 

3.  "  Waldemsamkeit." — Hauptmann. 

4.  "  loh  stand  auf  Berges  Halde." — Hauptmann. 
IV.  Motette.    "  Jauchzet  dem  Herrn." — Schicht. 

The  singing  was  by  the  choir  of  the  school  and 
church,  which  consisted  of  about  fifty  voices  ;  So- 
prano and  Alto  by  boys.  It  was  entirely  without 
accompaniment.  A  grand  Piano  Forte  in  the  room 
was  only  used  to  announce  the  pitch  before  each 
piece.  This  singing  most  diflicult  music  without 
accompaniment  is  something  wholly  unknown 
with  us  in  America.  I  know  full  well  that  there 
are  choirs  and  Quartet  clubs,  who  sing  compara- 
tively easy  music  in  pubhc  without  accompaniment, 
but  even  in  this  what  is  often  the  result  ?  Bach's 
music  is  exceedingly  difiicult.  Handel,  in  com- 
parison to  Bach,  may  be  said  to  be  easy ;  and  yet 
our  choirs  could  but  few  of  them  sing  Handel  and 
sustain  themselves  well  without  instrumental  aid. 
But  here  is  a  chorus  who  stand  up  and  sing  Bach's 
and  other  most  difiicult  motets,  the  most  diflicult 
vocal  music  perhaps  ever  written,  by  voices  alone, 
with  as  much  certainty  as  the  sure  aim  of  an  ex- 
perienced marksman. 

I  think  I  have  never  before  witnessed  such 
devotion  to  the  work  as  in  these  singers.  Here 
is  indeed  entire  self-committal.  Every  one  throws 
aU  the  powers  he  has,  physical  and  spiritual,  into 
the  perfonnanee  of  the  music.  Every  tone  is 
attacked  with  a  conscious  certainty  of  success ; 
no  matter  how  complicated  the  rhythm,  it  is  given 
with  an  energy  and  truthfulness  that  a  first  rate 
violinist  can  hardly  excel.  The  singers  seem  to 
have  a  perfect  command  of  their  vocal  organs, 
and  are  no  less  certain  of  results  than  is  the  ac- 
complished Pianist  when  he  strikes  the  keys,  or 
the  violinist  when  he  draws  the  bow.  There  is 
an  entire  absence  of  that  sleepiness,  drowsiness, 
inattention,  and  fooHsh  levity  too  often  witnessed 
in  our  choirs.  No  looking  about,  or  whispering, 
or  laughing,  or  silliness,  but  close  attention  is  ever 
manifested.  I  wish  I  had  words  to  point  out  that 
consecration  to  the  work,  that  deep,  heartfelt  in- 
terest which  these  choir  members  seem  to  possess ; 


so  that  it  might  be  sought  for  by  our  American 
singers.  But  we  cannot  obtain  it  unless  we  use 
the  appropriate  means ;  education  only  will  do 
it ;  musical  training,  such  as  we  have  but  little 
idea  of,  must  go  before ;  and  as  we  plant,  so  we 
shaU  reap  in  these  things.  This  choir  is  drilled 
daily ;  five  o'clock  is  the  hour  when  they  come 
together  every  day  for  their  lesson,  or  rather  their 
training  and  practice.  For  so  far  as  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  observe,  the  teacJting  here  consists 
mostly  in  training.  But  I  must  not  enlarge.  I 
have  never  before  heard  a  vocal  chorus  so  prompt, 
so  energetic,  and  perfect  in  time  and  tune  as  on 
this  occasion.  The  place  too,  was  holy  ground, 
for  all  the  great  musicians  have  visited  that  saloon ; 
Bach  lived  there  as  his  home,  and  Handel,  and 
Haydn,  and  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  have 
been  there.  A  new  portrait  of  Bach  (or  rather 
an  old  one  put  in  perfect  order)  has  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  hall,  and  opposite  to  it,  is  a  fine 
bust  of  Schicht,  who,  though  less  known,  was  a 
very  profound  musician,  as  his  works  testify.  On 
the  whole,  I  have  not  attended  a  more  interesting 
musical  performance  in  Germany.  i,.  m. 


Leipsic,  April  2, 1852. 

Concert  by  the  Pupils  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

Last  evening  the  saloon  of  the  Gewandhaus 
was  crowded  to  listen  to  the  pupils  of  the  Conserva- 
tory. Concerts  are  occasionally  given,  perhaps  once 
a  quarter,  or  once  in  six  months,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Professors,  in  which  the  pupils  give 
specimens  of  their  proficiency  in  the  composition 
and  in  the  performance  of  music,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental. The  weather  was  very  unfavorable ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  rain,  the  house  was 
crowded,  indeed  some  persons  could  not  find  ad- 
mission. Tickets  are  not  sold,  but  are  ^ven 
away  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  to  their  friends. 
The  orchestra  at  such  times  is  in  part  made  up 
of  the  pupils,  deficiencies  being  suppKed  by  pro- 
fessors employed  for  the  occasion ;  of  course  they 
have  one  efiicient  band.  David  and  Deey- 
SCHOCK  were  at  the  head  of  the  violins.  Mo- 
scheles  conducted  the  piano  forte  pieces ; 
David  conducted  the  vioUn  concertos;  Eeitz 
conducted  the  songs ;  Richter  conducted  the 
chorus  music,  and  the  respective  authors  them- 
selves conducted  the  overtures.  There  were  two 
original  overtures  performed : 

I.  Overture  for  Orchestra,  composed  by  W.  Fkedep.io 

Nicolai,  of  Leyden,  Holland. 
U.  Overture  for  Orchestra,  composed  by  Heikeich  von 
Sahk,  of  Dresden,  Saxony. 

Both  of  these  overtures  were  highly  creditable 
to  the  young  men,  and  were  well  received ;  the 
last,  perhaps,  being  the  most  meritorious  produc- 
tion. The  other  music  consisted  of  selections 
from  various  authors,  as  follows : 

PIANO   FOP.TE   MUSIC. 

I.  Concerto  for  Piano  Forte  with  Orchestra,  by  Bee- 
thoven (C  Minor,  first  part,)  performed  by  Wil- 
helm  Gerbig,  of  Almelo,  Holland. 

n.  Trio  for  piano  forte,  violin,  and  violoncello,  by  Men- 
delssohn (No.  2,  C  Minor,)  perfoimed  by  three 
pupils,  Frauleiu  Laura  Boerngen,  of  Verden, 
Hanover;  Herr  F.  George  Haubold,  of  Leipsic; 
and  Herr  Graetzmacher. 

HI.  Grand  Sonata  for  piano  forte,  (F  Minor,  op.  54,) 
by  Beethoven,  performed  by  Fraulein  Eosalie 
Hirschfeld,  of  Danzig. 

laOLIN  MUSIC. 

I.  Concerto  for  Violin  with  orchestra,  by  Molique  (A 
Minor,  No.  6,  iirst  part,)  performed  by  Hen- 
George  Japha,  of  Koenigsberg,  Prussia. 


n.  Military  Concerto  for  Violin,  with  orchestra,  by  Li- 
pinski  (first  part,)  performed  by  Herr  Carl  Hahn, 
Nuremberg. 

HI.  Introduction  and  Variations  for  Violin,  with  orches- 
tra, by  David,  performed  by  Herr  Wilhelm  Lang- 
hanns,  Hambm-g. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

I.  Aria,  from  Stradella,  sung  by  Fraulein  Anna  Ma- 
sius,  Leipsic. 

H.  Aria,  by  Rossini  (Barber  of  Seville,)  sung  by  Frau- 
lein Marie  Kuehne,  Magdeburg. 

in.  Recitative  and  Aria,  from  Figaro,  by  Mozart,  simg 
by  Fraulein  Marie  Grohmann,  Magdeburg. 

CHOLP.   MUSIC. 

The  137th  Psalm,  for  Soprano  Solo,  Choir  and  Orches- 
tra, by  E.  F.  Richter. 

Such  was  the  music  of  the  school  exhibition ; 
it  was  in  all  respects  highly  creditable  to  the  in- 
stitution. The  students  are  from  various  parts  of 
Germany  and  England;  and  for  the  last  few 
years  America  has  also  been  represented.  Such 
an  institution  is  much  needed  in  our  country. 
A  Conservatory  of  Music  upon  a  proper  basis, 
and  under  suitable  regulations,  would  do  much 
for  the  advancement  of  a  pure  style,  and  correct 
taste.  It  would  be  to  music  what  the  Normal 
Schools  are  to  education  generally ;  would  raise 
the  standard  of  musical  education,  and  the  quah- 
fications  of  music  teachers ;  and  put  forth  an  in- 
fluence in  many  ways  t»  promote  the  cause  of 
secular  and  sacred,  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
in  the  land.  l.  m. 


New  Publications. 

Sonata  Pastoral,  for  the  Piano  Forte,  op.  28,  by 
Beethoven.    Boston:  O.  Ditson. 

Sonate,  que  venxs  tu? — (Sonata,  what  do  you  want  of 
me?):  said  the  French  critic,  who  was  at  a  loss  to  com  . 
prehend  the  meaning  or  the  charm  of  this  classical  form, 
in  which  the  great  composers  have  loved  to  develop  their 
purely  musical  ideas.  It  is  the  form  also  of  the  orches- 
tral symphony,  and  the  quartet,  tiio,  &c.,  for  string  in- 
sti'uments.  It  is  "  caviare  to  tlie  general,"  who  care 
nothing  for  a  strain  without  the  words,  unless  it  be  to 
lift  the  heels  in  march  or  dance.  Nevertheless  the  So- 
nata is  and  wUl  ever  remain  one  of  the  most  perfect, 
most  inexhaustibly  novel  and  interesthig,  as  well  as 
strictly  logical  fomis  of  ^Mre  music.  Not  till  oneyeefe 
its  beauty,  and  can  become  delightfully  absorbed  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  ever-unfolding  and  changing,  ever-vanish- 
ing and  re-appearing,  intertwining  and  separating  threads 
of  melody ;  not  till  one  can  listen  deeply  interested  in 
the  fate  of  the  themes  first  announced  in  the  Allegro; 
can  demand  a  religious  expression  for  the  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm to  which  it  carries  him,  in  the  Andante  or 
Adagio  foUowing;  aud  then  feel  the  need  of  frolicsome 
recreation  in  the  free  and  graceful  Scherzo,  or  Minuet 
and  Trio ;  and  finally  feel  cm'tailed  of  a  just  satisfaction, 
unless  he  may  hear  in  addition  to  all,  in  like  key  and 
kindred  theme  with  the  beginning,  the  bold  conclusion 
of  the  Finale :  —  not  till  one  knows  this  experience,  does 
he  properly  know  the  real  enjoyment  of  music.  And 
hence  all  musical  artists  and  composers  find  then-  choicest 
pleasures  in  little  social  performances  of  sometMng  in 
the  Sonata  foi-m,  especially  the  string  Quartet. 

In  the  Sonata  for  piano  forte,  one  who  has  half  the 
executive  power  required  for  the  modem  variation  and 
fantasia  school,  can,  to  say  the  least,  have  a  rich  and 
realizing  taste  of  tliis  kind  of  inspu-ation,  all  by  himself. 
And  would  he  taste  it  in  its  richest  depth  and  in  its 
purity,  would  he  number  the  hours  thereof  witli  his  best 
spiritual  communions  or  poetic  raptures,  let  him  study 
these  Sonatas  of  Beethoven,  who  in  this  outUne  form 
discloses  as  much  grandem-  of  thought  and  depth  of 
passion,  as  in  his  greatest  symphonies  for  a  whole  or- 
chestra. 

The  knowledge  of  these  things  is  gi'owing  among  our 
young  students  of  the  piano;  and  the  taste  so  formed, 
can  never  die  out.  With  so  excellent  and  cheap  an  edi- 
tion as  Mr.  Ditson  is  now  issuing  of  the  whole  of  them, 
it  becomes  a  duty  which  every  student  and  amateur 
owes  to  himself,  to  possess  the  set,  number  by  nmuber. 
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as  it  comes  out.  This  "Pastoral  Sonata"  foims  the 
fifteenth  of  the  series,  and  breathes  the  deep  tone-poet's 
feeling  of  the  woods  and  fields  and  summer,  like  his 
gi'eater  Symphony  of  the  same  title.  It  is  full  of  exqui- 
site passages,  and  there  is  great  variety  of  beauty  in  its 
several  movements.  Possess  yourself  well  of  its  spirit, 
by  practising  it  over  and  over,  and  you  will  have  a  new 
bond  of  intimacy  mth  nature. 

Les  Wilis  (Spirit  dances).  By  the  Author  of 
"  Glen-mary  Waltzes."  pp.  9.     O.  Ditson. 

Five  delicately  graceful  little  dance  melodies,  for 
the  piano,  in  the  forms  of  Mazurka-Polka,  Eedowa, 
Waltz  and  Polka,  conceived  in  allusion  to  a  French 
tradition,  according  to  which  the  "  Wilis  "  are  the  spirits 
of  maidens,  who  suffer  punishment  in  another  world  for 
an  excessive  love  of  dancing.  Of  com-se  the  punish- 
ment is  dancing  still.  It  is  one  of  the  London  Art  Union 
engravings,  if  we  remember  rightly,  "which  embodies  the 
same  superstition  exquisitely  to  the  eye.  Mendelssohn 
should  have  made  the  music.  But  as  he  did  not,  we 
may  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Eichakd  Willis  for  writing 
his  imagination  of  it,  in  these  popular  and  easy  fonns. 
—  The  title  page  is  prettily  engi-aved,  and  the  inside 
copies  a  description  of  the  scene  of  such  a  dance. 

TTie  Pestalozzian  School  Song  Book.  By  Geoege 
W.  Pkatt  and  J.  C.  Johnson.  Boaon  :  A. 
N.  Johnson,  36  School  Street. 

From  a  brief  perusal,  this  seems  to  us  a  vei-y  useful 
and  convenient  little  book  of  elementary  lessons,  vocal 
exercises,  songs  and  hymns  for  Schools.  The  rudiments 
are  well  stated  and  arranged.  It  is  properly  a  text  book, 
from  wliich  the  scholar  can  learn  at  fu'st  hand ;  the  defi- 
nitions being  in  plain  language  and  order,  and  each  fol- 
lowed by  such  a  series  of  illustrations,  as  saves  the 
trouble  of  writing  on  a  blackboard.  The  Songs  are 
harmonized  in  three  parts,  pleasant  melodies  to  pleasant 
words ;  and  the  whole  concluded  with  a  small  collection 
of  plain  psahn  and  hymn  tunes.  The  size  and  type  are 
convenient. 

Two  Hundred  and  FiffT/  Easy  Voluntaries  and 
Interludes,  for  the  Organ,  Melodeon,  Seraphine, 
Sfc.  By  John  Zundel.  pp.  87.  New  York : 
Mason  &  Law. 

Ml'.  Zundel  is  one  of  the  thorough-bred  German  or- 
ganists, a  pupil  of  EiNK,  at  home  among  the  fugues  of 
Bach  aud  Handel,  and  one  whose  example  goes  to  the 
discountenancing  in  the  church  of  shallow,  frivolous, 
operatic  or  variation  music,  or  drivelling,  aimless  so- 
called  voluntaries  and  improvisations,  and  to  the  illus- 
tratiug  of  the  real,  lofty  and  religious  style  of  music  that 
has  grown  up  mth  the  insti-ument,  through  its  inspired 
masters.  The  "Plymouth  Chiurch"  hi  Brooklyn  has 
him  for  an  organist.  Many  here  in  Boston  will  remem- 
ber the  impression  he  produced  a  few  summers  since  by 
his  organ-playing  at  the  "  Musical  Convention,"  when 
he  held  a  large  audience,  mostly  of  the  iminitiated  in 
such  thuigs,  enchained  by  a  great  fugue  of  Bach.  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  a  fit  person  to  prepare  a  manual 
for  his  jimiors,  who  compose  the  rank  aud  file  of  organ- 
ists in  our  many  churches. 

The  advantage  of  this  collection  resides  in  the  fact 
that,  while  it  meets  just  the  practical  organ  wants,  estab- 
lished in  the  routine  of  our  congi'egational  forms  of  wor- 
ship, supplyuig  opening  voluntaries  and  interludes  of  the 
customary  length,  in  aU  keys  and  moods  of  devout  sen- 
timent, it  carries  into  aU  these  httle  things  the  air  and 
style  of  the  true  learned  masters  of  the  instrument,  — 
priests,  they  might  be  called,  of  that  tone-temple  or 
celestial  city  of  harmony,  which  a  gi-eat  organ  is.  In 
the  sunplest  thing  you  like  to  feel  that  the  learning  and 
the  power  for  greater  aud  more  compUcated  he  beliind  it. 
Mendelssohn  may  ivrite  a  Chorale,  as  plainly  and  sunply 
as  a  Yankee  smghig-master ;  stUl  it  wUl  imply  all  the 
leai-ning  and  the  genius  of  Mendelssolm ;  it  is  steeped, 
baptized,  as  it  were,  in  the  deep  and  holy  spirit  of  his 
whole  musical  culture.  Were  it  not  better  that  the 
common  church  organist,  instead  of  extemporizing  his 
own  crude  vohmtaries,  should  take  such  simple  gems  as 
he  can  handle  out  of  the  mines  of  the  great  composers ; 
then,  simple  as  they  are,  whenever  they  are  played,  they 
will  set  vibrating  those  chords  in  the  audience  which  are 


in  unison  with  all  that  is  most  sublime  and  intricate  in 
the  creations  of  musical  art.  It  is  somewhat  in  this 
sense,  judging  from  a  hasty  perusal,  that  this  collection 
has  been  composed  or  arranged  from  noted  masters. 

A  well-wiitten  Preface  contams  a  history  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  organ,  with  hints  to  church  committees  with 
regard  to  purchasing.  The  book  is  printed  on  a  large, 
oblong  page,  on  beautiful  paper,  and  with  a  music  type 
superior  in  elegance  and  neatness  to  any  that  we  have 
seen. 
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BOSTON,  MAY  15,  1852. 

Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  Words. 

Without  words,  and  without  names  even !  It 
is  music  speaking  for  itself,  or  rather  speaking  for 
the  human  heart,  disdaining  any  other  inter- 
preter. Each  rrielody,  with  its  accompaniment, 
is  like  a  pure  stream  flowing  through  rich  scen- 
ery. The  stream  is  the  soul's  consciousness,  the 
scenery  is  the  world  of  mingled  associations 
through  which  it  flows,  time's  shadow  on  its  sur- 
face. Sometimes  however  the  accompaniment 
suggests  unearthly  scenery,  enchanted  regions, 
and  the  song  is  like  the  life  of  a  soul  disembodied, 
or  ti-anslated  where  it  knows  no  more  the  fretting 
bounds  of  time. 

Several  of  these  pieces  however  have  a  title, 
indicating  merely  their  general  character :  there 
is  one  styled  a  "  People's  Song,"  and  there  are 
three  "  Venetian  Gondola  Songs."  Let  us  look  at 
these  latter  for  the  present.  After  being  rocked 
by  this  music,  tiU  it  haunts  your  thoughts,  you 
feel  that  you  know  Venice,  though  you  may 
never  have  been  there. 

"  My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat, 
"Which  hke  a  sleeping  swan  doth  float 
Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing." 

The  atmosphere,  the  limpid  coolness  of  the 
■water,  the  rhythm  of  its  motion,  and  the  soft,  sad, 
yet  voluptuous  coloring  of  aR  things ;  in  short, 
the  very  volatile  essence  of  all  that  life,  is,  as  it 
were,  caught  and  perpetuated  in  these  subtle,  ac- 
commodating forms  of  melody.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  Venice  in  history,  is  a  question 
which  might  perhaps  be  answered,  if  we  could 
only  tell  what  influence  this  music  ministers  to 
the  mind.  Hearing  it  and  losing  yourself  in  it, 
you  inhabit  an  ideal  Venice,  the  soul,  as  it  were, 
of  the  real  one,  without  its  sins  and  infirmities, 
its  horrible  suicidal  contrasts. 

The  first  of  the  three  (Number  Six  of  the 
First  Set)  is  a  sustained  Andante,  in  six-eight 
measure.  The  accompaniment,  by  a  very  sim- 
ple figure,  gives  the  rocking  sensation  of  a  gondola, 
while  "  the  oars  keep  time."  The  gentle  key,  G 
minor,  indicates  soft  moonlight  or  star-light ;  and 
presently  the  song  floats  off,  in  loving  thirds  and 
sixths,  full  of  tenderness  and  musing  sadness, 
which  has  more  of  longing  in  it  than  of  regret 
for  actual  suSering.  It  rises  higher  and  louder 
at  times,  but  never  breaks  through  the  gentle 
spell,  always  sinks  back  into  the  dreaminess  of 
the  hour.  The  sentiment  is  so  pure,  that  one 
might  dream  himself  in  heaven ;  only  the  sadness 
makes  it  human.  Far  off  in  the  smooth  stream, 
the  boat  for  a  time  seems  fixed,  suspended,  and 
the  voice  alone,  amid  its  natural  accompaniments, 
informs  the  distance.  Again  the  motion  is  re- 
sumed, but  fainter  and  more  remote,  and  as  the 


sounds  die  away  in  the  smooth  shining  distance, 
how  magical  the  effect  of  those  soft  high  octaves, 
ever  and  anon  twice  struck,  as  if  to  assure  us 
that  beyond  it  is  as  beautiful  as  here  ;  and  finally 
all  the  harmonies  converge  into  a  single  note, 
just  as  broad  spaces  on  the  farthest  verge  and 
boundary  of  sight  are  represented  by  a  single  fine 
line.  At  the  introduction,  after  the  rocking  ac- 
companiment, so  soft  and  dreamy,  has  proceeded 
a  few  measures,  you  seem  suddenly  to  touch  the 
water  and  have  a  cold  thrill  of  reality  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  the  harmonies  brighten  into  the  major 
of  the  key.  The  predominating  expression  of 
the  Air,  however,  is  more  that  of  tranquil,  child- 
like harmony  and  peace,  than  of  any  restless 
passion ;  an  innocent  delight  just  slightly  tem- 
pered with  the  "  still  sad  music  of  humanity." 
The  coolness  of  the  buoyant  element  allays  aU 
inward  heat. 

In  the  next  one  (Second  Set,  No.  6,)  which  is 
a  quicker  movement,  marked  Allegretto  tran- 
quillo,  and  in  the  key  of  F  sharp  minor,  there  is 
a  more  stirring  and  exquisite  delight.  It  rises  to 
a  higher  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  as  if  the  heart  in 
its  stiU  joy  overflowed.  The  beauty  of  nature 
seenis  ahnost  too  much  for  the  soul,  the  hai-mony 
of  all  tilings  too  complete.  Fancy's  images  rise 
thicker  than  before.  The  hills,  the  clouds,  the 
gleaming  waters,  seem  more  hving  than  before, 
and  the  soul  stretches  out  its  ai-ms  to  them.  List- 
en to  that  long  high  trill,  which  seems  to  cany 
the  thoughts  up  and  afar,  as  if  they  had  left  the 
body  to  play  with  the  fleecy,  pearly  clouds  about 
the  moon,  while  the  boat  gHdes  on  in  its  sleep  un- 
consciously below ;  and  then  the  rapture  of  that 
bold  delicious  cadence,  with  which  the  reverie  is 
ended,  as  if  the  skies  came  down  with  us  to 
earth !  The  memory  of  that  aerial  excursion 
haunts  the  following  melodies ;  the  song  floats  in 
the  middle,  between  two  accompaniments,  the 
waves  below,  and  a  faint  prolonged  vibration  of 
that  same  high  note  above,  hke  a  thin  streak  of 
skyey  color  in  a  picture. 

The  last  one,  which  is  No.  5  of  the  Fifth  Set, 
is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  three.  It  is 
in  A  minor.  Andante  con  moto,  and  stUl  the  same 
rocking  six-eight  measure.  There  is  even  more 
of  the  physical  sensation  of  the  water  in  this. 
Ever  and  anon  the  stillness  is  startled  by  a  loud 
stroke  of  the  key-note,  answered  by  the  fifth  be- 
low, and  sometimes  in  the  lowest  octave,  which 
gives  one  an  awed  feeUng  of  the  depth  of  the 
dark  element,  as  if  a  sounding  line  were  dropped. 
And  affain  the  mingled  gurslins;  and  laughins;  of 
the  water,  as  it  runs  off  the  boat's  sides,  seems 
literally  imitated  in  those  strange  chromatic  ap- 
pogiaturas,  wliich  now  and  then  form  a  hurried 
introduction  to  the  principal  note.  The  whole 
tone  and  coloring  of  the  picture  is  deeper  than 
the  others.  It  Is  a  song  of  the  depth  of  the 
waters.  The  chords  are  richer,  and  the  modu- 
lations, climbing  towards  their  climax,  are  more 
wild  and  awe-iuspmng.  But  by  degrees  the 
motion  grows  more  gentle,  and  the  sea  more 
smooth,  and  the  strain  melts  away  in  a  free  liquid 
cadence,  in  the  major  of  the  key,  like  closing  the 
eyes  in  full  assurance  of  most  perfect  bUss. 

You  feel  that  no  soul  ever  conversed  more  in^ 
timately  with  nature,  than  did  Mendelssohn  when 
he  composed  this  music.  And  music  only  could 
reveal  what  is  here  revealed. 

If  you  would  know  Mendelssohn  truly,  study 
liim  in  these  "  Songs  without  Words."     They  are 
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of  his  most  genuine,  most  individual  inspirations. 
Tliey  are  quite  various  in  character,  —  some 
thii-ty-sbc  of  them  in  all ;  —  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  characteristic  trait  of  the  composer's  style,  de- 
veloped in  his  larger  works,  which  you  wiU  not 
find  quite  clearly  pronounced  in  one  of  these 
little  Lieder.  In  them  you  have  the  whole  of 
Mendelssohn,  that  is  of  the  innate,  and  not  the 
acquired  music  of  the  man. 


(CU 


New  Pianists  ia  Paris. 

There  seems  no  end  to  the  series  of  prodigies 
■in  this  line,  which  keep  up  an  ever  renewed /urore 
in  Paris.  Some  seem  really  artists,  in  whom  fin- 
ger work  is  subordinate  to  the  feehng  and  the  soul 
of  music ;  others  are  what  the  old  Bach  in  his 
day  called  "  finger  knights ;"  —  perhaps  now  we 
should  say  chevaliers  d'industrie  digitigrade.  Of 
the  former  class  is  Mdlle.  Clauss ;  to  the  latter, 
we  fear  from  the  description,  belongs  the  latest 
wonder,  who  has  been  exciting  the  Parisian  con- 
noisseurs and  diUettanti,  M.  Habeebiek.  Lmo- 
vations  in  fingering,  in  the  mechanical  art  of 
bringing  out  effects,  appear  to  be  the  fascination 
of  the  man,  or  rather  the  key  by  which  he  con- 
trives to  unlock  the  hlase  indifference  of  Paris 
and  get  at  his  public.  We  translate  from  the 
Gazette  Musicale  : 

"  M.  Haberbier  is  a  Prussian  from  Koenigsberg, 
about  forty  years  old,  who  plays  the  piano  like 
any  good  player ;  only,  he  performs  with  two 
hands  certain  passages  which  a  single  hand  might 
execute,  and  thereby  gives  more  intensity  to  the 
sounds,  especially  to  trills,  which,  being  thus 
struck  by  the  two  index  fingers,  have  more  force 
and  eclat.  But  the  two  hands,  thus  employed  in 
a  manner  in  perfecting  a  passage,  a  phrase,  must 
for  the  time  being  dispense  with  accompaniment, 
with  harmony  ;  which,  strictly  viewed,  is  no  great 
inconvenience,  since  harmony  kept  too  continually 
complete  produces  monotony  and  ennui  on  this 
instrument. 

"  M.  Haberbier  is  a  composei'-arranger,  [the 
term  will  suit  many  of  the  virtuosos,  who  have 
visited  iis],  and  does  not  seem  excessively  set  upon 
playing  only  his  own  music.  In  his  first  concert 
he  played  a  picturesque  fantasia,  entitled  '  Sou- 
venirs of  Norway,'  upon  popular  airs  of  that 
country ;  then  a  fragment  of  Thalberg's  fantasia 
on  Sonnamhula;  then  la  Fontaine,  an  imitative 
study,  not  too  well  justifying  its  title ;  and  then 
the  overture  to  '  William  Tell,'  arranged  by  him, 
and  one  might  say,  somewhat  by  Liszt,  who  might 
claim,  in  this  arrangement,  the  honors  of  collabora- 
tion. For  the  rest,  the  digital  gymnastics  em- 
ployed in  this  piece  by  the  Prassian  pianist, 
enabled  him  to  produce  fine  effects  and  make  his 
new  method  appreciated.  In  his  '  Souvenir  of 
Denmark,'  M.  Haberbier  displayed  in  that  national 
song,  which  is  the  Marseillaise  of  the  Danes,  a 
force,  a  harmonic  energy,  which  provoked  warm 
applause,  in  the  feminine  part  of  the  audience 
especially,  which  seemed  quite  enthusiastic.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  hall  was  crammed  with 
artists,  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  art  of 
playing  the  piano.  You  almost  walked  over  the 
heads  of  pianists.  As  for  me,  I  was  flanked  on 
the  right  and  left  by  two,  who  did  not  seem  very 
eager  to  adopt  the  fingering  of  M.  Haberbier. 

"  And,  to  continue  to  treat  this  piano  question, 
which  seems  to  us  not  nearly  exhausted,  we  will 
say  that  the  piano,  which  sums  up  in  itself  all 


music,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  end  exclu- 
sively instrumental,  but  as  a  means  of  expressing 
sentiments  by  harmonj'  and  melody,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. To  make  leap  out  from  it  a  rich,  sustained, 
round,  powerful,  expressive  tone,  not  too  much 
smothered  by  the  accompaniment,  —  that  should 
be  the  study  of  every  pianist  who  would  impress 
an  audience.  That  is  the  result  to  which  Mile. 
Mattmann  has  arrived.  She  elevates  the  modern 
music  to  its  height,  and  elevates  herself  to  the 
level  of  the  inspirations  of  our  great  masters.  In 
the  piece  entitled  :  Les  Champs,  by  Prudent,  her 
fingers  are  the  interpreters  of  all  the  thrilling 
sensations  of  nature ;  she  enacts  a  living  idyll 
before  your  eyes,  the  songs  of  the  villagers ;  she 
paints,  by  limpid  and  fugitive  sounds,  the  mur- 
muring rill;  you  seem  to  feel  and  breathe  the 
freshness  of  the  morning  breeze  ;  and  then  you 
hear  the  joyous  and  confused  laughter  of  birds, 
who  go  to  sleep  warbling  at  the  mysterious  ap- 
proach of  evening :  Theocritus,  Thompson,  Gess- 
ner,  have  painted  nothing  more  fresh. 

"  And  now  see  Louise  Mattmann  take  up  the 
op.  27  of  Beethoven,  which  she  has  made  her 
own,  that  Sonata  in  C  sharp  minor  ['  moonlight '], 
which  so  many  pianists  try  to  comprehend  and  to 
interpret ;  that  sombre  elegy,  which  exhales  all 
the  griefs  of  the  soul,  all  the  tortures  of  passion, 
the  terrors  of  despair  and  death.  The  young 
virtuoso  does  not  call  to  her  aid  poetic  images,  as 
we  here  are  obliged  to  do.  It  is  by  her  whole 
panting  frame,  it  is  by  the  emotive,  vibrating 
sound  of  the  human  voice,  which  escapes  from 
each  of  her  fingers,  that  she  proceeds,  that  she 
makes  herself  the  equal,  the  sister,  the  confidant 
of  Beethoven,  that  she  weeps  and  despairs  and 
cries  in  harmony  with  him.  Thus  to  identify 
body  and  soul  with  the  inspirations  of  genius,  is 
to  prove  that  one  possesses  it  herseU",  that  one  has 
received  this  sad  and  beautiful  gift  from  heaven 
at  her  birth." 


Madame  Otto  Goldschmidt  sings  the  first 
strains  of  her  farewell  on  Tuesday  night.  The 
programme  of  the  "last  concert  but  two  in 
America  "  is  announced.  It  is  made  up  after  the 
model  of  the  former  concerts,  which  established 
her  artistic  sway  among  us  ;  indeed  the  selections 
are  mostly  from  the  same  music.  Thus  she  is  to 
sing  first  that  grandest  specimen  of  the  modern 
romantic  school  of  German  opera,  the  Scena  and 
prayer  from  Der  Freyschutz,  the  thing  of  all  her 
brilliant  things  which  she  sings  the  heartiest ;  then 
one  of  the  florid  Italian  bravura  pieces,  showing 
the  extraordinary  play  of  her  voice  :  from  Beatrice 
di  Tenda;  then  (for  the  first  time  here),  with 
Badiali,  a  duet  from  Meyerbeer's  "  Huguenots ;" 
then  the  pure  melting  Mozart  melody  :  Deh  vieni 
non  tardar,  from  Figaro  ;  and  finally  the  "  Bird's 
Song." — This  brings  up  in  our  mind  some  snatches 
of  the  melody,  with  the  EngHsh  words  to  which  it 
is  sometimes  here  sung,  of  a  touching  four-part 
song  of  Mendelssojin : 

"  The  Nightingale  is  gone  away ! 

Spring-time  again  invites  her ; 
She  has  not  learned  another  lay, 

Her  old  Song  still  delights  her." 

And  this  is  all  to  be  in  New  York  !  Sadly  and 
wistfully  we  read  it ;  most  of  our  readers  proba- 
bly will  not  be  there.  Yet  do  we  not  all  regard 
those  farewell  concerts  as  in  a  certain  sense  our 
own  occasion  ?  The  feelings  of  aU,  whom  the 
matchless  singer  has  won  to  the  love  of  lofty  song 


and  of  the  divine  humanity  expressed  in  song, 
flow  to  that  favored  audience  that  is  to  represent 
us  all ;  they  are  to  listen  for  us  all  vicariously. 
For  it  is  really  a  matter  of  general  concern,  when 
an  Artist  of  the  highest  stamp,  the  first  who  ever 
came  to  us,  and  who  has  been  revealing  to  the 
heart  and  brain  of  this  young  giant  nation  the 
true  beautjf,  dignity  and  consequence  of  Art,  now 
takes  her  leave.  It  is  as  if  we,  this  whole  people, 
had  been  hearing  most  entrancing  and  mysterious 
music  in  our  sleep,  music  such  as  changes  the 
whole  tone  of  hfe,  and  were  now  leaning  forward 
to  where  we  seem  to  hear  its  last  faint  receding 
strains. 

Perhaps  next  week  we  shall  be  able  to  report 
somewhat  of  these  concerts ;  for  no  one  thinks  of 
other  music  now.  Meanwhile  we  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  go  back  to,  and  even  the  rashness  to 
print  upon  another'  page,  some  notes  we  made  a 
year  ago,  recalling  first  impressions  of  the  Lind. 
Sure  we  are,  we  shall  find  no  occasion  to  wnsay 
aught;  —  but  who  shall  say  the  more  that  can 
and  should  be  said,  ■ —  the  chief  part  being,  after 
all,  unspeakable  and  only  felt  and  working  some- 
how in  the  lives  of  the  true  listeners. 


Crowded  Out.  A  rich  letter  from  "  Hafiz," 
about  music  in  New  York,  came  to  hand  jnst  as 
our  paper  wcis  about  made  up.  It  will  be  good 
next  week ;  meanwhile  we  make  room  here  for 
the  concluding  lines : 

"  Madame  Goldschmidt  is  in  town,  and  was 
serenaded  at  Delmenico's  on  Monday  evening.  I 
had  recently  the  rare  pleasure  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  her  husband.  The  impression  of 
his  playing,  —  its  quiet,  rich  refinement,  its  deep 
feeling  and  exquisite  appreciation  of  whatever  is 
noble  in  thought  and  delicate  in  sentiment,  —  was 
most  fully  confirmed  by  that  of  the  man.  I  wish 
it  were  right  to  say  more,  for  there  are  some 
pleasures  of  which  we  would  gladly  make  the 
whole  world  a  confidant. 

"  Ole  Bull  comes  from  the  South,  witching 
the  world  as  he  advances.  It  is  his  intention,  I 
learn  privately,  to  give  Concerts  here,  and  I  am 
curious  to  find  if  my  old  enthusiasm  for  him  ivill 
be  awakened.  Think  of  us  on  the  eve  of  hearing 
Jenny  Lind  and  Ole  Bull !" 

Happy  Howadji !  But  we  mean  to  be  there 
too,  and  share  that  happiness  with  you ;  for 
whence,  but  from  New  York,  can  a  Journal  of 
Music  be  edited,  while  the  Queen  of  Song  there 
holds  her  court ! 


Items. — Alboni,  the  greatest  contralto  in  the 
world,  it  is  reported,  will  sail  for  this  country  on 

the  1 7th  of  this  month. The  mystery  of  Mdlle. 

Wagnek's  engaging  herself  to  the  Koyal  Italian 
Opera,  in  London,  notwithstanding  Lumley's  an- 
nouncement of  her,  is  explained  by  the  report 
that  she  was  not  satisfied  with  Lumley's  security. 
Two  bran  new  English  Oratorios  are  an- 
nounced for  the  forthcoming  Birmingham  festi- 
vals.  It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  our  Mu- 
sical Fund   Society  have  resolved  to  have 

private,   as  well   as   public,  rehearsals. The 

"  Boston  Music  Hall  "  is  rapidly  rising  above 
ground  ;  a  hundred  workmen  are  now  employed 
upon  its  walls. 


Hector  Beklioz,  the  eccentric  French  com- 
poser, is  just  now  all  the  rage  at  Weimar.  His 
opera,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  was  brought  out  at  the 
theatre  on  March  24th,  under  the  direction  of 
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LiSTz,  -who  is  now  chapel-master  at  that  place. 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  same  evening 
of  this  performance,  another  composition  by 
Berlioz,  entitled  Romeo  and  Juliet,  was  produced 
under  his  own  direction,  in  London,  at  Exeter 
Hall.  A  letter  from  Liszt  concerning  this  per- 
formance commences  in  the  foUowiug  strain :  — 
"  '  Honor  to  the  master  chisellers  ! '  Glory  to 
things  of  beauty,  and  space  for  them !  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  represented  yesterday  evening,  March 
the  20th,  will  continue  on  its  legs,  and  without 
abatement  of  one  inch  of  its  stature.  Without 
any  puff,  London  and  Paris  may  be  informed  of 
its  success.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  works 
whereof  I  am  aware.  There  is  here  simultane- 
ously splendid  chiselling  and  original  and  life- 
gloiving  statuary,  &c." 


m 


Books  and  Journals. 

The  Hoioadji  in  Syria.  By  Geokge  William 
CuKTis.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
18-52. 

Who  -ktU  not  welcome  another  book  by  the  author  of 
"  Nile  Notes  ?"  Like  that,  the  present  volume  is  no  dry 
statistical  log-book  of  voyages  and  travels.  The  measure 
has  been  taken  again  and  again  of  everything  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  by  ai-mies  of  savans.  The  real  poet  traveller, 
whom  we  love  to  read  and  talk  with,  takes  their  labors 
with  him  as  his  guide  and  yard-stick ;  but  the  book  he 
writes  to  us,  is  the  spirit  of  the  Eastern  scenery  and  life 
passed  tlu'ough  his  own  sympathetic  and  poetic  soul,  as 
it  were  the  music  of  an  organ  or  the  glow  of  smiset,  and 
reproduced  in  free  prose-poem  form,  which,  as  we  read 
it,  fills  us  with  the  aroma  and  the  genuine  sensation  of 
the  scenes  which  he  has  visited.  These  live  on  in  him, 
and  so  he  ivrites  from  memory,  that  is,  from  his  owa. 
tempered  consciousness  and  feeling,  at  a  year's  distance, 
as  vividly  and  safely  as  if  he  were  penning  notes  upon 
the  spot. 

The  exuberance  of  style  and  fancy  in  the  former  book 
is  somewhat  sobered  down  in  this ;  and  yet,  to  show  how 
genuine  that  exuberance  was,  it  here  wears  for  itself  a 
thousand  little  sly  side  chamiels  of  delicate  wit  and  hu- 
mor, through  which  it  runs  pratthng  and  sparkling  along 
by  the  side  of  the  grave  or  sentimental  discourse.  The 
book  is  tojied  chicti  by  a  deeper  experience,  without  any 
loss  of  young  poetic  wealth  and  fervor.  We  have  read 
nothmg  lately,  which  affected  us  and  held  us  occupied  in 
a  manner  so  like  that  of  the  best  romantic  music,  say  of 
Mendelssohn  or  Chopin.  Take  this  sentence,  as  a  fair 
sample;  it  closes  the  chapter  of  the  first  day's  ti'avel  in 
the  Syrian  desert:  does  it  not  seem  the  translation  into 
words  of  some  exquisite  Notturno  f 

"  A  gay  wind  blew  out  of  the  desert,  tossing  sand  in 
their  faces,  and  running  vnth  low  gusty  laughter  to  play 
with  the  palms,  and  to  carry  back  into  the  Avilderness  the 
Muezzin's  cry. 

"  It  fled,  and  we  watched  the  day  gloriously  dying. 
Then  suddenly  fell  over  the  world  the  sable  folds  of  the 
great  tent  of  Night :  the  darkness  was  cool  and  sweet, 
and  through  myriads  of  points  above,  the  gone  glory  of 
the  day  looked  In  and  made  the  darkness  gorgeous." 

The  Knickerbocker  for  May  is  received  from  Fetridge 
&  Co.,  agents  in  tills  city.  It  is  full  of  pleasant  literary 
varieties ;  among  others,  a  long  extract  from  an  unpub- 
lished poem  by  Halleck,  and  a  couple  of  chapters  of 
the  "  Fudge  Papers,"  contributed  serially,  with  an  eye 
eventuaUy  to  a  book,  by  Ik  Marvel.  The  "  Editor's 
Table ' '  is  loaded  with  bon-bons ;  it  is  one  unbroken  sti'etch 
of  twenty  pages,  as  compact  as  the  thickest  forest  foliage, 
where  the  eye  may  light  at  any  point  and  find  something 
pleasant;  —  you  may  begin  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end, 
and  find  the  beginnmg  of  something,  and  the  subjects 
pass  you  Uke  the  individuals  in  a  crowd.  A  very  enter- 
taining editor  is  Mr.  L.  Gayloed  Clark,  and  we  are 
happy  to  read  the  announcement  on  this  said  "  Editor's 
Table  "  that  some  of  the  choice  gatherings  thereof  for 
sixteen  years  past  are  to  be  pubhshed  in  a  book  by  the 
Messrs.  Ajspleton. 

The  Favorite,  a  Monthly  Magazine  of  instruction  and 
amusement  for  Boys  aud  Ghls,  D.  H.  Jacques,  editor,  is 
on  our  table.  From  inspection  of  this  No.  I.  for  April, 
as  well  as  from  old  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Jacques,  we 
can  commend  it  heartily  to  our  young  friends.    It  is 


made  very  attractive  to  the  eye  by  marginal  wood-cuts 
and  illuminated  cover;  and  the  reading  matter  is  just 
such  as  children  love,  wliile  they  gather  up  thereby  some 
grains  of  wisdom  and  acquire  habits  of  observation,  as 
weU  as  feed  a  pure  unagination  and  a  sense  of  the  Beau- 
tiful. German  Fairy  tales  are  here  happily  retold ;  fan- 
cied dialogues  of  young  folks,  little  transplantations  from 
classic  mythology,  bits  of  news  for  youthful  scientific 
curiosity,  &c.  &c.,  fill  up  the  pages  pleasantly. 

Every  happy  cliild  should  be  a  subscriber  to  this 
monthly  feast,  and  help  ensure  its  continuous  and  uicreas- 
ing  richness.  It  costs  but  ^1  per  year,  and  is  published 
in  New  York,  by  Hyatt  &  Jacques,  97  Cliff  Sti-eet.  We 
shaU  be  happy  to  receive  and  transmit  subscriptions  from 
oui-  young  friends  hereabouts. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Editor,  Charles  H^vle,  Esq., 
and  the  publish^-s,  Messrs.  Bedding  &  Co.,  for  a  full  set, 
from  the  beginning,  of  To-Day,  a  Boston  Literary  Journal, 
pubhshed  every  Saturday.  It  is  very  neatly  printed  in 
octavo  book  foim,  and  its  literary  melange  of  reviews, 
poems,  tales,  extracts  from  forthcoming  new  books,  &c., 
is  Uvely,  sensible  and  in  good  taste.  Each  number  of  "  To- 
Day,"  seems  an  improvement  on  the  last,  and  it  has  now 
reached  nmnber  twenty. 

We  have  owed  no  small  assistance,  in  the  organizing 
of  om'  subscription  list  and  sending  out  of  specimens, 
to  the  Massachusetts  Register  and  Business  Directory,  for 
1852,  for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  pub- 
Usher,  Mr.  George  Adams,  91  Washington  street.  In  it 
you  find  the  names  of  all  the  towns  and  counties,  the 
oflicials,  the  societies  and  corporations,  the  principal 
traders,  manufactm-ers  and  men  of  professions,  the  news- 
papers, the  academies,  &c.  &o.,  in  our  State. 

There  is  a  sort  of  charm  about  well  aiTanged  Sta- 
tistics, which  is  almost  as  assthetic,  as  the  sense  of  clean- 
liness and  order  in  one's  life.  Not  a  little  inspiration 
comes  out  of  this  homely  economy,  shapmg  multifai-ious 
dry  facts  into  an  orderly  world  or  Kosmos. 


J.   BUTTERFIELD, 

^nli  nti^  (Drnamtntiil  ^kinter, 

AT  THE  OPEICE  OE 

B'WIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OP  M0SIO, 

21   Scliool   Street,   Boston. 

CONCERT  BILLS,  PROGRAMMES,   TICKETS,  and  every 
description  of  JOB  and  FANCY  PRINTING,  neatly 
and  promptly  executed.  5    tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

Wo.  34:4:  "Wasliington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  (f-  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

MUSIC    BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

BENJAMIN  B.  MUSSEY  &  CO. 

S9   Cornliill,    Boston. 

BERTIKI'S   PIANO    FORTE    INSTRUCTOR. 
A  Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for  the  Piano  Forte. 

By  Henry  Bertini,  The  only  complete  and  correct  edition 

published. 

Tlie  Modera  Harp,  or  BOSTON  SACRED  MELODIST. 
A  Collection  of  Church  Music.  By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  E. 
Gould. 

Tlie  Opei'a  Clioriis  Book.  Consisting  of  Trios,  Quar- 
tets, Quintets,  Solos,  and  Choruses,  from  the  most  pop- 
ular Operas.    By  E.  L.  White  and  J,  Edgar  Gould. 

Sal>l»atli  Scliool  Lute.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
appropriate  Melodies,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath 
Schools. 

Tlie  Tyroliaii  Lyre.  A  Glee  Book  consisting  of  easy 
pieces,  arranged  mostly  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass  voices,  for  the  use  of  Societies,  Schools,  Clubs,  Choirs, 
and  the  social  circle.    By  E.  L.  White  and  John  E.  Gould. 

Sacred  Cliorais  Boolt.  Consisting  mostly  of  Selections 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Muzaht,  Mendels- 
sohn, Romberg,  Neukomsi,  Rossini,  &c.  &c.,  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte.  Suitable  for 
singing  societies,  and  advanced  schools.  By  Edward  L. 
White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

The  Jenny  Lind  Glee  Book.  Consisting  of  the 
most  popular  Songs  sung  by  Mad'lle  Jennv  Lind.  By 
David  Paine. 

Popnlar  Scliool  Song  Books  ;  THE  WREATH 
OF  SCHOOL  SONGS.  By  Edward  L.  White  and  John  E. 
Gould. 

Elementary  Music  Book.    By  Benjamin  E.  Baker. 
Apr.  10.  tf 


CHOICE    lyiUSIC    BOOKS 

published  and  for  sale  by 

OLIVER    DITSON, 
115    W asliington    Street,    Boston. 

CZERNY'S  Method  for  the  Piano,      ....  ®3.00 

Bertini's  lustructions  for  the  Piano,       .        .         .  3.00 

Hunten's  Piano  Forte  Instructions,       ....  1.50 

The  Child's  First  Music  Book, 50 

The  Piano  without  a  Master, .50 

The  Melodeon  without  a  Master, ,50 

The  Guitar  without  a  Master, ,50 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  for  Guitar,    ....  2.00 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  of  Singing,    ....  2.50 

Vocal  Exercises  and  Solfeggios  —  Lowell  Mason,  .        .  1.00 

Spohr's  Tiohn  School, 300 

Wragg's  Flute  Instructor, 1.00 

Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,       ....  2,50 

The  Seminary  CUss  Book  of  Music,       ....  .50 

Czerny's  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,     ....  .50 

Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music, .25 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass,            .....  75 

Five  Thousand  Musical  Terms — A  Complete  Dictionary,  .50 

Apr.  10.  tf 

FOREIGN     MUSIC- 

CONSTANTLY  RECEIVING  all  new  publications 
as  issued  in  Europe.  Complete  series  of  Progressive 
Exercises  and  instructive  pieces  for  Piano  Forte,  by  Beyer, 
RosELLEN,  Voss,  CzERNY,  Thalberg,  and  all  other  popular 
and  approved  writers;  classical  compositions  by  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,.  &c.  &c. — all  origi- 
nal copies — being  free  from  errors  and  mutilations,  and  issued 
in  a  style  of  superlative  elegance.  Violon,  Flute,  and  Organ 
Music  ;  Itahan  Operas  ;  Latin  Hymns  and  Masses  in  variety. 

Very  pxtra  Roman  and  Neapolitan  VIOLIN  and  GUITAR 
STRINGS. 

PAUL    K.    \%rEIZEIi, 

213   FULTON  STREET,   BROOKLYN,   NEW   YORK. 

New  York,  Apr.  17.  6t* 

E.   H.  WADE, 

197  'Wasliington  Street,  Boston. 

PUBIilSHER  <fc  I5EAX.ER  IM  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandisi?  of  ovcrv  description.  Pubhsher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOR  THE"  PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.    PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  aU  of  the 
Music  published  by  W,  H.  Oakes,  C.  Bradlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10. t^ 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

Wo.  139  IVasliiaigton  Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIAMO    FOKTE    MANUFACTURER, 
334:  "VS^'askington    Street,  Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

Mrs.  ROgA  OARCIA  Be  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OP  THE 

PIANOFORTE, SINGING  &.GUITAR, 

Residence  Wo.  37  Ask  St.,  Boston. 

MR.  I>e  RIBAS  will  jjive  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Apr.  10.  3m 

MR.     ARTHURSON, 

HAVING  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  is  prepared  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  Pupils 
for  instruction  in  the  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  ITALIAN  AND 
ENGLISH  VOCALIZATION.  Terms,  per  quarter,  ?^m.  The 
first  month,  three  lessons  per  week  —  each  lesson  one  hour's 
duration. 

The  advantages,  which  a  long  residence  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  has  given  him,  of  studying  under  the  first 
masters  of  the  day,  will,  he  doubts  not,  be  fuUy  appreciated 
by  those  desirous  of  rapid  advancement  in  the  art.  The  above 
terms  include  instruction  in  the  Italian  language,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the  voice, 
and  a  disti7ict  articulation. 

Communicacions  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Geo.  P. 
Reed,  17  Tremout  Row,  3    3ni 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE, 

35  CornJuill,   Boston. 

CONSTANTLY  FOR  SALE,  a  complete  assortment  and 
large  stock  of  Materials  for  OIL  PAINTING ;  also  for 
AVATER  COLOR  PAINTING  and  DRAWING,  viz :  Artists^ 
Colors  for  Oil  Painting,  prepared  in  Tubes  ;  prepared  Can- 
vas for  Oil  Painting ;  Bristle,  Sable,  Camel's  Hair,  aud  Badger 
Brushes ;  Powder  Colors  ;  aud  all  other  articles  required  lor 
Painting  iu  Oil.  — also  — 

DRAWINQ  MATERIALS. 
Best  French  and  Swiss  Colored  Crayons  ;  Conte,  Black,  and 
White  Crayons  ;  Pencils  ;  Draiviug  Paper  in  great  variety  and 
in  roll  of  anj'- length  ;  Crayon  Paper  and  Board  ;  Mono-Chro- 
matic Board  ;  Superior  Water  Colors,  in  cakes  separately  or  in 
sets,  &c.  &c. 

The  above  articles  are  imported  principally  direct  from  the 
celebrated  Color  establishment  of  Winsor  &  Newton  of  Lon- 
don, to  the  sale  of  wliose  materials  the  subscriber  gives  par- 
ticular attention.  This  House  obtained  the  Prize  Medal  for 
Colors  awarded  at  the  Great  Exhibition  iu  London. 

Apr.  10.  tf  M.  J.  WHIPPLE,  35   CornhiU. 
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AN    OLD    SONG, 

WITH   A 

NOTE    BY    CHARLES    LAMB. 

This  quaint  old  song,  with  Lamb's  quainter  commen- 
dation of  it  to  his  musical  friend,  (Vincent  Novello?), 
is  taken  from  "  The  -Arraignment  of  Paris,"  a  Dramatic 
Pastoral,  by  Geokge  Peele,  1584.  We  prefix  a  bit  of 
the  introductory  dialogue. 

i  Paris.    Nay,  what  thou  wilt;  but  since  my  cunning 

not  compares  with  thine, 
Begin  some  toy  that  I  can  play  upon  this  pipe  of  mine. 
(Enane.     There  is  a  pretty  Sonnet  then,  we  call  it 
Cupid's  Cuese: 
"  They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new,  pray  Gods  they 
change  for  worse." 

[  Th£y  sing. 

(En.    Fair,  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair, 

As  fair  as  any  may  be, 
The  fairest  shepherd  on  our  green, 

A  Love  for  any  Lady. 

Par.    Fair,  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair, 

As  fair  as  any  may  be. 
Thy  love  is  fair  for  thee  alone, 

And  for  no  other  Lady. 

(En.    My  Love  is  fair,  my  Love  is  gay, 
And  fresh  as  bin  the  flowers  in  May, 
And  of  my  love  my  roundelay. 
My  meny,  meiTy,  men-y  roundelay, 
Concludes  with  Cupid's  curse : 
They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new, 
Pray  Gods  they  change  for  worse. 

^"'MFS;Sdli;:|^:}r^^»«^<^; 

(En.    5Iy  Love  can  pipe,  my  Love  can  sing, 
My  Love  can  many  a  pretty  thing, 
And  of  Ms  lovely  praises  ring 
My  meny,  merry,  merry  roundelays. 
Amen  to  Cupid's  Curse : 
They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new. 
Pray  Gods  they  change  for  worse. 

To  my  esteemed  Fri&nd.  and  excellent  Musician^  V.  N.,  Esq. 

Dear.  Sir,  —  I  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Sylvan 
Deities,  and  of  the  Muses,  whom  you  honor,  and  they  recipro- 
cally love  and  honor  you,  —  rescue  this  old  and  passionate 
Ditty  —  the  very  flower  of  an  old  Jvrgotten  Pastoral.^  which 
had  it  been  in  all  parts  equal,  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of 
Fletcher  had  been  but  a  second  name  in  this  sort  of  Writing  — 
rescue  it  from  the  profane  hands  of  every  common  Composer ; 
and  in  one  of  your  tranquillest  moods,  when  you  have  most 
leisure  from  those  sad  thoughts,  which  sometimes  unworthily 
beset  you  ;  yet  a  mood,  in  itself  not  unalhed  to  the  better  sort 
of  melancholy  ;  laying  by  for  once  the  lofty  Organ,  with  which 
you  shake  the  Temples ;  attune,  as  to  the  Pipe  of  Paris  him- 
self, to  some  milder  and  more  love-according  instrument,  this 
pretty  Courtship  between  Paris  and  his  (then  not -a^-yet-for- 
gotten)  OEnone.  ObUge  me,  and  all  more  knowing  Judges  of 
Music  and  of  Poesy,  by  the  adaptation  of  fit  musical  numbers, 
which  it  only  wants,  to  be  the  rarest  Love  Dialogue  in  our 
language.  Your  Implorer,  C.  L. 


I^ttertiHtmrats. 


ARY    SCHEPFER'S 

PAINTING  OF 

THE    DEAD    CHRIiST, 

IS  NOW  OFFERED  FOR  SALE  at  about  one-third  of  the 
co6t  of  importation  ;  namely,  the  low  price  of  Fifteen  Hun- 
dred Dollars. 

This  is  an  opportunity  of  obtaining,  at  an  unprecedented 
low  price,  a  celebrated  work  of  Scheffee,  who  is  universally 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  painters.  Se- 
vere, spiritual,  grand,  simple  —  he  possesses  the  most  wonder- 
ful power  over  the  heart,  and  the  pathos  and  force  of  his  ideas 
enchain  the  attention  and  excite  the  soul  with  holy  passion. 
His  world-renowned  painting  of  "  Christus  Consolator  "  finds 
an  equal  in  this  late  production  of  his  pencil. 

This  picture  is  on  exhibition  and  sale,  at 

Apr.  10.  tf         N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13   Tremont  Row. 

DEPOT    FOR 
HomcBOpatSiic   Books  &  JTIedicines ; 

HYDROPATHIC  BOOKS;  Phonographic  and  Phonotypic 
Works ;  Fowler  &  Wells'  Publications  on  Phrenology 
and  Physiology,  &c. ;  Writings  of  Emanuel  Swedehborg, 
Theological  and  Philosophical ;  Barometers,  Thermometers, 
"- '     For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 


MUSICAl,    \«fORKS 

RECENTLY    PUBLISHED    BY 

MASON   &  LAW, 

33  Park  Row,  Opposite  Astor  House,  N.  Tork. 

THE  AC  AHEM  Y  VOCAIilST.  A  Collection  of  Vo- 
cal Music,  arranged  for  the  use  of  Seminaries,  High 
Schools,  Singing  Classes,  &c.  By  George  F.  Root,  Professor 
of  Music  in  Rutgers  and  Spingler  Institutes,  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  &c.  With  a  complete  course  of 
Elementary  Instruction,  Vocal  Exercises,  and  Solfeggios,  by 
Lowell  Mason. 

This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  our 
Higher  Schools  and  Institutions.    The  music  is  arranged  for 
three  parts,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  sung  exclu- 
sively by  female  voices  or  by  a  mixed  choir.    Whenever  solos 
occur,  a  simple  accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte  or  Melode- 
on  has  been  added.    The  work  is  printed  from  new  English 
type  and  on  beautiful  paper.     JRetailprice,  62  1-2  cents. 
ZUNHEIi'S  ORGAN  BOOK.     By  John  Zundel.    Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Easy  Voluntaries  and  Interludes  for  the 
Organ,  Melodeon,  Seraphine,  &c.    With  Introductory  Re- 
marks, Description  of  Stops,  Directions  f(S  the  Purchase  of 
Organs,  &c.,  adapting  the  work  especially  to  the  wants  of 
young  organists,  and  those  who  have  made  sufB.eient  progress 
to  accompany  plain  Psalmody  on  the  Organ,  Melodeon,  or 
Seraphine.     Retailprice,  $1.50 
THE  OLEE  HIVE.     BOSTON  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 
A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  selected  and  arranged 
for  the  Musical  Conventions  and  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music.    By  Lowell  Mason  and  George 
James  Webb. 
Here  are  Thirty-three  choice,  tasteful,  and  sprightly  Glees 
and  Part  Songs,  mostly  new,  from  the  best  Authors,  sold  at  an 
exceedingly  low  price.    It  is  just  the  book  wanted  by  Singing 
Clubs,  Societies,  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle.    Retail  pricCy 
38  cents. 

■WIIiDER'S  SCHOOI.  MUSIC.    A  Collection  of  Thir- 
ty-six New  and  Beautiful  Songs,  arranged  for  Schools  and 
Juvenile  Classes.    By  L.  Wilder,  Teacher  of  Music  in  the 
Brooklyn  Music  Schools,  &c. 
This  work  has  already  been  adopted  in  the  Schools  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  &c.     Retailprice,  18  3-4  cents. 
CAMTICA   liAUHIS  :    Or,  THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  OF 
CHURCH  MUSIC.     By  Lowell  Mason,  Professor  in  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society's  Collection,  Carmina  Sacra,  and  other  of  the 
most  popular  Music  Books  in  the  country ;  and  George 
James  Webb,  Professor  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music, 
and  Editor  of  many  valuable  Musical  Works. 

The  increased  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  received,  and 
the  unprecedented  success  of  this  book,  MASON  AND 
WEBB'S  LATEST  WORK,  as  well  as  the  warm  commendations 
it  has  received  from  the  Musical  Profession  generally,  establish 
it  as  the  best  and  most  attractive  collection  of  Church  Music 
which  even  these  celebrated  authors  have  ever  produced.  It 
contains  a  greater  amount,  as  well  as  variety,  of  truly  beauti- 
ful new  tunes,  anthems,  chants,  and  other  pieces,  than  any 
similar  work  ;  besides  a  copious  collection  of  the  standard  old 
tunes.  The  Elements  of  Vocal  Music  have  been  newly  and 
■most  carefully  prepared,  and  to  adapt  it  more  particularly  to 
Choirs  and  Singing  ScaooLS,  about  Two  Hundred  Solfeggio 
Exercises  arid  Progressive  Lessons  have  been  added.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  testimonials  from  the  press,  it  having  been 
pronounced  the  "most  valuable  Book  op  Church  Music  ever 
issued,"  it  has  received  from  every  section  of  the  country  the 
unqualified  approbation  of  more  than  One  Hundred  Peopes- 
SORS  AND  Teachers  of  Music.    Retail  price,  88  cents. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 
MARX'S  MUSICAL  COMPOSITIOW.    The  Theory 
and  Piractice  of  Musical  Composition.    By  Adolph  Bernard 
Marx,  Doctor  of  Music,   &c.      Translated  from  the  third 
German  Edition,  and  edited  by  Hermann  S.  Saroki. 

A.  B.  Marx  holds  such  high  rank  in  Germany  as  a  writer 
upon  the  subject  of  Musical  Composition,  that  any  recommen- 
dation of  his  great  work  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  musical  literature  of  the  land  which  is  emphatically 
the  home  of  music,  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  without  a 
rival  as  a  treatise  upon  this  subject,  thoroughly  scientific  and 
yet  adapted  to  popular  comprehension. 

The  present  translation  is  beautifully  printed  in  406  octavo 
pages,  and  bound  in  English  cloth.     Retail  price,  ^2.50. 

NEW  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK. 
TEMPIiE  MEIiOniES.  A  Collection  of  nearly  all  the 
Standard  and  Popular  Tunes,  in  connection  with  Five  Hun- 
dred Favorite  Hymns  ;  arranged  as  a  Hymn  and  Tune  Book 
for  Vestries,  Social  Meetings,  Congregational  and  Family 
Worship,  &c.    By  Darius  E.  Jones. 

This  work  has  already  been  introduced,  and  is  used  with 
great  satisfaction  and  profit  in  the  vestries  of  many  Churches 
and  in  the  Congregations  of  some,  while  the  publishers  have 
received  numerous  recommendations  from  Clergymen  and 
others.  Those  who  love  the  old  tunes,  and  who  deem  it  a 
desirable  object  that  as  many  as  possible  should  unite  in  the 
singing,  especially  at  social  meetings,  will  find  this  exactly  the 
book  wanted. 

***  Two  Editions  of  the  Work  are  published — an  Octavo 
Edition,  price  One  Dollar ;  a  Duodecimo  Edition,  price  Sev- 
enty-Jive Cents.  Both  Editions  are  the  same  as  regards  con- 
tents, PAGE  FOR  page,  and  vary  only  in  the  size  of  type.  A 
liberal  discount  will  be  made  when  ordered  by  the  quantity 
for  Churches,  Vestries,  &c. 
New  York,  Apr.  17.  tf 


Apr.  10. 


OTIS  CLAPP,  23  School  St. 


T.  R.  MARVIN  8l  E.  L-  BALCH, 

No.  4r3  Congress   Street, 

HAVING  EVERY  FACILITY  for  executing  work  in  their 
line  with  neatness  and  despatch,  solicit  the  patronage  of 
their  friends  and  the  public. 

The  junior  partner  having  devoted  several  years  exclusively 
to  this  branch  of  the  profession,  we  feel  warranted  in  ass.uiiug 
satisfaction  to  those  who  wish  for  bopebior  WORK. 

Boston,  May  1, 1852.  5    Sm 


NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  <fc  CO.  havejust  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
KUSES,"  price  reduced  from  IB24  to  $14  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J,  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

The  Nightingale'' s  Nest,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thaver  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  periorm  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.    Price,  $6  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  Neiv  Instructions  for  the  Piano ;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  hj  Julius  Knorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.    Price,  5f2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Hatdn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.     tf 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTALOZZIAIV  SCHOOIi  SOIVG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  songs;  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  0.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
PubUshedby  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.,  Boston. 


%*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  Wo.  36  Scliool  Street, 
(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

CZERNY'S  PIANO  FORTE  METHOD. 

As  a  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable.— 
London  Mor}i7ng   Chronicle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — • 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utihty  it  can  never  be  surpassed. — 
J.  A.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  superior  to  all  others, 
— Drawing- RooTn  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  publications. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  other  methods. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It  is  calculated  to  impart  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — Baltimore  Patriot. 

A  book  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorough  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Sun. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  published. — Norfolk  County 
Journal. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work. — 
N.  Y.  Scientific  American. 

The  most  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind. — Mason's 
Choral  Advocate. 

It  is  a  standard  work  in  the  musical  circles  of  Great  Britain. 
—  The  Asmonean. 

This  book  must  be  of  great  value  in  schools  and  famihes. — 
N.  Y,  Observer. 

There  is  no  book  published,  which  can  compare  with  this.— 
East  Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  people. — Boston  Transcript. 

Powerful  aids  to  the  learner  are  embraced  in  this  work.— 
Message  Bird. 

A  deservedly  popular  work. — Philadelphia  Mercury. 

Czerny  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
berg,  Listz  and  Doehler. — La  France  MusiccUe. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers  in  the 
Union.  Apr  10.     tf 

OLD  AND  MODERN 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALUN  AND   GERMAN 

PKOOFS    and    PRIWTS, 

In.    JAne,    Mezzotint,    liitliograpli,    &c.    &>€• 

PLAIN   AND    COLORED. 

THE  particular  attention  of  Connoisseurs  is  invited  to  the 
opportunity  which  is  now  presented,  for  making  additions 
to.  their  collections  of  valuable  ENGRAVINGS,  as  many  Proofs 
and  rare  Impressions  of  celebrated  Pictures,  which  are  also 
engraved  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists,  are  for  sale  at 

Apr.  10.  tf  N.  D.  COTTON-S,  13  Tremont  Row. 

HE^SVS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE- 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Blusical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  hues,)  or  less,  first  insertion,     .    .  $0.50 
"  "  "  each  additional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  (16  Unes,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .     .       .50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
21  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TWO  DOLLARS  PEE  ANNUSI. 

For  Bales  of  Admrtising,  see  last  page. 
Postage,  in,  admnce,  for  auy  distance  not  exceeding 
fifty  miles, /ce  cents  per  quarter;  for  any. distance  not 
exceeding  three  liundi-ed  miles,  ten  cents  per  quarter. 

SUBSCHIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  01'  PUBLICATION,  21  School  St. 
By  REDDING  &  CO.,  8  Slate  St. 
"   GEO.  P.  HEED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Row, 
"    GEO.  W.  LIGHT,  3   Coriihill. 

"    SOHARFENBEIIG  &  LUIS,  483  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
"    MASON  &  LAW,  23  Park  Row,  New   York. 
"    E.  L.  WALKER,  Pkilailelphia. 
"    JOSEPH  SHILLINGTON,   Washington,  D.  C. 
•'    COLBDRN  &  FIELD,   Cincinnati,    0. 
"   HOLBROOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  O. 

Persons  willing  to  become  Agents  for  procuring  subscribers, 
especially  Music- Dealers  and  Teachers,  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Editor,  as  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  commissions  allowed. 


The  "Soeietedes  Concerts"  at  the  Coaserva- 
toire  at  Paris. 

By  a  Correspondent  to  Loudon  Musical  World. 

At  the  latter  part  of  last  year's  season,  two 
Englishmen  were  at  Paris.  They  were  habitues 
of  the  Philharmonic  of  London,  and  had  of  course 
heard  much  of  the  Conservatoire  ;  but  they  had 
also  been  told  the  latter  had  fallen  off  much  since 
the  Revolution,  while,  as  they  knew,  the  former 
had  considerably  improved.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  orchestras,  they  had  been  informed, 
was  not  so  great,  and  consequently  there  was  not 
so  anxious  a  desire  to  hear  and  see  as  there  often 
is.  Besides,  it  must  be  confessed  there  were  most 
decided  John  Bull  prejudices  in  both  of  them  as 
to  French  matters.  But  there  is  something  about 
a  Beethoven  Symphony  no  Philharmonic  man 
can  resist  —  an  Alderman  would  as  soon  refuse 
turtle.  Accordingly  we  entered  one  of  the  inde- 
scribable vehicles  which,  under  an  immense  vari- 
ety of  the  prettiest  feminine  appellations,  do  the 
duty  of  cabs,  and  proceeded  to  the  Rue  Pois- 
soniere  in  search  of  tickets.  We  found  immense 
difficulty  in  procuring  them,  but,  oil  mentioning 
the  Philharmonic,  we  were  supplied  with  the  only 
two  billets  left,  with  which  we  proceeded  to  our 
hotel,  and  in  due  time  to  the  appointed  place. 
We  were  ushered  into  a  large  hall,  on  each  side 
of  which  were  a  range  of  plain  columns ;  and  on 
exhibiting  our  numbers  were  told  on  which  side 
to  enter.  Half  Paris  seemed  to  be  there,  and 
every  one  seemed  full  of  interest  and  anxiety. 
By  and' by  we  were  marshalled  to  our  place  by 
an  old  woman  in  a  spotless  white  cap,  who  acted 
as  box-keeper,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
Salle  des  Concerts.  This  in  truth  is  a  theatre, 
and  not  a  concert-room,  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  of  oblong  form,  but  it  has  its  tiers  of  boxes, 


baloon,  stalls,  parterre,  couloir,  &c.,  like  any  other 
theatre.  The  place  of  the  stage  is  occupied  by 
some  seats  placed  on  the  level,  '  and  then  side 
benches,  which  run  rapidly  to  the  back.  Its 
decorations  are  distemper  and  seem  only  tem- 
porary. In  fact  the  arched  ceihng  appeared  to 
be  covered  Avith  nothing  but  common  paper-hang- 
ing. The  part  occupied  by  the  orchestra  is 
painted  as  if  ornamented  with  hangings,  and 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
composers,  in  which  we  gladly  saw  those  of  Han- 
del and  Bach.  There  was  an  evening  dress.  The 
French  are  always  Men  gante  bien  chausse  —  but 
the  ladies  wore  their  bonnets,  and  white  chokers 
were  not  visible. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  on  the  part  of  the 
auditory.  Alas !  that  we  should  have  to  say  it, 
but  the  finer  part  of  the  Philharmonic  members 
seem  as  much  interested  in  themselves  as  in  the 
music  —  like  the  Roman  ladies  in  the  time  of 
Horace  in  Juvenal.  There  is  no  rustling  of  silks 
—  no  light  breathings,  that  amount  almost  to  a 
titter,  as  young  ladies  enter.  The  mammas  do 
not  faint,  nor  the  chaperons  turn  out  a  whole  row, 
that  their  fair  charges  may  take  their  seats,  while 
the  band  are  playing  the  "  adagios"  of  the  first 
movement.  Nothing  of  this  sort  at  Paris.  No  ; 
they  come  for  the  music  ;  and  every  one  is  seated 
quietly  and  silently  in  their  places.  In  the  mean- 
time the  band  enter  and  take  their  seats.  The 
first  and  second  violins  are  disposed  in  front,  on 
two  sets  of  benches,  facing  each  other.  In  the . 
centre  between  them  are  benches  for  the  chorus. 
Behind  these,  facing  the  audience  and  crossing 
the  ends  of  the  violin  benches,  are  the  tenors. 
From  these  the  benches  rise  rapidly,  and  are  filled 
on  the  right  side,  as  you  look  at  them  by  the 
violoncelli,  each  one  attended  by  his  contra-basso, 
and  on  the  other  side  are  the  wind  instruments. 
All  these  benches,  except  the  violins,  face  the 
audience.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  wind 
band  and  the  basses  each  form  a  mass,  while  the 
violins  are  divided.  There  was  another  marked 
difference  in  favor  of  the  French  arrangements. 
There  was  none  of  that  fearful  dissonance  at 
tuning  the  instruments :  no  rasping  of  basses, 
howling  of  horns,  squeaking  of  fiddles,  and  blow- 
ing of  trombones,  that  form  such  an  unpleasant 
overture  to  the  programme,  and  dull  the  ear  to 
the  first  chord  of  the  symphony.  Except  a  few 
slight  touches,  almost  inaudible,  to  make  sure  all 
was  right,  —  not  a  sound  was  heard.  The  band 
consists  of  somewhat  less  than  our  numbers,  and 
of  about  our  own  proportions,  except  that  there 
are  four  bassoons  instead  of  two. 

In  the  meantime  our  neighbors  had  discovered 
that  we  were  strangers,  and  pointed  out  to  us, 
with  the  gentlest  politeness,  all  the  men  of  dis- 
tinction —  the  principal  being  Auber,  for  whom 
there  seems  an  esteem  and  respect  we  scarcely 
ever  saw  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  musical  man.  A 
short  time  elapsed  and  the  conductor,  Monsr. 
Girard,  took  his  place,  and  was  warmly  received ; 
and  the  band  began  the  famous  E  flat  of  Mozart. 

The  first  chord  seemed  hardly  so  full  as  at  the 


Philharmonic,  and  the  drum  began  with  too  much 
of  a  bang,  as  is  the  general  custom  in  France  ; 
but  the  rich  piano  echo  notes  of  the  wind  band 
compensated  for  this.  The  scale  passages  for  the 
violins  seemed  much  like  our  own ;  but  those  for 
the  tutti  bcLSsi,  both  in  the  forte  and  piano  parts, 
were  much  better ;  they  were  as  clear  as  a  run 
on  a  piano  forte.  Still  we  would  not  allow  of  any 
superiority.  The  allegro  began  deliciously,  the 
horns  were  so  rich  and  so  well  in  tune.  Never 
mind ;  we  are  reforming  our  horns  in  London ; 
they  will  be  better  next  year  thought  we.  The 
crescendo  was  fine,  taken  with  great  judgment, 
and  the  burst  into  the  forte  splendid.  Again,  the 
excellence  of  the  basses,  their  extraordinary 
clearness  of  execution  and  ensemble,  attracted 
our  notice.  The  wind  instruments  played  perfecly 
in  tune,  and  with  much  judgment.  The  whole 
movement  was  exquisitely  rendered ;  but  the  true 
John  Bulls  could  not,  or  would  not,  acknowledge 
so  very  much  difierence  as  yet.  Ovir  neighbors 
were  delighted  to  see  us  so  pleased.  "  Monsieur 
knows  the  score  thoroughly  I  perceive."  Of 
course  we  bowed  and  looked  as  wise  as  we  could. 

The  andante  began,  the  violins  playing  with 
marvellous  dehcacy.  The  basses  gave  the  rallen- 
tando,  as  they  descend  splendidly.  It  was  hke  a 
gleam  of  sunshine.  Still  the  playing  of  our  two 
clarionets,  Williams  and  Lazarus,  is  so  exquisite, 
that  we  John  Bulls  again  would  not  allow,  as  yet, 
any  great  superiority.  It  was  the  same  with  the 
minuetto  —  the  trio  is  always  done  so  splendidly 
by  our  clarionets  —  first  with  such  richness,  and 
the  repeat  such  a  wonderful  piano,  that  though 
the  horns  reminded  us  we  were  not  at  Hanover 
Square,  the  difference  still  was  not  so  great.  At 
last  began  the  finale.  The  violins  led  off  the 
rapid  passages  like  one  single  instrument,  giving 
as  much  light  and  shade  in  the  forte  passages,  as 
delicacy  in  the  pianos.  Instead  of  unmeaning 
division,  the  air  in  the  forte  came  out  with  all  the 
energy  and  beauty  of  Mozart,  but  when  the  sec- 
ond piano  part  came,  with  the  imitation  and 
answer  from  instrument  to  instrument,  my  friend 
leaned  over  to  me,  and  whispered  in  the  interval 
of  the  pause  —  "  Ah !  old  fellow,  we  have  nothing 
like  this  at  the  Philharmonic ;  in  fact,  we  have 
not  got  a  piano  there."  Alas !  it  is  too  true.  We 
felt  m  the  presence  of  artists  of  superior  training 
and  of  superior  intelligence ;  and  when  the  sym- 
jjhony  ended,  we  both  sighed  —  "  Well,  this  is  the 
first  time  we  ever  heard  the  '  Swan '  symphony 
done  perfectly." 

But  we  were  not  destined  to  one  surprise  only. 
The  chorus  entered.  It  did  not  appear  so  numer- 
ous as  our  own.  The  band  struck  a  single  chord ; 
and  they  began,  without  accompaniment  or  forte 
strains,  a  very  original  motet  of  Leisring's, — ■"  O 
Filii."  The  voices  went  together  as  perfectly  as 
the  "  Dom-Chor  "  of  Berhn,  but  not  so  "  aigu  " 
in  tone.  The  strains  are  simple  and  mournful, 
and  are  echoed  by  the  same  chorus  (always  with- 
out accompaniment)  pianissimo.  Such  an  echo 
we  never  heard.  It  was  as  perfect  as  if  the 
mocking  nymph  herself  had  repeated  it  from  the 
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side  of  a  woodland  hill.  All  that  we  eoiild  hear 
of  the  author  was,  that  he  was  a  German  of  little 
fame.  The  composition  itself  had  not  much  to 
recommend  it  except  originality  ;  but  it  was  most 
effective  as  a  tour  de  force  for  a  chorus,  and  it  was 
most  rapturously  encored. 

As  if  to  give  us  the  greatest  possible  conti'ast, 
the  next  piece  was  the  andante  in  G,  and  presto 
movement  in  D,  from  Haydn's  Quartet,  No.  5, 
performed  by  the  whole  sti-iuged  band ;  and  it 
was  executed  as  we  never  heard  anything  done 
before.  The  andante  was  like  the  performance 
of  two  finished  players  of  the  deepest  feeling. 
The  violonceUi  were  surpassingly  excellent.  The 
presto  was  given  with  the  most  sparkling  effect  — 
the  rapid  divisions  as  clear  as  a  Genevian  box. 
Something  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted  in 
England,  but  without  success :  you  perceive  a 
want  of  unity.  There  are  continued  trips  and 
stumbles ;  and  instead  of  fancying  it  a  quartet 
performed  by  four  instruments  of  unmense  power 
and  sweetness,  at  once  recognise  it  as  orchestral. 

As  if  to  carry  the  system  of  contrasts  to  its 
uttermost,  the  next  piece  was  the  18th  Psalm  of 
Benedetto  Maroello  —  "  I  cieli  immensi  narrano." 
(We  call  it  the  19th.)  The  only  works  of  this 
pure  and  simple  writer  commonly  known  in  Eng- 
land, are  the  8th  Psalm  and  the  41st  (42d  in  our 
version)  ■ —  "  As  the  hart  panteth,"  and  "  O  Lord 
our  Governor."  The  18th  is  very  superior  to 
these.  It  begins  with  a  fire  and  energy  unusual 
to  this  writer,  and  reminds  one  of  some  of  the 
spirited  movements  in  Haydn's  masses.  It  is  but 
repetition  to  say  that  the  chorus  was  superb.  .  .  . 

This  simple  psalm  preceded  the  mighty  Sym- 
phony of  Beethoven  in  C  minor  —  certainly  the 
most  inspired  work  of  the  kind  ever  produced. 
There  was  a  pause,  during  which  every  person 
seemed  to  be  concentrating  his  attention ;  the 
same  quiet  examination  of  instruments  went  on  — 
a  careful  look  from  the  conductor  was  cast  round  — 
and  amid  breathless  silence  the  great  symphony 
began.  It  is  hardly  possible,  and  besides  it  would 
weary  our  readers  to  dwell  upon  all  the  points  of 
this  noble  composition.  The  very  first  four  notes 
were  given  with  a  force  and  precision  we  never 
heard  before.  The  fortes  and  pianos  again  attract- 
ed our  admiration  at  their  exquisite  light  and 
shade.  The  little  bit  of  solo  for  the  horn  rang 
out  as  clear  as  a  bell,  and  as  round  as  a  diapason. 
The  long  notes,  which  alternate  as  echoes  between 
the  stringed  and  wood  band,  were  perfectly 
smooth  and  in  tune,  a  thing  we  hardly  ever  hear 
in  England ;  the  basses  were  as  clear  as  the  vio- 
lins themselves,  and  altogether  the  symphony 
seemed  to  develop  fresh  beauties  at  every  bar. 
The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  andante,  par- 
ticularly where,  for  the  sixteen  bars  preceding 
the  fortissimo  reprise  of  the  subject,  the  flute, 
oboe,  and  the  two  clarionets  have  the  field  to 
themselves,  and  their  notes  seem  to  twine  round 
each  other  in  the  most  graceful  melody ;  their 
tones  were  perfectly  silvery.  The  scherzo,  how- 
ever, deserves  a  few  words  of  notice.  It  was 
taken  much  slower  than  in  England,  and  the 
rallentando  more  cantahile,  and  very  judiciously 
so ;  for  as  the  time  is  accelerated  at  thefugato,  it 
gives  the  instruments  an  opportunity  to  execute 
their  notes  accurately.  The  basses  gave  the  sub- 
ject as  clearly  as  the  notes  of  an  organ,  instead  of 
the  puff-a-puff-a  with  which  we  are  usually  treated. 
We  cannot  understand  the  reason  of  hurrying 
over  this  movement ;  it  is  not  marked  so  either  in 
the  German  or  French  scores,  and  its  effect  is 
marvellously  enhanced  by  steady  treatment.  The 
oboes  and  horn  again  excited  our  admiration,  but 
the  treat  was  to  come  ;  the  pianissimo  was  perfect 
—  the  orchestra  seemed  asleep  except  the  dvdl 
beat  of  the  drum ;  the  crescendo  was  regular  and 
gradual,  not  as  ours,  getting  into  a,  fortissimo  long 
before  its  time,  and  trusting  to  the  blare  of  the 
trombones  for  a  burst,  but  increasing  only  to  the 
forte,  and  then  bursting  with  fortissimo  on  the 
first  chord  of  that  wondrous  triumphal  march ; 
and  here  appeared  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
brass  band,  as  our  old  friend,  Tom  lugoldsby, 
says, 

"  The  sweet  trombones  with  their  silver  sounds," 
and  silver  it  was,  each  playing  with  the  band,  and 
not  endeavoring  to  drown  every  body  else  ;  blow- 


ing, as  a  facetious  friend  of  ours  says,  enough  to 
carry  off  one's  "  whiskers."  We  will  not  attempt 
to  desciibe  that  march  ;  let  the  reader  remember 
what  we  have  said,  and  then  let  him  fancy  what 
the  different  points  must  have  been,  with  such 
horns,  bassoons,  and  oboes  as  these.  The  close 
was  followed  by  a  short  pause  ;  every  one  seemed 
to  draw  a  long  breath,  and  then  followed  such  a 
burst  of  applause  as  we  hardly  ever  have  heard. 
No  soul  attempted  to  move  tJU  all  was  over. 
There  was  no  fidgetting  for  hats,  turning  boas 
round  necks.  No ;  it  was  clear  the  audience  were 
as  refined  in  appreciation  as  the  band  in  execution. 
We  parted  with  the  heartiest  shake  of  hands 
from  our  neighbors,  who  seemed  positively 
charmed  to  see  how  we  enjoyed  the  music.  "  Vive 
la  Societe  des  Concerts,"  said  we,  as  we  resmned 
our  hats,  and  made  our  last  bows  to  our  polite 
friends. 

To  compare  the  two  orchestras  let  us  begin  at 
the  bottom  of  the  score.  Their  contrabassi  are 
as  superior  to  ours  as  Bottesini  is  to  all  other 
players  —  they  really  play,  and  don't  make  a  fuzzy 
sort  of  sound.  The  celli  shew  hardly  so  much 
difference,  the  four  bassoons  add  much  to  their 
richness.  Our  tenors  I  think  quite  as  good, 
thanks  to  that  consummate  musician  and  artist 
Harry  Hill.  Our  viohns  have  more  power  in  the 
fortissimo  parts  ;  like  all  the  rest  of  the  baud  in 
the  piano  parts,  and  in  tout  ensemble,  they  are 
very  inferior.  Their  solo  bassoon  is  richer  than 
ours  in  tune,  though  not  superior  in  execution. 
Our  bassoons  use  too  weak  a  reed.  Of  the  clario- 
nets we  have  already  spoken.  Their  oboes  and 
horns  Eire  vastly  superior.  Our  oboes  never  seem 
in  tune,  and  our  horns  never  seem  to  know  their 
parts :  how  awfuUy  they  stumble  about  in  the 
trio  in  the  Eroica.  Their  flutes  are  not  better 
than  Ribas.  Their  trumpets  are  certainly  not 
better  than  ours ;  while  their  trombones  are  as 
superior  to  our  ear-splitting  Bartlemy-Fair  bulls 
of  Bashan  as  can  be  conceived.  We  have  noth- 
ing like  the  pure  tone  of  this  wood-band  —  it  is 
like  the  chords  of  the  swell  of  an  organ  —  nor 
have  we  anything  like  the  rich  tones  of  their 
brass  band :  theirs  is  music,  ours  is  blare.  Our 
tympanist  stands  alone . —  none  in  the  Conserva- 
toire can  rival  Chipp.  ^Vhence,  then,  comes  the 
difference  ?  It  is  discipline  —  obedience  — ■  no 
one  thinks  of  himself,  nor  plays  for  himself;  every 
one  is  subservient  to  the  whole.  This  is  only  to 
be  got  by  repeated  rehearsal ;  this  is  what  the 
Philharmonic  wants ;  and  this  it  must  have,  or  it 
\n\\  soon  feel  some  rival  at  its  heels. 


[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

FREDERIC     CHOPIN. 

BY  FRANZ  LISZT. 

V. 

"  There  are  all  sorts  of  wreaths,"  says  Goethe, 
"  and  indeed  some,  which  one  may  pluck  as  he 
walks  along."  These  by  their  balmy  freshness 
may  gladden  a  few  moments ;  but  we  may  not 
hang  them  by  the  side  of  those,  which  Chopin 
won  by  such  assiduous,  exemplary  toil,  by  an 
earnest  love  for  Art  and  by  a  sad  sympathy  with 
the  states  of  mind,  which  he  has  so  superbly  por- 
trayed. 

He  has  not  sordidly  competed  for  those  easy 
crowns,  on  which  so  many  of  us  would  modestly 
pride  ourselves ;  he  has  lived  as  a  man  of  pure 
heart,  noble  sentiment,  good  and  sympathizing, 
whose  soul  one  feeUng  wholly  fiUed,  and  that  the 
most  exalted  of  earthly  feehngs,  the  love  of  coun- 
try ;  he  passed  away  through  the  midst  of  us  like 
a  hallowed  shadow  of  all  that  Poesy,  which  has 
its  home  in  Poland :  therefore  we  bend  in  rever- 
ence before  his  tomb  and  we  would  strew  for  him 
no  artificial  flowers,  would  twine  no  lightly  woven 
perishable  wreaths  !  We  would  exalt  our  hearts 
to  liis  sarcophagus,  would  learn  of  him  to  put 
away  from  us  all  that  belongs  not  to  the  noblest 
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striving,  and  to  direct  all  our  aspiration  toward 
deeds,  which  plough  a  deeper  furrow  than  the 
stream  of  to-day.  Let  us  then,  in  the  mournful 
time  in  which  we  live,  renounce  all  that  is 
unworthy  of  Art,  despise  all  that  bears  not  in  it- 
self the  pledge  of  durability,  forsake  all  that  hides 
not  in  itself  a  spark  of  the  eternal  spiritual  beauty, 
which  it  is  the  calhng  of  Art  to  let  shine,  that  it 
may  shine  itself;  and  let  us  think  continually  of 
that  old  prayer  of  the  Dorians,  whose  simple  lan- 
guage breathes  such  holy  poetry,  when  they  be- 
sought the  Deity  "  to  give  them  the  Good  through 
the  Beautiful."  Instead  of  making  haste  to  en- 
tice hearers  and  to  please  them  at  any  price,  may 
we  rather  strive,  like  Chopin,  to  leave  behind  us 
a  heavenly  echo  of  what  we  have  felt  and  loved 
and  suffered.  Let  us  learn  from  his  great  memory 
to  desire  that  of  ourselves,  which  shall  give  us 
honorable  rank  in  the  mystical  Commonwealth  of 
Art,  instead  of  demanding  of  the  Present,  without 
regard  to  the  Future,  those  cheaply  earned  wreaths, 
which  wither  and  are  forgotten  almost  as  fast  as 
they  are  heaped  up. 

Instead  of  those,  there  fell  to  Chopin's  lot  the 
fairest  palms,  wliich  any  artist  in  his  life-time  can 
acquire ;  they  were  awarded  by  his  peers  and 
companions  in  Art ;  and  an  even  more  exclusive 
public,  than  the  musically  cultivated  aristocracy, 
that  visited  his  concerts,  dedicated  to  him  its 
enthusiastic  admiration.  A  circle  of  celebrated 
names  composed  this  pviblic,  and  these  names 
bowed  before  him,  like  kings  from  different  king- 
doms, who  had  come  to  celebrate  one  of  theu' 
own.  These  rendered  unto  him  in  full  measure 
the  tribute,  that  belonged  to  him ;  and  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  in  a  land  like  France,  which 
knows  with  so  much  tact  and  foretaste  how  to 
discover  and  appreciate  the  rank  of  its  guests. 

The  most  distinguished  geniuses  of  Paris  often 
met  at  Chopin's ;  they  loved  to  go  to  him,  because 
they  found  the  most  delightful  enjoyment,  and 
because  they  were  entirely  without  restraint. 
For  he  possessed  that  amiability  in  recei^ang 
guests,  so  native  to  the  Poles,  which  not  only  sub- 
jects the  host  to  all  the  rules  and  duties  of  hospi- 
tality, but  also  makes  him  free  from  all  regard  to 
his  own  personahty,  so  that  he  can  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  the  wishes  and  the  pleasure  of  his 
guests.  One  felt  weU  with  him,  because  he  left 
all  to  the  decision  of  his  friends  and  placed  him- 
self and  all  he  had  at  their  command.  An  unre- 
served bountifulriess,  which  also  is  pecuUar  to  the 
simplest  peasant  in  Slavonic  nations :  he  acts  the 
host  in  his  hut,  with  more  cheerful  haste  than  the 
Arab  in  his  tent,  and  what  is  lacking  to  the  splen- 
dor of  his  entertainment,  he  supplies  by  a  proverb, 
wliich  he  always  repeats  and  which  even  the  grand 
lord  after  the  most  sumptuous  banquet  under 
n-olden  canopies  repeats  :  "  Disdain  not  what  is 
unworthy  of  you,  but  it  is  my  whole  insignificant 
fortune,  which  I  lay  at  your  feet.  {Czym  bohat, 
tym  rad.y 

One  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
manners  in  Chopin's  father-land,  will  understand 
more  readily  what  lent  to  our  social  meetings  at 
his  house  more  heartiness,  more  freedom  than 
elsewhere ;  that  cheerfulness,  that  rang  so  clear 
and  genuine,  leaving  behind  no  flat  or  bitter  after- 
taste and  begettiug  no  reaction  of  dark  humors. 
Although  Chopin  evidently  avoided  large  com- 
pany, yet  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  obliging 
and  amiable,  when  jxiu  fell  into  his  house  as  it 
were ;  seeming  to  concern  himself  about  nobody, 
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he  succeeded  admirably  in  busying  every  one 
with  just  what  most  attracted  him,  and  in  captivate 
ing  every  one  by  his  agreeable  and  courteous  de- 
meanor. 

[To  be  continued.] 


TRIUMPHANT    MUSIC. 


BY    R.   H.    STODDAKD. 
I. 

Ay !  give  me  Music !  flood  the  air  with  sound ! 

But  let  it  be  superb,  and  brave,  and  high ; 
Not  such  as  leaves  my  wild  ambition  bound 

In  soft  delights,  but  Ufts  it  to  the  sky ; 
No  sighs  nor  tears,  but  deep,  indignant  calm, 

And  scorn  of  all  but  strength,  my  only  need  ; 

From  whence,  but  iSIusic,  should  my  strength  pro- 
ceed ?  — 
From  some  Titanic  psalm  ? — 
Some  thunderous  strand  of  sound,  which  in  its  roll 
Shall  lift  to  starry  heights  my  fiery  soul ! 

n. 

Sh-ike  on  the  noisy  di-um,  and  let  the  fife 

Scream  like  a  tortured  soul  in  pain  intense, 
But  let  the  trumpet  brood  over  their  strife, 

Victorious,  in  its  calm  magnificence ; 
Nor  fear  to  wake  again  the  golden  lute. 

That  runs  along  my  quivering  nerves  hke  fire ; 

Nor  let  the  silver-oliorded  lyre  be  mute. 
But  bring  the  tender  lyi-e. 
For  sweetness  with  all  strength  should  wedded  be, — 
But  bring  the  strength,  the  sweetness  dwells  in  me ! 

m. 

Play  on !  play  on !  the  strain  is  fit  to  feed 

A  feast  of  Gods,  in  banquet-halls  divine; 
Not  one  would  taste  the  cups  of  Ganymede,— 

But  only  drink  this  more  ambrosial  wine ! 
Play  on !  play  on !  the  secret  soul  of  Sound 

Unfolds  itself  at  every  cunning  turn ; 

The  trumpet  lifts  its  shield,  a  stormy  round, 
The  lute  its  dewy  urn,  — 
But  in  the  lyre,  the  wild  and  passionate  lyre, 
Lies  aU  its  might,  its  madness,  and  desire ! 

IV. 

Again !  again !  and  let  the  rattling  drum 

Begin  to  roll,  and  let  the  bugle  blow. 
Like  winter  winds,  when  woods  are  stai'k  and  dumb, 

Shouting  above  a  wilderness  of  snow ! 
Pour  hail,  and  lightning,  from  the  fife  and  lyre. 

And  let  the  trumpet  pile  its  clouds  of  doom ;  — 

But  I  o'ertop  them  with  a  darker  plume. 
And  beat  my  wings  of  fire ;  — 
Not  like  a  strugghng  eagle  baffled  there, 
But  like  a  spirit  on  a  throne  of  air ! 

V. 
In  vain !  in  vain !  we  only  soar  to  sink ; 

Though  Music  gives  us  wings,  we  sink  at  last ; 
The  peaks  of  rapture  topple  near  the  brink 

Of  Death,  or  Madness  pallid  and  aghast ;  — 
But  still  play  on !  you  rapt  musicians,  play ! 

But  now  a  softer  and  serener  strain ; 

Give  me  a  dying  fall,  that  lives  again, 
Again  to  die  away ;  — 
Play  on !  but  softly  till  my  breath  grows  deep, 
And  Music  leaves  me  in  the  aims  of  Sleep ! 


(di 


[Communicated.] 

Organists  vs.  Choristers. 

In  our  opinion  it  is  high  time  that  the  attention 
of  Parish  Committees  were  called  to  a  prevailing 
abuse  that  ill  accords  with  an  advanced  condition 
of  musical  science.  We  allude  to  the  division  of 
the  musical  responsibility  between  an  organist  and 
a  chorister  in  our  sanctuaries ;  a  remnant  of  the 
olden  time,  nnsuited  to  the  present ;  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  it  should  give  place  to 
the  march  of  improvement. 

The  custom  owes  its  origin  to  a  time  previous 
to  the  use  of  organs,  when  amateur  performers 


upon  instruments  practised  with  a  numerous 
choir,  who  elected  from  their  number  some  per- 
son to  select  music,  not  on  account  of  his  acquire- 
ments, where  all  were  equally  unskilled,  but  by 
reason  of  his  popularity.  The  post,  being  one  of 
some  little  distinction,  soon  becomes  a  source  of 
pride,  lUve  all  other  places  of  honor  within  the 
gift  of  a  popular  majority ;  and  whatever  other 
changes  occur  in  the  choir,  if  no  fault  is  found 
with  his  general  deportment,  his  musical  acquire- 
ments are  not  called  in  question ;  he  is  permitted 
for  years  by  the  Parish  Committee  to  retain  his 
place,  out  of  respect  for  the  attaclunent  he  is  sup- 
posed to  feel  for  it.  The  change  proposed  will 
meet  opposition  from  him ;  —  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture it  would  appear  that  innovation  shall  be 
resisted,  the  better  to  test  and  justify  it;  —  yet 
nothing  but  the  vain  argument  of  precedent  can 
be  offered  favorable  to  the  present  system. 

In  some  instances,  on  the  introduction  of  organs, 
the  office  of  chorister  was  very  properly  abolished 
by  his  resignation ;  but,  too  frequently,  the  organ- 
ist, perhaps  the  only  musician  in  the  church,  finds 
lumself  occupying  a  false  position,  subordinate  to 
some  worthy  mechanic  or  tradesman,  sans  tune, 
sans  time,  sans  taste,  "  sans  every  thing." 

The  Chorister,  what  is  he  ?  A  shoemaker  per- 
haps, by  profession.  Let  him  keep  to  it.  Some 
are  butchei's,  others  are  tailors,  tinmen,  men  of 
useful  and  respectable  talent,  who  should  never 
direct  in  an  astronomical  observatory,  though 
they  be  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  spyglass. 
Again,  he  is  an  eminent  man  in  the  society, 
always  seen  by  the  congregation  at  the  head  of 
the  singers,  separate  from  the  rest  by  a  space, 
because  they  are  not  cJioristers  ;  —  always  heard 
to  proclaim  the  page  after  the  minister  has  finished 
the  hymn,  as  if  the  arduous  duty  of  finding  a 
tune  had  occupied  him  every  moment  since  the 
night  previous,  when  the  minister  sent  him  a  list 
of  the  hymns ;  —  always  seen  by  the  congregation 
to  speak  to  the  organist  between  the  verses,  as 
though  the  power  or  sweetness  of  the  beautiful 
harmonies  depended  upon  it.  Often  has  he  been 
known  to  select  a  solo  or  duet  in  order  to  illustrate 
to  the  congregation  his  uncommon  talent  as  a 
vocalist.  "  Vanity  of  vanities  !  all  is  vanity !" 
saith  the  preacher.  Pie  is  not  expected  to  know 
more  than  one  part  of  the  harmony,  and  in  gen- 
eral, disappoints  expectation  even  in  that.  A 
suggestion  of  the  organist  would  meet  reproof  as 
a  supererogatory  meddling. 

Things  are  not  so  at  the  Trinity  or  Grace  church 
in  this  city,  the  Trinity,  the  Swedenborgian,  the 
Mt.  Vernon  churches  in  Boston,  nor  at  any  other 
church  in  Christendom  where  talent  occupies  its 
true  position.  Instances  have  fi-equently  occurred 
where  organists  of  fine  acquirements  would  have 
been  received  into  our  churches,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  jealousy  of  the  choristers,  who  anticipated  the 
ludicrousness  of  their  position  in  view  of  his  supe- 
rior attainments.  In  other  instances,  however, 
the  organist  enters  upon  his  duties  against  the 
wiU  of  the  chorister,  who  pursues  a  line  of  policy 
embarrassing  to  the  player,  disheartening  him ; 
nor  does  this  Dogberry  in  music  rest  easy  until 
the  usefulness  of  the  organist  is  utterly  destroyed. 
It  has  been  the  custom  ever  since  the  introduction 
of  the  oi-gan  among  us,  for  our  large  cities  to  sup- 
ply, in  a  great  measure,  the  country  churches  with 
the  organist.  He  finds  there  a  choir  large-enough 
and  of  such  material  as  he  could  drill  in  a  short 
time  into  good  discipline.     But  the  chorister,  who 


never  knew  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  Mass  or 
an  Oratorio,  and  never  heard  any  good  music  in 
his  whole  Kfe,  resists  any  innovation  as  though 
his  life  were  at  stake ;  and  the  poor  organist  ac- 
companies the  harsh  voices  and  the  grating  dis- 
cords, tiU  his  year  expires,  glad  of  his  freedom  to 
find  a  situation  more  to  his  taste.  As  to  there 
being  a  well  di'illed  choir  under  such  an  organiza- 
tion, it  is  impossible ;  there  can  be  no  progress. 

Why  is  it  thus,  that  the  organist,  living  in  a  world 
of  harmony,  to  whom  every  day  adds  new  inspira- 
tion, should  not  impart  according  to  the  universal 
law  of  nature  ?  Simply  because  "  The  world  could 
no  more  contain  two  Ctesars  than  it  could  two 
Gods."  Yet,  in  the  whole  course  of  our  experi- 
ence, we  never  knew  an  organist  who  seemed  to 
feel  any  vanity  in  his  position  as  a  teacher.  The 
mantle  seems  to  sit  upon  his  shoulders  easily,  not 
a  mark  of  distinction  but  a  reward  of  merit,  well 
earned  by  years  of  patient  study  and  perhaps  by 
the  toil  of  a  lifetime.  He  is  unobtrusive,  unassum- 
ing, manifesting  none  of  that  ostentation  or  that 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  which  ignorance  and 
presumption  wear  in  order  to  be  thought  learned. 
His  life  illustrates  this  sublime  thought  of  the 
great  orator,  "I  wish  to  be  like  the  violet,  spend- 
ing its  fragrance  unseen.  I  wish  to  do  good 
unobserved,  to  see  honor  blotted  out  and  its  place 
supplied  by  duty."  Profound  experience  in  any 
science  is  unattended  by  pride  ;  for  the  more  a 
man  knows,  the  more  he  regi-ets  his  deficiency. 
But,  supposing  the  case,  which  we  never  saw,  of 
an  organist  proud  of  his  distinction  as  conductor, 
is  it  contrary  to  custom  or  to  justice  that  one 
should  be  honored  according  to  his  merits  ?  Let 
US  apply  this  rule,  and  what  becomes  of  the 
honors  of  our  quasi  musician,  who  employs  the 
best  available  musical  talent  and  uses  it,  as  well  as 
he  knows  how,  to  build  up  for  himself  a  counter- 
feit reputation  ?  The  cause  of  religion  demands 
the  change.  The  hearts  of  many  are  insensible 
to  any  other  appeal  than  that  addressed  to  them 
through  the  solemn  strains  of  harmony ;  out  of  the 
Church  they  cultivate  their  taste  for  the  noblest 
music  the  world  affords  ;  and  shall  the  music  in 
the  Church  be  to  them  forever  an  inanity  ?  This 
change  is  due  to  the  organist ;  who,  like  other 
men  of  spiritual  talent,  should  be  untrammelled 
by  circumstances,  free  to  invite  and  to  indulge 
the  inspiration  of  genius  with  which  he  is  endowed. 
This  principle  has  been  acknowledged  by  nations 
which  we  would  fain  believe  less  civilized  than 
ourselves,  and  we  find  that,  throughout  Europe  for 
generations  past,  painting,  sculpture,  poetry  and 
music  have  not  only  been  patronized  but  pen- 
sioned, in  order  that  even  common  anxiety  of 
livelihood  should  not  occasionally  overshadow  the 
meditations  of  their  votaries.  Were  it  necessary, 
we  could  cite  the  custom  of  England,  where  the 
organist  is  established  in  the  church  as  much  as 
the  rector,  and  where,  as  there  are  no  choristers, 
he  does  not  tremble  at  the  sight  of  the  village 
blacksmith,  harmonious  though  he  be. 

The  organist,  —  what  are  his  qualifications? 
He  is  a  composer,  and  his  practised  eye  recognises 
the  good  and  avoids  the  bad  of  musical  composi- 
tions ;  a  harmonist,  and  his  nicely  tuned  ear  de- 
tects the  false  tone  ;  a  metronome,  and  his  even 
measure  perceives  the  slightest  echo ;  a  teacher, 
he  imparts  what  he  knows  by  the  most  judicious 
method ;  a  connoisseur,  he  introduces  to  the  choir 
and  cono-rei'ation  a  higher  order  of  musical  selec- 
tions ;  in  fine,  he  is  a  musician,  and  his  science 
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vies  with  chemistry,  physiology,  astronomy  for  the 
pahn  of  greatness,  more  spiritual  than  either. 
He  should  be  the  Mentor  of  his  choir ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Parish  Committees  throvighout 
the  United  States  ivill  correct  this  common  blun- 
der, so  unjust  to  the  organist,  so  fatal  to  progress, 
so  subversive  of  the  natural  order,  and  so  contra- 
dictory to  common  sense,  and  make  their  organist, 
if  competent,  responsible  for  all  the  music  in  the 
Church.  D.  R.  s. 

New  Yoek,  May  10. 


[Paris  Correspondent  of  the  New  Tork  Tribune.] 

The  first  representation  of  the  Juif  Errant,  by 
Halevy,  took  place  at  the  Grand  Opera  on  Friday 
evening  last.  The  musical  critics  are  pretending 
to  be  unwell,  thus  deferring  their  reports  until 
they  can  have  heard  the  production  some  half  a 
dozen  times,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
a  conscientious  judgment  upon  it.  The  ticket 
offices  were  not  open,  every  place  having  been 
long  since  disposed  of.  Pit  seats  were  negotiated 
in  the  street  at  fifty  francs,  and  boxes  of  four 
places  brought  300  francs  at  7  o'clock.  The 
President  was  there,  but  so  deeply  bviried  in  his 
■  box  that  few  but  the  artists  were  aware  of  his 
presence.  The  performance  was  over  at  precisely 
half-past  one,  the  machinery  being  a  little  stiff'  and 
the  intermissions  as  long  as  the  acts.  The  Opera 
had  spent  such  fabulous  sums  upon  the  scenery  of 
M.  Halevy's  ^jn)-ft'(!on,  that  it  would  have  been 
ruined  had  the  play  been  damned.  Happily,  a 
success  which  pi'omises  to  be  as  durable  as  the 
PropJiete  has  saved  the  treasury  from  being  col- 
lapsed. The  scenic  art  has  never  been  carried 
to  such  lengths  as  in  this  opera.  The  Enfant 
Prodifjue  gave  us  a  view  of  the  glories  of  Heaven  ; 
the  Wandering  Jew  opens  the  gates  of  Hell,  and 
shows  us  the  fiery  furnace  and  the  tortures  of  the 
damned.  The  crust  of  the  earth  seems  to  peel 
and  shrivel  away  at  the  clang  of  the  last  trump  ; 
the  weary  march  of  the  way-worn  Israelite  comes 
to  an  end  with  the  close  of  earth ;  the  graves  give 
up  their  dead,  and  from  every  nook  and  comer 
rise,  in  their  shrouds  and  winding-sheets,  the  hosts 
that  have  slept  under  the  sod,  waiting  for  the  judg- 
ment-day ;  in  the  flaming  caldron  are  imps  turning 
head  over  heels,  and  the  underlings  of  Satan  toss- 
ing up  and  impaling  on  pitchforks  the  miserable 
sinners  that  had  been  "  tried  and  found  wanting ;" 
over  and  above  all  are  the  lyres  and  the  raptures 
of  just  men  made  perfect  and  the  bliss  and  happi- 
nessof  Paradise  Regained.  The  Old  Testament 
tradition  of  the  final  apportionment  of  woe  ever- 
lasting to  about  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
human  race  were  so  marvelously  and  so  frightfully 
realized,  that  when  I  woke  up  the  next  morning, 
and  found  I  was  still  alive,  I  was  considerably  in- 
credulous, and  imagined  it  to  be  an  illusion  of  the 
Evil  one ;  but  1  have  got  over  that  since  I  have 
been  ivriting  this  letter.  I  can  say  nothing  of  M. 
Halevy's  music  ;  it  is  altogether  too  scientific  and 
recherche  ia  he  properly  appreciated  at  a  single 
hearing.  In  case  I  become  qualified,  by  frequent 
attendance,  to  speak  with  a  clearer  comprehension 
of  the  subject,  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall 
do  so. 


Musicians  in  New  Yokk.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  persons,  male  and  female,  in  this  city,  that 
live  _  by  their  musical  labors.  Some  teach  vocal 
music ;  some  teach  instrumental  music ;  some  sino- ; 
some  play  the  piano ;  some  fiddle ;  some  give 
concerts ;  some  sing  in  church ;  some  sing  in 
opera ;  some  sing  in  both  church  and  opera ;  some 
play  the  bugle,  flute,  haughtboy,  French  horn, 
cornet  li  piston,  opheiclide,  banjo,  bass  drum,  ket- 
tle drum,  tenor  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  fife,  vio- 
loncello, clarionet,  flageolet,  guitar,  melodeon, 
organ,  tamborine,  trombone,  or  other  noisy  instru- 
ment ;  and  all  of  them  blow  their  own  trumnets.  — 
Mus.  World. 


f  In  the  third  act  of  the  new  play  of  Ben- 
venuto  CelUni,  Mehngue,  who  is  as  good  a  sculptor 


as  he  is  a  comedian,  makes  a  plaster  statuette  of  one 
of  the  female  characters.  This  he  does  under  the 
eye  of  the  spectators,  and  while  carrying  on  his 
share  of  the  action  and  the  dialogue.  Such  has 
become  the  demand  for  these  specimens  of  this 
favorite  actor's  skill,  that  they  are  sold  after  the 
performance,  by  auction,  in  the  saloon  of  the 
theatre,  and  bring  much  higher  prices  than  they 
are  worth  as  mere  works  of  art.  Every  one 
desires  to  possess  a  model  made  under  such  curious 
circumstances,  and  M.  Melingue  is  at  present  a 
dangerous  rival  to  Clevenger  and  Pradier. — Paris 
Cor.  JSr.  Y.  Tribune. 
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Music  in  New  York. 

[Received  too  late  for  insertion  last  iveefc.] 

The  Germans  certainly  bring  us  a  great  deal 
for  all  the  advantages  they  derive  from  us.  We 
owe  to  them  what  musical  cultivation  we  have, 
and  although  the  pleasant  times  have  not  yet  ar- 
rived in  which,  as  in  the  father-land,  we  sit  in 
Summer  gardens  or  Winter  cafes  and  Ksten  to 
the  best  music  which  the  best  genius  has  written, 
yet  the  concerts  under  German  auspices  become 
yeai-ly  more  popular  and  dehghtful,  and  those 
who  love  music,  not  because  it  is  fashionable,  or 
the  opera  an  agreeable  resort,  but  because  they 
have  the  same  pleasure  in  it  that  birds  have  m 
the  sun-light,  —  they  follow  the  call  of  Eisfeld 
and  the  Philharmonic,  and  are  very  well  content 
to  be  scouted  as  "  classical "  and  "  pedantic." 

Treating  of  German  mattei-s  you  see  I  fall  into 
the  German  manner.  Do  you  remember,  in 
learning  German,  those  breathless  and  balking 
chases  of  prolonged  and  involved  sentences  up 
and  down  and  over  the  pages,  with  dictionary 
and  grammar  in  hand,  like  a  leash  of  hounds  to 
hunt  down  the  quarry  ?  Ichabod  Crane  had  a 
limber  switch  with  which  he  "  helped  "  his  "  young- 
friends,"  as  Dr.  Birch  called  his  pupils,  "  over 
the  tall  words."  What  work  and  incessant "  help- 
ing "  Ichabod  Crane  would  have  had  in  teaching 
German ! 

I  have  not  written  you  of  Eisfeld's  dehght- 
ful Quartet  Soirees,  but  have  only  referred  to 
them.  They  have  been  very  excellent.  Eic- 
iiOKN,  with  his  trusty  violoncello,  Noll,  with  his 
enthusiastic  violin,  the  elegant  Timm,  the  appre- 
ciative ScHAEFENBEEG,  and  Others  whom  you 
know,  whom  we  know,  and  whom  we  all  like  to 
know,  have  assisted  in  these  concerts.  There 
have  been  singers  too:  Mrs.  Watson,  and  a 
raven-haired  Miss  Wheelock,  lesser  birds,  but 
sweet  in  their  way,  and  who,  marvellous  to  say, 
do  not  undertake  what  they  cannot  do.  Mr. 
Eisfeld  commenced  his  chamber  concerts  last 
Winter  at  Hope  Chapel.  There  are  two  halls  of 
that  name  opposite  the  New  York  Hotel  —  Hope 
Chapel  the  greater,  and  Hope  Chapel  the  less ; 
the  latter  being  a  low,  bare,  dismal  room  under 
the  other,  and  corresponding  to  a  vestry.  It  was 
an  odd  place  for  such  select  concerts.  But  they 
succeeded  admirably ;  the  choice  circle  of  "  clas- 
sics" and  "pedants"  was  always  gathered  to- 
gether, in  Hope  Chapel  the  less- — or  Hopeless 
Chapel  as  it  more  properly  looks  —  and  this 
season  Mr.  Eisfeld  has  taken  the  ApoUo  rooms, 
whose  antecedents  are  musically  good  —  for  there 
were  held  the  first  Philharmonic  concerts. 

He  has  culled  for  us  the  best  of  Beethoven's, 
Haydn's,  Mozart's,   SpohsJs  and  Mendelssohn's 


chamber  compositions,  and  they  have  been 
played  to  an  audience  that  truly  enjoyed  them. 
Of  course  it  is  not  a  "Native  American"  au- 
dience, for  all  your  neighbors  are  sure  to  speak 
German,  and  j'ou  mark  the  well-known  charac- 
teristics of  their  features;  and  if  you  could 
only  summon  the  Kellner,  and  order  ein  bracken 
brod  and  ein  glas  bier,  you  would  be  far  away 
from  the  Apollo  and  lost  in  an  anonymous  Lokal. 
The  last  concert  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  May,  was 
as  good  in  kind  as  any  I  remember.  It  ranks 
with  Jenny  Lind's  and  the  best  Philhannonic. 
The  charm  of  the  evening  was  Beethoven's 
Septette,  —  whose  rich,  ripe,  mellow  character, 
held  all  the  performers  to  sympathy  of  feeling 
not  less  than  truth  of  tone.  Yet  sometimes  that 
wild,  impulsive  violin  of  Noll's  would  break  a 
little,  like  an  over  mettlesome  horse  in  trotting, 
but  scarcely  ever  injurious  to  the  general  efiect, 
because  it  served  only  to  sharpen  your  apprehen- 
sion of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  music.  Noll  and 
his  violin  always  seem  to  me  Kke  a  fiery  horse 
and  a  fiery  rider.  They  excite  each  other. 
They  dart,  and  sweep,  and  run,  rejoicing  in 
themselves  and  in  the  race,  —  not  without  gentle 
movements,  also. 

How  masterly  this  Septette  is  !  How  full  of  the 
majestic  facihty  of  genius  in  its  prime.  It  varies 
through  the  different  movements  with  a  fertility 
of  invention,  and  a  singular  clearness  of  ex.- 
pression ;  as  if,  I  mean,  the  composer  had  found 
no  difficulty  in  conveying  his  intention.  There 
is  nothing  cloudy  or  gloomily  grand,  in  it,  —  none 
of  the  misty  Alpine  peaks  that  rise  defyingly 
along  the  usual  range  of  his  mountainous  music. 
But  the  airs  are  so  melodious,  the  movements  so 
transparent,  that  it  reminds  you  of  the  sunny 
ease  of  Mozart,  or  of  his  own  Pastoral  Symphony, 
although  without  any  feeling  of  superficiality. 

"  But  what  is  it  all  about  ?  "  inquired  my  well 
meaning  friend  Quidnunc,  who  has  no  ear  for 
music,  who,  in  his  own  words  "  knows  nothing 
about  music,  not  a  bit,  but  is  sure  of  what  pleases 
him."  This  last,  of  course,  he  said  with  an  air 
implying  that  whatever  does  not  please  him,  is 
not  pleasant,  and  that  it  is  mere  afiectatlon, 
"  classicahty,"  and  "  pedantry,"  to  profess  pleas- 
ure in  it. 

A^Tiat  do  you  say  to  this  style  of  remark  ? 

I  asked  Quidnunc  in  reply,  what  the  sunshine 
was  all  about,  what  the  beauty  of  a  statue  or  a 
picture  was  about,  &c.  And  Quidnunc  looked 
at  me  silently  and  sadly,  as  if  convinced  that  I 
was,  pro  tempore,  out  of  my  head. 

A  Trio  of  Mendelssohn's  was  played  upon  the 
piano  by  Scharfenberg,  with  violin  and  violon- 
cello. It  was  interrupted  by  the  snapping  of  a 
string  in  the  violoncello.  But,  hke  most  of  Men- 
delssohn's Concertos  which  I,  at  the  moment,  re- 
call, it  wanted  the  glow  of  genius,  the  permeal^ 
ing  sense  of  music,  rather  than  of  science.  The 
refinement,  the  feehng,  the  ripeness,  the  skill,  — 
these  I  always  feel  in  Mendelssohn,  and  often 
as  in  the  Lieder  ohne  Worte,  the  overtures  and 
parts  of  the  oratorios,  a  beauty  which  is  quite 
inexpressible.  Yet,  if  I  read  upon  the  bill  a 
Concerto  of  his,  I  am  not  kindled  with  expecta- 
tion, but  rather  with  curiosity.  I  know  it  will  be 
good.  But  will  it  be  irresistible?  Will  it  bear 
me  along  with  itself,  or  leave  me,  only  longing  to 
be  borne,  upon  the  bank  ?  Don't  suspect  me  of 
the  shghtest  treachery  to  Mendelssohn  —  but  I  do 
find  a  good  deal  of  his  music  uninteresting. 
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They  played  the  Russian  Hymn  witli  Veit's  va- 
riations, and  it  was  religiously  done.  I  have  never 
heard  a  more  perfect  performance  than  the  de- 
livery of  the  melody.  It  was  entirely  simple,  but 
it  was  pleading  and  pathetic  beyond  words.  In 
music  of  a  Northern  inspiration  there  is  a  strange 
wildnesss,  —  a  masculine  grief,  but  utterly  hope- 
less, as  of  old  Norse  Kings.  You  remember 
Landseer's  Reindeer  standing  upon  the  shore 
and  looking  across  the  cold  dark  water  to  the 
snowy  silence  of  the  mountains.  There  is  no 
hint  of  Summer  or  of  softness  in  the  picture, 
but  its  pathos  is  fascinating  and  profound.  It  is 
the  same  that  there  is  in  this  Russian  Hymn,  and 
in  the  northern  songs  of  Jenny  Lind  —  which 
are  as  far  from  clap-trap  as  Vedrai  Carino. 

Last  of  all  we  had  Haydn's  Quartet  in  G  ma- 
jor, which  well  ended  this  delightful  series  of  con- 
certs. The  Adagio  Religioso,  so  tranquil,  so 
solemn,  so  sweet,  was  given  with  that  feeling  and 
fidelity  of  which  you  would  be  sure  with  these 
gentlemen.  You  can  no  longer  pride  yourself, 
in  Boston,  upon  monopolizing  the  finest  music  in 
the  finest  kind.  Your  withers  are  wrung.  With 
the  Pliilharmonic  and  Eisfeld,  we  yield  the  field 
to  none. 

Beside  this  exquisite  evening,  we  have  had 
little  of  note  in  matters  musical.  A  compliment- 
ary concert  to  a  very  deserving  artist  —  the  Con- 
tra-bassist  Casolani  —  filled  Niblo's  saloon  one 
evening  and  deployed  a  host  of  various  talent. 
I  agree  with  my  friend  of  the  "  Musical  Times," 
that  Dodworth's  Band's  performance  was  the 
most  pleasing.  He  properly  calls  it  a  serenade- 
band  ;  and  the  mellow,  liquid,  consenting  sweet- 
ness of  the  effect  well  justifies  the  name.  Sum- 
mer moonlights  under  the  balconies  of  innumer- 
able Queens  of  Beauty,  are  necessarily  figured 
in  imagination,  as  the  soft,  long  notes  of  the 
wind  instruments  float  out.  The  rest  of  the  per- 
formance was  fair.  Young  Bkaham  sang  several 
of  his  EngUsh  ballad-songs  with  good  effect.  But 
Madame  Bouchelle  —  forgetting  who  had  sung 
before  her,  and  how — ventured  upon  Casta  Diva. 
Madame  Bouchelle  is  not  equal  to  Casta  Diva. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  if  she  does  not  know 
it ;  and  if  she  does,  her  singing  it  is  the  more 
remarkable.  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  she 
was  disappointed  in  the  presence  of  an  artist  who 
was  to  assist  her,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to 
substitute  the  Aria  for  the  song  allotted  her. 
But  it  was  a  great  error  of  judgment  to  select 
Casta  Diva. 

There  was  also  a  concert  at  MetropoHtan  Hall, 
to  introduce  the  "  Plus-Harp  Guitar  or  Be- 
witcher."  You  can  fancy  what  it  was.  Some 
Andalusian  musical  enthusiast  —  it  is  plain  to  see 
that  —  has  fitted  a  series  of  additional  strings  to 
the  Guitar,  having  the  general  quality  of  harp- 
strings,  and  the  efifect  is  a  mingled  sound  of  the 
two  instruments.  In  such  a  hall,  of  course,  as  in 
the  open  air,  it  had  neither  richness  nor  power, 
but  only  a  faint  tinkle.  The  inventor,  Senor 
Gallageos,  played  a  dreamy,  monotonous  compo- 
sition, of  which  the  effect  was  rather  that  of  the 
wind  sweeping  through  an  EoKan  Harp,  than  of 
any  melody.  Little  Adelina  Patti,  who  has 
also  just  sung  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  sang 
Jenny  Lind's  Echo-Song,  and  All !  nan  giunge. 
She  is  only  nine  years  old,  but  her  cultivation  is 
quite  remarkable,  and  her  voice,  although  pleas- 
antly child-lilce  in  tone,  is  sweet  and  easily  fills 
that  great  hall.     It  is  a  pity  she  is  to  sing  in  a 


theatre.  She  will  be  stung  by  the  frenzied  de- 
sire of  applause,  which  will  do  much  to  ruin  her 
as  an  artist.  I  never  see  a  prodigy  of  this  kind, 
who  is  really  interesting  as  little  Patti  is,  without 
remembering  the  young  Mozart,  and  that  whom 
the  gods  love,  die  young ;  or  grow  old,  faded  and 


forgotten,  which  is  worse. 
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[Editorial  Correspondence.] 

New  York,  May  19th. 

Madame  Otto  Goldschmidt's  Concert. 

The  charm  of  that  voice  and  soul  and  art  has 
not  gone.  It  has  lost  nothing,  but  really  gained 
in  power ;  at  least,  it  is  more  felt  than  ever.  Me- 
tropolitan (late  Tripler)  Hall,  last  night,  was 
thronged,  as  at  its  first  opening  and  tuneful  con- 
secration :  —  a  brilliant,  eager,  enthusiastic  throng. 
There  was  perhaps  a  more  entire,  unanimous, 
unflagging  warmth  of  reception,  (outwardly  ex- 
pressed) in  those  last  concerts  in  our  little  Melo- 
deon.  But  an  assembly  of  three  or  four  thousand 
must  be  more  heterogeneous,  and  comprise  more 
coldly  curious,  more  inappreciative  auditors,  than 
one  of  twelve  hundred.  Again,  here  the  visible 
splendor  and  vast  sweep  of  the  hall  itself  comes 
in  for  too  great  a  share  in  the  impression  of  every 
thing  performed  therein;  it  presents  indeed  a 
briUiarit  scene  ;  but  too  brilliant,  too  glaring  and 
distracting,  and  finally  (with  the  added  drawback 
of  close  air  and  the  heat  of  so  many  gas  burners) 
fatiguing  and  stupifying  to  the  musical  and  every 
other  sense.  It  is  encouraging  that  an  artist  of 
fine  tact  in  such  matters,  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  coloring  for  the  interior  of  our  new 
Boston  Music  HaU,  so  that  it  shall  be  at  once 
rich,  hainnonious  and  subdued.  Moreover,  the 
great  singer's  lower  notes  were  somewhat  veiled 
by  a  cold  wluch  she  had  taken  in  the  head,  a  day 
or  two  before,  so  that,  at  first,  we  could  not  always 
catch  the  completion  of  a  low  strain  or  phrase 
with  all  that  distinctness,  to  which  we  had  been 
used  in  the  Lind.  The  higher  tones,  however, 
always  come  out  smooth,  bright  and  triumphant, 
and  before  the  unfailing  art  and  fervor  of  the 
singer,  such  an  obstacle  (seemingly  at  least)  soon 
melts  utterly  away. 

Now,  we  have  named  aU  the  drawbacks,  we 
beheve,  —  aU  the  things  that  threw  any  shghtest 
shade  of  a  shadow,  doubt  or  chifl  across  the 
heavenly-warm  and  luminous  sphere  of  that  glo- 
rious hour.  In  spite  of  the  complaints  we  heard, 
afterwards,  about  the  louder  kind  of  applause  not 
seeming  to  come  quite  up  to  the  occasion  —  (hook 
enough,  no  doubt,  for  the  wflfuUy  critical  to  hang 
a  hope  upon !  though  the  complaint  really  indi- 
cated that  more  was  felt  by  each  among  the  au- 
dience than  could  be  satisfied  by  the  combined 
power  of  applause  in  all ;)  stiU,  this  was  a  com- 
plete renewal  of  the  great  triumphs  of  Jenny 
Lind  ;  —  all  the  greater,  that  she  is  now  so  much 
more  generally  appreciated  and  understood. 
There  was  in  the  audience  more  of  the  quiet, 
thoughtfully  receptive,  than  of  the  inflammatory 
mood ;  and  the  true  artist  sings  to  that  with  deep- 
er satisfaction.  To  us,  (and  we  know  it  was  so 
with  most  of  the  earnest  friends  of  music)  each 
effort  of  her  art  last  night  surprised  us,  much  as 


we  have  heard  her,  as  a  new  revelation  of  higher 
and  higher  and  hitherto  unappreciated  excel-  . 
lence.  To  things  so  perfect,  as  to  the  beauties  of 
the  earth  and  skies,  of  day  and  night,  the  soul 
only  opens  continually,  the  progress  being  in  the 
perceiver  and  not  in  the  thing  perceived. 

At  eight  o'clock  Mr.  Eisfeld  took  his  stand  at 
the  head  of  his  orchestr'a  of  eighty,  comprising 
the  sixty  of  the  noble  "  Philharmonic,"  and  with 
the  wave  of  his  baton  came  the  full,  strong,  solemn, 
minor  chord  —  the  key-note  of  general  gloom  and 
apprehension  —  which  opens  the  wonderful  over- 
ture to  Egniont.  We  never  heard  it  given  with  a 
breadth  and  passionate  emphasis  so  true  to  this 
sombre  and  gigantic  conception  of  Beethoven.  It 
made  a  grand,  cloudy  background  for  the  beau- 
teous anticipations  of  the  evening ;  —  a  summer 
cloud,  big  with  the  advent  of  the  Queen  of  May 
and  of  all  the  melody  of  birds  and  human  hearts. 
Signor  Badiali  exerted  and  acquitted  himself 
worthily  of  the  occasion  in  the  tender  Romanza 
from  Maria  di  Rudenz ;  his  mature  and  manly 
tones  never  filled  a  hall  more  satisfactorily,  and 
his  style  was  finished,  chaste  and  eloquent.  In- 
deed, throughout  the  evening,  the  Signor  kept 
free  both  from  those  stereotyped  common-place 
cadenzas,  which  have  so  often  seemed  not  to  be- 
long to  him,  as  well  as  from  the  stunning  detona- 
tion in  which  his  strong  lungs  would  sometimes 
indulge.  It  was  a  performance  duly  tempered  to 
the  hour,  which  was  her  Majesty's,  the  sovereign 
Queen  of  Song ;  it  was,  on  his  part,  all  we  could 
desii-e. 

Wild  outbursts  of  applause  at  length  greeted 
Madame  Goldschmidt,  as  she  bounded  forwai-d 
in  white  bridal  attire,  her  head  dressed  with 
loose  sprays  of  vivid  green.  Slender  she  seemed ; 
but  a  healthy,  hearty,  steady  joy  beamed  in  her 
countenance ;  and  she  seemed  the  happy  artist 
wife,  with  soul  now  doubly  wedded,  knowing  rest 
no  more  in  the  ideal  only.  The  firat  chords  of 
the  recitative  recalled  her  from  the  public  to  her 
dramatic  identity  with  Weber's  loving,  faithful 
Agatha,  watching  by  moonlight  for  her  lover: 
Wie  nahte  mir  der  Schlummer.  These  first  tones 
sang  themselves  in  a  soft,  slow,  murmurous,  slum- 
brous, unconscious  manner;  but  how  beautifully 
the  voice  became  awake !  how  heart-felt  and  sub- 
dued the  prayer:  Leise,  leise,  broken  by  the 
allusion  (aU  in  harmony)  to  the  peaceful  star- 
light without!  Then  the  sense  of  sohtude,  as 
she  leans  out  of  the  window,  while  the  breeze 
creeps  through  the  pines !  And  the  wonderful 
transition,  when  she  hears  his  footsteps,  to  the 
rapturous  and  overwhelming  strain  of  joy,  alter- 
nating with  a  fond  heart's  feare,  which  closes  one 
of  the  greatest  scenes  of  modern  romantic  lyric 
drama !  Surely  she  is  the  keeper  of  the  true  se- 
cret of  that  music.  The  end  explained  the  be- 
ginning, which  some  one  near  us  whispered  he 
thought  "  tame  ! " 

It  was  now  Mr.  Bukke's  turn.  "  Variations 
on  a  theme  of  Schubert ; "  we  feared  the  virtuoso- 
ridden  and  abused  theme  of  the  "  Serenade ;  " 
but,  to  our  sober  joy,  liis  viohn  beg'an  the  deeply 
musical  Lob  der  Thraenen,  or  "  Praise  of  Tears," 
and  right  feelingly  and  exquisitely  he  praised 
them ;  but  the  first  variation  and  the  finale  (after 
the  approved  solo-player's  pattern)  were  too  full 
of  capere  to  bear  any  relation  to  such  a  theme ; 
such  variations  (they  were  by  David)  are  not 
even  fantastic,  they  are  simply  bewitched  by  a 
mechanical    uneasiness.      Mr.   Burke    did    full 
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justice  to  his  beautiful  tlieme,  and  to  whatever 
there  was  beautiful  in  the  appended  variations. 

And  now  for  our  universal  songstress  in  a  speci- 
men of  the  ItaHan  school :  the  scena  and  aria 
from  Beatrice  di  Tenda.  The  slow  introduction, 
Ah!  mieifedeli!  was  given  with  the  full  pathos 
and  sweetness  of  Bellini;  and  in  the  bravura 
part,  her  voice  absolutely  revelled  in  flashing  and, 
as  it  seemed,  extempore  intricacies  and  marvellous 
refinements  of  execution.  We  have  marvelled 
at  the  matchless  frolic  of  her  art  in  this  piece 
before  ;  but  this  exceeded  all  before.  O  !  ItaUan 
prime  donne,  with  your  everlasting  conventional 
cadenzas  wadjioriture,  painfully  polished  down  to 
nothing,  why  is  it  that  your  ornaments  sound 
never  new,  while  her's  sound  never  old !  Your 
ornaments  are  lessons,  but  her's  are  spontaneous 
flashes  of  her  soul,  —  delicate  heat-lightnings  of 
the  warm  midsummer  night  of  inspiration.  Once 
her  voice  ran,  like  an  electric  spark,  through  the 
chromatic  scale ;  we  have  heard  chromatic  scales 
before ;  but  here  each  note  of  it  was  brightly 
touched  with  a  new  and  wholly  individual  char- 
acter. Who  now  shall  say  that  the  singer,  whose 
soul  is  informed  with  aU  the  living  inspirations 
of  the  German  composers,  is  not  thereby  qualified 
to  throw  as  much  life  and  fervor  into  the  test 
pieces  of  the  Italian  opera,  as  those  who  only 
know  this  last  kind  of  music  ? 

The  second  part  was  opened  by  Mr.  GoLD- 
SCHMIDT.     The  modest  young  pianist,  whilome 
uniformly    overshadowed    and  overlooked,   was 
watched,  this  time,  with  a  respectful,  eager  curi- 
osity ;  for,  to  the  careless  world's  eye,  he  had  sud- 
denly become  a  man.     Why  had  that  e.xpansive 
forehead,   that  finely  classic,  thoughtful  mouth, 
that  whole  face  fuU  of  intellectual  experience  and 
sentiment,  and  whole  form  stamped  with  artistic, 
modest  self-possession,  escaped  general  notice  un- 
til now?     Keal  worth  can  bide  its  own  time. 
Never  before  in  an  American  concert,  we  can 
safely  say,   was   Weber's   noble    Concert-Stueck 
(Concert-piece,  or  Concerto),  so  admirably,  so 
perfectly  played.     With  all  the  force  required  to 
suit  the  piano  to  so  vast  a  place,  there  was  not  in 
it,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  single  phrase  or  note 
in  which  the  idea  and  spirit  of  the  music  were 
not  made  paramount,  while  the  player  and  the 
instrument  and  the  execution  were  unreservedly 
subordinated  to  that  end.     That  was  ti-ue  Art ; 
he  felt  the  orchestra  and  the  orchestra  felt  him, 
and  they   all  felt   (including  the   good  artistic 
ScHARPENBERG,  wlio  turned  over  the  pages  for 
his  friend),  that  here  was  a  musical  and  spiritual 
meaning  to  be  interpreted,  through  all  their  sym- 
pathetic co-operation,  to  the  delight  and  edification 
of  that  great  audience.     It  was  warmly  applauded 
and  Von  Weber  was  glorified  in  the  second,  as 
he  had  been  in  the  first  part  of  the  concert. 

The  duet  from  "  The  Huguenots "  between 
Mme.  GoLDSCHMiDT  and  Sig.  Badiali  was 
nobly  sustained  in  both  hands.  Her  great  dra- 
matic energy  and  the  unrivalled  purity  and  volume 
of  her  voice  here  told  remarkably  ;  even  in  large- 
ness, the  soprano  tones  seemed  equal  to  the  bari- 
tone, —  large  as  the  sentiment  they  uttered,  of  a 
woman  ready  to  die  for  him  she  loved. 

Mr.  Eisfeld's  "  Concert  Polonaise "  was  a 
spirited,  refreshing  orchestral  piece.  It  moved 
on  with  a  triumphant  and  intoxicating  wealth  of 
harmony,  worthy  to  clothe  the  noble  rhythmic 
outline  of  the  Polonaise  form,  like  a  young  Bac- 
chus cnisliing  red  grapes  with  every  step. 


But  now  comes  the  climax,  not  of  the  violent 
dramatic  excitement,  but  of  the  serene  pure  height 
of  song.  Was  ever  the  disembodied,  spiritual 
quintessence  of  melody  passed  through  mortal 
ears  into  unmortal  souls,  if  it  was  not  then  in  her 
delivery  of  the  Mozart  melody:  Deli  vieni,  non 
tardar !  Some  of  those  long-drawn,  heavenly 
receding  tones  were  the  most  clarified  and  never- 
cloying  sweet  of  sound.  You  drew  it  in,  insa- 
tiately,  as  you  would  the  exquisite  smell  of  a  rose 
pressed  to  the  nostrils.  The  singer  seemed  to 
"  expire  into  her  song."  This  was  simpler  music, 
in  one  sense,  than  any  previous  piece ;  but  into 
its  transparent  perfection  all  the  blended  resources 
of  her  art  seemed  to  secrete  themselves.  The 
hearing  of  one  such  strain  is  the  birth  of  a  new 
ideal  and  a  new  faith  in  a  man's  head  and  heart. 
After  Sig.  Badi.\li's  impassioned  delivery  of 
the  Cavatina  from  Lucia,  which  was  pertinaciously 
encored,  the  songstress  closed  with  that  song  of 
the  "  Birdhng,"  which  she  "  yet  must  be  singing ;" 
and  it  seemed  as  fresh  and  delicious  a  necessity  of 
her  very  nature,  and  as  new,  as  if  it  had  not  been 
sung  hundreds  of  times.  The  audience  rose  — 
satisfied,  —  a  heartier  testimony  than  the  usual 
calls  for  more.  For  so  vast  an  audience  it  was 
the  most  intelligent,  most  thoughtfully  attentive 
we  have  seen,  and  gave  the  fullest  proof  that  the 
great  singer  has  converted  all  her  critics.  If 
further  proof  of  that  is  wanted,  read  the  notices 
of  the  Courier  §•  Inquirer. 

We  remember  when  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  Jesiny  Lind  called  a  cold  singer, 
one  who  lacked  the  fine  Italian  fervor  and  feeling 
in  her  music.  We  do  not  hear  this  now  of  Mme. 
GoLDSCHMiDT.  Wc  befieve  some  people  have 
become  convinced  through  her  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  feeling  3,ni  fervor  even  deeper  than  Verdi 
or  Donizetti  have  known  how  to  infuse  into  their 
music.  What  a  teacher  and  inspirer  of  the  deep- 
er, holier  feelings  is  such  a  voice  as  hers,  wedded 
to  such  music  as  she  loves  !  It  is  no  idle  fanati- 
cism that  studies  not  to  lose  a  note  of  these  fare- 
well strains.  It  is  only  sad  that  it  must  end  !  We 
spoke  with  her  yesterday  about  leaving  America, 
and  in  less  than  an  instant  the  tears  filled  her 
eyes,  and  she  strove  in  words  to  tell  that  she  felt 
much  at  leaving  such  a  country.  Perhaps  it  will 
not  be  violating  confidence,  to  add  that  it  is  her 
wish  to  sing  her  "  Farewell  to  America,"  as  she 
did  her  "  Greeting,"  in  a  song  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  her  husband,  to  verses  written  by  a 
poet  who  has  several  times  graced  the  columns  of 
our  Journal.  j.  s.  d. 

P.  S.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  Ole 
Bull  by  the  hand  this  morning.  He  looks  not 
much  altered,  and  talks  as  eloquently  and  enthu- 
siastically as  he  was  wont  to  play.  He  gives  a 
concert  here  on  Saturday,  with  Jaell  and  the 
Germaniaks,  and  will,  very  likely,  be  in  Boston 
in  a  week  or  two. 


& 


Prof.  A.  B.  Marx,  of  Berlin. 

We  have  seen  a  private  letter  from  the  learned 
and  philosophical  author  of  the  Compositionslehre, 
or  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Musical  Composition," 
the  first  volume  of  which  has  been  translated  in 
New  York  and  noticed  in  a  recent  number  of  our 
journal.  He  writes,  under  date  of  April  29th,  to 
a  German  professor  of  music  in  one  of  our  South- 
ern cities,  informing  him  that  he  has  concluded  a 
contract  with  Mr.  Robert  Cocks,  of  London,  for 
the  publication  there  of  his  entire  work,  in  four 
volumes,  in  the  English  language.  He  asks  his 
correspondent  whether  he  deems  it  expedient  to 
undertake  a  separate  translation  in  and  for  Amer- 
ica, but  adds,  in  reply  to  his  own  question :  "  I 
think  not;  because  the /ourtA  edition  of  the  Co7n- 
positionslehre,"  (now  preparing  by  the  author), 


"  to  which  the  London  translation  will  adhere, 
contains  such  important  improvements  in  respect 
of  method,  that  a  new  translation  of  the  third 
edition  "  (the  latest  one  accessible  to  an  American 
translator)  "  cannot  agree  with  it." 

Our  music-teachers  will  be  interested  in  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Marx  has  another  more  practical 
work  in  contemplation,  of  which  he  thus  writes : 
"  As  soon  as  I  shaU  have  finished  and  published 
the  treatise  on  the  '  Science  of  Music,'  (which  I 
hope  will  be  in  the  summer)  I  shall  proceed,  at 
once,  to  work  out  my  '  Method  of  Musical  Instruc- 
tion,' which  —  if  I  am  not  mistaken  —  will  pro- 
duce a  radical  reform  of  the  present  modes  of 
teaching  music.  It  is  quite  certain,  that  I  shall 
issue  this  work  (which  includes  all  branches  of 
musical  instruction,  namely,  the  piano,  singing, 
composition,  &c.)  in  German  and  in  English  at 
the  same  time.  The  success  of  this  work  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  owing  to  the  thoroughly  prac- 
tical tendency  of  those  nations,  may  naturally  be 
greater  than  in  Germany ;  it  may  perhaps  serve, 
in  less  time  and  with  a  deeper  and  surer  basis,  to 
further  and  complete  the  artistic  culture  in  these 
lands,  which  by  their  healthy  nature  and  their 
social  conditions  devote  themselves  to  actual  inter- 
ests, and  leave  the  ideal  to  the  care  of  us  poor 
Germans,  who  live  and  brood,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  in  an  Aristophanic  suspension,  and  have  our 
homes  like  the  cuckoos  in  the  '  Clouds.' " 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Local. 

The  work  on  the  Music  Hall  goes  on  bravely.  A 
■whole  army  of  laborers  are  at  "\Vork;  the  walls  have 
risen  high  above  the  ground,  and  already  the  skeleton 
forms  of  orchestra  and  balconies  may  be  seen.  The 
general  plan  of  the  building  is  now  easily  understood, 
with  its  various  entrances  and  comdors.  Standing  in 
the  centre  one  can  already  in  imagination  people  the 
great  space  mth  familiar  faces,  while  waiting  with  im- 
patience the  actual  completion  of  the  work. 

Of  the  project  for  the  new  Theatre  and  Opera  House 
we  have,  as  yet,  nothing  deiinite  to  report,  but  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  present  to  our  readers  the  welcome 
intelligence  that  the  work  is  really  begun  with  some 
sketches  of  the  plan  of  the  building  and  its  proposed  lo- 
cation. Meanwhile,  the  National  Theatre,  we  hear,  is 
about  to  be  rebuilt  on  the  old  site. 

As  the  new  buildings  rise,  the  workmen  are  engaged 
in  removing  the  walls  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  which  has 
been  perhaps,  more  familiarly  known  to  the  musical 
public  under  the  name  of  the  Odeon ;  very  dear  in  the 
recollections  of  many  lovers  of  music,  as  the  place 
where  we  first  heai'd  and  learned  to  know  and  love 
Beethoven;  as  the  scene  of  our  initiation  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  works  of  the  masters  of  instru- 
mental music,  where  the  nucleus  of  our  now  im- 
mense audiences  of  the  lovei-s  of  instmrnental  music, 
was  first  gathei-ed  and  instructed.  It  is  pleasant  to  look 
back  on  those  small  beginnings,  and  we  cannot  see  these 
waUs  coming  to  the  ground  without  a  passing  word  of 
farewell,  nor  move  onward  without  a  glance  backwards 
at  the  pleasant  recollections  of  a  former  time. 

During  the  Summer  season,  we  understand  that  the 
Germania  Serenade  Band,  under  their  leader  Mr. 
Schnapp,  propose  giving  a  series  of  afternoon  prome- 
nade concerts  in  Union  Hall.  The  evenmg  out-door 
concerts  of  this  little  band  in  some  of  the  neighboring 
towns  last  Summer,  gave  much  pleasure  to  large  num- 
bers of  people.  Their  selections  of  music  are  good  and 
the  excellence  of  tlieir  performance  on  brass  instruments 
is  well  known  to  all  concert  goers  in  the  city. 

Iiondon. 

The  ItjVLian  Operas.  The  Wagner  war  still  rages, 
and  an  amusing  column  of  advertisements  of  the  rival 
houses  appears  in  the  London  papers.     "  In  place  of  re 
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port,"  says  the  Aihenceum,  "  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  the 
■week,  we  should  chronicle  green-room  gossip  and  Chan- 
cery argument.  In  our  rival  Opera-houses  Law  has  been 
more  listened  for  than  Music  since  we  wrote  last."  The 
parties  are  all  in  chancery.  Instead  of.  Casta  Diva,  we 
have  Lumley's  prayer  for  an  injunction.  Bills,  answere 
and  affidavits  are  studied  instead  of  scores ;  hearings  in 
chancery  have  taiien  the  place  of  reheai-sals,  and  argu- 
ments are  listened  to  instead  of  Cavatinas.  What  may 
come  of  it  we  know  not ;  "  such  business  requires  a 
great  deal  of  thought,  and  chancery  justice  is  so  ve — ry 
difficult  to  follow."  We  leave  them  mth  the  wards  in 
Jarndyce  —  "  expecting  a  judgment "  —  and  wish  them  a 
safe  deliverance. 

Her  Majesty's  The.wee.  L'ltaliana  in  Algieri  was 
revived  on  the  13th  of  April  for  the  debul  of  Mademoiselle 
Angri  and  the  rentree  of  Belletti.  The  Musical  World 
(London)  says: 

"  The  class  of  opera  to  which  L'ltalianaln  Algieri  be- 
longs is  almost  extinct.  No  composer  of  the  present  day 
attempts  it,  and  it  may  safely  be  added  that  no  composer 
of  the  present  day,  in  attempting  it,  would  be  likely  to 
succeed.  For  tliis  there  are  substantial  reasons.  Singers 
are  educated  now  in  quite  a  different  fashion  from  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  pays  of  Cimarosa  and  Paesiello, 
and  in  the  early  time  of  Rossini.  Verdi  and  his  followers 
have  killed  the  school,  without  substituting  a  better. 
What  is  chiefly  demanded  now  in  a  singer  is  a  powerful 
voice,  and  a  certain  amount  of  dramatic  feeling,  armed 
with  which  he  at  once  launches  into  the  sea  of  public 
life.  The  consequence  is  inevitable.  The  majority  of 
.singers  are  quite  abroad  in  one  of  Eossini's  early  operas ; 
they  have  neither  the  flexibility  nor  the  style;  either 
their  voices  are  stUf  and  obstinate  from  want  of  the 
necessary  training,  or  impaired,  if  not  altogether  de- 
stroyed, by  "hallooing  and  singing,"  not  of  anthems, 
lilve  Falstaff,  but  of  Verdi's  cavatinas  and  fimiles.  We 
are  much  mistaken,  however,  if  some  day,  the  sort  of 
Italian  opera  of  which  the  one  produced  on  Tuesday  is 
so  admirable  an  example  be  not  restored,  and  the  modern 
specimens,  which  have  really  no  style  whatever,  alto- 
gether abandoned.  Such  a  result  would  be  well  for  all 
parties  —  for  singers,  who  wish  to  preserve  as  long  as 
possible  the  quality  and  freshness  of  their  voices,  more 
especiallv. 
********* 
"Mademoiselle  Angri  (who  experienced  a  flattering 
reception,  and  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  Mr.  Lumley's 
company)  is  a  dashing  and  spirited  actress  into  the  bar- 
gain. Her  assumption  of  the  part  of  Isabella  was  ex- 
tremely animated,  and  her  execution  of  the  music  in 
general  admirable.  We  must  blame  her  for  introducing 
an  air  from  Zelmira  in  the  first  act,  since  the  original 
('  Cruda  sorte ' )  is  quite  as  good  and  in  much  better  keep- 
ing ;  but  this  was  redeemed  by  the  higlily  effective  style 
in  which  she  gave  the  recitative  and  air, ''  Pensa  alia  pa- 
tria.'  (Act  II.)  Excepting  an  occasionally  exaggerated 
manner  of  sliding  up,  as  it  were,  to  the  high  notes  —  a 
fault  with  which,  though  easy  of  correction,  Mademoiselle 
Angri  has  been  frequently  reproached  —  her  singing  in 
this  air  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Her  delivery  of  the 
recitative  was  large  and  imposing,  and  her  flexi'biUty  in 
the  rapid  passages  of  the  coda  proved  her  an  accom- 
plished mistress  of  the  florid  hratura  school.  Without 
recapitulating  the  many  other  excellent  points  in 
Mademoiselle  Angri's  performance,  we  may  at  once  pro- 
nounce her  success  to  have  been  decided,  and  cougratu- 
late  the  theatre  on  the  possession  of  a  contralto  of  such 
eminent  talent  and  means." 

Of  Belletti  it  speaks  in  terms  of  very  high  praise,  and 
describes  his  reception  as  one  of  great  warmth  and  fre- 
quency of  applause. 

Ckuvelli  had  also  appeared  in  Normn,  U  Barbiere 
and  Fiddio.  Her  perfomiance  of  the  role  of  jSTorma  has 
elicited  the  warmest  commendation. 

EoYAL  Italian  Opera.  Here  Grisi  had  appeared  in 
Norma  and  Valentine ;  we  are  obliged  to  defer  a  more  ex- 
tended notice  of  her  appearance  and  that  of  Cruvelli, 
which  lies  somewhere /JerrZii. 

The  Concerts.  The  New  Philharmonic  Society,  at 
its  second  concert  gave  a  programme  which  presents  a 
rather  curious  combination  of  the  very  latest  and  perhaps 
questionable  novelties  with  the  gi-eatest  acknowledged 
masterpieces.  We  find  the  G  minor  Symphony  of  Bee- 
thoven, for  example,  side  by  side  mth  the  Island  nf 
Calypso,  an  operatic  masque  by  E.  J.  Loder.  The  over- 
tures were  Cherabini's  to  Anacreon  and  the  Zaidierjlote. 
Herr  Eeichart  sanganariaof  Gluck's,iV(M- einen  WunscU, 
from  Iphiffenie,  and  a  LicbesUed  with  chorus  by  Gumbert. 
A  chorus,  Cliant  des  ChiruUns,  by  Bortniansky  seems  to 
have  been  considered  a  novelty  worth  producing.  The 
composer  was  director  of  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  St. 
Petersburg,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  we  learn 
that  Berlioz  was  much  struck  by  the  performances  under 


his  direction.  A  Concerto  for  piano  forte  and  orchestra 
by  H.  Wylde,  completes  the  programme.  Of  the  per- 
formance of  the  Svmphony  the  Musical  World  (London) 
says: 

"  M.  Bei-lioz'  reading  of  this  extraordinary  composition 
was  the  true  Gennan  reading,  his  tempi  were  the  true 
German  tempi,  liis  lights  and  shadows  the  trfle  German 
lights  and  shadows  —  in  other  words  those  of  Beethoven 
himself.  We  doubt,  however,  if  Beethoven  would  have 
approved  of  the  additions  to  the  brass  instniments,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  doubling  of  the  horn  parts, 
which,  in  the  second  theme  of  the  first  movement,  is 
equally  unnecessary  and  obtrusive.  We  are  aware  it  is 
the  French  custom,  but  all  French  customs  are  not 
necessarily  good.  These,  however,  are  matters  of  taste. 
The  applause  that  followed  the  symphony  of  Beethoven 
was  of  a  description  which  left  no  room  to'  doubt  that  the 
impression  produced  had  been  deep  and  genuine ;  it  was 
perfectly  deafening,  and  quite  unanimous." 

The  performance  of  Loder's  Island  of  Calypso  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  "  imperfect,  ineffective,  careless,  and, 
at  times,  slovenly,"  though  in  its  composition  "unques- 
tionably one  of  the  ablest  and  most  beautiful  works  that 
has  ever  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  an  English  musician." 

At  the  third  Concert,  the  overtm*es  were  Mendelssohn's 
to  the  Isles  ofFingal,  Weber's  Euryanilie,  and  Beethoven's 
Egmont.  With  the  Berlioz  symphony,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
the  Athenceum  seems  by  no  means  pleased,  and  prophe- 
cies that  the  interest  felt  in  it  "svill  fall  and  not  rise  Avith 
every  further  perfonnance  of  it.  Berlioz,  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  the  News,  received  an  overwhelming 
ovation,  and  "  he  has  won  the  suffrages  of  our  musical 
audiences  by  the  magic  Influence  of  his  genius.  It  has 
been  a  battle  with  professional  prejudices  intense  intoler- 
ance, artistic  ignorance  and  bigotry,  but  the  victory  has 
been  for  art,  development  and  progress  against  the  stand- 
still purists  and  dogmatists." 

"  The  chai-m  of  the  evening,"  says  the  Aihenceum," 
was  the  performance  of  Madame  Pletel  in  Weber's 
Concert-Sluch.  She  is,  beyond  question,  the  queen  of 
pianists,  since,  with  all  her  power  and  skill,  she  is  still 
feminine." 

From  the  Clironich,  we  learn  that, 

"  JMadame  Pleyel's  delicious  nonchalant  ease  and  su- 
perb confidence  won  the  audience  in  the  first  half  dozen 
bars,  proving  her  vast  power  and  wonderful  bi-illiancy  of 
fingering  were  in  perfe^ition.  Weber's  concerto  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  exhibit  the  most  finished  pianist,  and  this 
perfonnance  satisfied  the  most  exacting.  The  strength, 
vehemence,  and  coloring  of  the  bolder  portions  were  ex- 
quisitely relieved  by  the  bell-like  brilliancy  of  touch,  and 
magical  rapidity  of  execution  in  the  high  treble  passages. 
Nothing  more  wonderful  was  ever  achieved  upon  the 
piano  forte." 

Selections  from  Spontini's  Vesiale  and  Gluck's  Armide 
complete  this  programme.  The  vocalists  of  the  evening 
being  Miss  Dolby,  Madame  Clara  Novello,  Eeichart  and 
Staudigl. 

The  Qu.\rtet  Association,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Sainton,  Cooper,  Hill  and  Piatti,have  introduced  Cheru- 
bini  to  the  English  public  as  a  Quartet  composer,  by  the 
perfonnance  of  his  Quartet  in  E  flat,  in  which  Ave  are 
told  Chenibini  is  fresher,  more  vigorous  and  more  enter- 
prising than  either  Spohr  or  Onslow. 

Elijah  had  been  performed  at  the  last  of  Mr.  Hullah's 
Monthly  Concerts  and  also  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
ciety, and  the  Messiah  in  Exeter  Hall  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Eoyal  Society  of  Musicians. 

There  ai'c  multitudes  of  Chamber  Concerts,  Mdlle. 
Speyer's,  Mr.  Be.ule's  and  the  Beethoven  Quartet  So- 
ciety; the  Eoyal  Academy  Concert  and  the  Glee  and 
Madrigal  Union,  but  none  of  these  present  any  featm'es 
of  note.     Of  the  Amateur  Society,  the  Atlienceum  says : 

"  This  body  seems  to  be  fulfiUing  its  mission  steadily 
and  honestly.  Amateurs  play^ — at  its  Concerts  —  not 
only  orchesti'al  music,  but  solos  on  the  piano  forte  and 
violin  in  a  style  which  bespeaks  practice  and  imderstand- 
ing.  Amateur  Compositions  are  perfomied,  at  least  as 
good  as  the  last  EngUsh  professional  music  on  which  we 
reported." 


Henrietta  Sontag,  the  Countess  Rossi. 
Various  rumors  respecting  this  lady's  proposed 
visit  to  the  United  States  are  being  industriously 
circniated  throughout  the  country;  various  par- 
ties claim  to  be  her  agents,  and  to  have  made 
arrangements  ivith  the  Countess  and  several  emi- 
nent musicians  vrho  are  to  accompany  her,  in 
relation  to  "  the  spoils ;  "  and  various  reasons  are 


assigned  for  her  coming ;  all  of  which  —  rumors, 
parties,  agents  and  arrangements  —  are  false  and 
wholly  unsubstantial.  Our  authority  is  no  less  a 
personage  than  Madame  Sontag  herself.  In  a 
recent  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  this  city,  in  re- 
ferring to  her  intended  visit,  and  the  reports  con- 
cerning her  engagement  with  this,  that,  and  the 
other  adventurer,  she  says  : 

"  I  am  free  yet.     Tsb. has  made  several 

overtures  to  me,  but  I  have  not  accepted  them. 
I  mean  to  come  over  to  America  next  Fall,  trust- 
ing to  God,  a  few  good  friends,  and  the  well- 
knoAvn  generosity  of  the  American  people.  I 
would  not  undertake  such  an  enterprise  were  it 
not  for  the  sake  of  my  children,  but  for  them  I 
■will  undertake  anything  honorable,  however  ar- 
duous it  may  be." 

Madame  Sontag  intends  to  embark  for  New 
York,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  will  ar- 
rive here  early  in  September.  —  Musical  World. 


liratrtiHrnttite. 


NEW  &,  VALUABLE   MUSIC  BOOKS 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BY 

OLIVER  DITSON BOSTON. 

SPHOR'S  GRAND  VIOIillV  SCHOOI.,  being  an 
exELct  reprint  of  the  latest  European  editions,  with  all  the 
author's  new  revisions  and  improvements.  One  volume, 
quarto.     Vrice,  .^3. 

%*  Among  the  many  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  Violin 
School  one  is  remarkable,  tliat  the  Elementary  Instructions  do 
not  precede  the  practical  portion  of  the  "work  as  in  other 
Schools,  but  are  combined  therewith  ;  by  this  union  the  pupil 
is  enabled  to  take  the  Violin  in  hand  at  the  first  lesson ;  in 
fact,  he  should  and  must  then  commence  with  it.  The  author's 
knowledge,  as  observable  in  his  Preface,  is  no  small  addition 
to  the  truly  practical  distinctions  of  this  Scliool ;  his  style  is 
simple,  clear,  noble,  and  elegant,  alike  attractive  and  useful 
as  a  standard  to  the  pupil  as  to  the  master. 

Cierny's  Exercises  in.  "Velocity.  {30  Etudes  de  la 
Velocite,)  preceded  by  Nine  New  Inti'oductoiy  Exercises,  and 
concluded  by  a  New  Study  on  Octaves,  (composed  expressly 
for  this  edition,)  for  the  Piano  i'orte.  I'rom  the  Nineteenth. 
London  Edition,  with  Notes.  By  J.  A.  Hamilton.  In  three 
Numbers.  Price  of  each,  50  cents.  Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume, SI. 25- 

%*  Calculated  to  develop  and  equalize  the  fingers,  and  to 
insure  the  utmost  brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  execution. 
NEW  AND  ENLAR  GED  EDITION  OF 
Tlie  Seminary  Class  Book  of  Music,  designed  for 
Seminaries,  High  Schools,  Private  Classes,  etc.,  containing 
Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Exercises,  Solfeggios,  and  a 
copious  selection  of  Secular  and  Sacred  Songs,  Duets  and 
Trios.    By  E.  L.  "White  and  T.  Bissell. 

*:^*  The  above  work  has  been  before  the  public  only  one 
year,  yet  it  has  become  a  universal  favorite,  and  is  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  During  the  past  year  every  inquiry  has 
been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  way  it  could  be  im- 
proved and  made  fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended,  and  from  suggestions  thus  obtained  the  publisher 
has  been  induced  to  add  to  and  in  other  ways  improve  it.  It 
is  now  pronounced  to  be  exactly  what  is  wanted,  and  as  such, 
it  is  offered  to  the  public. 

[Cr'  The  above  books  can  be  obtained  in  large  or  small 
quantities  of  the  publisher,  115  AVasbington  St.,  and  of  music 
dealers  and  booksellers  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canadas.  7    tf 

DA  VI  DSON'S 

lUustrated  Libretto-Books  of  the  Opera. 

Elegantly  printed  in  small  Mo.    Piice,  38  cents  and  under. 

ANEW  WORK  for  the  Opera-admirer,  printed  on  an  entire- 
ly novel  plan  ;  the  Music  of  all  the  principal  Pieces  being 
given,  and  placed  over  the  English  and  Foreign  version  of  the 
Words,  so  that  the  reader  is  not  only  able  to  follow  the  Music 
as  well  as  the  Libretto  of  the  Opera,  but  has  a  complete  preser- 
vation of  both  for  after  reference  or  performance. 
—  ALREADY  PUBLISHED  — 
SlvSANiELLO,  with  11  Pleccs  of  Music  ;  Norma,  with  11  Pieces  ; 
1l  Barbiere  di  Siviglli,  with  11  Pieces;  Lj;  Prophete,  9 
Pieces;  La  Cenkrentola,  10  Pieces;  Otello,  8  Pieces ;  Don 
Pasquale,  6  Pieces  ;  Linda  di  Chamounix,  10  Pieces ;  Lucia 
di  Lammerhuir,  11  Pieces;  Don  Giovanni,  9  Pieces;  Der 
Preischdtz,  10  Pieces;  La  Patorita,  8  Pieces;  Medea,  10 
Pieces ;  Semiramide,  9  Pieces ;  Lucrezia  Borgl\,  9  Pieces ; 
Lks  Hdguenots,   10  Pieces;   La  Sonnambdla,  10   Pieces; 
L'Elisire  D'Ajiorb,  9  Pieces  ;  Ernani,  10  Pieces ;  II  Pro- 
DiGo,  10  Pieces;  Gustavus  III.,  5  Pieces;  Era  Diavolo,  8 
Pieces;  Amihe,  9  Pieces  ;  Fidelio,  5  Pieces. 
[CP*  A  new  Opera  on  the  first  of  each  month. 

Davidson's  Illustrated  Oratorios. 

The  Creation,      .     .     11  Pieces,  .    Price,  12 1-2  cents, 

Israel  in  Egypt,  .     .     12      " 
Sampson,   ....     10      "  •     • 

The  Messiah,  .     .     .     14      ''  •     ■ 

DAVID  DAVIDSON,  109  Nassau  St., 

NEW  YORK, 
Agent  /or  the  United  States. 

James  Munroe  &  Co.,  and  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Bostojt ;  Evans 
&  Erittain,  697  Broadway,  and  Moore  &  HorsfaU,  Merchants' 
Exchange.  Neio  York;  W.  P.  Haziird,  and  J.  W.  Moore, 
Philadefphia ;  Taylor  &  Maury,  Washhigton ;  Na.'^h 
Woodhouse,  Riclmiond. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE, 

35   CoriiliUl,   Boston. 

CONSTANTLY  FOR  SALE,  a  complete  assortment  and 
large  stock  of  JIaterials  for  OIL  PAINTING  ;  also  for 
WATEK  COLOR  PAINTING  and  DRAWING,  viz:  Artists' 
Colors  for  Oil  Paintiii^^  prepared  in  Tubes  ;  prepared  Can- 
vas for  Oil  Painting ;  Bristle,  Sable,  Camel's  Uair,  and  Badger 
Brushes ;  Powder  Colors ;  o,nd  all  other  articles  required  lor 
Painting  in  Oil.  — also  — 

DRAWING    MATERIALS. 

Best  Freuch  and  Swiss  Colored  Crayons;  Contc,  Black,  and 
Trhitc  Crayons;  Pencils;  Drawiug  Paper  in  great  variety  and 
in  roll  of  any  lengtli ;  Crayon  Paper  and  Board ;  JVIono-Chro- 
matic  Board  ;  Superior  Water  Colors^  in  cakes  separately  or  in 
sets,  &c.  &c. 

The  above  articles  are  imported  principally  direct  from  the 
celebrated  Color  establishment  of  W'insor  Sc  Newton  of  Lon- 
don, to  the  sale  of  whose  materials  the  subscriber  gives  par- 
ticular attention.  This  Houee  obtained  the  Prize  Medal  for 
Colors  awarded  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London. 

Apr.  10.  tf  M.  J.  WHIPPLE,  35   Cornhill. 

E.  H.  WADE, 

197  Washington   Street,   Boston. 

PITELISHER  &  DEALER  IIV  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  every  description.  Publisher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOR  TUE'PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Ca^h  paid  for  Pianos.     PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  pubhshed  by  AV.  H.  Oakes,  C-  Beadlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  t^  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10. ^ tf^ 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

No.  139  Washington   Street,  Boston. 

1MPORT3ER  OF  AND  DEjU,ER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

Mrs.  ROSA  GARCIA  De  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OP  THE 
PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &.  GUITAR, 

Residence  ]Vo.  37  Ash  St.,  Boston. 

MR..  De  RIBAS  will  f^cive  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.    Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Apr.  19.  3m 

MR.     ARTHURS©  N, 

HAVING  taken  up  his  residence  iu  th«  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  is  prppaiied  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  Pupils 
for  instruction  iuihe  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  ITALIAN  AND 
ENGLISH  YOCALIZATION.  Terms,  per  quarter,  Sf50.  The 
first  Bjonth,  three  lessons  per  week  —  each  lesson  one  hour's 
duratawD- 

The  adirantages,  which  a  long  residence  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  has  given  him,  of  studying  under  the  first 
maBters  of  tlio  day.  will,  he  doubts  not,  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  dfisapsufi  of  rapid  advancement  in  the  art.  The  above 
terms  include  instruction  in  the  Italian  language,  a  knowledge 
of  which  ifiesaojitiai  to  the  proper  development  of  the  voice, 
and  a  disiinci  ;irtcculation. 

Communicataons  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Geo.  P. 
ExED,  17  Tremont  How.  3    3m 

CHOICE    MUSIC    BOOKS 

PUBLISHED   AND    FOR   SALE   13Y 

OLIVER    DITSON, 

115    Wasliington     Street,     Boston. 

CZERNY'S  Method  for  the  Piano ©3.00 

Bertini's  Instructions  for  the  Piano,      .        .        .  3.00 

Ilunt^-'n's  Piano  Forte  InstructionSj       ....  1.50 

The  Child's  Krst  Music  Boitk, 50 

The  Piano  without  a  Master, .50 

The  Melodeon  without  a  Master, -oO 

The  Guitar  without  a  Master, .50 

Curtis'B  Complete  Method  for  Guitar,    ....  2.00 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  of  Singing,    ....  2.50 

Vocal  Exercises  and  Solfeggios  —  Lowell  Mason,  .         .  1.00 

Spohr's  Violin  School, 3.00 

Wragg's  Flute  Ins^tructor, 1.00 

Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,       ....  2.50 

The  Seminary  Class  Book  of  Music,       ....  .50 

Czerny's  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,     ....  .50 

Joussc's  Catechism  of  Music, .25 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass,            .                 ....  75 

Five  Thousand  Musical  Terms — A  Complete  Dictionary,  .50 

Apr.  10.  tf 

HEWS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

"^HE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 


TIl 
: 


monials  from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  t^rms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Waskington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

DEPOT    FOR 

HYDROPATHIC   BOOKS  ;  Phonographic  and  Phonotypic 
Works ;  Fowler  &  \Vells'  Publications  on  Phrenology 
and  Physiology,  &c. ;    Writings  of  Emanuel    Swedenborg, 
Theological  and   Philosophical ;   Barometers,  Thermometers, 
&,c.    For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
Apr.  10.  tf  OTIS  CLAPP,  23  School  St. 


FOREIGN     MUSIC. 

CO]VSTA:^Tr.Y  RECEIVING  all  new  publications 
as  issued  in  Europe.  Complete  series  of  Progressive 
Exercises  and  instructive  pieces  for  Piano  Forte,  by  Beyer, 
KoSELLEX,  Yoss,  CzERNY,  Thaliierg,  and  all  other  popular 
and  approved  writers;  cla.«sical  compositions  by  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Mekpelssoon,  Schujiann,  &c.  &c. — all  origi- 
nal copies — being  free  from  errors  and  mutilations,  and  issued 
in  a  style  of  superlative  elegance.  Violon,  Flute,  and  Organ 
Music  ;  Itahan  Operas  ;  Latin  Hymns  and  Masses  in  variety. 

Very  f-xtra  Roman  and  Neapolitan  VIOLIN  and  GUITAR 
STRINGS. 

pAux.  k:.  weizel, 

213   FULTON   STREET,   BKOOKLYN,   KEW   YORK. 
New  York,  Apr.  17.  6t* 

MUSICAL    ^WORKS 
RECENTLY     PUBLISHED    BY 

MASON   &  LAW, 

33  Park  Ro^v,  Opposite  Astor  Mouse,  N.  Yorlc. 


THE  ACADEMY  VOCAI-IST.  A  Collection  of  Vo- 
cal Music,  arranged  for  the  use  of  Seminaries,  High 
Schools,  Singing  Classes,  &c.  By  George  F.  Root,  Professor 
of  Music  in  Rutgers  and  Spingler  Institutes,  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  &c.  With  a  complete  course  of 
Elementary  Instruction,  Vocal  Exercises,  and  Solfeggios,  by 
Lowell  Mason. 

This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  our 
Higher  Schools  and  Institutions.     The  music  is  arranged  for 
three  parts,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  sung  exclu- 
sively by  female  voices  or  by  a  mixed  choir.     Whenever  solos 
occur,  a  simple  accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte  or  Mciode- 
on  has  been  added.     The  work  is  printed  from  new  English 
type  and  on  beautiful  paper.     Retailprtce^  62  1-2  cents. 
ZUWDEL'S  ORGAN  BOOIi,     By  John  Zundel.    Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Easy  A'oluntaries  and  Interludes  for  the 
Organ,  Melodeon,  Seraphine,  &c.     With  Introductory  Re- 
marks, Descx-iption  of  Stops,  Directions  for  the  Purchase  of 
Organs,  &c.,  adapting  the  work  especially  to  the  wants  of 
young  organists,  and  those  who  have  made  suiiicient  progress 
to  accompany  plain  Psalmody  on.  the  Organ,  Melodeon,  or 
Seraphine.     Retailprice,  Si. 50 
THE  OliEE  HIVE.     BOSTON  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 
A  Collection  of  Ulces  and  Part  SoDgs,  selected  and  arranged 
for  the  Musical  Conventions  and  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music.    By  Lowell  Mason  and  George 
James  Webr. 

Here  are  Thirty-three  choice,  tasteful,  and  sprightly  Glees 
and  Part  Songs,  mostly  new,  from  the  beat  Authors,  sold  at  an 
exceedingly  low  price.  It  is  just  the  book  wanted  by  Singing 
Clubs,  Societies,  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle.  Retail  price, 
38  cents. 

■WINDER'S  SCHOOL  MUSIC.  A  Collection  of  Thir- 
ty-six New  and  Beautiful  Songs,  arranged  for  Schools  and 
Juvenile  Classes.  By  L.  Wilder,  Teacher  of  Music  in  the 
Brooklyn  Music  Schools,  &c. 

This  work  has  already  been  adopted  in  the  Schools  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  &c.  Retailprice,  18  3-4  cents. 
CANTICA  LAITDIS  :  Or,  THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  OF 
CHURCH  MUSIC.  By  Lowell  Mason,  Professor  'in  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society's  Collection,  Carmina  Sacra,  and  other  of  the 
most  popular  Music  Books  in  the  country  ;  and  George 
James  Wedr,  Professor  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music, 
and  Editor  of  many  valuable  Musical  Works. 

The  increased  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  received,  and 
the  unprecedented  success  of  this  book,  MASON  AND 
WEBB'S  LATEST  WORK,  as  well  as  the  warm  commendations 
it  has  received  from  the  Musical  Profession  generally,  est^bli-h 
it  as  the  best  and  most  attractive  collection  of  Church  5lusic 
which  even  these  celebrated  authors  have  ever  produced.  It 
contains  a  greater  amount,  as  well  as  variety,  of  truly  beauti- 
ful new  tunes,  anthems,  chants,  and  other  pieces,  than  any 
similar  work  ;  besides  a  copious  collection  of  the  standard  old 
tunes.  The  Elements  of  Vocal  Music  have  been  newly  and 
most  carefully  prepared,  and  to  adapt  it  more  particularly  to 
Choirs  and  Singing  Schools,  about  Two  Hundred  Solfeggio 
Exercises  and  Progressive  Lesso7is  have  been  added.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  testimonials  from  the  press,  it  having  been 
pronounced  the  "  most  valuable  Book  of  Church  Music  ever 
ISSUED,"  it  has  received  from  every  section  of  the  country  the 
unqualified  approbation  of  more  than  One  Hundred  Profes- 
sors AND  Teachers  of  Music.    Retail  price,  88  cents. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 
MARX'S  MUSICAIi  COMPOSITION.    The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Musical  Composition.     By  Adolph  Bernard 
Marx,  Doctor  of  Music,   &c.      Translated  from  the  third 
German  Edition,  and  edited  by  Hermann  S.  Saroni. 
A.  B.  Marx  holds  such  high  rank  in  Germany  as  a  writer 
upon  the  subject  of  Musical  Composition,  that  any  recommen- 
dation of  his  great  worU   to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  musical  literature  of  the  land  which  is  emphatically 
the  home  of  music,  would  be  superfluous.    It  is  without  a 
rival  as  a  treatise  upon  this  subject,  thoroughly  scientific  and 
yet  adapted  to  popular  comprehension. 

The  present  translation  is  beautifully  printed  in  406  octavo 
pages,  and  bound  in  Flnglish  cloth.     Retail  price,  ^^2.50. 

NEW  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK. 
TEMPIjE  MEIiODIES.  A  Collection  of  nearly  aU  the 
Standard  and  Popular  Tunes,  in  connection  with  Five  Hun- 
dred Favorite  Hymns  ;  arranged  as  a  Hymn  and  Tune  Book 
for  Vestries.  Social  Meetings,  Congregational  and  Family 
Worship,  &c.    By  Darius  E.  Jones. 

This  work  has  already  been  introduced,  and  is  used  with 
great  satisfaction  and  profit  in  the  vestries  of  many  Churches 
and  in  the  Congregations  of  some,  while  the  publishers  have 
received  numerous  recommendations  from  Clergymen  and 
others.  Those  who  love  the  old  tunes,  and  who  deem  it  a 
desirable  object  that  as  many  as  possible  should  unite  in  the 
singing,  especially  at  social  meetings,  will  find  this  exactly  the 
book  wanted. 

*#*  Two  Editions  of  the  Work  are  published— an  Octavo 
Edition,  price  One  Dollar;  a  Duodecimo  Edition,  price  Sev- 
enty-Jive  Cents.  Both  Editions  are  the  same  as  regards  con- 
tents, pare  for  page,  and  vary  only  in  the  size  of  type.  A 
liberal  discbunt  will  be  made  when  ordered  by  the  quantity 
for  Churches,  Vestries,  &c. 
New  York,  Apr.  17.  tf 


&  Jfmicg  ^Hinting. 


T.  R.  MARVIN  &,  E.  L.  BALCH, 

No.  43  Con^-ess   Street, 

HAVING  EVERY  FACILITY  for  executing  work  in  their 
line  with  neatness  and  despatch,  solicit  the  patronage  of 
their  friends  and  the  public. 

The  junior  partner  having  devoted  several  years  exclusively 
to  this  branch  of  the  profe.ssion,  we  feel  warranted  in  assuring 
satisfaction  to  those  who  wish  for  superior  work, 

Boston,  May  1,  1852.  5    3m 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

(^  EO.  P.  REED  &  CO.  have  just  i.ssued  a  new  edition 
T  of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  :is24  to  g?14  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work' 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

The  Nightiyi salens  Nest,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Keichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
sopnino  voices,  with  Choruses.    Price,  ifSO  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  Ne2U  Instructions  for  the  Piano;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  Julius  Knorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.     Price,  $^2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.    tf 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOI.  SONG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  "SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exorcises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &e. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
gn-:at  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tho  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.,  Boston. 

*^*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  No.  36  Scliool  Street, 
(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  iu  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  iaiail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 

CZERNY'S  PIANO   PORTE  METHOD. 

As  ij  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable.— 
London  Mornmg  Chronicle, 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utility  it  can  never  be  surpassed. — 
J.  A.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit — one  superior  to  all  others. 
— Drawing-Room  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  publications. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  other  methods. — Phila~ 
delphia  Inquirer. 

It  is  calculated  to  impart  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — Baltimore  Patriot. 

A  hook  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorough  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Sun. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  published. — Norfolk  County 
Journal, 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work.— 
N.  Y.  Scientific  American. 

The  most  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind. — Mason's 
Choral  Advocate. 

It  is  a  standard  work  in  the  musical  circles  of  Great  Britain. 
—  The  Asmonean. 

This  book  must  be  of  great  value  in  schools  and  faihilies. — 
N.  Y.  Observer. 

There  is  no  book  published,  which  can  compare  with  this.- 
East  Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  people. — Boston  Transcript, 

Powerful  aids  to  the  learner  are  embraced  iu  this  work. — 
3Iessage  Bird. 

A  deservedly  popular  work. — Philadelphia  Mercury. 

Czerny  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
berg,  liistz  and  Doehler. — La  France  Musirale. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  n'ashington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers  in  the 
Union.  Apr.  10.    tf 

OLD  AND  MODERN 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN  AND   GERMAN 
PKOOFS    auitfl   PRINTS, 

In    litne,    lUezzotiut,     liitliogi-apli,    ^c.    &€. 

PLAIN   AND   COLORED. 

THE  particular  attention  of  Connoisseurs  is  invited  to  the 
opportunity  which  is  now  presented,  for  making  additions 
to  their  collections  of  valuable  ENGRAA'INGS,  as  inany  Proofs 
and  rare  Impressions  of  celebrated  Pictures,  which  are  also 
engraved  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists,  are  for  sale  at 

Apr.  10.  tf  N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13   Tremont  Row, 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.   34:4;   "Wasliiiigton   Street,   Bostou. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  4-  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10. 
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[Ttanslated  by  the  Editor.] 

FREDERIC     CHOPIN. 

BY  FRANZ  LISZT. 
VI. 

On  such  evenings,  Chopin's  chamber  was  light- 
ed only  by  a  few  lights,  which  stood  about  his 
Vley el  Jiui/el  (grand  piano).  He  was  particularly 
partial  to  the  instruments  of  this  manufactory  on 
account  of  their  somewhat  veiled,  silvery  tone  and 
their  easy  touch,  which  enabled  him  to  woo  forth 
tones,  that  might  be  compared  to  the  sounds  of 
the  glass-harmonica. 

Around  the  Jlugel  you  saw  a  group  of  listeners, 
who  bore  the  most  distinguished  names.  Heine 
listened,  with  the  sympathy  of  a  countryman,  to 
Chopin's  legends  out  of  the  mysterious  land,  in 
which  too  his  etherial  fancy  was  at  home.  Chopin 
and  he  understood  each  other  in  every  half  word, 
in  every  half  tone,  and  the  musician  answered  to 
every  gentle  question  of  the  poet.  Near  Heine 
sat  Meyerbeer,  and  this  master  of  Cyclopean 
tone-architecture  loved  to  spend  an  hour  in  fol- 
lowing, with  evident  satisfaction,  the  windings  of 
the  arabesques,  which  clothed  the  thoughts  of 
Chopin  as  with  a  transparent  veil  of  lace. 

Farther  along,  sat  Adolph  Nourrit,  that 
noble,  at  once  passionate  and  ascetic  artist,  a  strict 
Catholic,  who  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  re- 
nounced all  participation  in  productions  of  a 
superficial  sort  and,  with  chaste  and  enthusiastic 
reverence,  served  Art  alone.  A  melancholy  pas- 
sion for  the  Beautiful  undermined  his  existence, 


and  already  there  seemed  to  paint  itself  upon  his 
brow,  that  sombre  shadow,  which  the  outburst  of 
despair  always  reveals  to  men  too  late,  to  men, 
who  are  so  eager,  and  yet  so  imfit  to  solve  the 
mysteries  of  the  heart. 

HiLLER  too  was  there  :  his  spirit  and  his  musi- 
cal talent  were  kindred  to  those  of  Chopin,  and 
he  was  one  of  his  most  faithful  friends.  We  often 
assembled  at  his  house,  and  while  he  was  prepar- 
ing the  great  works,  which  he  afterwards  put  forth, 
he  wrote  piano  pieces,  of  which  the  Etudes  remind 
us  as  powerful  sketches,  in  perfect  drawing,  of 
those  studies  of  trees,  in  which  the  landscape- 
painters,  as  it  were  extempore,  conjure  up  a 
complete  little  poem  of  light  and  shadow  through 
a  single  tree,  a  single  branch. 

Eugene  Delacroix  sat  buried  in  silence  be- 
fore the  apparitions,  which  twittered  through  the 
air  in  tones.  He  asked  himself  inaudibly,  what 
palette,  what  pencil,  what  canvass  he  would  have 
to  take,  to  lend  them  life  in  his  art  ? 

The  one  among  us  all,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
nearest  to  the  grave,  the  old  Niemcewicz,  lis- 
tened to  the  "  Songs  of  History,"  which  Chopin 
translated  for  him,  who  had  outlived  times  now 
no  more,  into  dramatic  scenes,  when,  to  the  texts 
of  the  Polish  bard,  the  rustle  of  weapons,  the 
song  of  the  victors,  the  festal  hymn,  the  lament  of 
the  imprisoned,  the  ballad  upon  the  fallen  heroes, 
resounded  under  his  fingers. 

Apart  by  himself,  sombre,  and  silent,  stood 
MiCKiEWicz  :  in  the  features  of  the  northern 
Dante  it  stood  written,  that  this  feeling  never  left 
him :  "  The  salt  of  the  stranger  is  bitter,  and 
hard  is  the  ascent  of  his  door-steps  !" 

Sunk  in  the  cushion  of  a  sofa,  sate  George 
Sand,  intently  listening  and  gracefully  enchained. 
She  spread  over  this  music  all  the  glowing  reflec- 
tion of  her  genius,  which  possessed  the  rare 
peculiarity,  only  reserved  to  the  few  elect,  of 
recognising  the  Beautiful  under  all  forms  of  Art 
and  Nature  ;  that  magical  look,  before  which,  in 
highly  gifted  ladies,  the  rind,  the  mask,  the  coarser 
hull  falls  away,  so  that  they  see  the  soul,  that  is 
therein  enchanted,  in  its  invisible  essence,  the 
Ideal,  which  the  artist  has  imprisoned  in  the 
stream  of  tones  or  the  veil  of  colors,  in  the  undu- 
lations of  marble,  the  architectural  lines  of  stone, 
or  in  the  rhythm  of  verse.  The  highest  manifes- 
tation of  this  sense  is  the  correctness  of  the  im- 
pression and  the  certainty  of  the  judgment.  To 
the  happy  natures,  which  it  luminously  pervades, 
it  will  make  supei-fluous  the  heavy  burden  of  the 


science  of  Art,  under  whose  pressure  one  makes  a 
painful  pilgrimage  to  the  consecrated  regions, 
which  they  reach  at  a  bound ;  and  this  sense 
develops  itself  far  less  through  search  into  the 
mysteries  of  science,  than  through  intimate  com- 
munion with  Nature. 

Even  so  deep  a  look  did  it  require,  to  recog- 
nize and  to  appreciate  Chopin's  character,  —  a 
character,  whose  folds  concealed  no  movement, 
no  impulse,  not  dictated  by  the  tenderest  feehng 
of  reverence  and  the  noblest  understanding  of 
the  affections  of  the  soul.  And  yet  never  was  a 
nature  more  formed,  to  justify  perversions  and 
strange  aberrations,  for  his  fantasy  was  full  of 
fire,  his  feeling  excitable  to  violence,  and  his 
bodily  condition  weak  and  sickly.  Who  could 
fathom  the  sufferings,  which  this  antagonism  must 
have  produced  ?  But  he  never  laid  them  open 
to  the  gaze  of  others,  he  preserved  their  mystery 
under  the  impenetrable  cheerfulness  of  a  proud 
self-control. 

His  life  was  simple ;  neither  adventure,  nor 
implications,  nor  episodes  are  to  be  found  in  it. 
What  he  received  and  felt,  what  made  an  im- 
pression on  his  inner  being,  that  was  his  events, 
to  him  more  weighty  and  significant,  than  the 
changes  and  events  out  in  the  world.  The  les- 
sons, which  he  continually  gave,  with  punctuality 
and  assiduity,  were  in  a  manner  his  daily  work, 
which  he  performed  with  conscientiousness  and 
cheerfulness.  This,  once  done,  he  poured  his 
soul  out  in  his  compositions,  as  other  men  pour  it 
out  in  prayer  to  God.  He  has  involved  himself 
in  no  transaction,  in  no  drama,  he  has  knit  no 
tie  and  loosed  none.  He  has  exercised  a  decided 
influence  upon  no  being.  His  will  has  never 
interfered  with  another's  wishes,  he  has  oppress- 
ed no  spirit  through  the  domination  of  his  own. 
He  has  tyrannized  over  no  heart,  and  laid  no  in- 
vader's hand  upon  another's  fate;  he  sought 
nothing  and  would  have  scorned  to  beg  for  any- 
thing. On  the  other  hand,  he  withdrew  himself 
from  all  chains,  all  friendly  connections,  which 
might  carry  him  away  and  draw  him  into  more 
bustling  circles.  Ready  to  give  away  all,  he  did 
not  give  away  himself.  Perhaps  he  thought,  like 
many  proud  hearts,  that  love  and  friendship  are 
nothing,  if  they  are  not  all!  Perhaps  —  but 
whether  it  was  so  or  was  not,  no  one  precisely 
knew,  for  he  never  spake  of  love  and  friendship  ; 
his  most  intimate  friends  did  not  press  into  the 
sanctuary,  where  his  soul  dwelt,  when  it  with- 
drew itself  entirely  from  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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In  his  conversation  he  appeared  to  interest 
himself  only  for  that,  which  concerned  others 
and  avoided  drawing  them  out  of  the  circle  of 
their  personality  to  bring  them  to  his  own.  His 
individuality  did  not  challenge  watchful  curiosity  ; 
he  pleased  one  too  much,  to  allow  such  thoughts 
to  occur  to  him.  The  whole  of  his  personal 
character  was  harmonious  and  appeared  to  need 
no  commentarj-.  His  blue  eye  was  more  spirit- 
ual than  dreamy ;  his  fine  and  mild  snule  never 
became  bitter.  The  fineness  and  transparency 
of  his  complexion  misled  the  eye,  his  blond  hair 
was  soft  as  silk,  his  nose  slightly  curved;  his 
bearing  and  demeanor  were  so  aristocratic,  that 
one  treated  him,  involuntarily,  as  a  prince.  His 
movements  were  graceful  and  curious,  the  tone 
of  his  voice  always  moderate,  and  often  subdued, 
his  form  small,  his  organization  gentle.  His 
whole  appearance  reminded  you  of  the  plant 
convolvulus,  which,  on  an  incredibly  slender  stem, 
rooks  to  and  fro  its  superbly  colored  calices, 
which  have,  however,  such  an  airy  texture,  that 
the  least  touch  tears  it  in  pieces. 

In  company  he  showed  the  equal  disposition, 
which  no  discomfort  troubles,  since  it  claims  no 
interest  for  itself  Commonly  he  was  cheerful ; 
his  caustic  understanding  easily  discovered  the 
ludicrous,  even  where  it  lay  not  on  the  surface. 
In  the  play  of  his  features  he  developed,  for  a 
long  time,  an  inexhaustible  humor  and  often 
amused  himself  in  comically  improvised  repre- 
sentation with  imitating  the  musical  formulas  and 
the  peculiar  tic  of  many  virtuosos,  their  move- 
ments and  indeed  their  countenances,  and  that 
with  a  talent,  which,  in  a  minute,  brought  their 
whole  personality  before  you.  But,  even  in  mo- 
ments of  the  brightest  humor  he  knew  how,  with 
the  finest  tact,  to  preserve  the  limits  of  decorum. 

Although  seldom,  yet  there  were  moments, 
when  we  surprised  him  deeply  moved.  Then  we 
saw  him  become  pale  and  white  as  a  corpse. 
But  even  in  this  deepest  emotion  he  remained 
collected.  Then,  as  always,  he  was  sparing  of 
words  about  what  he  felt,  and  a  minute's  compo- 
sure withdrew  from  us  the  secret  of  his  inner 
life.  He  knew  how,  in  a  noble  manner,  to  for- 
give, and  cherished  no  grudge  in  his  heart  against 
those,  who  had  injured  him,  although  such 
wounds  sank  deeply  into  his  soul  and  there 
gnawed  on,  in  secret,  after  their  peculiar  occasion 
had  long  since  vanished  from  his  memory. 

Generally  reserved  in  his  conversation,  he  was 
completely  so,  in  all,  to  which  any  fanaticism  of 
opinion,  political  or  religious,  attaches.  Only 
through  what  he  did  or  left  undone  in  the  nar- 
row circle  of  his  activity,  could  one  judge  him  in 
this  relation.  His  love  for  his  country  revealed 
itself  in  the  direction,  which  his  talent  took,  in 
the  choice  of  his  friendly  intercourse,  in  the  dis- 
tinguished increase  of  scholars,  in  the  frequent 
and  very  important  services  which  he  rendered 
to  his  countrymen ;  but  we  do  not  remember  that 
he  ever  allowed  himself  to  express  his  feelings  in 
this  connection.  If  he  occasionally  fell  into  con- 
versation about  political  ideas,  which  are  so  warm- 
ly agitated  in  France,  he  made  it  his  point  rather 
to  criticize  them,  than  to  advocate  views  of  his 
own.  Being  in  relations  with  some  political  ce- 
lebrities of  our  time,  he  knew  how  to  limit  this 
relation,  independently  of  all  political  agreement 
of  opinion,  to  simple  personal  friendships. 

Democracy  was  in  his  eyes  an  accumulation  of 
too  heterogeneous,  unstable,  wild  and  violent  ele- 


ments, to  win  his  sympathy.  Some  twenty  years 
ago  came  up  the  social  questions  and  their  threat- 
ening ascendency  was  likened  to  a  new  inroad  of 
barbarism.  Chopin  was  painfully  affected  by 
what  there  was  terrible  in  this  comparison :  he 
despaired  of  looking  for  the  sparing  of  Rome 
from  those  modem  Attillas,  and  of  rescuing  Art, 
its  monuments,  its  customs,  the  entire  Civiliza- 
tion, that  elegant  life  of  refined  leisure,  of  which 
Horace  sang,  from  their  destructiveness.  More- 
over, he  followed  events  from  afar  and  a  shrewd- 
ness, which  one  could  scarcely  have  suspected  in 
him,  often  enabled  him  to  prophecy  what  better 
informed  persons  had  not  anticipated.  Yet,  when 
observations  of  this  sort  escaped  his  lips,  he  did 
not  develop  them,  and  his  chance  expressions 
first  excited  attention  when  the  result  had  con- 
firmed them. 

Chopin  was  sincerely  religious  and  attached  to 
Catholicism ;  but  he  talked  about  religion  even 
less  than  about  politics,  and  he  kept  his  faith  to 
himself  without  ever  making  a  profession  of  it. 
Consistently  with  all  this,  in  his  practical  life  he 
followed  the  maxim  of  a  most  highly  distinguished 
man,  the  Marquis  Jules  de  Noailles,  who,  in  his 
old  age,  often  said  to  us  young  men,  when  we  dis- 
puted about  opinions :  "  You  wiU  some  day  be- 
come convinced,  as  well  as  I,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  talk  with  every  body  about  every 

thing." 

[To  be  continued.] 


How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill,  or  thicket,  we  have  heard 
Celestial  voices,  to  the  midnight  air 
Alone,  or  responsive  to  each  other's  notes, 
Singing  their  great  Creator !     Oft,  in  bands. 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk, 
With  glorious  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 
In  fuU  harmonic  numbers  joined,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night  and  Uft  our  thoughts  to  heaven ! 

Milton. 


Music  in  the  past  Half  Century. 

An  Address  dcKvered  before  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
iim,  at  CocUiuate  EaU,  Bostm,  Dec.  22, 1S51. 

BY    SAMUEL  JENNISON,  JK. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association: 

At  this  late  season,  so  near  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  we  shall  not  have  forgotten  that  which, 
at  its  opening,  was,  on  every  hand,  brought  to  our 
notice^that  we  were  standing  upon  the  threshold 
of  a  new  half  century ;  we  have  not  yet  ceased 
to  affix  to  our  journals  and  our  epistles  a  date 
whose  figures  indicate  the  commencement,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  acceptation  of  mankind, 
of  another  long  and  important  division  of  time ; 
while  a  crowd  of  memorable  musical  events  occur- 
ring in  our  own  city  within  a  few  years  past,  some, 
almost  within  a  twelve  month,  as,  for  example, 
the  advent  of  pure  Italian  Opera ;  the  institution, 
under  your  own  auspices,  upon  a  scale,  at  first  so 
hmnble,  and  before  audiences  then  so  inconsidera- 
ble, of  the  public  performance  of  the  elegant  Trio 
and  Quartett  at  your  Chamber  Concerts,  now  be- 
come, in  the  hands  of  others  not  unworthy,  a 
standard  entertainment ;  the  establishment  of  an 
association  for  the  cultivation  of  insti-umental 
music,  whose  weekly  rehearsals  are  thronged 
with  the  ever  increasing  numbers  of  the  admirers 
of  classical  composition ;  the  frequent  arrival 
upon  our  shores  of  bands  of  skilful  performers 
upon  all  manner  of  instruments,  helping  to  swell 


and  almost  wholly  constituting  our  orchestras ; 
with  the  occasional  visit  of  some  of  those  more 
distinguished  artists  from  the  Old  World,  who  find 
here  a  New  to  conquer  and  carry  captive ;  the 
not  infrequent  departure  abroad  of  those  per- 
sonally known  to  us,  in  quest  of  a  musical  train- 
ing not  here  to  be  obtained,  whose  names,  it  may 
be,  are  yet  destined  to  distinction,  and  of  whom 
already  one  prima  donna  and,  at  least,  one  pianist 
have  risen  to  no  small  eminence ;  the  so  recent 
production,  by  one  of  your  own  number,  of 
original  and  elaborate  symphonies,  and  later  still, 
the  introduction  of  musical  theses  in  the  list  of 
subjects  at  Exhibitions  in  our  University  ;  add  to 
which,  the  commenced  erection  of  an  edifice  which 
shall  indeed  be  a  Temple  worthy  of  dedication  to 
such  an  Art ;  worthy  even  of  her  whose  thrilling 
notes,  as  when  there  first  heard,  shall  forever  haunt 
that  other  Temple  which  stands  hard  by :  —  a 
project,  let  me  add,  to  which,  long  floating  indis- 
tinctly before  our  minds,  you  may  take  a  just 
pride  in  having  first  imparted  a  definite  form  and 
character,  since  only  by  that  energetic  action  taken 
on  the  night  of  your  last  Anniversary,  and  by  the 
unremitting  zeal  with  which  it  was  prosecuted  by 
your  Conunittee,  could  the  enterprise  have  ever 
been  crowned  with  success ; — all  these  have  tend- 
ed to  keep  us  perpetually  reminded  that  here,  at 
least,  we  have  beheld  breaking  the  dawn  of  a  new 
musical  era.  And  while  others  had  been  engaged 
in  recording  the  changes,  the  signs  of  progress 
or  decline,  which  were  visible  in  the  systems  and 
establishments  of  the  political,  the  scientific,  or 
philanthropic  world,  it  seemed  not  unfit,  at  such 
a  time  and  before  such  an  Association  to  attempt 
an  examination  into  the  comparative  condition  of 
our  cherished  Art,  during  the  period  now  past ;  a 
subject  not  likely  to  have,  and  which  accordingly 
was  not  found  to  have,  attracted  the  attention  of 
general  writers,  and  yet  an  art,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  M.  Fetis,  has  "  radically  varied  more 
than  twenty  times  in  its  constitution  and  in  its 
effects,  and  been  subjected  to  such  a  number  of 
accessory  transformations  besides,  as  seem  to  have 
made  of  it  wholly  different  arts  ;  "  and  of  which 
M.  Forkel  observes  "  that  every  period  of  ten 
years  introduces  some  forms  or  turns  of  melody 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  generally  grow  out  of 
date  before  that  period  expires."  And,  gentle- 
men, throughout  the  course  of  preparation  for 
this  service,  which,  when  I  look  over  the  catalogue 
of  your  members,  I  am  fully  sensible  was  awarded 
me  rather  in  return  for  the  original  suggestion,  I 
have  been  at  every  step,  as  the  field  of  research 
expanded  before  me,  persuaded  that  the  brief 
hour  usually  allotted  to  a  public  address  must 
necessarily  be  whoUy  insufficient  for  the  due  in- 
vestigation of  a  subject  so  fertile,  demanding  a 
treatment  at  once  historical,  critical,  philosophical. 
It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  man  most  com- 
petent to  discourse  iipon  a  subject  like  this,  is  he 
whose  life  is  equal  to  these  years  past ;  whose  days 
have  been  spent  in  some  of  those  great  capitals 
where  this  art  is  best  known  and  most  highly 
honored.  And  how  could  one  disguise  from  him- 
self the  lack  here  of  those  opportunities  for  hear- 
ing and  for  study  so  essential  to  a  truly  intimate  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject  proposed  ? 
For  where  have  we  lived  ?  In  no  Paris,  centre 
of  civilization,  "  Mother  of  the  Arts ! "  where,  at 
this  hour,  might  be  collected  together,  in  groups 
like  those  whose  representations  adorn  your  music 
rooms,  aMETBKBEEE,  an  Halevt,  an  Adam,  an 
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AuBER,  a  Berlioz  :  in  no  Vienna,  where,  little 
more  than  a  half-century  ago,  might  have  been 
seated  beneath  the  same  roof,  Haydn,  Gluck, 
Paisiello,  Saheri,  Righini,  Anfossi,  listen- 
ing to  the  first  public  performance  pf  an  opera 
composed  and  conducted  by  Mozart  !  In  no 
London,  where  in  the  time  honored  Abbey, 
slumber,  side  by  side,  Handei-  and  Purcell  ; 
where  Braham,  like  whom,  as  once  the  saying 
ran,  was  no  tenor  in  Italy,  still  survives,  spanning 
the  half-century  with  his  brilliant  life  of  song  ;  in 
no  Milan,  where  a  theatre,  with  whose  plaudits 
the  world's  walls  have  rung,  stands  erected  over 
the  site  of  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Ladder;  in  short  in  none  of  those  European 
metropolises  which  Architecture,  Painting,  Music 
have  for  centuries,  enriched,  illustrated,  glorified. 
We  have  no  memories  of  a  Catalan!,  a  Farinelli, 
a  Mara ;  we  listen  to  no  voices  of  a  Lablache,  a 
Mario,  a  Grisi,  a  Sontag ;  these  visits  of  a  Jenny 
Lind  are  but  angel  visits  stUl,  for  their  rarity  as 
for  their  sweetness  ;  we  recount  no  prizes  gained, 
no  fames  won,  no  splendid  debuts  of  a  La  Scala 
or  San  Carlo ;  we  have  no  world-renowned  masters 
from  a  world-renowned  Thomas  School  or  Conser- 
vatoire ;  we  can  point  to  no  Palestrina,  no 
Bach,  no  Pergolesi,  no  Gujck,  no  Weber, 
none,  absolutely  none,  of  their  unfading  lustre, 
born,  living,  and  dying  a  citizen  among  us  :  only 
faintly,  as  yet,  have  we  heard  the  echoes  of  master 
pieces  that  enchant  the  world ;  a  thousand  great 
productions  yet  unknown,  almost  unheard  of  in  this 
remote,  this  new  world  of  the  West.  And  yet, 
praised  be  Heaven  for  those  characters  which 
communicate  from  mind  to  mind  the  ravishing 
strain  as  well  as  the  breathing  thought  and  burn- 
ing word, 

Though  iijand  far  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  Immortal  sea, 

from  whose  mysterious  depths  have  sprung  such 
creations  as  the  Oratorio  of  a  Handel,  the  Opera 
of  a  Mozart,  the  Symphony  of  a  Beethoven. 
And,  amid  these  glimpses,  we  pause  to  lament  that 
the  Spirit  of  Art  has  never  been  domesticated 
with  us :  that,  amid  the  perils  and  privations  which 
beset  the  path  of  our  Fathers,  on  this  night,  of  all 
others,  ever  present  to  our  thoughts,  side  by  side 
with  those  austere  virtues  which  have  rendered 
their  names  names  of  might,  there  could  not  have 
been  sown  the  seeds  of  the  Beautiful  also  with  the 
Good;  and,  like  the  MUtons  and  Shakspeares, 
whose  words  dwell  in  our  memories,  and  linger 
upon  our  lips,  the  Poets  of  Music,  the  Makers, 
able,  at  times  I  am  tempted  to  say,  to  appeal  with 
even  ten-fold  and  hundred-fold  power  to  the  hu- 
man heart  beyond  those,  should  not  have  been 
earlier  recognized  as  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  a 
place  among  our  household  gods,  and  to  have  their 
names  also  rendered  familiar  as  household  words. 
And  yet,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  the  ever 
pressing  sense  of  disadvantages,  which  might  well 
make  one  distrust  the  correctness  of  any  conclu- 
sions here  arrived  at,  while  they  render  certain 
the  incompleteness  of  the  performance,  disadvan- 
tages which,  I  speak  it  with  sincerity,  have  n\ade 
me  feel  it  not  a  Uttle  presumptuous  in  me  to  have 
attempted  this  task,  permit  me  to  add,  that  no 
moments  stolen  from  ordinary  occupations  could 
have  been  spent  upon  a  labor  more  congenial 
than  that  which  your  invitation  has  induced  me 
to  undertake ;  the  preparation  of  the  report  I 
propose  to  present  to  you,  rather  than  the  oration 
to  deliver. 


He  who  investigates  the  history  of  music,  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  it  is,  or  at  least 
has  hitherto  been,  an  eminently  progressive  art, 
and  that  its  greatest  developments  have  been  of 
comparatively  very  recent  date.  That  which  we 
now  denominate  music  is  the  result  of  the  succes- 
sive labors  of  several  generations.  Sculpture  and 
Painting  may  well  have  existed  in  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  earliest  days  of  civilization  : 
since  they  hold  communion  mainly  with  the  out- 
ward and  visible  forms  of  nature.  The  beautiful 
model  existed  in  life  or  idea  a  thousand  or  two 
thousand  years  ago,  as  well  as  now.  Therefore 
the  Laocoon  group,  the  Apollo,  may  well  have 
been  perfect  in  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  ;  but 
the  Symphony  of  a  Haydn  could  not  have  seen 
the  light,  until,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  science  of  harmony,  of  the  capacity 
of  instruments,  of  the  skill  of  performers,  had 
prepared  the  way  for  a  Haydn  :  and  no  argu- 
ment could  convince  us  that  ancient  Athens  could 
have  listened,  in  her  agora,  her  streets,  her  groves, 
her  Odeon,  to  such  strains  of  power  as  swell  upon 
our  ears  in  our  own. 

Sufiicient,  however,  has  been  to  each  generation 
and  to  each  people  its  own  music,  however  rude 
the  same  may  be  deemed  by  us.  Every  individual 
becomes  conscious,  from  time  to  time,  of  progress 
made  in  the  capacity  to  appreciate  music.  Do 
we  not  perhaps  each  remember  a  time  when  the 
various  means  which  science  employs  to  give  a 
zest  to  the  combinations  of  harmony,  when  suspen- 
sions, syncopations,  and  unresolved  dissonances 
were  an  abomination,  were  what  the  Italians  were 
wont  to  call  scelerata,  —  accursed  —  to  the,  as 
yet,  uncultivated  ear  ? 

As  the  individual,  so  the  world  hcis  passed 
through  many  rude,  unfashioned  days  :  and  the 
history  of  Music,  while  it  abounds  with  examples 
of  wholly  or  partially  barbarous  practices  and 
modes  of  composition  and  execution  in  which 
men  have  at  some  time  found  satisfaction  and 
taken  delight,  is  not  deficient  in  anecdotes  cor- 
roborating the  suggestions  of  each  one's  experience, 
that,  to  the  untrained  ear,  the  sweetest  harmony 
whose  touches  now  (to  reverse  the  exquisite  words 
of  Lorenzo)  become  soft  stillness  and  the  night, 
may  be  intolerable  jargon. 

The  terror  and  affright  with  which  the  fierce 
Algerine  recoiled  when  he  beheld  pointed  at  him 
the  awful  beU  of  a  huge  bass  horn  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  musician  whom  he  was  on  the 
point  of  running  through  with  his  lance,  may 
serve  to  symbolize,  though  somewhat  extrava- 
gantly, the  shudder  and  dislike  (and  it  is  a  curious 
psychological  fact)  which  the  Arab  is  said  to  have 
experienced  upon  listening  to  the  rich  and  copious 
harmonies  of  one  of  the  French  regimental  bands 
which  accompanied  Napoleon's  expedition  into 
Egypt. 

Let  us,  in  a  very  brief  sketch,  take  notice  of 
the  following  facts : 

Until  five  hundred  years  ago,  no  compositions 
for  four  parts  had  ever  appeared.  Counter- 
point did  not  exist.  The  makers  of  melody,  the 
trouveres,  or  finders,  were  a  distinct  class  from  the 
harmonists.  The  barbarism  of  successive  fifths 
was  of  frequent  occurrence. 

In  another  century,  counterpoint  having  arisen, 
harmony  has  made  surprising  progress.  In  that 
period  was  invented  the  canon,  the  first  form  of 
the  round  and  fugue  ;  and  rests  were  first  intro- 
duced, particularly  in  the  Tenor,  which  was  so 
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called  from  its  holding,  or  sustaining,  the  melody ; 
the  female,  or  soprano  voice  being  then,  as  you 
are  aware,  wholly  unknown. 

The  invention  of  printing  music  with  movable 
types  did  not  occur  until  the  beginning  of  the 
succeeding,  the  sixteenth  century.  In  this  period 
arose  thosQ  celebrated  discussions  and  controver- 
sies concerning  the  fundamental  principles  of 
music.  Disputes  ran  high  about  the  diatonic 
division  of  the  scale,  and  the  mathematical  rela- 
tions of  sounds  were  widely  explored.  "  Every 
mathematician,"  says  M.  Fetis,  "  thought  himself 
born  to  be  a  musician."  The  happy  result  of  all 
this  was  the  discovery  by  Zarhno  of  tempera- 
ment, the  proper  method  of  tuning  the  clavichord. 
Towards  the  close  of  that  century,  music  was 
written  to  be  sung  by  as  many  even  as  nine  choirs 
at  once.  In  the  meantime,  melody  was  lost  sight 
of.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  sense  of  words ; 
everything  was  written  in  fugue ;  and  the  absurd- 
ity and  pedantry  which  prevailed  in  the  scholastic 
disputations,  was  scarcely  less  conspicuous  in  the 
composer's  counterpoint. 

Between  1550  and  1600,  instruments  were  first 
introduced  into  the  church  to  play  the  part  sung 
by  the  voice.  Just  before  the  close  of  that  cen- 
tury, in  1594,  occurred  that  memorable  event 
which  infused  into  music  a  new  life,  when  was 
brought  upon  the  stage,  the  precursor  of  the  long 
line  of  musical  drama,  "  The  Death  of  Eury- 
dice!" 

About  this  period,  too,  creeps  in  the  "  audacious 
innovation,"  as  it  was  esteemed,  "  of  the  use  of  the 
"  sensible  note,"  so  called.  Monteverde  dares 
to  place  together  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh ;  a 
collocation,  which  leads  the  mind  to  the  ensuing 
chord,  and  which  at  once  gave  rise  to  genuine  and 
regular  modulation.  The  distinction  between 
the  major  and  minor  modes  was  then  also  mark- 
ed out. 

Arriving  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  we  find  music  beginning  to  ac- 
quire more  lightness  and  buoyancy,  and  new 
combinations  and  varieties  of  measure  produced. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Neapolitan  school  became 
celebrated  under  Leo,  Durante,  Porpoka, 
Scarlatti,  by  whom  and  their  successors  were 
originated  nearly  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  music ; 
airs  with  variations,  rondeaux,  the  aria  with 
chorus,  scenas,  trios,  quartettes  and  finales.  It 
was  not  until  this  so  late  period  that  thorough  or 
continued  bass,  signifying  a  bass  running  through- 
out the  music,  began  to  be  used,  becoming  the 
peculiar  labor  of  the  organist's  left  hand.  At 
this  period,  we  should  not  omit  to  mention,  were 
produced  those  difiicult  organ  compositions,  which, 
even  now,  challenge  the  skiU  of  the  most  expert 
performers  upon  that  instrument.  Down  to  this 
period,  the  gamut,  notwithstanding  Monte- 
verde's  discovery,  was  still  limited  to  six  notes. 
No  writer  treated  of  the  gamut  of  seven  notes 
until  one  Lambert  in  1680. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  and  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  oratorios  had  begun 
to  acquire  importance :  and  about  the  same  time, 
Gasparini,  the  predecessor  of  Scarlatti, 
Cordicelli,  and  Clementi,  first  formed  the 
principles  of  fingering  the  harpsichord. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
Trio  and  Quartett  have  received  great  unprove- 
ment,  and  the  Symphony  takes  its  origin :  at  first 
composed  for  four  violin  parts,  viola  and  bass ; 
afterwards  extended  to  admit  the  wind  instru-    1 1- 
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ments,  and  now  brought  to  the  highest  perfection 
by  the  successive  labors  of  Martini,  Hatdn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  who  are  thought  by 
some  to  have  occupied  the  ground  so  completely, 
as  to  render  it  not  merely  hazardous,  but  pre- 
sumptuous, for  any  to  attempt  to  follow  them  into 
this,  their  peculiar  tenitory ;  a  criticism,  however, 
of  which,  vast  as  their  works  are,  another  fifty 
years  may  perhaps  have  developed  the  mistake. 

Only  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed,  since,  in 
France,  a  hitherto  unregarded  country,  the  Italian 
composers,  Leo  and  Durante,  found  admirers. 
The  struggle  of  their  successor  Lulli,  with  the 
old  French  composer  Rameau,  which  ended  in 
the  Italian  being  compelled  to  quit  the  field,  was 
followed  by  the  entire  reform  of  the  Grand  Opera 
by  Gluck  :  the  history  of  whose  yet  more  vio- 
lent struggles  for  superiority  with  PicciNi  forms 
one  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  the  annals  of 
the  Art. 

M.  Fetis  concludes  the  sketch  of  the  past  con- 
dition of  music,  prefacing  the  first  volume  of  his 
Musical  Biography,  published  in  1830,  and  from 
which  we  have  derived  most  of  the  foregoing 
facts,  with  an  allusion  to  the  immense  number  of 
methods  for  all  kinds  of  instniments,  musical 
biographies,  bibliographies,  journals,  critical  re- 
views, pamphlets,  &c.,  foi-ming,  as  he  says,  a 
repertory  of  musical  literature  so  extensive,  that 
there  exists  none  like  it  for  any  other  art  or 
science  whatever ;  to  which  we  may  add  that  the 
contributions  of  the  learned  author  himself  have 
been  among  the  most  unceasing  and  valuable ; 
and  that  the  number,  then  so  large,  has  increased, 
in  probably  accelerated  ratio,  since  the  time 
when  he  penned  those  concluding  lines. 

The  remark  may  strike  with  surprise  many  of 
those  accustomed  to  revel  in  the  luxurious  strains 
of  the  present  day,  the  frequenters  of  the  Con- 
cert^room,  the  admirers  of  the  modern  Opera, 
that,  critically  speaking,  while  composers  have 
multiplied,  while  instruments  of  music  have  in- 
creased in  capacity,  and  performers  in  skill,  while 
the  art,  in  its  details,  has  progressed  with  such  ra- 
pidity, and  its  resources  have  been  carried  to  so 
unlimited  extent,  while  one,  at  least,  of  its  great 
forms,  the  Symphony,  has  sprung  up  almost 
within  the  memory  of  living  men.  Music  has  been 
thought,  in  its  tone  and  character,  to  have  ex- 
penenced,  since  the  day  of  Handel,  a  decline. 
And,  difficult  as  it  may  be  at  first  to  admit  this 
conclusion,  yet  if  we  will  endeavor  to  abstract 
the  modern  music  from  the  associations  that 
cluster  about  it,  and  present  it,  distinct  and  iso- 
lated, before  our  minds,  we  may  find  ourselves  led 
to  concur  in  an  opinion  which  older  and  sager, 
judges,  with  great  confidence,  express. 

In  the  literary  world  we  have  not  infrequently 
heard  it  asked,  where  are  now  the  profoundness 
of  learning,  the  concentration  of  thought,  the 
fulness  of  meaning,  the  energy  and  vigor,  the 
breadth  and  grandeur,  which  were  manifest  in  the 
pages  of  the  old  writers ;  which  have  made  us  so 
often  feel  that  a  few  paragraphs  of  some  of  those 
we  might  name,  were  more  suggestive  than  a 
volume  of  many  a  modern  author  ? 

May  we  not  observe  that  something,  in  like 
manner,  has  faded  from  music  ?  Has  she  not, 
also,  in  shaking  off  old  conventionalisms  and 
pedantries,  become  divested  of  some  of  her 
pristine  energy  and  vitality  ?  Does  not  the  sen- 
timent occasionally  force  itself  upon  us,  that  there 


is  a  degree  of  compactness  and  solidity  in  the 
music  of  the  past,  sought  generally  in  vain  in  that 
of  the  present  time ;  just  as  many  an  old  mansion, 
with  a  century  of  stonn  and  wind  upon  its  head, 
appears  to  give  promise  of  longer  duration  than 
the  frailer  and  more  hurried  erections  of  the 
day. 

But  I  cannot  illustrate  this  better  than  by  giving 
the  results  of  the  observation  of  Dr.  Crotch,  who, 
in  his  Lectures,  divides  music  into  three  different 
styles,  —  the  Sublime,  the  Beautiful,  and  the 
Ornamental ;  each  of  the  first  two  being  of  a 
higher  order  than  that  which  succeeds  it.  The 
era  of  the  first  was  peculiarly  that  of  Bach  and 
Handel  ;  the  second  is  represented  by  Haydn 
and  Mozart  ;  the  third,  by  EossiNi  and  his 
successors.  These  various  styles,  traceable, 
through  more  or  less  intermixture,  along  the  cen- 
tury past,  he  compares  to  the  different  phases  of 
the  Dramatic  Art,  as  they  arose  in  Greece  :  first 
was  Tragedy,  then  came  Comedy,  which  finally 
degenerated  to  Farce  ;  or,  to  the  Orders  of  Ar- 
chitecture, —  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Co- 
rinthian :  and  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  superabundance  of  ornament,  the  delicate 
tracery,  &c.,  were  the  sure  indication  of  decline 
in  the  architectural  Art. 

The  philosophy  of  this  decline  we  cannot  stop 
to  examine  at  all  minutely.  The  circumstances 
of  our  time  require,  more  than  ever  before,  that 
every  one  should  become  cosmopolite;  that  he 
should  devote  a  portion  of  his  attention  to  many 
things  rather  than  confine  his  study,  as  in  foi-mer 
days,  exclusively  to  one,  or  a  few.  Hence,  gen- 
erally, a  less  deep  devotion  to  the  labor  of  study ; 
hence,  greater  superficiality. 

The  facility  of  intercommunication  between 
countries,  has,  it  may  be,  tended  to  enervate 
music  from  the  much  wider  infusion,  than  ever 
before,  of  a  sort  of  Parisian  gaiety,  fashion,  lux- 
ury, which  have  tinged  the  morals  and  manners 
of  all  nations.  Music  cannot  but  undergo  a 
transformation  of  some  sort,  when  city  and 
country  become  blended,  when  France  pene- 
trates into  the  remote  recesses  of  Europe  ;  when 
Russian,  Hungarian,  Polander,  Italian,  take  up 
their  abode  in  strange  capitals:  just  as  it  hap- 
pened in  the  Twelfth  century,  when  the  Cru- 
saders, returning  from  the  East,  with  the  grouped 
notes,  trills,  appoggiaturas,  and  graces  of  the 
countries  they  had  left,  brought  about  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  epochs  in  the  annals  of  European 
music. 

A  further  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  modern 
character  of  music  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
history  during  the  early  part  of  the  century,  of 
that  portion  of  Europe,  where  Art  had  its  home. 
In  Weber's  "  Life  of  a  Composer,"  one  of  two 
personages  engaged  in  conversation  thus  address- 
es the  other : 

"  The  epoch  in  which  we  live,  fruitful  in  ex- 
citement, has  subjected  us  to  the  two  rigid  task- 
masters, death  or  pleasure.  Overwhelmed  by 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  rendered  famihar  with 
every  species  of  misery,  men  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  the  more  coarse  and  exciting  pleasures 
of  art,  as  means  of  relief  against  the  pressure  of 
evil.  The  theatre  has  been  made  a  raree  show ; 
the  restless  mind,  impatient  of  the  calm  and 
quiet  enjoyment  which  the  master-pieces  of  art 
afford,  seeks  relief  and  excitement  in  splendid 
scenery,  broad  humor,  melodies  calculated  to 
tickle   the   ear,  harmonies  of  the   most  stormy 


kind.     We  become  accustomed  in  daily  life  to 
the  strong  and  stimulating." 

Thus  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  taste  of 
a  people  might  have  become  vitiated,  and  nations 
have  striven  to  forget  their  woes  and  their  defeats 
in  the  exciting  and  brilliant,  as  an  individual 
might  seek  to  drown  his  sorrows  in  the  bowl.  It 
might  be  curious  to  learn  how  far  those  stormy 
times  had  an  influence  in  fashioning  the  genius  of 
Beethoven,  as  they  did  in  giving  direction  to 
that  of  Jean  Paul,  between  whose  great  spirits, 
notwithstanding  the  denial  of  M.  Schindler, 
there  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  exist  an  un- 
usual resemblance.  The  dreams  of  battle  fields, 
and  Visions  of  Annihilation,  with  their  infinite 
horrors  and  pathos  of  the  one,  and  the  Heroic 
Symphony,  with  its  moiirnful  Funeral  March,  of 
the  other,  were,  confessedly,  alike  the  result  of 
Napoleon's  living  on  earth. 

But  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  is  one  which 
has  attracted  attention ;  and  one  which,  without 
finding  it  necessary  to  indulge  in  any  undue  la- 
mentation, while  what  has  been  still  lives  with  us, 
we  may  be  forced  to  admit.  With  the  decay  of 
the  sentiment  of  reverence  every  where  forced 
upon  our  notice,  the  solemn,  the  severe,  the  serious, 
have  lost  their  prestige.  The  time  demands  ce- 
lerity, brilliancy ;  it  is  impatient  of  all  that,  re- 
quiring thought  and  study,  would  retard  its  hasty 
march ;  and  it  has  become  a  question  of  grave 
import  whether  men  wiU  return  to  imitate  very 
largely  the  examples  which  former  ages  have 
set  them ;  whether  the  world  will  hereafter 
rear  up  scholars  so  erudite,  thinkers  so  profound, 
musicians  so  thorough,  as  some  that  have  been 
and  gone  ;  whether  a  Farinelli  can  ever 
again  be  found  to  toil  on,  for  nine  long  years,  in 
the  continuous  practice  of  nothing  but  the  vocal 
scale,  with  so  unshaken  confidence  in  the  teach- 
ings of  an  old  Porpora. 

[To  te  continued.] 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

THE    ORCHESTRA. 

FEOM   THE   GEEMAS. 

The  world  is  but  a  huge  Orchestra, 

And  we  therein  musicians  be. 
And  she  who  stirs  our  human  feelings, 

Is  our  sweet  sister,  HaiTnony. 
The  great  men,  standing  liigli  above  us. 

Shall  the  Conductor's  part  fulfill, 
^Vhile  we,  poor  devils,  scrape  and  fiddle 

As  best  we  can,  some  ivell,  some  ill. 

The  poor  man's  Tempo  is  Andante, 
Allegro  suits  the  rich  man  well. 
And  in  the  gi'eat  man's  Maestoso, 

Our  piping  notes  the  music  swell. 
But  many  a  one  doth  vainly  fiddle ; 
Nor  clear,  nor  tunefully  plays  he, 
And  therefore  must  for  life,  contented. 
An  humble  bellows-blower  he. 

i  ^   > 

1^"  The  dread,  or  dislike,  which  some  of  the 
Reformers  had  of  instrumental  music  is  nicely  hit 
ofi'  by  Burney,  in  an  anecdote  which  he  gives  of 
the  visit  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solandel 
to  Iceland  in  1773.  A  musical  instrument,  some- 
what similar  to  a  violin,  called  a  longspier  and 
played  upon  with  a  bow  was  presented  to  them. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  they  could  find  a  person 
wicked  enough  to  play  upon  it  before  them — (the 
Icelanders  had  learned  psalmody  and  the  hate  of 
instruments  from  the  Reformers).  But  at  length 
a  man  was  found,  who,  after  being  fortified  by  a 
few  glasses  of  gin,  ventured,  in  secret,  to  play 
a  psahn  tune  ! — Bird's  Gleanings  from  the  History 
of  Music. 
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[Editorial  Correspondence.] 

New  York,  Saturday,  May  22. 

Madame  Otto  Goldschmidt's  last  concert 
hut  one  took  place  last  evening.  Metropolitan 
Hall  was  as  crowded  as  before,  and  there  now 
reigned  (inside  at  least)  the  real,  deep  satisfaction 
of  music,  glorified  in  such  delivery,  in  place  of 
the  much  dissatisfaction  resulting  from  the  eager 
rush  for  tickets,  whereby  multitudes  became  the 
prey  of  speculators.  No  one  less  anticipated,  or 
more  regretted  this,  than  Mr.  and  Madame  Gold- 
schmidt,  and  Mr.  G.,  as  if  his  artist  cares  in  the 
matter  were  not  enough  for  one  man,  has  resolved 
to  superintend  in  person,  this  morning,  the  sale  of 
tickets  for  the  farewell  concert,  and  use  all  possi- 
ble precautions  to  prevent  individuals  from  buying 
up  large  numbers.  Of  course,  such  being  the 
demand  and  such  the  press  of  time,  these  good 
efforts  will  be  only  partially  availing. 

This  concert  was  distinguished  by  its  number 
of  new  pieces.  The  star  of  the  hour  first  revealed 
itself  in  the  purest  height  of  its  heaven  ;  it  was 
as  when,  watching  the  sky  while  day  mellows  into 
evening,  we  discern  the  first  star  so  serenely, 
boldly  shining  almost  at  the  zenith.  It  was  in 
that  lofty,  lovely  air  in  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah  "  : 
Hear  ye,  Israel,  that  the  first  vibrations  of  that 
spiritual  voice  came  out  over  the  multitudinous 
sea  of  listeners.  Hear  ye  !  Was  it  not  as  if  the 
tones  of  some  sister  and  beloved  of  mankind,  full 
of  heavenly  assurance,  pleaded  with  us,  remind- 
ing us  of  pure  heights  of  harmony  and  peace  and 
God  above  all  this  selfish  din  and  discord  ?  We 
know  not  when  her  voice  has  ever  been  to  us 
more  perfect ;  it  seems  as  if  the  infallibility  of 
those  upper  notes  of  hers  were  but  an  outward 
correspondence  of  her  soul's  sure  reliance  in  all 
high  endeavor; — the  higher,  the  surer.  Yes! 
and  we  have  heard  her  say,  "  the  little  troubles 
are  the  only  real  discouragements  in  this  life." 
Like  many  a  great  soul,  she  finds  in  these,  her 
cross.  From  the  sweet,  sisterly  pleading  of  this 
first  little,  truly  Mendelssohnian,  melody,  which 
seems  to  proceed  out  of  the  remotest  inmost  cen- 
tre of  sweet,  calm  life,  (we  hardly  know  whether 
from  without  or  within  us),  her  transition  to 
the  recitative :  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  was  most 
impressively  distinct  and  noble  ;  it  seemed  as  if 
it  must  have  re-assured  and  re-vitalized  a  whole 
nation  in  slavery,  to  have  heard  the  sublime 
energy  of  the  communication  :  "  I,  /  am  he  that 
comforteth ;  be  not  afraid,"  &o. ;  we  never  listened 
to  such  prophet-like,  or  rather  angel-like  delivery ; 
we  thought  of  the  most  religious  climaxes  of  the 
patriotic  Hungarian  orator,  sublimated  into  pure 
music,  into  the  universal  speech,  the  medium  of 
purely  universal  and  eternal  interests.  Possibly 
this  was  but  a  passing  pleasure  with  the  frivolous 
and  self-satisfied ;  but  what  earnest  soul  —  and  all 
such  are  sufferers  —  did  not  feel  stronger  last 
night  after  listening  to  those  strains  of  musical 
eloquence  —  for  it  was  something  more  and  dif- 
ferent from  song ! 

What  can  we  say  of  her  Ah  !  more  giunge,  but 
that  it  was  the  same  graceful,  gushing,  sparkling, 
exhaustless  fountain  of  joy  and  rapture,  that  her 
voice  always  makes  of  it  ?  Each  listener  caught 
his  part   of  the  profuse   sprinkling  of  sunshiny 


melody,  and  every  face  was  radiant,  as  every 
heart  was  happy.  There  was  no  resisting  such  a 
demand  as  broke  forth  for  a  repetition,  and  (as 
formerly)  she  bounded  forward  and  alit,  like  a 
bird  on  a  swinging  spray,  upon  the  same  long 
trill,  without  instruments,  which  formed  her  only 
re-introduction  to  the  first  strain  of  the  melody. 

There  was  great  curiosity,  of  course,  to  hear 
her,  for  the  first  time,  sing  Mozart's  bewitching 
Batti,  hatti.  She  gave  it  with  perhaps  less  arch- 
ness than  Bosio,  nor  did  she  attempt,  being  alone, 
to  act  it  out.  But,  not  the  less  perfectly  for  all 
that,  did  she  give  voice  to  all  that  Mozart  meant 
by  its  delicious  and  insinuating  melody.  It  did 
not  appeal  to  the  superficial  applausive  faculties, 
and  did  not  "  bring  the  house  down  "  very  tre- 
mendously, but  sank,  never  to  be  forgotten,  into 
the  luxurious  quiet  of  the  soul.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  find  ourselves  disenchanted  of 
Bosio's  Zerlina,  though  this  Zerlina  even  pleaded 
far  more  musically  and  more  Mozart-like. 

Meyerbeer's  "  Gypsey  Song,"  the  most  simply 
hrilliant  of  all  her  songs  —  even  now  it  hummt, 
und  schwirrt,  und  singt,  und  klingt  in  every  be- 
witched fibre  of  our  memory  —  was  more  brilliant 
and  more  irresistible  than  ever.  The  voice 
leaped  and  revelled,  like  a  "  chartered  libertine," 
throughout  the  exhilarating  atmosphere  of  the 
whole  realm  of  tone,  and,  as  if  by  the  sudden 
prompting  of  a  full  and  (if  it  could  be  said  of  her) 
unwonted  sense  of  power,  it  rose  at  the  end,  like 
a  strong,  full-volumed  jet-d'eau,  to  the  key  note 
(E  flat)  in  the  extra  octave,  or  as  they  say,  in  alt. 
Was  there  ever  heard  so  bright,  so  full,  so  strong 
and  rich  a  tone  of  human  voice  at  that  height  ? 
The  Gipsey  Song  was  ecstatically  applauded  and 
repeated. 

She  closed  the  evening,  as  usual,  with  a  brace 
of  characteristic  popular  melodies.  "  Home, 
sweet  Home  "  was  surcharged  in  every  tone  with 
the  emotion  of  a  full  heart,  which  knows  the 
meaning  and  the  worth  of  home,  and  yet,  as  is 
infalUbly  the  way  with  her,  it  never  passed  the 
boundary  of  common-place  and  sickly  sentimen- 
tality. 

Fitly  the  feast  of  melody  died  away,  —  like  the 
warm,  deep,  purple,  sunset  calm  after  a  gorgeous 
summer  day,  —  in  the  prolonged,  mysterious 
mountain  echo  of  those  low  horn  tones,  through 
which  her  voice  droops  so  slowly,  semi-tone  after 
semi-tone,  into  a  mere  far-off,  faintest  murmur  and, 
as  it  were,  dis-embodied  spirit  of  a  sound,  in  that 
little  Swedish  "Mountaineer's  Song."  How  it 
held  every  listening  faculty  in  suspense,  and 
waked  imagination  in  the  most  prosaic  hearer ! 
and  when  the  voice,  that  had  so  long  floated  off, 
came  home  to  its  key  note,  as  her  hands  swept 
slowly  over  and  descended  on  the  closing  chord 
on  the  piano,  what  a  sweet  shock  of  surprise  it 
was  to  find  that  there  had  not  been  a  hair's- 
breadth  of  swerving  from  the  pitch  ! 

A  point  of  great  interest  in  this  concert  was 
the  original  Concerto  by  Mr.  Goldschmidt,  for 
piano  forte  with  orchestra.  It  was  truly  a  success, 
being  listened  to  with  a  sustained  unanimity  of 
attention  to  the  end,  and  applauded  very  warmly. 
Although  he  had  been  obliged  to  cut  down  his 
composition  to  make  it  short  enough  to  venture 
before  so  large  an  audience,  it  nevertheless  im- 
pressed us  as  a  work  in  the  true  classic  fonn  and 
spirit.  It  had  merit  in  it ;  it  developed  vrith  an 
increasing  breadth  and  sense  of  power  as  it  went 
on.     The  instrumentation  was  especially  rich  and 


impressive  ;  and  the  large,  crescendo  manner  of 
the  orchestral  symphonic  passages,  when  the 
piano  forte  was  silent,  never  disappointed  in  the 
climax.  If  there  was  any  weakness,  it  was  per- 
haps the  want  of  a  little  more  positive  theme  in 
the  opening  (andante),  but  the  treatment,  the 
development  was  full  of  dignity  and  power,  and 
revealed  profound  acquaintance  with  the  best 
manner  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann.  The 
Allegro  (there  were  only  two  movements)  dis- 
played the  graceful  facility  and  fine  fire  of  the 
pianist  in  a  sparkling,  limpid,  rapid  melody,  that 
multiplied  itself  through  pleasing  transformations, 
not  unlike,  in  its  general  character,  to  the  Allegro 
finale  theme  to  Mendelssohn's  G  minor  concerto. 

The  orchestra  performed  two  capital  pieces. 
First  the  overture  to  La  Vestale,  by  Spontini,  — 
a  music  wholly  unknown  in  this  country,  but 
which,  judging  from  this  overture  and  from  a  most 
lofty,  heavenly  aria  from  it,  which  we  heard  Mme. 
Goldschmidt  sing  in  private,  as  well  as  from  its 
high  rank  in  Europe,  ought  to  be  as  familiar  among 
us,  to  say  the  least,  as  Norma  or  Ernani ;  and 
then  the  Saltarello  from  Mendelssohn's  fourth 
Symphony.  M.  Appy  played  a  viohn  solo  with 
all  that  refined  sweetness  and  truth  of  tone,  and 
pathos  of  expression,  which  we  remember  to  have 
heard  from  him  in  Boston.  Sig.  Badiali  tmce 
more  "  refreshed  his  laurels"  in  a  couple  of  ro- 
manze  by  Mercadante.  And  must  our  next  tetter 
chronicle  the  last  in  America  of  this  pijre-,.  glori- 
ous revelation  of  "  the  art  divine  "  ! 

New  Yokk>  May  25. 

The  Farewell  Concert. 

Castle  Garden,  last  night,  presented  a  spectacle, 
the  like  of  which  we  hardly  hope  again  to  wit- 
ness in  our  mortal  life.  Think  of  seven  thousand 
faces,  lit  with  sad  enthusiasm,  looking  from  every 
part  of  every  circle  of  the  vast  area  and  gallery, 
so  brilliantly  illuminated,  turned  all  to  one  focus, 
to  greet  and  to  enjoy,  for  the  last  time,  face  to  face 
and  audibly,  the  presence  and  the  almost  more 
than  mortal  music,  of  a  woman  who,  in  eighteen 
months,  by  the  mere  divine  right  of  goodness  and 
of  a  matchless  voice  conscientiously  trained  to 
perfect  obedience  to  the  highest  inspirations  of 
Art,  has  estabUshed  a  sort  of  moral  and '  ideal 
empire  in  the  hearts  of  tliis  whole  people,  rude 
and  cultivated.  We  believe  no  other  human 
being  could  have  drawn  together  all  the  elements 
of  such  a  magnificent  occasion,  and  blended  all 
in  such  a  pure  enthusiasm.  We  doubt  if  it  has 
ever  had  a  parallel  among  the  popular  triumphs 
of  Art.  We  could  not  help  half  fancying  that  it 
foreshadowed  the  supremacy  of  Woman,  in  the 
peaceful,  broadly  catholic  and  all-conciliating 
sphere  of  Art,  the  most  hiuuan  of  all  human  oc- 
cupations, whereas  Man's  supremacy  has  been  in 
statesmanship  and  mere  material  interests.  Men, 
to  be  sure,  have  been  and  ai-e  poets,  painters  and 
composers,  hitherto,  far  more  effectually  than 
woman,  but  all  this  comes  of  the  feminine  ele- 
ment, which  tempers  even  our  male  clay. 

Well,  we  will  not  indulge  in  speculation,  but 
go  back  to  Castle  Garden.  The  evening,  after  a 
sultry  day,  was  wet  with  frequent  showers,  as  if 
in  sympathy  with  the,  at  once  rich  and  melan- 
choly, occasion.  How  vividly  we  recalled  in  con- 
trast that  first  night  of  Jenny  Lind  in.  America, 
and  all  those  sLx  first  nights  in  Castle  Garden, 
when,  through  wondering  crowds  of  a  whole  city, 
poured  out  for  her  welcome,  and  in  the  golden 
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glow  of  a  superb  sunset,  we  passed  in  to  the 
magical  old  castle  of  light  and  song,  and  with 
souls  steeped  with  beauty  again  passed  out,  ming- 
ling with  the  human  tide  up  Broadway,  under 
the  glorious  moonlight,  as  if  the  whole  woi-ld 
were  keeping  festival !  The  programme  too,  for 
this  time,  was  in  its  great  features,  a  reminiscence 
of  that  first  one,  making  up  by  the  charm  of  as- 
sociation for  what  it  wanted  in  novelty  and  class- 
ical selections,  as  compared  with  the  two  preced- 
ing. We  love  Castle  Garden ;  it  is  a  better 
music  hall,  at  all  events  for  Jenny's  voice,  (and 
so  she  esteems  it,  and  so  did  M.  Benedict,)  than 
Tripler  Hall.  And  it  displays  an  audience,  in 
full  sight  of  each  other,  and  brings  all  eyes  to  a 
common  focus,  and  makes  the  general  aspect 
musical,  as  no  hall,  built  parallelogram-vrise  after 
alleged  acoustic  laws,  can  do.  Here  then  was 
the  most  fitting  place,  where  the  largest  number, 
representing  the  whole  population  of  loyal  sub- 
jects could  best  await  the  last  appeai'auce  of  the 
dear  and  sovereign  Queen  of  Song. 

She,  as  if  in  honor  of  the  occasion  and  of  the 
land  that  she  was  leaving,  (we  may  add,  too,  with 
a  noble  trust  in  the  great  public  and  entire  dis- 
regard of  the  ungrateful  slanders  kept  up  through 
the  week  by  certain  New  York  papers,  which 
outrageously  charged  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Gold- 
schmidt  the  speculation  in  tickets,  which,  how- 
ever much  to  be  regretted,  was  indeed  unavoid- 
able, so  long  as  there  were  plenty  of  people 
ready  to  buy  at  prices  so  much  higher  than  those 
originally,  set  upon  them)  —  she,  led  forward 
amid  deafening  plaudits,  appeared  di-essed  in 
bridal  magnificence,  surpassing  any  previous  oc- 
casion. She  seemed  as  if  disinterestedly  merging 
herself  m  the  full  splendor  of  the  popular  heart's 
ideal  of  her.  It  was  no  personal  end  which  she 
had  before  her  to  accomplish,  but  the  high  repre- 
sentative misssion  of  a  royal  priestess  of  the 
Beautiful  and  True.  Call  this  enthusiasm,  —  we 
should  sadly  suspect  ourselves  if  we  were  not 
enthusiastic,  and  we  should  grossly  insult  that 
vast  audience  that  sat  around  us,  did  we  not  take 
it  at  its  word. 

How  Casta  Diva  was  sung  we  cannot  under- 
take to  tell  in  words.  It  was  a  piece  dignified 
enough  to  open  the  occasion  (after  Cherubini's 
overture  to  Les  deux  Journees,  and  Badiali's 
air  from  I  Puritani,)  and  quite  in  character  with 
her  and  her  serious  tuneful  ofiice  that  night.  It 
was  identified  with  the  first  impression  of  her 
voice  in  this  country ;  and  it  was  the  test  piece 
with  the  French  and  Italian-opera-spoiled  critics, 
who  then  carped  at  her  interpretation  of  it,  but 
which  has  since  vindicated  her  Italian  method 
above  them  all.  Like  the  breeze  in  the  pine 
woods,  the  firs"t  low,  full  tones  crept  sweetly,  sol- 
emnly over  the  hearts  of  the  listening  multitude, 
rising  and  swelhng  into  fuller,  and  heavenher 
power,  and  taking  deeper  and  deeper  possession 
of  the  audience,  holding  them  spell-bound  in 
perfect  attentiveuess  and  perfect  unity  of  feeling, 
as  if  it  were  the  "  spirit  of  God  moving  over  the 
face  of  the  waters."  Casta  Diva  was  a  new 
music,  fraught  with  more  beauty  and  more  mean- 
ing to  us  than  we  had  ever  credited  to  the  con- 
cert-hacknied  aria  before.  In  the  elaborate,  rapid 
melody  of  the  outburst  of  human  passion,  which 
succeeded,  her  voice  rioted  in  a  new  profusion  of 
brilliant,  and  sometimes  extempore  embellishment, 
triumph  upon  triumph  of  execution,  a  perpetual 
surprise  to  the  dehghted  ear,  yet  always  true  to  the 


essential  spirit  of  the  music,  as  it  is  her  instinct  al- 
ways to  elude  mere  hacknied  figures  and  cadenzas. 

Mme.  GoLDSCHMiDT  was  followed  by  her 
husband  in  the  last  movement  of  Mendelssohn's 
Concerto  in  G.  minor.  We  suppose  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  the  popular  feeling  to  be  Just  in 
such  a  case ;  she  reigned  an  idol  in  the  people's 
hearts,  and  they  are  naturally  slow  to  recognize 
the  full  claim  to  any  man,  especially  one  not 
already  occupying  a  large  place  in  the  zodiac  of 
popular  admiration,  to  be  that  idol's  mate  and 
equal  for  the  rest  of  life.  As  a  man  and  an  artist, 
Otto  Goldschmidt  is  of  the  fine  and  delicate- 
ly intellectual  order ;  he  must  be  known  tiear  to  ; 
he  is  not  made  for  the  popular  idol,  not  a  giant  to 
impress  at  first  sight  and  afar  oif,  like  Ole  Bull ; 
but  he  is  made  to  be  prized  and  loved  by  all  who 
in  any  real  sense  have  met  him,  and  he  possesses 
the  artist  character  in  a  rare  degree  of  purity 
and  power.  He  appeared  pale,  care-worn  and 
agitated  ;  yet,  ungrateful  instrument  as  the  piano 
is,  in  Castle  Garden,  of  all  places,  he  gave  a  noble 
rendering  of  that  brilliant  finale  of  Mendelssohn's, 
compromising  nought  to  cheap  effect,  and  in  some 
points  of  accent,  ad  libitum,  retardation,  &c.,  in- 
terpreting it  somewhat  difierently  from  Jaell  or 
Hatton.  With  the  hearty  applause  of  much 
the  larger  portion  of  the  audience,  there  were 
mingled  some  signs  of  indifference,  and  even 
some  few  malignant,  mean-souled  hisses,  to  the 
shame  of  an  American  audience.  This,  be  it  ob- 
served, was  before  he  played.  *  His  proper  bear- 
ing, and  his  performance,  impossible  as  it  was 
to  appreciate  it  there,  restored  the  disaffected  to 
their  self-respect,  apparently,  and  there  was  some- 
thing like  enthusiasm  when  his  next  turn  came, 
to  play  Thalberg's  Tarantella. 

Why  shall  we  speak  —  for  the  tenth  time  at 
least- — of  Madame  Goldschmidt's  remaining 
pieces;  of  her  exquisite  archness  in  the  Ros- 
sini duett.  Per  piacere,  from  the  "  Turk  in  Italy," 
in  which  Badiali's  ponderosity  labored  in  com- 
parison with  the  refined  buffo  elasticity  of  Bel- 
letti  ;  of  the  Trio  with  flutes  from  the  "  Camp 
of  Silesia,"  a  charming  genre  piece  of  musical 
poetry,  say  what  you  will  —  of  her  "  Comin'  thro' 
the  Kye,"  the  most  sunshiny,  flashing  frolic  of 
melodious  gayety  and  archness,  ever  improvised 
upon  an  old  theme  even  by  her;  or  of  the 
Swedish  "Echo  Song,"  from  which  we  did  not 
find  one  particle  of  charm  worn  off?  We  turn 
back  for  a  moment  to  give  credit  to  Sig.  Badiali 
for  Largo  al  factotum  (though  the  misfortune  with 
this  grave  and  excellent  baritone  is,  that  he  is  no 
factotum,)  and  to  regret  that  the  programme  was 
disfigured  by  one  specimen  of  the  most  common- 
place and  clap-trap  sort  of  overtures,  namely  the 
overture  to  Zampa.  (But  it  did  us  good,  so 
much  do  we  admire  the  logic  of  character,  to  hear 
the  man  behind  us  in  the  crowd,  who  had  before 
said,  "What  a  mistake  Jenny  made  in  getting 
married,"  and  that,  "  as  for  Goldschmidt,  he  was 
nothing,"  now  exclaim  of  Zampa  :  "  Ah  !  that 's 
great ! ") 

But  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  good  things  ! 
So  felt  that  brilliant  audience,  more  and  more  so- 
berly, as  the  swift  hours  passed.  And  so  felt  the 
great  singer,  and  she  must  simply  utter  it  and  end  it 
gracefully  and  feelingly,  in  a  fitting  strain  to  fit- 
ting words.  In  the  same  spot,  where,  standing 
eighteen  months  ago,  she  sang  her  "  Greeting  "  to 
America,  she  now  sang  her  "  Farewell."  The 
poem,  which  we  give  below,  was  as  beautiful  as 


could  well  be  in  the  limitations  of  the  case ;  and 
the  music  by  Mr.  Goldschmidt,  though  not  of 
the  most  popular  and  taking  character,  was  truly 
beautiful  and  worthy  to  embahn  the  farewell  of 
the  noble  Muse  and  benefactress,  whom  he  takes 
away  from  us  to  be  his  wife.  It  was  sung  with 
feeHng  and  received  with  feeling,  with  tearful 
eyes  and  silence,  rather  than  with  tumultuous 
farewell  plaudits.  Long  lingered  many  eyes 
where  she  departed,  and  long  stayed  many,  talk- 
ing over  in  groups  their  pleasure  and  their  loss, 
and  the  great  hall  slowly  emptied  and  this  great 
ideal  episode  in  our  young  national  existence,  — 
the  maiden  greeting  of  Jenny  Lind,  the  tri- 
umphal career  of  the  unrivalled  artist,  and  the 
artistic  farewell  of  Jenny  and  Otto  Goldschmidt  — 
was  ended  and  of  the  past,  save  as  it  has  sown 
seeds  of  beauty  in  our  souls ! 

FAREWELL  TO  AMEEICA. 

BY   C.    P.    CEANCH. 

Yomig  land  of  hope — fair  Western  Star! 
Whose  light  I  hailed  from  climes  afar  — 
I  leave  thee  now  —  but  twine  for  thee 
One  parting  \vreath  of  melody. 
0  take  this  offering  of  the  heart 
From  one  who  feels  'tis  sad  to  part. 

And  if  it  be  that  strains  of  mine 
Have  ghded  from  my  heart  to  thine, 
My  voice  was  but  the  breeze  that  swept 
The  spirit  chords  that  in  thee  slept. 
The  music  "was  not  all  my  o-\vn  — 
Thou  gavest  back  the  answering  tone. 

Farewell — when  parted  from  thy  shore. 
Long  absent  scenes  return  once  more ; 
Where'er  the  wanderer's  home  may  be. 
Still,  still  with  memory  turn  to  thee ! 
Bright  Freedom's  clime  —  I  feel  thy  spell. 
But  I  must  say  Farewell  —  Farewell ! 

The  happy  couple  positively  sail  in  the  Atlantic 

on  Saturday  —  the  day  that  this  will  reach  our 

readers.     They  hope  to  be  soon  in  Switzerland 

and  pass  a  genial  next  winter  in  the  sunny  garden 

of  Italy.  J.  s.  D. 


The  Dusseldoef  Gallery  still  attracts 
crowds  of  admiring  visitors.  "  The  Fairies  "  of 
Steiubruck  seems  still  to  be  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, the  universal  object  of  admiration.  The 
magnificent  Napoleon  of  Paul  de  la  Koche 
(once  seen,  never  forgotten)  is,  we  regret  to  learn, 
to  be  removed  this  week.  The  Gallery  is  to  be 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of 
pictures  after  the  first  of  June. 


Kosical  Intelligence. 

Liocal. 

Of  the  Opera  House  we  have  no  later  news ;  but  in 
New  York,  we  see  that  a  similar  project  of  building  a 
new  opera  house  is  entertained;  to  be  erected  on  the 
north-east  comer  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Irving  Place, 
204  feet  on  Fourteenth  Street,  and  122  feet  on  Irving 
Place.  The  building  is  to  accommodate  from  4,000  to 
5,000  persons,  and  the  price  of  admission  to  no  part  of 
the  house  is  to  exceed  one  dollar.  The  yearly  rent  is  to 
secure  seven  per  cent,  upon  each  share,  and  there  are  to 
be  seventy  performances,  or  opera-nights,  every  year. 
Each  subscriber  is  to  have  one  of  the  best  seats  for  every 
share  of  $1,000,  the  choice  of  seats  among  the  stock- 
holders to  be  decided  by  lot.  The  building  is  not  to  cost 
more  than  $200,000,  and  no  money  is  to  be  collected 
from  subscribers  until  one  hundred  and  fifty  shares  are 
subscribed;  some  $50,000  being  already  subscribed. — 
And  we  find  an  account  of  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
Opera  House  in  Philadelphia,  which  is  to  seat  five  thous- 
and persons,  not  only  comfortably,  but  luxuriously.  Shall 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  have  such  opera  houses  and 
Boston  have  none  ? 

New  Organ.  A  noble  specimen  of  tUs  noblest  of 
all  instruments  may  now  be  seen  at  the  factory  of  Messrs. 
W.  B.  D.  SiMMOKS  &  Co.,  in  Causeway  Street,  which 
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has  been  built  for  the  Williams  Hall  in  Washington  St. 
It  is  built  upon  the  GeiTnan  plan,  the  compass  of  keys 
being  from  CC  to  G,  and  the  pedals  from  CCC  to  D. 
We  have  a  full  description  of  its  contents,  but  can  give 
only  the  following  recapitulation  of  its  stops :  — 

Kegisters  to  Great  Organ, 15 

"  Choir      "        10 

"  SweU      "        14 

"      for  Couples,  etc 9 

"       "  Pedal  Organ, 4 

\\1iole  number  of  Registers,     .    .    52 

We  notice  some  new  stops  in  this  instrument,  viz :  in 
the  Choir  Organ,  the  Fagotto  (from  CC  to  middle  C,  24 
pipes);  in  the  Swell,  the  Double  Trumpet;  and  in  the 
Pedal  Organ  the  Opliiclide  and  Harmonica  (16  feet  from 
CCC  to  D,  27  pipes.) 

The  Organ  is  to  be  placed  in  a  recess  formed  in  the 
Hall  for  its  reception.  The  extreme  dimensions  of  the 
screen  which  is  to  cover  the  Organ,  are  as  follows :  35 
feet  high,  24  feet  wide,  16  feet  deep,  including  projecting 
key-boards. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  accomplished 
organist  of  the  Mt.  Vemon  church  perform  upon  this 
noble  instrument,  and  feel  confident  that  it  mU  add  to 
the  already  high  reputation  of  Messrs.  Simmons  &  Co. 
as  organ  builders.  It  wiU  remain  for  some  time  in  their 
factory,  as  the  Hall  is  not  yet  ready  to  receive  it ;  and 
we  would  recommend  all  Interested  in  the  organ  to  visit 
their  rooms.  Being  without  a  case,  it  aifords  a  good 
opportunity  to  examine  the  curious  and  complicated 
mechanism  of  the  interior  of  a  large  organ. 

A  pious  monk  has  given,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration, 
a  description  of  the  organ  in  Latin  verse,  thus  translated: 

"  Twelve  pair  of  bellows  ranged  in  stately  row, 
Arejoin'd  above,  and  fourteen  more  below; 
These  the  full  force  of  seventy  men  require. 
Who  ceaseless  toil,  and  plenteously  perspire ; 
Each  aiding  each,  till  all  the  wind  be  prest 
In  the  close  confines  of  the  incumbent  chest. 
On  which  four  hundred  pipes  in  order  rise. 
To  bellow  forth  the  blast  that  chest  supplies." 

Music  for  the  Million.  When  shall  we  have  mu- 
sic for  the  People?  Music  that  all  who  wiU  may  hear, 
without  money  and  without  price ;  free  to  all  ears,  as  the 
sparkling  fountain  on  the  Common  is,  to  aU  eyes.  Some 
ten  years  ago,  the  City  Govei-nment,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  made  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging a  military  band  to  play  on  the  Common  one  or 
two  evenings  every  week  during  the  Summer.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  liberalitj'  of  mdividual  subscriptions  that 
provided  this  great  enjoyment  for  the  thirsting  spirit  of 
the  people ;  no  matter  hmv  it  was  done ;  the  thing  was 
done;  and  the  crowds  of  delighted  listeners  that  sur- 
rounded tlie  musicians  that  Summer,  were  a  sufficient 
proof  how  much  it  was  needed,  how  gratefully  it  was 
received,  how  highly  it  was  enjoyed  and  appreciated. 
How  much  better  to  give  the  public  money  for  such  a 
purpose  than  to  squander  it  (as  is  done  every  year)  in 
a  useless  display  of  fireworks,  in  this  burning  of  vil- 
lainous saltpetre,  which  astonishes  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators barely  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  lights  them  home 
not  a  whit  wiser  or  happier  than  when  they  came! 
Compare  this  with  the  lasting  pleasure  that  might  be 
given  to  those  who  pass  their  days  in  hot  workshops, 
to  the  mechanics,  the  seamsti-esses,  the  operatives  of 
every  class,  men,  women  and  children ;  a  pleasure,  in- 
nocent, elevating  and  cheeiing. 

We  have  operas  and  concerts,  in  their  season,  of  every 
description,  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  such  a  relaxation.  But,  how  many  there  are 
among  us  to  whom  it  is  hnpossible  to  devote  even  the 
smallest  sum  for  such  a  purpose,  who  yet  would  enjoy, 
beyond  conception,  the  pleasure  that  might,  in  this  way, 
be  given.  In  Eui-ope,  it  is  almost  universally  the  cus- 
tom for  the  military  bands  in  the  gi-eat  cities  to  play  fre- 
quently in  public,  for  the  pleasm-e  of  the  people ;  and 
the  same  custom  prevails  here  m  the  cities  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  where  the  gi-eat  bands  of  the  regiments 
play,  once  a  week  at  least,  in  the  finest  possible  manner 
in  some  public  place,  throughout  the  Summer,  and  the 
people  of  every  class  attend  in  crowds  to  listen.  Why 
cannot  the  people  of  Boston  enjoy  such  a  privilege  as 
well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canadian  cities  ?  The  ex- 
periment tried  here  some  years  ago,  to  which  we  refen-ed 
IN    above,  was  very  successful,  and  was  followed  in  several 


of  the  neighboring  towns.  Why  shall  it  not  be  tried 
agam  ?  We  have  the  musicians  who  .are  competent  to 
perform  in  a  manner  not  dreamed  of  at  that  time ;  and  an 
immense  advance  has  been  made  in  musical  knowledge, 
in  the  love  of  music  during  these  ten  years.  Why  shall 
not  all  share  in  this  pleasure  ?  The  expense  would  be 
but  small,  and  the  money  necessary  to  carry  it  into 
efiect  could  be  easily  raised.  In  some  of  the -neighbor- 
ing towns  last  Summer  the  plan  was  tried  with  eminent 
success.  We  heard  the  Germania  Serenade  Band  give 
several  evening  concerts  on  this  plan.  The  music,  we 
need  not  say,  w-as  of  a  much  higher  order  than  what  we 
formerly  heard.  The  day  of  Wood  Up  and  the  Hero's 
Quickstep  has  gone  by,  and  the  finest  selections  from 
operatic  and  other  standard  music  may  now,  with  the 
means  at  our  command,  be  made  familiar  to  all.  Shall 
Boston  be  behind  Cambridge  and  Brookllne?  Wlio 
will  give  ?    Wm  the  City  Fathers  see  to  it  ? 

Neweukyport.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  good 
examples  set  by  the  Cambridge  Musical  Association,  by 
the  Newton  Musical  Association,  and  by  the  new  Socie- 
ty in  Watertown  is  followed  in  other  places.  We  hear 
of  a  musical  society  in  Fitchburg,  organized  last  winter; 
and  now  a  correspondent  writes  us  that,  "  In  Newbury- 
port  a  Musical  Fund  Society  is  forming,  with  the  view 
of  having  a  series  of  eight  vocal  and  instrumental  con- 
certs next  winter;  the  expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  a 
monthly  subscription,  taken  up  through  the  Summer. 
This  society  has  been  organized  by  Messrs.  E.  E.  Mosely 
and  E.  Griiiin.  We  ai-e  glad  to  see  this  new  city, '  the 
city  of  schools,'  keeping  up,  in  the  march  of  musical 
refinement,  with  her  sisters  of  larger  growth ;  the  good 
taste  of  her  citizens  has  been  evinced  by  the  engage- 
ment of  the  Germania  Musical  Society  and  Mendelssohn 
Quintet  Club  for  a  series  of  concerts,  dmiug  the  past 
two  seasons." 

Paris. 

A  friend  in  Paris,  under  date  of  May  16th,  writes  us  : 
"  Just  at  this  moment  there  is  rather  a  dearth  in  the 
musical  market ;  all  the  artists  having  taken  flight  for 
London  since  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Concerts, 
which  have  been  most  abundant,  have  nearly  ceased; 
the  Italian  Opera  House  is  closed,  and  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  Hal*ivy's  opera  of  the  Juif  Errant  shuts  out  all 
possibility  of  having  anything  better  for  some  time  to 
come.  I  have  been  once  to  hear  it,  and  do  not  feel  very 
anxious  to  have  the  strength  of  my  tympani  so  tried 
again.  It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  listened 
to  an  opera  in  five  acts,  without  hearing  some  two  or 
three  "morceaux"  of  a  superior  order.  In  this  case,  I 
really  do  not  think  my  musical  sensibilities  were  aAvak- 
ened  to  the  presence  of  a  single  striking  idea.  It  is  a 
sad  thing  to  see  a  man  so  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
science  of  his  art  as  to  be  able  to  develop  trivialities,  for 
so  many  hours,  without  once  moving  his  audience  by 
the  creation  of  even  a  pleasing  melody.  The  mass  of 
brass  instruments  used  upon  several  occasions  is  posi- 
tively terrific ;  so  much  so  that  a  man  of  some  wit  in 
Paris,  observing  some  repairs  being  made  upon  the  outer 
walls  of  the  Opera  House,  declared  that  M.  Halc^vy  must 
have  treated  them  as  Joshua  did  the  walls  of  Jeiicho. 
The  Grand  Opera  in  Paris  has  become  a  place  of  scenic 
decorations.  The  administration  care  little  for  the  qual- 
ity of  the  music,  or  the  excellence  of  the  libretto  pro- 
vided that  there  is  a  chance  for  magnificent  scenery,  and 
a  gorgeous  ballet.  Music  has  become  the  despised 
handmaiden  of  scene  painters,  and  ballet  dancers." 


Consecutive  Fifths.  During  a  walk  which 
I  took  with  Beethoven,  I  was  talking  to  him  of 
two  consecutive  fifths,  which  occur  in  one  of  the 
earliest  violin  quartets  in  C  minor ;  and  which,  to 
my  surprise,  sound  most  harmoniously.  Beethoven 
did  not  know  what  I  meant,  and  would  not  be- 
lieve that  they  could  be  fifths.  He  soon  produced 
a  piece  of  music  paper,  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  with  him,  and  I  wrote  down  the  pas- 
sage with  its  four  parts.  When  I  had  thus  proved 
myself  to  be  right,  he  said,  "  Well,  and  who  for- 
bids them  ?"  Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this 
question,  I  was  silent,  and  he  repeated  it  several 
times,  until  I  at  length  replied,  in  great  amaze- 
ment, "  Why,  it  is  one  of  the  very  fii-st  rules." 
He,  however,  still  repeated  his  question,  and  I 
answered,  "  Marpurg,  lui'uberger,  Fux,  &c.  &c. 
In  fact,  all  theorists."  "  Well,  then,  /permit  them," 
was  his  final  answer. 


IhttertiHemtntH, 


D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND    DEALER   IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 
Bfo.  344:  Waslilngtou  St»-eet,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  4-  TO  LET. 

t<B\N  &.  VALUABLE  MUSIC  BOOKS 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  DT 

OLIVER  DITSON BOSTON. 

SPOHR'S  GRAND  VIOLIN  SCHOOL,  beiDg  an 
exact  reprint  of  the  latest  European  editions,  with  all  the 
author's  new  revisions  and  improvements.  One  volume, 
quarto.    Price,  ^Z. 

%*  Among  the  many  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  Yiolin 
School  one  is  remarkable,  that  the  Elementary  Instructions  do 
not  precede  the  practical  portion  of  the  work  as  in  other 
Schools,  but  are  combined  therewith  ;  by  this  union  the  pupil 
is  enabled  to  take  the  Violin  in  hand  at  the  first  lesson ;  in 
fact,  he  should  and  must  then  commence  with  it.  The  author's 
knowledge,  as  observable  in  his  Preface,  is  no  small  addition 
to  the  truly  practical  distinctions  of  this  School ;  his  style  is 
simple,  clear,  noble,  and  elegant,  alike  attractive  and  useful 
as  a  standard  to  the  pupil  as  to  the  master. 

Czemy's  Exercises  in  Velocity.  (30  Etudes  de  la 
Veloate^)  preceded  by  Nine  New  Introductory  Exercises,  and 
concluded  by  a  New  Study  on  Octaves,  (composed  expressly 
for  this  edition,)  for  the  Piano  Forte.  From  the  Nineteenth 
London  Edition,  with  Notes.  By -J.  A.  Hamilton.  In  three 
Numbers.  Price  of  each,  50  cents.  Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume, S1.25. 

%■*  Calculated  to  develop  and  equalize  the  fingers,  and  to 
insure  the  utmost  brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  execution. 
NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 
Tlic  Seminary  Class  Book  of  I^Iusic^  designed  for 
Seminaries,  High   Schools,  Private  Classes,  etc.,  containing 
Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Exercises,  Solfeggios,  and  a 
copious  selection  of  Secular  and  Sacred  Songs,  Duets  and 
Trios.    By  E.  L.  White  and  T.  Bissell. 

%*  The  above  work  has  been  before  the  pubhc  only  one 
year,  yet  it  has  become  a  universal  favorite,  and  is  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  During  the  past  year  every  inquiry  has 
been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  way  it  could  be  im- 
proved and  made  fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  tho.se  for  whom  it 
is  intended,  and  from  suggestions  thus  obtained  the  publisher 
has  been  induced  to  add  to  and  in  other  ways  improve  it.  It 
is  now  pronounced  to  be  exactly  what  is  wanted,  and  as  such 
it  is  offered  to  the  public. 

[C^  The  above  books  can  be  obtained  in  large  or  small 
quantities  of  the  pubUsher,  115  Washington  St.,  and  of  music 
dealers  and  booksellers  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canadas.  7     tf 

D  A  V  I  DSON'S 
Illustrated  Libretto-Books  of  the  Opera. 

Elegantly  printed  in  small  4to.    P^ice,  38  cents  and  under. 

ANEW  WORK  for  the  Opera-admirer,  printed  on  an  entire- 
ly novel  plan  ;  the  Music  of  all  the  principal  Pieces  being 
given,  and  placed  over  the  English  and  Foreign  version  of  the 
Words,  so  that  the  reader  is  not  only  able  to  follow  the  Music 
as  well  as  the  Libretto  of  the  Opera,  but  has  a  complete  preser- 
vation of  both  for  after  reference  or  performance. 
—  ALREADY  PUBLISHED  — 
Masaniello,  with  11  Pieces  of  Music  ;  Norma,  with  11  Pieces  ; 
II  Barbiere  di  SiviGLU,  with  11  Pieces;  Le  Prophete,  9 
Pieces;  La  Cenerentola,  10  Pieces;  Otello,  8  Pieces ;  Don 
Pasquale,  6  Pieces;  Linda  di  Chamounix,  10  Pieces;  Lucia 
DI  Lammermuir,  11  Pieces ;  Don  Giovanni,  9  Pieces ;  Der 
Fbeischutz,  10  Pieces;  La  Favorita,  8  Pieces;  Medea,  10 
Pieces  ;  Semiramide,  9  Pieces  ;  Lucrezia  Borgia,  9  Pieces  ; 
Les  Huguenots,  10  Pieces ;    La  Sonnambula,  10   Pieces ; 
L'Elisire  D'Amore,  9  Pieces ;  Ernani,  10  Pieces ;  II  Pro- 
Dioo,  10  Pieces;  Gustavus  III.,  5  Pieces;  Fra  Diavolo,  8 
Pieces ;  Amilie,  9  Pieces  ;  Fidelio,  5  Pieces. 
[tlT*  A  new  Opera  on  the  first  of  each  month. 

Davidson's  Illustrated  Oratorios. 

The  Creation,      .     .  11  Pieces,     .     .  Price,  12 1-2  cents. 

Israel  in  Egypt,  .     .  12      "          .     ,  "12 1-2      " 

Sampson,    ....  10      "          .     .  "       121-2      " 

The  Messiah, ...  14      "         .    .  "12 1-2     " 

DAVID  DAVIDSON,  109  Nassau  St., 

NEW  YORK, 
Agent  for  the  United  States. 
James  Munroe  &  Co.,  and  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Boston;  Evans 
&  Brittain,  697  Broadway,  and  Moore  &  Horsfall,  Merchants' " 
Exchange,  New  York:  W.  P.  Hazard,  and  J.  W.  Moore,, 
Philadelphia;  Taylor  &  Maury,  Washington;  Kaph  & 
Woodhouse,  Richmond.  7    4t 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTALOZZIABT  SCHOOi.  SOJfG  BOOK, 
containiug  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  wliich  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,}  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACKED  TUNES,  for  the  def-otionale.\^fpises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be,  a 
gn^at  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pubi- 
lished.  A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage, 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twentv-five  cents. 
Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.,  Eosti»t. 

\*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  IVo.  3G  ScUooI  Street, 

(a  short  dist.ance  from  bis  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Mttsic,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,. lieed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE, 

35  Cornliill,   Boston. 

CONSTANTLY  FOR  SALE,  a  complete  assortment  and 
large  stock  of  Materials  for  OIL  PAINTING  ;  also  for 
WATEU  COLOR  PAINTING  and  DRAWING,  viz :  Artists' 
CofoTS  for  Oil  Painting^  prepared  in  Tubes;  prepared  Can- 
vas for  Oil  Painting  ;  Bristle,  Sable,  Camel's  Hair,  and  Badger 
JBrushes ;  Powder  Colors  ;  and  all  other  articles  required  lor 
Painting  in  OiL  —  also  — 

DRAWING    MATERIALS. 

Best  French  and  Swiss  Colored  Crayons ;  Conte,  Black,  and 
White  Crayons  ;  Pencils;  Drawing  Paper  in  great  variety  and 
in  roll  of  any  length  ;  Crayon  Paper  and  Board ;  Mono-Chro- 
matic Board ;  Superior  Water  Colors^  in  cakes  sepaiately  or  in 
sets,  &c.  &c. 

The  above  articles  are  imported  principally  direct  from  the 
celebrated  Color  establishment  of  Winsob  &  Newton  of  Lon- 
don, to  the  sale  of  whose  materials  the  subscriber  gives  par- 
ticular attention.  This  House  obtained  the  Prize  Medal  for 
Colors  awarded  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London. 

Apr.  10.  tf  M.  J.  WHIPPLE,  35   Cornhill. 

E.   H.  WADE, 

197  "Washington   Street,   Boston. 

PTJBIilSHEK,  &  DEALER  IHT  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  every  description.  Publisher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.     PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  published  by  W.  H.  Oakes,  C.  Bradlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

No.  129  IVashlngtou   Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUEOPEAN  FANCY 
Goods.  Novelties,  Perfumerj',  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
129  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

Mrs.  KOSA  OARCIA  »e  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OP  THE 
PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &.  GUITAR, 

Residence  No.  37  Asli  St.,  Boston. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  mil  |;ive  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.    Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 
Apr.  10.  3m 

MR.     ARTHURSON, 

HAVING  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  is  prepared  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  Pupils 
foriDstnictionin:he  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  ITALIAN  AND 
ENGLISH  VOCALIZATION.  Terms,  per  quarter,  SSO.  The 
first  month,  three  lessons  per  week  —  each  lesson  one  hour's 
duration. 

The  advantages,  which  a  long  residence  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  has  given  him,  of  studying  under  the  first 
masters  of  the  day,  will,  he  doubts  not,  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  desirous  of  rapid  advancement  in  the  art.  The  above 
terms  include  instruction  in  the  Italian  language,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the  voice, 
and  a  distinct  articulation. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Geo.  P. 
Reed,  17  Tremont  Row.  3    3m 

CHOICE    MUSIC    BOOKS 

PUBLISHED   AND   FOR  SALE  DY 

OLIVER    DITSON, 

115    Washington     Street,    Boston. 

CZEllNY'S  Method  for  the  Piano ®3.00 

Bertini^s  Instructions  for  the  Piano,      .        .         .  3.00 

Ilunten'a  Piano  Forte  Instructions,       ....  1.50 

The  Child's  First  Music  Book,        ......  .60 

The  Piano  without  a  Master, .50 

The  Melodeon  without  a  Master, .50 

The  Guitar  without  a  Master,         -_....  .50 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  for  Guitar,    ....  2.00 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  of  Singing,    ....  2.50 

Vocal  Exercii^ee  and  Solfeggios  —  Lowell  Mason,  .         .  1.00 

Spohr'fl  VioHn  School, 3. 00 

Wragg's  Flute  Instructor, 1.00 

Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,       ....  2.60 

The  Seminary  Class  Book  of  Music,       ....  .60 

Czemy's  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,     ....  .50 

Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music, .25 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass,            .                 ....  ,76 

Five  Thousand  Musical  Terms— A  Complete  Dictionary,  .50 

Apr.  10.  tf 

HEWS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

DEPOT    FOR 
Homoeopathic   Books  A  Medicines ; 

HYDROPATHIC  BOOKS;  Phonographic  and  Phonotypic 
Works;  Fowler  &  Wells'  Publications  on  Phrenology 
and  Physiology,  &c.;  Writings  of  Em.\nuel  Swedenborg, 
Theological  and  Philosophical ;  Barometers,  Thermometers, 
&c.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
Apr.  10.  tf  OTIS  CLAPP,  23  School  St. 
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MUSICAL,    \«^OKKS 
RECENTLY     PUBLISHED    BY 

MASON   &  LAW, 

33  Park.  Ro^v,  Opposite  Astor  House,  N.  York. 


THE  ACADEMY  VOCAIilST,  A  Collection  of  Vo- 
cal Music,  arranged  for  the  use  of  Seminaries,  High 
Schools,  Singing  Classes,  Sec.  By  George  F.  Root,  Professor 
of  Music  in  Rutgers  and  Spingler  Institutes,  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  &c.  ^Vith  a  complete  course  of 
Elementary  Instruction,  Vocal  Exercises,  and  Solfeggios,  by 
Lowell  Mason. 

This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  our 
Higher  Schools  and  Institutions.     The  music  is  arranged  for 
three  parts,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  sung  exclu- 
sively by  female  voices  or  by  a  mixed  choir.     Whenever  solos 
occur,  a  simple  accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte  or  Melode- 
on has  been  added.     The  work  is  printed  from  new  English 
type  and  on  beautiful  paper.     Retail  price  ^  62  1-2  cents. 
ZUNDEIi'S  ORGAW  BOOK:.    By  John  Zundel.    Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Easy  Voluntaries  and  Interludes  for  the 
Organ,  Melodeon,  Seraphine,  &c.    With  Introductory  Re- 
marks, Description  of  Stops,  Directions  for  the  Purchase  of 
Organs,  &c.,  adapting  the  work  especially  to  the  wants  of 
young  organists,  and  those  who  have  made  sufficient  progress 
to  accompany  plain  Psalmody  on  the  Organ,  Melodeon,  or 
Seraphine.     Retailprice^  SI. 60 
THE  OliEE  HTVE.     BOSTON  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 
A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  selected  and  arranged 
for  the  Musical  Conventions  and  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music.    By  Lowell  Mason  and  George 
James  Webb. 
Here  are  Thirty-three  choice,  tasteful,  and  sprightly  Glees 
and  Part  Songs,  mostly  new,  from  the  best  Authors,  sold  at  an 
exceedingly  low  price.    It  is  just  the  book  wanted  by  Singing 
Clubs,  Societies,  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle.     Retail  price, 
38  ce7Us. 

"WII^DER'S  SCHOOIi  MUSIC.    A  Collection  of  Thir- 
ty-six New  and  Beautiful  Songs,  arranged  for  Schools  and 
Juvenile  Classes.    By  L.  Wilder,  Teacher  of  Music  in  the 
Brooklyn  Music  Schools,  &c. 
This  work  has  already  been  adopted  in  the  Schools  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  &c.     Retail  price,  18  3-4  cents. 
CAIVTICA   liAUIJIS :    Or,  THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  OP 
CHURCH    MUSIC.      By  Lowell  Mason,   Professor  in  the 
Bo.ston  Academy  of  Music,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydu  Society's  Collection,  Carmina  Sacra,  and  other  of  the 
most  popular  Music  Books   in  the  country  ;   and  George 
James  Webb,  Professor  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music, 
and  Editor  of  many  valuable  Musical  Works. 

The  increased  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  received,  and 
the  unprecedented  success  of  this  book,  MASON  AND 
WEBB'S  LATEST  WORK,  as  well  as  the  warm  commendations 
it  has  received  from  the  Musical  Profession  generally,  establii^h 
it  as  the  best  and  most  attractive  collection  of  Church  Music 
which  even  these  celebrated  authors  have  ever  produced.  It 
contains  a  greater  amount,  as  well  as  variety,  of  truly  beauti- 
ful new  tunes,  anthems,  chants,  and  other  pieces,  thac  any 
similar  work  ;  besides  a  copious  collection  of  the  standard  old 
tunes.  The  Elements  of  Vocal  Music  have  been  newly  and 
most  carefully  prepared,  and  to  adapt  it  more  particularly  to 
Choirs  and  Singing  Schools,  about  Two  Hundred  Solfeggio 
Exercises  and  Progressive  Lessons  have  been  added.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  testimonials  from  the  press,  it  having  been 
pronounced  the  "  most  valuable  Book  of  Church  Music  ever 
issued,"  it  has  received  from  every  section  of  the  country  the 
unqualified  approbation  of  more  than  One  Hundred  Profes- 
sors AND  Teachers  of  Music.    Retail  price,  88  cents. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 
MARX'S  MIJSICAI-  COMPOSITION.    The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Musical  Composition.    By  Adolph  Bernard 
Marx,  Doctor  of  Music,   &c.      Translated  from  the  third 
German  Edition,  and  edited  by  Hermann  S.  Saroni. 

A.  B.  Mars  holds  such  high  rank  in  Germany  as  a  writer 
upon  the  subject  of  Musical  Composition,  that  any  recommen- 
dation of  his  great  work  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  musical  literature  of  the  land  which  is  emphatically 
the  home  of  music,  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  without  a 
rival  as  a  treatise  upon  this  subject,  thoroughly  scientific  and 
yet  adapted  to  popular  comprehension. 

The  present  translation  is  beautifully  printed  in  406  octavo 
pages,  and  bound  in  English  cloth.     Retail  price,  5?2.50. 

NEW  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK. 
TEMPLE  MELODIES.  A  Collection  of  nearly  aU  the 
Standard  and  Popular  Tunes,  in  connection  with  Five  Hun- 
dred Favorite  Hymns  ;  arranged  as  a  Hymn  and  Tune  Book 
for  Vestries.  Social  Meetings,  Congregational  and  Family 
Worship,  &c.     By  Darius  E.  Jones. 

This  work  has  already  been  introduced,  and  is  used  with 
great  satisfaction  and  profit  in  the  vestries  of  many  Churches 
and  in  the  Congregations  of  some,  while  the  publishers  have 
received  numerous  recommendations  from  Clergymen  and 
others.  Those  who  love  the  old  tunes,  and  who  deem  it  a 
desirable  object  that  as  many  as  possible  should  unite  in  the 
singing,  especially  at  social  meetings,  will  find  this  exactly  the 
book  wanted. 

*#.*  Two  Editions  of  the  Work  are  published  —  an  Octavo 
Edition,  price  One  Dollar ;  a  Duodecimo  Edition,  price  Sev- 
enty-five Cents.  Both  Editions  are  the  same  as  regards  con- 
tents, page  for  page,  and  vary  only  in  the  size  of  type.  A 
liberal  discount  will  be  made  when  ordered  by  the  quantity 
for  Churches,  Vestries,  &c. 
New  York,  Apr  17.  tf 
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T.  R.  MARVIN  &.  E.  L.  BALCH, 

No.   42   Congress   Street, 

HAVING  EVERY  FACILITY  for  executing  work  in  their 
line  with  neatness  and  despatch,  solicit  the  patronage  of 
their  friends  and  the  public. 

The  junior  partner  having  devoted  several  years  exclusively 
to  this  branch  of  the  profession,  we  feel  warranted  in  assuring 
satisfaction  to  those  who  wish  for  superior  work. 
Boston,  May  1, 1852.  5    3m 
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BERTINI'S  PIANO  PORTE  INSTRtTCTOR. 
A  Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for  the  Piano  Forte. 

By  Henry  Bertini,  The  only  complete  and  correct  edition 

published. 

The'  Modern  Harp,  or  BOSTON  SACRED  MELODIST. 
A  Collection  of  Church  Music.  By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  E. 
Gould. 

Tlxe  Opera  CHorxis  Book.  Consisting  of  Trios,  Quar- 
tets, Quintets,  Solos,  and  Choruses,  from  the  most  pop- 
ular Operas.    By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

Sabbatli  School  Ijute.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
appropriate  Melodies,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath 
Schools. 

Tlic  Tyrolian  Lyre.  A  Glee  Book  consisting  of  easy 
pieces,  arranged  mostly  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass  voices,  for  the  use  of  Societies,  Schools,  Clubs,  Choirs, 
and  the  social  circle.    By  E.  L.  White  and  John  E.  Gould. 

Sacred  Chorus  Book.  Consisting  mostly  of  Selections 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn, Romberg,  Neukomm,  Rossini,  &c.  &c.,  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte.  Suitable  for 
singing  societies,  and  advanced  schools.  By  Edward  L. 
White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

Tlie  Jenny  liiiid  Glee  Book.  Consisting  of  the 
most  popular  Songs  sung  by  Mad'lle  Jenny  Lind.  By 
David  Paine. 

Popular  School  Song  Books  ;  THE  WREATH 
OF  SCHOOL  SONGS.  By  Edward  L.  White  and  John  E. 
Gould. 

Elementary  Music  Book.    By  Benjauin  F.  Baker. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  *fc  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  .'iP24  to  S14  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

The  Nightinsate''s  iV€5(,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.     Price,  $6  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  New  Instructions  for  the  Piano:  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  Julius  Knorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.     Price,  i^^. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.     tf 

CZERNY'S  PIANO  PORTE  METHOD. 

As  a  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable. — 
London  Morning   Chronicle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utihty  it  can  never  be  surpassed.— 
J.  A.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  superior  to  all  others. 
— Dravnng-Room  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  publications. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  other  methods. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, 

It  is  calculated  to  impart  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — Baltimore  Patriot. 

A  book  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorough  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Su7i. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  published. — Norfolk  Counts/ 
Journal. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  exceUent  wort. — 
N.  Y.  Scientific  American. 

The  most  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind. — Mason's 
Choral  Advocate. 

It  is  a  standard  work  in  the  musical  circles  of  Great  Britain. 
—  The  AsTnonean. 

This  book  must  be  of  great  value  ia  schools  and  families. — 
N.  Y.  Observer. 

There  is  no  book  published,  which  can  compare  with  this.— 
East  Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  people. — Boston  Transcript. 

Powerful  aids  to  the  learner  are  embraced  in  this  work.— 
Message  Bird. 

A  deservedly  popular  work. — Philadelphia  Mercury. 

Czerny  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
berg,  I^istz  and  Doehler. — La  France  Musicale. 

PubUshed  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers  in  the 
Union.  Apr  10-    tf 
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ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN  AND   GERMAN 
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In    Line,    Mezzotint,    Litho^aph,     ^c.    ^c. 

PLAIN   AND   COLORED. 

THE  particular  attention  of  Connoisseurs  is  invited  to  the 
opportunity  which  is  now  presented,  for  making  additions 
to  their  collections  of  valuable  ENGRAVINGS,  as  many  Proofs 
and  rare  Impressions  of  celebrated  Pictures,  which  are  also 
engraved  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists,  are  for  sale  at 

Apr.  10.  tf  N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13  Tremont  Row. 
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count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
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FREDERIC     CHOPIN. 

BY  FRANZ  LISZT. 

vn. 

In  one  case  only  did  Chopin  renounce  his 
premeditated  silence  and  his  usual  neutrality: 
and  that  was  when  the  question  turned  on  Art. 
Then  under  no  circumstances  did  he  keep  back 
his  conviction  and  his  judgment.  Here  he  felt 
his  weight  as  a  master,  and  he  left  no  doubt  about 
the  way  in  which  he  viewed  questions  that  pro- 
perly belonged  to  the  sphere  of  his  competency. 
For  several  years  he  advocated  his  views  and 
opinions  with  impassioned  zeal ;  afterwards,  when 
the  triumph  of  his  ideas  lessened  the  interest  of 
his  rele,  he  sought  no  farther  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear anew  as  the  standard-bearer  of  a  party. 

In  the  year  1832,  scarcely  after  his  arrival  in 
Paris,  it  is  well  known  that  a  new  school  was 
formed  in  Music  as  in  Literatiu-e  ;  young  talents 
shook  oflf  the  yoke  of  the  old  forms,  and  the 
political  fermentation  of  the  first  years  of  the 
July  revolution  passed  over  into  questions  of 
Literature  and  Art.  The  Romantic  style  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  men  contended  for  and 
against  with  passionate  party  spirit.  While  one 
class  did  not  admit  that  it  was  possible  to  write 
differently  from  what  had  been  written,  the  other 
demanded  that  the  artist  should  be  free  in  the 
choice  of  the  form  for  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
inasmuch  as  the  true  rule  of  form  consists  in  the 
harmony  of  the  same  with  what  it  has  to  express. 


The  most  gifted,  able  and  intrepid  represent- 
ative of  the  New  Musical  School  was  Beklioz. 
Chopin  went  with  him  decidedly  ;  but  if  he  was 
one  of  those,  who  most  strenuously  insisted  on 
emancipation  from  the  traditional  formulas,  still 
he  was  equally  resolute  in  rejecting  those  shouts 
of  the  market-place  and  other  monstrosities, 
which  would  only  have  introduced  new  abuses  in 
the  place  of  the  old.  Here  too  he  thoroughly 
maintained  his  independence.  The  boldnesses 
in  his  compositions  he  surrounded  with  so  much 
grace,  proportion  and  fundamental  science,  that 
the  admiration  they  excited  fully  justified  him  in 
having  trusted  only  his  own  genius.  His  deep 
studies,  his  habit  of  well-considered  labor,  the 
reverence  for  classic  beauty,  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  guarantied  him  against  all  dan- 
ger of  squandering  his  powers  in  groping  about 
and  experimenting,  as  It  has  been  the  fate  of 
many  disciples  6f  the  new  ideas. 

If  Chopin  withdrew  himself,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  whirlpool  of  society,  he  clung  on  the 
other  hand  with  so  much  the  greater  heartiness 
to  his  family  and  to  the  acquaintances  of  his 
youth.  He  stood  in  uninterrupted  connection 
with  his  relatives ;  especially  dear  to  him  was  his 
sister  Louise,  whose  spirit  and  ways  of  feeling 
were  most  kindred  to  his  own.  She  has  several 
times  made  the  journey  from  Warsaw  to  Paris, 
to  visit  him,  and  she  too  was  his  constant  nurse  in 
the  last  three  months  of  his  life. 

Chopin  was  born  at  Zelazowa-Wola  in  War- 
saw in  the  year  1810.  His  own  recollection  of 
his  boyhood  related  chiefly  to  a  gift  from  the 
Catalani,  a  gold  watch  with  the  inscription : 
"  1820.  Madame  Catalani  to  Frederic  Chopin 
aged  ten  years." 

The  years  of  his  childhood  oflTer  nothing  es- 
pecially remarkable.  He  was  frailly  built  by 
nature,  and  the  anxious  attention  of  his  friends 
was  directed  above  aU  to  his  health.  He  grew 
up  among  patterns  of  domestic  virtues  and  reli- 
gious observances,  and  had  the  example  of  sim- 
plicity, activity,  piety  and  refined  culture  before 
his  eyes.  In  his  nlntli  year  he  received  instruc- 
tion in  music,  and  soon  after  he  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  passionate  worshipper  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  by  the  name  of  Ziwna,  who  for 
many  years  conducted  the  musical  studies  of  the 
boy  in  the  good  old  thorough  manner.  His  pa- 
rents, (his  mother  was  a  Pole,  his  father  a  French- 
man,) lived  In  limited  circumstances  and  Indeed 
never  thought  of  building  hopes  upon  a  brilliant 


virtuosity  In  thir  son,  but  kept  him  to  the  earnest 
and  conscientious  study  of  Music,  so  that  he 
might  become  a  competent  and  skilful  teacher. 

Through  the  magnanimous  patronage  of  Prince 
Anton  RadzlwlU  —  the  same,  who  has  shown 
his  artistic  capacity  by  his  compositions  to  Goe- 
the's "Faust" — Chopin  was  admitted  rather 
early  to  one  of  the  high  schools  of  Warsaw.  But 
the  prince  did  not  stop  there ;  he  provided  for 
the  complete  education  of  the  boy,  in  whom  he 
had  discerned  a  remarkable  talent,  and  obviated, 
through  the  mediation  of  a  friend  of  the  family, 
Anton  Korzuchowski,  all  the  necessities  in- 
volved in  the  education  of  an  artist.  At  the 
school  Chopin  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  sons 
of  Prince  Borsy  Czetwertynskl ;  their  mother, 
who  loved  and  practiced  music  with  a  true 
feeling  for  the  art,  conceived  a  great  sympathy 
for  the  young  artist,  and  in  her  saloons  he  had 
first  an  opportunity  to  know  the  select  and  bril- 
liant circles  of  the  higher  society,  in  which  War- 
saw was  at  that  time  so  rich.  Soft,  full  of  feel- 
ing, fine  in  every  sense,  the  features  of  his  face 
had  in  his  sixteenth  year  an  ideal  beauty,  of 
which  it  might  have  been  said,  th^t  it  belonged 
to  no  determined  age  or  sex. 

Into  this  first  period  of  his  youth  falls  his  at- 
tachment to  a  young  maiden,  who  all  her  life  has 
thought  of  him  with  loving  devotion.  The  storm, 
which  tore  him  far  away  from  his  home,  severed 
this  first  love  and  robbed  the  exile  of  a  fond  and 
faithful  wife,  as  well  as  of  his  fatherland.  Never 
in  Ms  after  years  was  there  for  him  the  bliss  of 
such  a  tie  as  he  dreamed  of  then.  His  beloved 
kept  his  memory  saered,  and  clung  with  filial  af- 
fection to  his  parents ;  nor  would  Chopin's  fether 
permit  that  the  portrait  of  his  Frederic,  which 
she  had  drawn  In  their  days  of  hope,  should  ever 
be  replaced  by  another  however  more  artistically 
perfect. 

When  he  had  finished  his  schooling  and  had 
learned,  through  the  study  of  Harmony  with 
Joseph  Eisner,  the  difficult  art  of  being  severe 
with  himself,  his  parents  wished  him  to  travel,  in 
order  to  hear  great  performances  of  important 
musical  works.  With  this  view  Chopin  visited 
some  cities  in  Germany,  in  which  however  he  nev- 
er stayed  more  than  a  short  time.  In  the  year 
1830  he  had  just  left  Warsaw  again  with  a  similar 
purpose,  when  the  revolution  of  the  29th  of  No- 
vember broke  out. 

He  saw  himself  compelled  to  remain  in  Vien- 
na, where  he  performed  in  some  concerts,  without 
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however  making  the  impression,  -which  he  had  a 
right  to  expect.  He  left  Vienna  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  to  London ;  still  he  desired  to  stop 
some  time  ia  Paris ;  he  had  his  passport  vise-ed  to 
England  "  via  Paris,"  and  this  word  contained  his 
■whole  future.  Long  years  after,  when  he  had 
become  naturalized  and  settled  down  in  France, 
he  used  often  to  say,  laughingly:  "I  am  only 
here  on  my  passage  through." 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  gave  sev- 
eral concerts  and  was  heard  by  the  higher  society 
and  by  the  young  artists  equally  with  admiration. 
I  still  remember  very  well  his  first  appearance  in 
the  saloon  of  M.  Pleyel,  where  the  ever  reiterat- 
ed applause  could  not  satisfy  our  surprise  and 
enthusiasm  at  a  talent,  which  revealed  a  new 
phase  in  the  poesy  of  musical  art  and  developed 
such  fehcitous  innovations  in  form. 

Chopin  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  dazzled  nor 
intoxicated  by  his  triumphs ;  he  bore  them  off 
without  pride,  but  at  the  same  time  without  false 
modesty.  All  his  countrymen,  who  were  then  ia 
Paris,  prepared  the  most  hearty  and  appreciating 
reception  for  him,  and  from  that  time  forward  he 
was  constantly  welcome  ia  the  house  of  prince 
Czartoryski,  the  Countess  Plater,  lady  Von  Ko- 
mar  and  her  daughter,  the  Countess  Delphine 
Potocka.  This  latter  lady  was  in  beauty,  intel- 
lect and  grace  one  of  the  most  admired  queens  of 
society ;  to  her  he  has  dedicated  his  second  Con- 
certo, the  one  before  alluded  to,  with  the  beauti- 
ful Adagio.  At  a  later  time  he  associated  espe- 
cially with  his  countrymen,  and  this  too  had  some 
influence  on  his  musical  occupations.  He  con- 
tinued in  fact  by  this  means  in  a  sort  of  musical 
correspondence  with  his  fatherland ;  they  brought 
hioi  new  songs  and  poems  to  Paris,  and  furnished 
with  his  melodies  these  flew  home  again  and 
quickly  became  generally  known  and  loved, 
■without  anybody  knowing  the  composer's  name. 
As  the  nimiber  of  these  melodies  had  increased 
considerably,  he  thought  at  last  of  collecting  and 
publishing  them.  But  he  was  not  destined  to 
realize  this  thought,  and  so  his  Songs  have  re- 
mained lost  and  scattered  flowers,  whose  fragrance 
only  here  and  there  salutes  a  wanderer,  whom 
chance  has  led  into  the  distant  regions  where 
they  stlU  grow.  We  have  heard  some  songs  in 
Poland  which  are  ascribed  to  him  and  which  are 
worthy  of  him  too ;  but  who  can  venture  to  un- 
dertake an  accurate  separation  of  the  productions 
of  his  muse  from  those  of  the  spirit  of  the 
people  ? 

But  evidently  Chopin  is  a  tone-poet,  who  by 
his  compositions  has  lent  an  individual  expression 
to  the  poetic  sense,  the  poetic  way  of  feehng  of  a 
people  in  a  given  period.  His  music  does  not  fit 
either  of  the  two  great  frames,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  German  and  Italian 
music.  But  that  national  coloring  was  -with  him 
by  no  means  a  thing  purposely  sought  for :  he  did 
not  make  it  a  priori  his  ideal ;  perhaps  he  would 
himself  have  wondered,  had  you  called  him  a 
national  composer.  As  with  the  genuine  nation- 
al poets,  so  in  his  music  the  peculiar  national 
spirit  pervaded  the  creation  -srithout  forethought 
and  ■without  the  consciousness  of  the  creator. 
And  this  spirit  resides  not  merely  in  the  form  and 
rhythm  of  the  Polonaises,  Mazourkas,  &c.;  but 
one  and  the  same  feeling  runs  in  a  thousand  ways 
through  all  his  works.  Concertos,  Scherzos,  Pre- 
ludes, Etudes  and  especially  Nottumos.  Tho- 
roughly subjective,  Chopin  has  breathed  into  all 


his  tone-creations  one  and  the  same  life,  his  O'wn 
inmost  and  most  individual  life,  so  that  La  all  a 
unity  of  character  prevails,  an  exclusive  mode  of 
feeling,  out  of  which  their  beauties,  and  indeed 
their  weaknesses  and  defects  too,  flow. 

This  very  definitely  pronounced  peculiarity  of 
Chopin  could  not  be  without  influence  on  his 
judgment  in  Art,  on  his  partialities  and  aversions 
in  his  views  about  the  works  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters. In  fact  he  only  sought  in  them  what  was 
kindred  to  Ms  own  nature.  What  came  near  to 
this,  pleased  him;  but  to  whatever  was  remote 
from  this,  he  scarcely  allowed  justice.  He  could 
not  go  outside  of  himself,  and  the  greatest  beau- 
ties and  the  greatest  merit  passed  for  nothing 
■with  him,  if  they  contradicted  one  side  or  anoth- 
er of  his  aesthetic  comprehension.  As  great  an 
admiration  as  he  cherished  for  Beethoven,  yet 
certain  portions  of  his  works  appeared  to  him  too 
rough-hewn  ;  their  buUd  was  for  him  too  athletic, 
the  passion  in  them  seemed  to  him  too  sickly,  the 
rage  too  impetuous,  and  thundering  ;  to  him  the 
lion's  marrow  in  this  giant's  limbs  was  too  coarse 
a  stuff,  and  the  seraphic,  Raphael-like  profiles, 
which  emerge  amid  the  violent  creations  of  this 
spirit,  became  frequently  almost  painful  through 
the  cutting  contrast. 

In  some  of  the  melodies  of  Franz  Schubert 
he  recognized  the  fuU  charm,  but  unwillingly  he 
listened  to  those,  whose  outlines  (to  his  ear  at 
least)  were  too  sharp,  in  which  the  feeling  lies  as 
it  were  bare  and  naked,  and  where  you  (so  to 
speak)  hear  the  Hmbs  crack  under  the  rack  of 
pain.  Everything  immoderate  and  rude  repulsed 
him ;  everything  that  approached  the  style  of  the 
new  French  melodrama,  was  martyrdom  to  him. 
If  he  was  partial  to  the  Romantic,  yet  he  hated  all 
insane  excess,  aU  startling  and  shudder-exciting 
effects.  Even  Shakspeare  he  accepted  only  with 
strong  reservation,  just  as  he  once  said  with  re- 
gard to  Franz  Schubert,  that  the  sublime  became 
disfigured,  the  moment  that  the  common-place  or 
trivial  succeeded  it.  He  despised  the  narrow 
fetters  of  the  old  form,  the  stiff  s}'mmetry  of  a 
bird-cage ;  but  it  was  to  soar  like  a  lark  into  the 
air,  and  not  to  creep  through  the  hollows  of  the 
woods  and  listen  to  the  howUng  and  roaring  of 
the  wild  beasts,  or  to  make  through  the  sandy 
desert  paths,  which  the  treacherous  ■wind  iron- 
ically covers  up  again  behind  the  desperate  trav- 
eller. 

All  the  free  and  sparkling  flow  of  the  Italian 
music,  as  unsought  as  it  is  unlearned,  pleased  him 
quite  as  httle  as  that  which  in  the  German  bears 
the  stamp  of  a  power,  of  which  he  recognized 
the  strength,  but  not  the  elevation.  Among  the 
composers  of  the  former  period  he  valued  and 
played  Hummel  most,  and  Mozart  was  to  him 
the  ideal  type  of  musical  poetry,  since  he  more 
seldom  than  all  others  condescended  to  overstep 
the  bounds,  which  separate  the  excellent  from 
the  common.  And  yet  his  abhorrence  of  the 
common-place  and  his  pure  nature  found  even  in 
"  Don  Juan,"  that  Laimortal  masterpiece,  passages, 
whose  presence  he  lamented ;  his  reverence  for 
Mozart  was  not  thereby  lessened,  but  as  it  were 
saddened ;  he  could  go  so  far  as  to  forget  what 
he  did  not  like,  but  to  become  reconciled  to  it 
was  to  him  impossible. 

How  much  Chopin  regarded  Art  as  his  most 
sacred  calhng,  how  proud  he  was  that  heaven 
had  appointed  him  to  this  vocation,  and  ■with 
what  a  religious  piety  he  looked  upon  himself  as 


a  priest  of  the  same,  was  proved  in  his  dying 
hour  by  a  provision  of  his  last  ■will.  He,  who 
among  the  first  artists  of  his  time  had  given  the 
fewest  concerts,  nevertheless  ordered  on  his 
death-bed,  that  he  should  be  buried  in  the  dress 
he  used  to  wear  in  his  pubhc  concerts.  As  he 
associated  his  love  for  art  and  his  faith  in  it  with 
the  thought  of  immortality,  so  he  again  testified 
by  a  dumb  symbol,  when  he  laid  himself  down 
in  the  tomb,  to  the  conviction  that  had  elevated 
and  made  beautiful  his  life. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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An  Address  delivered  before  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
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Turn  now  for  a  moment  to  the  creations  of 
Bach  and  Handel.  Recall  those  massive  or- 
gan fugues  of  the  former,  the  ponderous  cho- 
russes  of  the  latter ;  and  where  do  you  behold 
such  perfect  models  of  pure  harmony,  finished 
modulation  unconnected  with  words,  as  in  those 
fugues  so  infinitely  to  be  enjoyed,  if  one  ■will 
but  study  to  fathom  them;  or  as  in  those  yet 
sublimer  harmonies  which  it  was  the  fortu- 
nate lot  of  the  latter  to  ally  to  the  most  in- 
spired of  words  ?  For  Handel  had  the  singular 
fortune  to  seize  upon  a  theme  (I  speak  now  of 
the  Messiah)  to  which,  for  all  that  is  most  tender, 
most  holy,  most  lofty,  no  other  could  be  equal. 
That  great  and  conspicuous  name  of  that  incom- 
prehensible Being,  the  light  of  the  whole  Christ- 
ian world,  seems  to  have  set  the  stamp  of  its  O'wn 
greatness  upon,  and  hallowed,  the  work. 

Milton  and  Handel  :  they  are  ever  and 
peculiarly  associated  in  our  minds,  as  having  oc- 
cupied respectively  the  highest  ground  in  poetry 
and  in  music.  Theira  is  a  similar  dignity  and 
sublimity.  All  the  suggestive  materials  in  a 
world's  history,  real  or  mythological,  a  ten  years 
conflict  around  the  walls  of  Troy,  ■with  pagan 
deities  for  aUies,  aU  the  voyages  of  the  pious 
.3!;neas,  all  the  crusades  which  supplied  a  Tasso's 
invention,  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  the 
downfall  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  fiUed  the  mind 
of  Coleridge,  the  journey  of  Dante  through  the 
realms  of  darkness  and  of  Paradise,  all  yield  in 
grandeur  to,  and  some  are  paltry  and  insignifi- 
cant beside,  that  great  theme 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  tlie  fruit 
Of  tliat  forbidden  tree,  wliose  movtal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  "n'orld  and  ah  oui^  -woes." 

So  it  always  seems  to  me  to  be  with  Handel  and 
the  Messiah :  and  so  the  subjects  which  other 
composers  have  found.  The  Creation,  Palestine, 
Da-rid,  Elijah,  St.  Paul,  even  the  death  of  Jesus, 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Last  Judgment,  majestic 
as  they  may  be,  appear  clothed  in  less  glory  than 
this.  What  can  so  take  hold  upon  all  affections 
as  those  words  of  cheering,  of  pathos,  or  of  praise, 
"  Comfort  ye  my  people,"  "  He  shall  feed  his  flock," 
"  He  was  despised,"  "  jFoj-  thou  didst  not  leave," 
"I know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  For  the  Lord 
God  Omnipotent  reigneth,"  &c.  We  may  well 
conceive  the  feeling  with  which  the  composer 
replied  to  the  prelate,  who,  on  learning  his  de- 
sign, proposed  to  furnish  him  with  words :  "  How," 
said  Handel,  "  does  he  think  that  he  can  give 
me  a  better  text  than  prophets  and  apostles  filled 
■with  the  Holy  Spirit  V"  and  we  may  conceive  the    . 
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inspiration  which  fired  his  soul  as  he  wrote,  and 
of  which  he  said  he  could  give  no  account,  but, 
such  was  his  exaltation,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul : 
"  Whether  I  was  in  or  out  of  the  body,  I  know 
not." 

The  aspiration  of  Handel,  as  of  Milton,  was 
answered.  What  in  them  was  dark  became 
illiunined  ;  what  was  low  became  raised  and  sup- 
ported so  that  they  did,  indeed,  rise  to  the  height 
of  their  great  argument.  And  this  has  been 
recognized  by  the  greatest  of  those,  whose  names 
and  works  have  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  musical 
world  in  past  days.  Therefore  it  was  that  Bach 
said,  "  He  is  the  only  one  whom  I  should  like  to 
see  before  I  die,  and  who  I  should  like  to  be  if  I 
were  not  Bach."  And  therefore  did  Mozart 
on  hearing  these  words  modestly  add,  "  And  I 
would  say  the  same,  if  I  could  have  a  voice 
where  they  are  heard." 

Therefore  it  was  that  the  great  Gluck,  bidding 
his  English  visitor  follow  him  to  his  room,  said,  "  I 
will  introduce  you  to  one  whom,  all  my  life,  I  have 
made  my  study,  and  endeavored  to  imitate  ; "  and, 
pointing  to  the  full  length  portrait,  added,  "  There, 
Sir,  is  the  portrait  of  the  inspired  master  of  our 
art;  when  I  open  my  eyes  in  the  morning,  I  look 
upon  him  with  reverential  awe,  and  acknowledge 
him  as  such,  and  the  highest  praise  is  due  to  your 
country  for  having  honored  him." 

Therefore  it  was  that  Haydn  must  weep  like 
a  child,  overwhelmed  with  the  sublime  strains  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Therefore  it  was  that  Beethoven  in  his  last 
moments,  on  receiving  a  copy  of  his  works,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Das  ist  die  Wahre  ! "  "  That  is  the 
True !"  styling  him  the  greatest  Composer  that 
ever  lived.  "  I  cannot,"  says  a  writer  quoted  in 
the  Life  of  Beethoven,  "  describe  to  you  with 
what  pathos,  and  I  am  inclined  to  say,  with  what 
sublimity  of  language,  he  spoke  of  the  Messiah  of 
this  immortal  genius.  Every  one  of  us  was  moved 
when  he  said  :  '  I  would  uncover  my  head,  and 
kneel  down  on  his  tomb.' "  And  at  another  time, 
you  will  remember  he  said  of  him :  "  Handel  is 
the  unequalled  master  of  all  masters.  Go,  turn  to 
him  and  learn,  with  few  means,  how  to  produce 
great  effects." 

Therefore  it  was  that  worthy  custom  arose, 
continued  in  England  to  this  day,  when,  by  a 
simultaneous  impulse,  following  the  example  of 
their  king,  the  vast  audience  rose  from  their  seats 
when  those  magnificent  Hallelujahs  burst  upon 
their  astonished  ears. 

Pardon  me  if  I  have  been  betrayed  into  quot- 
ing at  unnecessary  length  these  various  opinions. 
Do  you  say  Handel  needs  no  eulogy  ?  Yet  do 
we  not  need  to  have  our  memories  refreshed  as 
to  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  those 
who  in  our  estimation  stand  highest  ?  Is  there 
not  occasion  for  the  fear  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  professions  of  regard  for  him,  in  the  deluge  of 
modern  productions,  and  in  the  preBS  of  modern 
composers,  the  surpassing  excellence  of  Handel 
may  be  forgotten,  and  by  reason  of  a  few  quaint- 
nesses  and  old  fashions  in  him,  his  wonderful 
greatness  be  neglected  till  it  become  traditional 
and  talked  of,  rather  than  seen  and  felt. 

The  apprehension  would  surely  not  be  an  un- 
warrantable one,  if  a  class  of  critics  should  spring 
up  to  maintain,  as  one  young  American  is  related 
to  have  done,  that  even  Beethoven  is  but  an 
indilTerent  composer ;  Donizetti  the  only  gen- 
uine master ! 


If  then  in  that  grandeur  of  style,  if  in  those 
lofty  and  powerful  Handelian  and  Bachian 
attributes  (so  to  speak),  attributes  which  it  is 
easier  to  feel  than  describe,  we  seem  to  observe  a 
decline,  what  a  change  has  not  melody  undergone ! 
How  much  less  truthful  and  natural  her  character 
than  that  she  once  bore !  Upon  how  slender  a 
framework  are  many  of  the  modem  airs  construct- 
ed !  how  slight  the  theme,  the  subject,  which 
serves  for  the  basis  of  many  modern  cavatinas,  in 
compaiison  with  that  of  the  simple  old  songs ! 
Do  we  not  observe  now  a  large  infusion  of  an  un- 
healthy, romantic  element,  pervading  all  forms  of 
music,  betokening  rather  sentimentality  than  sen- 
timent ;  leaving  with  us  often  the  impression  that 
it  is  but  shallow,  superficially  meretricious,  with 
all  its  pretension,  meaningless  as  the  interminable 
mi  moro !  oh  del!  ahivie ! pieta !  of  the  Opera  — 
the  transformation  of  the  innocent  village  maiden 
into  the  languishing  belle  of  the  town. 

Even  take  the  Casta  Dioa,  divest  it  of  the 
chann  of  a  Jenny  Lind's  vocahzation,  cast  ofi" 
that  wrapping  of  elegant  Jioriture,  anatomize  the 
melody  and  see  how  slight  its  foundation. 

You  will  readily  comprehend  my  meaning,  if 
you  do  not  admit  the  correctness  of  my  proposi- 
tion, when  I  refer  you  to  such  songs  as  Handel's 
"  Love  in  her  eyes  sits  playing  " ;  to  Haydn's 
Canzonet,  "  The  season  comes  when  first  we  met" 
or  "  0  tuneful  voice,"  with  its  delicious  accompani- 
ment, scarcely  inferior  to  "  Adelaide."  Go  back 
to  almost  any  song  of  Shield  and  Stoeace, 
charming  melodists  of  England :  bring  to  mind 
"  Tell  her  Hove  her"  "  The  streamlet  that  flowed 
round  her  cot"  "  Down  by  the  river  there  groim  a 
green  ivillow  " ;  remember  the  music  of  Moore's 
melodies ;  look  at  all  those  airs  which  Mozart 
could  throw  oiF  with  so  proverbial  facility ; 
think  of  the  Agnus  Dei  in  the  first  Mass ;  of 
Batti,  hatti,  and  Vedrai  carino,  it  is  almost  im- 
pertinent to  remind  you;  —  then  think  if  you 
might  not  hunt  over  endless  sheets  upon  the  shelves 
of  music  stores,  before  finding  any  imbued  with 
a  sweetness  so  chaste  and  charming  as  those  and 
others  you  may  recall ;  songs  containing  in  them- 
selves so  living  a  germ,  such  a  core  of  pure  and 
refined  melody  as  those  which  from  our  boyhood 
we  have  sung  a  thousand  times,  yet  scarce  grown 
weary  :  which  needed  no  support  of  shifting  har- 
monies and  kaleidoscopic  modulation.  How  many 
of  those  of  the  present  day,  alluring,  fascinating 
though  they  be,  in  comparison  with  such  as  I  have 
named,  soon  pall  upon  the  ear !  How  little  do 
they  wear !    How  quickly  does  the  appetite 

"  Sicken  and  so  die ;" 

till  we  exclaim, 


-  no  more ! 


It  does  not  please  me  as  it  did  before. 
Examine,  finally,  the  stock  of  modem  church 
tunes.  How  undeniably  deficient  are  they  by 
scores  and  hundreds  in  that  beauty  and  expres- 
siveness which  once  lifted  the  heart  of  the  wor- 
shipper to  the  very  gates,  indeed,  of  heaven. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  occasionally 
memorable  instances  of  melodious  invention  in 
some  of  the  later  composers ;  but  take  a  glance 
from  Mozart,  for  instance,  downward  through 
Rossini  to  Donizetti  and  Verdi,  and  is  it 
altogether  with  a  silly  prejudice  that  we  cast  our 
eyes  back  upon  the  days  when  embellishment  was 
not  so  needed  to  direct  attention  from  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  theme ;  when  the  ear  had  not  yet 
become  so  addicted  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  as  to 


disdain  the  plainer  fare  which  afibrded  gratifica- 
tion sufliciently  vivid  and  nourishment  far  more 
wholesome  ? 

WUl  Mozart  in  future  days  remain  in  high 
repute,  or  will  the  Donizettib  retain  their 
ascendancy,  and  extend  their  empire  ?  Is  the 
world's  progress  towards  greater  purity  of  morals, 
or  towards  sensuality  and  licentiousness  ? 

Among  recent  changes  in  the  character  of 
musical  compositions,  none  are  more  apparent 
than  those  discoverable  in  pieces  for  the  piano 
forte,  an  instrument  which  has  become,  and  de- 
servedly so,  the  most  popular  and  extensively 
cultivated  of  all. 

Where  is  now  the  Sonata,  that  finished,  elegant 
composition,  with  its  three  or  four  varied  move- 
ments, each  complete  in  well  ordered  beauty  ? 

This  form  of  composition,  created  by  Bach 
and  Hay'dn,  adorned  and  embellished  by  the 
varied  genius  of  Ple  yel,  Kozeluch,  Clementi, 
Mozart,  and  so  forth  down  to  Beethoven,  and 
deemed  by  them  worthy  to  perpetuate  their  un- 
fading beauties,  is  a  form  now  almost  extinct, 
except  in  its  broader  arrangement  for  various 
instruments,  in  Trio,  Quartett  and  Symphony. 
As  for  the  Toccata,  the  occasional  tide  of  piano 
forte  compositions  within  fifty  years,  the  word 
itself  requires  a  reference  to  the  Musical  Vocabu- 
lary. The  word  Sonata  was  originally  applied 
only  to  pieces  da  suonare,  "  to  sound,"  in  other 
words  for  wind  instruments,  while  Toccata,  from 
toccare,  to  touch,  was  a  term  given  to  compositions 
for  instruments  with  keys.  In  place  of  these  you 
now  find  in  the  music  stores  an  endless  variety  of 
Capricci,  Divertissements,  Romances,  Sketches, 
Serenades,  Nocturnes,  Songs  without  words,  Airs 
with  variations,  Andantes,  and  Adagio  "  religeuses  " 
and  "  sentimentales,"  Souvenirs  of  all  manner  of 
places,  people  and  things.  Fantasias,  for  the  most 
part  founded  on  favorite  themes  from  favorite 
Operas  —  as  if  to  originate  a  pleasing  subject 
were  beyond  the  power  of  the  writer,  —  and  in- 
tended to  dazzle  and  amaze  with  their  difficulties, 
rather  than  to  charm  with  their  sweetness  or  senti- 
ment. 

While  the  demand  for  novelty  and  brilliancy 
in  this  class  of  music,  (where  it  is  perhaps  more 
observable  than  in  any  other)  has  led  manufac- 
turers to  discover  various  methods  of  improving 
the  action  of  the  Piano  Forte,  the  superior  mechan- 
ism, on  the  other  hand,  giving  a  great  elasticity 
of  touch  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  suggest,  if  it  does 
not  even  demand  more  rapid  performance. 

The  names  of  the  crowd  of  fashionable  com- 
posers half  a  century  ago,  or  just  beyond,  setting 
aside  always  the  Haydns  and  Mozarts,  have  well 
nigh  sunk  into  oblivion,  if  here  they  have  ever 
even  been  heard  of.  Nicolai,  Stekkel,  Staes, 
EicHNBR,  Vanhall,  Schroeder  Schobert, 
Boccherini  were  thought  in  their  time  to  ex- 
hibit various  degrees  of  elegance,  poUshed  melody, 
rich  harmony,  spirit,  science,  or  pathos  :  but  the 
modern  performer  turns  from  them  all  for  the 
most  part  as  unprofiting  and  insipid.  To 
Clementi,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  is  however 
to  be  awarded  the  pahn  for  unsurpassed  elegance 
and  beauty.  To  him  Beethoven  assigned  the 
foremost  rank,  saying  that  they  who  thoroughly 
studied  the  works  of  Clementi,  at  die  same  time 
rendered  themselves  acquainted  with  Mozart 
and  others,  while  the  converse  was  not  the  fact. 
The  most  recent  school  of  Piano  Forte  composi- 
tion, and  which  has  sprung  up  in  the  period  we 
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treat  of,  is  well  characterized  by  a  writer  in  the 
Westminster  Review  of  some  twelve  or  more 
years  a^o  as  the  Marvellous  School :  it  comprises 
Thalberg,  Henselt,  Chopin,  Liszt  and  so 
on.  Its  peculiarity  is  so  well  known,  as  to  need 
no  particular  description.  Let  me  however 
observe,  that  the  student  of  this  school,  besides 
rendering  himself  familiar  with  all  ordinary  diffi- 
culties of  execution,  will  find  it  well  nigh  indis- 
pensable also  to  acquire  an  acquaintance  with  every 
key  in  which  music  can  be  written.  Such  signa- 
tures as  five  flats  were  once  used  but  rarely,  were 
brought  forth  only  on  great  occasions  :  Mr.  Gard- 
ner thinks  Beethoven  enters  it  only  "for  tragic 
purposes."  But  now  Webee's  "  Invitation  to  the 
Dance,"  once  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a  young  amateur's 
ambition,  is  but  simple  in  its  key  as  in  its  general 
structure.  A  brilliant  Set  of  Waltzes  by  Thal- 
berg, published  some  years  since  in  this  city ;  to- 
gether with  the  Sonata,  op.  27,  of  Beethoven,  upon 
F  sharp  minor,  one  of  the  most  strikingly  plaintive 
of  all  of  that  composer ;  the  Marcia  Funehre  in  Sona- 
ta, on  the  minor  of  A  flat,  which  brings  into  requisi- 
tion the  flat  C,  are  the  most  readily  occurring  illustra- 
tions of  the  importance  of  becoming  familiarized 
with  what  were  once  the  insuperable  difficulties  of 
the  signatures  of  six  or  seven  flats  or  sharps.  And 
after  the  researches  of  modern  piano  forte  com- 
posers into  the  piquant  harmonies,  and  sometimes 
startlingly  and  intensely  pathetic  and  appealing 
tones  our  beautiful  Grand  Pianos  in  those  wild 
keys  give  out,  we  smile  at  the  days  when  the  simple 
key  of  F  with  one  flat,  was  that  beyond  which  the 
composer  scarce  ventured ;  when  that  key  alone 
filled  the  four  hundred  folio  pages  of  the  Virginal 
Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  habit  of  conquer- 
ing difficulties  very  naturally  creates  a  craving 
for  new  and  greater  difficulties  to  be  overcome ; 
and  to  excel  in  manual  dexterity  has  become  the 
chief  ambition  of  the  pianist.  Hence  there  has 
been  a  constant  tendency  to  originate  only  com- 
positions which  should  dazzle  and  bewilder  for 
the  great  degree  of  skill  required  to  execute 
them ;  and  we  have  now  thousands  of  such  pieces, 
whose  performance  would  have  been  as  great  a 
cause  of  amazement  and  incredulity  to  the  musical 
world  of  former  days,  as  the  propulsion  of  matter 
by  steam,  or  transmission  of  messages  by  elec- 
tricity. 

Yet  how  much  further  can  this  be  carried? 
There  must  be  ere  long  a  limit  to  this  veloci- 
ty ;  for  even  if  the  hand  could  be  trained  to  un- 
limited' capacity,  as  easily  as  demisemiquavers 
of  quadruple  or  quintuple  rapidity  can  be  written 
for  it,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  ear  at  least 
can  never  become  trained  to  such  delicacy  and 
acuteness  as  to  appreciate  or  follow,  much  less  to 
derive  gratification  from  more  headlong  rates  of 
speed.  It  is  a  common  saying,  that  beyond  a 
certain  range  of  the  thermometer  we  are  unable 
to  appreciate  the  intensity  of  heat  or  cold ;  so  if 
you  extended  the  key-board  of  the  piano  an 
octave  or  two  in  either  dii'ection,  you  would  gain 
nothing ;  and  so  for  a  performer  to  increase  the 
rapidity  of  his  playing  much  beyond  what  has 
been  attained,  would  be  as  futile,  so  far  as  the 
gratification  of  the  listener  is  concerned,  as  for 
the  exhibitor  of  a  panorama  to  unroU  his  cylin- 
ders with  the  speed  of  a  locomotive,  and  expect 
the  spectators  to  enjoy  his  picture. 

This  prodigious  education  of  the  hand  cannot, 
however,  be  without  its  effect.  Piano  forte  music 
will  not  go  back  to  the  baldness  of  the  earlier 


days,  and  the  result  may  be  developments  in  some 
form  or  other  which  we  cannot  anticipate. 

The  Cantabile  or  singing  style  has  of  late  ob- 
tained great  attention  in  piano  forte  composition. 
And  as  a  substitute  for  the  too  often  rapid  Airs 
with  Variations,  which  once  monopolized  the  time 
of  the  student  of  that  instrument,  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  elegant  taste,  such  works  as  the  "  Lie- 
der  ohne  Worte  "  of  Mekdelssohn  and  others 
must  be  regarded  as  of  high  value.  In  modern 
pianos  of  best  quality  much  regard  seems  to  be 
had  to  the  production  of  a  tender  and  expressive 
singing  tone.  It  was  in  fact  the  search  for  this 
which  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  striking  the 
strings  with  hammers  instead  of  quills. 

In  the  department  of  Opera,  what  age  can 
have  been  so  lavish  of  its  wealth  ?  The  Italian 
Opera!  What  hosts  of  delicious  associations 
does  not  the  name  call  up,  even  with  us,  of  whom 
but  little  more  than  ten  years  since  we  read  in  an 
article  in  the  North  American  Review,  that  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  our  people  were  so  averse  to 
this  species  of  entertainment  that  it  could  never 
in  all  probabiKty  find  great  favor  among  us  ;  yet 
whose  absence  or  too  long  delay  now  produces  a 
void  which  attests  the  rapidly  growing  demand 
and  need.  Time  would  fail  to  enumerate  the 
many  works  which  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  world :  the  soKtary  one  of 
Beethoven,  the  multitudes  of  that  galaxy  of 
Weber,  Kossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Meyer- 
beer, AuBER,  Mercadante,  Pacini,  Verdi, 
Ricci,  Balfe,  and  the  like,  affording  what  a 
fund  of  brilliant  fancies,  harmonious  combinations, 
imposing  effects ! 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Kossinian  style  an  anec- 
dote is  on  record,  which  seems  to  deserve  tran- 
scribing. 

It  is  said  that  in  1814,  at  Milan,  the  composer 
first  met  with  Velluti,  a  singer  of  eminence, 
who  was  fond  of  displaying  the  beauty  and  flexi- 
bility of  his  voice.  Upon  the  second  rehearsal  of 
the  "  Aurelians  in  Palmyra,"  then  about  to  be 
produced,  the  singer  began  to  exhibit  some  of  his 
graces,  which  the  maestro  with  much  delight  ap- 
plauded. Upon  a  subsequent  repetition,  however, 
the  beauty  of  the  cantUeua  was  entirely  lost  in 
the  luxui'iance  of  ornament  thrown  around  it. 
Rossini  scarcely  recognized  his  own  music  ;  and, 
aware  that  every  one  imitated  the  favorite  Vellu- 
ti, and  believing  that  there  would  be  no  more 
simple  melody,  since,  the  fashion  once  introduced, 
every  vocalist  woifld  add  whatever  embellishments 
his  own  taste,  uncultivated  or  otherwise,  might 
suggest,  he  resolved,  perhaps  not  without  a  wise 
design,  "  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the  guidance 
and  management  of  these  inevitable  graces :  he 
would  not  leave  room  for  a  single  appoggiatura : 
but  the  ornaments  should  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  music  and  be  all  written  down  in  the  score." 

Another  anecdote  which,  if  well  founded,  would 
indicate  that  the  celebrity  of  Rossini  for  having 
thus  originated  a  new  school,  came  near  being 
disputed  by  another  resident  of  the  same  city,  is 
to  the  effect  that  one  Petini,  a  painter  of  no 
smaU  genius,  who  also  gave  promise  of  becoming 
a  musician  of  eminence  and  whose  musical  com- 
positions were  thought  not  a  little  to  resemble  his 
illustrious  contemporary,  after  having  heard  the 
"  Piettra  del  Paragone  "  of  the  latter  at  La  Scala, 
was  observed  to  become  silent  and  melancholy  : 
and  when,  a  few  days  after,  being  found  diligently 
at  work  at  his  easel,  he  was  asked  why  no  longer 


traces  of  music  were  to  be  found  about  him,  he 
replied :  "  Ah  !  you  see  I  have  abandoned  music  : 
there  can  be  but  one  composer  in  that  style,  and 
he,  Rossini,  was  born  a  year  before  me." 

If  it  be  true  that  this  rival  had  the  genius 
asserted,  it  was  a  foolish  whim  which  deprived  the 
world  of  another  candidate  for  musical  fame. 
For  there  are  clearly  no  two  composers  of  decided 
celebrity  whose  works  do  not  bear  as  distinct 
marks  of  individuaUty,  of  idiosyncrasy,  as  are 
found  in  the  verses  of  different  poets,  or  the  pio- 
tm-es  of  different  painters. 

[To  be  continued.] 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

MIDNSGHT  WIND. 

BY    C.   P.    CEANCH. 

Wind  of  cloudy,  bleak  November, 
Falling,  rising  tlirougk  the  night, 

As  I  watch  each  dying  ember 
By  my  lamp's  low  softened  light, 

Sadly,  vaguely  I  remember 
Hours  of  sorrow  and  delight. 

Rushing  through  the  midnight  dreary, 

Thou  art  like  a  spirit's  sigh. 
Mourning  o'er  some  land  of  Faery 

He  had  known  in  infancy — 
So  I  muse  till  I  am  weary  — 

"Would  the  wind  would  pause  and  die ! 

Cease,  0  memory,  to  taunt  me 
With  the  far  off  scent  of  flowers  — 

Cease,  0  midnight  wind,  to  haunt  me 
With  the  ghosts  of  buried  hours  — 

Hope,  draw  near  and  disenchant  me, 
Brightest  of  Angelic  Powere ! 


Orisi  isi  K'oriaaa. 

The  rentre'e  of  Grisi  is  always  a  festival  for  the 
habitue's  of  the  ItaUan  Opera.  Her  Norma  —  the 
Norma  of  Pasta  —  majestic,  passionate  and  terri- 
ble, is  one  of  those  efforts  which  time  and  experi- 
ence have  matured  into  perfection.  Even  where 
the  voice  fails  —  that  voice  which  for  eighteen 
yeai-s,  without  intermission,  has  moved  and  en- 
chanted us  —  the  spirit  within  makes  up  for  every 
physical  deficiency,  the  soul  shines  through  the 
tace,  and  speaks  with  a  force  that  is  irresistible. 
It  has  become  a  platitude  to  write  that  "  Grisi's 
voice  is  stiU  fresh  and  strong  and  sonorous,"  or 
that  "  Grisi's  energy  is  unimpaired."  Season 
after  season  it  has  been  written  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
guess  at  the  period  when  it  shall  cease  to  be  true. 
Warmed  by  the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded 
her  on  Thursday  night,  the  great  singer  and 
greater  actress,  having  safely  passed  the  ordeal  of 
the  cavatina  ("  Casta  Diva  "),  always,  with  Grisi, 
the  bridge  which  conducts  from  uncertainty  to 
triumph,  threw  herself  into  the  part  with  all  her 
power,  and  her  "  Ah  non  tremare,  o  perjido,"  was 
given  with  an  impetuosity  that  made  poor  PolHo 
look  aghast,  and  electrified  the  audience.  .  .  .  The 
curtain  fell  amidst  the  loudest  applause,  and  a 
general  recall  for  Grisi,  who  came  forward  with 
Signer  Tamberlik. 

The  second  act,  even  more  than  the  first,  brings 
out  the  powers  of  Grisi  as  a  tragic  actress.  The 
scene  with  the  children,  in  which  the  feelings  of 
the  mother  prevail  over  the  strong  desire  of  ven- 
geance ;  that  in  which  Norma  first  summons  the 
Druid  warriors  to  arms,  and  afterwards  confesses 
herself  the  priestess  who  has  sacrificed  her  vows ; 
the  interview  with  Pollio,  where  she  alternately 
supplicates  and  menaces  the  traitorous  proconsul ; 
and  last,  not  least,  the  petition  to  Oroveso,  "  Deh  ! 
non  voleri  vittime,"  when  Norma,  regardless  of  her 
approaching  fate,  thinks  only  of  her  children, 
were  not  less  impressive  than  on  former  occasions. 
In  short,  the  Norma  of  Grisi  retains  in  full  force 
those  salient  qualities  to  which  it  owes  its  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  performances 
of  the  operatic  stage. — London  Musical  World. 
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OLE    BULL. 

The  announcement  of  a  concert  in  Boston 
again  by  tKe  gifted  and  eccentric  Norwegian,  after 
an  absence  of  eight  years  or  more,  could  not  fail 
to  excite  a  good  deal  of  interest.  Eight  years 
ago  he  came  to  America,  the  pioneer  of  the  other 
world-renowned  virtuosos,  into  this  wild  wilderness 
musical  taste.  Then  he  bewitched  thousands  in 
all  our  cities  by  much  that  was  musically  genuine, 
but  also  by  much  that  pertained,  properly  to  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  the  man,  while  our  mu- 
sical ignorance  set  it  all  down  to  the  musician,  the 
composer,  the  artist.  Indeed  there  were  amusing 
instances  of  simplicity  in  that  first  enthusiasm 
about  Ole  Bull,  which  can  scarcely  occur  again : 
thus,  when  before  playing  he  laid  his  ear  close  to 
his  violin,  in  the  very  ordinary  act  of  satisfying 
himself  that  the  strings  were  properly  tuned,  the 
admirers  would  exclaim  :  "  How  he  listened  to  his 
instrument,  as  if  it  had  a  soul  in  it  and  a  secret 
to  unpart  to  him,  before  he  commenced,"  &o.  &c. 
These  manifestations  of  infant  marvellousness  be- 
long to  the  past ;  as  a  people,  we  have  gained  some 
musical  experience  within  this  eight  years'  interim ; 
we  have  heard  artists,  of  instrument  and  voice ; 
we  have  above  all  had  our  attention  drawn  and 
held  to  the  intrinsic  and  enduring  charm  of  great 
musical  compositions ;  we  have  wondered  at  the 
blazing  rockets  of  mere  performers  and  virtuosos, 
till  all  such  pleasures  palled  upon  us,  and  we  can 
never  make  up  such  enthusiastic  audiences  for 
any  solo-player  under  heaven  as  we  once  could. 

And  yet,  looking  back,  those  very  instances  of 
semi-musical  enthusiasm,  at  which  we  smile,  proved 
one  thing.  They  proved  that  Ole  Bull  did  some- 
how work  upon  the  imaginations  of  his  hearers, 
and  predispose  them  to  the  marvellous  ;  that  there 
was  a  vein  of  wild  poetry  in  his  nature,  which 
exhibited  itself  in  his  music  as  in  all  his  ways,  and 
which  touched  the  poetic  chords  in  the  popular 
breast.  There  was  no  denying  the  rare  magnetism 
of  the  man.  He  had  the  look  and  air  of  genius, 
its  simplicity  and  thoughtfulness,  its  sensitive  deK- 
cacy  and  rugged  strength  (as  shown  in  his  noble 
physical  build),  its  childlike  cordiality  and  manly 
pride.  The  personality  of  the  man,  as  conveyed 
through  his  music,  was  what  interested  everybody ; 
of  the  music  itself,  (at  all  events  so  far  as  it  laid 
claim  to  the  character  of  composition'),  only  very 
few  could  judge,  and  those  few  were  perhaps  too 
exclusively  "  classical "  in  their  prepossessions,  too 
easily  bewildered  by  any  departure  from  regu- 
larity of  form,  from  the  estabhshed  architectural 
models  of  musical  composition.  But  now  this 
famiharlty  with  classic  form  and  unity  in  music 
has  ceased  to  be  confined  in  our  concert  audiences 
to  the  very  few ;  it  has  got  to  be  somewhat  com- 
mon, and  if  it  take  the  form  of  pedantry  in  some, 
in  the  most  it  is  a  sincere  and  unavoidable  and, 
we  may  add,  a  delighted  conviction  that  the  real 
inspiration  of  genius  is  what  makes  forms  and 
consecrates  them  for  ages  as  models,  only  not  in 
too  strict  and  unyielding  a  sense ;  and  that  the 
fugue,  the  sonata,  &c.,  are  not  arbitrary  moulds, 
but  do  exist  in  nature  ;  and  that  the  most  logical 
of  all  things,  the  most  subject  to  an  internal  law 
of  unity  and  proportion,  is  that  principle,  wayward 


as  it  may  sometimes  seem,  which  we  call  Genius. 
The  greatest  instances  of  both,  of  perfectness  and 
regularity  of  form  (in  other  words,  learninc/,)  and 
of  spontaneous  native  genius,  are  the  Handels, 
Mozarts,  Beethovens,  and  so  on,  the  very  names 
which  head  the  so-called  "  classics "  of  the  art. 
Hence  it  was  inevitable  that  with  our  more  famil- 
iarity with  such  great  masters,  we  should  grow 
less  excitable  to  the  wonderful  feats  of  virtuosity 
and  to  rhapsodical  and  disconnected  improvisa- 
tions, more  expi-essive  of  intensely  restless  private 
moods  than  of  great,  steadily  unfolding  thought. 

In  re-appearing  now,  therefore,  before  a  New 
York  or  a  Boston  audience,  Ole  Bull  cannot  ex- 
pect the  same  enthusiasm  as  in  his  first  visit.  Our 
whole  delight  in  music  has  become  a  calmer  and 
more  intellectual  matter.  Our  interest  is  moi-e  in 
composers  than  in  players ;  more  in  orchestras  and 
great  choral  combinations  than  in  solo-playing ; 
more  in  enduring  musical  jiroducts  than  in  the 
most  eloquent  and  skilful  utterance  through  any 
instrument  of  merely  individual  moods.  If  Ole 
Bull,  in  spite  of  this  change  (we  call  it  growth) 
in  the  public  taste,  can  still  produce  half  the  im- 
pression that  he  did  eight  years  ago,  it  is  proof  of 
some  rare  quality  of  force  in  the  man.  If  he  can 
do  it  playing  his  own  compositions  and  in  spite  of 
the  disposition  there  now  is  to  measure  these  by 
the  standard  of  the  great  works  with  which  we 
have  grown  familiar,  it  is  still  more  proof  that 
there  is  more  of  the  soul  of  music  in  him,  than 
has  found  outward  shape ;  for  it  is  an  absolute 
fact  that  most  cultivated  music-lovex-s  do  not  like 
his  compositions  as  such,  but  find  them  disjointed, 
fragmentary,  confusing,  and  oftentimes  of  a  ten- 
dency again  and  again  proved  false  in  art,  namely, 
the  tendency  to  attempt  descriptions,  pictures, 
narratives  of  historical  scenes  and  events  through 
tones  —  a  thing  in  itself  so  inpracticable  that  the 
composer  finds  himself,  in  spite  of  himself,  in 
order  to  get  along  at  aD,  reduced  to  cheap  expe- 
dients of  effect  that  are  below  himself,  to  sudden 
starts  and  contrasts,  orchestral  crashes,  the  intro- 
duction and  mingling  of  hacknied  popular  melo- 
dies, and  generally  the  employment  of  the  charm 
of  association,  instead  of  the  direct  power  of 
music. 

We  have  to  confess  ourselves,  individually,  not 
fond  of  this  kind  of  thing.  We  are  wearied  and 
confused  by  any  music,  however  strongly  tinged 
with  any  national  or  individual  spirit,  however 
expressive  in  detail,  however  skilful  in  execution, 
and  original  or  bold  in  its  resort  to  means,  or  in- 
tense in  feeling,  if  it  do  not  at  the  same  time  im- 
press us  by  its  unity  as  a  whole,  by  its  development 
from  first  to  last  of  one  or  more  pregnant  themes. 
As  compositions,  therefore,  we  do  not  get  recon- 
ciled to  what  Ole  BuU  seems  most  fond  of  playing. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  fully  seize  his  idea  ;  and  per- 
haps, too,  this  is  the  very  fault  with  his  music,  that 
it  is  too  purely  subjective,  and  can  never  as  music 
convey  the  authors  feeling  to  another,  without 
the  aid  of  all  his  own  natural  language,  magnetism, 
&c.,  along  with  the  music.  Of  this  Ole  Bull  does 
possess  a  great  deal,  for  he  does  interest  exceed- 
ingly the  greater  portion,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
the  most  cultivated  and  appreciating  individuals 
of  the  audience  before  whom  he  plays. 

The  true  thing  to  be  said  of  him  is  what  has 
been  said  by  many  critics,  that  he  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  usual  standai-ds ;  that  his  genius 
(and  he  has  genius)  is  exceptional,  intensely  in- 
dividual in  all  its  forms  and  methods ;  that  he 


belongs  to  the  very  extreme  of  the  Romantic,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Classical  School  in  art ; 
that  he  makes  use  of  the  violin  and  the  orchestra, 
in  short  of  music,  simply  and  mainly  to  impress 
his  own  personal  moods,  his  own  personal  experi- 
ence, upon  his  audiences.  You  go  to  hear  and 
feel  Ole  Bull,  rather  than  to  hear  and  feel  his 
music.     It  is  eminently  a  personal  matter. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  some  vei-y  strict  classic- 
ists set  their  faces  against  him  altogether.  But  a 
humbug  he  certainly  is  not.  That  is  a  word  very 
cheaply  used.  However  one  may  quarrel  with 
Ole  Bull's  style  of  music,  it  is  a  very  genuine, 
very  real,  very  earnest  thing  with  him ;  it  is  that 
very  evidence  of  earnestness,  that  look  of  intelli- 
gent absorption  in  it,  that  searching  of  every  tone 
for  its  utmost  of  expression,  which  constitutes 
much  of  his  hold  upon  liis  hearers.  He  is  not  a 
mere  mechanician  with  the  bow,  not  a  mere 
routine  variation  player.  He  stands  there  as  if 
he  believed  in  his  music,  as  if  he  were  making 
his  religious  confession  of  faith.  He  does  it  all 
as  if  he  improvised  it,  and  though  oft  repeated, 
still  his  passages  preserve  that  style. 

Considered  simply  as  to  executive  power,  he 
seems,  after  hearing  so  many  good  violinists  for 
years  past,  to  exceed  them  all :  —  always  except- 
ing however  IlENPa  Vieuxtemps.  The  bi-eadth 
and  richness  of  his  tone ;  his  power  of  swelling  and 
attenuating  the  volume  of  the  single  tone ;  his 
firm,  free  use  of  double  stops,  making  the  effect 
of  quartet  parts  sometimes  through  a  consid- 
erable passage ;  his  inimitable  cantahile,  carried 
sometimes,  we  must  confess,  to  a  too  Itahan 
opera-like  excess  of  lachrimosity ;  and  above  all 
the  perfection  of  his  staccato: — all  these  things 
are  the  wonder  and  dehght  of  musicians,  as  well 
as  of  the  crowd. 

In  his  first  piece  on  Wednesday  evening,  his 
Concerto  in  A  major,  he  displayed  great  com- 
mand of  orchestral  combinations;  and  though 
the  piece  was  very  long  and  full  of  sudden 
changes  and  surprises,  starting  many  themes  and 
as  suddenly  abandoning  them,  stiUl  there  was  a 
certain  wild  charm  about  it  all,  which  one  has 
only  to  be  in  the  right  mood,  to  enjoy  it  richly. 
His  Verbena  de  San  Juan,  upon  an  even  slender- 
er thread,  strings  together  several  pleasant  Spanish 
melodies,  and  breathes  as  waim  a  Southern  at- 
mosphere, as  the  Concerto  was  wild  and  North- 
ern. Here  too  you  felt  the  poetic  impressibility 
of  the  man.  His  "  Mother's  Prayer  "  was  always 
a  favorite,  and  we  never  enjoy  him  so  much  as  in 
his  slow  pathetic  movements,  though  we  cannot 
exempt  him  from  the  very  charge  we  make 
against  the  Italian  singers,  that  of  occasional  ex- 
aggeration of  pathos.  His  "  Carnival  of  Venice  " 
is  to  us  the  boldest,  most  brilliant,  most  richly 
humorous  of  all  the  many  Carnivals  that  have 
been  sung  to  us  on  strings ;  nothing  better  shows 
his  marvels  of  execution. 

Ole  Bull  was  welcomed  very  warmly,  and  the 
applaiise  was  frequent  and  earnest  throughout 
the  evening.  The  enthusiasm  was  perhaps  hard- 
ly up  to  the  standard,  which  he  knew  of  old ;  but 
that,  as  we  have  shown,  could  not  be  possibly  again 
in  any  concert  here,  where  the  individual  perform- 
er was  the  central  and  the  solo  attraction.  He  has 
shown  his  true  appreciation  in  attaching  to  him- 
self the  "  Gekmanians  "  for  his  orchestra.  We 
doubt  if  any  other  baud  in  the  country  could  do 
justice  to  his  music,  and  so  precisely  humor  all 
the  peculiarities  of  his  strangely  ad  libitum  and 
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^empo  ruhato  style  of  playing,  These  old  friends, 
too,  had  a  right  hearty  welcome  back,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  their  overtures  (to  Nahucco  and 
Struensee)  were  more  admirably  played  than 
ever.  And  Aifred  Jaell  !  who  was  not  happy 
once  more  to  hear  him,  and  enjoy  the  liquid 
purity  of  his  unrivalled  touch,  not  only  in  some 
of  his  usual  modern  concert  pieces,  but  in  the 
deep,  contemplative  Andante  of  Mendelssohn, 
followed  by  the  fairy-like  Capriccio  (that  old 
midsummer's  dream  again  dreamed  over,  and 
still  new — -how  it  haunted  the  happy  Felix  all 
his  life !)  After  this  he  tossed  a  pretty  bon-bon 
to  the  ladies  in  the  shape  of  a  Galop,  styled  the 
"  Belles  of  Boston." 

Ole  Bull's  second  concert  in  Boston  will 
take  place  to-night.  He  will  have  the  same  val- 
uable assistance.  We  have  not  seen  the  pro- 
gramme, but  why  wiU  he  not  give  us  at  least  one 
snatch  of  melody  from  Mozart,  of  whom  we 
know  him  to  be  a  profound  and  sincere  worship- 
per ?  Our  audiences,  after  a  whole  winter  of 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann, &c.,  in  symphony  and  quartet  and  sonata, 
are  naturally  slow  to  digest  an  entire  programme 
of  the  concert-giver's  own  composing,  though  he 
be  ever  so  great  a  genius. 


Me.  Goldschmidt.  A  romantic  paragraph, 
credited  to  The  New  York  Musical  World,  is 
going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Goldschmidt  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy  banker 
in  Hamburg.  It  is  entirely  untrue.  Although 
his  family  name  is  that  of  bankers  well  known 
upon  the  continent,  Mr.  Goldschmidt  is  the  son 
of  a  merchant  of  moderate  means,  and  has  made 
his  way  entirely  by  his  own  merits  and  efforts. 
Before  coming  to  this  country,  he  enjoyed  an  en- 
viable reputation  as  an  artist  in  his  native  city, 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  Germany,  and  his  situa- 
tion was  so  agreeable  to  his  tastes,  that  it  was  not 
until  after  direct  and  personal  solicitation  from 
M'Ue  Jenny  Lind  that  he  concluded  to  visit  the 
United  States,  where,  as  he  had  none  of  the  ad 
captandum  talent  which  is  sure  of  popularity,  he 
had  no  very  glowing  vision  of  success.  In  every 
best  sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  Goldschmidt  is  a  gen- 
tleman,—  a  man  of  so  unusual  cultivation  in  art 
and  literature,  and  of  so  genial  character  and 
manner,  that  the  warmest  friends  of  Jenny  Lind 
could  have  wished  her  no  fairer  fortune  than  to 
become  Madame  Otto  Goldschmidt. 

The  above,  from  the  N.  York  Tribune,  which 
we  know  to  be  strictly  true,  has  saved  us  the 
trouble  of  exposing,  as  we  had  intended,  the  ex- 
cessive knowingness,  by  which  very  enterprising 
musical,  as  weU  as  other  newspapers,  sometimes 
try  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  curious. 
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liOcal. 

We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Ger- 
MANiA  Serenade  Band.  Their  plan  of  simimer  after- 
noon concerts  is  just  the  thing,  so  long  as  we  have  not 
yet  the  conveniences  for  music  in  the  open  air;  and  the 
pecuniary  cost  of  the  entertainment  is  reaUy  "  next  to 
notiiing."  We  have  always  listened  to  their  brass  instru- 
ment performances  with  great  pleasure,  and  now  they 
make  up  quite  a  Uttle  orchestra  besides,  embracing  some 
of  our  very  best  musicians. 

BTe-vr  Yort. 

A  new  wave  of  musical  excitement  is  already  begin- 
ning to  rise  here,  in  the  daily  expectation  of  Alboni, 
who,  it  appears,  was  to  sail  on  the  26th  ult.  in  the  Her- 
mann, instead  of  on  the  17th,  as  was  falsely  rumored. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  theh  last  public 
rehearsal  last  Saturday  afternoon.  Schujiann's  Second 
Symphony  was  the  main  feature. 

We  were  present  the  other  da}'  at  a  private  matinee 
musicale,  of  a  very  classic  character,  where  a  parlor  full 
of  amateurs  listened  to  the  entire  Septuor  of  Beethoven, 
played  in  the  original  form,  with  wind  and  string  instru- 
ments.   There  was  also  a  string  Quartet  by  Haydn,  a 


Trio  (for  piano,  violin  and  'cello)  by  Beethoven,  and 
another  by  Mendelssohn. — Why  are  not  these  things  more 
common  among  music-loving  famiUes  who  possess  the 
means? 

A  concert  is  announced  for  Monday  evening  in  Metro- 
poUtan  Hall,  by  one  Signer  C.  Bassini,  who,  it  would 
seem,  is  a  "  distinguished  viohnist,"  though  he  appears 
unheralded.  He  is  to  be  assisted  by  Madame  De  Vries, 
Signora  Vietti,  Signer  Aediti,  and  Monsieur  Miqdel. 
The  last  named  gentleman  we  lately  heard  in  private ;  he 
is  an  excellent  violoncellist  in  classical  as  well  asbrilHant 
concert  music;  a  composer  too  in  both  forms,  and  a 
member  of  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris. 

We  have  received  the  following,  which  speaks  for  it- 
self. We  can  only  say,  it  is  right  that  they  who  did  a 
good  thing  should  have  the  credit  of  it;  and  that  the 
Serenade  was  really  a  good  one,  our  own  ears  testified. 
It  was  an  awlcward  thing  to  manage, — a  whole  orchestra 
in  Broadway,  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning:  but  rarely 
have  we  heard  Mendelssohn's  Nottume  more  beautifully 
played. 

New  York,  May  31, 1852. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Having  seen  several  erroneous  state- 
ments regarding  the  farewell  serenade,  given  to  Madame 
Goldschmidt  on  Friday  night,  (28th  inst.,)  I  beg  leave  to 
state,  that  said  serenade  was  given  by  the  American 
Musical  Fund  Society,  the  orchestra  consisting,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  members  of  the  Philharmonic  and  Musi- 
cal Fund  Societies.  In  addition  to  the  pieces,  performed 
by  this  orchestra,  Mr.  Dodworth  and  his  excellent  Band, 
who  had  kindly  volunteered  their  service,  played  "a 
Duet  from  Semiramide,"  and  "  Home,  sweet  home." 
The  Germania  Musical  Society  took  no  share  whatever 
in  the  Serenade.  The  whole  party  was  accompanied  by 
about  two  hundred  firemen,  who,  on  invitation,  had  con- 
sented to  assist  in  this  farewell  demonstration  to  a  lady 
to  whom  the  members  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  as 
weE  as  those  of  the  fire  department  are  so  much  indebt- 
ed. 

The  pieces,  played  by  the  orchestra,  were  as  follows ; 
1.  Hail  Columbia  and  Yankee  Doodle;  2.  Nocturno, 
from  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  3.  Jubilee  Overture, 
by  Weber ;  i.  Wedding  March,  from  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream. 

If  yon  will  please  to  insert  the  above  in  your  paper, 
you  will  confer  a  great  favor  upon  your  obedient  servant, 
John  C.  Scheepf, 

Secretary  A.  M.  F.  S. 

Parodi,  with  the  aid  of  Strakosch  and  his  lady, 
(late  Signorina  Patti)  has  been  delighting  the  Philadel- 
phians  "with  concerts.  Her  last  in  America  takes  place 
this  week. 

Madame  Anna  Bishop  is  at  Charleston.  She  has 
visited  thirty  or  forty  towns  and  cities  on  her  "  farewell 
musical  tour  "  West  and  South,  and  given  120  concerts, 
and  is  expected  to  close  the  whole  in  a  dramatic  concert 
in  New  York  by  the  end  of  this  moth. 

liondon* 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  CruvelU's  Norma  is  thus 
spoken  of  by  the  Musical  VPbrld: 

"  CruveUi  adheres,  and  will  we  hope  adhere,  to  her 
own  original  conception  of  the  opening  portion  of  the 
opera.  She  preserved  the  same  haughty  elevation,  the 
same  priestess-like  isolation  from  her  companions,  to 
which  we  referred,  with  an  expression  of  concurrence 
in  her  reading,  when  she  first  appeared  in  Norma.  .  .  . 
...  As  a  mere  vocalist,  Cruvelli  has  long  attained  a  po- 
sition, enviable  indeed,  but  one  which,  had  she  remained 
only  a  vocalist,  we  should  liave  spared  ourselves  the 
pain  of  doing  much  more  than  registering,  and  so  leav- 
ing. It  is  as  a  lyric  artist,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
that  we  desire  to  judge  her,  and  it  is  as  a  lyric  artist 
that,  if  we  appreciate  her  aright,  she  would  desire  to  be 
judged.  Hence,  in  recurring  to  her  personations,  having 
once  or  more  often  reported  a  feat  or  voice,  done  justice 
to  a  masterly  progress  on  the  ascending  scale,  or  record- 
ed a  long-held  note,  we  have  cared  less  to  preserve  a 
series  of  *  acoustic  observations,'  than  to  remark  how  a 
fine  and  complete  conception  is  retouched  and  heighten- 
ed. CruveUi's  position  is  independent  of  musical  nota- 
tion." 

Her  Rosina,  we  learn  from  the  same  source,  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  performances  ever  witnessed.  Her 
singing  throughout,  delicious,  and  at  times,  perfectly 
startling  from  its  novelty  and  electric  force.  The  Mom^ 
ing  Chronicle  says : 

"  Cruvelh's  Kosina  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  her 
personations,  and  displays  to  great  advantage  the  rich 
fund  of  vis  comica  which  she  possesses.  Her  exquisite 
delivering  of  the  celebrated  aria  d'entrata  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  execution  ever  heard  on  the 
lyric  stage." 

Besides  these  roles,  she  had  appeared  in  Leonora  (Fi- 
deho),  which  is  called  her  grandest  achievement,  and 


may  be  classed  with  any  performance  of  the  modem 
lyric  stage.  lu  a  histrionic  point  of  of  view,  it  is  simple, 
chaste,  gi'and  and  natural ;  and,  in  the  singing  exquisite- 
ly beautiful. 

The  Cenerentola  has  been  produced  at  this  establish- 
ment, in  which  Mdlle.  Angri  appears  to  have  made  a 
decided  hit,  which  is  the  more  surprising  and  creditable 
to  her,  as  it  has  been  a  part  so  exclusively  monopolized 
by  Alboni,  that  no  other  singer  has  of  late  ventured  to 
undertake  it.  Her  conception  of  the  character  exhibited 
a  refreshing  simplicity  and  naivete,  while  her  execution  of 
the  music  was  unifoimly  excellent.  She  was  well  sup- 
ported by  Lablache,  as  Don  Magnifico,  and  by  BeUetti 
and  Calzorari  as  Don  Ramiro  and  Dandini.  The  opera 
was  repeated  with  undiminished  success. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.  Meyerbeer's  grand  opera, 
the  Huguenots,  was  brought  out  on  May  1,  with  the 
usual  splendor,  to  a  crowded  and  brilliant  audience,  in- 
cluding the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  On  this  occasion 
Mario  made  his  first  appearance  for  the  season.  We 
find  in  the  Musical  World  the  following  notice  of  him. 

"  Viewed  as  a  whole,  Mario's  dramatic  personification 
of  Raoul  has  lost  none  of  its  vigor  and  romantic  beauty. 
Full  of  tenderness  and  passion,  where  tenderness  and 
passion  are  required,  lofty  and  noble  in  the  heroic  inci- 
dents, it  is  as  complete  and  striking  a  picture  of  the 
chivalrous  Protestant  gentleman  of  France  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  painter  could  draw  or  poet  imagine. 
The  great  musical  '  points,'  however,  which  Meyerbeer 
has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  singer,  did  not  come  out 
on  Saturday  night  as  we  have  heard  them  formerly, 
when  Mario  could  and  would  outshine  all  competition. 
Whether,  being  '  out  of  sorts,'  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
the  ^physique '  refused  to  obey  the  impT:dse  from  within, 
or  whether,  as  some  suspect,  and  we  should  regret  to  be- 
lieve, the  strength  and  bloom  of  the  most  perfect  tenor 
voice  of  tho  age  are  on  the  decUne,  we  cannot  undertake 
to  decide." 

But  if  Mario  was  "  out  of  sorts,"  Grisi  was  not,  and 
came  to  the  rescue  right  gallantly.  The  same  authority 
says:  "  Grisi  never  played  Valentine  so  finely  as  on  Sat- 
urday night,  never  acted  so  earnestly,  and  never  sang 
the  music  -with  more  fire  and  energy.  She  did  not 
allow  a  single  point  to  escape  that  was  hkely  to  sustain 
the  interest  of  the  audience  and  prevent  the  excitement 
from  subsiding  into  apathy."  Herr  Form^^s  sustained 
the  part  of  Marcel,  the  brave,  rough  and  bigoted  old 
Huguenot  soldier,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  original 
conceptions  in  the  whole  range  of  operatic  creation. 
He  dressed  and  looked  the  character  to  perfection,  and 
in  several  passages,  including  the  famous  "  Pitf  patf '* 
song,  created  a  prodigious  sensation.  Castellan,  Mdlle. 
Seguin,  and  Polonini  also  oppeared.     The  opera  was  re- 

Eeated  the  following  Tuesday,  when  Mario  sang  with  all 
is  pristine  grace  and  vigor.  Don  Giovanni  was  brought 
out  May  6  not  very  satisfactorily.  Ronconi  as  the  Don 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  made  a  complete  failure. 
Says  the  Gazette :  "He  felt  his  incompetence  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  went  through  the  performance,  like 
Atlas  with  a  world  on  his  shoulders."  Marini  was  the 
Leporello  of  the  occasion.  Grisi,  Castellan,  and  Tam- 
berlik  also  appeared. 

Mdlle.  Wagner.  The  controversy  between  Messrs. 
Lumley  and  Gye,  with  reference  to  this  lady  has  at 
length  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  former,  who  has 
obtained  from  the  Vice  Chancellor  a  permanent  injunc- 
tion, prohibiting  Mdlle.  Wagner  from  singing  in  any 
theatre  except  her  Majesty's  or  under  his  direction. 
Had  the  decision  of  the  court  been  otherwise,  it  is  said 
that  Lumley  would  have  been,  as  regards  financial 
matters,  in  a  desperate  condition.  He  has  only  Cru- 
velli to  rely  upon  as  an  offset  to  the  overwhelming  dis- 
play of  talent  at  the  rival  House,  and  too  frequent 
appearances  are  said  to  be  exhausting  her  powers. 
Meanwhile  the  Londoners  are  amusing  themselves  with 
a  rumor  that  Madame  Goldschbudt  has  offered  her 
services  to  Lumley  for  eight  nights,  to  enable  him  to 
make  up  for  immense  pecuniary  losses  during  the  season. 

The  Concerts.  These  appear  to  be  as  numerous 
and  well  attended  as  ever,  and  as  usual  include  perform- 
ances by  the  first  artists  of  the  day.  At  the  Philhar- 
monic, Mendelssohn's  Sinfonia  in  A,  long  neglected,  has 
finally  conquered  public  indifference  and  become  an 
established  favorite,  equally  popular  with  the  Pastorale, 
the  C  minor,  or  the  Jupiter.  The  performance  of  this 
great  work  by  the  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Costa's  direction, 
is  pronounced  to  have  been  nearly  faultless.  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  B  flat,  a  Double  "Quartet  by  Spohr,  Mac- 
farren's  Overtm-e  to  Don  Quixote  and  one  by  Romberg, 
with  vocal  music  by  Herr  Formes  and  Miss  Pyne  com- 
pleted the  programme.  The  old  Society  seems  to  be  as 
popular  and  well  supported  as  ever  and  does  not  yield 
an  inch  to  its  vigorous  young  rival. 

Ferdinand  Hiller,  the  fellow  student  and  successor  of 
Mendelssohn  in  the  direction  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts 
at  Leipsic,  gave  a  musical  matinee  to  his  friends  on  May 
6,  at  which  selections  from  his  works  were  performed. 
Mr.  Hiller,  who  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  accomphshed 
musicians  in  Europe,  was  assisted  by  Joachim,  who  has 
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the  -violin,  by  Piatti  on  the  violonceUo,  and  by  the  cele- 
brated Mdlle.  Clauss.  The  whole  performance  was  an 
intellectual  treat  of  the  highest  order. Emile  Pru- 
dent. This  distinguished  pianist,  not  the  least  shining 
of  that  galaxy  of  great  musicians  now  congregated  in 
Ix)ndon,  has  given  his  (irst  concert  to  a  crowded  and  ap- 
preciative audience.  He  played  two  morceaux  with 
orchestral  accompaniments  and  two  solos,  his  own  com- 
positions, and  his  success  was  as  complete  as  it  was  weU 
deserved.  He  is  pronounced  an  almost  unrivalled  pianist 
in  what  is  called  the  "  romantic  school."  A  fine  orches- 
tra, conducted  by  Hector  Berlioz,  assisted.    Jetty  Treffz 

and  Eeichart  were  the  vocalists. Mr.  Aguilae,  a 

talented  composer  and  pianist,  gave  his  annual  concert 
on  May  5th,  assisted  by  a  picked  orchestra,  comprising 
the  most  eminent  instrumentaUsts  of  the  Italian  Operas, 
and  by  such  singers  as  Madame  Novello,  Jetty  Treflfz, 

Formes    and   Eeichart. Mr.  Bkixlet    Eichabds, 

another  accomplished  pianist,  has  given  the  first  of  a 
series  of  concerts,  chiefly  of  instrumental  music,  com- 
prising selections  from  the  classics. Bkaham.    This 

veteran  singer  apparently  gains  in  favor  with  his  audi- 
ences as  he  approaches  the  verge  of  hfe,  and  his  recent 
appearance  at  the  London  Wednesday  Concerts  was 
hailed  with  renewed  applause.    He  was  supported  by 

Jetty  Trefiz,  Herr  Staudigl  and  other  eminent  talent. 

M.  BUlet's  last  concert  of  the  series  of  six,  and  Mr. 
Neate's  last  soiree  are  spoken  of  with  high  commenda- 
tion. The  programmes  presented  were  excellent,  and 
the  performances  of  the  highest  order  of  merit.  Herr 
Jansa's  second  sou-^e  and  the  concert  of  the  Beethoven 
Quartet  also  receive  high  praise. 

Paris. 

The  French  Musical  Journals  are  much  taken  up  in 
the  criticism  of  Le  Juif  Errant.  La  France  Musicah 
repubMshes  an  article  written  by  the  editor  immediately 
after  the  first  performance  of  this  new  opera,  which,  it 
says,  "  does  not  entirely  satisfy  those  who  regard  as  an 
enemy  every  critic  whose  enthusiasm  will  not  go  to  the 
full  extent  of  pronouncing  at  once  every  new  opera, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  represented  at  the  ^ca&mze 
Natimwle  de  llusique,  to  be  a  chef  d'ceuvre."  Since  the 
first  representation  it  has  undergone  considerable  changes ; 
has  been  cut  down  in  length,  and  the  noise  of  the  instru- 
ments has  been  much  abated.  The  article  referred  to  be- 
gins thus :  "  We  have  seen  and  heard  so  much  and  so 
many  things  in  the  new  Babel  that  has  just  been  pre- 
sented to  us  at  the  opera,  that  we  have  a  kind  of  vertigo 
in  the  head.  Good  God !  What  machinery,  what  ad- 
mirable scenery,  what  rich  and  picturesque  costumes, 
what  a  dazzling  mise  en  scene  !  What  a  glorious  thing  for 
the  musician  to  serve  as  an  accessory  in  the  spectacle  of 
this  scene  which  draws  all  the  attention  and  absorbs 
every  beholder !  It  is  only  necessary  to  display  these 
magnificent  decorations,  these  formidable  paintings  which 
call  into  play  all  the  art  of  perspective ;  the  public  would 
come  of  its  own  accord,  and  the  Opera  could  thus  be 
spared  the  expense  of  orchestra  and  singers  !  In  truth 
it  is  an  odious  system,  and  most  deplorable  for  music. 
You  go  in  to  hear  the  composition  of  a  master,  and  com- 
ing out,  the  beivildered  crowd,  fascinated  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  stage,  speaks  only  of  what  it  has  seen ;  it 
forgets  the  musician.  Was  Eossini  obhged,  in  order  to 
captivate  the  crowd,  to  have  recourse  to  the  seductions  of 
painting,  the  pawing  of  horses  ?  Did  he  need  diabolical 
fireworks  with  troops  of  green  nuns ;  the  abysses  of  hell, 
the  sun  and  moon  throned  majestically  in  the  clouds,  or 
instruments  of  copper,  whose  clang  is  even  more  stun- 
ning than  the  chains  of  hell?  Perhaps  we  shall  be  told: 
Give  us  another  Rossini.  It  is  not  our  concern.  We 
would  have  music  without  artifice,  with  true  melody,  with 
light  mspiration,  tender  and  passionate,  with  poetry  of  the 
heart,  with  real  emotion  in  the  sentiments  which  the 
characters  are  to  express.  Whence  came  the  power  of 
ancient  art !  From  the  ideal  which  inspired  the  musi- 
cians. Did  Greece  know  anything  of  this  balderdash  of 
science  that  is  now  dragged  upon  the  stage  and  into  the 
orchestra  as  giving  a  title  to  applause !  Music  has  be- 
come material ;  it  is  no  longer  in  heaven,  in  the  enchanted 
realms  of  space,  that  our  modem  Promethei  seek  to 
steal  the  sacred  fire  of  poetry.  Their  leaden  wings  can- 
not lift  them  above  the  earth;  their  psalmodic  chants 
sound  only  of  lamentations ;  the  problem  is  resolved  how 
to  compose  dramatic  music  without  ideas.    Mathematics 


and  algebra  have  replaced  invention  and  hold  the  place 
of  Genius." 

M.  FETis^Ve  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  in  a  long  article, 
takes  the  other  side  and  gives  high  praise  to  the  Juif 
Ki'rant.  He  finds  "  melody  ui  abundance  which  always 
bears  the  stamp  of  distinction  ";  and  prophecies  for  the 
opera  a  success  which  shall  be  universal  and  of  long 
duration.  He  says  further:  "The  execution  has  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  their  success  from  the  very  first 
representation.  Madame  Tedesco  (who  took  the  part 
of  Theodora),  one  of  the  principal  in  the  opera,  has  per- 
formed it  as  an  artiste  of  the  finest  talent.  Her  voice  — 
whose  rare  compass  unites  the  low  tones  of  a  vigorous 
contr.alto  with  the  high  notes  of  a  soprano,  is  perfectly 
homogeneous  and  of  a  single  register.  Her  vocalization 
indicates  study  of  the  best  schools  of  singing;  her  style 
is  elevated,  her  conception  is  active  and  full  of  passion; 
and  her  grand  manner  of  terminating  phrases  shows  that 
she  is  self-possessed  and  understands  how  to  regulate  the 
spontaneity  of  her  inspirations.  Sufiiciently  dramatic, 
she  represents  well  her  character,  without  falling  into  the 
exaggerations  of  stage  effect.  In  this  particular  she  has 
a  great  advantage  over  Mdlle.ALBONi,  who,  in  all  operas, 
is  only  a  very  fine  Concert-singer.  Madame  Tedesco 
seems  to  me  destined  to  be  the  great  resource  of  the 
administration  of  the  opera. 

Concerts  seem  to  be  the  rage  in  Paris  not  less  than  in 
London.  In  the  Hst  of  concert  givers  we  find  the  names 
of  Alary,  Offenbach,  Geraldy,  Gouffe,  Louis  Lee,  Mul- 
der, Stamaty  and  Lotto.  In  a  notice  of  a  concert  by 
Lotto,  who  is  a  young  prodigy  of  a  violinist  ten  years 
old,  the  France  Musicale  discourses  thus  profoundly  of 
B.A.CH :  "  Madame  Massart  executed  a  concerto  of  Bach, 
with  quintet  accompaniment.  This  Concerto  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fugue  in  disguise.  Ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter,  the  fugues  of  Bach  have  persecuted 
us  with  an  implacable  animosity  which  we  can  only 
compare  to  the  ennui  which  we  experience  from  his  su- 
perannuated harmonies,  his  anticipated  tunes,  his  chop- 
ping and  monotonous  notes.  This  time,  the  fugue  did 
wisely  to  come  in  company  with  the  charming  Madame 
Massart.  We  are  sure  that,  if  we  had  not  been  detained 
by  the  clear  and  brilliant  execution  of  the  virtuose,  we 
should  have  executed  ourselves  a  preliminary  fugue 
which  would  have  lasted  up  to  the  present  time,  so  much 
does  this  old  times  music  dismay  and  chagrin  us." 


Ihertismtiits. 


R 


OL.E     BULL. 

ESPECTFULLT  begs  leave  to  announce  that  he  will  give 
another 

§xm\  €mm\, 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  5,  1852, 

AT  THE 

MELODEON, 

ASSISTED  BT  THE 

Oermauta   Musical   Society, 

AND 

ALFRED    JAELL, 

Admission  Cards,  SI  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
Hotels,  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Jonas 
Chickering,  E.  H.  Wade,  and  Oliver  Dit-son  ;  also  at  the  door 
on  the  evening  of  the  Concert. 

Doors  open  at  7 —  Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 

D.   B.   NEWHALL,  " 

MANUPACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 
PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  34:4;  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10. tf_ 

J.   CHICKERING, 
PIANO  FORTE    MAWLFACTURER, 

334;  'Washlngtoa   Street,  Boston. 

Apr.  10^ tf 

'  J.   BUTTERFIELD, 


AT  THE  OFFICE  OF 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

al   School  Street,  Boston. 

CONCERT  BILLS,  PROGRAMMES,   TICKETS,  and  every 
description  of  JOB  and  FANCY  PRINTING,  neatly 
and  promptly  executed.  5    tf 


H.  Fries,  1  „^^^ 


SUMMER  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 
AT  THE  MELODEON, 

BY    THB 

Oermania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  MEMBERS  OP  THIS  ASSOCIATION,  at  the  soUcita- 
tion  of  numerous  lovers  of  music,  propose  to  give  a  series 
of  Afternoon  Concerts  at  the  above  place,  during  the  summer, 
provided  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  can  be  obtained. 
In  order  to  render  these  Concerts  in  the  highest  degree  satis- 
factory, they  have  increased  rheir  String  department  to  seven- 
teen, thus  making  an  Orchestra,  composed  of  the  following 
talent. 

Mr.  F.  suck,  Director. 

i"E?.^KT' }  1-  ^-"»-  ^"  ^aZ^;'  }  «--"• 
h.fX?  h^^'"""-   ''•'""' 

Th.  Verrow,     Viola.  G.  Schnapp,      \  « 

W.  Fries,         Violoncello.       L.  Rimbach,      }  trumpets. 

A.  Stein,  £asso.  "   L.  Fredricks,       Trombone. 

H.  Teltow,      Flute.  H.  Stoehr,  Tympani. 

This,  together  with  their  Brass  Music,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  G.  ScHNAPP,  will  furnish  ample  variety,  as  the  perform- 
ances will  consist  of  classical  and  modern  Compositions,  to- 
gether with  Solos,  Quartetts,  &c.,  and  productions  of  lighter 
character  for  String  and  Brass  Music. 

Packages,  containing  four  Tickets,  for  the  first  series  of  Four 
Concerts,  at  Fifty  Cents  a  Package,  can  be  obtained  at  the 
principal  Music  Stores,  where  Subscription  Lists  may  also  be 
found. 

The  first  Concert  will  take  place  on  FIirDAY,  JUNE  11th, 
at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Melodeon,  to  be  continued  every 
Friday  following. 

0="  Particulars  will  be  announced  hereafter. 

It  GERMANIA  SERENADE  BAND 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTAIjOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SOXG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
PubUshed  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.,  Boston. 

*^*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  IVo.  36  Scliool  Street, 

(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremout 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 

E.   H.  WADE, 

19t  Wasliiiigtou  Street,  Boston. 

PUBLISHER  &  DEALER  IIV  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  every  description.  Publisher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.     PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  published  by  W.  H.  Oakes,  C.  Bradlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

NEW  &,  VALUABLE  MUSIC  BOOKS 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED   BY 

OLIVER  DITTO'S. ....BOSTON. 

SPOHR'S  GRABTD  VIOHIV  SCHOOL,  being  an 
exact  reprint  of  the  latest  European  editions,  with  all  the 
author's  new  revisions  and  improvements.  One  volume, 
quarto.    Price,  S3. 

*^*  Among  the  many  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  Violin 
School  one  is  remarkable,  that  the  Elementary  Instructions  do 
not  precede  the  practical  portion  of  the  work  as  in  other 
Schools,  but  are  combined  therewith  ;  by  this  union  the  pupil 
is  enabled  to  take  the  Violin  in  hand  at  the  first  lesson ;  in 
fact,  he  should  and  must  then  commence  with  it.     The  author's 
knowledge,  as  observable  in  his  Preface,  is  no  small  addition 
to  the  truly  practical  distinctions  of  this  School ;  his  style  is 
simple,  clear,  noble,  and  elegant,  alike  attractive  and  useful 
as  a  standard  to  the  pupil  as  to  the  master. 
Czemy's  Exercises  in  "Velocity.    (30  Etudes  de  la 
Velocite.,)  preceded  by  Nine  New  Introductory  Exercises,  and 
concluded  by  a  New  Study  on  Octaves,  (composed  expressly 
for  this  edition,)  for  the  Piano  Forte.    From  the  Nineteenth 
London  Edition,  with  Notes,    By  J.  A.  Hamilton.    In  three 
Numbers.    Price  of  each,  60  cents.    Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume, SI  .25. 
%*  Calculated  to  develop  and  equalize  the  fingers,  and  to 
insure  the  utmost  brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  execution. 
NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 
Tbe  Seminary  Class  Book  of  Music,  designed  for 
Seminaries,  High  Schools,  Private  Classes,  etc.,  containing 
Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Exercises,  Solfep^os,  and  a 
copious  selection  of  Secular  and  Sacred  Songs,  Ducts  and 
Trios.    By  E.  L.  White  and  T.  Bissell. 

*^*  The  above  work  has  been  before  the  public  only  one 
year,  yet  it  has  become  a  universal  favorite,  and  is  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  During  the  past  year  every  inquiry  has 
been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  way  it  could  be  im- 
proved and  made  fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended,  and  from  suggestions  thus  obtained  the  publisher 
has  been  induced  to  add  to  and  in  other  ways  improve  it.  It 
is  now  pronounced  to  be  exactly  what  is  wanted,  and  as  such 
it  is  offered  to  the  public. 

^J^  The  above  books  can  be  obtjiined  in  large  or  small 
quantities  of  the  publisher,  115  Washington  St.,  aud  of  music 
de;ilers  and  booksellers  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canadas.  7    tf 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL   OF   MUSIC. 


SIE'^VS'    PATENT 
AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER,  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  .Efreatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purcluisers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HBNYS,  365  Washingto7i  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES. 

JTo.  139  Waslitiigtoii   Street,  Bostoji. 

IMPORTER  or  AND  DEALER  IN  EUEOPEAN  FANCY 
Goods.  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

Mrs.  BO§A  «3AItCIA  Be  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE,SINGlNG  <Si,GUlTAR, 

3  Seneca  St.,  comer  Harrison  Avenue. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  jiive  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Mute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Boston,  Apr.  10.  3m 

MR.     ARTHURSON, 

HAVING  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  is  prepared  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  Pupils 
for  instruction  in  he  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  ITALIAN  AND 
ENGLISH  VOCALIZATION.  Terms,  per  quarter,  iS50.  The 
first  month,  three  lessons  per  week  —  each  lesson  one  hour's 
duration. 

The  advantages,  which  a  long  residence  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  has  given  him,  of  studying  under  the  first 
masters  of  the  day,  will,  he  doubts  not,  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  desirous  of  rapid  advancement  in  the  art.  The  above 
terms  include  instruction  in  tbc  Italian  langu:ige,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the  voice, 
and  a  distinct  articulation. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Geo.  P. 
IlEEP,  17  Tremont  Row.  3    3m 

CHOICE    MUSIC    BOOKS 

POBLISHED   AND   FOR   SALE  BY 

OLIVEK,    DITSON, 

115    "W  asliiiigton     Street,    Boston. 

CZERNY'S  Method  for  the  Piano ©3-00 

Eertini's  In.-^tructions  for  the  Piano,      .        .         .  3.00 

Hunten's  Piano  Forte  Instructions,       ....  1.50 

The  Child's  First  Mjsic  Book, 50 

The  Piar.o  without  a  Master, .50 

The  Melodeon  without  a  Master, .60 

The  Guitar  without  a  Master,         ,        .         .        .        .  .50 

Cxivtis's  Complete  Metliod  for  Guitar,    ....  2.00 

Lablitche's  Complete  Method  of  Singing,       .         .        .  2.50 

Vocal  Exercises  and  Solfeggios  —  Lowell  Mason,  .        .  1.00 

Spohr's  Violin  School, 3  00 

Wragg's  Flute  Instructor,       .         .        .        .     •    .        .  1.00 

Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,       ....  2.50 

The  Seminary  CUss  Book  of  Music,       ....  .50 

Czi'ruy's  Treatise  on  Thorougli  Bass,     ....  .50 

Joussg's  Catechism  of  Music, .25 

Mozart  s  Twelfth  Mass,            .                 ....  75 

Five  Thousand  Musical  Terms — A  Complete  Dictionary,  .50 

Apr.  10.  tf 


D  A  V  I  DSO  N'S 

Illiistrated  Libretto-Books  of  the  Opera. 

Elecjanihj  printed  in  small  Uo.    Prlce^  38  cents  and  under. 

ANEW  "WORK  for  the  Opera-admirer,  printed  on  an  entire- 
ly novel  plan  ;  the  Music  of  all  the  principal  Pieces  being 
given,  and  placed  over  the  FiUglish  and  Foreign  vert^ion  of  the 
Words,  so  that  the  reader  is  not  only  ablo  to  follow  the  Music 
as  well  as  the  Libretto  of  the  Opera,  but  has  a  complete  preser- 
vation of  bofh  for  after  reference  or  performance. 
—  ALREADY  PUBLISHED  — 
Masaniello,  with  11  Pieces  of  Music  ;  Norma,  with  11  Pieces  ; 
II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  with  11  Pieces;  Lf  Prophete,  9 
Pieces;  La  Cenerentola,  10  Pieces;  Otello,  8  Pieces;  Don 
Pasquale,  6  Pieces;  Linda  di  Chamodnix,  10  Pieces;  Lucia 
DI  Lammermdir,  11  Pieces;  Don  Giovanni,  9  Pieces;  Der 
Frfischutz,  10  Pieces;  La  Favorita,  8  Pieces;  Medea,  10 
Pieces  ;  Semiramide,  9  Pieces  ;  Lucrezia  Borgia,  9  Pieces  ; 
Les  Huguenots,  10  Pieces;    La  Soknambola,  10   Pieces; 
L'Ei-ismE  D'Amore,  9  Pieces ;  Ernani,  10  Pieces ;  II  Pro- 
IUGO,  10  Pieces:  Gubt.avus  III.,  5  Pieces;  Fba  Diatolo,  8 
Pieces;  Amilie,  9  Pieces  ;  Fidelio,  5  Pieces. 
\iy=-  A  new  Opera  on  the  first  of  each  month. 

Davidson's  niustrated  Oratorios. 

The  Creation,      .     .     11  Pieces,    .     .    Price,  12 1-2  cents. 
Israel  in  Egypt,  .     .    12      "         .    .        "12 1-2     *' 
Sampson,   ....    10      "  .     .        "      121-2      " 

The  Messiah,  ...    14       "  .     .        "12 1-2      " 

DAVID  DAVIDSON,  109  Nassau  St., 

NEW  YORK^ 
Agf-nt  foT  the  United  States. 
James  Munroe  &.  Co.,  and  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Fostnn;  Evans 
&  Brittain,  697  Broadway,  and  Moore  &  Horsfall,  Merchants' 
Exchange,  New  York;  W.  P.  Ilaziird,  and  J.  W.  Moore, 
Philadelphia ;  Taylor  &  Maury,  Washington ;  Nanh  & 
"\Voodhouse,  Tiichmond.  7    46 

DEPOT    FOR 

lE«!Biiia",op3s,J.5j5C   EooJis  Si  Medicsiiies ; 

HYDROl'ATIITO  BOOKS;  Phonograpliie  and  Phonotypic 
Works ;  I-'owler  &,  Wells'  Publications  on  Phrenology 
and  Physiology,  &c. ;  Writings  of  Emanuel  Swedendorg, 
Theological  and  Philosophical ;  Bavometer.s,  Thermometers, 
&c.  Eor  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
Apr.  10.  tf  OTIS  CLAPP,  23  School  St. 


MUSICAt,    WORKS 
RECENTLY     PUBLISHED    BY 

MASON   &  LAW, 

33  Park  Row,  Opposite  Astor  House,  BT.  Yorlc. 

THE  ACAOBMY  VOCALIST,  A  Collection  of  Vo- 
cal Music,  arranged  for  the  use  of  Seminaries,  High 
Schools,  Singing  Classes,  &c.  By  Geoege  F.  Root,  Professor 
of  Music  in  Rutgers  and  Spingler  Institutes,  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  &c.  With  a  complete  course  of 
Elementary  Instruction,  Vocal  Exercises,  and  Solfeggios,  by 
Lov/ELL  Mason. 

This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  our 
Higher  Schools  and  Institutions.    The  music  is  arranged  for 
three  parts,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  sung  exclu- 
sively by  female  voices  or  by  a  mixed  choir.     Whenever  solos 
occur,  a  simple  accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte  or  Melode- 
on has  been  added.     The  work  is  printed  from  new  English 
type  and  on  beautiful  paper.     Retail  price,  62  1-2  cents. 
ZUNDEIi'S  ORGAN  BOOK,     By  John  Zundel.    Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Eiisy  Voluntaries  and  Interludes  for  the 
Organ,  Melodeon,  Seraphine,  &.c.    With  Introductory  Re- 
marks, Description  of  Stops,  Directions  for  the  Purchase  of 
Organs,  &c.,  adapting  the  work  especially  to  the  wants  of 
young  oi'ganists,  and  those  who  have  made  sufficient  progress 
to  accompany  plain  Psalmody  on  the  Organ,  Melodeon,  or 
Seraphine.     Retatlprice,  3^1.50 
THE  GI.EE  HIVE.     BOSTON  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 
A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Part  Song.s,  selected  and  arranged 
for  the  Musical  Conventions  and  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music.    By  Lowell  Mason  and  Geokge 
James  Webb. 
Here  are  Thirty-three  choice,  tasteful,  and  sprightly  Glees 
and  Part  Songs,  mostly  new,  from  the  best  Authors,  sold  at  an 
exceedingly  low  price.    It  is  just  the  book  wanted  by  Singing 
Clubs,  Societies,  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle.     Retail  price, 
38  ce7its. 

"WIIiOER'S  SCHOOIi  MUSIC.  A  Collection  of  Thir- 
ty-six New  and  Beautiful  Songs,  arranged  for  Schools  and 
Juvenile  Classes.  By  L.  Wilder,  Teacher  of  Music  in  the 
Brooklyn  Music  Schools,  &c. 

This  work  has  already  been  adopted  in  the  Schools  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  &c.  Retailprice,  18  3-4  cents. 
CAWTICA  liAIIDIS  :  Or,  THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  OF 
CHURCH  MUSIC.  By  Lowell  Mason,  Professor  in  the 
Boston  Academy  of  2\lusic,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society's  Collection,  Carmina  Sacra,  and  other  of  the 
most  popular  Music  Books  in  the  country  ;  and  George 
James  VVehij,  Professor  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music, 
and  Editor  of  many  valuable  Musical  Works. 

The  increased  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  received,  and 
the  unprecedented  success  of  this  book,  MASON  AND 
WEBB'S  LATEST  WORK,  as  well  as  the  warm  commendations 
it  has  received  from  the  Musical  Profession  generally,  establish 
it  as  the  best  and  most  attractive  collection  of  Church  Music 
which  even  these  celebrated  authors  have  ever  produced.  It 
contains  a  greater  amount,  as  well  as  variety,  of  truly  beauti- 
ful new  tunes,  anthems,  chants,  and  other  pieces,  than  any 
similar  work  ;  besides  a  copious  collection  of  the  standard  old 
tunes.  The  Elements  of  Vocal  Music  have  been  newly  and 
most  carefully  prepared,  and  to  adapt  it  more  particularly  to 
Choirs  and  Singin<s  Schools,  about  Two  Huvdred  Solfeggio 
Exercises  and  Prognssive  Lessons  have  been  added.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  testimonials  from  the  press,  it  having  been 
pronounced  the  "  most  valuable  Book  of  Church  Music  ever 
ISSUED."  it  has  received  from  every  section  of  the  country  the 
unqualified  approbation  of  more  than  One  Hundred  Profes- 
sors AND  Teachers  of  Music.    Retail  price,  88  cents. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 
MARX'S  MUSICAI.  COMPOSITION".     The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Musical  Composition.     By  Adolph  Bernard 
Marx,  Doctor  of  Music,   &c.      Translated  from  the  third 
German  Edition,  and  edited  by  Hermann  S.  Saroki. 

A.  B.  M.\rx  holds  such  high  rank  in  Germany  as  a  writer 
upon  the  subject  of  Musical  Composition,  that  any  recommen- 
dation of  his  great  work  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  musical  literature  of  the  land  which  is  emphatically 
the  home  of  music,  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  without  a 
rival  as  a  treatise  upon  this  subject,  thoroughly  scientific  and 
yet  adapted  to  popular  comprehension. 

The  present  tianslation  is  beautifully  pi-inted  in  406  octavo 
pages,  and  bound  in  English  cloth.     Retail  price,  .$2.50. 

NEW  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK. 
TEMFIiE  MEI.OI3IES.  A  Collection  of  nearly  all  the 
S  andard  and  Popular  Tunes,  in  connection  with  Five  Hun- 
dred Favorite  Hymns  ;  arr.angcd  as  a  Hymn  and  Tune  Book 
for  Vestries,  Social  Meetings,  Congregational  and  Family 
Worship,  &c.    By  Darids  E.  Jones. 

This  work  has  already  been  introduced,  and  is  used  with 
great  satisfaction  and  profit  in  the  vestries  of  many  Churclies 
and  in  the  Congregations  of  some,  while  the  publishers  have 
received  numerous  recommendations  from  Clergymen  and 
others.  Those  who  love  the  old  tunes,  and  who  deem  it  a 
desirable  object  that  as  many  as  possible  should  unite  in  the 
singing,  especially  at  social  meetings,  will  find  this  exactly  the 
book  wanted. 

*^f*  Two  Editions  of  the  Work  are  published  —an  Octavo 
Edition,  price  One  Dollar;  a  Duodecimo  Edition,  price  Sev- 
enty-Jive  Cents.  Both  Editions  are  the  same  as  regards  con- 
tents, page  for  page,  and  vary  only  in  the  size  of  type.  A 
liberal  discount  will  be  made  when  ordered  by  the  quaiitity 
for  Churches,  Vestries,  &c. 
New  York,  Apr  17.  tf 

|0b  i  Jfaiitj  f  riiitiiig. 

T.  R.  MARVIN  8l  E.  L-  BALCH, 

No.   4:3  Congress   Street, 

HAVING  EVEIIY  FACILITY  for  executing  work  in  their 
line  vrith  neatness  and  despatch,  solicit  the  patronage  of 
their  friends  and  the  public. 

The  junior  partner  having  devoted  several  years  exclusively 
to  this  branch  of  the  profession,  we  feel  warranted  in  assuring 
gati.>;f action  to  those  who  wish  for  superior  work. 
Boston,  May  1, 1852.  5    3m 


NBW  I/IUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REEI>  &  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  .'if;24  to  S14  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq..,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music- 

The  Nightingale'' s  Nest,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reiciiardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.    Price,  5r6  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  New  Instructions  for  the  Piano:  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  Julius"  Knorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.     Price,  $2. 

G.  P.  K.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Hatdn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Von  \Veber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.     tf 

OLD  AND  MODERN 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN  AND   GEEMAN 
FMOOFS    and   FSSSNTS, 

In    Idue,    Me^Ezotint,     liitltiograpli,    &,c,    &c* 

PLAIN   AND    COLORED. 

THE  particular  attention  of  Connoisseurs  is  invited  to  the 
opportunity  which  is  now  presented,  for  making  additions 
to  their  collections  of  valuable  ENGRAVINGS,  as  many  Proofs 
and  rare  Impressions  of  celebrated  Pictures,  which  are  also 
engraved  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists,  are  for  sale  at 

Apr.  10.  tf  N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13  Tremont  Row. 

MUSIC      KOOS4.§, 
PUBLISHED  BY 

BENJAMIN  B.  MUSSEY  &  CO. 

29   CorsLiliill,    Boston. 

BERTINI'S  PIAKO  FOUTE  INSTRUCTOR. 
A  Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for  the  Piano  Forte. 

By  Henry  Bertini.   The  only  complete  and  correct  edition 

published. 

The  Modern  Harp,  or  BOSTON  SACRED  MELODIST. 
A  Collection  of  Church  Music.  By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  E. 
Gould. 

Tile  Opera  Clioriis  Book.  Consisting  of  Trios,  Quar- 
tets, Quintets,  Solos,  and  Choruses,  from  the  most  pop- 
ular Operas.    By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  Ebgab  Gould. 

^albasatli  SeBiool  Ijiite.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
appropriate  Melodies,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath 
S.:hools. 

T3ie  Tyrolian  Ijyre.  A  Glee  Book  consisting  of  easy 
pieces,  arranged  mostly  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass  voices,  for  the  use  of  Societies,  Schools,  Clubs,  Choirs, 
and  the  social  circle.    By  E.  L.  White  and  John  E.  Gould. 

Sacred  C3ior?as  Book.  Consisting  mostly  of  Selections 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn, Uomberg,  Neukomm,  Rossini,  &c.  Sac,  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte-  Suitable  for 
singing  societies,  and  advanced  schools.  By  Edward  L, 
White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould, 

T5ie  Jenny  Land  Glee  Book.  Consisting  of  the 
most  popular  Songs  sung  by  Mad'Ue  Jenny  Lind.  By 
David  Paine. 

Fopxilar  School  Sons?  Books  ;  THE  WREATH 
OF  SCHOOL  SONGS.  By  Edward  L.  White  and  John  E. 
Gould. 

Elementary  Music  Book.    By  Benjamin  F.  Baker. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

CZEHNY'S  PIANO  FORTE  METHOD. 

AS  ;i  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable. — 
London  Morning  Chronicle. 

it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utihty  it  can  never  be  surpassed. — 
J.  A.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  superior  to  all  others. 
— Drav'i}ig-Room  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  pubhcations. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  other  methods. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It  is  calculated  to  impart  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — Baltiynore  Patriot, 

A  book  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorough  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Sun. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  published. — Norfolk  County 
Journal. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work. — 
N.  Y.  Scientific  American. 

The  most  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind. — Mason''s 
Choral  Advocate. 

It  is  a  standard  work  in  the  musical  circles  of  Great  Britain. 
—  The  Asmonean. 

This  book  must  be  of  great  value  in  schools  and  famihes. — 
N.  Y.  Observer. 

There  is  no  book  published,  which  can  compare  with  this.— 
East  Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  people. — Boston  Transcript. 

Powerful  aids  to  the  learner  are  enibractd  in  this  work. — 
Message  Bird. 

A  deservedly  popular  work. — Philadelphia  Mercvry. 

Czerny  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
berg,  Listz  and  Doehler. — La  France  Musir.ale. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers  in  the 
Union.  Apr  10.     tf 

RATES  FOK  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  {8  lines,)  or  less,  first  insertion,      .    .  S0.50 
'*  "  "  each  additional  inser.      .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .     ,        50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  CO  unin  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    JUNE    12,    1852. 


NO.  10. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
21  SCHOOL  STEEET,  BOSTON. 

TWO   DOLL/IES  PEE  ANNUM. 

For  Bates  of  Advertising,  see  last  page. 
Postage,  in,  advance,  for  any  distance  not  exceeding 
fifty  miles,  ^five  cents  per  quarter  i  for  any  distance  not 
exceedmg  thi'ee  liundred  miles,  ten  cents  per  quarter. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  School  SI. 
Bv  REDDING  &  CO.,  8  State  St. 
"    GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13   Tremont  Roie. 
"    GEO.  W.  LIGHT,  3   CornhiU. 
"    DEXTER  &  BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"    SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  483  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
"    MASON  &  LAW,  23  Park  Row,  New   York. 
"    B.  L.  WALKER,  Fhiladdvhia. 
"    JOSEPH  SHILLINGTON,   Washington,  D.  C. 
"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,   Cincinnati,   O. 
"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  O. 

Persons  wilting  to  become  Agents  for  procuring  subscribers, 
especially  l^hisic- Dealers  and  Teachers,  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Editor,  as  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  commissions  allowed. 


[Translated  ty  the  Editor.] 

FREDERIC     CHOPIN. 

BY  FRANZ  LISZT. 

vm. 

In  the  year  18.36  George  Sand  had  published 
not  only  her  Indiana,  Valentine  and  Jacques,  but 
also  the  Lelia,  that  poem,  of  which  she  afterwards 
said  :  "  If  I  am  sorry  that  I  wrote  it,  it  is  only 
because  I  cannot  write  it  again.  Since  I  once 
more  find  myself  in  a  similar  mood  of  mind,  it 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  my  heart,  could  I  com- 
mence this  work  again  anew."*  In  fact  the 
water-coloring  of  romance  must  have  seemed  very 
flat  to  her,  after  she  had  guided  the  chisel  and 
hammer  of  the  sculptor  and  made  those  half 
colossal  statues,  modelled  those  great  lines,  those 
broad  half-surfaces,  those  contorted  muscles,  which 
in  their  monumental  repose  stUl  exercise  a  seduc- 
tive power  that  makes  one  dizzy,  and  which,  if 
we  look  long  at  them,  move  us  painfully,  as  if, 
reversing  the  Pygmalion  miracle,  the  loving  artist 
had  imprisoned  a  live  Galatea,  in  the  fuU  tide  of 
bliss  and  love,  in  stone,  and  stifled  her  breath  and 
stiffened  her  blood,  in  order  to  perpetuate  her 
beauty.  Wlien  nature  is  thus  transformed  into  a 
work  of  art,  love  is  not  added  to  our  admiration, 
but  on  the  contrary  we  sadly  reahze  how  love  can 
be  transformed  into  admiration. 

About  that  time  George  Sand  heard  a  friend 
of  Chopin,  one  of  those  musicians,  who  had  most 
joyfully  received  him  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  fre- 

n  N  *  Leitres  d'  un  Voyageur. 

M^ 


quently  speak  of  this  extraordinary  artist.  She 
heard  how  more  than  his  talent,  how  his  poetic 
spirit  was  renowned ;  she  became  acquainted  with 
his  compositions  and  admired  their  love-inspired 
grace.  The  richness  of  feeling  in  these  poems, 
the  outpourings  of  a  heart  full  of  nobleness  in 
such  e.xalted  tones,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
her.  Some  countrymen  of  Chopin  spoke  to  her 
of  the  women  of  their  nation  with  an  enthusiasm, 
at  that  time  considerably  heightened  by  the  fresh 
recollection  of  the  exalting  sacrifices,  which  so 
many  noble  Polish  ladies  had  made  in  the  last  war. 
She  discerned  through  these  descriptions  and 
through  the  poetic  effusions  of  the  Polish  artist 
the  ideal  of  a  love,  which  took  the  forms  of  a 
worship  of  Woman.  She  dreamed,  that  here, 
guarantied  against  all  dependence  and  safe  from 
all  oppression,  her  part  would  rise  to  the  fairy 
power  of  a  Peri,  that  higher  nature  friendly  to 
mankind. 

She  was  no  stranger  in  the  regions  of  the  super- 
natural world ;  nature  seemed  before  her,  as  be- 
fore a  favored  daughter,  to  have  unloosed  her 
zone,  revealing  to  her  all  the  charms,  the  humor, 
the  graceful  freaks  of  beauty.  The  same  glance 
which  could  embrace  the  largest  proportions,  did 
not  scorn  to  trace  the  play  of  colors  on  the  wings 
of  a  butterfly  and  to  study  the  marvellous  web, 
which  the  fern  spreads  like  a  canopy  over  the 
woodberries ;  she  loved  to  hear  the  murmur  of 
the  brook,  to  listen  to  the  chirp  of  the  cricket  on 
the  stubble  field  and  to  follow  the  maUciously 
beckoning  dance  of  the  jack-o'-lantern  over  the 
marshes  and  damp  grass  of  the  meadows.  In  her 
slumber  she  was  visited  by  those  "unknown 
friends  out  of  that  land  of  fantasy,  in  which  our 
actual  life  seems  like  a  half-vanished  dream  "  ;  she 
played  with  the  images  of  the  legend  and  knew 
every  secret  of  the  spirit-world. 

She  was  eager  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
mortal,  who  had  winged  his  way  up  to  those  fields , 
"  which  words  cannot  describe,  but  which  must 
exist  somewhere  on  earth  or  on  one  of  those 
planets,  whose  light  we  love  to  contemplate  in  the 
woods,  when  the  moon  is  sinking,"  —  that  artist, 
whose  love,  whose  longing  drew  him  away  over 
the  clouds,  into  the  azure  regions,  after  an  Impos- 
sible. But  ah !  there  too  are  suns  extinguished, 
the  noblest  constellations  of  the  Pleiads  vanish, 
stars  fall  like  gleaming  dew-drops  into  a  Nothing, 
whose  abyss  we  do  not  know ;  and  if  the  soul 
loses  itself  in  the  contemplation  of  these  savan- 
nahs of  the  ajther,  this  blue  Sahara  with  its  circling 


oases,  it  gi'adually  sinks  into  a  melancholy  mood, 
which  is  neither  frightened  away  again  by  inspira- 
tion nor  by  wonder. 

Had  George  Sand  a  presentiment  of  this  in- 
curable melancholy,  which  finally  gets  possession 
of  every  imagination,  that  wastes  itself  in  the  pur- 
suit of  dreams,  the  reality  whereof  exists  not  in  this 
world  ?  Had  she  anticipated  the  shape,  which  in 
such  imaginative  natures  is  at  length  assumed  by 
the  highest  attachment  and  the  most  perfect  self- 
surrender,  sentiments  to  them  synonimous  with 
the  word  love  ?  How  shall  one  seize  the  secret 
of  these  self-concentrated  characters,  which  close 
upon  themselves  as  suddenly,  as  those  flowers, 
which  shut  their  cups  before  the  least  unfriendly 
breath,  only  to  open  them  again  in  the  rays  of  a 
propitious  sun  ?  Such  natures  have  been  called 
"  rich  through  exclusiveness,"  in  opposition  to  those 
"  rich  through  overflowing  fulness."  "  If  they 
meet  and  attract  one  another,  yet  can  they  not 
pass  into  one  another  ;  one  of  the  two  must  con- 
sume the  other  and  leave  nothing  but  its  ashes." 
Yes  truly  !  those  are  such  natures  as  the  frailly 
constituted  artist,  to  whose  memory  these  lines  are 
dedicated ;  they  go  down,  consuming  themselves, 
since  they  will  and  can  live  only  the  one  life,  that 
answers  to  the  demands  of  their  Ideal. 

Chopin  seemed  at  first  to  have  a  certain  shrink- 
ing from  this  lady,  who  was  so  prominent  above 
all  others  and  like  a  Delphic  priestess  uttered  so 
much,  which  others  might  not  utter.  He  avoided, 
he  postponed  meeting  her.  George  Sand  knew 
not,  suspected  not  this  sylph-like  fear;  she  ap- 
proached him,  and  her  look  soon  dissipated  the 
prejudice,  which  he  till  then  had  obstinately  cher- 
ished against  literary  women. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1837  he  became 
subject  to  attacks  of  a  malady,  which  from  that 
time  left  him  scarcely  more  than  haU  his  vital 
energy.  Alarming  symptoms  showed  themselves 
and  compelled  him  to  travel  to  the  south,  to  escape 
the  severe  winter  air.  Madame  Sand,  who  was 
always  so  watchful  and  sympathizing  for  the 
afflictions  of  her  friends,  would  not  allow  him  to 
travel  alone,  since  his  situation  demanded  so  much 
care  and  nursing,  and  she  resolved  to  accompany 
him.  They  selected  the  isle  of  Majorca  for  their 
place  of  abode,  because  there  the  sea  air,  together 
with  the  mild  climate,  is  very  beneficial  to  weak 
lungs.  Although  he  had  so  serious  an  attack  at 
his  departure,  that  his  friends  hardly  expected  to 
see  him  again,  yet  he  survived  there  a  long  and 
painful  sickness  and  his  health  became  so  far 
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restored,   that  it    continued   better  for  several 
years. 

Was  it  the  climate  alone,  that  called  him  back 
to  life  V  Did  not  life  enchain  him  by  its  highest 
chai-m  ?  Perhaps  he  only  remained  in  life,  be- 
cause he  willed  to  live ;  for  who  knows  where  the 
rights  of  the  will  over  our  bodies  leave  oif,  where 
the  dominion  of  the  soul  over  matter  ceases  ? 
All  the  rays  of  fortune  fell  upon  Chopin  at  this 
period  together,  and  as,  when  the  sun's  rays  are 
united  in  the  focus  of  a  crystal,  this  fragile  hearth 
kindles  a  flame  that  has  nothing  earthly,  so  was 
his  life  rekindled  by  those  rays  and  then  shone 
the  brightest.  There  in  solitude,  washed  on  all 
sides  by  the  blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean, 
overshadowed  by  citron  trees,  he  inhaled  the  air, 
for  which  natures,  that  here  below  have  no  home, 
feel  an  eternal  home-sickness,  —  the  air  of  that 
dreamed  of  land,  so  easily  discovered  in  spite  of 
all  reahty  and  of  aU  hindrance,  if  tioo  seek  it,  — 
the  air  of  that  home  of  the  Ideal,  whither  one 
would  fain  take  with  him  all  that  is  fair  and  dear 
to  him,  and  say  like  Mignon :  Dahin,  dahin  lass 
uns  ziehn  ! 

During  the  whole  time  of  his  sickness  Madame 
Sand  never  for  a  moment  left  the  bed-side  of  the 
man,  who  loved  her  until  death  and  with  a  fervor, 
that  did  not  lose  its  strength  when  its  joy  was 
departed,  and  even  then  continued  faithful  to 
itself,  when  it  had  become  painful ;  "  for  it  seems, 
as  if  the  declining  nature  of  the  tone-poet  had 
consumed  itself  in  the  focus  of  admiration  for  that 
woman.  Others  seek  happiness  in  their  affec- 
tions ;  when  they  no  longer  find  it  there,  the 
affections  themselves  gradually  disappear.  So  it  is 
with  almost  all :  but  he  loved  for  love's  sake.  No 
suffering  could  turn  him  from  it.  His  love  could 
pass  after  the  intoxication  of  delight  into  the 
phase  of  sorrow  ;  but  grow  cold  it  could  not.  The 
moment  of  becoming  cold  would  have  been  the 
ceasing  of  the  heart  to  beat,  for  his  love  had  be- 
come his  life." 

In  fact  Madame  Sand  had  become  a  super- 
earthly  being  for  Chopin,  who  had  chased  away 
the  shadows  of  death  from  his  bed.  She  cherished 
him  with  that  all-auticipating,  fond  care,  which 
is  oftentimes  more  heahng  than  the  remedies  pre- 
scribed by  the  physician's  art.  All  the  while  she 
knew  nothing  of  fatigue,  of  exhaustion,  of  ennui ; 
neither  her  powers,  nor  her  spirit  surrendered 
before  the  task.  At  length  the  malady  abated 
and  "  the  presentiment  of  death,  which  gnawed 
at  Chopin's  heart  and  undermined  all  tranquil 
satisfaction,  gradually  moved  further  off:  the 
cheerful,  amiable  spirit  of  his  friend  put  to  flight 
the  gloomy  thoughts,  the  dark  foreboding,  and 
rekindled  his  spiritual  life."  Joy  stepped  into  the 
place  of  cloudy  anxieties  with  the  victorious  up- 
rising of  a  beautiful  day,  which  dawns  on  the 
horizon  after  a  gloomy  night  of  terrors. 

The  recollection  of  the  days,  wliich  he  had  spent 
upon  the  isle  of  Majorca,  remained  in  Chopin's 
heart  like  the  memory  of  an  ecstatic  bliss,  such  as 
fate  vouchsafes  but  once  to  its  most  favored  one. 
In  later  years  he  always  spoke  of  this  period  with 
deep  emotion  and  thankfulness,  as  of  a  benefaction 
equivalent  to  the  happiness  of  a  lifetime,  and 
without  any  hope  that  it  could  ever  be  possible 
to  find  a  like  blessedness  on  earth :  "  The  world 
had  no  joys  more  after  this." 

The  glorious  countries,  which  the  poetess  and 
the  musician  wandered  through  together,  made 
however  a  sharper  impression  on  the  fancy  of  the 


former.  The  beauties  of  nature  had  their  effect, 
to  be  sure,  on  Chopin :  his  soul  was  moved  by 
them  and  felt  in  harmony  with  their  enchant- 
ment, but  without  intellectuaUy  analyzing  it.  As 
a  genuine  musician  he  contented  himself  with 
seizing  and  spirituaKzing  the  impression  of  the 
feehng  from  the  pictures  that  he  saw,  and  he 
turned  his  attention  not  so  much  to  the  plastic 
part,  to  the  picturesque  exterior,  which  belonged 
not  to  his  art. 

After  1840  his  health  declined  by  steady  inter- 
missions. The  weeks,  which  he  spent  every  sum- 
mer on  the  Nohant  estate,  he  counted  for  several 
years  as  his  best  moments.  There  he  worked 
with  satisfaction  and  every  year  brought  several 
compositions  back  with  him :  but  the  winter  always 
increased  his  sufferings.  It  became  difiicult,  and 
soon  impossible,  for  him  to  move  about.  In  the 
winter  of  1846-7  he  could  scarcely  walk  any 
more,  and  he  could  not  go  up  stairs  without  pain- 
ful strictures  in  the  chest:  from  this  time  forward 
he  respited  his  life  only  by  the  greatest  fore- 
thought and  carefulness. 

In  the  opening  of  the  spring  of  1847  he  grew 
worse  from  day  to  day,  and  he  became  so  sick,  that 
they  despaired  of  his  recovery.  He  spoke  during 
this  sickness  frequently  and  almost  with  exclusive 
partiality  of  the  Sand,  without  bitterness  and 
without  reproach.  Tears  came  into  his  eyes  at 
the  mention  of  her  name,  and  the  recollection  of 
past  days  was  to  him  a  painful  consolation. 

In  spite  of  the  diversions,  by  which  his  friends 
sought  to  turn  him  from  the  subject,  he  always 
came  back  to  it,  as  if  he  wanted  to  destroy  life  by 
the  recollection  of  the  feeling,  which  had  made 
life  beautiful,  and  to  stifle  himself  in  this  deadly 
aroma.  In  vain  they  tried  to  remove  his  thoughts 
from  this  object ;  he  kept  continually  speaking  of 
it  —  and  when  he  spoke  of  it  no  longer,  did  he 
not  continue  to  think  of  it  ?  It  was  as  if  he  would 
have  sucked  in  this  poison,  that  he  might  not  have 
to  breathe  it  too  long. 

Would  that  in  the  limited  number  of  days  that 
were  meted  out  to  him,  he  could  have  been 
spared  the  bitter  pang,  that  set  a  goal  to  them !  As 
a  tender  and  at  the  same  time  fiery  soul,  which 
needed  much  however  for  its  inward  contentment 
in  its  fine  feehng  and  its  sensibility  to  impressions 
uncongenial  to  his  nature,  he  could  have  satisfied 
himself  only  among  the  shining  forms,  which  his 
creative  art  evoked,  and  with  the  noble  pain  of 
living  for  his  fatherland,  to  which  he  had  given  a 
place  of  refuge  in  his  breast.  But  he  became  a 
further  victim,  and  a  noble  and  exalted  victim  of 
that  momentary  attractive  power  of  two  natures 
striving  in  opposite  directions,  which  in  their 
sudden  meeting  feel  a  surprising  charm,  which 
they  take  for  a  lasting  feeling,  and  raise  to  the 
level  of  this  feeling  hopes  and  promises,  which 
they  can  never  realize.  At  the  vanishing  of  the 
dream,  that  one  of  the  two  natures,  which  is  the 
tenderest  and  most  fuU  of  feeling,  the  most  abso- 
lute in  its  hopes  and  inclinations,  and  to  which  it 
is  impossible  to  transfer  these,  will  be  the  one  to 
wilt  and  crumble  away.  Fearful  power  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  noble  gifts  of  man !  How 
often  they  drag  after  them  the  torch  of  desolation, 
like  the  horses  of  the  sun,  when  the  unheeding 
hand  of  Phaeton  gives  them  loose  reins  ! 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


MEMORIES. 

FROM   TEKi'TSOK'S   "  I'EINCESS." 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Eise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 
In  looking  on  the  happy  antumn  fields. 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld, 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge ; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah,  sad  and  strange,  as  in  dark  summer  da'wns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awaken'd  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  gi-ows  a  glimmering  square ; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remember'd  kisses  after  death, 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feign'd 
On  lips  that  are  for  others ;  deep  as  love. 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  mth  all  regret ; 
0  death  in  life,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 


1^  The  Moral  Laws  are  also  those  of  Art. 
Robert  Schumann's  Musical  Life-Maxims. 
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How  to  Play  a  Grand  Flute  Solo. 

Every  concert-goer  will  see  the  point  of  C. 
Sharp's  advice  to  his  friend  on  the  eve  of  playing 
a  grand  Flute  Concerto  Solo.  We  find  it  in  an 
old  London  paper : 

Ml/  advice  to  Mr.  P. 

My  dear  Phunniwistl,  as  soon  as  your  turn 
arrives  you  will  of  course  keep  the  audience 
waiting  some  little  time  in  expectation  —  it  does 
them  good,  whets  the  appetite,  and  makes  them 
curious  ;  stay  until  they  get  tolerably  fidgetty,  and 
then  make  your  appearance.  Now  mind !  a  grand 
Concerto  always  begins  with  a  row  —  or  else  it 
cannot  be  grand  ;  so  tell  your  friend  who  "just 
scored  it "  for  you,  not  to  spare  the  brass.  Well 
then,  you  commence  with  a  crash,  key  of  C,  aU 
the  instruments  starting  in  unison.  Now  the 
strain  moves  onward.  Andante  maestoso,  you 
standing  watching  your  music,  with  your  flute 
cast  negligently  into  the  hollow  of  your  arm,  and 
your  head  as  gracefully  on  one  side,  as  you  can 
manage  to  get  it.  Having  told  your  friend  on  what 
popular  air  you  have  composed  your  concerto,  or 
fantasia,  he  will,  if  he  be  a  clever  fellow,  touch 
upon  it  a  little  during  the  introduction,  while  you 
occasionally,  only  occasionally,  mind  me  —  will 
put  the  flute  to  your  lips,  and  play  a  bar  or  two 
of  it,  just  to  show  the  folks  you  could  play  the  in- 
troduction, if  it  was  not  "  infra  dig,"  and  you  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  humor ;  however,  let  that  pass. 
The  orchestra  are  reaching  a  climax,  climbing, 
climbing,  and  bearing  your  flute  on  the  top  of 
their  accumulated  harmony,  until  you  all  come 
too^ether  upon  another  crash,  more  stupendous,  if 
possible,  than  the  first.  Dominant  seventh  upon 
C,  you  holding  the  tip-topermost  B  flat.  The 
crash  over,  the  orchestra  is  silent,  leaving  you 
floating  in  the  air  with  your  aforesaid  B  flat,  a 
long,  liquid,  melting,  streamy  note,  which  you 
hold  out  as  long  as  you  can  without  endangering 
the  wind  pipe,  or  getting  too  red  in  the  face. 
Then  come  scattering  and  tumbling  down  as  fast 
as  possible,  with  all  sorts  of  skips  and  hops,  quirps 
and  quirks,  and  trills,  and  the  various  other  beau- 
ties of  which  the  instrument  is  so  susceptible, 
until  you  settle  somewhere  about  the  middle  of 
the  lower  octave,  upon  a  serious,  right  down, 
hearty  shake  ;  which  pump  out  there,  as  long  as 
your  strength  lasts ;  then  suddenly  pitch  it  up  an 
octave  higher,  and  then,  if  you  can,  an  octave 
higher  still,  and  then  drop  gradually,  and  gently, 
and  sweetly,  by  a  chromatic  passage,  down  again 
into  the  tune. 

Now  as  to  this  tune,  I  wiU  suppose  you  have 
chosen  one  of  the  most  popular  airs  of  the  day  — 
"  Polly  put  the  kettle  on,"  for  instance  —  for  in 
composing  either  a  fantasia,  or  concerto,  it  is  not 
essentially  necessary  that  the  air,  any  more  than 
the  scoring  for  the  orchestra,  should  be  bond  Jide 
your  own  work.  "  Polly  put  the  kettle  on,"  wUl 
make  an  excellent  theme,  and  from  the  rarity 
with  which  it  is  heard  in  a  concert  room,  will 
doubtless  be  the  more  strikingly  effective.  There- 
fore, "  Polly  put  the  kettle  on."  Having  finished 
the  favorite  air  with  two  cadenzas,   the  second 
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longer  than  the  first,  and  the  first  too  long  for  any 
thing,  the  orchestra  will  take  it  up,  and  play  it 
once  through.  That  being  well  over,  you  gather 
up  your  features  into  a  look  of  fierce  determina- 
tion, and  come  at  once  to  the  scratch ;  you  set 
ofi"  almost  by  yourself,  with  a  something  that  can 
be  "  better  felt  than  described ;"  something  won- 
derfully and  terrifically  difficult ;  something  pres- 
tissimo, of  course,  full  of  awful  skips  from  the 
lowest  note  to  the  highest,  and  corresponding  dives 
down  again,  mingled  with  chromatic  runs,  and 
reheved  by  occasional  groups  of  triplets  and  sex- 
tets, and  other  lets  and  tets,  and  whatever  those 
divisions  of  time  are  called  by  which  the  performer 
is  directed  to  play  innumerable  hemi-demi-semi- 
quavers  in  the  time  of  one  whole  one  ;  and  then 
you  wind  up  the  variation,  if  it  may  be  so  styled, 
with  a  sky-rocketty  sort  of  a  rush,  from  the  lowest 
C  of  the  instrument,  inconceivably  wonderful, 
and  there  will  ensue  a  sort  of  struggle  between 
the  audience  and  the  orchestra,  the  former  mak- 
ixv"  the  windows  rattle  with  their  plaudits,  the 
latter  trying  to  be  heard  in  "  Polly  put  the  kettle 
on  "  —  which  it  repeats  as  if  on  purpose  to  show 
how  extremely  original,  and  unlike  the  air,  the 
variation  really  was. 

Here  a  pause  of  some  little  duration  must  in- 
tervene. Then  do  you  commence ;  but  under 
far  different  circumstances ;  your  countenance 
must  have  lost  its  joyous  gaiety,  and  have  assiuned 
a  sombre,  lacrymose  expression  (if  you  could  put 
on  rouge,  and  then  contrive,  in  turning  your  head 
round  towards  the  orchestra,  to  rub  it  off  with 
your  pocket  handkerchief,  it  would  have  a  capital 
effect ;)  the  flute  must  be  raised  slowly  and  sadly 
to  the  lips,  while  a  low,  tremulous,  sorrowful  note 
will  announce  to  the  expectant  audience  the 
commencement  of  the  Adagio  con  molto  espres- 
sione.  Now,  to  perform  an  adagio,  or  compose 
an  adagio,  is  generally  held  to  be  a  very  difficult 
piece  of  business ;  but  in  this  case,  nothing  will 
be  easier.  Your  adagio  will  simply  consist  of 
"  Polly  put  the  kettle  on,"  —  played  in  a  style  of 
eloquent  despondency,  slow  and  hopeless,  save 
that  you  relieve  your  mind  at  every  other  bar  by 
a  strenuous  shake,  or  now  and  then  a  prodigious 
flight  of  notes,  as  if  too  much  grief  had  made 
you  crazy  ;  and  then  for  the  conclusion,  you  must 
touch  the  heart  in  a  series  of  pathetic  appeals 
perfectly  irresistible,  get  up  to  the  top  B  flat  again, 
shake  it  gently,  then  whine  down  two  or  three 
half  tones,  and  give  some  other  note  a  shake,  and 
go  on  whining,  and  shaking,  and  sighing,  and 
dying,  till  all  the  audience  have  closed  their  eyes 
to  hide  the  nascent  tear  and  it  would  evidently 
be  dangerous  to  add  to  their  distress. 

Grief  is  dry.  You  must,  therefore,  have  some- 
thing particularly  spruce  and  spirited  in  store, 
wherewith  to  dispel  the  gloom  you  have  communi- 
cated. The  Rondo  Finale  !  This  time  the  air 
may  be  given  in  six-eight  measure,  just  by  way  of 
showing  your  musical  invention  and  research. 
Extended  arpeggios,  runs,  rushes,  rattles  and 
screams ;  with  a  second  edition  of  the  first  varia- 
tion, together  with  the  air  played  in  three  parts  — 
that  is  to  say  —  heard  first  in  the  upper  regions, 
with  a  "pJdt,"  ^^phit,"  '■^  pldt ;"  then  down  at  the 
bottom  with  a  "  iurr,"  and  lastly  in  the  middle 
passage,  hobbling  away  in  the  form  of  an  accom- 
paniment. So  you  will  proceed  with  a  "  phit," 
"burr,"  "bobble,"  "bobble,"  "burr,"  "phit," 
setting  at  last  into  a  brilliant  close,  which  to  render 
positively  triumphant,  give  them  one  more  tre- 
mendous chromatic  scramble  over  the  wholg  com- 
pass of  the  instrument,  (in  two  parts  if  possible,) 
and  then,  my  dear  Phunniwistl,  will  you  come  off 
with  flying  colors  indeed.  Then  will  the  electri- 
fied audience  stamp,  shout  and  rave,  with  delight. 
Then  will  you  make  your  modest  retiring  bow, 
and  descending  into  the  room,  shake  hands  with 
your  pupils,  who,  by  a  previous  arrangement, 
crowd  to  congratulate  you. 

Yours,  sincerely,  C.  Shaep. 
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Do  not  judge  a  composition  on  a  first  hearing ; 
what  pleases  you  at  once,  is  not  always  the  best. 
Masters  would  be  studied.  Much  will  become 
clear  to  you  for  the  first  time  in  your  old  age.  — 
Robert  Schumann's  Musical  Life-Maxims. 


Music  in  tlie  past  Half  Century. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Harvard  Musical  AssociO' 
lion,  at  CocMtuate  Hall,  Boston,  Dec.  22, 1851. 

EY    SAMUEL  JENNISON,  JR. 
[Continued  from  page  68.] 

On  the  other  hand,  the  comparative  rarity  in 
the  musical  world  of  the  more  lofty  species  of 
composition,  the  Oratorio,  is  evidence,  it  appears 
to  me,  not  only  of  the  greater  demand  for  the  di- 
versions of  the  Opera,  but  also  of  the  compara- 
tive infrequency  of  the  necessary  inspiration 
and  science  to  produce  that  style  of  work.  A 
few  great  productions,  however,  exist,  amid  the 
multiplicity  of  pieces  for  the  theatre,  which  show 
that  the  impressions  of  the  earlier  masters  are  not 
yet  wholly  effaced ;  and  the  "  Mount  of  Olives," 
the  "  Last  Judgment,"  "  The  Death  of  Jesus," 
"  The  Palestine,"  the  "  Elijah,"  and  "  St.  Paul," 
of  Beethovekt,  Spohe,  Schneider,  Dr. 
Ckotch  and  Mendelssohn,  with  a  few  others, 
are  specimens  of  mighty  works  that  have  been 
done  in  our  day.  It  often  seems  to  me  that  if 
one  should  doubt  the  superiority  of  the  masters 
of  Oratorio  above  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  modern  secular  musical  drama,  he 
need  but  ask  of  himself  the  question :  could 
KossiNi,  could  Donizetti,  have  created  the 
"  Hallelujah  Chorus,"  "  Be  not  afraid,"  "  The 
Heavens  are  telling  ?  "  That  prayer  in  "  Moses 
in  Egypt,"  given  with  the  full  force  of  the  pow- 
erful chorus  and  orchestra  of  an  Italian  troupe, 
is,  it  is  true,  grand  and  effective ;  but  is  it  not 
also  true,  that  in  comparison  with  such  chorusses 
it  might  have  been,  so  far  as  the  structure  is  con- 
cerned, the  production  of  a  tyro  ? 

Indeed,  the  extent  of  learning  of  the  German 
masters  we  of  this  generation  may  almost  des- 
pair of  attaining,  when  we  read  the  severe  crit- 
icism which  Beethoven,  regardless  of  rules  as 
he  was,  applied  to  Kossini,  after  examining  the 
score  of  The  Barber  of  Seville ;  "  He  might  have 
made  a  good  musician,  if  his  master  had  oftener 
given  him  a  flogging." 

Upon  the  subject  of  Musical  instruments,  and 
their  employment,  called  Instrumentation  —  the 
means  by  which  we  derive  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  enjoyment,  and  which  would  seem  to  demand 
some  notice,  —  in  addition  to  the  very  brief  allu- 
sion time  will  permit  me  here  to  make,  let  me  re- 
fer you  to  two  chapters  in  a  small  volume  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  M.  Fetis  for  the  Boston 
Academy  of  Music,  and  published  in  this  city, 
about  ten  years  since,  entitled  "Music  Explained," 
or  to  its  original  in  your  Library,  and  to  the  en- 
tertaining pages  of  Mr.  Gardner's  "Music  of 
Nature." 

As  for  the  instruments :  —  the  Oboe  no  longer 
retains  the  eminence  it  once  enjoyed  as  the  haul 
bois  or  high  wood  in  the  band,  having  yielded  to  the 
flute  and  piccolo.  The  flute,  which  in  its  earliest 
days  yielded  not  a  little  delight  with  its  solitary 
brass  key,  to  be  pressed  by  the  little  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  has  long  dropped  the  appellation  of 
German  flute,  which  it  once  bore  to  indicate  the 
country  from  which  it  reoriginated,  and  now  with 
its  load  of  showy,  silver  keys,  increased  from 
four  even  to  the  number  of  seventeen,  has  ex- 
tended its  compass  downward  from  its  former 
limit  of  D,  to  C,  B  flat,  and  in  some  instances 
even  to  A  below  the  staff;  and  in  the  form  of 
Boehm  and  Diatonic,  seems  destined  to  admit 
of  a  yet  greater  rapidity  of  fingering,  and  to  ac- 


quire an  improved  capacity  of  expression.  It  is 
a  circumstance  worth  remarking,  and  indicating 
no  doubt  the  inferior  estimation  in  which  this  in- 
strument has  been  held  by  the  best  writers,  that 
of  all  the  sonatas  for  the  piano-forte,  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  none,  I  believe,  are  found,  in- 
tended for  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  while 
arrangements  for  the  vioUn  are  most  frequently, 
and  for  other  instruments  occasionally,  met  with. 
The  flute,  in  short,  as  has  been  acknowledged, 
stiU  remains  unworthy  of  the  rank  of  a  con- 
certo instrument. 

The  clarinet,  which  fifty  years  ago,  soon  after 
its  introduction,  was  thought  so  warlike  in  its 
tones,  that  Napoleon's  regimental  bands  were 
provided  with  large  numbers  of  them,  to  which  a 
prominent  place  was  assigned,  has  now  quite  dis- 
appeared from  the  street.  The  imperfections  of 
this  instrument,  so  valuable  in  the  orchestra,  have 
not  yet  been  overcome;  and  such  is  still  the 
falsity  of  its  tones,  the  performer  may  be  ob- 
served to  substitute  from  time  to  time  a  second 
and  a  third,  based  upon  a  different  key-note,  in 
the  place  of  that  he  has  been  holding. 

The  serpent  has  gone  cpite  out  of  date. 

The  horn  and  the  trumpet,  both  introduced 
into  the  orchestra  within  less  than  a  hundred 
years,  have  since  our  boyhood  altered  their  sim- 
ple appearance  by  a  variety  of  added  valves, 
tubes,  or  crooks ;  and  their  species  have  become 
so  numerous  under  the  names  of  post  horn.  Sax 
horn,  valve  trumpet,  cornopeon,  tuba,  ophicleide, 
&c.,  that  of  the  distinctions  between  them  few 
have  a  distinct  idea  beyond  the  dealers  and  virtu- 
osos themselves.  The  extensive  addition  of  keys 
to  all  this  class  of  wind  instruments,  ■ —  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  last  half  century,  —  while  it  has 
enlarged  greatly  their  capacity,  has  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  modified,  and  at  times  impaired  the 
original  tone ;  although  imparting  occasionally 
a  brilliancy  which  did  not  formerly  belong  to 
them. 

The  contrabasso,  which  used  to  be  played  with 
but  three  strings,  is  now  found  in  the  orchestra 
with  a  fourth ;  and,  all  unwieldy  as  it  is,  has  been, 
in  late  years,  in  the  hands  of  a  Bottesini,  made 
to  perform  with  astonishing  success  the  part  of  a 
solo  instrument. 

The  pianoforte,  with  its  more  extended  key 
board,  has  arrived  at  the  boundaries,  in  both  high 
and  low  notes,  beyond  which  sounds  cease  to  be 
capable  of  discrimination  to  any  practical  pur- 
pose by  the  ear. 

The  last  of  the  performers  in  London,  upon 
the  old  viol-da-gamba,  the  strict  bass  viol,  Charles 
Frederic  Abel,  died  a  short  time  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  Its  successor, 
the  violoncello,  was,  according  to  the  import  of  its 
name,  the  diminutive  of  the  old  violone,  the 
largest  of  the  viol  family,  which  was  mounted 
with  seven  strings,  had  frets  upon  its  finger  board, 
was  supported  upon  a  pedestal  when  played,  and 
was  the  precursor  of  the  modern  contrabasso,  or 
double-bass.  A  monster  instrument  of  this  spe- 
cies, to  which  the  contrabasso  bore  the  same  re- 
lation which  the  violoncello  does  to  that,  was 
added  during  the  last  half  century,  but  was  soon 
found  to  be  of  no  practical  value. 

The  violin  alone  of  all  instruments  still  pre- 
serves the  same  size,  shape  and  number  of  stiings 
it  bore  many  generations  ago;  and  a  Stradiva- 
rius,  an  Amati,  a  Steiner,  a  Guamerius,  with  the 
age  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  centuries  upon 
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it,  is  not  only  an  enviable  but  a  valuable  pos- 
session.* 

Those  familiar  with  this  instrument  will  appre- 
ciate the  prodigious  progress  made  in  plaj-ing, 
since  the  time  of  Lulli,  one  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  watching  for 
C  in  alt  (which  is  reached  by  extending  the  Tittle 
finger,)  like  a  breaker  ahead,  would  cry  out  a 
caution  to  the  perfoi-mers  —  "  Gar  V  Ut!"  "Look 
out  for  the  C!  "  Or  since  the  time  of  Cramer, 
the  Enghsh  virtuoso,  who,  advertising  the  per- 
formance of  a  Solo  at  a  certain  concert,  gave  no- 
tice that  "  on  this  occasion  only  he  will  reach 
harmonic  E ;  a  feat  never  performed  before." 
"  To  reach  D,  on  the  third  position,"  writes  one, 
"  producing  anything  in  the  shape  of  tone,  was  in 
those  days  considered  a  miracle;  and  to  bring 
forth  another  hitherto  unknown  sound,  harmonic 
E,  was  too  much ;  the  hianan  mind  could  scarce- 
ly give  credit  to  it." 

The  Organ ;  behold  it  as  it  was  in  its  infancy, 
centuries  ago,  the  rudest,  most  frightful  of  instra- 
ments ;  the  object  of  its  but  ten  or  occasionally 
fifteen  keys  merely  to  accompany  with  the  same 
note  the  voice  of  the  singer  of  plain  chant ;  when 
each  key,  three,  four,  and  even  five  inches  in 
width,  required  the  whole  force  of  the  clenched 
hand  to  press  it  down ;  when  to  the  discordant 
shriek  of  brass  pipes  incapable  of  soft  expression, 
was  added  the  noise  of  some  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  pair  of  bellows,  set  in  motion  by  the  hands 
of  twice  or  thrice  as  many  strong  men. 

The  Organ ;  costliest,  most  majestic  of  instru- 
ments, "whose  diapasons,"  says  an  old  English 
divine,  "  could  they  but  articulate,  would  repeat 
no  text  of  the  Bible,  without  dignity  and  rever- 
ence ; "  behold  it  now  in  all  the  grandeur  of  its 
dimensions,  in  the  chaste  simplicity  of  its  una- 
dorned, or  the  magnificence  of  its  decorated  ex- 
terior; listen  to  it  in  the  soft  sweetness  of  its 
Dulciana,  Flute,  Cremona,  ClarabeUa,  or  the 
thundering  might  which  bursts  forth  in  thunder 
tones  from  its  triple  banks,  on  those  sonorous 
words,  "  Wonderful,  Counsellor,"  and  behold 
there  what  the  ingenuity  of  man  hath  wrought, 
and  acknowledge  it,  in  the  words  of  M.  Fetis, "  one 
of  the  noblest  inventions  of  the  human  mind." 

If  within  this  period  no  fundamentally  new 
modes  of  producing  sound  have  been  discovered, 
there  have  appeared  such  multitudes  of  new 
combinations  of  the  old,  in  a  variety  of  instru- 
ments for  which  names  must  be  obtained,  that  the 
inventors  have  been  put  to  all  imaginable  shifts 
to  find  suitable  appellatives. 

What  numberless  compounds  of  classic  words 
that  could  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  music  ! 
With  Melodeon,  Harmonica,  and  Seraphina,  all 
are  familiar.  But  how  shall  one  venture  to  enu- 
merate Harmonium,  Orchestrion,  Celestina,  Baru- 
chordon,  Euphon,  Plectro-euphon,  and  Poly- 
plectron,  JEdophone,  Concertina,  Glycibarisono, 
Eumelia,  ^ol-harmonica,  Eoline,  and  Eolodion; 
Aerophone,  Terpodion,  Kaliffthongon,  and  the 
like,  which  by  no  means  complete  the  list  of 
those  produced  within  or  nearly  within  the  half 
century  ? 

What  may  be  the  final  result  of  the  tendency 
to  combine  the  properties  of  various  instruments, 
a  tendency  more  familiarly  illustrated  in  the  At- 
tachments, so  called,  to  the  piano  forte,  Jiolian, 
Dolce  Campana  &c.,  we  cannot  pretend  to  fore- 
see. Questionable  as  the  success  of  these  exper- 
iments may  still  be  deemed,  it  is  probable  that 
after  the  prejudices  which  usually  attend  upon 
the  introduction  of  novelties  are  laid  aside,  large 
additions  to  the  resources  of  harmony  may  be 
eventually  acknowledged. 

For  the  Enharmonic  Organ,  which  demands 
more  particular  mention,  —  a  revival  in  name  at 
least,  and  somewhat  in  character,  of  an  instru- 
ment invented  several  years  ago,  the  merits  of 
which  then  created,  as  this,  from  its  recent  exhi- 
bition in  our  city  has  done,  considerable  discus- 
sion,—  nothing  less  is  claimed  by  its  friends  than 
that  it  wUl  bring  about   a   complete   revolution 

*  Within  a  very  short  time,  however,  an  improvement 
in  the  violin  has  been  invented  in  New  York,  by  which, 
it  is  said,  a  common  instrument  of  even  the  cheapest 
kind  can  be  made  to  produce  a  tone  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  a  favorite  Cremona. 


in  the  science  of  harmony.  They  would  fain 
persuade  us  that  the  world  has  hitherto  been 
in  a  darkness  upon  which  this  invention  is  des- 
tined to  throw  a  new  and  marvellous  light. 

Upon  so  startling  a  proposition  we  will  dwell 
no  longer  than  to  say,  that  it  seems  extremely 
doubtful  whether  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  new 
system  of  harmony  must  not,  with  that  of  estab- 
lishing a  new  method  of  plionetic  spelling,  or  of 
musical  notation,  of  which  the  recent  instances 
are  by  no  means  the  only  ones,  simply  have 
its  short  day  and  be  forgotten  ;  or  whether  there 
are  such  genuine  advantages  in  the  radical 
changes  proposed,  that  at  some  future  day  under 
the  reign  of  a  new  order  of  harmony,  the  de- 
lights of  music  may  have  become  so  intensified 
that  the  misuse  of  the  sharpened  G  for  the  flat 
A,  and  vice  versa,  will  be  torture  to  the  ear,  and 
the  musical  antiquarian,  handling  our  instruments, 
which  make  no  distinction  between  these  and 
similar  tones,  will  class  us  too  among  the  barba- 
rians of  a  bygone  age. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  remember  how  many 
a  novelty  of  apparent  value  and  importance, 
comes  to  the  surface  of  this  ever  seething  caldron 
of  Time,  only  to  be  again  submerged  and  hidden 
in  oblivion,  I  do  not  see  how  any  can  place  con- 
fidence in  the  success  of  the  most  promising 
invention  of  this  nature  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
when  we  remember  the  acknowledged  mysteries 
of  the  musical  scale,  the  unsolved  problems  in 
musical  mathematics,  possibly  herein  in  some  way 
awaiting  their  final  elucidation,  and  when  we 
consider  what  ages  the  world  and  the  Art  have 
yet  before  them,  we  may  well  refrain  from  ven- 
turing an  imfavorable  prediction. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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Ekrata.  In  that  portion  of  Mr.  Jennison's  excellent 
address  on  "  Music  in  the  past  Half  Century,"  which  we 
gave  last  week,  the  word  "rapid"  was  printed  for 
"vapid,"  and  "superficially"  for  " supei-ficial."  Seve- 
ral other  inaccuracies,  which  crept  in,  will  be  accounted 
for  by  the  absence  of  the  -vreiter,  owing  to  which  the 
paper  did  not  receive  his  revision. 


Mr.  E.  F.  Baucke  is  authorized  to  obtain  new  sub- 
scribers for  this  Journal  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  to  receive  the  subscription  money  of  the 
same  m  advance. 


ALBON  I. 

The  great  contralto  —  greatest  in  the  world, 
with  whom  no  one  is  ever  compared,  unless  it  be 
Angui  —  arrived  in  New  York  on  Monday  in 
the  Hei-mann,  accompanied  by  Signori  Eoviere 
and  Sangiovanni.  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
her  intended  movements  in  this  country,  but  pre- 
sume that  she  ■svill  soon  be  heard  in  concerts, 
although  much  has  been  said  of  a  certain,  indo- 
lent, luxurious  temperament,  which,  with  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  and  of  forttme,  may  lead  her 
to  be  in  no  veiy  hot  haste  to  commence  her 
triumphs  just  before  the  dog  days.  We  have 
seen  it  intimated  that  Mr.  Niblo  is  perhaps  some- 
how in  the  secret  of  her  movements. 

Of  her  past  career  we  have  time  to  glean  only 
a  few  particulars,  at  third  or  fourth  hand. 

Marietta  Alboni  was  born  at  Cesena,  in 
1826,  of  very  honorable  parents,  and  received  an 
excellent  education.  At  the  age  of  eleven  she 
took  lessons  in  music  of  the  celebrated  Maestro 
Bagioli.  Eight  years  after  she  entered  the 
Lyceum  of  Bologna,  when  Rossini  was  its  director. 
Her  first  dehut  was  at  Milan,  in  the  great  theatre 
of  La  Scala,  where  she  continued  to  sing  during 


four  seasons.  She  then  sung  three  engagements 
at  Vienna,  and  made  her  mark,  like  all  the  first 
class  Italian  artists,  in  St.  Petersburg.  She  left 
that  city  in  1845  for  Germany,  after  which  time 
she  made  no  engagements  with  managers,  but 
sang,  as  her  mood  prompted,  in  the  principal 
cities,  sharing  in  London  the  triumphs  of  Grisl, 
Mario  and  Tamburini,  until  she  came  to  Paris, 
where  the  rapture  of  her  admirers  had  no  prece- 
dent, both  at  the  Italian  and  Grand  Opera 
houses. 

Recently  she  has  been  exciting  great  enthusiasm 
in  Belgium.  And  her  last  public  appearance  was 
in  Paris,  on  the  13th  of  May,  at  a  grand  solemnity 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  at 
which  Louis  Napoleon  assisted.  She  was  the 
great  star  of  the  occasion  and  astonished  and  de- 
lighted everybody  by  her  singing.  The  theatre 
was  superbly  illuminated,  and  all  the  musical 
authorities  of  Paris  were  present.  Rachel,  the 
great  tragedian,  however,  had  too  much  patriotic 
pride,  which  could  not  influence  Alboni,  being  a 
foreigner.  The  director  of  the  Grand  Opera 
made  propositions  to  her  to  sing  in  Halevy's  new 
opera,  Le  Juif  Errant,  and  ofiered  to  produce 
expressly  for  her  a  piece  of  Balfe's  :  Manon  I'  Es- 
caut,  the  "  cheval  de  bataille,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
of  Malibran.  But  she  had  concluded  all  the  pre- 
limlnar}-  arrangements  for  a  trip  to  America. 

AVe  have  not  heard  Alboni,  but  the  "  Howadji " 
has,  who  writes  thus  in  the  Tribune : 

"  Marietta  Alboni  is  about  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  —  has  great  embonpoint,  —  used  to  keep  her 
hair  clipped  short  and  hanging  in  her  neck,  when 
we  heai"d  her  two  or  three  years  since  in  Europe  — 
has  remarkable  self-possession  and  almost  Indiffer- 
ence of  manner  upon  the  stage,  of  which  Steffa- 
none  constantly  reminded  us,  and  achieves  her 
glowing  triumphs  more  by  the  splendor  of  her 
voice  and  her  exquisite  management  of  it  than  by 
any  dramatic  genius,  in  which  she  is  deficient. 
Her  voice  is  the  purest,  richest,  fullest  and  sweet- 
est contralto.  The  limited  repertoire  for  such  a 
voice  has  induced  Alboni,  who  is  singularly  rest- 
less, with  aU  her  languor  of  temperament,  to 
undertake  many  parts  not  strictly  within  her 
range ;  but  so  remarkable  is  her  voice,  so  delicious 
to  hear  under  any  circumstances,  that  we  believe 
she  has  achieved  a  success  in  every  part  she  has 
undertaken.  Two  years  since,  while  Paris  and 
the  foreign  musical  world  were  electrified  by  the 
new  opera  of  Meyerbeer,  The  Prophete,  and  by 
the  triumph  of  Viardot,  in  the  role  of  Fides, 
Alboni,  who  had  never  sung  in  French,  (an  ordeal 
from  which  the  most  accomplished  Italian  and 
German  artists  shrink  before  a  Paris  audience,) 
quietly  studied  the  part,  and  upon  the  departure 
of  Viardot,  —  amid  the  doubts,  fears,  uncertainties, 
and  nervous  hopes  on  the  part  of  her  friends,  who 
mistrusted  that  she  was  periling  her  fame  —  Al- 
boni appeared  at  the  Grand  Opera,  sang  the  part 
in  French,  and  with  such  success  that  tlie  feuille- 
tons  of  all  the  journals  were  frantic  next  morning, 
in  their  efforts  to  discover  a  word  expressive 
enough  to  describe  a  triumjjh  so  unexpected  and 
entiue.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  a  few 
evenings  afterward,  in  this  Opera,  and  although 
we  could  not  sharp  the  enthusiasm  of  the  critics  tor 
the  performance  as  a  whole,  because  it  requires 
remarkable  dramatic  power,  yet  we  enjoyed  to 
the  utmost,  as  always  before,  the  wonderful  voice 
with  which  she  illustrated  the  elaborate  music  of 
Meyerbeer.  In  Rossini's  music,  in  his  brilliant 
finales  and  scenas,  like  the  Non  piu  mesta,  Alboni 
is  wonderful.  Her  voice  pours  out  of  her  mouth 
without  the  slightest  efibrt,  and  with  irresistible 
eifect,  and  gushes  through  the  glittering  fioriture 
of  that  style  with  a  sparkUng  facility  which  is  most 
fascinating. 

'  And  her  voice's  music,  call  it  the  well's  bubbling,  the 
bird's  warble.' 


The  Brindisi,  from  Lucrezia  Borgia,  known  as 
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tlie  Drinking-song,  is  anotlier  of  lier  exquisite  bits 
of  vocalization.  She  used  often  to  sing  it  between 
the  acts  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  and  it 
always  excited  unmingled  enthusiasm. 

"  The  quality  of  her  voice  is  so  sympathetic, 
that  every  one,  whether  he  knows  or  cares  any- 
thing for  music  or  not,  will  be  pleased  as  by  a 
delicious  sensation,  and  we  shall  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if  she  excites  more  enthusiasm  at  her  con- 
certs than  did  Madame  Goldsohmidt. 

"  We  say  this,  not  having  heard  her  for  two 
years." 


Ole  Bull's  Second  Concert,  last  Saturday 
evening,  though  not  quite  so  fully  attended,  was 
more  enthusiastic  than  the  first.  Indeed  in  these 
times  an  audience  of  nine  hundred  or  a  thousand, 
at  the  dollar  price,  for  a  purely  instrumental  con- 
cert, and  out  of  the  season,  may  be  considered 
great  success  in  Boston.  The  day  is  past,  as  we 
have  said  before,  when  solo-playing,  even  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  the  best  appointed  in  the 
way  of  orchestral  surroundings,  can  charm  crowds 
as  it  once  charmed. 

Each  part  was  opened  by  the  Germanians 
with  an  exquisite  faiiy  overture,  exquisitely 
played :  the  first,  that  to  "  Oberou  "  —  Oberon's 
Wunder-horn  —  by  Weber,  and  the  second,  that 
to  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  by  Mendels- 
sohn,—  a  music,  which  has  now  become  a  quite 
familiar  and  delightful  part  of  our  existence ;  we 
could  no  more  afford  not  to  know  it,  than  we  could 
not  to  know  oui-  Shakspeare. 

Ole  BuU's  pieces,  with  one  exception,  were  to 
our  taste  of  the  most  interesting  in  his  rejjertoire. 
Especially  so  the  first  piece :  Cantabile  Dolorosa 
and  Hondo  Giocoso,  in  which  there  was  more 
form  and  unity  of  spirit,  and  a  less  fatiguing 
length  of  restless,  shifting,  zig-zag  wanderings  and 
surprises,  than  in  many  of  his  singularly  moody 
and  fantastic  compositions.  The  themes  were 
beautiful  and  developed  with  all  the  beauty  of 
execution  and  warmth  of  feeling,  which  he  knows 
how  to  throw  into  whatsoever  musical  idea  he 
would  illustrate.  His  second  piece :  "  To  the 
Memory  of  Washington "  was  much  less  to  our 
taste,  setting  out  on  a  false  tack,  which  always  has 
j^roved  fatal  to  the  artist  in  every  department  of 
Art,  —  namely,  with  the  design  of  giving  an  imi- 
tative representation,  through  tones,  of  a  historical 
period,  of  a  great  national  struggle,  —  and  forced, 
in  order  to  get  along  with  it,  to  resort  to  mere 
association,  by  introducing  hacknied  patriotic 
tunes,  as  Yankee  Doodle,  piped  and  screamed 
alternately  with  strains  of  "  God  save  the  King," 
amid  discordant  tremolos  and  battle  storms  of  the 
whole  orchestra.  KeaUy  these  seemed  very  cheap 
and  melodramatic  effects.  But  there  was  one 
saving  point  in  it,  and  that  was  the  magnificent 
manner  in  which  "  HaU  Columbia  "  was  harmon- 
ized for  the  orchestra ;  it  made  us  feel  that  we 
have  one  old  national  tune  with  music  in  it ;  and 
we  are  indebted  to  Ole  Bull  for  so  grandly  bring- 
ing out  its  majesty  and  beauty.  Almost  equally 
did  we  admire  his  own  self-accompanied  eloquent 
version  of  the  same  on  his  violin,  preluding  to  the 
fuller  illustration  of  the  orchcsti'a. 

His  third  piece  was  as  strange  in  music  as  in 
tide  :  "  Sounds  from  Old  Norway :  Tunes  from  the 
Old  Mountains,  infused  through  the  mighty  War 
Skaldes,  in  the  Independent  Spirits  or  the  Young 
Mountains."  We  confess  to  having  enjoyed  it 
not  a  little ;  it  was  full  of  wild,  poetic,  northern 
imagination  ;  and  though  vague  as  the  misty  shapes 
of  Ossian,   it  had  the   magnetic   fascination   of 


genius.  In  this  Ole  Bull  seemed  altogether  him- 
self; we  are  sure,  no  other  violinist  could  have 
made  anything  of  his  notes  ;  but  in  his  hands  it 
became  a  natural  language  of  a  strong,  deep, 
earnest  soul  —  a  kind  of  wild  wind-harp  of  his 
intensely  feeling,  ardent,  liberty-loving  nature. 
His  Polacca  Gucrriera  is  a  piece  of  as  decided 
character  as  any  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
performing,  and  still  in  a  great  measure  justifies 
some  slight  notes  we  made  of  it  eight  years  ago, 
to  which  we  now  refer  from  curiosity : 

It  has  a  unity  and  a  theme  which  is  easily 
traced  through.  The  orchestral  parts  are  rich 
and  grand.  As  they  open  -^th  the  drum-beat 
and  prompt  answering  chords,"  he  seems  a  hero  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  on  the  eve  of  a  glorious 
moral  conflict,  inspired  and  inspiring  all  with  his 
great  purpose.  Then  in  a  thoughtful  Andjinte  the 
vioKn  discourses  to  itself,  as  if  the  hei-o  were 
reviewing  his  purpose,  communing  with  his  soul 
to  see  if  it  were  strong,  and  committing  himself 
to  the  great  Source  of  strength ;  suddenly  he 
awakes  from  his  meditation  and  with  a  sweep  of 
the  bow,  launches  the  whole  orchestra  again  into 
the  wild  battle  march ;  after  which  follows  the 
animated  movement  called  "  Pofecca,"  whose  Ion n- 
labyrinth  of  variations  we  wUl  not  be  so  idle  as 
to  follow  with  the  pen. 

In  nothing  however  did  he  give  us  so  much  un- 
alloyed pleasure,  on  Saturday  evening,  as  in  his 
self-accompanied  playing  of  the  "  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,"  in  answer  to  -an  encore.  It  was  ex- 
quisitely, feelingly  beautiful.  And  this^s  one  of 
his  greatest  arts,  which  he  possesses,  so  far  as  we 
know,  beyond  all  other  violinists, — this  of  "  double- 
stopping  "  so  as  to  give  a  full  quartet  effect;  he. 
makes  each  of  the  four  parts  firm  and  individual, 
and  the  middle  parts  move  about  like  the  "  figural 
harmony  "  in  good  organ  music.  His  prelude  to 
the  melody,  too,  was  fuU  of  character. 

Alfred  Jaell  played  his  "  Notturno  "  and 
"  Carnival  "  with  the  usual  infallible  success,  and 
what  was  more  interesting  and  more  new,  Thal- 
berg's  beautiful  fantasia  on  themes  from  Don  Juan; 
a  piece  of  extreme  difficulty,  but  of  most  perfect 
grace  and  symmetry,  or  it  would  not  be  Thalberg. 
The  principal  theme  is  the  "  Serenade,"  -with  Mo- 
zart's any,  guitar-like  accompaniment.  In  this  the 
song  part  was  given  by  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of 
-  the  right  hand,  the  other  three  fingers  keeping 
up  the  arpeggio  accompaniment,  leaving  the  left 
hand  wholly  free  for  the  bass  and  full  chords. 
Then  the  left  hand  took  the  melody,  while  the 
accompaniment  in  the  right,  very  rapid,  displayed 
Jaell's  astonishing  facility  in  octaves.  The  fre- 
quent allusions  afterwards,  with  every  possible 
surprise  of  modulation,  to  the  "  Minuet,"  are  very 
skilful,  and  the  whole  is  wrought  up  to  great  unity 
and  completeness  of  effect.  It  was  one  of  Jaell's 
most  finished  and  facile  performances,  and  we 
agree  with  his  Providence  critic,  that  it  was  high 
time  that  he  should  be  treating  his  audiences  to 
new  pieces.  His  acquaintance  with  the  best  piano 
forte  authors  is  very  extensive,  and  why  should 
he  always  give  the  "  Carnival,"  the  "  Kigolette," 
&c.? 

Why  do  we  turn  away  in  sadness  from  one  of 
Ole  Bull's  concerts !  We  have  had  our  imagina- 
tion excited,  at  least  by  fits ;  gleams  of  real,  deeply 
expressive  beauty  have  ever  and  anon  arrested 
us ;  the  unmistakeable  evidences  of  genius  were 
there  :  —  yet  we  have  missed  more  than  we  found ; 
yet  the  permanent  impression  is  of  disappointment. 
Shall  so  much  genius,  so  much  feeling,  so  much 
masterly  executive  skUI  and  energy,  never  be 
embodied  in  artistic  forms  of  beauty,  that  shall 


last !  The  more  he  repeats  the  charm  of  these 
fantastic,  wild  improvisations,  the  more  do  we  call 
on  him  to  realize  the  promise  of  his  nature  by 
becoming  a  creator,  a  composer.  Or  do  we  ask 
too  much  !  Are  we  demanding  a  Bach's  fugue 
of  the  wind-harp ! 


An  Opera  House  in  Boston. 

We  know  not  how  we  are  to  interpret  the 
silence,  that  has  succeeded  to  the  first  announce- 
ment of  a  determined  plan,  on  a  very  ample 
scale,  and  on  the  part  of  energetic,  able  men,  to 
supply  at  once  the  want  our  city  feels  for  a  first- 
class  Theatre  and  Opera  House.  It  may  be  that 
the  cause  is  slumbering,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
silence  only  indicates  the  certainty  and  security 
of  the  active  measures  that  are  in  train.  We 
trust,  the  latter.  At  all  events,  if  only  on  the 
principle  that  "  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion," we  believe  that  the  way  and  means  to  such 
a  theatre  must  soon  be  found ;  for  that  the  inward 
and  the  outward  necessity  abundantly  exist,  no 
lover  of  music  and  dramatic  art  in  Boston  can 
for  a  moment  doubt.  There  is  an  inward  neces- 
sity, that  this  love  in  a  large  part  of  the  commu- 
nity should  be  gratified,  unless  the  interest  of  late 
years  shown  in  fine  lyrical  and  other  musical 
performances  was  all  a  dream,  a  passing  whim  or 
fashion.  A  real  love  of  music  must  build  to  itself 
buildings  and  draw  to  itself  performers.  And  as 
to  the  outward  necessity,  it  seems  as  if  fate  had 
interposed  to  hasten  the  climax  of  the  long  felt 
inadequacy  of  our  outward  arrangements  for  such 
entertainments,  by  burning  down  the  old  theatres, 
and  levelling  the  "  Old  Drury "  before  the  en- 
croaching sea  of  commerce,  that  now  holds  all  the 
lower  portions  of  the  town  submerged. 

The  initiatory  meeting  at  the  Revere  House,  the 
character  of  the  movers  and  the  arguments  put 
forth,  the  Committee  charged  with  shaping  out 
and  carrying  out  the  design,  and  the  subscription 
paper  emanating  from  that  Committee  (bating 
the  impracticable  provision  entitling  shareholders 
to  free  seats),  were  all  such  as  to  impress  the  com- 
munity that  the  thing  was  really  taken  up  in 
earnest  and  would  be  accomplished.  Of  coui-se 
there  were  many  c(uestions  about  which  minds  and 
interests  would  differ,  touching  the  plan,  the  size, 
the  locality,  the  costliness,  &c.,  of  the  proposed 
building.  Not  the  least  important  and  least  diffi- 
cult of  these  questions  is  that  of  location ;  and  it 
is  on  this  point  only  that  we  wish  at  present  to 
offer  some  suggestions,  or  to  strengthen  some  that 
have  been  already  made. 

In  the  subscription  paper  referred  to  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  site  shall  be  determined  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  the  stockholders.  There  can  be 
no  objection  to  this,  if  the  committee  appointed 
to  recommend  locations  be  wisely  constituted. 
At  the  original  meeting  the  view  most  urged  was 
the  commercial ;  that  it  was  for  the  business  in- 
terests of  Boston  that  visitors  from  the  West  and 
South  should  find  worthy  entertainment  of  an 
artistic  character  in  our  city,  &c.  The  argument 
was  sound,  and  as  the  meeting  was  composed  in 
great  part  of  active  merchants,  the  committee 
naturally  was  of  that  stamp ;  yet  with  the  shrewd 
common  sense  of  that  class  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  authorizing  them  to  add  to  their  own 
number.  This  was  doubtless  with  a  view  to  en- 
able them  to  call  in  the  aid  and  advice  of  musi- 
cal men,  artists,  men  of  taste,  &c.;  and  we  have 
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since  learned  -with  satisfaction  that  one  gentle- 
man, who  is  no  less  ardent  as  a  lover  of  music 
than  enterprising  as  a  merchant,  has  been  joined 
to  the  committee.  This  is  as  it  should  be  ;  for  in 
the  long  run  the  real  love  and  taste  for  art  in  the 
community  should  have  more  to  say  as  to  the 
eligibihty  of  this  or  that  site  for  its  theatres,  than 
any  merely  commercial  considerations.  For  in- 
stance, the  commercial  preference  might  be  for 
the  crowded  business  haunts,  the  neighborhood  of 
the  largest  hotels,  and  so  on ;  whereas  the  prefer- 
ence of  art-lovers  (true  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
committee  in  the  Transcript,  "  that  all  those  evil 
elements,  which  have  given  theatres  an  ill  name 
with  so  many  estimable  j)ersons,"  should  "be 
carefully  excluded  "  )  would  be  for  the  more  re- 
spectable, quiet,  well-aired,  elegant  regions  of  the 
city. 

We  know  not  what  localities  are  contemplated 
or  available ;  but  there  are  a  few  general  desid- 
erata, which  we  trust  in  any  case  wiU  have  their 
due  weight  with  the  Committee,  so  far  as  compati- 
ble with  the  means  of  the  Corporation. 

1.  Let  the  location  be  one  that  shall  best  accom- 
modate the  largest  number,  both  of  the  city  and 
suburban  populations.  For,  after  all,  it  cannot 
be  transient  commercial  or  other  visitors  mainly, 
that  will  compose  the  audiences.  And  it  has 
been  justly  urged,  that  the  real  centre  of  the  city 
(as  to  habitations)  is  continually  moving  toward 
the  south  end. 

2.  Let  it  be,  hy  all  means,  retired  from  rattling 
pavements,  and  so  far  as  possible  from  the  sound 
of  church  bells. 

3.  Let  it  have  as  many  approaches  as  possible, 
and  from  opposite  directions.  Comfort  and  con- 
venience in  entering  and  leaving  the  house,  relief 
from  crowds  and  the  disorderliness  thereof,  and 
from  the  necessity  of  long  waiting  for  carriages,  — 
also  the  advantage  to  the  city  of  having  unob- 
structed streets,  are  among  the  considerations 
which  make  this  of  prime  importance. 

i.  Let  the  site  be,  as  far  as  possible,  an  airy 
and  healthful  one ;  for  if  the  building  is  to  be 
upon  the  scale  indicated  by  some  of  the  rumor's, 
it  is  destined  to  create  and  satisfy  the  taste  for 
dayhght  entertainments  in  the  summer.  We 
know  Castle  Gai'den  has  contributed  to  keep 
artists  more  permanently  in  New  York  ;  and  we 
have  only  to  imagine  open  windows  to  perceive 
the  importance  both  of  good  air  and  of  retirement 
from  noise.  At  all  events,  the  pleasanter  and 
more  refined  the  quarter  in  which  such  a  theatre 
stands,  the  less  attraction  will  it  hold  out  to  dis- 
orderly rowdyism,  and  the  less  will  it  partake  of 
the  vicious  atmosphere  too  sure  to  hang  about  such 
places,  when  in  low  or  merely  business  quarters 
of  the  town.  Let  the  outward  environment  cor- 
respond somewhat  to  the  refined  character  of  the 
entertainment  within. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

liocal. 

The  "  Music  Hall  Association  "  held  its  Annual 
Meeting  on  Wednesday  last.  Reports  were  made  by  the 
President,  Treasurer  and  Architect,  all  of  a  satisfactory 
character.  The  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
November  next,  as  will  be  seen  by  advertisement  in 
another  column. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Directors  for 
the  ensuing  year ;  viz :  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Jonas  Chicker- 
ing,  B.  D.  Greene,  Charles  H.  Mills,  E.  E.  Apthorp,  J. 
B.  Upham  and  George  Derby. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society.    At  the  annual  meet 


ing.  May  31st,  the  following  officers  were  chosen,  viz :  — 
Silas  P.  Merriam,  President;  John  Dodd,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; I.  L.  Fairbanks,  Secretary;  Matthew  S.  Parker, 
Treasurer;  Thomas  B.  Frothingham,  0.  J.  Faxon,  C. 
P.  Adams,  John  A.  Nowall,  H.  L.  Hazelton,  John  F. 
Payson,  John  H.  Pray,  George  Hews,  I.  Haskell  Long, 
Tnistees. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Musical  Education 
Society,  held  at  Cochituate  Hall  on  Monday  evening, 
the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected, 
viz :  President,  Gen.  B.  Franklin  Edmands ;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Geo.  A.  Lord ;  Secretary,  "Wm.  Rogers,  Esq. ;  As- 
sistant do.,  Isaac  D.  Brewer ;  Treasurer,  Alden  Speare ; 
Librarian,  Gilbert  Clark;  Directors,  Geo.  Kurtz,  Sidney 
A.  Stetson,  J.  A.  Plununer,  Charles  H.  Alien  and  Ly- 
man B.  Meston.         ^ 

Ole  Bull,  Alfred  Jaell  and  the  Gekmaijians  left 
town  yestei'day  for  Montreal.  Great  is  the  pleasure 
in  store  for  the  Canadians,  who  have  just  been  delighted 
with  Mrs.  BosTwiOK  and  extra-enthusiastic  about  Cath- 
arine Hayes. 

NeTF  York. 

Madame  Thillon  is  still  the  "  Enchantress  "  at  Ni- 
blo's,  while  at  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House  to  Doni- 
zetti's heroines  and  heroes  have  succeeded  Donetti's 
troupe  of  monkeys. 

Bassini's  Concert  is  favorably  noticed  on  all  hands. 
Says  the  Tribune : 

"  Bassini  is  much  more  than  an  ordinary  violinist. 
His  tone  is  remarkably  sweet  and  pm'e  —  we  have  rarely 
heard  a  sweeter  —  and  a  delicate  musical  feeling  charac- 
terizes all  his  performances.  He  played  the  slow  move- 
ment of  Vieuxtemp's  Fantasie,  in  which  the  melody  was 
announced  with  graceful  and  simple  pathos,  and  the  en- 
the  modesty  of  the  artist  inclined  every  listener  to  sym- 
pathetic attention.  As  a  resident  musician  among  us, 
Signor  Bassini  would  be  an  invaluable  acquisition. 

Native  Composers.    The  N.  Y.  Harmonic  Society 

'  will  produce  Mr.  Abbott's  Oratorio,  "  The  Waldenses," 

on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Tabernacle.    Mi-.  G.  F. 

Bristow  will  conduct,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Curtis  preside  at 

the  organ. 

Mr.  Bristow,  we  understand,  has  nearly  completed  an 
English  Opera,  the  libretto  of  which  is  founded  upon 
Irving's  "  Rip  Van  Winkle." 

The  Third  Grand  German  Festival. — The  great 
gathering  of  the  German  Glee  Clubs  is  coining  off  this 
year  in  this  city.  The  various  circles  of  singere  from 
other  cities,  numbering,  it  is  estimated,  more  than  six 
hundred  persons,  will  be  received  here  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th  inst.,  by  a  torch-light  procession,  and  the  next 
day  a  grand  sacred  concert  will  be  given  at  Metropolitan 
Hall. 

On  Monday,  the  21st,  the  day  procession  takes  place, 
and  in  the  evening  the  vocal  and  instrumental  festival, 
which  will  be  a  great  musical  occasion.  Over  twelve 
hundred  male  voices  will  participate  in  the  glees  and 
choruses. 

On  the  22d,  a  pic-nie  is  to  be  celebrated  in  the  spa- 
cious grounds  already  leased  by  the  New  York  Society, 
on  the  Bloomingdale  road,  opposite  Stryker's  Bay. 
Such  a  festival  as  this,  having  never  been  witnessed  in 
this  metropolis,  will  be  the  means  of  drawing  thousands 
of  visitors  to  the  city,  and  of  diffusing  much  excitement 
among  the  lovers  of  music. —  Triiune. 

liOndon. 

New  Philharmonic  Society.  The  fourth  concert. 
May  12th,  drew  an  immense  crowd  to  Exeter  Hall,  and 
seems  to  have  fairly  established  the  popularity  of  Bee- 
thoven's strange  and  hitherto  half-doubted  Choral  Sym- 
pkmy,  his  ninth  and  last.  He  wi'ote  it  for  the  old  Lon- 
don Philharmonic,  which  after  one  or  two  trials  con- 
signed it  to  the  shelf.  Years  after  the  death  of  the  com- 
poser, Moscheles  had  it  taken  down  and  studied  again 
for  one  of  the  concerts.  Still  all  but  the  very  few  pro- 
nounced it  the  weakest  of  the  nine.  Then  Costa  suc- 
ceeded to  the  direotipn,  imder  whom  it  was  produced  in 
1847,  and  again  once  or  twice  since ;  but  what  could  he 
do  with  a  single  rehearsal!  Even  in  Germany  and 
Paris  it  is  seldom,  if  ever  brought  out.  It  was  once  at- 
tempted in  New  York,  in  Castle  Garden,  by  an  extem- 
pore monster  orchestra,  on  a  sort  of  Beethoven  birth- 
day festival;  it  was  confused  enough  of  course,  but  even 
as  it  was  we  shall  not  forget  the  vague  but  strong  im- 
pression of  its  grandeur. 

But  now  at  last  in  London,  if  we  may  trust  the  Mur 
sical  WorM,  its  day  has  come.  With  Berlioz  for  con- 
ductor, with  seven  rehearsals,  in  a  great  hall,  "  it  was 


executed  in  presence  of  a  vast  crowd,  a  medley  of 
amateurs,  musicians,  and  individuals  with  no  claim  to  be 
called  either,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  an  excite- 
ment almost  unparallelled  within  the  walls  of  a  concert 
room."    The  critic  continues : 

"  That  the  ninth  symphony  is  a  musical  illustration  of 
Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy — that  the  first  three  movements 
are  orchestral,  and  the  Jinale  choral  and  orchestral  —  that 
it  is  the  longest  and  profoundest  work  of  Beethoven  — 
that  it  is  the  most  tUfficult  piece  of  music  composed  by 
any  of  the  great  masters  —  these  and  other  matters  are 
familiar  to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  music.     Our 
business  is  with  Wednesday  night's  performance,  which, 
take  it  all  in   all,   was  the  gi-eatest  triumph  hitherto 
achieved  by  the  New  Philharmonic  Society.     M.  Berlioz, 
who  was  warmly  welcomed,  was  evidently  resolved  to 
do  his  utmost.     The  time  of  the  Allegro  was  indicated 
to  a  nicety,  and  amidst  all  its  extraordinary  combina- 
tions, its  exciting  crescendos,  and  overwhelming  clim- 
axes, the  majesty,  which  is  the  prevalent  characteristic 
of  the  movement,  was  never  once  lost  sight  of.     The 
Scherzo  was  equally  well  timed,  and  the  Tno,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  remembrance,  played  as  fast  as  it  should  be. 
Long  as  is  this   extraordinaiy  movement  (more  than 
twice  the  length  of  any  other  of  the  same  character,)  it 
was  felt  to  be  brief  by  the  audience,  who,  charmed  by 
its  originality,  and  the  admirable  decision  with  which 
it  was  executed,  burst  into  an  absolute  uproar  of  cheers 
at  the  conclusion,  and  it  was  some  time  before  M.  Ber- 
lioz could  proceed  with  the  Adagio,  the  more  tranquil 
beauty  of  which,  however,  soon  created  a  different  kind 
of  feeling,  and  substituted  a  pleasing  repose  for  an  un- 
controllable excitement.    Thus  far,  the  execution  of  the 
symphony  was  beyond  criticism.    No  band  and  con- 
ductor ever  did  themselves  more  credit  by  a  masterly 
and  complete  performance  of  an  elaborate  and  highly- 
colored  work.     The  choral  Jinale  —  the  almost  insuper- 
able solo  parts  in  which  were  sustained  with  commend- 
able zeal  by  Madame  Clara  NoveUo,  Miss  Williams,  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves,  and  Herr  Staudigl — left  something  to  be 
desii-ed,  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  came  much  near- 
er to  the  mark  than  on  any  previous  occasion.    The 
instrumental    opening    brought    out  the  force  of   the 
stringed  instruments,   the  basses  especially,  with  tre- 
mendous effect.     M.  Berlioz  very  properly  took  the  re- 
citatives in  tempo  giusto,  without  wdiich  it  is  impossible 
they  can  go  well.     The  solo  for  the  bass,  "  Welcome  ye  " 
and  the  quartet,   "  Sweet  content,"  were  not  exactly 
what  they  might  have  been  had  the  accompaniments 
been  more  subdued.     In  the  tenor  solo,  "  0,  thou  bright 
fire,"  with  accompaniments  a  la  marcia,  with  the  side 
drum,  cymbals,  and  triangle,  the  want  of  a  real  piano 
was  still  more  strongly  felt;  Mr.  Reeves,  with  all  his 
voice,  could  scarcely  make  himself  heard.     The  chorus, 
for  the  most  part,  were  admirably  con-ect  and  effective, 
and  in  the  chorus  in  D,  with  the  florid  orchestral  ac- 
companiments (following  the  instrumental  fugue   that 
grows  out  of  the  tenor  solo,)  their  power  was  remark- 
able.   Even  in  the  two  final  choruses,  where  the  orches- 
tral accompaniments  reach  the  last  degree  of  force  and 
fulness,  they  sang  with  a  vigor  that  nothing  could  abate. 
The  enormous    rapidity    mth  which    the    concluding 
movements  were  taken,  did  not  once  endanger  the  stead- 
iness and  precision  of  the  execution.     The  end  of  the 
symphony  was  followed  by  a  volley  of  applause  that 
made  the" walls  of  the  building  "  echo  again; "  and  hom- 
age having  been  paid  to  the  mighty  genius  of  Beethoven, 
a  just  tribute  was  accorded  to  M.  Berlioz,  who  was  re- 
called into  the  orchestra,  and  received  in  a  manner 
which  showed  that  the  audience  appreciated  his  services 
at  their  proper  value." 

But  Chorley,  in  the  Athemmim,  was  not  so  well  satis- 
fled  with  the  instrumental  movements.  He  had  heard 
them  "executed  with  as  much  spirit,  expression,  and 
more  precision  and  proportion  at  the  Old  Philharmonic." 
But  the  choral  part,  he  confesses,  was  never  so  well 
done  in  England. 

The  next  great  feature  in  this  concert  was  the  per- 
formance of  Mendelssohn's  G  minor  Concerto  (endeared 
to  MS  through  Hatton,  Jaell  and  Goldschmidt)  by  Wii^ 
helmina  Clauss.  The  English  critics  fully  echo  in 
their  own  way  all  the  praises  of  her,  which  we  have 
quoted  from  time  to  time  from  the  French.  Says  the 
Musical  World: 

"  Mademoiselle  Clauss  plays  even  better  with  the 
orchestra  than  in  trios,  or  mere  solos.  The  vigor  and 
precision  of  her  execution  are  astonishing — her  self- 
possession  is  not  less  so,  and  these  lesser  qualities  are 
elevated  by  a  feeling  which  is  the  offspring  of  poetry 
and  intellect.  The  manner  in  which  Mademoiselle 
Clauss  performed  the  slow  movement  was  in  the  highest 
degree  expressive ;  her  touch  in  the  piajw  passages  was 
dehcacy  itself.  We  never  heard  a  more  genuine  and 
unaffected  reading  of  this  beautiful  movement,  or  a 
neater,  more  sparkling,  and  wholly  satisfactory  execu- 
tion of  the  Jinale,  which  Mademoiselle  Clauss  dashed  off 
with  a  rapidity  that  recalled  to  many  present  the  une- 
qualled performances  of  Mendelssohn.  No  success  could 
be  more  complete  —  none  better  deserved.  Mademoi- 
selle Clauss  was  applauded  again  and  again,  encored  in 
the  slow  movement,  and  unanimously  summoned,  at  the 
end  of  the  concerto,  to  be  newly  feted  by  the  audience. 
We  have  said  that  Mademoiselle  Clauss  was  "  a  genius," 
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and  she  has  forced  us  to  reiterate  this  opinion  with  a 
double  confidence  in  its  truth." 

The  second  part  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Wylde,  and 
consisted,  besides  the  concerto,  of  his  own  new  Scena: 
"  The  Knight  of  Leon,"  sung  with  great  spirit  by  Simms 
Keeves  and  mucli  applauded;  of  the  overture  to  Ber 
Freysclmtz;  of  Handel's  "0,  ruddier  than  a  cherry!" 
in  which  HeiT  Staudigl  was  encored ;  and  "  the  gorgeous 
'  Wedding  March '  sounded  the  retreat  of  the  audience 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony." 

Old  Philhaejionic.  The  fifth  concert  tooli  place 
on  the  17th.  Chorus  and  orchestra  are  said  to  have 
done  wonders  in  Mendelssohn's  Walpurgis  Night,  the 
chorus  of  guards  and  people  exciting  a  furore.  Mile. 
Clauss  appeared  here  also  in  Beethoven's  Concerto  in 
E  flat.  The  other  pieces  were  Beethoven's  Seventh 
Symphony,  in  A ;  Weber's  overture  to  Euryanthe;  and 
the  finale  to  the  first  act  of  Chei-ubini's  Les  Deux  Jour- 
nees.  The  New  Philharmonic  announced  the  same 
Symphony  for  the  28th. 

ILvDAME  Pleyel,  after  exciting  the  Dublinites  to  the 
highest  pitch,  gave  her  first  grand  morning  concert  at 
Hanover  Square  Rooms,  May  20th,  assisted  by  Jetty 
TrefFz,  Miss  Dolby,  Staudigl,  &c.  Of  the  audience  one 
critic  says : 

"It  might  have  been  called  a  congi'ess  of  pianists,  such 
was  the  number  assembled  to  hear  then'  queen  of  execu- 
tants, who  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  C  minor, 
Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  G  minor,  beside  Liszt's  rail- 
road express  of  digital  difficulties  and  queer  compound 
of  passage  eccentricities  m  his  airangements  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  skating  scene  from  Le  Propheie,  and  his 
charming  piece  from  Les  Soirees  Muslcales  of  Eossini. 
In  spite  of  indifferent  accompaniment,  her  genius,  her 
vast  and  unapproachable  powers  of  execution,  her  men- 
tal, refined  and  poetic  gifts,  her  "wondrous  aggregate  of 
all  the  acquirements  to  constitute  the  gi'and  pianiste  of 
the  age,  never  stood  forth  more  triumphantly.  The 
delicacy  and  elasticity  of  touch  in  the  slow  movement 
of  the  G  minoi",  and  the  prodigious  pace  at  which  the 
finale  was  taken,  wall  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  her  ex- 
cited listeners.  It  was  not  merely  steadiness  and  sohd- 
ity,  but  it  was  the  absolute  singing  of  the  instrument  in 
her  hands ;  the  miud  and  heart  seemed  to  be  at  her  fin- 
ger's ends.  Such  nei've  and  vigor  combined  with  ease 
and  elegance,  have  never  been  associated  in  any  other 
player." 

At  Ella's  Musical  Union,  on  the  18th,  Sivori,  Piatti 
and  the  pianist  Charles  Hallfe,  &c.,  performed  duets, 
quartets,  quintets,  solos,  classic  and  romantic,  by  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin. 

At  the  fourth  and  last  of  Lucas'  Musical  Evesiugs, 
Hei-r  Schaffer,  a  rising  pianist  from  Munich,  appeared; 
and  at  the  fifth  Beethoven  Quartet  Meeting,  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller,  the  friend  of  Chopin,  played  some  of  his 
own  very  numerous  compositions. 

—  But  each  week's  report  from  London  is  a  perfect 
wilderness  of  aU  forms  of  chamber  concerts.  As  weU 
try  to  enumerate  the  qualities  of  each  pai-ticular  nest  of 
song-bii'ds  in  the  June  woods  and  orchards,  as  to  keep 
the  run  of  them.  The  Illustrated  News  says,  with  a 
heavy  sigh;  "  This  has  been  a  trying  week  for  the  musi- 
cal critics,  who  have  been  daily  caUed  upon  to  attend 
divers  grand  morning  and  evening  concerts,  classical 
meetings,  Tnaiinees  and  soirees  musicales,  sometimes  two 
or  three  in  a  day." 

Our  charming  Bosio  had  arrived  in  London,  for  the 
first  time,  aud  was  announced  to  sing  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  in  IPuritani,  on  the  27th,  but  was  prevented  by 
"  severe  indisposition." 

Me.  Jl^les  Benedict  had  returned  to  London  for  the 
season,  in  deep  aflSiction,  having  buried  his  wife  in  Italy. 
Soon  after  he  left  the  United  States,  it  wiU  be  remem- 
bered, his  son  was  kihed  upon  a  railroad.  Mi-.  B.  is  to 
conduct  the  Norwich  festival,  as  usual,  in  the  autumn. 
When  shall  we  see  his  book  of  travels  in  America,  from 
which  we  translated  a  fine  passage  lately  out  of  a  French 
paper  ? 

Henei  Vieuxtemps,  having  left  St.  Petersburg,  was 
expected  in  London  about  the  first  of  June.  He  was  to 
make  London  and  Paris  his  head-quarters.  —  Eenst  was 
finding  "  metal  more  attractive  "  in  Switzerland. 

Opeka.  At  the  Royal  Italian  the  most  notable  repre- 
sentations during  the  last  mouth  have  been  11  Flauto 
Maffico,  wilh  Castellan  as  Pamina,  and  Mdlle  Zerr  as  the 
Queen  of  the  Night,  in  which,  says  the  Athenffium,  "  she 
excited  more  than  the  olden  wonder  and  applause  by  her 


little  rococo  squeaks  in  allissimo.  These,  however,  are 
Mozart's  fault,  not  hers."  Mario  and  Ronconi  also  took 
part,  the  latter  as  the  bird-boy. — Ijucia,  with  Mdlle. 
Zerr,  Herr  Ander,  and  Sig.  Bartolini,  a  new  baritone.  — 
La  Juive,  by  Halfevy,  which  "  in  spite  of  much  contro- 
versy still  keeps  its  place  in  all  the  great  theatres  of 
France  aud  Germany."  It  was  produced  with  great 
splendor  at  Covent  Garden  for  the  introduction  of  the 
tenor  M.  Gueymard. 

At  Her  Majesty's  they  have  had  Emani  with  Cruvelli, 
who  is  abused  by  the  Athenmum,  but  greatly  praised  by 

all  the  others,  and  BeUetti  as  Don  Sylva  ( ! ) Madame 

Lagrange,  a  ^a^vr  prima  donna,  has  made  great  success  in 

Lucia. Act  the  Second  of  the  Wagner  drama  has 

reached  its  Jinale,  the  injunction  being  again  confinned. 
A  meeting  of  the  patrons  of  the  theati"e  had  been  held  to 
raise  a  subscription  for  keeping  it  open  to  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  m  support  of  Mr.  Lumley  as  manager.  One 
paper  says,  they  resolved  to  send  a  sti'ong  deputation  of 
nobles  and  gentry  to  wait  on  Madame  Goldschmidt,  as 
soon  as  she  should  land,  and  implore  her  to  sing. 

Oeatoeios.  Mr.  George  Lake's  Daniel  v/as  produced 
at  Exeter  Hall  on  the  21st.  Also  Mendelssohn's  55th 
Psalm,  and  Weber's  "  Praise  of  Jehovah," — all  for  the 
first  time.  —  The  committee  of  the  Birmingham  Festival 
have  resolved  to  invite  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt  to  sing, 
and  in  case  she  declines,  Mdlle.  Wagner. 

Gekman  Plays.  A  German  company  are  giving  in 
London  a  series  of  the  best  German  dramas  of  Goethe, 
Schiller  and  others.  Among  others  "Egmont,"  with 
Beethoven's  music. 

A  "Finale"  to  Mendelssohn's  unfinished  opera,  Lore- 
ley,  has  been  published  in  London.  Chorley  praises  it 
in  exalted  terms.  He  describes  the  closing  Allegro  as 
"  tremendous  "  and  says,  "  we  could  not  name  the  prima 
donna  to  whom  it  could  be  enti-usted,  with  the  exception 
of  Madame  Otto  Goldschmidt,  for  whose  remarkable 
voice  it  was  obviously  written." 
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AT  THE  MELODEON, 

BY   THE 

Oerniaiiia  Serenade  Baud. 

THESE  CONCERTS  will  take  place  EVERY  FRIDAY,  at 
4  o^clocJc,  p.  M.  Packages  containing  four  tickets,  at  50 
cents  a  package,  can  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places,  and  at 
the  door  on,  the  afternoons  of  the  Concerts,  where  single  tickets 
at  25  cents  each,  may  also  be  had. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL, 

"VrOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall  Asso- 
1.1  ciATroN"  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  the  use  of 
their  HALL  and  LECTURE  ROOM,  (entrance  on  Bumatead 
Place  and  on  Winter  Street,)  by  Religious  Societies,  forr.be 
purpose  of  regular  worship  on  Sundays,  after  the  15th  of  No- 
vember next. 

The  Music  Hall,  furnished  with  Organ,  &c.,  will  seat  three 
thousand  persons,  and  the  Lecture  Room,  eight  hundred. 
Written  applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  at 
No.  39  Court  Street,  who  will  give  such  further  information  as 
shall  be  desired.  I'RANCIS  L.  BATCHELDER, 

10    tf  Cleric  B.  M.  H.  A. 

MUSIC    BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

BENJAMIN  B.  MUSSEY  &  CO. 

29   Coriiliili,    Boston. 

BERTINI'S    PIAIVO    FORTE    INSTRUCTOR. 
A  Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for  the  Piano  Forte. 

By  Henry  Bertini.  The  only  complete  and  correct  edition 

published. 

Tlae  Modern  Harp,  or  BOSTON  SACRED  MELODIST. 
A  Collection  of  Church  Music.  By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  E. 
Gould. 

The  Opera  Chorus  Boole.  Consisting  of  Trios,  Quar- 
tets, Quintets,  Solos,  and  Choruses,  from  the  most  pop- 
ular Operas.    By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

Sabbath  School  Liute.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
appropriate  Melodies,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath 
Schools. 

The  TjTolian  Lyre.  A  Glee  Book  consisting  of  easy 
pieces,  arranged  mostly  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass  voices,  for  the  use  of  Societies,  Schools,  Clubs,  Choirs, 
and  the  social  circle.    By  E.  L.  White  and  John  E.  Gould. 

Sacred  Chorus  Book.  Consisting  mostly  of  Selections 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn, Romberg,  Neukomm,  Rossini,  &c.  &c.,  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Eorte-  Suitable  for 
singing  societies,  and  advanced  schools.  By  Edward  L. 
White  and  J.  Edqar  Gould. 

The  Jenny  Lind  Glee  Booh.  Consisting  of  the 
most  popular  Songs  sung  by  Mad'lle  Jenny  Lind.  By 
David  Paine. 

Popular  School  Sons  Books  ;  THE  WREATH 
OE  SCHOOL  SONGS.  By  Edward  L.White  and  John  E. 
Gould. 

Elementary  Music  Book.    By  Benjamin  E.  Baker. 
Apr.  10.  tf 


NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  ^24  to  $14  a  dozen, 

Pergolese'8  celebrated  STAEAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

The  Nightingale'' s  iVesr,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.    Price,  S6  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  New  Instructions  for  the  Piano;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  Julius  Knorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.     Price,  S2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.    tf 

OLD  AND  MODERN 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN  AND   GERMAN 
PROOFS    aaid   PMIWTS, 

In    Ltiue,    Mezzotint,    Litliogxapli,    &-G.    ^'C. 

PLAIN   AND   COLORED. 

THE  particular  attention  of  Counoisseurs  is  invited  to  the 
opportunity  which  is  now  presented,  for  malting  additions 
to  their  collections  of  valuable  ENGRAVINGS,  as  many  Proofs 
and  rare  Impressions  of  celebrated  Pictures,  which  are  also 
engraved  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists,  are  for  sale  at 
Apr.  10.         tf         N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13  Tremont  Row. 

MUSICAI.    "WOKKS 
RECENTLY     PUBLISHED    BY 

MASON   &  LAW, 

33  Park  Row,  Opposite  Astor  House,  IV.  York. 

THE  ACADEMY  VOCALIST.  A  Collection  of  Vo- 
cal Music,  arranged  for  the  use  of  Seminaries,  High 
Schools,  Singing  Classes,  &c.  By  George  F.  Root,  Professor 
of  Music  in  Rutgers  and  Spingler  Institutes,  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  &c.  With  a  complete  course  of 
Elementary  Instruction,  Vocal  Exercises,  and  Solfeggios,  by 
Lowell  Mason. 

This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  our 
Higher  Schools  and  Institutions.     The  music  is  arranged  for 
three  parts,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  sung  exclu- 
sively by  female  voices  or  by  a  mixed  choir.     Whenever  solos 
occur,  a  simple  accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Eorte  or  Meiode- 
on  has  been  added.    The  work  is  printed  from  new  English 
type  and  on  beautiful  paper.     Retailprice,  62  1-2  cents. 
ZUIffDEL'S  ORG AlV  BOOK.    By  John  Zundel.    Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Easy  Voluntaries  and  Interlude?  for  the 
Organ,  Melodeon,  Seraphine,  &c.     With  Introductorj'  Re- 
marks, Description  of  Stops,  Directions  for  the  Purchase  of 
Organs,  &c.,  adapting  the  work  especially  to  the  wants  of 
young  organists,  and  those  who  have  made  sufiicient  progress 
to  accompany  plain  Psalmody  on  the  Organ,  Melodeon,  or 
Seraphine.     Retailprice,  ®1.50 
THE  GI^EE  HIVE.     BOSTON  ACADEMY  OP  MUSIC. 
A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  selected  and  arranged 
for  the  Musical  Conventions  and  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music.    By  Lowell  Mason  and  George 
James  Webb. 
Here  are  Thirty-three  choice,  tasteful,  aud  sprightly  Glees 
and  Part  Songs,  mostly  new,  from  the  best  Authors,  sold  at  an 
exceedingly  low  pi'ice.    It  is  just  the  book  wanted  by  Singing 
Clubs,  Societies,  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle.     Retail  price, 
38  cents. 

WIIiDER'S  SCHOOIi  MUSIC.  A  Collection  of  Thir- 
ty-six New  and  Beautiful  Scmgs,  arranged  for  Schools  and 
Juvenile  Classes.  By  L.  Wilder,  Teacher  of  Music  in  the 
Brooklyn  Music  Schools,  &c. 
This  work  has  already  been  adopted  in  the  Schools  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  &c.  Retailprice,  18  3-4  cents. 
New  York,  Apr.  17.  tf 

CZERNY'S  PIANO  PORTE  METHOD. 

As  H  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable.— 
London  Morning  Chronicle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  aud  utihty  it  can  never  be  surpassed. — 
J.  A.  Harnilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  superior  to  all  others. 
— Drawing- Room  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  publications. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  other  methods. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It  is  calculated  to  impart  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — Baltimore  Patriot. 

A  book  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorough  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Sun. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  published. — Norfolk  County 
Journal. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work. — 
N.  Y.  Scientific  Avierican. 

The  most  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind. — Mason's 
Choral  Advocate. 

It  is  a  standard  work  in  the  miisical  circles  of  Great  Britain. 
—  The  Asmonean. 

This  book  must  be  of  great  value  in  schools  and  families. — 
N.  Y.  Observer. 

There  is  no  book  published,  which  can  compare  with  this.— 
East  Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  people. — Boston  Transcript. 

Powerful  aids  to  the  learner  are  embraced  in  this  work. — 
Message  Bird. 

A  deservedly  popular  work. — Philadelphia  Mercury. 

Czeruy  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
berg,  Listz  and  Doehler. — La  France  Musicale. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  aud  Booksellers  in  the 
Union.  Apr.  20.    tf 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


NEW  &,  VALUABLE  MUSIC  BOOKS 

RECENTLY   PUELISUED   BY 

OLIVER  jyiTSOl:^,.. ..BOSTON. 

SPOHR'S  GRAND  VIOI-IIV  SCHOOIi,  being  an 
exact  reprint  of  the  latest  European  editions,  with  all  the 
author's  new  revisions  and  improvements.  One  volume, 
quarto.    Price.  .$3. 

%,*  Among  the  many  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  Tioliu 
School  one  is  remarkable,  that  the  Elementary  Instructions  do 
not  precede  tSie  practical   portion  of  the   work  as  in  other 
Schools,  but  are  combined  therewith  ;  by  this  union  the  pupil 
is  enabled  to  take  the  Violin  in  hand  at  the  first  lesson ;  in 
fact,  he  should  and  must  then  commence  with  it.     The  author's 
knowledge,  as  observable  in  his  Preface,  is  no  small  addition 
to  the  truly  practical  distinctions  of  this  School;  his  style  is 
simple,  clear,  noble,  and  elegant,  alike  attractive  and  useful 
as  a  standard  to  the  pupil  as  to  the  master. 
Czeriiy's  Exei'Cises  iu  Velocity.    (30  Etudes  de  la 
Velocite^)  preceded  by  Nine  New  Introductory  Exercises,  and 
concluded  by  a  New  Study  on  Octaves,  (composed  expressly 
for  this  edition,)  for  the  Piano  Forte.     From  the  Nineteenth 
London  Edition,  with  Notes.    By  J.  A.  Hamilton.    In  three 
Numbers.    Price  of  each,  SO  cents.    Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume, $1.25. 

%^  Calculated  to  develop  and  equalize  the  fingers,  and  to 
insure  the  utmost  brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  execution. 
NEW  AND  ENLAR  GED  EDITION  OF 
The  Seminary  Class  Booh:  of  Music,  designed  for 
Seminaries,  High  Schools,  Pi-ivate  Classes,  etc.,  containing 
Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Exercises,  Solfeggios,  and  a 
copious  selection  of  Secular  and  Saci'ed  Songs,  Duets  and 
Trios.     By  E.  L.  White  and  T.  Bissell. 

\*  The  above  work  has  been  before  the  public  only  one 
year,  yet  it  has  become  a  univei'sal  favorite,  and  is  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  During  the  past  year  every  inquiry  has 
been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  way  it  could  be  im- 
proved and  made  fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended,  and  from  suggestions  thus  obtained  the  publisher 
has  been  induced  to  add  to  and  in  other  ways  improve  it.  It 
is  now  pronounced  to  be  exactly  what  is  wanted^  and  as  such 
it  is  offered  to  the  public. 

[£!?=■  The  above  books  can  be  obtained  in  large  or  small 
quantities  of  the  publisher,  115  Washington  St.,  and  of  music 
dealers  and  booksellers  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canadas.  7    tf 

E.   H.  WADE, 

197  Washington  Street,   Boston. 

PUBLISHER  &,  DEALER  IN  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  every  description,  PubUsher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.     PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  II.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  pubUshed  by  W.  H.  Oaees,  C.  Bradleti  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P,  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  counti'y  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTALOZZIAIV  SCHOOL  SOXG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  empioyed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  AV.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oi-atorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
gr<iat  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
PubUshed  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.,  Boston. 

\*  A,  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  Wo.  36  School  Street, 

(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,}  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

No.  344   W^asliiiigton   Street,   Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

lab  i  J^micg  ^riiitiiig. 

T.  R.  MARVIN  &,  E.  L.  BALCH, 

IVo.  42  Congress   Street, 

HAVING  EVERY  FACILITY  for  executing  work  in  their 
line  with  neatness  and  despatch,  solicit  the  patronage  of 
their  friends  and  the  public. 

The  junior  partner  having  devoted  several  years  exclusively 
to  this  branch  of  the  profession,  we  feel  warranted  in  assuring 
satisfaction  to  those  who  wish'for  superior  work. 
Boston,  May  1, 1852.  6    3m 

J.   BUTTERFIELD, 

AT  Tllli  OFFICE  OP 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OP  MUSIC, 

21   School   Street,   Boston. 

CONCERT  BILLS,  PROGRAMMES,   TICKETS,  and  every 
description  of  JOB  and  FANCY  PRINTING,  neatly 
and  promptly  executed.  5    tf 


HE^WS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

No.  139  Washiiigtoii   Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
X39  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

Mrs.  ROSA  GARCIA  De  R1BA8, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING  5i,GUITAR, 

3  Seneca  St.,  comer  Harrison  Avenne. 

MR.  I>e  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Boston,  Apr.  10.  3ni 

MR-     ARTHURSON, 

HAVING  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  is  prepared  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  Pupils 
for  instruction  in  1  he  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  ITALIAN  AND 
ENGLISH  YOCALIZATION.  Terms,  per  quarter,  9f50.  The 
first  month,  three  lessons  per  week  —  each  lesson  one  hour's 
duration. 

The  advantages,  which  a  long  residence  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  has  given  him,  of  studying  under  the  first 
masters  of  the  day,  will,  he  doubts  not,  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  desirous  of  rapid  advancement  in  the  art.  The  above 
terms  include  instruction  in  the  Italian  language,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the  voice, 
and  a  distinct  articulation. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Geo.  P. 
Reed,  17  Tremont  Row.  3    3m 

CHOICE    MtJSIC    BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  AKD   FOR  SALE  BY 

OLIVER   DITSON, 

115    Washington    Street,    Boston. 

CZERNT'S  Method  for  the  Piano,     ....  $3.00 

Bertini's  Instructions  for  the  Piano,       ,        .         .  3.00 

Huntcn's  Piano  Forte  Instructions,       ....  1.50 

The  Child's  First  Music  Book,        .....  .50 

The  Piano  without  a  Master, .50 

The  Melodeon  without  a  Master, .50 

The  Guitar  without  a  Master,         ^        •         ■         .         .  .50 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  for  Guitar,    ....  2.00 

Lablache's  Complete  Method  of  Singing,    ^ .         .        .  2.50 

Tocal  Exercises  and  Solfeggios  —  Lowell  Mason,  .         .  1.00 

Spohr's  A'iolin  School, 3  00 

Wragg's  Flute  Inf-tructor, 1.00 

Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,       ....  2.50 

The  Seminary  Class  Book  of  Music,       ....  .50 

Czerny's  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,     ....  .50 

Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music, .25 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass,  ........  75 

Five  Thousand  Musical  Terms — A  Complete  Dictionary,  ,50 

Apr.  10.  tf 

DA  VI  DSON'S 

lUustrated  Libretto-Books  of  the  Opera. 

Megantly  printed  in  small  A.to.    Price,  38  cents  and  under. 

ANEW  WORK  for  the  Opera-admirer,  printed  on  an  entire- 
ly novel  plan  ;  the  Music  of  all  the  principal  Pieces  being 
given,  and  placed  over  the  English  and  Foreign  version  of  the 
Words,  so  that  the  reader  is  not  only  able  to  follow  the  Music 
as  well  as  the  Libretto  of  the  Opera,  but  has  a  complete  preser- 
vation of  both  for  after  reference  or  performance. 
—  ALREADY  PUBLISHED  — 
Masaniello,  with  11  Pieces  of  Music  ;  Norma,  with  11  Pieces  ; 
II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  with  11  Pieces;  Lr  Prophete,  9 
Pieces;  La  Cenerektola,  10  Pieces;  Otello,  8  Pieces ;  Don 
Pasquaie,  6  Pieces;  Linda  di  Chamounis,  10  Pieces;  Lucia 
DI  Lammermuir,  11  Pieces;  Don  Giovanni,  9  Pieces;  Der 
Freischutz,  10  Pieces;  La  Favorita,  8  Pieces;  Medea,  10 
Pieces ;  Semiramide,  9  Pieces ;  Lucrezia  Borgia,  9  Pieces ; 
Les  Huguenots,  10  Pieces;    La  Sonnambula,  10  Pieces; 
L'Elisirb  D'Amore,  9  Pieces ;  Ernani,  10  Pieces ;  II  Pro- 
DiGO,  10  Pieces:  Gustavus  III.,  5  Pieces;  Fra  Diavolo,  8 
Pieces;  Amilie,  9  Pieces  ;  Fidelio,  5  Pieces. 
O^  -A.  new  Opera  on  the  first  of  each  month. 

Davidson's  Illustratecl  Oratorios. 

The  Creation,      .    .    11  Pieces,    .     .  Price,  12 1-2  cents. 
Israel  in  Egypt,  .     .    12      "          .     .        "12 1-2      " 
Sampson,   ....    10      "          .     .        "       12 1-2      " 
The  Messiah,  ...    14      "         .    .        "12 1-2     " 

DAVID  DAVIDSON,  109  Nassau  St., 

NEW  YORK, 
Agent  for  the  United  States. 
James  Munroe  &  Co.,  and  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Boston;  Evans 
&  Brittain,  697  Broadway,  and  Moore  &  Horsfall,  Merchants' 
Exchange,  New  York;  W,  P.  Hazard,  and  J.  W.  Moore, 
Philadelphia ;  Taylor  &  Maury,  Washington ;  Naph  & 
Woodhouse,  Richmond.  7     4t 

DEPOT    FOR 
KomfleopatUic   Books  &  Medicines  ; 

HYDROPATHIC   BOOKS  ;  Phonographic  and  Phonotypic 
Works ;  Fowlee  &  Wells'  Publications  on  Phrenology 
and  Physiology,  &c. ;    Writings  of  Emanuel    Swedenborg, 
Theological  and  Philosophical ;  Barometers,  Thermometers, 
&c.    For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
Apr.  10.  tf  OTIS  CLAPP,  23  School  St. 


J.   CHICKERING, 

PIANO   FOKTE    MANUFACTURER, 

334  Washington    Streef,   Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

ORANGE     MOUNTAIN 


THIS  ESTABLISHMENT,  founded  in  1849,  is  situated  near 
the  village  of  South  Orange,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey, 
five  miles  from  Newark,  and  fourteen  miles  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  Une  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railway,  by 
which  passengers  arelanded  at  the  Station  House  of  the  es- 
tablishment, a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  door. 

The  location  is  upon  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Orange 
Mountain,  commanding  a  view  of  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys, 
and  two  of  the  prettiest  villages  in  Eastern  New  Jersey.  On 
the  east  and  north-west  it  is  sheltered  by  mount-ains  from  the 
sea-air  and  colder  winter  winds. 

All  the  requisites  for  such  an  establishment  are  here  found, 
viz  :  pure  mountain  spring  water,  beautiful  and  retired  walks 
through  the  woods  and  upon  the  mountains  for  several  miles 
in  extent,  and  shielded  from  the  winds  in  winter  and  the  aun 
in  summer ;  springs  and  streams  along  the  various  paths,  and 
picturesque  scenery. 

In  the  ravine,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  Institution, 
flows  a  beautiful  brook.  Upon  the  margin  of  this  stream, 
which  descends  in  a  rapid  succession  of  cascades,  are  the  out- 
door baths,  a  great  variety  of  which  have  been  provided. 
Among  these  are  found  the  rising  and  falling  douche,  the  run- 
ning and  rising  sitz-baths,  the  running  foot-bath,  the  plunge 
and  wave  baths. 

In  the  Grove,  a  few  rods  from  the  Institution,  a  capacious 
swimming-bath  has  been  obtained  by  damming  the  mountain 
stream.  For  this  a  pleasant  screen  is  formed  by  a  light  awning 
curtained  to  the  surface  of  the  pond,  affording  ladies  and 
children  at  all  times  ample  opportunity  for  gaining  that  valu- 
able accomplishment,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  swimming. 

From  many  points  in  the  walks  where  the  prospect  is  not 
intercepted  by  woods,  an  extensive  panoramic  view  is  present- 
ed of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  the  towns  adjoin- 
ing ;  East  and  West  Bloomfield,  North  and  South  Orange, 
Newark,  Belleville,  Elizabeth  town,  the  waters  of  New  York 
harbor,  and  Newark  bay,  Staten  Island,  its  villages,  etc.  The 
drives  through  a  circuit  of  ten  miles  are  varied  and  full  of 
interest. 

The  original  building  is  40  by  90  feet,  three  stories,  with 
piazza  of  the  same  height,  extending  the  full  length  of  the 
house.  To  this,  during  the  past  winter,  two  wings,  each  31  by 
51  feet  with  piazzas,  making  in  all  230  feet  of  sheltered  prome- 
nade, have  been  added.  Besides  the  large  number  of  new, 
sweet,  and  well-ventilated  chambers  thus  obtained,  a  beautiful 
dining-hall  30  by  50  feet,  and  14  feet  ceiling,  and  a  reading- 
room,  and  a  well-arranged  lady's  bath-room,  have  been  added. 

These  increased  facilities  will  enable  the  Institution  here- 
after to  receive  and  comfoTtably  provide  for,  upwards  of  One 
Hundred  Cure-Guests. 

The  establishment  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  water-cure 
practice  in  winter,  (which  for  many  diseases  is  the  most  favor- 
able period  of  the  year,)  being  fitted  up  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  and  provided  with  abundant  supplies  of  cold  and  hot 
water.  Ladies  who  require  it  need  not  leave  their  rooms  for 
treatment,  as  private  baths  are  attached  to  a  large  number  of 
them. 

A  bowling-alley  and  billiard- table  are  attached  to  the  estab- 
lishment. 

The  reading-room  is  supplied  with  some  of  the  chief  journals 
of  the  Union — several  New  York  dailies,  a  number  of  the 
standard  American  periodicals,  the  Courier  des  Etats  Unis,  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  Punch,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  received 
immediately  after  publication,  and  regularly  filed. 

The  Institution  will  furnish  saddle-horses,  and  horses  and 
vehicles,  at  reasonable  rates.  For  the  benefit  of  invalids  whose 
afflictions  compel  them  to  assume  a  reclining  posture  when 
riding,  a  carriage  has  been  constructed  with  especial  reference 
to  their  wants.  This  can  be  used  to  bring  patients  to  the  In- 
stitution when  the  usual  conveyances  cannot  be  resorted  to. 

To  ladies  who  desire  that  form  of  exercise,  small  flower 
gardens  are  allotted. 

TERMS.  — In  winter,  $8  and  $10,  and  $10,  Sll,  and  gi!l2 
in  summer,  payable  always  weekly.  Consultation  fee,  ^5. 
Persons  occupying  the  whole  of  a  double  room,  or  requiring 
extra  attendance,  will  be  charged  accordingly.  Board  of  pri- 
vate servants,  $3  per  week.  Children  always  received  condi- 
tionally. 

Patients  must  provide  themselves  with  four  coarse  thick 
linen  sheets,  two  thick  blankets,  two  thick  comforters,  and  six 
towels  ;  or,  when  unavoidable,  the  same  may  be  hired  of  the 
Institution  for  ©1  per  week. 

Persons  coming  to  the  establishment  from  New  York,  leave 
the  foot  of  Courtland  Street  at  8  1-2  and  10  o'clock,  A.  M., 
and  4  and  6  P.  M.  Upon  leaving  Newark  the  Conductor 
should  be  notified  that  he  has  passengers  for  the  Water-Cure. 
The  time  occupied  in  reaching  South  Orange  from  New  York 
is  about  one  hour.  Visitors  can  come  from  and  return  to  the 
city  several  times  during  the  day.  Newark  is  connected  with 
New  York  by  hourly  trains. 

If  the  Superintendent  is  requested,  he  will  send  the  vehicles 
of  the  Institution  to  meet  passengers  by  the  Southern  trains 
at  Newark. 

Dr.  JOSEPH  A.  WEDER,  late  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  Phy- 
sician of  the  Institution.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Freyburg,  in  Baden,  Germany  ;  he  has  visited  the 
Grsefenberg  Institution,  conducted  by  the  celebrated  Priess- 
nitz,  many  of  the  water-cure  establishments  of  Europe,  and 
has  had  twelve  years'  experience  in  Hydropathy.  Letters  upon 
professional  business  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Weder  ;  all 
others  to  the  Superintendent,  George  H.  Mitchell,  directed 
to  South  Orange,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey. 

May  1st,  1851.  It 
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[Translated  by  the  Editor.] 

FREDERIC     CHOPIN. 

BY  PRANZ  LISZT. 
(Concluded.) 

IX. 

During  this  sickness  (in  1847)  his  recovery 
was  for  several  days  despaired  of.  Herr  GuT- 
MANN,  his  most  important  pupil  and  the  friend 
whom  he  most  loved  to  see  about  him  in  his  latter 
years,  gave  him  the  greatest  proofs  of  attach- 
ment by  his  self-sacrificing  attentions.  Chopin 
had  become  so  used  to  him,  that  he  often  anx- 
iously inquired  of  the  princess  Czartoryska,  who 
visited  him  daily  and  who  more  than  once  scarce 
hoped  to  find  him  living:  "whether  Gutmann 
was  not  to  be  had  ?  whether  he  could  not  per- 
haps take  care  of  him  still  longer  ?  for  his  pres- 
ence was  the  most  dear  to  him." 

Nevertheless  he  was  once  more  saved,  but  in 
this  point  of  his  life  occun-ed  the  blow,  which  feU 
destroyingly  upon  his  inmost  being,  and  which  he 
on  the  instant  recognized  as  fatal  for  his  heart. 
It  was  the  formal  rupture  with  the  Sand ;  and  in 
fact  he  did  not  long  survive  it.  For  the  present 
he  was  convalescent  indeed,  but  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, and  he  had  become  so  changed,  that  one 
scarcely  knew  him. 

The  following  summer  brought  him  that  tran- 
sitory improvement,  which  persons,  whose  life  is 
gradually  passing  away,  are  wont  to  derive  from 
the  beautiful  season  of  the  year.  He  was  not 
willing  to  leave  Paris  and  so  robbed  himself  of 


the  beneficial  influence  of  the  pure  country  air 
upon  his  .health. 

The  winter  of  1847-8  was  only  a  painful  alter- 
nation of  reliefs  and  relapses.  In  spite  of  that, 
he  resolved  in  the  spring  to  execute  his  old  pur- 
pose of  going  to  London.  When  the  February 
revolution  broke  out,  he  was  still  confined  to  his 
bed ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  dark  destiny  drove  him 
to  a  liveher  sympathy  in  the  events  of  the  day, 
and  he  spoke  more  about  them  than  was  other- 
ivise  his  habit. 

In  April  he  felt  himself  better  and  now  se- 
riously thought  of  visiting  that  island,  to  which 
he  had  set  out  to  go  when  youth  and  life  still  of- 
fered him  the  brightest  prospects.  He  travelled 
to  England,  where  his  works  had  already  found 
an  intelligent  public,  that  knew  them  and  ad- 
mired them.*  He  left  France  in  that  state  of 
mind,  which  the  English  call  low  spirits.  The 
momentary  sympathy  which  he  had  bestowed  with 
a  certain  degree  of  exertion  upon  political  events, 
had  quickly  passed  away.  He  had  become  more 
silent  than  ever.  His  afiection  towards  the  few 
persons  whom  he  continued  to  see,  took  the 
color  of  that  soul-pervading  excitement,  which 
precedes  the  last  farewell  greeting.  His  indif- 
ference for  all  outward  things  stiU  grew  upon 
him ;  Art  alone  retained  its  unlimited  power  over 
him.  In  the  shorter  and  shorter  moments  in 
which  he  was  permitted  to  occupy  himself  with 
it,  Music  claimed  his  whole  being  as  earnestly  as 
in  the  time  when  he  was  full  of  life  and  hope. 
Before  he  left  Paris,  he  gave  yet  one  concert  in 
the  hall  of  M.  Pleyel,  a  friend  to  whom  he  al- 
ways stood  in  the  most  intimate  relation,  and 
who  now  too  pays  a  worthy  tribute  to  his  mem- 

*  Chopin's  compositions  had  been  for  several  years 
much  circulated  and  made  liinown  in  England.  The 
best  virtuosos  played  them.  In  a  little  writing  called : 
An  Essay  on  the  \¥orks  of  Cliopin,  published  in  London 
by  Wessel  and  Stapleton,  much  is  said  that  truly 
characterizes  him,  and  the  two  lines  of  Shelley  chosen 
for  a  motto : 

"  He  was  a  mighty  Poet —  and 
A  subtle-souled  Psychologist," 
apply  most  admirably  to  Chopin.  Among  other  things 
the  author  says:  "  One  thing  is  certain,  viz:  to  play  with 
proper  feohng  and  con-ect  execution  the  Preludes  and 
Studies  of  Chopin,  is  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
finished  pianist;  and  moreover,  to  comprehend  them 
thoroughly,  to  give  a  life  and  a  tongue  to  theu-  infinite 
and  most  eloquent  subtleties  of  expression,  involves  the 
necessity  of  being  in  no  less  a  degi-ee  a  poet  tlian  a  pianist, 

a  thinker  than  a  musician In  taking  up  one  of 

the  works  of  Chopin,  you  are  entering,  as  it  were,  a 
fairy  land,  unti-odden  by  human  footsteps,  a  path,  hith- 
erto unfrequented,  but  by  the  great  composer  himself; 
and  a  faith,  imd  a  devotion,  a  desire  to  appreciate,  and  a 
determination  to  understand,  are  absolutely  necessary,  to 
do  it  anything  like  adequate  justice.  .  .  etc. 


ory  and  his  friendship  by  the  erection  of  a  mon- 
ument over  his  grave.  In  this  concert  his  select 
and  long  tried  public  in  Paris  heard  him  for  the 
last  time. 

In  London  he  was  received  with  extraordinary 
cordiality,  and  this  reception  drove  away  his  mel- 
ancholy and  scattered  his  gloomy  and  desponding 
humor.  He  fancied  himself  entirely  master  of  it, 
when  he  flung  all,  even  his  former  habits  of  life, 
into  the  stream  of  oblivion.  He  neglected  the 
prescriptions  of  his  physician  and  the  carefulness 
which  his  sickly  condition  required.  He  played 
twice  in  public  and  innumerable  times  in  private 
circles.  He  went  much  into  company,  stayed 
longer  than  usual,  defied  all  exhaustion  and  let 
no  consideration  bind  him  to  a  regard  for  his 
health. 

At  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen,  and  the  selectest  circles  of 
society  were  emulous  of  his  possession.  He  made 
a  journey  too  to  Edinburg,  but  the  air  there 
was  particularly  injurious  to  him.  After  his  re- 
turn from  Scotland  he  felt  very  feeble ;  the  phy- 
sicians urged  him  to  leave  England  as  soon  as 
possible  —  but  he  delayed  his  departure  along 
time.  Who  can  define  the  feeling,  which  suffered 
him  to  linger  ?  — •  He  played  once  more  in  a  con- 
cert for  the  Poles ;  it  was  the  last  love-token  that 
he  sent  to  his  fatherland,  the  last  look,  the  last 
longing  sigh!  All  his  friends  crowded  round 
him  and  he  received  the  most  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause. He  bade  them  all  farewell,  without  their 
dreaming  that  it  would  be  the  last.  What  may 
the  thought  have  been  that  moved  his  heart, 
when  he  crossed  the  channel  to  return  to  Paris  ? 
to  that  Paris,  now  so  different  to  him  from  that 
which  he  had  found,  without  seeking  it,  in  the 
year  1831 ! 

This  time  a  bitter  and  unexpected  blow  awaits 
ed  him  on  his  arrival.  Doctor  Molin,  whose 
advice  and  skilful  attendance  had  saved  his  life, 
to  whom  alone,  as  he  was  convinced,  he  owed  the 
jjrolongation  of  his  days,  lay  on  his  death-bed. 
He  felt  this  loss  severely ;  it  had  a  dispiriting  in- 
fluence on  him,  which  in  moments  when  the  state 
of  the  soul  has  so  much  dominion  over  the  sick 
body,  must  have  been  very  injurious.  He  cher- 
ished the  firm  belief,  that  no  one  could  supply 
that  man's  place  to  him  and  had  confidence  in  no 
physician  more.  He  kept  continually  changing 
his  physicians,  none  would  suit  him,  and  he  placed 
no  further  hope  in  their  art.  A  sort  of  supersti- 
tious despondency  got  possession  of  him ;  no  tie 
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that  was  stronger  than  life,  no  love  that  was  as 
strong  as  death,  came  to  his  aid  in  the  conflict 
with  this  apathy. 

After  the  winter  of  1848  he  had  ceased  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  work  continuously.  Here  and 
there  he  took  in  hand  some  leaves  containing 
hastily  sketched  thoughts,  but  the  strength  failed 
him  to  arrange  them  into  an  orderly  whole.  Re- 
gard for  his  name  gave  him  the  wish  to  see  all 
such  sketches  burned ;  he  was  not  willing  to  have 
them,  maimed  and  distorted,  transfoiTaed  into 
posthumous  works  not  worthy  of  him. 

Of  finished  manuscripts  he  has  left  behind  him 
nothing  but  a  last  Notturno  and  a  very  short 
Waltz.*  In  his  latter  days  he  desig-ned  to  write 
a  Piano  Forte  School,  in  which  he  wished  to  em- 
body his  thoughts  about  the  theory  and  practice 
of  his  art,  the  fruit  of  his  long  labor,  of  his  happy 
innovations  and  his  artistic  experience.  The 
purpose  was  a  serious  one  and  demanded  a 
double  exertion  even  from  so  assiduous  a  worker 
as  Chopin  was.  Perhaps  he  wished,  in  seeking 
refuge  upon  this  dry  field,  to  escape  the  excite- 
ment of  Art,  which,  according  as  the  heart  is 
bright  or  lonely,  shows  such  different  sides.  In 
it  he  sought  only  a  monotonous  occupation  that 
would  claim  his  whole  attention ;  in  this  regular 
daily  labor,  which  "  conjures  down  the  spirit's 
storm,"  he  hoped  to  forget  what  would  not  keep 

out  of  his  mind 

But  Chopin's  powers  sufficed  no  longer  for  such 
purposes.  He  traced  in  thought,  to  be  sure,  the 
outUne  of  his  plan,  and  spoke  of  it  repeatedly ; 
but  the  execution  was  to  him  impossible.  He 
only  wrote  out  a  few  pages  of  it;  the  fire  has 
consumed  them  with  the  other  papers. 

At  length  his  iUness  increased  so  visibly,  that 
further  hope  was  out  of  the  question.  Soon  he 
could  no  more  leave  his  bed  and  he  could  hardly 
speak.  His  sister  at  this  sad  news  hastened  from 
Warsaw  and  never  left  his  sick  bed.  He  saw  the 
anxiety,  the  forebodings,  the  mourning  around 
him,  without  betraying  any  signs  of  the  impression 
it  all-made  upon  him.  He  spoke  of  his  end  with 
entire  Christian  peace  and  composure,  and  yet  he 
hoped  for  a  coming  morrow.  The  singular  pas- 
sion which  he  always  had  for  changing  his  habi- 
tation, came  once  more  to  light;  he  had  hired 
other  quarters,  ordered  them  to  be  fitted  up  and 
busied  himself  with  arrangements,  often  relating 
to  the  smallest  particulars.  As  these  directions 
were  not  taken  back,  they  were  all  strictly  exe- 
cuted, and  some  articles  of  furniture  were  carried 
to  the  new  dweUing  on  the  very  day  of  his 
death. 

Was  he  afraid  perhaps  that  Death  would  not 
keep  his  word  with  him  ?  Was  he  sensible  of  that 
double  influence,  which  some  higher  natures  have 
felt  on  the  eve  of  events  decisive  of  their  fate, 
that  conflict  between  the  heart,  which  has  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  future,  and  the  understanding, 
which  shrinks  from  foreseeing  it  ? 

From  week  to  week,  soon  day  by  day  the 
shadow  of  death  stepped  closer  and  closer  to  him. 
The  sickness  reached  its  goal,  the  suffering  be- 
came more  and  more  painful,  the  decisive  mo- 
ment drew  near.  In  the  intermissions  of  the 
more  and  more  frequent  crises  Chopin  preserved 
to  the  last  his  presence  of  mind  and  force  of  will. 
The  wishes  he  expressed  in  these  painless  mo- 
ments, showed  with  what  solemn  tranquihty  he 

*  The  Posthumous  Sonata  announced  iu  Paris  is  prob- 
ably one  -written  in  Vienna  in  his  early  years. 


looked  death  in  the  face.  He  wished  to  be 
buried  next  to  Bellini,  with  whom  he  had 
Kved  in  very  friendly  relations  during  his  abode 
in  Paris.  Bellini's  grave  is  in  the  church-yard  of 
the  Pere  la  Chaise,  next  to  that  of  Cherubini  ;  ~ 
the  desire  to  become  acquainted  -with  this  great 
master,  in  the  admiration  of  whom  he  had  been 
educated,  was  one  of  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  touch  at  Paris  on  his  route  from  Vienna 
to  London  in  1831.  His  earthly  resting-place  is 
now  between  BeUini  and  Cherubini,  those  two  so 
difierent  spirits,  whom  Chopin  however  approach- 
ed in  equal  degrees,  since  he  had  as  high  an 
esteem  for  the  science  of  the  one,  as  he  had  at- 
traction toward  the  other.  He  shared  the  melo- 
dic feeHng  with  the  composer  of  Nonna,  and  at 
the  same  tune  aspired  after  the  inward  substance 
and  the  harmonic  depth  of  the  old  master. 

To  his  very  end  he  maintained  the  reserve 
that  was  pecuhar  to  him  in  his  relations  with  his 
friends ;  he  desired  to  see  no  one  for  the  last  time ; 
but  his  thanks  to  the  friends,  who  visited  him,  he 
embroidered  round  -with  the  pure  gold  of  a  touch- 
ing acknowledgment.  The  first  days  of  October 
left  no  further  room  for  doubt  or  hope.  The 
fatal  moment  was  to  be  feared  each  day,  each 
hour ;  his  sister  and  Gutmann  never  left  him  for 
a  miaute.  The  countess  Delphine  Potocka  has- 
tened back  to  Paris,  when  she  heard  of  his 
dangerous  condition.  All  who  came  to  the  dying 
man,  found  it  impossible  to  tear  themselves  away 
from  the  sight  of  this  beautiful,  great  soul  in  its 
departure  from  this  life. 

On  Sunday  the  15th  of  October  a  crisis,  still 
more  painful  than  any  that  had  preceded,  lasted 
several  hours.  He  bore  it  with  patience  and 
strength  of  spirit.  The  countess  Delphine  was 
there,  her  soul  was  penetrated,  her  tears  flowed. 
He  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  her  standing  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed,  the  tall,  slender  figure,  clad  in 
white,  the  image  of  an  angel  beautiful  as  ever 
painter's  fancy  had  created.  Surely  she  seemed 
to  him  a  heavenly  apparition ;  he  revived  an  in- 
stant and  breathed  out  a  prayer  to  her  to  sing. 
All  believed  that  he  was  talking  wild ;  but  he  re- 
peated his  request  with  a  tone  of  earnestness, 
which  no  one  could  resist.  They  pushed  the 
piano  in  the  hall  close  to  the  door  of  his  chamber, 
and  the  countess  sang  with  sobbing  voice ;  tears 
ran  down  her  cheeks  and  never  had  her  fine  tal- 
ent and  her  wonderful  singing  a  more  touching 
expression.  Chopin  listened  and  seemed  to  for- 
get his  sufierings;  she  sang  the  hymn  to  the 
Holy  Virgin,  which,  it  is  said,  saved  Stradella  his 
life.  "  How  beautiful !  O  my  God,  how  beauti- 
ful !  "  said  he  —  "  once  more,  once  more ! "  — The 
countess  pressed  down  the  overflowing  fountain 
of  her  feehng,  seated  herself  agaia  at  the  piano 
and  sang  a  psalm  of  Marcello.  But  within  the 
chamber  a  piercing  pain  suddenly  siezed  the  sick 
man  ;  all  the  bystanders  were  terrified  and  invol- 
untarily sank  in  silence  on  their  knees ;  only  the 
voice  of  the  countess  floated  like  a  heavenly 
melody  above  the  sighs  of  the  others.  The  night 
came  on,  a  twihght  spread  its  shadow  over  the 
mournful  scene,  Chopin's  sister  kneeled  against 
his  bed  and  wept  and  prayed. 

In  the  night  he  grew  worse ;  yet  on  Monday 
morning  he  became  somewhat  better  and  asked 
for  the  holy  sacrament.     In  the  absence  of  the 

Reverend ,  with  whom  he  had  been  on  very 

friendly  terms  in  their  common  exile,  he  sent  for 
the  Reverend  Alexander  Jelowicki,  one  of  the 


most  distinguished  men  of  the  Polish  emigration. 
He  saw  him  twice  and  received  from  him  the 
Holy  Supper  with  devotion  in  the  presence  of  his 
friends.  Thereupon  he  let  these  approach  singly 
to  his  bed-side,  gave  them  a  last  fareweU  and  in- 
voked God's  blessing  on  them  and  on  what  they 
loved  and  hoped.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
passed  ofi'  amid  increasing  pains  —  he  spoke  no 
word  more.  Only  toward  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  did  he  feel  himself  slightly  relieved. 
The  clergyman  had  not  left  him  and  Chopin  ex- 
pressed a  desire,  so  soon  as  he  found  his  speech 
again,  to  pray  with  him.  He  pronounced  the 
prayer  of  the  dying  in  Latin  with  a  clear,  intel- 
ligible voice,  leaning  his  head  steadily  on  Gut- 
mann's  shoulder. 

A  cataleptic  sleep  lasted  till  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1849.  About  two  o'clock  began  the  death- 
struggle  ;  a  cold  sweat  ran  from  his  brow.  After 
a  brief  slumber  he  asked  with  scarcely  audible 
sound :  "  Who  is  with  me  ?  "  He  inclined  his 
head  to  press  his  lips  once  more  gratefully  upon 
the  hand  of  Gutmann,  who  held  him  in  his  arm, 
and  in  this  moment  he  breathed  forth  his  soul. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  love. 


Kobert  Sclnimann's  Musical  Life-Maxims, 

[Tkakslatoe's  Inteoductoet  Note.  —  Eoeeet 
Schumann,  since  the  death  of  Mendelssohn,  takes  rank 
in  the  estimation  of  many  as  the  greatest  living  German 
Composer.  The  follo-wlng  maxims,  or  aphorisms,  ( -ivhich 
we  translated  from  the  German  a  year  or  two  since,  and 
now  design  to  scatter  along  through  om-  pages,  a  few  at  a 
time,)  embody  the  whole  creed  and  practical  philosophy 
of  tlie  great  artist,  and  should  engrave  themselves  upon 
the  mind  of  every  one  who  means  to  make  himself  an 
artist  in  the  sphere  of  sound.  The  composer  designed 
them  as  an  appendix  to  the  first  edition  of  his  piano  forte 
instruction  book,  called  the  Jugendalbum,  or  "  Albmii  for 
Youth."  The  maxims  -trere  to  have  been  introduced 
alternately  with  musical  pieces  illustrating  them.  But 
there  were  too  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  exe- 
cution of  this  design.  The  German  publisher,  however, 
proposed  to  insert  them  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
"  Album,"  and  in  the  meantime  furnished  a  copy  of 
them  to  the  ZeitscliHft  fur  Musih,  a  musical  journal  jmb- 
Ushed  in  Leipsio,  from  which  we  translate.— j.  s.  ».] 

I.  The  cultivation  of  Hearing  is  the  most  im- 
portant matter.  Take  pains  early  to  distinguish 
Tones  and  Keys  by  the  ear.  The  bell,  the  win- 
dow-pane, the  cuckoo  —  ask  yourself  what  tones 
they  each  give  out. 

H.  You  should  sedulously  practice  Scales  and 
other  finger  exercises.  But  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  imagine  they  have  accomplished  every- 
thing, when  they  have  spent  many  hours  each  day 
for  years  in  mere  mechanical  exercise.  It  is  about 
as  if  one  should  busy  himself  daily  with  repeating 
the  A-B-C  as  fast  as  possible  and  always  faster 
and  faster.     Use  your  time  better. 

in.  "Dumb  piano  fortes,"  so  caUed,  or  key- 
boards without  sound,  have  been  invented.  Try 
them  long  enough  to  see  that  they  are  good  for 
nothing.  You  cannot  learn  to  speak  from  the 
dumb. 

IV.  Play  in  time  !  The  playing  of  many  vir- 
tuosos is  like  the  gait  of  a  drunkard.  Make  not 
such  your  models. 

V.  Learn  betimes  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Hannony. 

VI.  Be  not  frightened  by  the  words.  Theory, 
Thorough-Bass,  Counterpoint,  &c. ;  they  wUl 
meet  you  friendlily  if  you  meet  them  so. 

Vn.  Never  diUy-dally  about  a  piece  of  music, 
but  attack  it  briskly ;  and  never  play  it  only  half 
through  ! 

VIII.  Dragging  and  hurrying  are  equally  great 
faults. 

IX.  When  you  are  playing,  never  trouble  your- 
self about  who  is  listening. 
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X.  Ahvays  play  as  if  a  master  heard  you. 

XI.  Strive  to  play  easy  pieces  well  and  beauti- 
fully ;  it  is  better  than  to  render  harder  pieces 
only  indilFerently  well. 

Xn.  Always  insist  on  having  your  instrument 
purely  tuned. 

XIII.  You  must  not  only  be  able  to  play  your 
httle  pieces  with  the  fingers ;  you  must  be  able  to 
hum  them  over  without  a  piano.  Sharpen  your 
imagination  so  that  you  may  fix  in  your  mind  not 
only  the  Melody  of  a  composition,  but  also  the 
Harmony  belonging  to  it. 

XIV.  Accustom  yourself,  even  though  you 
have  but  Httle  voice,  to  sing  at  sight  without  the 
aid  of  an  instrument.  The  sharpness  of  your 
hearing  wiU  continually  improve  by  that  means. 
But  if  you  are  the  possessor  of  a  rich  voice,  lose 
not  a  moment's  time,  but  cultivate  it,  and  con- 
sider it  the  fairest  gift  which  heaven  has  lent 
you. 

XV.  You  must  carry  it  so  far  that  you  can 
understand  a  piece  of  music  upon  paper. 

XVI.  If  any  one  lays  a  composition  before 
you  for  the  first  time,  for  you  to  play,  first  read  it 
over. 

XVII.  Have  you  done  your  musical  day's  work, 
and  do  you  feel  exhausted  ?  Then  do  not  con- 
strain yourself  to  further  labor.  Better  rest  than 
work  without  spirit  and  freshness. 

XVIII.  Play  nothing,  as  you  grow  older,  which 
is  merely  fashionable.  Time  is  precious.  One 
must  have  a  hundred  human  lives,  if  he  would 
acquaint  himself  with  all  that  is  good. 

XIX.  In  every  period  there  have  been  bad 
compositions,  and  fools  who  have  praised  them. 

XX.  A  player  may  cram  his  memory  with 
finger-passages ;  they  all  in  time  grow  common- 
place and  must  be  changed.  Only  where  such 
facility  serves  higher  ends,  is  it  of  any  worth. 

XXI.  You  must  not  circulate  poor  composi- 
tions ;  nor  even  listen  to  them,  it'  you  are  not 
obliged  to. 

XXH.  Try  not  to  acquire  facility  in  the  so- 
called  Bravura.  Try  in  a  composition  to  bring 
out  the  impression  which  the  composer  had  in  his 
mind ;  more  than  this  attempt  not ;  more  than 
this  is  caricature. 


Music  in  the  past  Half  Century. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Harvard  Musical  Associor- 
tion,  at  CochiUiate  Sail,  Boston^  Dec.  22,  1851. 


BT    SjVMUEL   JENNISON,   JR. 

[Continued  from  page  76.] 
Instrumentation,  or  the  method  of  employing 
the  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  had  already  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  become  so  fully  de- 
veloped, as  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Fetis,  scarcely 
or  not  at  all  to  admit  of  improvement.  The  place 
of  the  wind  instruments  was  once  supplied  by 
the  organ.  The  flageolet  and  flute  which  first 
made  their  appearance  were  followed  by  horn  and 
trumpet,  oboe  and  clarinet,  whose  province  it  will 
be  remembered  was  to  accompany,  with  meagre 
eifect,  the  simple  note  of  the  singer.  Maio  and 
JoMELLi,  Leo  and  Durante  began  improve- 
ments which  were  carried  still  further  by  PicciNi 
and  Gluck.  They  met  the  usual  fortune  of  in- 
novators, finding  their  endeavors  to  improve  their 
ai't  considered  obtrusive  and  annoying,  rather 
than  agreeable.  The  uncultivated  ears  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  could  not  comprehend  the  heightened 
gratification  of  accompaniments  which  seemed  to 
distract  their  attention  from  the  songs.  It  is  stated 
to  have  been  Galuppi,  who  first  ventured  to 
throw  the  principal  air  into  the  instrumental  parts, 
while  the  singers  became,  as  it  were,  secondary, 
carrying  on,  on  their  part,  a  kind  of  conversational 
accompaniment  to  the  instruments  :  a  custom  now 
so  agreeable,  and  of  which  instances  will  readily 
occur  to   all  familiar  with  the  concerted  pieces 


of  the  Operas  of  EossiNi,  Bellini  and  Doni- 
zetti. We  can  all  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
observations  of  that  author,  that  in  almost  the  whole 
of  "  Don  Giovanni,"  Mozaet  has  carried  the  rich- 
ness of  his  instrumentation  so  far  as  to  have  appar- 
ently attained  the  highest  point  of  perfection.  It  is 
clear  that  the  orchestral  accompaniments  of  the 
latest  composers  have  not  surpassed  in  beauty 
those  of  their  wonderful  predecessor. 

The  same  author  suggests,  as  the  only  remain- 
ing means  of  imparting  the  requisite  variety  and 
novelty  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  a  return  to  the 
earlier  custom,  of  accompanying  different  portions 
of  the  opera  with  difi'erent  combinations  of  in- 
struments, instead  of  giving  to  all  alike,  as  is  now 
generally  done,  the  full  force  of  the  orchestra. 

Haydn,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  first 
in  his  Symphonies  produced  great  dramatic  eff'ects 
from  instruments  alone,  unaided  by  scenic  repre- 
sentations ;  after  him  Mozart,  and  in  our  day 
Beethoven,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann and  others  have  given,  in  their  great  com- 
positions of  this  class,  such  evidence  of  the 
"  Might  of  Sound  "  that  it  is  a  question  that  may 
well  divide  the  musical  world,  whether  the  senti- 
ments of  the  heart  do  not  now  find  in  pure  har- 
mony alone  an  expression  to  which  human  lan- 
guage can  add  nothing. 

It  has  been  a  frequent  complaint  of  late  years, 
that  too  much  of  a  merely  noisy  character  has 
been  added  to  the  orchestra ;  that  in  the  endeavor 
to  produce  powerful  efi'ects  good  taste  has  been 
sacrificed,  and  the  ear  been  sought  to  be  taken  by 
force  rather  than  by  sweetness :  and  the  suspicion 
cannot  at  times  be  well  avoided  that  the  design  of 
the  prolonged  fortissimos,  the  unanticipated  sfor- 
zandos,  the  so  frequently  unintermitted  use  of  the 
whole  might  of  the  orchestra,  is  to  conceal  the 
poverty  of  the  subject. 

Not  only  have  drum,  cymbal,  beUs,  triangle  and 
gong  at  times  added  their  various  clangor,  but  one 
instance  is  related  in  which  fourteen,  in  another 
twenty-five  trumpeters  have  been  brought  upon 
the  stage  at  once ;  and  in  a  certain  opera  of  one 
RosER,  at  Vienna,  the  crashes  were  heightened 
by  the  report  of  pistols  and  carbines,  not  to  men- 
tion that  another  well-known  composer  is  said  to 
have  introduced  on  one  occasion  the  roar  of  a 
piece  of  artillery. 

We  may  imagine  a  tasteful  impresario  or  critic 
of  the  Old  School  expostulating  with  and  answered 
by  the  modern  composer,  after  the  manner  of 
La  Mancha's  knight  and  the  "  certain  bard " 
alluded  to  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  and  in 
nearly  those  words,  saying : 

"  '  So  vast  a  sound  the  stage  will  ne'er  contain '  — 
'  Then  build  a  new  or  act  it  on  the  piain.'  " 

The  stunning  effect  of  modem  Opera  has  not 

escaped  the  attentive  ears  of  Punch,  who,  among 

other  imaginary  curiosities  professed  to  have  been 

created  by  him,  makes  mention  of  an  ear-protector, 

designed  to  enable  a  young  lady  to  sit  through  an 

Opera  of  Verdi  without  becoming  deaf. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Paganini's  Heir.  We  translate  the  follow- 
ing from  a  German  paper : 

Paganini  has  left  to  his  only  son,  Achilles,  a 
fortune  of  two  millions  of  francs  and  the  title  of 
nobility.  An  anecdote  of  Monsieur  Achilles 
shows  that  the  proverb :  "  What  the  fathers  add, 
the  sons  subtract,"  will  not  be  likely  to  apply  to 
him.  While  yet  a  boy,  Achilles  was  one  evening 
present  with  a  couple  of  gentlemen  at  the  house 


of  the  famous  singer  Lablache.  Four  candles 
were  burning  on  the  table.  This  luxury  of 
lights  troubled  the  boy's  feeling;  after  a  littie 
while  he  silently  got  up,  crept  on  tip-toe  to  the 
first  light  and,  while  the  gentlemen  were  eagerly 
engaged  in  convei-sation,  blew  it  out.  Lablache 
winked  at  it  and  let  him  go  on.  Thinking  himself 
unobserved,  he  presently  blew  out  the  second, 
and  then  the  third  light.  But  as  he  was  about  to 
pursue  the  same  process  with  the  fourth,  La- 
blache said  to  him  in  a  friendly  way :  "  Child,  if 
you  blow  out  that  light,  we  shall  be  unable  to 
see."  —  "  We  don't  need  light  to  talk  by  ! "  was 
the  answer  of  the  boy,  now  the  possessor  of  two 
millions. 


LEOPOLD  DE    MEYER. 

BY   C.  P.   CEANCH. 

Well — I  have  seen  this  musical  Fire, 
This  famous  Leopold  de  Meyer; 
I  have  heard  this  German  wonder. 
With  his  grand  melodious  thunder  — 
His  sparkhng  rills  of  rippling  triUs, 
His  delicate  runs,  loud  booming  guns, 
Sword-clasliings  and  lunges. 
Cataract  plunges. 
Fierce  flasliing  of  lances. 
Intricate  fancies, 
Large  leaps  gigantic. 
Like  lightning  grown  frantic. 
'Twas  the  very  madness 
Of  vinous  gladness. 
The  sense  of  senses 
Danced  into  frenzies. 
Loud-voiced,  plebeian. 

Shouts  lo  Ptean ! 
Huzza  for  De  Meyer ! 
Finer  than  fire 

Leaps  up  the  i3aming 

Of  his  bold  aiming. 

Over  the  soul 

His  mysteries  roll 

Heaving  in  surges. 

Great  Boanerges, 

Portly  Briareus, 

Frowning  so  serious. 

Grappling  and  strugghng 

As  if  thou  wert  smugghng 

Strange  fire  Promethean, 

Or  dark  water  Lethean, 

Crowding  thy  piano 

With  Jove's  thunder — ah  no! 

Thou'rt  but  a  mortal 

Still  at  the  portal : 

For  while  thou  seem'st  divinely  toiling, 

I  can  see  thee  vainly  smiling. 

Living  in  the  crowd's  applause, 

Catching  eyes  that  watch  thy  paws 

Chasing  one  another  up 

To  the  finger-board's  tip-top. 

In  thy  beaded  champagne  draught 

Froth  and  wine  alike  are  quaffed, 

TiU  the  stream  of  music  flows 

Like  Ariel's  voice  with  Triuculo's; 

Pindar's  silver  lyric  mingling 

With  the  Broadway  sleigh-bells'  jingling. 

O !  purge  the  dim  the  people's  breath 
Has  breathed  against  thy  nun-or  fire ; 
Lose  not  the  ancient  heavenly  faith 
That  music  is  a  muse  divine. 
Let  not  thy  fingers  steal  the  ^vTeath 
Of  fame  that  should  be  only  tliine. 
Give  us  the  dear,  the  noble  strains 
The  great  tone-masters  left  on  earth. 
Whose  morning  radiance  still  remams 
O'er  meteors  of  ephemeral  birth : 
The  music  true  of  heart  and  soul. 
The  language  of  the  Seraphun  — 
Of  the  umneasunable  whole  — 
Creation's  inmost  prayer  and  hymn. 


1846. 


I^°  Only  when  the  form  is  entirely  clear  to 
you,  will  the  spirit  become  clear. — Schumann. 
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FAIRYLAND. 

"When  violet  odors  fill  the  aii', 

When  May  is  pink  in  hedge  and  lea, 

Wild  yearnings  seize  me  unaware, 
And  dim  old  longings  "vvake  in  me  — 
And  I  believe  in  Fairyland. 

When  sunset  fades  along  the  west, 
.    In  blue,  and  gi'een,  and  lilac  bowers, 
I  hear  the  ti'umpets  of  the  Blest 

Blown  from  those  old  forgotten  towers  — 
And  1  believe  in  Fahyland. 

When  summer  comes  with  bloom  and  leaf, 
And  looks  and  laughs  thro'  wavering  trees; 

Wlien  crimson  peach  and  golden  sheaf 
Hang  ripening  in  the  sun  and  breeze  — 
Then  I  believe  in  Fauyland. 

When  kindness  half  would  look  like  love, 

In  eyes  that  give,  yet  veil  their  light; 
When  song  and  fragrance  float  above, 
And  casements  open  on  the  night  — 
Then  I  believe  in  Fahyland. 

Lmidon  Leader. 


Cnrrt0|iniikiirt 

Notes  of  a  Short  Tour  Westward. 

June,  lOth,  1852. 

Dear  JouEisrALiST :  —  You  ask  me,  what  mu- 
sical items  I  have  gathered  on  the  short  trip,  which 
I  have  just  made  westward  ?  Alas,  one  can  travel 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba  as  in  old  times  and  find 
all  is  (nearly)  barren.  But  the  singing  master 
is  abroad,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  places,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  Milwankie,  Cleveland,  &o.,  I  am 
told  that  the  seed  is  sown  and  that  some  time  or 
other  the  harvest  will  come.     Heaven  grant  it ! 

I  was  amused  at  one  little  town  in  Western 
New  York,  which  shall  be  nameless,  at  what  was 
to  me  a  novelty.  A  singing  school  happened  to 
close  with  a  public  perfoi-mance,  on  an  evening 
when  I  was  there.  There  was  nothing  particularly 
good,  and  nothing  particularly  bad  in  the  singing 
of  the  school  —  a  young  lady  played  the  piano 
qtiite  respectably,  and  occasionally  added  the 
tones  of  a  cultivated  voice,  to  the  rest  —  how 
instantly  a  little  cultivation  is  felt !  —  but  on  the 
whole,  it  was  just  what  we  can  hear  in  almost  any 
of  our  country  villages  every  winter.  A  few 
anthems  were  sung  —  some  new  psalm  tunes,  &o. 
The  novelty  consisted  in  the  display  of  some 
brother  singing  masters,  who  lent  their  valuable 
assistance  for  that  night  only,  and  gave  us  some 
glees,  sentimental  songs,  and  the  like.  One  of 
them  struck  mg  as  extraordinary  —  he  could  — 
and  actually  thd  —  more  than  once  carry  a  tenor 
part  straight  through,  without  faltering  or  waver- 
ing, say  a  quarter  of  a  note  from  the  pitch ;  and 
at  the  next  stanza,  begin  just  where  he  left  off! 
A  Duo  passage  or  two  for  tenor  and  bass  proved 
very  rich.  The  singing  master  is  decidedly 
abroad. 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  in  Rochester, 
Catharine  Hayes  gave  a  concert  in  the  really  fine 
hall,  which  is  an  honor  to  the  taste  of  the  city.  I 
did  not  attend,  but  heard  that  the  audience  was 
very  small.  This  was  not  true  of  another  concert 
the  next  evening  at  the  same  place,  at  which  two 
hundred  and  fifty  sweet  little  creatm-es  from  the 
girls'  schools  of  the  city,  gave  a  selection  of  songs 
and  dviets.  The  pieces  were  such  as  usually  form 
the  staple  on  such  occasions ;  popular  airs  adapted 
to  children's  (childish  ?)  poetry.  The  "  Spider 
and  the  Fly,"  "  Marseilles  Hymn,"  "  Home,  sweet 
Home,"  and  such  like  common  airs  were  sung, 
and  were  really  sung  exceedingly  well,  and 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  their  teacher.    Yet  why 


should  children  be  taught  to  depend  upon  his 
voice  ?  A  few  hours  of  proper  practiQe  will  ena- 
ble any  choir  of  children  to  begin  at  a  signal,  and 
all  at  once ;  yet  here,  as  I  have  seen  in  ovir  schools 
generally,  the  teacher  was  half  through  a  line 
before  his  little  flock  was  fairly  under  way. 
Strange  that  teachers  will  neglect  this  point  as  they 
do,  for  children  thus  contract  habits  which  always 
stick  by  them. 

The  large  hall  was  crowded  and  a  very  lively 
interest  was  plainly  felt  in  the  performance  of  the 
little  Liiids  and  Hayeses.  I  look  upon  these  chil- 
dren's classes  as  of  high  importance  —  whenever 
the  teacher  really  teaches  them  to  read  notes. 

I  could  not  leam  that  a  concert  of  really  classical 
music  had  ever  been  given  in  the  place  —  and 
yet  Rochester  is  said  to  have  a  population  of 
40,000.  Suppose  Rochester  were  in  Gei-many  — 
what  an  Opera  we  should  have,  what  a  concert 
orchestra,  what  garden  concerts,  what  music  from 
Haydn  and  Mozart  in  the  cathedral  —  but  it  is  n't 
in  Germany,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  hear  an  opera 
there  this  year  !  Musical  missionaries  are  wanted ! 
In  Buffalo  an  old  friend  gave  me  a  sad  picture  of 
the  state  of  music  there ;  here  and  there  is  an 
individual,  who  can  recognize  the  divine  thought 
and  emotion  which  pervade  the  "  tone  poetry  "  of 
a  Mozart  or  Beethoven  —  but  no  such  general 
taste  as  leads  to  any  attempt  at  the  formation  of 
any  society  for  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for 
classical  works,  either  vocal  or  instrumental.  In 
the  smaller  towns  on  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  routes 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Detroit,  there  seems  to  be  no 
assortment  of  good  piano  forte  music  to  be  found  ; 
and  I  was  several  times  asked  for  a  list  of  pieces, 
which  at  the  same  time  are  easy  and  yet  worthy 
of  the  name  classical.  A  few  popular  songs, 
waltzes,  quicksteps,  &c.,  seem  to  be  generally  the 
stock  in  trade  both  of  music  sellers  and  music 
teachere  there.  Still  one  sees  at  times,  that  there 
is  a  craving  for  something  beyond  —  the  very  in- 
difference of  many  a  young  lady  player  to  her 
piano  forte  arises  not  unfrequently  from  the  want 
of  something,  which  shall  gratify  a  natural  taste 
that  spurns  the  namby  pamby  airs,  with  the  old 
hacknied  "  tum,  tum,  turn  "  accompaniment,  which 
she  alone  knows,  rather  than  to  any  waiit  of  real 
music.  Why  cannot  some  of  our  music  publish- 
ing periodicals  sometimes  give  a  page  or  two  of 
real  music  ?  Why  should  not  Graham  or  Godey 
sometimes  give  an  Andante  from  Beethoven  or 
Haydn,  instead  of  a  "  Lament  on  our  dead 
Pussey,"  by  the  sentimental  Mr.  Jones  ? 

I  was  greatly  delighted  in  Detroit  with  the 
singing  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  It  so 
happened,  that  on  the  Sunday  when  I  was  there, 
but  three  ladies  were  in  the  choir,  two  of  whom 
sang  soprano.  One  very  beautiful  voice  caught 
my  ear  with  its  first  note ;  in  the  chant  it  was 
clear,  distinct,  and  exceedingly  musical ;  and  in 
psalmody  it  really  surpassed  anything  which  I 
have  heard  in  our  churches  for  a  long  time.  Mr. 
Mills,  the  conductor,  is  really  worthy  of  being 
named,  for  the  taste  with  which  this  part  of  the 
service  is  conducted.  It  was  truly  dignified, 
solemn,  and  worthy  of  the  sanctuary.  But  why 
does  he  allow  his  organist  to  play  piano  forte  music 
on  the  organ  ? 

Music  seems  to  be  getting  established  on  a  good 
basis  in  Detroit.  The  better  class  of  singers 
there  are  familiar  with  some  good  music  —  Rom- 
berg's "  Song  of  the  Bell  "  for  instance ;  and  Mr. 
MiUs  has  strong  hopes  that  in  course  of  the  next 


autumn  and  winter  something  may  be  attempted 
of  a  still  higher  class. 

Beyond  Lake  Michigan  music  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  Germans,  and  though  perhaps 
as  yet  one  can  hear  little  of  the  truly  classical, 
still  the  songs  and  ballads  of  Vaterland  will  in 
the  end  lead  to  something  higher  and  nobler.  It 
would  be  a  little  curious  if  in  a  few  years  a  Bos- 
tonian  should  hear  as  much  of  the  "  genuine 
article  "  in  Chicago  as  at  home  —  and  yet  it  will 
not  be  so  very  strange.  T. 


The  New  Organ. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Music. 

In  the  course  of  the  admirable  Address  before 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association  now  publishing 
in  your  journal,  the  author  has,  it  seems  to  me, 
fallen  into  one  of  the  two  following  false  posi- 
tions. 

He  has  either  not  seen  and  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  the  "  Enharmonic 
Organ,"  or,  if  he  has  examined  it,  and  had  ex- 
plained to  him  by  its  inventors,  loliat  it  is  intended 
to  accomplish,  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  dehberate  misstatement  of  the  facts  in 
the  case. 

In  the  first  place,  neither  Mr.  Poole  nor  the 
friends  of  the  organ  claim  "  that  it  will  bring 
about  a  complete  revolution  in  the  science  of  har- 
mony." 

Secondly,  The  Enharmonic  organ  is  not  like 
any  other  instrument  before  invented  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Thirdly,  The  principles  upon  which  its  scale 
is  founded  are  those  immutable  laws  of  harmony, 
which  ever  have  been,  and  must  be  recognized, 
so  long  as  the  present  order  of  nature  exists. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Jennison  upon  reflec- 
tion will  be  as  ready  to  make  the  correction  in  his 
published  speech,  as  he  was  anxious  to  stay  the 
progress  of  supposed  innovation  in  his  favorite 
art,  and  to  give  due  credit  to  honest  attempts 
successfully  accomphshed,  as  may  be  at  once 
proved  by  a  reference  to  the  organ  itself. 

A  Lover  of  Pure  Harmony. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

STANZAS. 

Like  a  lustrous  Star 

Is  thy  dark  eye's  light, 
Shining  from  afar. 

Thro'  the  deepest  night. 

Like  a  magic  spell 

Is  that  smUe  of  tliine ; 
As  a  gleam  it  fell 

Of  the  sweet  sunshine. 

Like  a  deep,  full  river 

Is  that  voice  of  song ; 
Every  heart  doth  quiver. 

As  it  flows  along. 

Kills  from  memorj'  stealing 

Mingle  with  its  flow, 
All  the  spiings  of  feeling 

Gush  into  it  now. 


On  the  stream  we  float. 
Souls  from  earth  set  free. 

Higher  swells  that  note  — 
Wave  of  harmony ! 

Hush !  the  song  is  o'er. 
And  we  ask  in  vain. 

Shall  we  on  this  shore 
Hear  that  voice  again  ? 


1^  Without  enthusiasm, 
riaiht  in  Art. —  Schumann. 


nothing   comes   out 
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BOSTON,  JUNE  19,  1852. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  the  Eeminiscences 
of  Chopik,  in  the  present  number,  is  touchingly 
beautiful  and  -will  repay  reading.  Nor  need  -we 
make  apology  for  the  space  that  has  been  given 
to  the  whole  series.  Many,  we  doubt  not,  by 
these  papers  have  been  interested  for  the  first 
time  in  an  artist  of  the  purest  and  selectest  stamp, 
and  wiU  now  seek  to  know  him  still  more  intimately 
in  his  music.  Others,  who  have  known  something 
of  his  music,  could  not  but  have  read  with  avidity 
so  true,  so  delicately  appreciating  a  memoir  by  a 
brother  artist. 

The  tribute  is  in  the  highest  degree  honorable 
to  Liszt  himself,  and  we  only  regret  that  we  have 
not  more  of  the  same  good  thing  in  reserve  for 
our  readers. 

Last  week  we  transferred  to  our  columns  a 
droU  and  clever  burlesque  on  the  modern  showy 
concert-style  of  solo-playing,  as  exemplified  in 
the  Flute.  This  time  we  reproduce  a  poetic 
jeu  d'esjmt  by  Mr.  Ceanch,  written  when  De 
Meyer  was  the  rage  six  years  ago.  To  our  fancy, 
it  hits  the  subject  (we  may  say  the  fashion)  in 
just  about  the  right  medium  between  joke  and 
serious,  and  ends  with  a  just  appeal  from  the 
brilliant  finger-music  of  the  day  to  the  ti-ue  ends 
and  meanings  of  the  divine  Art. 

We  give  place  to  a  brief  stricture  by  "  A  Lover 
of  Pure  Harmony,"  on  the  allusion  to  the  "  Eu- 
harmonic  Organ  "  in  a  portion  of  Mr.  Jennison's 
address,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  some  fair 
and  friendly  discussion  of  the  interesting  problems 
raised  by  that  remarkable  instrument.  But  as 
we  understand  Mr.  Jennison's  words,  his  position 
with  regard  to  the  organ  is  a  wholly  non-committal 
one,  and  implies  no  partial  pre-judgment  of  the 
case. 
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Jubilee  of  the  German  Glee  Clubs, 

The  Saenger-hund,  or  league  of  United  States 
German  singers,  numbering  over  twelve  hundred 
voices,  are  now  celebrating  their  third  annual 
festival  for  the  first  time  in  New  York.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelpliia 
festivals,  in  the  two  past  summers,  will  of  course 
be  renewed  and  deepened  here. 

This  is  a  beautiful  popular  custom  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  one  which  we  hard-scrambling,  money- 
making,  desperately  political  Americans  might 
imitate  to  some  advantage.  These  crowds  are 
drawn  together  for  no  end  of  gain,  or  self,  or 
party  interest.  It  is  purely  for  the  love  of 
Music  and  to  honor  that  divine  bond  of  unity 
which  Music  helps  to  weave  between  human 
hearts.  The  nationality,  the  large  humanity  of 
the  Germans,  politically  so  oppressed  and  parti- 
tioned off  uito  petty  kingdoms,  is  nourished  and 
kept  green  by  this  common  German  sentiment 
for  Art.  The  nearest  thing  we  have  to  these 
Saengcr-hund  festivals,  are  our  Musical  "  Conven- 
tions "  and  "  Teachers'  Listitutes,"  so  excellent  in 
their  way.  But  these  have  the  utilitarian  element 
in  them,  and  do  not  represent  that  pure  musical 
enthusiasm  which  now  calls  out  the  Germans. 
Our's  are  to  train  music-teachers  and  sell  music- 
books  and  extend  the  dominion  of  this  or  that 


music-school,  and  incidentally  and  indirectly 
operate  (as  they  certainly  have  done  most  bene- 
ficially) upon  the  pubhc  musical  taste.  Their's 
(the  Germans')  are  the  spontaneous  social  out- 
burst of  the  musical  feeling.  Their's  are  tridy 
festivals  ;  our's  are  business  conventions. 

The  celebration  in  New  York  opens  this  eve- 
ning with  a  torch-hght  procession.  To-morrow, 
Sunday,  they  give  a  grand  Sacred  Concert  in 
Metropolitan  Hall,  when  doubtless  the  great 
choruses  of  Handel  will  be  heard,  as  well  as  the 
sublimely  simple  Lutheran  Chorales.  And  by 
that  sea  of  manly  voices,  with  manly  hearts  in 
them !  On  Monday  a  secular  concert ;  excursions 
to  green  places,  games,  &c.,  will  complete  the 
Jubilee  in  true  German  style  and  spii-it. 


Madame  De  La  Grange. 

This  distinguished  prima  donna,  the  new  star 
just  now  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  was  born  in 
France  in  1823.  She  learned  music  at  fii'st  merely 
to  satisfy  the  world's  requirement  of  an  accom- 
plished lady ;  but  her  talent  developed  in  such  a 
surprising  manner,  that  it  was  soon  clear  to  her 
teachere  and  herself  that  this  art  was  her  true 
vocation. 

Thereupon  she  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Bor- 
dogni  in  Paris,  and  then  made  Italy  her  home  for 
five  years.  Here  her  intimacy  with  Pasta  was  of 
infinite  advantage  to  her ;  Pasta  became  her 
teacher,  her  model  and  her  friend,  and  intr'oduced 
her  also  to  Rossini,  at  whose  instance  and  recom- 
mendation she  sang  in  Bologna,  Florence,  Padua 
and  Venice. 

In  Paris  she  appeared  fii-st  as  Desdemona,  then 
as  Alice  and  Lucia,  with  decided  success. 

Madame  De  La  Grange  fii-st  went  to  Germany 
in  the  year  1848,  where  she  was  engaged  as  first 
singer  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Vienna  ;  but  in  the 
very  same  year  she  sang  the  Rosina  and  the  Lucia 
in  the  German  opera  and  carried  the  public  to  a 
pitch  of  enthusiastic  recognition.  With  her  ex- 
traordinary talent  for  languages,  she  coiUd  soon 
sing  as  well  in  German,  as  in  French  or  Italian. 

Soon  after  she  went  back  to  Paris,  to  the  Grand 
Opera.  In  the  spring  of  1850,  when  Meyerbeer's 
PropJiete  was  to  be  put  upon  the  stage  in  Vienna, 
the  composer  designated  Madame  De  La  Grange 
for  the  part  of  Fides.  She  undertook  it  and  per- 
formed it  fourteen  times  in  succession. 

From  Vienna  she  went  to  Pesth,  where  she 
became  the  favorite  of  the  Hungarian  public,  and 
redoubled  their  homage  by  the  fact  that  she 
learned  the  Magyar  language  and  appeared  in 
their  national  Opera  amid  the  most  tumultuous 
applause. 

From  that  time  this  honored  artiste  has  selected 
Germany  for  her  especial  home,  and  she  has  found 
great  recognition  in  the  North,  particularly  in 
Hamburg.  For  some  years  she  has  been  mar- 
ried to  Herr  von  Stankowitsch,  a  Montenegrin, 
who  holds  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Russian 
service. 

Madame  De  La  Grange's  voice,  (so  says  a  Ger- 
man criticism  of  last  autumn,)  still  possesses  all 
its  natural  freshness  and  strong  color,  which  in 
the  sustained  tones  tells  In  the  midst  of  a  full  or- 
chestra. But  more  wonderful  than  nature  is  the 
art,  the  finished  method  of  the  singer.  The 
greatest  correctness  and  certainty,  even  in  the 
most  diflicult  intonations  ;  perfect  confidence  in 
leaps  through  two  whole  octaves ;  the  most  un- 


common flexibility  and  pearly  liquidity  of  throat ; 
smooth  runs ;  genuine  trills,  that  ring  out  clear 
and  gradually  melt  away  —  all  these  excellencies 
of  a  great  bravura  singer  are  ascribed  by  the 
GeiTnans  to  Madame  La  Grange. 

Besides  the  Fides,  such  roles  as  the  Rosina,  the 
Lucia,  the  Isabella  in  Robert  le  Diable,  the  Martha 
of  Von  Flotow,  &c.,  are  set  down  as  her  best.  It 
is  said  that  her  strong  points  In  Le  Proph'ete,  are 
those  in  which  mechanical  execution  has  the 
freest  scope,  as  the  great  aria  in  the  fifth  act.  In 
power,  firmness  and  fuUness  of  tone,  as  well  as 
in  sustained  melody,  and  In  her  conception  of  the 
entire  role,  and  in  dramatic  Intensity  in  certain 
situations,  Joanna  Wagner  is  placed  far  before 
her.  She  played  Fides  with  the  tenor,  Roger, 
"  an  artist  who  has  such  a  magical  attractive 
power  of  drawing  another  on  with  him  in  his  sun- 
path,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  tell  whether  that 
other  shines  mainly  by  her  own,  or  by  his  light." 

Previous  to  her  arrival  in  London,  Madame  De 
La  Grange  was  singing  in  Leipsic.  Mr.  Lowell 
Mason  heard  her,  and  writes  thus  to  the  N.  Y. 
Musical  World: 

"  She  has  a  voice  rich  in  tone,  extensive  in 
compass,  and  of  great  flexibility.  Her  lower 
register  is  very  fine,  having  more  power  than  that 
of  Sontag :  indeed  this  Is  true  of  her  whole  com- 
pass, and  in  this  particular  she  may  be  compared 
to  Jenny  Lind.  With  respect  to  quality  and 
purity  of  tone,  we  think  the  latter  lady  may  have 
the  preference  in  the  higher  register,  but  else- 
where the  voice  of  De  La  Grange  is  superior.  In 
her  lesson  In  the  '  Barber,'  of  Rossini,  she  ran  up 
with  apparent  ease  to  the  thrice  marked  small  G ; 
and  In  her  songs  In  the  Zauberfldte  she  touched 
the  thrice  marked  small  r  with  the  ease  and  ac- 
curacy of  a  piano  forte.  She  sings  with  a  free- 
dom, openness,  frankness  of  voice  (so  to  speak) 
that  we  have  scarcely  ever  heard  equalled,  and 
never  excelled.  She  is,  perhaps,  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  of  most  Interesting  appearance,  good 
figui'e,  large  and  bewitching  eyes,  easy,  graceful, 
and  elegant  in  every  movement  and  gesticulation. 
We  have  been  delighted  with  her  singing ;  but 
yet  not  more  so  than  with  that  of  Sontag  or  of 
Jenny  Lind." 

Since  compHing  the  above  we  hear  voices 
chanting  the  other  side  of  the  story  ;  from  which 
it  would  seem  doubtful  If  Lumley  has  yet  found 
his  ark  of  safety.  The  Tribune  critic  heard 
Madame  La  Grange  three  years  ago  in  Paris  "  sing 
to  very  small  and  very  cold  audiences,"  and  could 
not  "  perceive  any  reason  why  they  should  be 
warm.  It  was  the  fair  singing  of  a  worn  voice," 
&c.  And  In  the  London  Leader  "  our  incompara- 
ble Vivian  "  records  his  opinion  thus : 

"  A  more  unpromising  debut  than  that  of 
Madame  De  La  Grange  at  Her  Majesty's  on 
Saturday,  I  have  not  seen  for  some  time.  It  was 
a  '  blaze  of  triumph  ;'  but  I  call  upon  the  reader 
to  watch  the  duration  of  this  fervor.  The  opera 
was  Lucia.  The  debutante  created  such  a  '  sensa- 
tion '  as  genius  alone  could  justify.  I  stand,  there- 
fore, in  a  minority  ;  but  I  am  not  the  least  con- 
cerned as  to  the  result.  As  far  as  I  understand 
acting,  Madame  De  La  Grange  is  one  of  the 
worst  actresses  on  the  stage ;  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand singing,  she  is  the  least  agreeable  prima 
donna  we  have.  The  sentence  is  severe,  let  us 
await  the  verdict  of  a  few  weeks.  Her  voice  is 
worn,  unsympathetic,  and,  in  its  high  screams, 
painfuUy  resembles  the  sound  of  whisthng  through 
a  key.  As  a  set  ofi"  against  this,  let  me  add  that 
her  execution  Is  often  marvelous,  especially  in 
staccato  passages,  which  she  accomplished  with  a 
precision  and  delicacy  that  deserved  the  applause 
that  saluted  them.  i5ut,  although  to  deny  her 
great  skill  would  be  to  deny  e^'Idence,  I  return 
to,  my  position,  that  her  singing  is  decided]}- 
not  aareeable,  because  unmusical :  for  the  dcli- 
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cacj'  and  intensity  of  expression  demanded  by 
music,  I  can  accept  no  substitute  in  the  way  of 
fioriture." 


The  Geemania  Serenade  Band  made  an 
agreeable  and  promising  beginning  of  tbeir  Sum- 
mer Afternoon  Concerts  in  the  Melodeon.  The 
hall  was  quite  well  filled,  and  the  audiences  will 
naturally  grow  larger  and  larger,  unless  the  heat 
becomes  too  tropical.  Such  cheap  summer  op- 
portunities of  hearing  good  instrumental  music  of 
a  higher  order  than  mere  quicksteps  and  waltzes, 
and  yet  with  a  judicious  mingling  of  the  light 
and  graceful  with  the  classical  and  solid,  were 
just  what  the  people  wanted,  and  will  contribute 
both  to  the  refreshment  and  the  refinement  of 
those  doomed  to  spend  the  season  within  the  hot 
walls  of  the  city. 

The  programme  on  this  first  occasion  (as  we 
doubt  not  also  on  the  second,  yesterday)  was  well 
up  to  the  above  requirement.  It  consisted  of 
about  an  equal  number  of  pieces  from  the  eight 
brass  instruments  or  "  Serenade  Band "  proper, 
and  from  the  "  String  department "  —  strange  as 
it  is  to  call  that  a  department,  which  includes  the 
whole  plus  more  than  as  many  more,  to  wit :  two 
first  and  two  second  violins,  a  viola,  two  violon- 
celli  (or  perhaps  we  should  say  one  and  a  half, 
one  being  a  boy  —  but  the  other  was  Wulp 
Fkies),  a  double  bass,  two  flutes,  two  clarinets, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  trombone,  &c. 

Here  were  most  of  the  elements  of  quite  a 
nice  little  orchestra,  and  under  the  excellent 
leadership  of  Mr.  Suck  they  played  with  beauti- 
ful precision  and  regard  to  light  and  shade.  The 
brass  however,  from  the  acquired  unity  of  so 
much  practice,  was  naturally  too  telling  for  the 
rest;  the  violins  too  few,  and  though  the  two 
first  violins  (one  of  them  at  all  events)  were  fine- 
ly played,  yet  they  have  by  no  means  acquired 
the  relative  efficiency  which  somewhat  compen- 
sated for  the  same  want  of  numbers  in  the  "  Ger- 
mania  Musical  Society."  This  perhaps  will  come 
with  habit.  The  greatest  want  we  felt  was  of 
bassoons,  to  mediate  between  strings  and  brass. 
An  oboe  also  is  much  needed.  Good  performers 
on  these  instruments  are  extremely  rare  in  Bos- 
ton, for  the  reason  that  they  unfit  the  embouchure 
of  the  artist  for  other  wind  instruments,  and  do 
not  repay  an  exclusive  devotion.  Mi-.  Werner 
was  in  his  right  place  as  first  flute,  as  was  Mr. 
ScHNAPp  at  the  head  of  the  brass. 

The  lack  of  body  and  proportion  was  most  felt, 
of  course,  in  the  first  piece,  the  Overture  to  Eg- 
mont ;  in  spite  of  the  understanding  and  precision 
with  which  it  was  given,  it  suffered  much  for 
want  of  violin  power.  The  rendering  and  en- 
joyment were  more  complete  in  the  more  light 
and  graceful  overture  by  KaUiwoda,  and  in  the 
very  choice  waltz  and  opera  selections.  The 
deficiency  was  not  a  little  relieved,  whenever 
Mr.  Suck  felt  free  to  join  his  own  vigorous  bow 
to  the  first  violins. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  as  a  first  performance,  after 
very  few  rehearsals,  and  with  the  temporary  ne- 
cessity of  vacant  places  for  certain  important 
instruments  until  they  can  be  filled  and  well 
filled,  —  this  little  experiment  was  too  promising 
to  be  allowed  to  come  to  any  other  issue,  than  to 
grow  and  ripen  into  a  really  artistic  orchestra. 
This  it  may  do,  we  trust,  without  any  injury  to 
other  similar  organizations  ;  for  the  time  has  past 
when  the  monopoly  policy  can  be  a  safe  one. 


even  to  those  whom  it  is  most  designed  to  favor. 
Whatsoever  can  maintain  itself  by  merit,  is  in 
the  long  run  and  in  the  best  sense  encouraging  to 
all. 

We  need  not  say  so  much  of  the  brass  band 
performances,  under  Mr.  Schnapp's  effectual 
conduct  and  tuition,  for  their  merit  is  no  new 
thing.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  eight  such  in- 
struments much  better  played.  There  is  some 
room  for  remark,  however,  on  the  selections  of 
music  for  such  homogeneous  groups  of  a  peculiar 
family.  Those  that  the  "  Serenade  Band  "  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving,  are  from  a  great 
variety  of  good  sources.  They  are  all  interesting, 
if  only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  when  so  played. 
But  some  kinds  of  music  suit  the  nature  of  the 
instrument,  the  family ;  and  some  kinds,  when 
the  first  surprise  of  novelty  is  over,  sound  like 
rather  far-fetched  imitations  of  the  real  thing. 
The  Trio  from  Lucrezia,  the  song  from  Lortzing's 
German  Opera :  "  The  Czar  and  the  Carpenter," 
we  were  glad  to  hear  in  this  way ;  they  were 
beautifully,  smoothly,  richly  played,  all  the  parts 
clear  and  finished,  well  subdued,  &c.;  and  yet,  after 
all,  the  effect  is  far  from  dramatic  ;  the  rich  and 
mellow  tones  are  passionless.  Again  we  were  stiU 
more  grateful  for  that  reminiscence  of  the  most 
beautiful  prayer  in  the  Freyschutz :  Und  oh  die 
Wolke,  &c.  But  it  gave  us  a  new  light  about  the 
peculiarity  of  these  smooth  brass  tones,  and 
wherein  they  can  only  feebly  imitate  the  charac- 
teristic, vital  music  of  the  orchestra  or  human 
voice.  The  more  pathetic,  the  more  human  the 
music  to  be  interpreted,  the  more  cold  and  inade- 
quate do  the  tones  of  these  instruments  appear. 
With  all  their  mellowness  and  smoothness,  with 
all  their  luscious  commingling,  they  sound  to  us 
Hke  soulless,  watery,  Undine-hke  natures ;  and 
while  we  have  the  perfect  shape  of  the  melody 
we  loved,  it  still  affects  us  somehow  like  its  ghost. 
But  when  that  "  Hungarian  March  "  was  played, 
so  full  of  sad,  determined,  truly  moral  heroism, 
who  did  not  feel  the  fitness  of  the  music  to  the 
organs  that  conveyed  it,  and  a  more  real,  although 
simpler,  satisfaction. 

The  same  criticism,  or  an  analogous  one,  applies 
to  this  whole  modern  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  brass  instruments  ;  to  the  whole  Sax- 
horn family,  the  valve-trumpet,  &c.,  so  softened 
down  and  made  so  smooth  and  flexible  instead  of 
the  harsh,  spirited,  crackling  blast  of  the  old 
straight  trumpet.  That  had  character,  if  it  was 
somewhat  intractable ;  but  these  are  somewhat 
emasculated  in  their  gentleness.  —  But  this  opens 
a  whole  field  of  discussion,  which  we  may  not 
enter  now. 


OuK  Military  Bands.  Many  times  of  late, 
while  listening  in  the  streets,  it  has  seemed  to  us 
that  our  bands  do  not  perform  as  good  a  kind  of 
music  as  they  have  done  in  some  previous  years. 
Arrangements  from  the  fashionable  modern  Italian 
Opera  music,  scenas,  cavatinas,  choruses,  and  so 
forth,  from  Ernani  and  Lucia  and  Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia, however  much  they  recall  certain  pleasant 
associations  and  pique  certain  acquired  appetites, 
are  far  from  being  a  very  effective  kind  of  music 
in  martial  parades  and  civic  street  processions. 
They  sound  too  effeminate,  far-fetched  and  char- 
acterless. They  are  not  manly,  soul-stirring,  bold 
enough.  Far  better  for  the  purpose  were  those 
German  Marches,  composed  (if  we  remember 
rightly)  by  Walsch,  upon  which  our  old  "  Brigade 


Band  "  built  up  its  character  some  twenty  years 
ago,  and  which  were  favorites  for  years  since. 
Far  better  those  three  or  four  stern,  simple,  sad, 
determined  Hungarian  Marches,  which  now  and 
then  salute  our  ears.  Those  have  the  true  ring 
to  them ;  those  expand  the  chest  as  well  as  Uft 
the  feet,  and  make  one  feel  that  life  is  indeed  a 
march  to  some  great  pui-pose.  Those  seem  to 
belong  to  all  times,  when  men  are  men,  and  to 
convey  the  real  thiiU  of  strong,  free  hearts. 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  bands  should  lose  in  the 
character  of  the  music  which  they  play,  what 
they  have  gained  in  skill  of  playing.  For  in  this 
last  respect  there  is  no  denying  the  great  im- 
pi'ovement  that  is  extending  itself  throughout  the 
land;  and  we  shall  not  be  so  ungrateful  to  the 
days  of  our  own  boyhood,  as  to  despise  the  influ- 
ence which  this  street  music  has  in  forming  the 
public  taste,  or  at  least  love,  for  music. 

We  do  not  suppose  this  opera  fashion  peculiar 
to  our  own  Boston  bands.  We  have  noticed  the 
same  thing  in  New  York,  and  presume  it  is  a  sort 
of  all-pervading  fashion  —  for  there  are  fashions 
in  street  tunes,  imitated  from  city  to  city,  as  there 
are  fashions  in  hats  and  coats. 

We  noticed  not  long  since,  when  a  very  long 
and  splendid  procession  passed  us,  as  band  after 
band  came  within  hearing  distance,  that  the  tunes 
played  were  about  equally  divided  between 
operatic  airs  and  "  negro  melodies."  Surely  from 
such  armies  of  clever  musicians  and  such  armo- 
ries of  shining  instruments,  we  might  expect 
something  better.  Does  not  good  taste  indicate 
some  room  for  reform  here  ? 


Musical  Intelligence. 

New  Yort, 

Infantile  Virtuosos.  A  concert  of  a  novel  charac- 
ter was  announced  for  Thursday.  The  performers  were 
to  be  three  of  the  minute  musical  prodigies  of  the  day : 
little  Mdlle.  Petit,  pianiste,  nine  years  old,  who  plays  the 
most  difficult  pieces ;  little  Miss  Patti,  eight  years  old, 
who  sings  the  oavatine  from  Ernani,  Sonnamhula,  &c., 
with  an  operatic  air ;  and,  for  a  very  little  squire  to  the 
two  httle  ladies,  master  Marsh,  the  infant  drummer,  four 
years  old.  Such  a  fairy  force  must  be  altogether  irre- 
sistible in  these  midsummer  evenings. 

Aleoni.  Her  kind  newspaper  keepers  seem  not  to 
have  definitively  disposed  of  the  great  contralto  yet,  — 
but  es  geht  cm,  as  Teufelsdroeckh  says.  One  has  con- 
signed her  to  cool  summer  retirement  in  Fairfield,  Con- 
necticut. But  the  Herald  knomngly  hints  of  two  or 
three  concerts  in  "  about  a  fortnight,"  and  has  been  kind 
enough  to  investigate  and  settle  the  question  for  the 
moral  portion  of  the  community,  of  which  it  is  the  or- 
gan, that  Alboni  has  not  come  out  here  for  any  humbug 
of  a  pliilanthropic  purpose,  like  Kossuth,  Jenny  Lind 
and  Ole  Bull;  nor  even  to  make  money;  but  simply  to 
enjoy  herself,  being  one  of  the  richest,  heartiest,  lazi- 
est and  best  of  women ;  her  chief  attraction  hither  being 
"  the  shad  of  the  North  River  and  the  canvas-back 
ducks  of  the  Potomac."     Knowing  Herald.' 

But  the  grave  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  has 
been  allowed  to  hear  her  sing.  You  would  think  he  had 
been  taking  exhilarating  gas.  So  has  he  of  the  Mirror, 
who  declares  that  her  low  notes  resemble  the  tones  of  a 
drum  !  and  that  her  face  is  round  and  fair  as  an  apple. 
These  confirm  the  report  of  speedy  concerts. 

P.  S.    The  concert  is  announced  for  the  23d. 

Safety  of  Conceet  Rooms.  The  Tribune,  in  mem 
ory  of  the  Goldschmidt  and  in  anticipation  of  the  Alboni 
concerts,  justly  sounds  the  alarm  about  Metropolitan 
Hall,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  of  it.  We  copy 
it,  because  the  subject  should  be  agitated  in  all  our 
cities.  We  too  look  back  with  a  shudder  to  "  that  in- 
closure,  from  which  the  throng  of  five  thousand  or  more 
persons  was  compelled,  in  coming  out,  to  crush  through 
the  narrow  throat  at  the  head  of  the  staircase :  and  we 
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must  call  aloud  upon  the  proprietors,  as  we  liave  before 
done,  to  make  some  arrangement  which  would  render  an 
awful  destruction  of  human  life,  in  case  of  sudden 
alarm,  not  so  fatally  certain  as  it  is  now.  AVe  cannot 
recall  any  hall  of  the  size,  whence  the  means  of  issue  so 
totally  preclude  hope  of  safety  in  an  emergency.  The 
difficulty  is  in  the  nan'owness  of  the  staircase,  and  until 
some  steps  are  taken  to  remove  so  serious  an  objection 
to  a  hall,  otherwise  quite  unparalleled(  ?)  for  its  purpose, 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  refresh  the  public  remembrance  of 
its  great  insecurity  in  tliis  respect." 

Mad.  Mabeelini,  the  mysterious,  who  made  the  sin- 
gular breakdowns  in  Boston,  last  Autumn,  and  has  since 
sung  in  Charleston  with  the  like  result,  is  about  to  re- 
peat the  experiment  m  New  York.  The  Nevoid  an- 
nounces her  with  a  long  flourish  of  trumpets,  speaks  of 
her  beauty,  her  eminently  Italian  face,  her  "  great  suc- 
cess "(!)  in  Boston,  and  how  .Jeimy  Lind  went  in  one 
night  to  hear  her — but  not  how  she  went  out  again ! 

Paris. 

Grand  Opeka.  Father  Fetis  continues  his  long  and 
eulogistic  analysis  of  Le  Juif  Ei^ant^  pointing  out  its 
beauties  scene  by  scene  and  strain  by  sti-ain.  Such  au- 
thority may  well  suspend  judgment,  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
verse impression  of  most  other  lovers  of  good  music. 
The  play  continues  on  the  stage,  the  house  continues 
thi'onged,  Tedesco  continues  to  wm  admiration  and  has 
renewed  her  engagement.  It  would  seem  that  the  votes 
were  gradually  going  over  to  the  side  of  M.  F<5tis.  We 
hope  soon  to  hear  again  from  our  own  correspondent. 

The  Opeka  Comique  always  maintains  itself,  and 
must  lend  a  veiy  genial  sort  of  moonlight'just  now  to 
the  shaded  hemisphere  of  the  lyrical  great  world,  while 
all  the  operatic  smi-light  blazes  in  the  London  hemi- 
sphere. There  the  Parisians  have  been  tinding  entei> 
tainment  in  hght,  graceful,  funny  operettes,  such  as 
Sichard- Casur-de-Lion,  the  Deserteur,  the  Tableau  Par- 
lant,  the  Calife  and  the  Voit^lres  versees  (can'iages  upset) 
by  Boildieu,  of  which  a  critic  says  that :  "A  natin-al, 
easy,  even  melody,  united  to  a  simple  and  rational  har- 
mony, in  which  there  intervenes  an  instramentation 
sober,  clear  and  not  too  noisy,  has  decidedly  its  impre- 
scriptible rights."  The  Voliures  versees  is  said  to  be  as 
popular  as  was  the  Same  Blanche. 

M.  FLiBERBiEK.  This  new  pianist  with  liis  new  finger 
method,  to  whom  we  alluded  some  weeks  since,  has 
given  a  second  concert,  and  opinions  seem  remarkably 
divided.  The  Gazette  mns  him  as  "  This  new  instru- 
mental Messiah,  this  Mahomet  of  the  piano,  this  Calvin 
in  fingering,  announced  as  a  reformer,"  &c.,  and  sums 
up  the  result  of  the  second,  as  of  the  first  concert,  in 
these  words : 

"  M.  Haberbier  is  an  artist  of  talent,  a  channing  pian- 
ist, who  has  more  dexterity  than  tone,  more  address  than 
sensibility  and  who  understands  passage-playing  better 
than  song;  and  as  for  his  new  points  of  mechanism, 
there  is  not  a  pianist  of  a  little  experience  who  does  not 
find  them  scattered  through  the  studies  of  Kalkbrenner, 
of  Czerny,  above  aU  in  the  music  of  Liszt,  and  even  in 
the  variations  of  Henri  Herz." 

Not  so  the  France  Musicale.  This  pronounces  the  con- 
cert a.  "  complete  and  definitive  triumph,"  hints  at  a 
balked  conspiracy  against  him.  Likens  it  to  a  scene  in 
the  life  of  Stradella,  since  a  room-full  of  "  pianists  who 
came  with  a  hostile  end,  felt  all  criticism  expire  on  their 
lips."  No  more  "  acrimonious  conversations,"  no  more 
"bitter  railleries."  They  found  that  he  had  actually 
"  come  to  teach  them  the  means  of  doubhng  their 
power  of  execution,"  and  so  on.  He  played  the  Over- 
tui-e  to  G-uillaume,  Tell,  the  Caprice  de  Salon  and  la  Fon- 
taine of  his  own,  and  with  signal  triumph  the  Nocturne 
and  Grande  Valse  of  Chopin.  The  writer  ascribes  to 
hun  the  "  vague  spiritualism"  of  the  music  of  the  North, 
and  says : 

"  Since  Liszt  and  Chopin  no  pianist  has  so  profoundly 
moved  the  fe/ninme  fibre.  We  know  a  lady  of  high  rank 
who  never  speaks  of  Haberbier  and  of  his  playing,  un- 
less with  admiration,  with  a  serious  and  select  enthusiasm, 
which  is  not  free  from  a  sort  of  mysticism." 

The  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  and  other  papers  echo  this 
last  opinion  and  talk  as  enthusiastically  about  the  spirit 
of  the  Northern  music  as  if  the  Danish  pianist  were  an 
Ole  Bull  in  his  way.  One  critic  said :  "  We  have  not 
been  hearing  the  piano,  we  have  been  hearing  music" : 
which  certainly  conveys  the  opposite  impression  to  the 
opinion  Jirst  quoted. 


At  the  gi'and  ceremony  of  blessing  the  flags  in  the 
Champ-de-Mars,  parts  of  the  "  Mass  of  St.  Cecilia,"  by 
Adolph  Adam,  were  executed  by  the  united  bands  of  all 
the  regiments  of  the  garrison  of  Pai-is,  numbering  more 
than  a  thousand  musicians.  The  infantry  bands  took  the 
instrumental,  and  the  cavah-y  (brass)  bands  the  vocal 
parts  of  the  Mass. 

"  Theories  Completes  du  Chant  "  is  the  title  of 
a  new  treatise  on  the  voice  and  the  art  of  singing,  by  M. 
Stephen  de  la  Madelaine,  just  published  in  Paris.  We 
see  it  spoken  of  as  "  the  most  complete  and  learned  ex- 
position that  has  ever  yet  been  made  of  this  important 
branch  of  the  musical  art."  It  begins  with  defining  that 
vague  word,  Method.  (Pity  to  rob  our  critics  of  such  a 
learned-looking  screen,  when  they  don't  know  what  to 
say  about  a  singer ! )  Then  follows  a  treatise  on  the 
vocalmechanism,  "  a  brilliant  series  of  principles  borrowed 
from  the  most  illustrious  masters,  Crescentini,  Porpora, 
Garcia,  Bordogni,  &c.,  precious  traditions  to  which  M. 
Madelaine  adds  the  result  of  his  own  experience."  Then 
follows  Style,  or  the  esthetic  part  of  the  subject;  and 
finally  Hygiene  as  connected  ivith  singing.  The  work  is 
said  to  possess  great  charm  of  style  and  illustration. 

liOudou. 

Opera.  At  Her  Majesty's  L^tcia  was  repeated  with 
Madame  De  La  Grange,  who  achieved  a  still  more  decid- 
ed success  than  at  the  first  time.  Gardoni's  Edgardo  was 
much  admired.  Ferlotti  was  the  Enrico.  —  Cruvelli  has 
tlu-ice  appeared  in  her  great  character  of  Beethoven's 
Fidelia,  supported  by  Calzolari  and  Belletti.  That  might 
be  coveted  as  the  highest  lyric  opportunity  of  the  times ! 
Cruvelli  has  impressed  most  persons  of  true  taste  and 
musical  feeling  as  the  genius  par  excellence  among  the 
newly  risen  stars,  the  London  Aihenceum  to  the  contraiy 
notmthstanding.  The  Wagner's  forbidden  power  is  said 
to  be  mahily  dramatic.  —  Fidelia  was  followed  on  the 
same  evening  by  a  light  comic  opera:  La  Provad'un 
Opera  Seria. 

"  Light  comedy  characters  are  infinitely  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  capabilities  of  Madame  La  Grange,  than 
parts  exacting  dramatic  power  and  passion.  The 
capricious,  touchy,  and  exacting  prima  donna  was  well 
acted  and  admirably  sung :  the  introduced  bi'avura  was 
a  triumph  of  florid  vocalism,  and  deservedly  brought 
down  thunders  of  applause  as  she  poured  forth  a  series 
of  novel  as  well  as  daring  roulades.  Lablache's  duo 
with  Madame  La  Grange,  *  Ah,  gunrdate  die  Jigura,''  was 
received  as  usual  with  shouts  of  meiTiment,  although  it 
has  been  heard  season  after  season  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years.  Equally  delighted  was  the  auditory  with  the 
well-known  directions  of  the  sensitive  composer  to  the 
orchestra.  Lablache  revels  in  practical  jokes  with  the 
members  of  the  band  in  the  distribution  of  the  parts  of 
the  score  to  each  player.  Her  Majesty,  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  and  Prince  Albert  honored  the  performance  with 
their  presence." 

On  Thursday  Jrme  3d  was  an  extra  night.  Donizetti's 
Don  Pasquale  was  given  by  Lablache,  Mme.  La  Grange, 
Calzolari  and  Fereanti.  The  giant  was  in  excellent 
voice  and  perhaps  never  played  the  part  with  more  hu- 
mor. 

At  the  Koyal  Italian  a  representation  of  La  Juive 
confinned  the  success  of  the  French  tenor,  M.  Guey- 
mard.    Mme.  JuUienne's  Eachel  and  the  Cardinal  of 

Herr  Formes  were  gi'eat  successes. /Puritom  was 

twice  performed,  and  Mario  was  the  hero,  Geisi  the 
Elvu'a.     Says  "  Vivian"  in  the  Leader: 

"  Mario  was  not  dead,  but  sleeping.  His  voice  —  that 
sweet  and  tender  voice,  so  delicate,  so  voluptuous  —  that 
voice  which  we  all  thought  had  lost  its  bouquet,  made 
itself  felt  the  other  night  in  Puritani  with  all  its  pristine 
beauty,  and  a  crammed  audience  rejoiced  in  tlie  dis- 
covery. That  was  a  'blaze  of  triumph'  —  that  was 
singing." 

Think  what  a  caste  in  Lucreda  Borgia!  For  the 
Duchess,  Grisi  ;  Gennaro,  Mario  ;  Duke  Alfonso,  Eon- 
com ;  Maffeo  Orsini,  Mdlle.  Seguin  (said  to  have  been 
a  failm-e);  and  in  the  secondary  male  parts,  Marini, 
Tagi.iaeico,  Polonini,  Mei,  Kommi,  &c.  Chorus  and 
orchestra  under  Costa,  were  magnificent.  "Marhii's 
voice  in  the  masked  chorus  was  a  tower  of  strength  and 
contributed  gi'eatly  to  its  electrical  effect."  "  The  dyuig 
scene  of  Mario  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  one  of   the 

gi-eatest  houses  of  the  season  to  the  highest  pitch." 

For  the  extra  night,  June  3d,  Meyerbeer's  Les  Huguenots 
was  played  for  the  fifth  time. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  at  its  sixth  concert 
gave  "  Spolu''s  somniferous  symphony  in  D  minor"  and 
a  MS.  overtm-e  by  Cherubini.    The  Illustrated  News  con- 


trasts the  excitement  of  the  auditory  at  the  C  minor  of 
Beethoven,  with  the  profound  apathy  attending  this 
symphony  of  Spohr's.  Beethoven's  "Men  of  Prome- 
thens  "  was  the  other  overture.  Joachim  played  Men- 
delssohn's only  viohn  concerto.  The  singers  were  Cl.\ra 
NovELLO  and  Staudigl. 

New  Philharmonic.  Mendelssohn's  Symphony  in 
A  (posthumous,  with  the  Saltarello  movement);  the  first 
of  Beethoven's  four  "  Leonora-Fidelio  "  overtures ;  Ber- 
lioz's own  overture,  Les  Francs  Juges ;  and  his  orchestral 
aiTangement  of  Weber's  Invitation  a  la  Valse,  were  the 
main  features  of  the  fifth  concert.  M.  Silas  played  his 
own  piano  forte  concerto ;  and  Sivori  the  violin  concerto 
of  Mendelssohn,  combining,  it  was  said,  "  the  purity  of 
tone  of  tlie  Italian,  the  sentiment  of  the  Geraran,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  French  schools  of  violin  playing." 


§mmn  Ifttrnnntt  Cntirtrt0, 

AT  THE  MELOBEON, 

BY    THE 

Oerniaiiia  Serenade  !Ba.nd. 

THESE  CONCERTS  will  take  place  EVERY  FRIDAY,  at 
A  o'' dock,  P.  M.  Packages  containiug  four  tickets,  at  50 
cents  a  package,  can  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places,  and  at 
the  door  on  the  afternoons  of  the  Concerts,  where  single  tickets 
at  25  cents  each,  may  also  be  had. 

10    tf  GERMANIA  SERENADE  BAND 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall  Asso- 
ciation are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  the  nse  of 
their  HALL  and  LECTURE  ROOM,  (entrance  on  Bumstead 
Place  and  on  Winter  Street,)  by  Religious  Societies,  for  the 
purpose  of  regular  worship  on  Sundays,  after  the  15th  of  No- 
vember next. 

The  Music  Hall,  furnished  ivifch  Organ,  foe,  will  seat  three 
thousand  persons,  and  the  Lecture  Room,  eight  hundred. 
Written  applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  at 
No.  39  Court  Street,  who  will  give  such  further  information  as 
shall  be  desired.  ERANCI3  L.  BATCHELDER, 

10    tf  Clerk  B.  M.  H.  A. 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &.  CO.  havejust  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OE  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  .fB24  to  S14  a  dozen. 

Pergolese'S  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

The  Nighti?i^ate^s  Nest,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.     Price,  86  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  Neiv  Instructions  for  the  Piano:  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  Julius  Knorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teacliers.     Price,  $2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Hatdn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  PUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.     tf 

CZERNY'S  PIANO   FORTE  SffETHOD. 

As  a  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable. — 
London  Moryimg  Chronicle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utility  it  can  never  be  surpassed. — 
J.  A.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  superior  to  all  others. 
— Drawing-Room  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  publications. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  aU  other  methods. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It  is  calculated  to  impart  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — BaltiTnore  Patriot. 

A  book  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorough  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Sun. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  published. — Norfolk  County 
Journal. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work. — 
JV.  Y.  Scientifc  Aynerican. 

The  most  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind. — Mason^s 
Choral  Advocate. 

It  is  a  standard  work  in  the  musical  circles  of  Great  Britain. 
—  The  AsTuonean. 

This  book  must  be  of  great  value  in  schools  and  families. — 
N.  Y.  Observer. 

There  is  no  book  published,  which  can  compare  with  this. — 
East  Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  people. — Boston  Transcript. 

Powerful  aids  to  the  learner  are  embraced  in  this  work. — 
Message  Bird. 

A  deservedly  popular  work. — Philadelphia  Mercury. 

Czerny  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
berg,  Listz  and  Doehler. — La  France  Musicale. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  ^^'ashillgton  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers  in  the 
Union.  Apr.  10.     tf 

DEPOT    FOR 
HomcRopatliic   BooRs  &  Medicines; 

HYDROPATHIC   BOOKS  ;  Phonographic  and  Phouotypic 
"Works;  Fowler  &  Wells'  Pubhcations  on  Phrenology 
and  Physiology,  &c. ;    Writings  of  Emanuel    Swedenborq, 
Theological  and   Philosophical ;   Barometers,  Thermometers, 
&c.    Por  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
Apr.  10.  tf  OTIS  CLAPP,  23  School  St. 
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MUSIC    BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

BENJAMIN  B.  MUSSEY  &  CO. 

39   Cornliill,    Boston. 

BERTIWTS    PIA3VO    PORTE    IJfSTRUCTOR. 
A  Projrressive  and  Complete  Method  for  thp  Piano  Forte. 

By  Henry  Bertini.   The  only  compiete  and  correct  edition 

published. 

The  Modern  Hnrp,  or  BOSTON  SACEED  MELODIST. 
A  Collection  of  Church.  Music.  By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  E. 
Gould. 

Tlie  Opera  Ch.orus  Boole.  Consisting  of  Trios,  Quar- 
tets, Quintets,  Solos,  and  Choruses,  from  the  most  pop- 
ular Operas.    By  E.  L.  \Vhite  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

Salybatli  Scliool  Lute.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
appropriate  Melodies,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath 
Schools. 

Tlie  Tyrolian  I^yre.  A  Glee  Book  consisting  of  easy 
pieces,  arranged  mostly  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass  voices,  for  the  use  of  Societies,  Schools,  Clubs,  Choirs, 
and  the  social  circle.    By  E.  L.  "White  and  John  E.  Godld. 

Sacred  Clioriis  Book.  Consisting  mostly  of  Selections 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn, KoMBEEG,  NEDKOMai,  KossiNi,  &c.  &c.,  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte.  Suitable  for 
singing  societies,  and  advanced  dchools.  By  Edward  L. 
"White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

The  Jenny  Ijind  Glee  Book.  Consisting  of  the 
most  popular  Songs  sung  by  Mad'lle  Jenny  Likd.  By 
David  Paine.  

Popular  School  Song  Books  ;  THE  WBEATH 
OK  SCHOOL  SONGS.  By  Edward  L.  White  and  John  E. 
Gould. 

Elementary  Music  Book.    By  Benjamin  F.  Baker. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  &.  VALUABLE   MUSIC  BOOKS 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED   BY 

OLIVER  BITSON, ...,BOSTON. 

SPOHR'S  GRAIVD  VIOI.I1V  SCHOOIi,  being  an 
exact  reprint  of  the  latest  European  editions,  with  all  the 
author's  new  revisions  and  improvements.  One  volume, 
quarto.    Price,  Sp3. 

*y*  Among  the  many  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  Violin 
School  one  Is  remarkable,  that  the  Elementary  Instructions  do 
not  precede  the  practical  portion  of  the  work  as  in  other 
Schools,  but  are  combined  therewith  ;  by  this  union  the  pupil 
is  enabled  to  take  the  Violin  in  hand  at  the  first  lesson ;  in 
fact,  he  should  and  must  then  commence  vnth  it.     The  author's 
knowledge,  as  observable  in  his  Preface,  is  no  small  addition 
to  the  truly  practical  distinctions  of  this  School ;  his  style  is 
simple,  clear,  noble,  and  elegant,  alike  attractive  and  useful 
as  a  standard  to  the  pupil  as  to  the  mast<?r. 
Czerny's   Exercises  in  Velocity.     (30  Etudes  de  la 
Velocite^)  preceded  by  Nine  New  Introductory  Exercises,  and 
concluded  by  a  New  Study  on  Octaves,  (composed  expressly 
for  this  edition,)  for  the  Piano  Forte.    From  the  Nineteenth 
London  Edition,  with  Notes.    By  J.  A.  Hamilton.    In  three 
Numbers.    Price  of  each,  50  cents.    Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume, 3^1.25. 

%*■  Calculated  to  develop  and  equalize  the  fingers,  and  to 
insure  the  utmost  brilUancy  and  rapidity  of  execution. 
NEW  AND  ENLAR  GED  EDITION  OF 
The  Seminary  Class  Book  of  Music,  designed  for 
Seminaries,  liigh  Schools,  Private  Classes,  etc.,  containing 
Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Exercises,  Solfeggios,  and  a 
copious  selection  of  Secular  and  Sacred  Songs,  Duets  and 
Trios.    By  E.  L.  "White  and  T.  Bissell. 

*:f^  The  above  work  has  been  before  the  public  only  one 
year,  yet  it  has  become  a  universal  favorite,  and  is  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  During  the  past  year  every  inquiry  has 
been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  way  it  could  be  im- 
proved and  made  fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended,  and  from  suggestions  thus  obtained  the  publisher 
has  been  induced  to  add  to  and  in  other  ways  improve  it.  It 
is  now  pronounced  to  be  exactly  what  is  wanted,  and  as  such 
it  is  offered  to  the  public. 

tn?^  The  above  books  can  be  obtained  in  large  or  small 
quantities  of  the  publisher,  115  "Washington  St.,  and  of  music 
dealers  and  booksellers  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canadas.  7    tf 

OLD  AND  MODERN 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALUN  AND   GERMAN 

PKOOFS    aiMl   PRINTS, 

In    liiue,    ]>Xezzotiiit,    liitlio^aph,    &c,    &€. 

PLAINT   AND   COLORED. 

THE  particular  attention  of  Connoisseurs  is  invited  to  the 
opportunity  which  is  now  presented,  for  making  additions 
to  their  collections  of  valuable  ENGRAVINGS,  as  many  Proofs 
aud  rare  Impressions  of  celebrated  Pictures,  which  are  also 
engraved  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists,  are  for  sale  at 

Apr.  10.  tf  N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13   Tremont  Row. 

CHOICE    MUSIC    BOOKS 

pueliseied  and  for  sale  by 

OLIVER    DITSON, 

115    "W  asHzngton     Street,    Boston* 

CZERNY'S  Method  for  the  Piano S3.00 

Ecrtini's  lustnictions  for  the  Piano,      .         .         ,  3.00 

Hunten's  Piano  Forte  Instructions,       ....  1.50 

The  Child's  First  Music  Book,        -        .        .         ,        .  .50 

The  Piano  without  a  Master, .50 

The  Mclodeon  without  a  Master, .60 

The  Guitar  without  a  Master, ,50 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  for  Guitar,    ....  2.00 

Uablache's  Complete  Method  of  Singing,       .         .         .  2.50 

Vocal  Exercises  and  Solfeggios  —  Lowell  Mason,  .        .  1.00 

Spohr'.s  Viohn  School, 300 

"Wragg's  Flute  Instructor, 1.00 

SchuL-ider's  Practical  Organ  School,       ....  2.50 

The  Seminary  Class  Book  of  Music,       ....  .50 

Czt-'rny's  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,     .        *        .        .  .50 

Jousse's  Catcchi?m  of  Music, .25 

Mozarfs  Twelfth  Mass,  .  75 

Five  Thousand  Musical  Terms — A  Complete  Dictionary,  .50 

Apr.  10.  tf 


E.   H.  WADE, 

197  "Wasliington   Street,   Boston* 

PUBIilSHER  &  DEALER  I3V  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  every  description.  Publisher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.     PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  "Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  published  by  W.  H.  Oakes,  C.  Bradleb  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr- 10.  tf 

MUSICAl.    ^VOBItS 
RECENTLY     PUBLISHED    BY 

MASON   &   LAW, 

33  Part  Ro^v,  Opposite  Astor  House,  KT.  York. 

THE  ACADEMY  VOCAIilST.  A  Collection  of  Vo- 
cal Music,  arranged  for  the  use  of  Seminaries,  High 
Schools,  Singing  Classes,  &c.  By  George  F.  Boot,  Professor 
of  Music  in  Kutgers  and  Spingler  Institutes,  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  &c.  With  a  complete  course  of 
Elementary  Instruction,  Vocal  Exercises,  and  Solfeggios,  by 
Lowell  Mason. 

This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  our 
Higher  Schools  and  Institutions.     The  music  is  arranged  for 
three  parts,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  he  sung  exclu- 
sively by  female  voices  or  by  a  mixed  choir.     "Whenever  solos 
occur,  a  simple  accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte  or  Melode- 
on  has  been  added.     The  work  is  printed  from  new  English 
type  and  on  beautiful  paper.     Retailprice,  62  1-2  cents. 
ZUIVDEI^'S  ORGAN  BOOK*     By  Johx  Zondel.    Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Easy  Voluntaries  and  Interludes  for  the 
Organ,  Melodeon,  Seraphiue,  &c.     With  Introductory  Re- 
marks, Description  of  Stops,  Directions  for  the  Purchase  of 
Organs,  &c.,  adapting  the  work  especially  to  the  wants  of 
young  organists,  and  those  who  have  made  sufficient  progress 
to  accompany  plain  Psalmody  on.  the  Organ,  Melodeon,  or 
Seraphine.     Retailprice,  SI. 50 
THE  GliEE  HIVE.     BOSTON  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 
A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  selected  and  arranged 
for  the  Musical  Conventions  and  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music.    By  Lowell  Mason  and  George 
James  "Webb. 
Here  are  Thirty-three  choice,  tasteful,  and  sprightly  Glees 
and  Part  Songs,  mostly  new,  from  the  best  Authors,  sold  at  an 
exceedingly  low  price.    It  is  just  the  hook  wanted  by  Singing 
Clubs,  Societies,  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle.    Retail  price, 
38  cents. 

"WIIiDER'S  SCHOOI.  MUSIC.  A  Collection  of  Thir- 
ty-six New  and  Beautiful  Songs,  arranged  for  Schools  and 
Juvenile  Classes.  By  L.  Wilder,  Teacher  of  Music  in  the 
Brooklyn  Music  Schools,  &c. 

This  work  has  already  heen  adopted  in  the  Schools  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  &o.  Retailprice,  18  3-4  cents. 
CAIVTICA  I.A"UDIS  :  Or,  THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  OP 
CHURCH  MUSIC.  By  Lowell  Mason,  Professor  in  the 
Boston,  Academy  of  Music,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society's  Collection,  Carmina  Sacra,  and  other  of  the 
most  popular  Music  Books  in  the  country ;  and  George 
James  Webb,  Professor  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music, 
and  Editor  or  many  valuable  Musical  Works. 

The  increased  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  received,  and 
the  unprecedented  success  of  this  book,  MASON  AND 
WEBB'S  LATEST  WORK,  as  well  as  the  warm  commendations 
it  has  received  from  the  Musical  Profession  generally,  establish 
it  as  the  best  and  most  attractive  collection  of  Church  Music 
which  even  these  celebrated  authors  have  ever  produced.  It 
contains  a  greater  amount,  as  well  as  variety,  of  truly  beauti- 
ful new  tunes,  anthems,  chants,  and  other  pieces,  than  any 
similar  work  ;  besides  a  copious  collection  of  the  standard  old 
tunes.  The  Elements  of  Vocal  Music  have  been  newly  and 
most  carefully  prepared,  and  to  adapt  it  more  particularly  to 
Choirs  and  Singing  Schools,  about  Two  Hundred  Solfeggio 
Exercises  and  Progressive  Lesso7is  have  been  added.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  testimonials  from  the  press,  it  having  been 
pronounced  the  "  most  valuable  Book  of  Church  Music  ever 
issued,"  it  has  received  from  every  section  of  the  country  the 
unqualified  approbation  of  more  than  One  Hundred  Profes- 
sors AND  Teachers  of  Mdsio.    Retail  price,  88  cents. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 
MARX'S  MUSICAIi  COMPOSITION.    The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Musical  Composition.     By  Adolph  Bernard 
Marx,  Doctor  of  Music,   &c.      Translated  from  the  third 
German  Edition,  and  edited  by  Hermann  S.  Saroni. 

A.  B.  Marx  holds  such  high  rank  in  Germany  as  a  writer 
upon  the  subject  of  Musical  Composition,  that  any  recommen- 
dation of  his  great  work  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  musical  literature  of  the  land  which  is  emphatically 
the  home  of  music,  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  without  a 
rival  as  a  treatise  upon  this  subject,  thoroughly  scientific  and 
yet  adapted  to  popular  comprehension. 

The  present  translation  is  beautifully  printed  in  406  octavo 
pages,  and  bound  in  English  cloth.    Retail  price,  3f2.50. 

NEW  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK. 
TEMPLE  MELODIES,  A  Collection  of  nearly  all  the 
Standard  and  Popular  Tunes,  in  connection  with  Five  Hun- 
dred Favorite  Hymns  ;  arranged  as  a  Hymn  and  Tune  Book 
for  Vestries,  Social  Meetings,  Congregational  and  Family 
Worship,  &c.    By  Darius  E.  Jones. 

This  work  has  already  heen  introduced,  and  is  used  with 
great  satisfaction  and  profit  in  the  vestries  of  many  Churches 
and  in  the  Congregations  of  some,  while  the  pubhshers  have 
received  numerous  recommendations  from  Clergymen  and 
others.  Those  who  love  the  old  tunes,  and  who  deem  it  a 
desirable  object  that  as  many  as  possible  should  unite  in  the 
singing,  especially  at  social  meetings,  will  find  this  exactly  the 
book  wanted. 

*#*  Two  Editions  of  the  Work  are  published  —  an  Octavo 
Edition,  price  One  Dollar ;  a  Duodecimo  Edition,  price  Sev- 
enty-Jive Cents.  Both  Editions  are  the  same  as  regards  con- 
tents, page  for  page,  and  vary  only  in  the  size  of  type.  A 
liberal  discount  will  be  made  when  ordered  by  the  quantity 
for  Churches,  Vestries,  &c. 

New  York,  Apr.  17.  tf 


MR.     ARTHURSON, 

HAVING  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  is  prepared  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  Pupils 
for  instruction  in  I  he  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  ITALIAN  AND 
ENGLISH  VOCALIZATION.  Terms,  per  quarter,  $50.  The 
first  month,  three  lessons  per  week  —  each  lesson  one  hour's 
duration. 

The  advantages,  'Which  a  long  residence  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  has  given  him,  of  studying  under  the  first 
masters  of  the  day,  will,  he  doubts  not,  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  desirous  of  rapid  advancement  in  the  art.  The  above 
terms  include  instruction  in  the  Italian  language,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the  voicej 
and  a  distinct  articulation. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Geo.  P. 
Reed,  17  Tremont  Row.  3    3m 

Mrs.  ROSA  OARCIA  l>e  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 
PIANOFORTE,SINGING  &,GUITAR, 

2  Seneca  St.,  corner  Harrison  Avenue. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.    Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 
Boston,  Apr.  10.  3m 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTUKER   AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

No.  344   Waslitngtou   Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIANO   FOKTE    MANUFACTURER, 

334  'WaslLington   Street,  Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

Wo.  139  Wasliington   Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DE^VLER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

HE\%^S'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK, 

THE  PESTAr.OZZIAN  SCHOOI.  SONG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  {in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL 'SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  JuvenDe  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  cent-s. 
Pubhshed  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.,  Boston. 


%■*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  ZVo.  36  Scliool  Street, 

(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  MelodeonSj  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 
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T.  R.  MARVIN  &,  E.  L.  BALCH, 

TXo,  4:3  Congress    Street, 

HAVING  EVERY  FACILITY  for  executing  work  in  their 
line  with  neatness  and  despatch,  soUcit  the  patronage  of 
their  friends  and  the  public. 

The  junior  partner  having  devoted  several  years  exclusively 
to  this  branch  of  the  profession,  we  feel  warranted  in  assuring 
satisfaction  to  those  who  wish  for  superior  work. 
Boston,  May  1, 1852.  5    3m 

J.   BUTTERFIELD, 

AT  THE  OFFICE  OP 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OP  MUSIC, 
21   Scliool   Street,   Boston. 

RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  lines,)  or  less,  first  insertion,     .    .  $0.50 
"  "  "  each  additional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .    ,       50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  Vienna  and  the  Tomb  of 
Beethoven. 

I  had  been  told  repeatedly  that  Vienna  was 
changed;  that,  since  the  events  of  1848-9,  much 
of  that  careless  gaiety  and  living  for  the  present 
moment,  which  formerly  characterized  the  Vien- 
nese, had  disappeared ;  and  that,  as  they  had  ac- 
quired an  appearance  at  least  of  greater  earnest- 
ness and  solidity  of  character,  just  in  the  same 
ratio  had  the  great  Austrian  Vanity  Fair  lost  its 
charm  for  the  pleasure-seeking  traveler.  I  pre- 
sume that  there  was  truth  in  this.  Certainly  I 
did  not  find  the  picture,  which  I  bad  uncon- 
sciously formed  from  reading  travels  and  guide- 
books, fully  reaUzed  —  much  of  that  Oriental 
grandeur,  and  indeed  quaintness  of  effect,  arising 
from  the  mingling  together  of  crowds  from  the 
East  in  all  the  picturesqueness  of  their  peculiar 
national  costumes,  which  I  expected,  was  wanting ; 
and  save  here  and  there  in  the  Greek  and  Jew- 
ish coffee-houses,  I  saw  few  individuals  to  re- 
mind me  by  their  florwing  robes  and  turbans  that 
I  was  not  in  a  city  of  northern  Germany. 

However,  it  mattered  little  to  me  —  I  was  not 
there  merely  to  seek  pleasure  —  I  had  an  object 
before  me,  which  occupied  much  of  the  twelve 
days  I  spent  there,  and  in  my  walks  and  leisure 
moments  I  kept  ever  in  view  the  search  for  me- 
morials of  Beethoven.  One  place  particularly 
interesting  to  me  was  the  music-store,  once  kept 
by  Toby  Haslinger,  whom  Beethoven  liked  so 


"well  to  joke,  under  the  title  of  "  the  little  Adju- 
tant General."  It  was  Toby  to  whom  the  com- 
poser gave  his  famous  counsel,  when  the  music- 
seller  complained  of  his  lack  of  customers. — 
"  Order,"  wrote  he  on  the  paper  handed  him  by 
Toby,  "  Order,  instead  of  quintals  of  music  paper, 
genuine,  unwatered  Ratisboner ;  have  this  favor- 
ite article  of  trade  sent  to  you  down  the  Danube ; 
distribute  it  cheaply  in  quarts,  pints  and  seidels  ; 
pass  round  salted  sausage,  hipfel,*  radishes,  butter 
and  cheese ;  extend  your  invitation  to  the  hungry 
and  thirsty  in  letters  half  an  ell  long  on  your 
sign  — '  Musical  Beerhouse  ! '  —  and  you  will 
have,  every  hour  in  the  day,  such  crowds  of 
guests,  that  one  will  pass  the  latch  to  the  next, 
and  your  shop  never  be  empty." 

The  taverns,  which  he  used  to  frequent  to 
dine,  drink  a  glass  of  beer  or  wine,  read  the 
newspapers,  &c.,  were  easily  found :  the  "  Bugle 
Horn,"  and  the  "  Sun"  (I  think)  in  the  court 
near  St.  Stephen's,  called  the  "  Brand,"  and 
others  ;  the  two  theatres,  where  his  Fidelia,  great 
Mass,  and  other  pieces  were  first  performed,  and 
the  Pasquillatischer  House,  where  he  lived  so 
much  at  intervals. 

By  the  true  artists  and  friends  of  Music  in  Vi- 
enna the  memory  of  Beethoven  is  cherished  as  a 
sacred  thing,  though  a  stranger  has  more  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  his  great  works  in  Berlin,  and 
many  memorials  of  him  are  preserved  with  jeal- 
ous care.  Among  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
the  great  composer,  Herr  Aloys  Fuchs  stands  in 
the  front  rank,  and  to  him  I  was  indebted  for 
several  hours  of  high  enjoyment.  Mr.  Fuchs  is 
known  throughout  Germany  as  a  most  industrious 
and  indefatigable  collector  of  the  portraits  and 
autographs  of  musicians ;  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  all  whose  pictures  and  "  handschrift " 
ai-e  worth  having,  are  represented  in  his  collec- 
tion. As  he  turned  over  the  collection  of  Bee- 
thoven porti'aits,  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
he  came  to  the  fine  copperplate  of  Latrone,  pub- 
lished in  1814 ;  as  he  opened  to  this  he  exclaimed 
with  strong  emphasis,  "  So  habe  ich  ihn  kennen 
gelernt ! "  "  Such  was  he  when  I  first  saw  him !  " 
This  was  in  1816.  Fuchs,  then  quite  a  young 
man,  had,  in  some  manner  obtained  so  much  of 
the  good  will  of  Beethoven,  that  he  ventured, 
soon  after,  (May  3d,  1817,)  to  caU  on  him  with 
a  request  for  his  autograph.  It  so  happened  that 
on  the  morning  of  that  day,  Krumpholz,  the  vio- 


*  A  sort  of  dry,  wheateu  cakes. 


linist  of  whom  years  before  the  great  master  had 
taken  lessons,  while  walking  on  the  glacis  was 
smitten  with  apoplexy,  and  died  immediately. 
Beethoven  took  the  album,  wrote  a  short  Trio  for 
men's  voices,  to  words  from  Schiller's  "  William 
TeU," 

"  Easch  tritt  der  Tod  den  Menschen  an"  &c., 

and  added  at  the  end :  "  Zur  Erinnerung  an  den 
schneUen  und  unverhoiften  Tod  unseres  Krump- 
holz." (In  remembrance  of  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected death  of  our  Krumpholz.)  This  inter- 
esting autograph  is  of  course  stUl  in  Mr.  Fuchs' 
possession. 

This  gentleman  is  also  hbrarian  to  the  great 
"  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music,  in  the  Austrian 
Capital,"  —  the  same  society  to  which  Archduke 
Rudolph,  the  patron  of  Beethoven,  bequeathed 
his  immense  and  invaluable  musical  library. 
Through  his  kindness,  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
glancing  at  the  treasures,  preserved  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Society.  Besides  the  splendid  collection 
of  musical  publications,  there  is  quite  a  musical 
museum  of  instruments  of  all  sorts.  In  one  glass 
case  are  preserved  the  various  stringed  instru- 
ments, which  once  belonged  to  Esterhazy,  the 
patron  of  Haydn,  and  some  which  belonged  to 
Haydn  himself.  Among  them  several  "bary- 
tons,"  the  instrument  for  which  Haydn  wrote  163 
compositions,  it  being  the  favorite  instrument  of 
the  Prince.  This  was  in  form  a  smaU.  violoncello 
with  two  set  of  strings,  one  above,  and  one  under 
the  bridge.  Here  also  was  to  be  seen  the  Viol 
d'Amour,  mentioned  in  Shakspeare.  'Twas 
ti'uly  a  feast  for  the  eyes  to  look  at  the  im- 
mense collection  of  music  and  musical  works 
here  preserved  —  of  all  kinds  and  qualities,  old 
and  new,  rare  and  common  —  splendid  auto- 
graphs—  among  them  that  noble  MS.  copy  of 
the  great  Second  Mass,  which  was  presented  by 
Beethoven  to  the  Archduke  Rudolph.  Among 
the  various  medals  and  similar  curiosities,  which 
have  come  into  possession  of  the  Society,  I  saw 
with  deep  emotion  that  heavy  golden  medal, 
which  Louis  XVHI.  sent  the  Composer  upon  the 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  Great  Mass.  This  med- 
al was  sold  at  auction  after  Beethoven's  death,  for 
its  value  as  old  gold!  The  pm-chaser  had  the 
magnanimity  to  present  it  to  the  Society,  which 
now  preserves  it.  It  will  never  again  be  sold  for 
old  gold ! 

With  another  gentleman,  I  walked  out  one  day, 
some  three  miles  east  of  the  city  to  the  palace  of 
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Schbnbrunn  —  not  to  see  the  favorite  residence 
of  Maria  Theresa,  not  to  see  the  palace  which 
Napoleon  occupied  ■when  at  Vienna,  and  in 
Tvhich  his  son  died  so  early, —  not  to  see  the  beau- 
tiful gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  which  extend 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  the  Gloriett,  a 
temple  of  Fame,  built  by  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  afibrds  such  a  splendid  view  of  Vienna 
and  the  mountains  in  the  distance ;  —  but  to  find 
the  spot  where,  half  a  century  ago,  a  young  man 
afflicted  with  disease  and  incurable  deafness, 
loved  to  come  from  the  village  of  Hetzendorf  at 
the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  the  other  side,  and  sit- 
ting in  the  thickest  of  the  wood,  which  crowns 
the  height,  gave  utterance  in  immortal  tones,  to 
the  mighty  emotions  which  oppressed  his  great 
heart.  Here  he,  Beethoven,  wrote  that  remark- 
able WUl,  that  record  of  gloom  and  despair,  which 
long  afterwards  was  made  known  to  the  world, 
when  its  author  was  no  longer  strugghng  with 
fate.  Here  afterwards  when  he  had  become 
somewhat  reconciled  to  his  calamity,  he  used  to 
sit  in  a  natural  seat,  formed  by  the  triple  stem  of 
an  oak,  and  work  upon  his  immortal  Fidelio.  It 
was  a  delightful  day  (May  18,  last  year)  and 
Schbnbrunn  was  in  all  the  beauty  of  the  opening 
spring.  But  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  and 
fountains,  cool  allies  and  shady  walks,  all  these 
had  little  of  interest  compared  with  an  oak, 
which  we  found  "  in  that  part  of  the  park  to  the 
left  of  the  Gloriett,"  two  stems  of  which  "  shot 
out  from  the  main  trunk  at  the  height  of  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground."  We  found  many 
double  trees,  which  formed  good  seats,  but  this 
one  alone  answered  the  description,  which  Sehin- 
dler  gives  of  that  which  he  and  Beethoven  found 
in  1823,  and  on  which  the  composer  assured  him 
he  used  to  sit  while  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  his  "  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  and  his 
Opera. 

When  one  passes  through  the  Schotten  Thor 
(Scottish  Gate)  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  pro- 
per, the  glacis  spreads  out  between  him  and  the 
Waehring  suburb  at  least  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width.  Directly  opposite,  the  Waehringer  Gasse, 
or  rather  avenue,  leads  through  the  suburb  to  the 
village  of  Waehring  some  two  miles  distant.  As 
you  cross  the  glacis,  on  the  left  of  this  avenue, 
overlooking  the  pleasant  open  space  with  its 
walks  and  trees,  and  the  city  beyond,  stands  a 
huge  block  of  buildings.  First  is  a  gun  manu- 
factory, then  comes  a  range  of  building,  seven- 
teen windows  in  length,  occupied  as  a  beer  house 
and  shops  below,  and  let  in  suits  of  apartments 
above ;  and  at  the  other  extremity  is  an  edifice, 
evidently  once  a  church,  but  now  some  sort  of  a 
military  office.  The  central  part  of  this  block  is 
known  as  the  ScTiwartzpanier  house  ;  and  here  in 
the  third  story,  on  the  evening  of  March  26,  1827, 
in  the  midst  of  a  tempest  of  hail  and  rain,  and 
thunder  and  lightning,  Beethoven  breathed  his 
last !  Plenty  of  air  and  sunlight  were  necessa- 
ries of  existence  to  him,  and  here  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  death,  when  not  in  the  country, 
he  had  lived.  In  front  of  this  house  collected 
that  vast  multitude  on  the  day  of  his  funeral, 
when  the  pressure  became  so  great  that  compa- 
nies of  soldiers  were  at  length  ordered  out,  to 
stand  sentinels  and  keep  open  a  passage  for  the 
funeral  procession.  An  anecdote  which  I  got  on 
good  authority,  shows  how  universally  the  great 
deceased  was  known. 

A  stranger  who  happened  to  pass,  turned  to  an 


old  apple-woman  and  inquired,  what  the  crowd 
and  the  military  all  meant  ?  She  looked  at  him 
a  moment  in  wonder,  and  then  answered  with  a 
scornful  smile  —  that  "  he  must  surely  be  in  Vi- 
enna that  day  for  the  first  time,  or  he  would  have 
known  that  the  Oeneral  of  the  musicians  was  to 
be  buried !  " 

There  is  nothing  picturesque  or  peculiar  in  the 
Schwartzpanier  house ;  and  yet  how  much  more 
interesting  than  the  noblest  of  the  palaces,  which 
rise  proudly  from  the  city  opposite  ! 

One  pleasant  morning,  with  an  autograph  or 
two,  and  a  rare  print  of  Beethoven  after  his 
death  in  my  hand,  which  I  just  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining, I  stepped  into  an  omnibus  for  Waehring. 
Just  before  starting,  three  gentlemen  entered. 
We  had  not  ridden  far  when  I  touched  my  hat  to 
one  of  them,  and  said,  "  Excuse  me,  sir,  perhaps 
you  can  tell  me  if  I  am  right ;  I  wish  to  visit 
Beethoven's  grave  ?  "  He  seemed  pleased,  and 
with  true  German  kindness  said  he  would  see 
that  the  driver  left  me  at  the  right  place. 

This  led  us  into  conversation,  and  as  my  speech, 
like  the  apostle  Peter's,  soon  hetvrayed  me,  I  had 
to  tell  them  that  I  was  from  America,  —  from 
America,  that  distant,  barbarous  land  where  there 
is  neither  science  nor  art  —  in  the  opinion  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  German  people.  The  idea 
of  one  from  America  being  there  bound  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  grave  of  Beethoven,  interested 
them  exceedingly.  They  examined  my  auto- 
graphs, and  a  little  look  of  gray  hair,  which  an 
admirer  of  Beethoven  had  given  me  ;  congratu- 
lated me  upon  their  acquisition,  and  expressed 
their  regret  that  such  things  should  be  allowed  to 
leave  Vienna.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  a  middle- 
aged,  fine  looking  man,  himself  a  composer,  and 
who  had  known  Beethoven  well,  assured  me  that 
my  memorials  of  the  composer  were  genuine  — 
an  assurance  however  which  I  did  not  need. 
This  gentleman  was  the  brother  of  Franz  Schu- 
bert !  Our  acquaintance  was  soon  cut  short,  to 
my  sorrow,  by  our  arrival  at  the  cemetery  —  the 
"  Waehringer  Friedhof " 

Ring  at  the  door  of  the  keeper's  house,  said 
Mr.  Schubert,  and  when  it  is  opened  pass  directly 
through,  and  up  the  walk,  and  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  enclosure  you  will  find  the  monument 
against  the  wall,  and  just  beyond  that  of  Franz 
Schubert. 

The  Waehringer  Friedhof,  which  may  contain 
some  four  or  five  acres,  lies  upon  the  gentle  slope 
of  a  ridge  which  rises  a  mUe  perhaps  from  the 
outer  barrier  of  Vienna.  It  is  on  the  slope  from 
the  city,  so  that  one  sees  nothing  but  the  tall  spire 
of  St.  Stephens  to  recall  to  mind  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  the  capital.  The  grounds  are  laid  out 
in  uniform  and  monotonous  lines,  but  beautified 
by  many  a  lonely  monument,  by  a  profusion  of 
young  trees,  and  innumerable  flowers. 

The  keeper's  lodge  is  at  a  comer  of  the  ceme- 
tery, and  the  path  which  leads  to  the  monuments 
I  sought  is  the  outer  one  on  the  left  side  of  the 
enclosure,  on  entering.  Advancing,  perhaps  two 
thirds  up  this  path,  a  monument  on  the  right 
caught  my  eye,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Bitter 
von  Seyfried,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  him 
whom  I  sought,  and  just  beyond,  on  the  left,  almost 
hidden  by  the  foliage  of  a  small  willow  was  the 
single  word  in  gilded  letteM,  sunk  into  the  granite 
block,    BEETHOVEN. 

The  monument,  about  eleven  feet  in  height,  is 
placed  against  the  wall  of  the  enclosure,  and  is 


supported  by  a  few  courses  of  brick  built  up  from 
the  top  of  the  wall.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple. 
A  pedestal  inscribed  with  the  name  merely,  from 
which  rises  a  modest  obeUsk,  adorned  ivith  a  harp, 
surmounted  by  a  blazing  sun,  and,  near  the  top, 
with  the  serpent  emblem  of  eternity,  enclosing  a 
butterfly.  In  front  of  this  monument  lies  a  large 
granite  slab  and  beneath  this  repose  the  remains 
of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  Neither  on  this  nor 
on  a  subsequent  visit  did  I  discover  those  Latin 
inscriptions  ^ven  in  Moscheles'  translation  of 
Schindler  ;  certainly  that  single  word  —  the  name 
. —  is  all  that  is  wanting  upon  the  monument  of 
Beethoven. 

Just  beyond  hes  Franz  Schubert  —  he  of  whom 
Beethoven  as  he  lay  upon  his  death  bed  and 
examined  some  of  his  works,  exclaimed  with  deep 
emotion  :  "  Truly,  Schubert  is  animated  by  a  spark 
of  heavenly  fire  !"  But  how  soon  was  that  fire 
quenched  after  the  great  luminary  had  departed  ! 
Beethoven  died  March  26,  1827,  and  he  who 
possessed  so  much  of  his  genius  followed  on  the 
19th  of  November,  the  next  year. 

Schubert's  monument  is  ornamented  with  his 
bust  in  bronze,  and  the  following  inscription : 

Die  Tonkunst  begrab  hier  einen  reichen  Besitz 

Aber  noch  viel  schonere  Hoffuungen. 

Fkanz  Schubekt  liegt  hier. 

Geboren  am  XXX  Jaenner  MDCCXCVn, 

Gestorbeu  am  XIX  Nov.  MDCCCXXVin 

XXXI  Jahre  alt. 

[The  Art  of  Music  buried  here  a  rich  possession,  but 
yet  far  fairer  hopes.  Feanz  Schubert  Hes  here.  Born 
on  the  30th  January  1797,  Died  ou  the  19th  Nov.  1828, 
thirty-one  years  old.] 

I  have  seldom  been  more  afieoted  by  tender 
and  sorrowful  emotions  than  during  my  two  visits 
to  the  grave  of  Beethoven.  Some  person  had 
been  there  and  laid  upon  it  a  wreath  of  "  immor- 
tels,"  how  fitting  a  tribute  !  There  it  lay  undis- 
turbed, and  I  felt  almost  as  if  guilty  of  sacrilege, 
when,  after  plucking  of  the  clover  and  other 
leaves,  which  grew  around  the  slab,  I  ventured^ 
to  add  a  loose  sprig  or  two  from  the  wreath  of 
"  immortels."  a.  w.  t. 


The  ftuartel. 

The  following  fable  is  given  in  "Lectures  on 
Russian  Literature,"  by  Dr.  Boltz,  published  in 
Berhn,  last  year. 

A  waggish  Ape,  an  Ass,  a  Ram  and  a  bandy- 
legged Bear,  once  were  smitten  with  the  idea  of 
performing  a  quartet.  They  procured  therefore 
a  violoncello,  a  viola,  and  a  pair  of  viohns,  and 
took  their  stations  beneath  a  hnden  on  the  mea- 
dow to  enchant  the  world  with  a  specimen  of 
their  artistic  abilities.  Now  they  raise  their  bows 
and  scrape  away  ■ — •  but  their  music  will  not  har- 
monize. 

Stop,  brothers,  stop,  screamed  the  Ape,  wait  a 
bit !  How  can  our  music  be  in  harmony  ?  You 
don't  sit  right.  Bear,  place  yourself  with  your 
viola  opposite  the  violoncello,  and  I  will  play  the 
first  here  opposite  the  second  violin ;  now  you 
shall  see  how  it  will  go ;  mountain  and  forest  will 
then  begin  to  dance. 

They  placed  themselves  thus,  and  the  c^uartet 
began  anew ;  stUl,  not  a  bit  the  better. 

Halt,  halt !  cried  the  Ass,  I  have  the  trick  of 
it ;  we  shall  certainly  harmonize  if  we  only  sit  in 
a  row. 

The  Ass's  counsel  was  followed;  they  seated 
themselves  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  —  and  lo, 
the  quartet  was  as  bad  as  ever.  And  now  they 
began  to  argue  and  to  quarrel  more  briskly  than 
ever,  as  to  how  they  ought  to  sit. 

It  so  happened  that  in  the  midst  of  the  noise 
and    confusion   a  Nightingale   came  flying    by. 
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They  all  appealed  to  him  at  once  to  satisfy  them 
on  this  point. 

Pray,  be  so  kind,  and  stop  awhile  with  us,  said 
they,  and  bring  our  quartet  into  order ;  here  are 
the  notes,  and  the  instruments ;  just  tell  us  how 
we  should  sit. 

To  be  a  musician,  answered  the  nightingale, 
one  needs  more  knowledge  and  better  ears  than 
you  have.  You,  my  good  friends,  sit  as  you  may, 
will  never  answer  for  musicians. 


Something  to  cast  Bertini  in  the  Shade. 

The  great  "Pianoforte  School,"  of  Gael 
CzERNY, —  the  teacher  chosen  by  Beethoven  for 
his  nephew  —  which  was  in  course  of  publication 
last  summer,  must  we  think  now  be  near  its  com- 
pletion. We  wonder  what  house  would  publish 
such  a  work  in  this  country,  and  how  many  pu- 
pils would  undertake  to  go  through  it ! 

It  was  to  consist  of  ten  parts  or  voltmies,  as 

follows : 

I.  Eighty  Easy  Progressive  Pieces,  with  daily  prac- 
tice of  the  Scales  in  all  the  24  keys.  (Opus 
817.) 
11.  Ninety  New  Exercises  for  daily  practice  in  finger- 
ing in  all  available  fornis.  (Op.  820)  to  be  con- 
stantly practiced  until  the  fourth  year  of  study. 
ni.  "  The  Beginning  "  —  Twenty-five  fiasy  Melodious 

Exercises  for  Little  Hands.  (Op.  748.) 
IV.  Fifty  Exercises  in  Modulation,  in  all  keys,  for  four 

hands.     (Op.  751.) 
V.  "Progress,"  in  Twenty-five  Instructive,  Progres- 
sive Exercises.    (Op.  749.) 
VI.  Do.        Do.      (Op.  753.) 

VII.  Dexterity  of  Fingering.    Fifty  Studies  to  improve 
the  flexibility  of  the  fingers  and  hands.    (Op. 
818.) 
VHI.  Melody.    Twenty-eight  Studies  in   Melodic-Har- 
monic style  (Op.  819.) 
IX.  The  Finishing   Course  (Der    Vervollhommnnng.) 

Twenty-five  Characteristic  Studies.  (Op.  755.) 
X.  Style.    Twenty-five  Chamber  Studies.   (Op.  756.) 
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Music  in  the  past  Half  Century. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Harvard  Musical  AssociOf 
lion,  at  CochiivMte  Hall,  Boston,  Dec.  22, 1851. 
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[Continued  from  page  83.] 

It  would  be  curious,  in  the  next  place,  did  time 
permit,  to  observe  how  in  the  course  of  a  few 
centuries  many  of  the  characters  denoting  the 
duration  of  the  note  have  become  obsolete,  others 
indicating  gi-eater  rapidity  of  execution  taking 
their  place. 

The  semibreve,  the  lialf  short,  once  with  a  single 
exception  the  shortest  note,  has  long  been  prac- 
tically the  starting  point  in  our  measure  of  time  : 
while  the  minim,  minimum,  originally  the  least  in 
duration,  has  been  completely  outstripped  by 
crotchet,  quaver,  semi  and  demisemiquaver,  whose 
minor  subdivisions,  like  numerals  ascending  be- 
yond millions,  have  become  difficult  of  apprecia- 
tion or  name.  These  designations  have,  under 
the  simplifying  and  reformatory  processes  which 
mark  the  age,  already  become  in  some  degree, 
and  may  eventually  be  wholly  superseded  by  the 
names  of  half  note,  quarter  note,  eighth,  sixteenth, 
and  so  on,  as  in  a  similar  manner  you  now  find 
the  figures  2-2,  4-4,  &c.,  often  substituted  for  the 
character  formerly  in  use  to  mark  the  common 
time. 

Changes  like  these  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
constantly  increasing  rapidity  of  execution  from 
century  to  century.  Of  the  tendency  to  take  too 
quickly  the  tempo  of  the  more  rapid  movements, 
(to  which  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  per- 
formers are  often  prone  to  do  even  more  than 
justice)  as  well  as  of  the  solemn  Adagio,  or  stately 
Andante,  you  are  aware  what  complaint  has  been 


made  within  our  day.  Haydn  gave  expression  to 
his  vexation  ;  and  fearful  indeed  must  have  been 
the  indignation  of  the  impatient  Beethoven  to 
have  heard  his  Andante  converted  into  Allegretto, 
Allegretto  into  Allegro,  and  Allegro  into  Presto. 

Maelzel's  Metronome,  an  invention  of  this 
period,  has  in  a  great  measure  obviated  this  evil. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  ancient  sober  Minuet  of  the  Symphony  and 
Sonata  has  been  in  many  instances,  and  par-ticu- 
larly  by  Beethoven,  converted  into  the  sprightly 
Scherzo  :  while  the  comparatively  moderate  mea- 
sure of  the  Landler  or  Rustic  Waltz,  which  is 
exemplified  in  such  airs  as  "  Buy  a  Broom,"  has 
within  the  last  fifty  years  been  superseded  by  the 
exciting,  champagne-like  sparkle  of  the  brilliant 
sets  of  Straxjss,  Lannek  and  Labitzky.  The 
modem  Waltz,  at  first  called  the  Vienna  Waltz, 
from  its  origin  in  that  gay  and  fashionable  metropo- 
lis, partakes,  as  has  been  suggested,  of  the  intoxi- 
cation and  glitter  of  the  ball  room,  as  clearly  as 
the  Landler  does  of  the  simplicity  of  rural,  out- 
door amusement. 

In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Quarterly  Musical 
Review  since  1825,  mention  is  made  of  an  apparent 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  pitch,  which,  if  not 
confined  to  England,  might  be  supposed  to  have 
its  influence  in  helping  on  the  reign  of  brilliancy. 
Bartleman,  the  celebrated  bass  singer,  would 
take  '  Non  piu  andrai '  in  E  instead  of  D,  where 
it  is  written.  Madame  Mara  is  said  to  have  been 
seriously  offended  with  a  Don  Giovanni  who 
would  not  sing  '  La  ci  darem  '  with  her  upon  B 
flat  instead  of  A  ;  and  Mrs.  Billington  is  related 
to  have  thrown  a  whole  orchestra  into  convulsions 
when  once,  in  the  performance  of  the  Messiah, 
she  insisted  upon  taking  '  Rejoice  greatly '  in  C,  a 
whole  tone  above  its  proper  key  of  B  flat.  Were 
such  transpositions  of  frequent  occurrence,  the 
gradual  elevation  of  pitch  would  not  be  an  im- 
probable result.  The  correspondent  of  the  Review, 
complaining  of  this  evil,  expresses  the  apprehen- 
sion that  his  "  bread  and  reputation  "  may  be  af- 
fected by  it ;  and  a  clarinet  player,  then  lately 
from  the  Continent,  found  he  could  not  use  his 
instrument  at  a  concert  in  London,  the  standard 
of  pitch  being  half  a  tone  higher  than  in  the 
country  he  had  left. 

You  may  have  observed  that  in  the  course  of 
some  remarks  upon  the  progress  of  music  among 
us  within  the  last  fifty  years,  made  the  last  summer 
by  a  gentleman  of  this  city  distinguished  for  his 
labors  in  the  cause  of  Church  Music,  it  was  stated 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  century  the 
Alto  of  the  female  voice  was  unknown  here  :  the 
part,  when  made  use  of,  being  sustained  by  men. 
Old  singing  books  will  accordingly  show  you  the 
alto  written  in  Counter  Tenor  upon  the  high  notes 
of  the  staff,  an  octave  above  where  it  now  stands 
for  the  female  voice.  To  that  remark  it  may  be 
added  that  the  contralto  part,  of  which  the  first 
effective  employment  was  made  by  Rossini  in 
Duetts  for  two  female  voices,  within  this  period, 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  into  favor  by  Gkas- 
SINI,  the  celebrated  friend  of  the  more  celebrated 
Grisi,  and  by  whom  the  latter  was  encouraged 
to  follow  the  path  which  led  to  her  fame. 

The  tremulous  style  of  singing  so  observable 
in  some  of  the  popular  favorites  of  the  day,  I 
judge  to  be  of  modern  origin.  Effective  as  this 
is  in  producing  the  rich,  cantahile  expression  of 
the  violin,  its  too  frequent  abuse  by  vocalists 
would  lead  us  to  cherish  the  firm,  un-Italianized, 


sustained  tone  which  comes  from  the  throat  of  a 

LiND. 

As  an  instance  of  the  new  "  turns  of  melody," 
characterizing  music  since  Rossini's  day,  may 
be  mentioned  the  modulation,  usually  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  half  of  an  aria,  into  the  minor 
of  the  third  above  the  original  key  note  ;  instead 
of  into  the  simple  dominant,  as  in  former  days ; 
thus,  suppose  an  air  upon  B  flat,  we  now  more 
frequently  expect  the  modulation  into  the  key  of 
D  minor,  than  into  that  of  F  ;  take  for  a  familiar 
example  the  fourth  line  of  "  Involami,"  or  of 
"  Tu  chi  a  Dio  "  in  the  Finale  of  "  Lucia  Di 
Lammermoor." 

Among  other  events  worthy  of  mention  are  the 
Musical  Festivals,  which,  having  their  origin  just 
beyond  the  dividing  line  between  the  last  and 
present  century,  have  within  the  past  fifty  years 
spread  over  the  world.  In  1784,  England  wit- 
nessed the  successful  achievement  of  the  first  great 
project  of  assembling  a  vast  number  of  performers 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  commemoration  of  her 
revered  Handel.  The  example  of  England 
was  early  followed,  first  by  Switzerland,  next  by 
Germany  in  1804,  and  again,  after  an  interval  of 
six  years,  on  a  larger  scale,  in  1810.  The  wars  of 
Napoleon  put  an  end  to  them  on  the  Conti- 
nent until  the  year  1816  :  at  which  time  in  Ham- 
burg the  custom  was  revived,  rapidly  becoming 
general  throughout  Germany,  where  the  Festivals 
were  held  often  under  the  auspices  of  the  cele- 
brated Academies,  as  the  St.  Thomas  School,  the 
Seminary  of  Bach.  One  of  these  great  gather- 
ings was  held  at  the  Hague  in  1834,  in  1836  at 
Amsterdam.  The  first  in  Italy  took  place  at 
Bergamo  in  1835  ;  in  France  at  Strasburg  in 
1836;  in  Russia  in  the  same  year  at  Riga.  Those 
of  England  have  been  perhaps  most  conspicuous, 
where  the  cities  of  York,  Birmingham,  Manches- 
ter, Worcester,  &c.,  have  frequently  witnessed  Im- 
mense concourses  of  the  lovers  of  thousand-voiced 
harmony.  The  Germans  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  do  not  suffer  to  die  in  this 
country  and  in  our  day  the  recollection  of  the  re- 
unions of  the  "  Liederkriinze,"  "  Liederhunde," 
and  other  '^  MusiJcalische  Gesettschafte "  of  the 
Fatherland. 

Nor  ought  we  to  overlook,  among  the  novelties 
of  our  time,  those  small  troupes  which,  under  the 
appellation  of  "  Ethiopian  Serenaders,"  "  Negro 
Melodists,"  "  Sable  Minstrels,"  "  jEolian  Vocal- 
ists," and  the  like,  have  become  from  their  end- 
less number,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  song 
and  designation,  a  national  characteristic  of  the 
United  States  of  America ;  a  class  whose  wide- 
spread Influence,  it  cannot  but  be  feared,  has  been 
detrimental  to  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  Art ; 
nor  those  other  and  similar  bands  which  under  the 
designation  of  "  brothers  "  and  "families,"  hy  their 
simple  and  oftentimes  (from  the  natural  affinity  of 
voice  existing  between  father  and  son,  sister  and 
brother,)  peculiarly  blending  strains,  have  left 
pleasing  recollections  in  ten  thousand  of  the  less 
tutored  ears  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Hermanns, 
and  after  them,  at  a  considerable  interval,  the 
Rayners,  whose  arrival  here  is  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  all,  were,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  pioneers  In 
this  country  of  this  species  of  singing. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  no  female 
composer  of  acknowledged  eminence  has  ever 
yet  appeared.  The  year  1851  still  records  the 
lack.  Without  Intending  any  disparagement  of  a 
sex  which  has  given  so  frequent  evidence  of  the 
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XXVU.I  It  is  more  injury  than  profit  to  yon 
to  play  a  great  deal  before  company.  Have  a 
regard  to  other  people  ;  but  never  play  anything" 
which,  in  your  inmost  soul,  you  are  ashamed  of. 

XXIX.  Omit  no  opportunity,  however,  to  play 
with  others,  in  Duos,  Trios,  &c.  It  makes  your 
playing  fluent,  spirited,  and  easy.  Accompany  a 
singer,  when  you  can. 

XXX.  If  all  would  play  first  viohn,  we  could 
get  no  orchestra  together.  Respect  each  musician, 
therefore,  in  his  place. 

XXXI.  Love  your  instrument,  but  do  not  have 
the  vanity  to  think  it  the  highest  and  only  one. 
Consider  that  there  are  others  quite  as  fine.  Re- 
member, too,  that  there  are  singers,  that  the 
highest'  manifestations  in  Music  are  through 
chorus  and  orchestra  combined. 

XXXII.  As  you  progress,  have  more  to  do  with 
scores,  than  with  virtuosi. 

XXXm.  Practise  industriously  the  Fugues  of 
good  masters,  above  all  those  of  John  Sebastian 
Bach.  Make  the  "  Well-tempered  Clavichord  " 
your  daily  bread.  Then  you  will  surely  be  a 
thorough  musician. 

XXXIV.  Seek  among  your  associates,  those 
who  know  more  than  you. 

XXXV.  For  recreation  from  your  musical 
studies,  read  the  poets  frequently.  Walk  also  in 
the  open  air. 

XXXVI.  Much  may  be  learned  from  singers, 
male  and  female  ;  but  do  not  believe  in  them  for 
everything. 

XXXVn.  Behind  the  mountains  there  live 
people,  too.  Be  modest ;  as  yet  you  have  dis- 
covered and  thought  nothing  which  others  have 
not  thought  and  discovered  before  you.  And 
even  if  you  have  done  so,  regard  it  as  a  gift 
from  above,  which  you  have  got  to  share  with 
othere. 

_  XXXVin.  The  study  of  the  history  of  Mu- 
sic, supported  by  the  actual  hearing  of  the 
master  compositions  of  the  different  epochs,  is 
the  shortest  way  to  cure  you  of  self-esteem  and 
vanity. 


highest  attainments  in  various  departments  of 
science  and  art,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  asking 
with  Cyril,  in  Tennyson's  "Princess," 

But  n'hen  did  woman  ever  yet  invent  ? 
An  Opera,  an  Oratorio,  a  Symphony,  a  Trio, 
a  Quartett,  an  Overture,  a  Cantata  —  never! 
But  may  we  not,  when  we  observe  all  the  signs 
about  us  in  this  our  day,  since  to  her  sex  can  no 
longer  be  denied  the  possession  of  "  the  vision  and 
the  faculty  divine,"  expect  to  see  her  too  winning 
the  fame,  not  only  of  a  splendid  pianist  and 
magnificent  vocalist,  but  of  the  great  composer ; 
and  having  her  beauty  and  grace  associated  with 
this  of  all  arts  most  enchanting,  the  sweet  sister 
of  that  to  which  a  Barrett,  a  Hemans,  a  Norton 
have  imparted  charms  otherwise  unknown  ? 
[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


New  Musical  Instkumext.  Mr.  Freber- 
huyser,  a  musician  of  Albany,  has  invented  a 
new  musical  instrument,  the  materials  used  for  its 
construction  being  sea  shells.  The  exterior  of 
the  shell  is  not  disturbed,  and  retains  all  its 
rough  atti-actions.  The  mouth-piece  is  fitted  to 
a  screw  tube  adjusted  at  the  head  of  the  shell. 
Along  the  sides  the  key  holes  are  arranged  at 
proper  intervals,  and  the  edges  carefully  lined. 
A  valve  lined  with  velvet,  hinged  at  one  corner, 
covers  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  and  is  compressed 
or  opened  as  the  character  of  the  music  requires. 
At  the  opposite  and  extreme  corner  of  the 
mouth,  the  vent  is  left  for  the  egress  of  the  sur- 
plus air.  The  instrument,  therefore,  with  the 
valves  and  keys  closed,  is  air-tight,  and  the  vari- 
ations in  the  size  and  natural  organization  of  the 
shell,  furnish  the  change  in  the  tone  of  the  in- 
strument. The  music  is  said  to  be  powerful  and 
agreeable. 
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Tlie  Part-Songs  of  Germany. 

It  is  forty  years  since  Zelter  (best  known  in  Eng- 
land as  Goethe's  correspondent)  and  his  friend 
Fleming,  founded  at  Berlin  a  congregation  of  staid 
elderly  men,  who  met  once  a  month  to  sit  down 
to  a  good  supper,  and  to  diversify  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  by  singing  four-part  songs,  principally 
composed  by  themselves.  Their  number  was 
forty  ;  and  far  the  larger  part  of  it  composed  of 
amateurs  or  men  in  office.  It  was  an  original 
statute  that  no  one  was  eligible  as  a  member  who 
was  not  a  composer,  a  poet,  or  a  singer.  During 
his  Ufetime  Zelter  was  their  president  and  princi- 
pal composer ;  and  in  no  branch  of  art  did  his 
peculiar  talent  evidence  itself  so  brightly  as  in 
these  convivial  effusions,  where  humor,  raciness,  a 
masterly  employment  of  the  limited  material  at 
his  disposal,  and  a  fine  sense  of  the  poetry  he  took 
in  hand,  distinguish  him  among  his  contempora- 
ries. Goethe  used  to  give  his  songs  to  be  com- 
posed by  Zelter ;  and  many  of  them  were  sung 
at  the  Berlin  "  Liedertafel "  before  they  were 
printed  or  known  elsewhere.  Fleming  also  con- 
tributed some  fair  musical  compositions,  —  that  to 
Horace's  ode,  "  Integer  vitse,"  amongst  others. 

It  was  in  the  year  1815,  or  thereabouts,  that 
Berger,  Klein,  and  a  younger  generation  of  musi- 
cians, founded  a  young  "  Liedertafel "  society,  on 
the  same  principle,  and  for  the  same  number  of 
members.  Friedrich  Forster  wrote  some  very 
pretty  songs  for  it.  Hoifman,  the  novel  writer 
and  kapellmeister,  made  it  one  scene  of  his  strange 
and  extravagant  existence ;  and  left  behind  him 
there  an  immortal  comic  song  — "  Turkische 
Musik,"  the  words  by  Friedrich  Forster.  In 
general,  a  gayer  and  more  spirited  tone  pervaded 
this  younger  society  than  belonged  to  their  classical 
seniors.  It  was  the  practise  of  both  bodies  to 
invite  guests  on  holiday  occasions ;  and  by  the 
younger  part-singers  ladies  were  admitted  twice  a 
year.  Nothing  could  be  sprightlier  or  pleasanter, 
a  little  extra  noise  allowed  for,  than  these  latter 
meetings.  They  were  not  long  in  spreading  far 
and  wide.  The  good  suppers  became  of  less  in- 
tegral consequence ;  original  compositions  were 


not  always  attainable;  but  in  every  town  it 
was  natural  to  collect  the  younger  men  of  all 
classes,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  together.  A 
regular  system  of  organization,  of  division  and 
sub-division,  has  arranged  itself.  The  town  socie- 
ties in  combination  forai  provincial  assemblies, 
where  many  hundreds  come  together.  In  the 
north  of  Germany  the  large  class  of  young  men 
who  are  either  schoolmasters  or  organists  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  or  are  educated  as  such  at  the 
normal  schools,  have  societies  of  their  own,  and 
periodical  celebrations. 

The  provincial  festivals  of  these  societies  are 
held  in  the  good  time  of  the  year,  so  that  open 
air  performances  are  practicable.  A  fine  site,  too, 
is  a  thing  always  chosen.  Not  very  long  before 
my  Harz  ramble,  the  Liedertafeln  societies  of  that 
district  had  been  holding  a  congress  at  Blaken- 
burg.  These  Liedertafeln  societies  take  part  in 
other  celebrations  not  their  own.  When  Schiller's 
statue  was  inaugurated  in  Stuttgart,  the  singing 
bodies  of  all  the  towns  in  the  districts  round  about 
poured  in  through  the  gates  of  the  town,  one 
after  the  other,  each  with  its  bannei-s  and  its  mu- 
sic, till  the  separate  chords,  to  speak  fancifully, 
united  in  a  grand  chorus  in  the  market-place. 
And  while  there  exists  a  well-trained  army  of 
volunteer  choristers  ready  to  be  called  into  action 
on  all  occasions  —  it  need  not  be  pointed  out  how 
different  it  is  in  quaUty  to  the  body  of  subordinates 
at  once  semi-professional  and  untaught,  at  whose 
mercy  lies  so  much  of  the  best  music  ever  to  be 
heard  in  England  —  I  should  say,  did  lie  ;  for 
part-singing  is  now  flourishing  with  us  like  the 
bean-tree  in  the  fairy  tale. 

It  is  needless,  again,  to  remark  how  the  works 
which  make  a  whole  great  people  vocal,  must  have 
a  value  and  an  interest  in  more  aspects  than  one. 
To  offer  an  instance  or  two  likely  to  be  famihar 
to  the  English  —  Music  has  nothing  nobler  in  her 
stores  than  the  battle  songs  in  which  the  harmo- 
nies of  Weber  and  the  burning  words  of  Korner 
are  united.  We  sit  by  our  firesides,  it  is  true, 
and  know  not  the  sound  of  an  enemy's  cavalry  in 
the  streets,  nor  the  booming  of  an  enemy's  cannon 
without  our  gates  ;  and  hence  are  touched  only 
faintly  by  the  spell  of  the  soul  ivithin  them ;  but 
it  is  impossible  coldly  to  Hsten  to  the  masculine 
chords  and  bold  modulations  of  "  Lutzow's  Wild 
Chase,"  and  the  "  Sword  Song,"  and  the  "  Husar- 
enlied."  Again,  we  have  taken  home  to  oureelves 
and  half  nationalized  "  Am  Rhein,"  among  our 
"  Black  eyed  Susans  "  and  "  Rule  Brittanias,"  be- 
cause of  its  spirit  and  beauty  ;  though  we  cannot 
feel,  save  dramatically,  and  by  going  out  of  our- 
selves as  well  as  from  home,  the  joviality  and 
mirth  of  those  who  dwell  in  a  wine  land,  or  the 
kindling  of  such  a  spirit  as  moved  the  army  of 
Liberators  on  their  return  from  victory,  when 
within  sight  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  to  burst  out  with 
one  consent  into  that  noble  melody  which  was 
heard  with  little  ceasing  for  two  days  and  nights 
while  the  band  was  passing  over  the  river  ! 

Honor,  then,  to  the  part-songs  of  Germany, 
and  better  acquaintance  with  them  !  is  not  the 
worst  toast  one  could  propose  at  a  glee  club.  — 
Charley's  Music  and  Manners  in  France  and 
Germany. 


Robert  Schumann's  Musical  life-Maxims. 

(Continued.) 
XXTTT.  Consider  it  a  monstrosity  to  alter,  or 
to  leave  out  anything,  or  to  introduce  any  new- 
fangled ornaments  in  pieces  by  a  good  composer. 
That  is  the  greatest  outrage  you  can  do  to  Art. 

XXIV.  In  the  selection  of  your  pieces  for 
study,  ask  advice  of  older  players ;  that  will  save 
you  much  time. 

XXV.  You  must  gradually  make  acquaintance 
with  all  the  more  impoi'tant  works  of  all  the  im- 
portant masters. 

XXVI.  Be  not  led  astray  by  the  brilliant  popu- 
larity of  the  so-called  great  virtuosi.  Think  more 
of  the  applause  of  artists,  than  of  that  of  the 
multitude. 

XXVII.  Every  fashion  grows  wnfashionable 
again :  if  you  persist  in  it  for  years,  you  find 
yourself  a  ridiculous  coxcomb  in  the  eyes  of 
everybody. 


Musical  RevieTv. 

Gems  of  German  Song.    Seventh  Series.    Boston  : 
Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co. 
No.  7.  Spring  of  Love.    Mendelssohn. 
"    8.  Spring  Time.     A.  Fesca. 
"     9.  Spring's  Approach.     G.  Woehler. 
"  10.  lied,  Red  Rose.    A.  Fesca. 

It  is  some  fifteen  years,  we  think,  since  Mr.  Reed  began 
to  experiment  upon  oin:  American  musical  taste,  by 
publisliing,  from  time  to  time,  one  or  two  choice  speci- 
mens from  tlie  modern  song-composers  of  Germany. 
And  we  remember  with  what  avidity  the  "  Last  Greet- 
ing" and  the  "Passing  BeU"  of  Fkanz  Schubert 
were  then  welcomed,  and  how  this  new  and  deeper 
appetite  began  to  spread  among  our  young  music-lovers. 
It  was  the  revelation  of  a  new  world  of  song  to  those 
wlio  had  only  Imo^iv-n  Enghsh  songs  and  ballads,  senti- 
mental love-sti'ains  with  the  most  meagre  common  chord 
accompaniments,  and  so  on.  Meanwhile,  by  a  variety 
"of  opportunities,  we  have  become  better  acquainted, 
vocally  and  instrumentaUy,  with  the  German  masters, 
and  there  are  many  among  our  amateurs  wlio  do  not 
shrink  from  the  most  diiBcult  and  picturesque  accompa- 
niments, which  envelop  so  inseparably  most  of  their 
melodic  inspirations.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  mar- 
ket for  song  after  song — frequently  the  most  complex 
and  artistic  —  of  Schubert,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
KalUwoda,  Spohr,  &c. ;  and  now  the  title  page  of  these 
last  issues  presents  verily  a  rich  and  tempting  catalogue, 
— nearly  sixty  in  all. 

We  cannot  say  that  all  of  these  sixty  songs  come  fully 
up  to  the  standard  set  by  those  which  fii-st  gave  the 
series  its  character.  They  are  of  quite  various  degi'ees 
of  merit.  After  Beethoven's  incomparable  "  Adelaide," 
after  Schubert's  "Serenade"  and  "Ave  Maria"  and 
"  Young  Nun  "  and  "  Du  hist  die  Jiuh,"  after  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Auf  Flugeln  des  Gesanges,^'  it  would  be  hard 
indeed  to  explore  indefinitely  and  never  descend.  Such 
"  wings  of  song  "  are  given  to  but  few,  and  m  them  they 
are  not  always  "renewed  like  the  eagle's."  Whatever 
may  have  been  wanting  to  the  ideal  we  had  formed  for 
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such  a  serial  publication — grateful  as  we  are  in  any 
case  for  the  whole  of  it  —  naturally  occurs  in  an  exami- 
nation of  these  foui'  fresh  numbers,  named  above. 

In  the  first  of  them  (No.  7,)  we  recognize  an  ai-range- 
ment  of  one  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Songs  without  Words," 
that  beautifiJ  Andante  con  Moto,  which  forms  the  iirst  of 
the  fom-th  set  (op.  53),  a  favorite  with  pianists,  and  which 
sings  itself  sweetly  enough  even  tdthout  words,  under 
skilful  fingers,  if  the  player  only  feels.  And  it  is  far 
easier  to  extract  its  melody  and  meaning  in  that  way, 
than  to  find  the  voice  that  can  adequately  sing  it  to 
whatever  words.  Yet  it  is  a  melody  which  suggests 
words,  and  whoever  put  the  German  words,  here  given, 
to  it,  (for  aught  we  know,  it  may  have  been  Mendelssohn 
himself,)  has  done  it  cleverly.  The  Enghsh  is  a  very  far 
off  imitation  and  not  half  so  sing-able.  The  song  is 
certainly  beautiful  in  itself  and  curious  for  its  derivation ; 
but  why  go  to  tunes  written  for  the  strings  to  sing,  when 
there  are  so  many  of  equal  merit  and  like  spirit  made  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  voice  ? 

No.  8,  by  Fesca,  treats  the  images  of  Spring,  the 
"  golden  sunshine  in  the  rippling  waters,"  the  "  drooping 
flowers,"  the  "  gold-tinted  dew-drops,"  "  zephyrs,"  "  wil- 
lows," "water-nymphs,"  "Philomel,"  &c.,  in  a  flowing 
romantic  AUegi'o,  with  a  descriptive,  fairy-like  accom- 
paniment, full  of  modulation  and  jjj'P-i  ^'^'^  not  to  be 
mastered  all  at  once.  Fairly  learned  it  must  be  quite 
effective,  but  after  that  song  of  Mendelssohn's  it  seems 
to  show  more  skill  than  melodic  inspiration.  A  race  so 
musically  learned  and  accomplished  as  the  Germans  mil 
naturally  produce  a  hundred  songs  from  fair  to  clever 
for  every  one  of  its  proper  "  gems  of  song."  "We  know 
not  how  far  a  fine  singer  and  pianist  miglit  overcome  our 
hesitation  to  accept  this  song  of  Fesca's  as  such  a  gem. 

No.  9,  is  a  beautiful  song ;  still  we  fancy  it  would 

be  esteemed  common-place  among  Germans;  but  this 
too  may  be  because  the  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn  spe- 
cimens h.ave  spoiled  us.  To  neither  of  the  two  last  are 
German  words  given.  This  omission  we  always  regret; 
the  number  of  German  readers  is  constantly  increasing; 
the  original  words  in  the  best  German  songs  are  gener- 
ally ti'ue  poems  and  inseparable  from  the  melody,  and 
the  English  words  ought  to  be  as  close  a  reproduction  of 
these  as  possible,  with  the  original  side  by  side  for  com- 
parison. For  the  object  in  such  a  re-publication  should 
be,  not  only  to  furnish  good  available  songs,  but  to  con- 
vey as  accurate  and  worthy  an  idea  as  possible  to  us 
Americans  of  what  are  the  famous  songs  of  Gei-many 
and  wherein  they  desei-ve  their  fame. 

No.  10,  again  by  Fesca,  was  composed  to  a  German 
version  of  Burns'  song:  "  0,  my  luve  is  like  the  red,  red 
rose."  It  is  a  pleasing,  simple  melody;  yet  it  seems  to 
lack  the  inspiration  and  is  not  half  as  naturally  wedded 
to  the  words  as  the  old  tune  with  which  they  have  been 
associated  to  English  ears. 

Nothing  in  the  above  remarks  must  be  construed  to 
mean  that  Mr.  Eeed's  "  Gems  "  include  anything  not 
highly  worthy  the  attention  of  the  singer  and  song-lover. 
Yet  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  serial  selection  of  the 
most  truly  classic  German  songs.  We  use  the  word  in  a 
generous  sense.  We  have  no  idea  of  restricting  it  to 
Bach  and  Handel,  to  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  or  even  to 
Mendelssohn  and  Schubert.  We  mean  those  songs,  by 
whomsoever  written,  sometimes  by  some  of  the  Dii  mi- 
imrutn  gentium^  it  may  be,  which  have  become  establish- 
ed favorites  in  Gennany,  and  on  which  the  fahie  of  their 
authors  as  song-writers  mainly  rests ;  —  those  which  not 
to  know  is  not  to  know  musical  Germany.  There  are 
many  yet  left  of  the  best  of  Schubert,  which  we  can 
hardly  afford  to  postpone  to  clever  second-rate  produc- 
tions. Then  again  it  is  perhaps  time  to  extend  the  list 
into  some  of  the  newest  developments  of  German  song 
genius.  It  might  be  safe  to  venture  a  few  specimens  of 
Robert  Schumann,  who  now  claims  the  highest  honors 
since  the  death  of  Mendelssohn.  To  be  sure,  his  place 
as  a  composer  is  as  yet  a  problem,  the  German  world 
being  divided  between  Schumann-ites  and  anti-Schu- 
mann-ites;  but  it  is  something  m  his  favor,  so  far  cer- 
tainly as  his  very  numerous  Lieder  are  concerned,  that 
the  "  Queen  of  Song"  herself  is  among  their  most  par- 
tial admirers,  and  has  been  heard  more  than  once  to 
express  her  preference  for  them  even  above  those  of 
Schubert.  Then  there  is  Kobeet  Franz,  ayounger  man, 
whose  songs  have  the  real  inspiration — and  there  is  Tau- 
BERT,  and  LiNDBLAD,  who  although  a  Swede  and  full 


of  nationality,  may  yet  be  classed  by  proper  aflSnity  with 
the  Gei-mans.  These  are  the  first-rate  men,  the  tme 
creators ;  why  go  to  the  imitators,  before  we  know  tlmni  I 

1.  Hommarje  a  Alex.  Dreyscliock.  Imjn-omptu 
pour  le  Piano.  Op.  3.  William  Mason. 
Leipzig. 

2.  Amilie  pour  Amitie,  Morceau  de  Salon.  Op. 
4.     By  the  same. 

These  are  gi-aceful  Httle  compositions,  with  themes 
agreeable  and  characteristic,  although  not  strikingly 
original,  and  wrought  out  to  considerable  elaborateness 
after  the  modern  fantasia  style.  They  evince  ti-ue  study 
of  harmony  and  of  the  art  of  can-jTng  along  and  inter- 
weaving individual  parts.  We  do  not  suppose  the  yormg 
author  laid  himself  out  much  in  them,  or  that  they  ai-e 
to  be  taken  for  much  more  than  easy  chance  specimens 
of  his  eveiy-day  musical  activity  in  that  "  land  of  real 
music  "  where  he  so  wisely  prolongs  Ms  studies ;  nor  can 
they  have  much  chance  of  distinction  amid  the  works  of 
prolific  swarms  of  German  pianists  of  every  degi'ee  of  tal- 
ent. But  for  a  young  American  student,  a  born  Yankee, 
they  are  certainly  highly  creditable ;  and  we  shall  be  glad 
when  the  mastery  of  this  art,  which  Mr.  Mason,  is  seek- 
ing in  Germany,  shall  be  turned  to  the  fm'thering  of  the 
cause  of  musical  taste  again  in  his  own  country.  We 
look  in  great  part  to  our  young  countrymen,  now  study- 
ing the  art  hi  its  tme  home,  for  the  reaUzation  of  some 
future  American  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Fading  Flotcers.  A  Song.  By  William  JIason. 
New  York :  Firth,  Pond  &  Co. 

A  very  simple,  but  by  no  means  commonplace  melody, 
in  the  minor  mood,  by  the  same  young  author.  The 
accompaniment,  too,  while  very  simple,  is  unique  in  fomi 
and  quite  expressive. 

Mr.  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St.,  besides  his 
classical  reprints,  continues  to  encourage  native  efforts, 
in  the  small  popular  forms  of  Polkas,  Waltzes,  Marches, 
and  easy  Songs.  We  have  to  acknowledge  the  foUoAvhig, 
which  have  all  something  to  recommend  them  in  their 
proper  line,  and  we  do  not  know  that  the  market  for  such 
things  is  at  all  affected  by  criticism,  j  ust  or  unjust,  minute 
or  general. 

1.  Sprite  Polka.    By  James  G.  Baenett. 

2.  Paradise  Polka.    By  John  S.  Weight. 

3.  Memento  Polka.    By  Edwaed  S.  Cummings. 

4.  Independent  Boston  Fusileers'  March.  By  N. 
K.  Bacon. 

5.  "  Do  they  Miss  Me  at  Home  ?  "  as  sung  by  the 
"  Ampheons."    Music  by  S.  M.  Geannis. 

This  last  is  rather  of  the  sentimental  order,  too  much 
affected  by  the  singing  "families;  "  and  we  presume  it 
is  the  sentiment,  rather  than  the  music,  that  is  relied  on 
as  the  excuse  for  publicity. 

6.  Oh !  Touch  those  Thrilling  Chords  again.  A 
Ballad.    By  William  R.  Dempstee. 

A  simple,  pleasing  melody,  within  an  easy  range  of 
voice. 

Beethoven's  Sonatas.  Op.  31,  No.  2,  in  D  minor. 
pp.  18.  Price  75  cents.     Boston  :  O.  Ditson. 

This  makes  the  seventeenth  Sonata  of  this  eleg,ant  and 
cheap  edition.  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  wild  and  ex- 
quisite tone-poems  of  the  whole  series.  It  is  one  of  the 
two  Sonatas  of  which  it  is  related  that  Beethoven,  when 
asked  what  suggested  their  idea  to  hhn,  replied :  "  Eead 
Shakspeare's  Tempest."  And  truly  the  music  conveys 
the  spirit  of  that  marvellous  creation  as  perfectly  as  his 
overtures  to  Egnwnt  and  to  Coriolamis  give  the  spirit  of 
those  two  tragedies.  In  that  power  of  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  whatever  subject,  Beethoven  possessed  a  Shak- 
spearian  genius.  The  Allegi'o  of  this  Sonata  gives  the 
idea  of  ocean,  stoi*m,  and  supernatm-al  agency.  In  two 
little  monochord  fragments  of  recitative,  you  may  seem 
to  hear  the  wondeiing,  pleading  voice  of  Miranda  and  the 
calm,  wise  reply  of  the  magician  father.  The  Largo  has 
the  most  deep  and  gr.and  expression,  and  the  Allegretto 
Finale  is  a  most  exquisite  and  Ariel-like  movement.  — 
What  is  aU  the  finger-facility  of  Herz  and  De  Meyer, 
compared  with  the  power  to  read  and  feel  and  reproduce 
at  will  so  beautiful  a  poem  ? 
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The  German  Glee  Club  Festival. 

New  York,  June  24. 

These  days  would  become  my  native  Persia. 
Yet  although  we  all  naturally  "  seek  the  shade, 
and  find  wisdom"  —  where  we  can,  in  such 
weather,  I  delight  to  see  that  the  hard  siege  of  the 
relentless  Winter  is  raised  at  last,  and  to  feel  once 
more  a  budding  belief  in  Summer  and  the  Tropics. 
But  we  have  been  more  in  Germany  than  Amer- 
ica since  Saturday  night.  You  had  heard  of  the 
German  Glee  Congress,  or  festival  of  singers, 
which  was  held  last  year  in  Baltimore,  and  the 
year  before  in  Philadelphia.  Feeling  themselves 
suflSciently  prepared  for  metropolitan  approval, 
they  determined  to  hold  their  third  annual  Jubilee 
in  New  York,  and  it  has  been  a  great  and  deserved 
triumph. 

They  arrived  all  through  the  day  on  Saturday, 
making  their  head-quarters  at  the  Apollo,  and  in 
the  evening  repaired  to  the  Park  where,  with 
flaring  torches  and  flashing  banners,  and  a  sway- 
ing motley  crowd,  they  presented  a  beautiful 
and  unique  spectacle.  They  chanted  and  sang 
and  made  speeches,  and  had  an  exciting  time, 
while  the  merely  political  crowd  was  assembled 
around  the  Tribune  office,  impatient  for  Baltimore 
news.  The  procession  moved  down  Broadway  to 
Fidton  street,  and  returning  came  up  Nassau  into 
Chatham,  and  so  up  the  Bowery,  and  back  again 
to  the  Apollo.  As  they  passed  with  festal  music 
playing  popular  airs  and  songs,  waving  their  ban- 
ners, huzzaing  and  singing,  there  was  a  delightful 
want  of  rowdyism  in  the  show,  which  contrasted 
well  with  the  torch-Ught  procession  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ratification  meeting  a  few  evenings  since, 
of  which  boozy,  brawling  and  abundant  noise 
and  fury,  most  evidently  signifying  nothing,  were 
the  characteristics. 

At  the  Apollo  there  were  more  speeches  and 
congratulations  and  pledgings  of  all  kinds,  and  at 
length  a  general  going  home  to  bed.  In  the 
morning  the  Musih-Local  of  the  Apollo  was  very 
handsomely  decorated  with  a  huge  golden  harp 
surrounded  by  evergreens,  and  supported  on  each 
side  by  the  American  and  German  flags.  There 
was  no  breeze  and  the  drapery  hung  gracefully 
and  undisturbed  over  the  balcony.  Beneath,  upon 
the  sidewalks  and  lounging  around  the  door,  were 
the  groups  of  singers  in  every  kind  of  costume, 
cap,  hat  and  badge,  looking  like  a  set  of  German 
students  hurrying  around  the  lecture  room  of  the 
University.  During  Sunday  the  New  Yorkers 
showed  their  guests  the  various  elephants,  after  a 
gi-and  rehearsal  at  the  Apollo.  And  in  the  eve- 
ning took  place  the  "  grand  sacred  concert "  at 
Metropolitan  Hall.  The  building  was  crowded 
with  Germans  and  it  was  easy  to  feel  the  sup- 
pressed enthusiasm  of  the  audience  before  the 
concert  began.  It  had  one  little  vent,  when 
Kossuth  entered.  We  all  rose  and  shouted 
and  waved  our  hats  and  were  charmed  with  the 
graceful  suavity  -ivith  which  the  noble  Hungarian 
received  our  homage. 

An  immense  stage  had  been  erected  with  a 
httle  box  or  pulpit,  for  Herr  Agriol  Pauer,  who 
was  to  coilduct  the  performance,  and  after  repeat- 
ed demonstrations  of  hnpatience,  that  gentleman 
ascended  to  his  place,  with  a  sQver  baton  pre- 
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sen  ted  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and  with  a  vigor- 
ous wave  of  his  arm,  swung  the  orchestra  of  more 
than  a  hundred  performers  into  the  masterly 
overture  to  Oberon.  The  long,  waving,  minghng, 
dreamy  chords  of  the  introduction  are  in  the 
sweetest  style  of  romantic  music,  and  of  Weber, 
its  truest  interpreter.  Throughout,  the  picturesque 
power  of  the  composer  develops  itself  in  fathom- 
less and  suggestive  harmonies,  and  although  it 
was  easy  to  feel  that  it  is  not  so  rippling,  dancing 
and  weird  as  Mendelssohn's  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  yet  it  has  a  gravity  and  depth  of  pathos 
which  are  admirable  and  characteristic.  Weber 
is  always  a  richer  composer,  always  fuller  of  mu- 
sical material  than  his  successor,  but  the  latter 
has  a  breadth  and  beauty  and  propriety  of  treat- 
ment which  is  quite  unmatched  in  musical  history. 
In  "  Oberon "  and  the  '•  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  they  are  much  alike  in  conception,  as 
was  unavoidable.  Of  the  two,  the  first  is  the 
wildest,  the  last,  most  aerial  and  fairy-like. 

Directly  after  this  full-voiced  overture,  which 
was  admirably  done,  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
and  true  feeling,  your  Boston  Liederkranz  sang. 
The  effect  was  a  little  thin  and  insufficient  after 
the  instruments.  But  when  the  ear  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  voice,  the  delight  was  universal  and 
enthusiastic.  The  audience  had  pride  and  sym- 
pathy in  all  that  was  done,  and  the  performers 
threw  themselves  with  all  their  souls  into  the  work. 
Each  club  sang  separately,  advancing  and  retiring 
with  the  precision  of  mihtary  discipline.  Flowers 
fell  profusely  at  the  close  of  each  glee,  and  when 
the  Junger  Manner  Chor  of  Philadelphia  sang 
Zimmerman's  Harfner's  Lied  from  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter,  Wer  nie  sein  brod,  &c.,  there  was  a  rain  of 
boquets  from  every  quarter  of  the  hall,  and  a 
burst  of  acclamation  that  insisted,  imperially,  upon- 
a  repetition.  The  charm  of  the  music,  is  its  ex- 
quisite fitness  to  the  song  ;  and  the  majestic  con- 
sent of  so  many  voices  —  now  shaded  into  the 
most  delicate  breath  of  wailing,  now  rising  into 
the  pealing  triumph  of  assertion  — •  produced  an 
effect  of  whose  absorbing  interest  I  can  give  you 
no  idea.  Among  the  novelties  of  the  concert 
was  the  overture  to  the  Zauberflote  of  Mozart, 
chanted  by  the  Lidertafel  of  Philadelphia.  But 
I  was  compelled  to  leave  before  this  was  sung  — 
and  the  concert  was  not  over  until  nearly  mid- 
night. 

On  Monday  morning  the  clubs  all  marched  in 
procession  through  the  Park  and  up  the  Bowery 
to  Broadway,  down  which  they  passed  to  the  re- 
hearsal at  Metropolitan  Hall.  It  was  a  fine  sight, 
but  entirely  un-American.  There  was  a  slouch- 
ing ease  in  the  mass,  most  of  whom  wore  straw 
hats,  and  carried  fans,  which  was  very  suggestive 
of  similar  scenes  in  Gennany.  The  banner, 
schwarz,  roth  und  gold,  the  German  tricolor,  was 
borne  in  front,  and  made  a  rich  and  imposing 
show.  They  paused  and  saluted  Gov.  Kossuth  at 
his  residence  in  16th  street,  and  received  from 
him  his  customary  dignified  and  cordial  acknowl- 
meat. 

The  Monday  evening's  concert  was  very  fine. 
It  was  exclusively  choral  singing  —  fancy  it.  An 
orchestra  of  more  than  a  hundred,  and  twelve 
hundred  singers !  MetropoUtan  Hall  was  more 
than  a  tliird  filled  with  the  necessary  platform, 
and  the  choral  singing  was  colossal  beyond  any- 
thing I  have  ever  heard  in  any  country.  It  was 
not  mere  noise.  It  was  musical  sound  adequately 
directed  to  musical  ends.     The  director  swayed 


the  mighty  mass  as  easily  as  the  tides  are  swayed, 
and  not  less  deep  and  grand  than  the  ocean  were 
the  ponderous  and  profound  effects.  They  were 
subdued,  too,  when  needed,  to  the  softest  strain. 
It  was  a  great  musical  triumph. 

A  Pic-Nic  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Elm- 
Grove  upon  the  island,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  of 
which  I  must  steal  another  moment  to  tell  you, 
closed  this  magnificent  Jubilee.  Hafiz. 


A  Musical  Seal.  The  "  Boston  Music  Hall 
Association  "  have  reaped  one  of  the  first  fruits 
of  the  "  New  England  School  of  Design  for 
Women,"  at  this  early  stage  of  its  existence,  in 
the  shape  of  a  fine  emblematic  design  for  their 
Corporation  Seal.  The  work  was  put  in  compe- 
tition among  the  designing  young  ladies  of  the 
School  and  quite  a  number  of  cunningly  artistic 
designs  were  elicited.  It  was  a  perplexing  choice ; 
but  the  one  finally  accepted  by  the  Committee  is 
a  beautiful  figure  of  St.  Cecilia,  designed  by  Miss 
Jane  M.  Clark,  who  has  already  become  a  teach- 
er in  the  School,  and  is  constantly  giving  proof 
of  rare  and  various  artistic  talent. 

The  School  of  Design  works  to  a  charm.  A 
few  days  since  we  were  shown  the  first  printed 
specimens  of  lithographic  engraving  emanating 
from  its  pupils ;  in  accuracy,  grace  and  freedom 
they  shame  some  more  practiced  hands.  The 
inventive  faculty  already  called  forth  in  this 
school  in  arabesques  and  all  kinds  of  ornamental 
drawing,  far  exceeds  the  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  friends  and  founders.  Here  is  really  a 
whole  series  of  elegant  remunerative  occupations 
opened  to  our  sisters,  who  by  instinct  and  by 
talent  should  be  ministers  of  the  Beautiful. 

To  bring  these  remarks  more  to  a  practical 
point,  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  our  music- 
publishers,  who  are  always  seeking  new  inven- 
tions for  the  vignettes  on  the  title-pages  of  their 
music,  to  the  School  of  Design.  We  are  sure 
that  they  will  find  it  a  rich  source  of  fresh  and 
beautiful  plans  suited  to  all  their  requirements. 
Let  them  cast  their  lines  upon  these  waters,  and 
try  it  once  or  twice ;  that  is,  send  in  their  orders, 
and  see  if  they  cannot  get  something  original, 
without  having  to  borrow  from  French  and  Ger- 
man works  of  the  same  sort. 


A  Question  for  Music-Publishers.  Can 
any  one  inform  us  why  it  is  that  printed  music 
never  bears  a  date  ?  why  we  are  always  left  in 
ignorance,  so  far  as  the  printed  sheet  or  volume 
tells  us,  whether  the  work  be  old  or  new  ?  and 
why  it  is  not  as  important  and  as  expedient  on  all 
accounts  that  music  should  be  dated,  as  that  a 
letter  or  a  book  should  be  ? 

Is  it  for  so  transcendental  a  reason,  as  that  mu- 
sic is  supposed  to  be  of  no  time,  but  to  belong 
only  to  the  "  Everlasting  Now,"  as  it  is  also  said 
to  be  limited  to  no  point  in  space,  being  a  uni- 
versal language  ?  —  Or  is  it  left  dateless  for  the 
express  end  to  conceal  its  age,  as  if  from  an  in- 
stinct of  pubUshei-s  that  only  novelties,  like  young 
maids,  are  vendable  ?  —  Surely  a  false  calcula- 
tion this,  seeing  that  good  music,  like  good  wine, 
improves  and  charms  the  more  by  age. 

We  know  not  but  we  call  in  question,  with 
profane  simplicity,  one  of  the  profoundest  and 
most  important  mysteries  of  the  trade.  But 
really  it  would  much  help  the  student,  buyer  and 
collector  of  music,  to  know  when  a  composition 
was  born  into  the  world,  and  whether  such  or 
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such  an  edition  of  it  is  the  older.  Posthumous 
publications  and  reprints,  arrangements,  &c., 
ought  to  bear  the  dates  both  of  the  composition 
and  of  the  publication.  —  Will  not  our  friends 
Keed  or  Ditson  set  this  good  example  ? 


German  "  Liedertafeln."  The  glowing 
account  by  our  correspondent  "  Hafiz "  of  the 
German  festival  in  New  York,  will  naturally 
awaken  a  desire  to  know  something  of  the  origin 
of  these  tuneful  organizations.  We  give  there- 
fore on- another  page  an  extract  from  Chorley's 
"Music  and  Manners  in  Germany,"  which  wiU 
go  far  to  satisfy  this  desire.  It  is  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  associate  the  birth  of  so  beautiful  a  custom 
with  Goethe's  sterling  old  friend,  Zeltek,  the 
founder  of  the  Sing-Akademie  at  Berlin. 


Madame  Goldschmidt,  says  a  letter  by  the 
Niagara  at  Halifax,  had  arrived  out  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  and  been  warmly  welcomed  by  her 
old  friends  in  England.  She  had  received  vari- 
ous propositions  to  sing  in  operas,  oratorios,  &c., 
but  had  as  yet  made  no  definite  answers. 


A  New  Prima  Donna.  The  music-lovers  La 
Copenhagen  have  for  a  year  or  two  past  been 
growing  enthusiastic  about  a  young  native  singer 
Mile.  Caroline  Lehmann,  who  has  created 
quite  a  furore  at  the  theatre  as  Agatha  in  Der 
Freyschiltz,  as  Romeo  &c.,  and  at  the  concerts  of 
the  great  symphony  composer,  Niels  W.  Gade. 
MUe.  L.  is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Lehmann  of  our 
Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club,  and  will  accompany 
her  brother  hither  on  his  return  to  Boston  early 
in  September.     The  Transcript  says : 

"  We  have  just  read  the  translation  of  a  criti- 
cism by  Gade.  He  expresses  unqualified  admi- 
ration of  her  school,  and  more  especially  her 
voice,  which  is  a  mezzo-soprano  of  great  compass, 
(reaching  from  F  in  the  bass  to  C  in  alt.,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  octaves  and  a  fifth,)  of  a  rich  tone, 
and  of  the  most  sympathetic  quality.  Gade 
stamps  her  as  a  genuine  artist  of  the  first  quality. 

"  She  is  yet  very  young,  being  but  twenty-two, 
has  rather  a  handsome,  prepossessing  face,  and  a 
fine  figure  ;  in  fact,  she  has  all  the  physical  and 
mental  qualities  to  constitute  a  great  and  favorite 
artist. 

"  Having  never  been  farther  from  the  city  of 
her  birth,  Copenhagen,  than  Stockholm,  she  is 
comparatively  unknown  to  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish journals ;  however,  the  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  more  northern  ones,  have  been  in 
terms  of  the  greatest  praise." 

Several  of  these  (translated  by  a  friend)  are 
in  our  hands.  One,  dated  December  1850,  no- 
tices a  Concert  of  Gade,  at  which  several  of  his 
own  compositions  were  performed  ;  among  which 
it  names 

'"Agnes  and  the  Mermaids,'  —  an  enchanted 
piece  of  music,  the  impression  of  which  was  still 
more  deepened  by  Mdlle.  Lehmann's  charming 
representation.  We  can  but  express  our  regret 
at  the  little  opportunity  this  gifted  songstress  has 
enjoyed  for  the  development  of  her  talent,  which 
without  doubt  is  a  great  acquisition  to  our  Opera. 
Her  rendering  of  the  part  of  Agnes  was  tasteful 
and  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  so  perfectly  in 
the  spirit  of  the  composition,  that  it  transported 
even  the  sterner  musical  public  present  to  enthu- 
siastic applause,  of  which  the  composer  (N.  W. 
Gade)  no  doubt  with  joy  ascribes  a  well  earned 
share  to  Mdlle.  Lehmann." 

Another  (Jan.  1851)  speaks  of  her  in  Der 
Freyschutz : 

"  Mdlle.  Lehmann  is  already  well  known  from 
her  successful  debut  as  Romeo.     There  is  a  wide 
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difference  between  these  two  characters  —  be- 
tween the  passionate  son  of  Italy,  and  the  roman- 
tic, melancholy,  superstitious  maid  of  Germany ; 
a  difference  as  great  as  that  between  Italian  and 
German  music.  Mdlle.  L.  proved  that  she  com- 
pletely conceived  the  peculiarities  of  this  music 
also. 


Musical  Intelligence. 


"1  \     cia 


Ijocal. 

Summer  Afternoon  Concerts.  The  second  took 
place  on  Friday  of  last  week  and  was  as  successful  as 
the  first.  The  want  of  an  oboe  had  been  happily  sup- 
plied in  Sig.  De  Eiba^.  The  number  of  brass  insti-u- 
ment  perfonnances  was  reduced  to  three  out  of  the  nine 
pieces  in  the  programme,  making  the  concert  mainly 
orchestral.  Two  good  overtures  were  played,  one  (new 
to  our  ears)  a  sphited  and  interesting  composition  by 
Kuhlau:  the  other,  Mozart's  to  Nozze  di  Figaro.  In  this 
last  it  seemed  to  us  that,  hi  the  conductor's  care  to  drill 
hjs  forces  into  due  reg.ard  to  hght  and  shade  and  empha- 
sis, and  to  teach  them  to  avoid  the  level,  careless,  routine 
way  of  playhig,  the  forzando  effects  were  rather  over- 
done ;  but  tills  will  soon  remedy  itself,  as  so  important  a 
point  of  expression  had  better  be  exaggerated  at  first 
than  be  habitually  slighted.  Here  too,  of  course,  the 
paucity  of  violins  was  partly  answerable,  and  we  are 
happy  to  learn  that  their  number  has  since  been  in- 
creased. The  clarinet  solo,  by  Mr.  Guenthei',  was  a 
pleasing  selection,  played  with  a  good  feeling  and  with 
much  richness  of  tone ;  but  the  orchestral  accompani- 
ment showed  lack  of  rehearsal.  The  movement  with 
variations  ("God  save  the  Emperor")  from  Haydn's 
String  Quartet  was  finely  played  by  Messrs.  Suck, 
Werner,  Eichler  and  W.  Fries. 

Yesterday's  programme  contained  Weber's  Overture 
to  Euryanilie,  and  the  first  and  last  movements  from  one 
of  Haydn's  Symphonies;  also  an  areangement  by  Mr. 
Suck,  of  Schubert's  Ave  Maria,  for  several  oUigaio  in- 
struments with  oi'chestral  accompaniment.  Better  and 
better. 

Scottish  Musical  and  Literary  Ee-unions.  A 
very  curious  entertainment  by  the  Fkaser  family, 
(father,  son  and  two  daughters,)  is  nightly  frequented  at 
the  Masonic  Temple.  It  is  genuinely  Scottish,  and  the 
party  .are  but  recently  from  Scotland;  the  programmes 
consist  mainly  of  the  old  familiar  Scotch  songs  and  bal- 
lads, sung  principally  by  the  two  young  ladies,  with  the 
father  at  the  piano  and  the  brother  accompanying  on  the 
violin,  all  sometimes  joining  their  voices.  They  seem 
enthusiasts  about  this  species  of  music,  and  render  it 
■uith  an  uncommon  energ}^  of  expression.  Mr.  Fraser 
prefaces  each  piece  with  a  short  account  of  its  origin  and 
connection  with  Scottish  social  life,  sometimes  reading 
the  words  ("Home,  sweet  home,"  &c.)  with  a  good  deal 
of  unction.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  arduous  "  Ob- 
jects "  which  this  family  have  felt  inspired  to  undertake, 
as  set  forth  at  the  top  of  their  progi-ammes,  viz :  "  We 
labor  to  elevate  Music  ( ! )  and  Song  to  that  high  Literary 
and  Educational  position  on  which  they  ought  to  stand," 
&c. 

TSew  ITorli:. 

A  French  Opera  Troupe  is  playmg  at  Niblo's, — a 
httle  spot  of  dancing  sunshine,  we  should  fancy,  tossed 
from  the  merry  waters  of  the  Opera  Comique.  The 
prima  da-ana  is  Madame  Fleury  Joly,  who  is  said  to 
possess  a  fine  silvery  soprano,  with  nothing  of  the  French 
nasal  twang.  The  piece  is  Um  Songe  d'une  nuit  d'ele,  a 
sort  of  French  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  in  which  are 
bodily  inb-oduced  Queen  Elizabeth,  Shakspeare  ( ! )  and 
the  Fat  Knight.    Mons.  Diguet  figures  as  Shakspeare. 

"The  Waldenses."  The  foUowng  is  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Asahel  Abbot's  new  Oratorio  performed  last  week 
by  the  Harmonic  Society: 

"  The  people  of  a  Waldensian  village  open  the  morn- 
ing with  a  hymn.  While  a  part  celebr.ate  their  happy 
exemption  from  the  corruptions  and  misfortunes  that 
attend  the  state  of  opulent  and  lawless  nations,  another 
portion  go  out  to  hunt  the  chamois  in  the  mountains. 

"  Others  ascend  the  hill  with  their  flocks,  and  are  en- 
closed with  a  thunder  storm.  With  the  approach  of 
night  they  return. 

"  They  hold  a  musical  entertainment,  wherein  are 
noticed  some  incidents  in  the  history  of  their  race,  espe- 
cially a  celebrated  persecution  at  the  season  of  Christ- 


mas, and  that  when  their  fathers  wore  driven  from  their 
country,  with  the  re-conquest  of  it  from  the  French  after 
tlieir  memorable  ni.irch  across  the  Alps  from  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  under  the  leading  of  their  pastor. 

"  With  the  Sabbath  morning  the  people  assemble  for 
worship.  At  the  close  of  their  Liturgy  an  alaiTn  of  in- 
vasion is  given  and  all  rush  to  anus.  A  battle  follows, 
and  a  victory.  They  celebrate  their  success  \vith  a 
hjTnn  of  praise;  then  turn  to  bewail  the  slain.  The 
leader's  wife,  having  been  mortally  wounded  in  the 
battle,  dies,  and  a  dirge  is  sung  at  her  gi'ave.  The  solos 
predict  the  ruin  of  the  Anti-Christian  powers,  and,  with 
the  chorus,  sing  '  Great  and  marveUous  are  Thy  works, 
0  Lord  God  Almighty.'  " 

Mr.  Abbot  is  a  phenomenon.  He  is  a  sturdy,  self- 
made  New  Englander  who  has  for  some  years  taught 
music  in  New  York ;  but,  what  is  more,  can  boast  him- 
self the  composer  of  an  incredible  number  of  oratorios 
and  other  scores  in  gi'eat  forms.  Not  only  that :  he  has 
instructed  several  of  his  pupils  to  be  likewise  composers 
of  great  oratorios.  To  hear  him  talk,  you  would  sup- 
pose that  great  oratorios  grew  on  everj'  bush,  where  he 
resided.  —  We  know  nothing  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Abbot's 
music,  and  ti-ust  that  it  will  have  a  fair  chance.  The 
"  Waldenses,"  we  understand,  is  one  of  a  series  which 
he  designs  to  sketch  in  honor  of  the  different  races  that 
have  struggled  for  libei-ty  through  the  last  1600  years. 

Alboni.  All  the  New  York  papers  are  of  course  in 
raptm-es  over  the  great  Contralto's  American  detut  on 
Wednesday  evening.  Not  hearing  from  our  owm  con'es- 
pondent  in  season  for  the  press,  we  give  with  fuU  reliance 
what  the  Tribune  says : 

"  Alboni  has  achieved  a  triumph  even  more  brilliant 
than  we  had  anticipated.  The  hall  was  crowded  -with 
a  "  brilliant  and  fashionable  "   audience. 

"  The  rattling,  rumbling,  characteristic  overture  to  La 
Gazza  Ladra  opened  the  concert.  Signer  Sangiovanni 
sang  the  cavatina  Languirper  una  hella  from  Vltaliana 
in  Algieri.  He  is  destmed  to  sure  success.  His  voice  is 
a  delicate  tenor,  of  rare  sweetness,  purity  and  flexibility. 
Its  quality  is  sympathetic  to  that  decree  that  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  traditions  ot  Eubini's  wonderful 
organ.  To  this  exquisite  quality  of  voice  Signer  San- 
giovanni adds  an  equal  cultivation,  singing  with  a  fluent, 
limpid  grace,  and  with  a  brilliancy  ot  Jioriture  remarka- 
ble in  so  young  and  —  not  to  say  it  shghtingly  — ■  so  un- 
known a  singer.  His  shake  is  clear,  his  slides  and  roulades 
accurate  and  true.  His  organ,  however,  is  far  from 
powerful. 

"  With  Signer  Eovere,  the  Basso,  we  were  not  so  much 
pleased.  He  has  a  good,  full  voice,  not  striking  in  auy 
particular,  and  he  sings  with  knowledge  and  facility.  In 
a  concerted  movement  he  is  essential  and  effective.  But 
he  is  much  too  exaggerated.  His  fun  is  too  funny,  his 
accent  quite  too  staccato,  his  action  altogether  decidedly 
uusuited  to  the  concert  room. 

"  Madame  Alboni,  in  a  flounced  white  silk  dress,  low- 
necked  and  short-sleeved,  (so  a  learned  and  lovely  said) 
with  a  single  diamond-bracelet  upon  her  right  arm,  her 
short  black  hair  unadorned,  and  holding  a  fan,  handker- 
chief, and  a  sheet  of  music,  was  led  forward  by  Signor 
Arditi  and  was  received  with  prolonged  and  renewed 
applause.  She  acknowledged  her  flattering,  but  voice- 
less, reception  by  a  frank  and  smiling  obeisance,  —  bent 
again  and  again,  as  the  plaudits  continued,  bowed  finally 
to  the  conductor  and  the  orchestra,  and  placidly  awaited 
the  cessation  of  clapping.  Herdehveryof  the  recitative 
Eccomi  aJfine  in  Babbilonia  displayed  immediately  the 
breadth  and  entire  finish  of  her  manner,  the  unparalled 
ease  and  exquisite  flexibility  of  her  delivery,  —  and  the 
whole  scena  revealed  the  range,  the  quality  and  the 
power  of  her  voice.  It  is  a  pure  contralto,  but  its  high 
notes,  which  are  very  high,  are  round  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  pure  and  sweet.  She  stands  like  a  statue, 
and  the  music  flows,  without  the  slightest  effort,  from  her 
mouth.  In  all  the  most  critical,  and  —  for  a  singer  — 
dangerous  and  difficult  passages,  it  pours  on  as  fuU  and 
imencumbered  as  ever,  gliding  through  the  most  elabor- 
ate and  exquisite^oH(Mj-e  as  easily  as  a  sunbeam  through 
space.  Her  singing  is  truly  shaded.  Its  effects  in  the 
piano  passages  are  penciled  with  aerial  deUcaoy;  her 
forte  is  strong,  broad  and  clear  and  her  shake, 

" call  it  the  well's  bubbling,  the  bird's  warble." 

Over  all  these  fine  details  presides  the  supremest  sense 
of  power.  Her  singmg  costs  her  no  more  effort  than 
graceful  movement  costs  a  natural,  graceful  person;  and 
we  felt  last  evening  what  we  felt  the  first  evening  we 
heard  her  four  years  since,  that  here  is  a  genial  Italian, 
gifted  with  a  wonderful  voice,  which  she  has  had  the 
good  sense  to  cultivate  and  develop  to  its  extremest 
possibility.  Consequently  it  is  as  satisfactoiy  to  hear 
her  in  the  concert  room  as  in  the  opera.  The  chann 
begins  and  ends  in  the  voice.  ^  She  has  not  the  dramatic 
power  which  results  from  genius,  and  from  a  remarkable 
individuality,  but  her  ti-ue  taste  in  singing,  and  the  mag- 
nificent organ  controlled  by  that  taste,  seduce  us  into 
asking  no  questions,  into  making  no  demands. 

"  The  Brindisi  brought  down  the  first  tumultuous  ap- 
plause. It  was  taken  in  a  quick  time  and  dehvered  with 
perfect  simplicity.  She  allowed  herself  but  a  single 
ornament,  one  pure  and  perfect  shake,  as  if  indeecl  il 
segrettoper  esser  felice  were  bubbhng  thi-ough  her  lips ; 


and  the  final  measure  she  varied  by  descending,  with 
charming  phrasing,  quite  into  the  depths  of  her  voice. 
To  the  unanimous  encore  she  graciously  responded  by 
repeating  the  last  verse. 

"In  the  duet  with  Sangiovanni,  Tornami  a  dir  che 
m'ami,  from  Don  Pasquale,  the  same  beautiful  simphcitv 
was  evident  not  less  in  the  general  delivery  than  in  the 
full,  fine  sweep  at  the  close.  In  the  first  few  bars,  espe- 
cially, Sangiovanni's  voice  was  calm  as  moonhght.  Its 
fresh  sweetness  mingled  deliciously  with  the  gushing 
freedom  of  the  contralto.  '  It  had  a  dying  fall,;'  it  was  a 
persuasive  strain  of  the  sweet  South. 

"  The  concert  closed  with  Non  piu  mesta.  This  was 
always  one  of  Alboni's  great  triumphs,  but  never  greater 
than  last  evening.  The  profusion  of  skill,  the  prodigality 
of  perfect  vocalization,  mth  which  the  brilliant  rondo 
was  delivered,  was  the  final  drop  of  ecstacy  in  the  even- 
ing's dehght.  The  intoxicated  audience  could  not  con- 
tain itself,  but  burst  in  upon  the  closing  notes,  thought- 
lessly rendering  them  inaudible.  But  the  imperturbable 
singer  smiled  —  her  eyes  swam  with  pleasure  at  the 
pleasure  she  gave;  she  trilled,  she  warbled,  she  slid,  she 
rouladed,  she  soared,  she  sank  —  and  ending,  she  bowed, 
in  retiring,  with  a  sparkling  smile,  advancing  again  to 
the  unintermitted  applause — the  cries — the  waving  hand- 
kerchiefs ;  and,  laden  with  bouquets,  repeated  the  allegro 
of  the  song  as  freshly  and  nimbly  as  if  she  had  not  sung 
for  a  month.  There  were  more  shouts,  flowers  and  ec- 
stacies.    It  was,  as  we  said,  an  ovation." 


NEW    LINE    ENGRAVING. 

66  rpUE  DESTRUCTION   OF    THE    TOWER   OP   BABEL. 
X     and  Dispersion   of   the    Kaces,"   engraved    by   Prof. 

Thaeter,  after  the  celebrated  Frescoe  painting  by  William 

TON  Kaulbach  in  the  New  Museum  at  Berlin. 

Specimens  for  subscription  may  be  seen  for  a  few  days  at 
12    3t  N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13   Tremont  Row. 

$\mmx  Ifterttnnn  Cntirtrts, 

AT  THE  MELODEON, 

BT    THE 

Oermaiiia  ISereiiadc  Band. 

THESE  CONCERTS  will  take  place  EVERY  FRIDAY,  at 
4  o^dock,  P.  M.  Packages  containing  four  tickets,  at  50 
cents  a  package,  can  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places,  and  at 
the  door  on  the  afternoons  of  the  Concerts,  where  single  tickets 
at  25  cents  each,  may  also  be  had. 

10    tf  GERMANIA  SERENADE  BAND 

BOSTON    MUSIO    HALL. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall  Asso- 
ciation are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  the  use  of 
their  HALL  and  LECTURE  ROOM,  (entrance  on  Bumstead 
Place  and  on  AVinter  Street,)  by  Religious  Societies,  for  the 
purpose  of  regular  worship  on  Sundays,  after  the  15tli  of  No- 
vember next. 

The  Mdsic  Hall,  furnished  with  Organ,  &c.,  will  seat  three 
thousand  persons,  and  the  Lecture  Room,  eight  hundred. 
Written  applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  at 
No.  39  Court  Street,  who  will  give  such  further  information  as 
shall  be  desired.  FKANCIS  L.  BATCHELDER, 

10    tf  Clerk  K  M.  H.  A. 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &- CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  ^'iA  to  SU  a  dozen. 

Peegolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J,  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

The  Nightingale'' s  Nest^  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thater  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.    Price,  ^6  the  dozen. 

Also  Be?er's  New  Instritctioii^  for  the  Piano:  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  Julius  Knorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.     Price,  ^1. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.    tf 

CZERNY'S  PIANO  PORTE  METHOD. 

AS  a  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable.— 
London  Morning  Chronicle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utility  it  can  never  be  surpassed. — 
J.  A.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  superior  to  all  others. 
— Drawing-Koom  Journal^  Philadelphia. 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  publications. 
— Philadelphia  iSalurday  Courier. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers  in  the 
Union.  Apr.  10.    tf 

DEPOT    FOR 
Hoiii4ropatliic    Boolts  &  ITIedieiiies ; 

HYDKOPA'i'lIIC   BOOKS  ;  Phonographic  and  Phonotypic 
Works  :  Fowler  &-   Wells'  Pubhcations  on  Phrenology 
and  Physiology,  &c. ;    Writings  of  Emanuel    Swedenbobis, 
Theological  and  Philosophical  ;  Barometers,  Thermometers^ 
&c.    For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
Apr.  10.  tf  OTIS  CLAPP,  23  Sdiool  St. 
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MUSIC    BOOKS, 

PUBLISHEP  BY 

BENJAMIN  B.  MUSSEY  &  CO. 

39   CoruHill,    Boston. 

BERTINI'S    PIAIVO    FORTE    INSTRUCTOR. 
A  Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for  the  Piano  Forte. 

By  Henky  Bertini,   The  only  complete  and  correct  edition 

published. 

The  Modern  Harp,  or  BOSTON  SACKED  MELODIST. 
A  Collection  of  Church  Music.  By  E.  L.  "White  and  J.  E. 
Gould. 

Tlie  Opera  CHorus  Book.  Consisting  of  Trios,  Quar- 
tets, Quintets,  Solos,  and  Choruses,  from  the  most  pop- 
ular Operas.    By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

SabbatlL  School  liiite.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
appropriate  Melodies,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath 
Schools. 

Tlie  TyroUan  Ijyre.  A  Glee  Book  consisting  of  easy 
pieces,  arranged  mostly  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass  voices,  for  the  use  of  Societies,  Schools,  Clubs,  Choirs, 
and  the  social  circle.    By  E.  L.  White  and  John  E.  Gould. 

Sacred  Chorus  Book.  Consisting  mostly  of  Selections 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn, Romberg,  Neckomm,  Kossini,  &c.  &c.,  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Eorte.  Suitable  for 
singing  societies,  and  advanced  schools.  By  Edward  L. 
AVhite  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

The  Jenny  liind  Olee  Book.  Consisting  of  the 
most  popular  Songs  sung  by  Mad'lle  Jenny  Lind.  By 
David  Paine.  ~  

Popular  School  Song  Books ;  THE  WREATH 
OF  SCHOOL  SONGS.  By  Edward  L.  White  and  John  E. 
Gould. 

Elementary  Illusic  Book.    By  Benjamin  F.  Baker. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  &,  VALUABLE  MUSIC  BOOKS 

RECENTLY   PUBLISHED  BY 

OLIVER  DlTSOl^,.., .BOSTON. 

SPOHR'S  GRAND  VIOIilN  SCHOOIi,  being  an 
exact  reprint  of  the  latest  European  editions,  with  all  the 
author's  new  revisions  and  improvements.  One  volume, 
quarto.     Price,  SF3. 

%*  Among  the  many  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  Violin 
School  one  is  remarkable,  that  the  Elementary  Instructions  do 
not  precede  the  practical  portion  of  the  work  as  in  other 
Schools,  but  are  combined  therewith  ;  by  this  union  the  pupil 
is  enabled  to  take  the  Violin  in  hand  at  the  first  lesson ;  in 
fact,  he  should  and  must  then  commence  with  it.     The  author^s 
knowledge,  as  observable  in  his  Preface,  is  no  small  addition 
to  the  truly  practical  distinctions  of  this  School ;  his  style  is 
simple,  clear,  noble,  and  elegant,  alike  attractive  and  useful 
as  a  standard  to  the  pupil  as  to  the  master. 
Czerny's  Exercises  in  Velocity-    (30  Etudes  de  la 
Velocile, )  preceded  by  Nine  New  Introductory  Exercises,  and 
concluded  by  a  New  Study  on  Octaves,  {composed  expressly 
for  this  edition,)  for  the  Piano  Forte.     From  the  Nineteenth 
London  Edition,  with  Notes.     By  J.  A.  Hamilton.     In  three 
Numbers,    Price  of  each,  50  cents.     Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume, Spl.25. 
%'*  Calculated  to  develop  and  equalize  the  fingers,  and  to 
insure  the  utmost  brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  execution. 
NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 
The  Seminary  Class  Book  of  Music,  designed  for 
Seminaries,  High  Schools,  Private  Classes,  etc.,  containing 
Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Exercises,  Solfeggios,  and  a 
copious  selection  of  Secular  and  Sacred  Songs,  Duets  and 
Trios.     By  E.  L.  White  and  T.  Bissell. 
*^*  The  above  work  has  been  before  the  public  only  one 
year,  yet  it  has  become  a  universal  favorite,  and  is  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.    During  the  past  year  every  inquiry  has 
been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  way  it  could  be  im- 
proved and  made  fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended,  and  from  suggestions  thus  obtained  the  pubUsher 
has  been  induced  to  add  to  and  in  other  ways  improve  it.     It 
is  now  pronounced  to  be  exactly  what  is  wanted,  and  as  such 
it  is  offered  to  the  public. 

0=-  The  above  books  can  be  obtained  in  large  or  small 
quantities  of  the  publisher,  115  Washington  St.,  and  of  music 
dealers  and  booksellers  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canadas.  7    tf 

OLD  AND  MODERN 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN  AND   GERMAN 

PROOFS    and   PRINTS, 

In    liine,    Mezzotint,    I^ithograph,    ^.c.    &,c» 

PLAIN   AND    COLOHED. 

THE  particular  attention  of  Connoisseurs  is  invited  to  the 
opportunity  which  is  now  presented,  for  making  additions 
to  their  collections  of  valuable  ENGRAVINGS,  as  many  Proofs 
and  rare  Impressions  of  celebrated  Pictures,  which  are  also 
engraved  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists,  are  for  sale  at 

Apr.  10.  tf  N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13   Tremont  Row. 

CHOICE    MUSIC    BOOKS 

PUBLISHED   AND   FOR  SALE  BY 

OLIVER    DITSON, 

115    'Washington    Street,    Boston. 

CZEIINY'S  Method  for  the  Piano,      ....  ®3.00 

Bertini's  Instructions  for  the  Piano,    ' .        .         .  3.00 

Hunten's  Piano  Forte  Instructions,       ....  1.50 

The  Child's  First  Music  Book,        .        .        .        ,        .  .50 

The  Piano  without  a  Master,          ......  .50 

The  Melodeon  without  a  Master, .60 

The  Guitar  without  a  Master,        .....  .50 

Curtis's  Complete  Jlethod  for  Guitar,    ....  2.00 

Lablache's  Complete  Method  of  Singing,       .         .        .  2.50 

Vocal  Exercises  and  Solfeggios  —  Lowell  Mason,  .        .  1.00 

Spohr's  Violin  School, 3.00 

Wragg's  Flute  Instructor, 1.00 

Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,      ....  2.50 

The  Seminary  Class  Book  of  Music,       ....  .50 

Czerny's  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,     ....  .50 

Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music, .25 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass,  , ,75 

Five  Thousand  Musical  Terms — ^A  Complete  Dictionary,  .50 

.        Apr.  10.  tf 


E.   H.  WADE, 

197  Washington  Street,   Boston. 

PUBLISHER  &.  DEAIiER  IJV  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  every  description.  Publisher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOB,  THE  PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.    PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  published  by  W.  H.  Oakes,  C.  Beadlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

MUSICAI.    ^;f^OKKS 

RECENTLY     PUBLISHED    BY 

MASON   &   LAW, 

33  Parfc  Ro^v,  Opposite  Asior  House,  IV.  York. 

THE  ACADEMY  VOCAIilST,  A  Collection  of  Vo- 
cal Music,  arranged  for  the  use  of  Seminaries,  High 
Schools,  Singing  Classes,  &c.  By  George  F.  Root,  Professor 
of  Music  in  Rutgers  and  Spingler  Institutes,  "the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  &c.  With  a  complete  course  of 
Elementary  Instruction,  Vocal  Exercises^  and  Solfeggios,  by 
Lowell  Mason. 

This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  our 
Higher  Schools  and  Institutions.    The  music  is  arranged  for 
three  parts,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  sung  exclu- 
sively by  female  voices  or  by  a  mixed  choir.     Whenever  solos 
occur,  a  simple  accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte  or  Melode- 
on has  been  added.    The  work  is  printed  from  new  English 
type  and  on  beautiful  paper.     Retail  price,  62  1-2  cents. 
ZUItfDEIi'S  ORGAN  BOOK.     By  John  Zdndel.     Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Easy  Voluntaries  and  Interludes  for  the 
Organ,  Melodeon,  Seraphine,  &c.     With  Introductory  Re- 
marks, Description  of  Stops,  Directions  for  the  Purchase  of 
Organs,  &c.,  adapting  the  work  especially  to  the  wants  of 
young  organists,  and  those  who  have  made  suflBcieut  progress 
to  accompany  plain  Psalmody  on  the  Organ,  Melodeon,  or 
Seraphine.     Retailprice,  $1.50 
THE  GLEE  HIVE.     BOSTON  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 
A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  selected  and  arranged 
for  the  Musical  Conventions  and  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music.    By  Lowell  Mason  and  George 
James  Webb. 

Here  are  Thirty-three  choice,  tasteful,  and  sprightly  Glees 
and  Part  Songs,  mostly  new,  from  the  best  Authors,  sold  at  an 
exceedingly  low  price.  It  is  just  the  book  wanted  by  Singing 
Clubs,  Societies,  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle.  Retail  price, 
38  cents. 

"WII^DER'S  SCHOOIi  MUSlC.  A  Collection  of  Thir- 
ty-six New  and  Beautiful  Songs,  arranged  for  Schools  and 
Juvenile  Classes.  By  L.  Wilder,  Teacher  of  Music  ia  the 
Brooklyn  Music  Schools,  &c. 

This  work  has  already  been  adopted  in  the  Schools  of 
Brooklj'n,  New  York,  &c.  Retailprice,  18  3-4  cents. 
CAWTICA  liAtTDIS  :  Or,  THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  OP 
CHURCH  MUSIC.  By  Lowell  Mason,  Professor  in  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society's  Collection,  Carmina  Sacra,  and  other  of  the 
most  popular  Music  Books  in  the  country;  and  George 
James  Webb,  Professor  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music, 
and  Editor  of  many  valuable  Musical  Works. 

The  increased  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  received,  and 
the  unprecedented  success  of  this  book,  MASON  AND 
WEBB'S  LATEST  WORK,  fis  well  as  the  warm  commendations 
it  has  received  from  the  Musical  Profession  generally,  establish 
it  as  the  best  and  most  attractive  collection  of  Church  Music 
which  even  these  celebrated  authors  have  ever  produced.  It 
contains  a  greater  amount,  as  well  as  variety,  of  truly  beauti- 
ful new  tunes,  anthems,  chants,  and  other  pieces,  than  any 
similar  work  ;  besides  a  copious  collection  of  the  standard  old 
tunes.  The  Elements  of  Vocal  Music  have  been  newly  and 
most  carefully  prepared,  and  to  adapt  it  more  particularl}'  to 
Choirs  and  Singing  Schools,  about  Two  Hundred  Solfeggio 
Exercises  and  Progressive  Lessons  have  been  added.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  testimonials  from  the  press,  it  having  been 
pronounced  the  "  most  valuable  Book  of  Church  SIusic  ever 
ISSUED,"  it  has  received  from  every  section  of  the  country  the 
unqualified  approbation  of  more  than  One  Hundred  Profes- 
sors AND  Teachers  of  Music.    Retail  price,  88  cents. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 
MARX'S  MUSICAI<  COMPOSITION.    The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Musical  Composition.    By  Adolph  Bernard 
Marx,  Doctor  of  Music,   &c.      Translated  from  the  third 
German  Edition,  and  edited  by  Hermann  S.  Saroni. 
A.  B.  Marx  holds  such  high  rank  in  Germany  as  a  writer 
upon  the  subject  of  Musical  Composition,  that  any  recommen- 
dation of  his  great  work  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  musical  Uterature  of  the  land  which  is  emphatically 
the  home  of  music,  would  be  superfluous.    It  is  without  a 
rival  as  a  treatise  upon  this  subject,  thoroughly  scientific  and 
yet  adapted  to  popular  comprehension. 

The  present  translation  is  beautifully  printed  in  406  octavo 
pages,  and  bound  in  EngUsh  cloth.    Retail  price,  $2.50. 

NEW  HYMN  AND   TUNE  BOOK. 
TEMPI-E  MELODIES.    A  Collection  of  nearly  all  the 
Standard  and  Popular  Tunes,  in  connection  with  Five  Hun- 
dred Favorite  Hymns  ;  arranged  as  a  Hymn  and  Tune  Book 
for  Vestries,  Social   Meetings,  Congregational  and  Family 
Worship,  &c.    By  Darius  E.  Jones. 
This  work  has  already  been  introduced,  and  is  used  with 
great  satisfaction  and  profit  in  the  vestries  of  many  Churches 
and  in  the  Congregations  of  some,  while  the  publishers  have 
received  numerous    recommendations    from   Clergymen  and 
others.     Those  who  love  the  old  tunes,  and  who  deem  it  a 
desirable  object  tliat  as  many  as  possible  should  unite  in  the 
singing,  especially  at  social  meetings,  will  find  this  exactly  the 
book  wanted. 

%*  Two  Editions  of  the  Work  are  published— an  Octavo 
Edition,  price  One  Dollar ;  a  Duodecimo  Edition,  price  Sev- 
enty-Jive Cents.  Both  Editions  are  the  same  as  regards  con- 
tents, PAGE  for  page,  and  vary  only  in  the  size  of  type.  A 
liberal  discount  will  be  made  when  ordered  by  the  quautity 
for  Churches,  Vestries,  &c. 
New  York,  Apr.  17.  tf 


MR.     ARTHURSON, 

HAVING  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  is  prepared  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  Pupils 
for  instruction  in  (he  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  ITALIAN  AND 
ENGLISH  VOCALIZATION.  Terms,  per  quarter,  *50.  The 
first  month,  three  lessons  per  week  —  each  lesson  one  hour's 
duration. 

The  advantages,  which  a  long  residence  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  has  given  him,  of  studying  under  the  first 
masters  of  the  day,  will,  he  doubts  not,  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  desirous  of  rapid  advancement  in  the  art.  The  above 
terms  include  instruction  in  the  Italian  language,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the  voice, 
and  a  distinct  articulation. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Geo.  P. 
Reed,  17  Tremont  Row.  3    3m 

Mis.  ROSA  OAKCIA  De  KIBAS, 

TEACHER  OP  THE 
PIANOFORTE,SINGING  &,GUITAR, 

3  Seneca  St.,  corner  Harrison  Avenne. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Boston,  Apr.  10.  3m 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

]Vo.  34:4:  Wasliiiigtou  Street,  Boston* 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIANO   FOKTE    MANUFACTURER, 

334:  "Wasliiiigtoix   Street,  Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

JOSEPH   L.   BATES, 

No.  129  Waslitngtou  Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FAJ^CY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

HEWS'    PATEIVT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE- 

1HE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
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mouials  from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superioritv,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
Tliis  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
gr(-;at  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.,  Boston. 


*^*  A.   N.   JOHNSON    respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  ]Vo.  3G  Scliool  Street, 

(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Keed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 
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T.  R.  MARVIN  &,  E.  L-  BALCH, 

]Vo.  43  Congxess  Street, 

HAYING  EVERY  FACILITY  for  executing  work  in  their 
line  with  neatness  and  despatch,  solicit  the  patronage  of 
their  friends  and  the  public. 

The  junior  partner  having  devoted  several  years  exclusively 
to  this  branch  of  the  profession,  we  feel  warranted  in  assuring 
satisfaction  to  those  who  wish  for  superior  work. 
Boston,  May  1, 1852.  5    3m 

J.   BUTTEEFIELD, 

AT  THE  OFFICE  OF 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 
31   School   Street,  Boston. 

RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  lines,)  or  less,  first  insertion,      .    .  ®0.50 
"  "  "  each  additional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .     .       .50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
qiiarterly  in  advance. 
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PUBLISHED  EVEKY  SATUKDAY, 
21  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TWO   DOLLARS  PER  ASKUM. 

For  Rates  of  Adverthing,  see  last  page. 
Postage,  in  advance^  for  any  distance  not  exceeding 
fifty  miles,  fine  cents  per  quarter ;  for  any  distance  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  miles,  ten  cents  per  quarter. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  School  St. 
By  EEDDINS  &  CO.,  8   State  St. 
"    GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13   Tremont  Roio, 
"    DEXTER  &  BliOTHEriS,  43  Aim  Street,  N.  Y. 
"    SCHARFBNBEKG  &  LUIS,  483  Broadu'ay,  N,  Y. 
"    MASON  &  LA^y,  23  Park  Roiv,  New    York. 
"    E.  L.  WALKER,  Pliiladelphia. 
"    F.  D.  BENTEEX,  Baltimore. 
"   JOSEPH  SHILLINGTON,  Washington,  D.  C. 
"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,    Cincinnati,    O. 
"    HOLBROOK  &  LONG,    Cleveland,   O. 

Persons  ivilllng  to  become  Agents  for  procuring  sxtbscribers, 
especially  Music- Dealers  and  l^eachers,  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Editor,  as  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  commissions  allowed. 

Music  in  the  past  Half  Century. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
tion, at  Cochiiuate  Ball,  Boston,  Bee.  22, 1651. 

EY    SAMUEL  JENNISON,  JR. 

[Concluded  from  page  92.] 

Let  me  not  forget  at  this  time  to  give  expression 
to  a  single  thought  for  our  country.  We  are  con- 
tinually reminded  that  hitherto  we  have  had  no 
music.  Nor  have  we  been,  nor  are  we  yet  ripe 
for  it.  But  let  us  not  despair  for  our  country.  I 
cannot  but  believe,  that  from  beneath  this  thrift, 
this  utilitarianism,  this  cunning,  there  will  yet 
force  its  way  to  the  light  this  flower,  —  Ai-t,  in 
all  its  varieties  ;  that  Germany  and  France,  and 
Italy,  all  resplendent  as  sJie  is,  shall  not  be  forever 
monopolists  of  all  that  is  glorious  and  divine,  and 
America  be  repellant  forever :  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  a  land  so  fruitful  of  states- 
men, orators,  and  men  of  science,  and  no  longer 
deficient  in  historian,  poet,  painter,  and  sculptor, 
shall  be  forever  destitute  of  the  great  Musician. 
Only  he  will  not  derive  his  inspiration  and 
nurture  from  the  unmeaning  publications  of 
which  our  day  and  our  country  are  so  prolific  ; 
with  which  the  love  of  pecuniary  profit,  or  the 
desire  to  gratify  a  fleeting  fashion,  have  inundated 
us. 

And  now,  as  we  draw  near  our  conclusion,  let 
us  not  separate  without  paying  a  passing  tribute 
by  bringing  before  our  minds  at  least  the  names 
of  some  of  those  illustt'ious  composers  the  world 
has  wltliin  this  period  lost. 


Hatdn,  the  father  of  instrumental  music, 
whose  name  has  been  longer  known  among  us 
than  almost  any  other,  although  the  beautiful 
finish  of  his  Symphony,  Mass  and  Quartett  are 
still  as  sealed  books  save  to  a  few. 

Pletel,  whose  fame  was  once  so  great  that  no 
quartett  or  sonata  was  endurable  but  his  own  ; 
and  who,  when  Salomon  was  producing  the  twelve 
famous  Symphonies  of  Haydn,  at  his  Concerts 
in  London,  was  sent  for  to  come  to  England  and 
compose  for  the  rival  Professional  Concerts,  as 
being  the  ablest  competitor  of  the  gi-eat  Sympho- 
nist ;  yet  of  whom  among  us  scarce  any  thing  is 
known  but  one  or  two  simple  church  melodies 
which  bear  his  name. 

Albrechtsberger  died  in  the  same  year 
with  Haydn,  1809  ;  most  learned  trainer  of  so 
many  geniuses ;  —  he  whom  Haydn  consulted, 
under  whom  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Seyfried, 
and  Weigl  pursued  their  study. 

Gretry,  so  distinguished  in  France,  and  in 
whose  Cosur  de  Lion  occurs  that  memorable 
song,  0  Richaril,  o  mon  roi,  historically  asso- 
ciated with  the  downfall  of  Louis  XVI. 

Hummel  and  Field  :  the  latter  once  unri- 
valled as  a  pianist,  who,  on  hearing  the  masterly 
improvisations  of  the  former,  then  unknown  to 
him,  exclaimed,  "  You  must  be  Hummel,  for 
there  is  no  other  in  Europe  who  can  thus  surpass 
me." 

Clementi,  every  where  styled  the  "  Father 
of  the  Piano  Forte." 

Michael  Kelly,  the  first  English  male  smger 
who  had  ever  been  heard  in  Italy  or  even  on  the 
Continent ;  and  to  whom,  —  suspected  of  adul- 
terating the  liquors  in  wliich  he  dealt,  as  well  as 
of  plagiarism  in  his  musical  productions,  —  that 
witty  designation  was  given  by  Sheridan,  "  Com- 
poser  of  wines,  and  importer  of  music." 

Weber,  author  of  Der  Freyschiitz  and  Ewy- 
antlte ; 

Hehold,  of  Zampa;  Romberg,  of  the  Song 
of  the  Bell;  Kooke,  of  Amilie ;  Callcott  and 
Samuel  Webbe,  Attwood,  Clarke,  Aknold, 
of  English  celebrity,  and  known  so  widely  for 
their  glees  ;  Cherubini,  Mehul,  Gossec, 
among  the  founders  of  the  Conservatoire ;  RiES, 
sole  pupil  of  Beethoven ;  PicciNi,  Cimarosa, 
BoccHEKiNi  and  Naumann,  Hopmeister  and 
DussEK ;  KozELUcn  and  Himmel,  Winter, 
BoiLDiEu,  Onslow,  Pixis,  Kalkbrenker, 
Pabr,  Kuhlau,  Storage,  Shield,  ICing  ;  and 
numerous  others,  the  evil  of  whose  works   has 


not,  we  trust,  lived  after  them;  the  good  has 
surely  not  been  interred  with  their  bones. 

One  illustrious  group  has  not  yet  been  named, 
of  whom  neither  had  attained  to  the  years  of 
middle  life ;  born,  flourishing,  and  dying,  within 
the  pei'iod  of  which  we  speak ;  one  famed  for  the 
originality  of  his  piano  forte  compositions,  —  here 
most  commonly  known  for  the  Mazurka  ;  one  for 
the  before  unheard-of  richness  of  his  songs ;  one 
for  the  too  copious  sweets  of  his  operas ;  one  for 
the  beauty  of  his  symphony,  and  the  grandeur 
and  originality  of  his  oratorio. 

Chopin,  Schubert,  Bellini,  Mendels- 
sohn :  Mendelssohn,  the  greatest  of  the  niun- 
ber,  whose  fitful,  unearthly  waUings,  as  they  rise 
from  the  combined  voice  of  flute  and  clarinet  in 
the  Kttle  snatches  of  minor  melody  occurring  in 
the  symphonies  and  overtures,  constantly  recal  to 
my  mind  the  similarly  vague  and  wayward  beauty 
of  the  concluding  hues  of  Kubla  Klian, 

"  Could  I  revive  wltliin  me 
That  symphony  and  song;  " 

and  terminating  with  the  quatrain : 

"  Weave  a  cu-cle  round  liim  ilu:ice. 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread; 
For  he  on  houe}^  dew  hath  fed. 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise." 

Above  all  these  place  Beethoven  ;  that  master 
spirit,  the  utterance  of  whose  name  recals  in  all 
musical  souls  such  unnumbered  impressions  of 
sublimity  and  beauty ;  the  heart-searching,  un- 
fathomable, mysterious  Beethoven  ;  standing 
alone  upon  his  unapproachable  eminence,  even 
as  he  seemed  to  live  in  his  own  world ;  founder 
of  a  school  of  which  he  is  himself  the  only  fit 
i-epresentative ;  which  admits  of  no  successful 
imitation,  even  as  he  admitted  but  one  learner, 
and  scarce  a  hstener  by  his  side ;  a  law  unto 
himself;  the  embodiment,  the  type,  if  we  do  not 
misjudge,  of  the  restless  struggle  and  upheaving 
of  his  own  time,  of  wliich  that  ill-fated  continent 
seems  yet  doomed  to  witness  the  repetition  ;  tj'pe 
of  that  unfading  hope  and  fervent  aspiration  and 
indomitable  resolution  which  fill  the  heart  of  that 
patriot  now  visiting  these  shores  :  Beetho^ten, 
whose  holy  influence  yet  to  be  felt  upon  the  world 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate ;  who  points  as  with 
ever  outstretched  finger  to  the  Future,  the  Un- 
tried, the  Eternal, — 

"  The  far  off,  unattained  and  dun ; " 
whom  to  attempt  to  eulogize  before  this  audience 
were  a  superfluous,  a  needless  task  ;  but  whom  to 
pass  over  with  the  mere  mention  of  his  name, 
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were,  as  it  were,  to  -violate  the  conscience  and 
imprison  tlie  tongue ;  of  whom  none  may  utter  a 
more  fitting  word  tlian  he  did  of  himself  when  he 
said  to  Bettine  :  "  I  feel  that  the  Divinity  is  nearer 
to  me  than  to  most  men." 

Of  composers  now  living  and  of  their  individ- 
ual merits,  it  has  not  entered  into  my  design  more 
particularly  to  speak ;  and  of  those  who  are  yet 
to  live  and  carry  forward  this  enchanting  art, 
who  shall  foretell'  the  numbers  and  the  glory. 
Whether  even  greater  names  than  any  yet  utter- 
ed may  not  hereafter  be  known,  or  how  enduring 
or  transitory  the  fame  of  those  now  most  illustri- 
ous shall  be  deemed  by  him  who  from  the  heights 
of  centuries  hence  directs  his  view  backward 
upon  the  days  through  which  we  are  now  passing, 

"  Nel  mezzo  del  cammin," 
midway  in  the  path  of  our  century's  life,  who  shall 
presume  to  predict  ? 

The  remark  that  great  geniuses  are  ever  in 
advance  of  their  age  is  to  none  more  applicable 
than  to  the  great  composer.  From  the  time  of 
Teepandee,  condemned  for  adding  a  new  chord 
to  the  lyre,  down  to  our  day,  how  have  they  been 
uncomprehended !  What  Hatdn  may  again 
arise,  with  all  his  simplicity  thought  by  elegant 
critics  to  manifest  the  ravings  of  a  Bedlamite  ? 
What  new  Mozaet,  whose  quartetts,  sent  into 
some  Italy,  shall  be  returned  as  full  of  supposed 
mistakes  ?  What  new  Beethoven,  whose  sym- 
phonies shall  seem  at  first  to  the  most  cultivated 
of  his  day,  so  wild  and  impracticable  that  even 
an  accomplished  Salomon  shall  only  consent, 
upon  urgent  solicitation,  to  give  them  a  rehearsal ! 
What  new  Buononcini,  rival  of  some  mighty 
Hakdel,  shall  in  after  ages  be  remembered  only 
in  the  epigram  of  a  Swift  ?  What  new  Casta 
Diva"  "  Robert,  toi  que  faime,"  "  Qui  la  voce," 
"  Ernani,  involami,"  become  in  its  turn  the  touch- 
stone of  a  cantatrice's  reputation  ? 

It  seems  but  a  small  fountain,  indeed,  —  this 
gamut  of  twelve  notes  ;  yet  how  inexhaustible  its 
resources!  From  that  "MXmonious  spring"  a 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  mis,  streams,  rivers, 
"  their  mazy  progress  take."  The  human  mind 
cannot  comprehend  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
combinations  of  which  even  these  few  funda- 
mental tones  are  susceptible.  And  when  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  Music  must  have  ad- 
vanced to  a  point  beyond  which  she  cannot  go, 
we  shall  do  well  to  imitate  the  simple  faith  of 
Stolzel,  who,  surrounded  by  the  then  deemed 
unsurpassable  music  of  his  day,  believed  "  that 
the  world  would  yet  hear  something  greater  than 
the  canon : "  or  of  the  old  teacher  Fux,  who  in 
his  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  says  to  his  pupil, 
"  Though  you  were  to  live  to  the  age  of  Nestor, 
you  would  still  have  an  infinity  before  you." 

Thus,  gentlemen,  I  seem  to  have  but  glanced 
in  the  most  imperfect  and  hasty  manner  at  a  few 
of  those  various  subjects  which,  taken  separately, 
will  furnish  material  for  an  extended  address. 

Had  we  confined  our  attention  even  wholly  to 
musical  events  on  our  own  continent,  or  in  our 
own  city  ;  entering  the  music  store  and  examin- 
ing the  programmes  of  fifty  years  ago ;  had  we 
noted  merely  the  "  movements  of  progress,"  in 
the  phrase  of  M.  Fetis,  impressed  upon  the  study 
of  this  Art  by  the  foundation  in  1815  of  the 
earliest  of  our  own  Musical  Institutions,  and 
more  lately  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  with  its 
Conventions  swelling  from  twelve  to  twelve  hun- 
dred, —  or  by  the  residence,  permanent  or  tran- 


sient, of  artists  and  professors  like  Zeuner  and 
Knight  and  Herwig,  not  to  name  gentlemen  now 
living  among  us ;  had  we  but  recalled  the  time 
not  long  since  past,  when  an  orchestra  could 
scarcely  be  brought  to  obey  the  magic  influence 
of  the  conductor's  baton,  or  when  one  of  the  last 
who  addressed  you,  that  accomplished  professional 
editor,  poet,  painter,  sculptor  and  musician  com- 
bined, found  cause  to  congratulate  you  on  having 
listened  to  artists  now  almost  forgotten  —  Nagel, 
and  Madame  Sjiohr  Zahn,  —  here  alone  would 
be  found  abundant  food  for  reflection. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  as  we  feel 
ourselves  borne  along  in  the  impatient  current  of 
the  Present,  and  yielding  our  admiration  to  the 
allurements  of  that  which  so  easily  gains  popular 
applause,  let  us  not,  nor  can  we,  ever  forget  that, 
remote  from  all  this  glare  and  noise,  there  lie 
treasures  of  priceless  worth :  let  us,  when  we 
feel  the  need  as  it  were  of  a  firm  friend  and 
sympathizing  companion,  a  worthy  study,  a  noble 
and  inspiring  presence ;  let  us,  whenever  we 
desh-e  to  awaken  within  us  again  that  wondrous 
longing  of  the  soul  which  Music,  while  it  seems 
to  quell,  leaves  but  the  more  unsatisfied,  —  let  us 
turn  to  those  great  works  recognized  as  the 
Classics  of  the  Art ;  as  the  scholar  seeks  the 
wealth  contained  in  the  pages  of  Athenian  and 
Roman  orator,  philosopher  and  poet  ;  as  the 
student  of  our  letters  loves  to  slake  his  thirst  and 
drink  in  new  health  and  vigor  from  the  old 

"  Wells  of  pure  English  undefiled; " 
and  in  all  the  new  events  which  our  generation 
has  witnessed,  let  us  read  promise  of  a  day  when, 
among  us  also,  he  who  with  lofty  purpose  devotes 
a  life  time  to  this  sacred  Art  shall  no  more  be 
deemed  to  have  wasted  his  days  upon  an  un- 
worthy and  frivolous  pursuit  ;  when  the  old 
proverb  shall  no  longer  by  its  antithesis  imply 
the  incompatibility  of  "  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing "  with  musical  learning  and  skLU ;  when  to 
be  famiUar  with  the  exquisite  riches  of  Haydn, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  shall  be  no  longer 
the  lot  of  a  fortune-favored  few,  but  shall  come 
to  be  deemed  almost  as  indispensable  to  the  true 
accompUshment  of  the  man  of  culture,  as  to  have 
the  beauties  of  poets  ever  green  in  the  memory ; 
when  the  converse  of  that  other  maxim  shall 
prove  true,  and  the  Great  shall  be  for  aU,  and  aU 
shall  be  for  the  Great;  when  this  "solace  of  life" 
shall  become  more  and  more  appi-eciated  and 
prized  in  every  household  and  in  every  heart, 
till  to  the  ears  of  all  mankind  the  earth  become 
like  Prospero's  Isle  to  the  shipwrecked  voyager, 

"  full  of 

Sounds  and  sweet  airs  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not." 


[From  the  Essex  Co.  Freeman.] 
THE    CEICKET   IN   JUNE. 

Untimely  prophet  of  the  day  of  gloom ! 
Hast  thou  no  softer  note,  no  spriglitlier  tune. 
No  merrier  song — more  fit  for  joyous  Jime 
Than  that  unchanging  croak  of  death  and  doom  - 
With  all  around  thee  rose  and  lily  bloom 
And  freshest  verdure  mantling  every  tree, 
Blue  skies,  glad  birds,  the  honey-laden  bee 
And  sweet  airs  creeping  heavy  with  perfume  ? 
Fit  type  art  thou  of  all  the  morbid  crew 
Who  constant  fret  lest  we  too  happy  be, 
Who  keep  a  death's  head  ever  in  our  view. 
In  each  bright  cloud  a  coming  tempest  see. 
Fain  would  we  spare  their  lesson  and  thy  lay. 
Thine  until  autumn,  theu-s  till  our  funeral  day. 


The  Sentiment  of  Various  Musical  Composers. 

BY   J.    S.   DWIGHT. 

The  surest  way  to  characterize  the  ruling  tone 
of  sentiment  in  a  composer  is,  to  note  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  his  music  leaves  you.  There  is 
some  music  which  is  all  glitter  and  effect,  which 
you  hear  with  astonishment,  and  go  home  weary 
and  without  capacity  of  emotion.  You  have  been 
excited,  but  not  inspired  ;  not  inwardly  and  deeply 
warmed.  Such  is  the  case  with  much  of  the  latest 
fashionable  school  of  music,  —  music  made  to 
order,  to  display  the  ambitious  executantes  of  the 
violin,  or  the  piano  forte,  —  music  pui-posely  sub- 
ordinate to  the  singer  or  the  play.  Such  is  the 
too  prevailing  class  of  modern  operas,  after  the 
brilliant,  melo-dramatic,  bravura-crammed  pat- 
terns of  Verdi,  Donizetti,  and  other  Italian  fol- 
lowers of  Rossini,  the  founder  and  the  genius  of 
the  sensuous  school.  Such  are  most  of  the  French 
operas.  And  such,  almost  without  exception,  are 
the  showy  variation  pieces  and  fantasias  of  the 
Paganinis  of  the  violin,  and  the  Herzes,  Dohlers, 
Leopold  de  Meyers,  et  id  genus  orane,  of  the 
piano  forte.  Enterprise  is  four-fifths  of  all  their 
genius,  and  short-lived  astonishment  is  nearly 
five-fifths  of  their  eifect  upon  their  hearers. 

An  opera  of  Bellini,  as  of  many  of  that 
school,  bathes  you  in  a  delicious  flood  of  tender- 
ness. It  is  rose-light  everywhere,  and  tepid  Spring. 
You  are  sad,  and  fuU  of  passive,  sympathetic  sensi- 
bility ;  softened,  melted,  but  not  roused,  not 
strengthened.  A  surfeit  comes,  and  you  are 
glad  to  have  a  good  cold  north  wind  sweep  away 
the  mild,  vague  haziness  that  hangs  about  your 
senses,  and  breathe  a  bracing  atmosphere,  feel 
your  spirit  and  your  nerves  invigorated,  and  see 
things  by  the  clear,  literal  light  of  day,  until  the 
time  for  twilight  reverie  shall  come  again. 

What  could  be  more  opposite  to  this,  than  the 
effect  of  Handel  ?  Repose,  such  as  your  spirit 
gains  in  looking  up  into  the  illimitable  sky  !  A 
fulness  of  awakened  energy,  serene  as  sleep  ;  a 
balanced,  integral  activity,  calm  as  the  descent  of 
Niagara,  or  as  the  movement  of  the  planets ;  a 
healthful  universal  sympathy ;  a  communion  with 
the  absolute  ;  a  sense  of  union  with  the  whole, 
which  can  indulge  all  moods,  and  sing  to  every 
humor,  but  is  the  victim  of  no  one.  It  is  life 
flowing  from  the  centre,  and  informing  the  whole 
being,  and  not  some  morbid  irritation  in  any  single 
faculty.  Handel  is  greatest  in  his  choruses,  which 
are  hke  the  collective  voice  of  all  mankind,  and 
sweep  us  into  the  glorious  current  of  the  great 
humanitary  sentiment. 

From  Mozart  you  turn  reluctantly,  as  from  a 
gorgeous  inspired  festival,  in  whose  enthusiastic 
pitch  of  liberty,  and  love,  and  joy,  you  feel  that 
your  faculties  and  your  emotions,  and  all  your 
appetite  for  every  sort  of  harmonies,  have  all  got 
out  for  once  in  this  cold,  cramping,  barren  world, 
and  swim  in  a  wiUing  and  congenial  element, 
where  all  you  touch  is  vital  and  responsive. 
Sense  and  soul  have  met  and  mingled.  Spirit 
and  matter  have  forgot  their  quarrel.  The  in- 
tensest  sense  of  living ;  the  full,  perfected  flower 
of  sentiment ;  the  exaltation  of  the  soul  to  a  certain 
divine  consciousness  ;  the  overflowing  and  soften- 
ing of  all  the  harsh  outlines  of  all  things  not  in 
concord  with  warm  trustful  feehng  ;  a  tremulous 
recognition  of  the  near  presence  of  the  spiritual 
world  to  this  our  every-day  life  ;  a  sort  of  disem- 
bodied pure  existence  (unless  you  call  ecstacy 
itself  a  most  voluptuous  embodiment),  floating 
free  and  permeating  all  things,  as  if  matter  had 
given  up  its  impenetrability :  this  you  feel,  and 
as  if  the  breath  of  one,  whose  love  was  your  com- 
munion with  the  soul  of  all  things,  fell  upon  your 
cheek. 

From  Hatdn  you  go  as  from  the  sweet,  quiet 
happiness  of  home,  or  from  the  mild  restorative 
of  woods  and  fields,  with  cheerful  heart,  clear 
head,  and  temperate  desires,  with  the  sunny 
domesticity  of  a  good  child,  or  a  wise,  kind  parent, 
and  the  buoyant  self-possession  of  a  well-ordered 

Childlike  love  of  nature,  and  cheerful,  genial 
domesticity,  are  his  two  dominant  traits.  The 
first  is  shown  in  that  bu-d-like  instinct  wherewith 
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he  organized  the  orchestral  foi-ees  into  so  fit  a  nest 
for  his  creative,  uneventful  life  (for  he  lived 
almost  in  his  orchestra,  as  in  his  little  world).  It 
is  slioTcn,  too,  in  his  proneness  to  imitation  of  the 
sounds  of  nature,  and  in  the  prevailing  character 
of  his  great  works,  the  "  Seasons,"  and  the  ora- 
torio of  the  "  Creation."  Tlie  other  trait  displays 
itself  in  the  cool  temperament  of  all  his  happy 
inspirations ;  in  the  clearness,  regularity,  and 
order  which  were  the  st}'le  of  his  life  as  well  as  of 
his  compositions ;  and  in  fact  that  he  was  most 
felicitous,  most  himself,  most  beyond  all  others, 
and  a  model  to  all  others,  in  the  form  called  tech- 
nically "  chamber  music  ;"  in  the  composition,  that 
is,  of  quartets,  &c.,  for  string  instruments,  in 
which  the  various  membei's  of  the  violin  family 
hold  fine  discourse  together,  both  argumentative, 
pathetic,  grave,  and  frolicsome.  This  is  eminently 
domestic  music.  The  quartet  is  the  best  form 
in  which  art  expresses  and  idealizes  that  moral 
music  of  our  lives,  which  wells  up  from  the  foun- 
tains of  the  saered  sphere  of  home. 

All  of  these  great  composers  were  great  in  all 
the  forms  of  composition.  But  Handel  was  most 
Handel  in  the  fugued  chorus  of  the  people  ;  Mo- 
zart's life  oozed  out  purest  in  the  opera ;  Beethoven 
is  the  despair  of  all  ambitious  —  rather  say,  of  all 
great  spiritual  —  aspirations,  in  his  orchestral 
symphonies ;  Haydn  best  enforced  the  lesson  of 
his  life  in  his  quartets  of  chamber  music. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  music  of  Bee- 
thoven ?  We  carry  away  from  it  something 
that  we  should  not  have  dreamed  of  in  any  effect 
which  the  others  could  produce  upon  us.  This 
music  always  leaves  us  'vvith  roused  spirit,  restless, 
urged  by  mighty  aspii-ations  which  can  no  more 
slumber  ;  a  lasting  influence,  as  of  a  Promethean 
spark  dropped  into  the  breast  from  heaven.  The 
music  of  this  day  all  owns  its  influence,  though 
all  conventional  tastes  resisted  it.  The  sentiment 
and  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  of  our  age  is 
deeply  affected  by  it.  Whoever  has  heard  and 
taken  into  his  soul  this  music  is  a  deeper  man 
henceforth,  and  feels  more  of  the  infinite  signifi- 
cance of  life.  It  wakes  no  passing  mood,  but 
takes  possession  of  the  hearer's  soul ;  becomes  a 
surging  ocean  under  him,  which  now  lifts  him  till 
he  seems  to  touch  the  sky,  and  now  sinks  with  him 
to  night  and  loneliness,  yet  only  to  climb  higher 
with  the  next  full  wave,  still  bearing  the  tide-mark 
farther  up  the  beach.  It  is  music  pregnant  with 
a  mighty  future,  and  like  a  providential  utterance 
of  the  great  heaving,  struggling  breast  of  this 
prophetic  era  of  humanity. 

Of  the  many  sti-iking  characteristics  of  his 
music,  pei'haps  the  most  remarkable  is  its  wild, 
pleading  earnestness  ;  his  impetuosity  and  fire,  — 
the  glorious  frenzy  of  a  giant  or  a  god,  strong 
enough  safely  to  disdain  anything  like  tameness. 

Yet  equally  remarkable  are  the  unfathomable, 
still  depths  of  love  and  tenderness  which  are  felt 
to  underlie  his  stormy  surface.  He  has  a  fertile 
imagination,  too,  in  as  romantic  and  excj^uisite  a 
vein  as  that  of  Mendelssohn,  or  of  the  bard  who 
gave  him  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  for  a 
text.  And  his  love  of  nature,  as  it  inspires  his 
"  Pastoral  Symphony,"  is  full  as  true  and  percep- 
tive as  that  of  Haydn,  while  it  is  vastly  deeper. 

With  a  many-sidedness  hke  Shakespeare's, 
there  is  still  one  pervading  sentiment  in  all  the 
music  of  Beethoven.  It  has  more  of  the  prophetic 
character  than  any  other.  The  progressive  spirit 
of  this  age,  the  expansive  social  instinct  of  these 
new  times,  accepts  it  by  a  strange  sympathy. 
Many  a  young  music-loving  American  jumps  the 
pi-evious  steps  of  training,  through  the  taste  for 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Hummel,  &c.,  and  with  his  whole 
soul  loves  at  once  Beethoven.  It  is  because  Bee- 
thoven is,  to  speak  by  correspondence,  like  the 
seventh  note  in  the  musical  scale.  His  music  is 
full  of  that  deep,  aspiring  passion,  which  in  its 
false  exercise  we  call  ambition,  but  which  at  bot- 
tom is  most  generous,  most  reverent,  and  yearns 
for  perfect  harmony  and  order.  The  demands  of 
the  human  soul  are  insatiable  —  infinite.  So 
long  as  anything  is  not  ours,  we  are  poor.  So 
long  as  any  sympathy  is  denied  us,  we  are  bereft 
and  solitary.  We  are  to  have  all  and  to  realize 
all  by  a  true  state  of  harmony  with  all.  Is  not 
this  the  meaning  of  Beethoven's  music  ?     Its  wild 


^ 


impatience,  its  struggling  chromatic  harmonies,  its 
surging,  billowy  movement,  all  imply  a  glorious 
unity  and  peace  beyond  the  now  immediately 
attainable.  So  the  seventh  note  cries  out  on  the 
verge  of  the  completed  octave,  draws  every 
thought  to  that,  and  pleads  for  its  repose  and  its 
perfection.  —  Sartain's  Magazine. 


THE    NIGHTINGALE'S    SONG. 

BY   S.    T.    COLEKIDGE. 

All  is  stm, 
A  balmy  night !  and  tho'  the  stars  be  dim, 
Yet  let  us  think  upon  the  vernal  showers 
That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  find 
A  pleasure  in  the  dimness  of  the  stars. 
And  hark !  the  nightingale  begins  its  song. 
He  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes, 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  Apnl  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburtheu  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music ! 


•  I  know  a  grove 


Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge 

Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not :  and  so 

This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood, 

And  the  trim  walks  ai-e  broken  up,  and  grass, 

Thin  grass  and  king-cups,  grow  within  the  paths. 

But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 

So  many  nightingales :  and  far  and  near 

In  wood  and  thicket  over  the  wide  grove 

They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  songs  — 

With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings. 

And  murmurs  musical  and  swift  jug  jug. 

And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all  — 

Stirring  the  air  with  such  a  harmony. 

That  should  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  almost 

Forget  it  was  not  day !     On  moonlight  bushes, 

Whose  dewy  leaflets  are  but  half  disclos'd, 

You  may  perchance  behold  them  on  the  twigs,      [full. 

Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  bright  and 

Glist'ning,  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  shade 

Lights  up  her  love-torch. 

Oft,  a  moment's  space, 

What  time  the  moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud, 
Hath  heard-a  pause  of  silence:  till  the  moon 
Emerging,  hath  awaken'd  earth  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,  and  those  wakeful  birds 
Have  all  buret  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy. 
As  if  one  quick  and  sudden  gale  had  swept 
An  hundred  airy  harps !     And  I  have  watoh'd 
Manj'  a  nightingale  perch'd  giddily 
On  blos'my  twig,  still  swinging  from  the  breeze, 
And  to  that  motion  tune  his  wanton  song, 
Like  tipsy  Joy  that  reels  with  tossing  head. 

Just  now  the  nightingales  are  wailing  so  sweetly 
around  me  !  There  are  four  of  them  here,  and 
last  year  there  were  just  the  same  number.  How 
they  breathe  out  their  souls  into  that  art  of  rap- 
ture —  music  —  and  as  if  all  was  thrown  into  a 
single  tone  —  so  pure  —  so  innocent  —  so  true  and 
deep  —  such  as  no  human  creature  can  ever  hope 
to  produce,  either  with  voice  or  instrument.  Why 
must  men  leai'n  to  sing,  while  the  nightingale,  un- 
taught, knows  how  to  warble  into  our  very  hearts, 
so  faultlessly  in  tune,  so  free  from  all  failure  ?  I 
have  never  heard  any  singing  from  human  voices 
that  moves  me  like  the  nightingales'.  A  minute 
since  I  asked  myself,  since  I  listen  to  them  so  in- 
tently, what  if  they  would  like  to  listen  to  me,  as 
well  ?  for  just  then  they  were  silent :  but  hardly 
did  I  raise  my  voice,  when  all  four  burst  out  into 
such  a  warble  of  trilling  — just  as  if  they  would 
say  —  leave  us  our  own  empire  !  Airs,  and  opera 
songs,  are  like  the  mere  false  tendencies  in  the 
moral  world  —  the  rhetoric  of  a  false  enthusiasm. 
And  yet  man  is  carried  away  by  sublime  music ; 
why  should  this  be,  when  he  himself  is  not  sub- 
lime ?  —  after  all,  it  shows  a  secret  wish  in  the 
soul  to  become  great.  It  is  refreshing  like  dew, 
to  hear  this  better  genius  whisper  in  its  natural 
language.     Is  it  not  so  ?     O  yes !  and  we  then 


long  to  be  ourselves  Uke  these  tones,  that  dart 
onwards  to  their  aim  without  wavering  to  either 
side.  There  they  reach  the  absolutely  complete, 
and  in  every  rhythmical  movement  give  out  a 
profound  mystery  of  spiritual  form  —  this  the 
human  being  cannot  do !  Surely  melodies  are 
beings  created  by  the  Divinity,  that  have  a  pro- 
gressive existence  of  their  own ;  every  such  idea 
comes  forth  at  once  in  full  life,  from  the  human 
soul :  it  is  not  the  man  that  creates  the  thought, 
but  the  thought  creates  the  man.  —  Bettine  Bren- 
tano's  Correspondence. 


La  Seala,  Milan, 

The  theatre  of  La  Scala,  built  after  the  designs 
of  Piermarini,  is  deemed,  with  respect  to  architec- 
ture, the  most  beautiful  opera-house  in  Europe  ; 
and,  except  the  great  theatre  at  Parma,  and  that 
of  San  Carlos  at  Naples,  it  is  the  most  spacious. 
The  stage  decorations,  also,  are  splenclid  and 
classical ;  and  the  orchestra  is,  generally  speaking, 
the  best  in  Italy ;  but  the  circumstance  most 
creditable  to  this,  and,  indeed,  to  every  other 
theatre  on  the  Continent,  is  that  perfect  decorum 
which  enables  ladies,  though  unattended,  to  go, 
return,  and  even  walk  from  box  to  box,  without 
the  slightest  chance  of  receiving  an  insult. 

Perhaps  the  first  feeling  on  entering  La  Scala 
is  that  of  disappointment — at  least,  we  experienced 
it  so  ;  it  is  not  until  you  have  looked  around  you, 
and  become  aware  of  your  own  insignificance  in 
the  area,  that  its  vast  dimensions  are  apparent, 
and  then  you  perceive  that  it  is  indeed  magnifi- 
cent. There  is,  however,  one  draw-back ;  it  is 
badly  lighted,  one  chandelier  alone  throwing  its 
lustre  over  the  whole  interior,  and  that,  we  thought, 
by  no  means  so  large  as  the  lustre  at  our  Astley's. 
All  the  light  is  thrown  upon  the  stage  —  the  audi- 
ence being  in  comparative  gloom.  This,  of  course, 
greatly  deteriorates  the  splendor  of  the  theatre, 
but  rather  adds  to  its  appearance  of  immensity. 
The  decorations  were  clean  and  light,  having  been 
newly  furnished  for  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria. 

By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  for  we  had  wished 
it  might  be  so,  the  opera  was  the  divine  "  Son- 
nambula"  of  Bellini.  We  have  always  thought 
the  music  of  this  opera  the  most  pathetic  and 
heart-touching  in  existence.  Perhaps  associations 
(and  how  strongly  are  we  governed  by  them  !) 
may  have  flung  a  further  charm  over  it.  Many 
scenes  —  many  lights  and  shadows  of  our  past 
life,  important  and  varied  as  an  existence  of  not 
many  years  can  comprise,  have  been  so  closely 
connected  with  the  music  and  representations  of 
our  favorite  opera,  that  we  never  hear  it  without 
a  thrill  of  intense  emotion  —  a  feeling  that  we 
can  scarcely  define  as  allied  to  pain  or  pleasure, 
so  equally  do  they  mingle.  Every  passage- — • 
every  bar  —  calls  up  some  recollection  of  bygone 
times ;  from  the  joyous  "  Viva  Amina "  of  the 
commencing  scene,  to  the  beautiful  "  Ah !  non 
giunge  "  of  the  finale,  "  memory  will  bring  back 
the  feehng  "  of  past  hours  ;  which,  although  some- 
times "fraught  vrith  sadness,"  we  would  not 
wilhngly  forget. 

But  there  were  other  associations  connected 
with  La  Scala  that  awakened  a  lively  interest  in 
us.  It  was  here  poor  Mahbran  carried  all  before 
her :  this  was  the  scene  of  her  greatest  triumphs, 
and  here  is  her  name  still  venerated.  A  hand- 
some bust  has  been  placed  in  the  foyer  of  the 
theatre  to  her  memory,  since  last  autumn  ;  but 
this  souvenir  was  not  needed.  The  names  of 
Amina  and  Fidelio  are  so  coupled  with  her  own; 
that  as  long  as  these  operas  are  played,  she  will 
not  be  forgotten.  —  London  Literary  World,  1844. 


Eobert  Schumann's  Musical  Life-Maxims. 

XXXIX.  A  fine  book  on  Music  is  Thibaut 
Ueber  Reinlieit  der  Tonkunst,  ("  On  Purity  in 
Musical  Art.")     Read  it  often  as  you  grow  older. 

XL.  If  you  pass  a  church  and  hear  the  organ 
playing,  go  in  and  hsten.  If  it  happens  that  you 
have  to  occupy  the  organist's  seat  yourself,  try 
your  litrie  fingers,  and  be  amazed  before  this 
omnipotence  of  Music. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL   OF   MUSIC, 


XM.  Improve  every  opportunity  of  practising 
npon  the  organ;  there  is  no  instrument  which 
takes  such  speedy  revenge  upon  the  impure  and 
the  slovenly  in  composition,  or  in  playing,  as  the 
organ. 

XLn.  Sing  frequently  in  choruses,  especially 
on  the  middle  parts.     This  makes  you  musical. 

XLin.  What  is  it  to  be  musical  9  You  are 
not  so,  if,  with  eyes  fastened  anxiously  upon  the 
notes,  you  play  a  piece  through  painfully  to  the 
end.  Yo.i  are  not  so,  if,  when  some  one  turns 
over  two  pages  at  once,  you  stick  and  cannot  go 
on.  But  you  are  musical,  if,  in  a  new  piece,  you 
anticipate  pretty  nearly  what  is  coming,  and  in 
an  old  piec3,  know  it  by  heart;  in  a  word, if  you 
have  Music,  not  in  your  fingers  only,  but  in  your 
head  and  heart. 


Dmigljt'H  Sniirnnl  nf  Mumu 
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BOSTON,  JULY  3,  1852. 

The  Term  "Classical"  in  Music. 

There  is  great  vagueness  in  the  ordinary  talk 
about  "  Classical  music."  The  term  has  a  variety 
of  meanings  and  is  made  to  cover  things  unlike 
and  heterogeneous.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its 
most  limited  appHcation,  it  becomes  pedantic. 
But  what  is  now  the  pedantic  is  undoubtedly  the 
hteral,  formal,  soulless  copy  of  what  was  originally 
the  true  and  generous  use  of  the  term.  For  it 
imphes  a  setting  up  of  models,  it  appeals  to  exam- 
ples held  in  reverence,  which  to  imitate  appears 
a  safer  and  a  wiser  course  than  to  start  off  ignor- 
antly  upon  one's  own  vagaries  and  open  paths 
which  lead  no  one  knows  whither.  Pedantry  is 
only  the  outward,  mechanical,  Chinese  copy  of  a 
once  genuine  and  living  recognition  of  the  truly 
excellent. 

Of  course  the  term  "  classical "  in  Art  bears 
some  analogy  to  the  same  term  in  literatm'e,  and 
in  the  same  manner  appeals  to  certain  well-estab- 
lished and  enduring  models  as  the  ground-work 
of  all  true  study.  It  is  a  matter  of  classes 
and  of  text-books.  There  is  a  course  to  be  gone 
through. 

In  literature,  it  is  the  great  Greek  and  Latin 
authoi-s,  whose  authorship  was  so  genuine  in  power 
and  spirit,  so  complete  in  form,  so  clear  and  pure 
in  style,  as  to  become  an  authority  and  pattern  for 
others  after  them.  They  represent  a  period  when 
the  literary  faculty,  the  literary  side  (so  to  speak) 
of  humanity  enjoyed  one  of  its  most  complete  and 
vigorous  developments.  Not  to  know  them  and 
their  works,  not  to  be"  imbued  with  their  spirit 
and  moulded  to  their  manner,  is  to  ignore  what 
in  a  certain  representative  sense  is  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  truly  cultivated  part  of  ourselves  ;  it 
is  to  fling  away  the  staging  of  the  past  and  begin 
like  savages  anew.  Possibly  we  may  be  inspired 
to  do  something  unique  and  excellent  ourselves  in 
our  own  way ;  but  why  not  enter  the  paths  which 
men  like  ourselves  have  happily  opened  and 
proved  practicable  ?  If  we  have  any  original 
force  in  us,  wiU  it  not  abide  with  us  even  to  the 
end  of  such  paths  ? 

In  Music  the  "  classics,"  the  cherished  models 
and  text-books  of  the  classes,  are  of  comparatively 
modem  date.  Yet  music,  like  literature,  has  its 
classics,  its  estabhshed  models  of  form  and  method 
in  the  art  of  composition.  It  finds  them  in  those 
brave,  inspired  old  geniuses,  in  whose  hands  the 
rude  music  of  nature  gradually  grew  into  the 
wonderful  forms  of  the  music  of  Art :  the  men, 


whose  musical  creations  were  a  practical  vinfold- 
ing  of  the  germs  of  music,  according  to  their 
innate  divine  laws  of  proportion,  combination, 
harmony,  into  full  and  perfect  forms  of  Art.  In 
them  natural  music  became  scientific,  learned; 
that  is,  in  their  works  we  find  the  principles,  the 
eternal  laws  of  music  best  illustrated.  It  is  no 
longer  a  vague,  wild,  ajolian  harp-like  phenome- 
non, floating  about  the  world  in  mysterious 
snatches  of  melody ;  but  its  principle  of  order 
has  been  found  and  logically  developed :  and  now 
a  piece  of  music  is  a  connected  discourse,  in 
which  a  melodic  theme  is  unfolded,  treated, 
brought  into  relation  with  kindred  themes,  and 
woven  as  a  motive  or  primitive  fibre  into  a  com- 
plex organic  texture.  Those  who  first  did  this 
(working  of  course  in  an  ascending  series  of 
greater  and  greater  successes,  from  Orlando  Lasso, 
through  Palestrina,  through  Bach  and  Handel, 
up  to  Mozart  and  Beethoven)  of  course  wi'ought 
earnestly.  They  had  got  hold  of  the  genuine 
thing.  Mere  fashions,  weak  aspirations  after 
novelties  and  specious  effects,  had  no  part,  or  at 
least  a  very  small  part  in  their  labors.  Hence 
they  could  always  be  appealed  to  as  genuine : 
Das  ist  das  Walire  .'  (that  is  the  true  thing  !)  said 
Beethoven  of  Handel.  And  all  the  more  modern 
music,  however  various  in  form  and  spirit,  how- 
ever antic  and  fantastic  in  its  attempts  at  novelty, 
even  to  the  Paganinis  and  De  Meyers,  rests  on 
this  classic  ground-work  of  culture.  To  make 
musicians,  the  works  of  the  great  contrapuntists 
must  be  studied.  Counterpoint  —  Panctum  contra 
punctum,  ^oivA  against  point,  —  is  the  derivation 
of  the  word.  It  describes  a  composition  in  several 
parts  or  voices,  note  answering  to  note,  each  part 
having  its  distinct  individual  movement,  yet  all 
together  intertwined  into  a  beautiful,  complex, 
harmonious  whole.  Canon  and  Fugue  followed 
by  the  logical  necessity  of  things ;  for  this  very 
logic  of  nature  is  itseff  a  fugue ;  and  the  fugue 
principle,  variously  modified  and  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct, runs  through  all  nature  and  all  Art.  Fugue 
is  the  form  of  free,  harmonious  motion,  type  of 
the  infinite  everywhere  in  the  finite  ;  set  water  in 
motion  and  you  have  wave  chasing  wave,  which 
is  a  fugue.  These  old  masters  got  hold  of  this 
principle  of  nature  and  wrought  it  out  gloriously 
into  their  works,  their  fugues  and  choruses,  their 
masses  and  oratorios,  their  sonatas  and  sympho- 
nies. 

Those  of  them  who  adhered  most  strictly  to  the 
principle,  and  were  least  drawn  off  by  tempting 
fashions  and  popularities  of  the  day,  naturally  be- 
came the  classic  models  for  musical  students. 
Palestrina,  Bach  and  Handel  especially  so. 

Now  some  are  narrow  and  pedantic  enough  to 
limit  the  term  classical  to  these,  and  to  think 
nothing  sound  which  wanders  far  from  them. 
They  forget  that  genuine  Art  must  have  two  attri- 
butes :  one  is  learning,  but  the  other  is  inspiration, 
genius  ;  one  may  be  acquired,  the  other  cannot. 
Bach,  and  Handel,  and  the  later  names  whom  we 
call  classical,  were  all  men  of  genius ;  if  they 
have  all  met  in  certain  common  principles  of  Art, 
because  all  so  profoundly  true  to  nature,  which  is 
one  in  all  its  infinite  var'iety,  still  they  have  each 
wrought  from  a  decided  individuality  of  genius. 
Mere  imitation  of  their  form  and  manner  cannot 
make  one  classical ;  for  what  makes  the  models 
themselves  classical,  is  that  they  imitated  no  one, 
but  sought  the  real  laws  of  art,  whether  in  the 
labors  of  their  predecessors   and   masters,  or  in 


new   expeiiments   of   their   own.      They   made 
nature,  art,  the  soul,  God,  their  master. 

This  element  of  genius  admitted,  together  with 
the  perpetual  change  of  circumstances,  local  and 
historical,  and  we  see  that  the  term  "  classical," 
to  preserve  any  good  and  worthy  meaning,  must 
constantly  extend  its  arms  and  take  in  wider  and 
wider  varieties.  It  is  absurd  to  limit  it  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  old  masters,  and  to  later  copyists 
of  them.  Thus  we  approximate  by  a  negative 
process  to  a  clear  and  sensible  use  of  the  term. 
But  we  must  rest  here,  hoping  that  the  first 
resumption  of  the  jom-ney  will  take  us  more  rap- 
idly to  the  goal. 


[The  following  was  received  last  week  just  too 
late  for  pubUoation.] 

To  tte  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Music. 

Permit  me,  dear  Sir,  a  brief  space  to  say  in 
reply  to  the  correspondent  in  your  last  number, 
what  you  have  indeed  already  been  kind  enough 
to  say  for  me,"  that  in  the  paragraph  relating  to 
the  Enharmonic  Organ,  it  was  by  no  means  my 
design  to  speak  disparagingly  of  that  which  may 
well  be  called  a  remarkable  instrument :  and  I 
regret  to  find  that  my  language  should  have  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  I  was  over  "  anxious 
to  stay  the  progress  of  supposed  innovation,"  or 
unwilhng  "  to  give  due  credit  to  honest  attempts 
successfully  accomplished."  Without  taking  up 
your  room  at  present,  for  a  more  fuU  explanation, 
let  me  state  that  my  intention  was  simply  to  speak 
of  the  instrument  as  a  memorable  invention ;  and 
in  asserting  that  its  pretensions  were  of  a  high 
and  extraordinary  character,  I  was  not  aware 
that  I  went  beyond  the  limits  of  truth.  The 
impressions  I  had  gathered  with  regard  to  its 
probable  or  possible  results,  which  I  have  spoken 
of  as  the  claims  set  forth  by  its  friends,  (I  might, 
no  doubt,  have  more  prudently  said  '  some  of  its 
friends,')  were  in  fact  derived  from  a  gentleman 
who,  besides  being  a  mathematical  and  theoretical 
as  well  as  a  practical  musician,  of  high  attain- 
ments, is  a  personal  friend  of  the  inventor,  and 
of  his  work  :  who  beheves  that  the  true  theory  of 
music  is  yet  to  be  written,  and  that  this  instru- 
ment is  destined  particularly  to  illustrate  it : 
hence,  as  might  aptly  be  said,  to  throw  upon  music 
a  "  new  and  marvellous  light." 

I  repeat,  I  regret  that  any  of  my  language  was 
so  unguarded  as  to  be  susceptible  of  an  interpre- 
tation unfair  to  the  ingenious  and  estimable  in- 
ventor, but  still  more  that  any  "  Lover  of  Pure 
Harmony"  should  have  felt  compelled,  in  any 
event,  to  hold  out  to  me  the  unpleasant  alterna- 
tive of  having  made  a  "  deliberate  mis-statement." 
Yoin«,  Sajiuel,  Jensisos,  Jr. 

Jime  25th,  1852. 


Crawford's  Virginia  Monument. 

A  letter  in  the  Algemeine  Zeitung  from  Munich, 
dated  June  7th,  says :  "  Last  week  the  sculptor 
Crawford,  of  New  York,  was  here  to  see  the 
place  where  his  great  work  for  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia is  to  be  executed,  and  to  make  arrangements 
as  to  the  time  when  it  shall  be  finished.  This 
work  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  greatest 
which  the  present  day  has  produced,  and  it  is  a 
token  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  royal  bronze 
foundry  of  Munich,  that  even  in  North  America 
it  receives  the  preference  before  all  other  similar 
estabhshments  in  the  old  world.     Mr.  Crawford     . 
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openly  said,  that  the  manner  in  which  King  Louis 
had  prepared  the  soil  for  Art  here,  had  gained  the 
whole  world's  confidence  in  the  artistic  industry  of 
Munich. 

"  The  monument,  whose  execution  is  entrusted 
to  Crawford  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  which 
is  to  stand  in  the  capital  of  that  State,  Richmond, 
is  a  group  of  statues  with  Washustgton  as  the 
central  figure.  The  ground-plan  forms  a  circle 
of  sixty-four  feet  diameter,  on  the  periphery  of 
which,  upon  sLx  cubes,  are  to  be  placed  the  same 
number  of  colossal  eagles. 

"  Steps  lead  to  the  second  story,  the  ground- 
plan  of  which  is  a  six-cornered  star,  the  emblem 
of  the  United  States,  upon  whose  projections  will 
be  placed  the  statues,  twelve  feet  high,  of  Vir- 
ginia's great  men,  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  Revolution,  viz. :  "  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Marshall,  Generals  Henry  Lee  and 
Andrew  Alien,  and  the  jurist  George  Mason.  In 
the  middle  of  this  star  rises  a  lofty  granite  cube, 
with  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions,  on  which  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  eighteen  feet 
high,  has  its  place ;  so  that  the  entire  monument 
win  be  sixty  feet  high.  The  statue  of  Hemy  is 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  '  former ' ;  —  indeed 
Crawford  found  the  head  already  cast.  He  was 
present  also  on  Saturday  at  a  great  casting  (the 
Quadriga  for  the  Siegesthor)  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  convincing  himself  of  the  certainty  and 
accuracy  with  which  work  here  goes  on.  The 
statue  of  Jefierson  is  finished  in  the  model  and 
will  immediately  be  here.  Mr.  Cra-svford  has  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  has  made  the  entire 
model." 


Novel  Effects  in  French  Opera. 

As  specimens  of  the  height  to  which  the  strain- 
ing for  effect  is  carried  by  the  modern,  especially 
the  French  composers,  we  translate  a  couple  of 
descriptions  from  M  Fetis's  eulogistic  analysis  of 
Halevy's  "  Wandering  Jew,"  now  all  the  rage  in 
Paris. 

1.  A  Swarm  of  Bees. 
The  first  describes  the  introduction  of  a  Ballet, 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  a  pas  de  deux 
or  de  trois,  and  rivalling  apparently  the  ravish- 
ing picture  of  the  bees  in  Virgil's  Georgics. 

"  It  is  these  swarms  of  bees,  hovering  without 
object,  sporting  in  the  air,  forgetting  their  honey- 
combs and  abandoning  their  solitary  hives,  which 
the  poet  and  composer  have  taken  for  the  sub- 
ject of  their  divertissement;  the  bees  are  repre- 
sented by  light  young  girls,  whose  elegant  corsage 
suggests  the  colors  and  lines  in  the  body  of 
the  winged  insect.  The  shepherd  Aristfeus  tries 
to  fix  them  by  throwing  flowers  across  their  path, 
but  in  vain.  Then  he  does  not  have  recourse  to 
the  clanging  cymbals  of  Cybele : 

" Matris  quate  oymbala  oircum, 

which  would  not  have  a  very  good  effect  in  mu- 
sic ;  but  he  lets  a  ravishing  melody  be  heard  by 
the  sounds  of  an  oboe,  to  which  M.  Verroust 
gives  charm  enough  to  operate  the  miracle. 

"  Nothing  could  be  happier  than  the  theme  and 
instrumental  combination  imagined  by  Halevy 
for  the  entrance  of  the  bees  upon  the  stage. 
This  theme,  written  for  alto  and  three  violoncello 
parts,  muted  and  pianissimo,  imitates  the  buzzing 
of  a  swarm  in  the  most  poetical  manner.  Mean- 
while the  violins,  also  muted,  give  out  little 
groups  of  notes  of  a  perfect  lightness.     All  this 


is  ingenious.  Then  the  violoncello  sings  a  beau- 
tiful melody  accompanied  by  passages  of  the 
violins,  holding  notes  in  the  bass  wind  instruments, 
and  tremolos  in  the  alto,  of  a  very  happy  effect ; 
after  which  the  first  movement  returns."  .  .  . 
2.  New  Brass  Instruments. 
"After  this  original  ballet,  the  finale  com- 
mences with  a  march,  to  which  the  grandees  of 
the  empire  move  to  present  their  respects  and 
their  loyal  vows  to  the  empress.  This  march  is 
executed  by  fifteen  brass  instruments  of  a  new 
system,  but  in  an  antique  form,  designed  and 
manufactured  by  M.  Sax.  These  instruments, 
to  which  the  inventor  has  given  the  name  of 
Sax-Tuhas,  are  combined  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

1  Sax-tuba  in  B  flat  (octave), 

1  "  in  E  flat  soprano, 
4  "  in  B  flat  contralto, 
3        "  ill  E  flat  alto-tenor, 

2  "  in  B  flat  baritone, 
2        "  in  B  flat  bass, 

1        "  in  E  flat  contra-basso, 

-      1        "  in  B  flat  contra-basso. 

"  The  forin  of  M.  Sax's  tula  is  borrowed  from 
the  figures  which  we  see  upon  Trajan's  piUar  at 
Rome.  With  the  Romans,  this  instrument  was 
sometimes  called  iuha,  sometimes  huccina  and 
even  wre  recurvo,  because  it  was  curved  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  large  part,  after  passing  under 
the  arm  of  the  musician,  repassed  over  his  shoul- 
der and  presented  the  bell  in  front.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  form,  for  power  of  sound  in  the  open 
air,  is  that  it  avoids  the  elbows,  which  impair  the 
free  propagation  of  the  sonorous  waves.  Nothing 
can  give  arr  idea  of  the  volume  of  sound  pro- 
duced by  these  new  acoustic  contrivances  of  the 
intelhgent  maker,  to  whom  we  owe  already  so 
many  beautiful  inventions.  The  contra-bassos  in 
E  flat  and  B  flat  possess  an  unheard  of  power. 
This  latter  instrument,  very  easy  to  play,  has 
forty-eight  feet  of  development  in  its  tube,  with  a 
conical  diameter  well  proportioned.  It  is  the 
giant,  the  mammoth  of  the  species. 

"  As  I  have  just  said,  the  Sax-tubas,  whose 
sound  is  at  once  shrill  and  prodigiously  volumi- 
nous, are  destined  for  music  in  the  open  air,  in 
great  solemnities ;  but  their  effect  in  a  close  hall 
had  not  been  sufficiently  calculated.  At  the  first 
representation  of  Le  Juif  errant,  their  impression 
was  formidable  and  out  of  proportion  with  the 
sonorous  mass  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera. 
Such  was  the  talk  throughout  the  hall;  but  in 
subsequent  representations  the  musicians  put 
dampers  on  their  lungs,  and  the  effect,  although 
still  very  powerful,  perfectly  harmonized  with 
the  rest  of  the  instrumentation. 

"  WhUe  I  am  upon  the  inventions  of  M.  Sax, 
let  me  say.  a  few  words  of  the  piece  in  Le  Juif 
errant  in  which  Halevy  has  introduced  a  qua- 
tuor  of  Saxophones,  whose  sympathetic  sonorous- 
ness produces  an  excellent  effect.  The  combina- 
tion consists  of  one  soprano  Saxophone  in  B  flat, 
two  alto  Saxophones,  and  a  bas3  Saxophone  in 
C,  played  by  M.  Sax  himself.  This  first  experi- 
ment in  concerted  music  of  a  new  instrument,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  analogous,  has  shown  that 
effects  hitherto  unknown  may  be  drawn  from  it 

for  the  Symphony." 

i   —  > 

03^  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  A.  Willdims,  of  the 
fii-m  of  Redding  &  Co.,  our  worthy  agents,  for  liis  beau- 
tiful Map  of  New  England,  on  which  are  clearly  laid 
down  all  the  railroad  and  telegraiili  lines,  completed  or 
begun.  It  has  also  a  table  showing  the  tune  and  cost  of 
construction  and  the  number  of  miles  of  each.  A  very 
useful  map,  most  carefully  and  artistically  executed. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Ijocal. 

The  Boston  Music  Hall.  Favored  by  the  long  con- 
tinued fine  weather,  the  new  Music  Hall  advances  very 
rapidly  towards  completion.  The  roof  is  now  on  and 
covered  in.  The  raising  this  gigantic  frame-work  to  a 
height  of  seventy  feet  was  an  interestmg  spectacle.  The 
corridors  are  enthely  plastered,  and  the  interior  of  the 
hall  and  lecture-room  fin-ed  throughout.  The  masons 
have  gained  between  twenty  and  thirty  days  on  their 
contract,  and  there  is  now  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
building  will  be  ready  for  its  uses  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber. Many  applications  have  been  already  received  for 
its  occupancy,  here  and  from  abroad,  and  every  effort 
wUl  be  made  to  avoid  disappointment  in  the  promised 
time  of  ojiening.  We  understand  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  open  and  dedicate  it  with  a  grand  musical  festival. 

Next  week  we  mil  give  some  particulars  regarding 
the  very  convenient  and  luxurious  aiTaugements  of  the 
orchestra,  the  AuditoHum,  &c. 

The  Opeka  House  Project.  The  newspaper  report 
that  a  site  had  been  selected  at  the  comer  of  Washing- 
ton street  and  Hayward  place,  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
mature. The  estate  cannot  be  had.  And  we  think  most 
of  our  music-lovers  wfll  not  regret  the  loss.  So  noisy, 
close  and  crowded  a  locahty  would  ill  suit  the  quiet 
artistic  uses  of  the  theatre  required,  especially  in  sum- 
mer, when  "windows  must  be  open,  and  when  too,  we 
trust  there  would  be  afternoon  performances  occasion- 
aUy. 

Gebmania  Serenade  Band.  The  third  summer 
afternoon  concert  was  a  decided  improvement  on  its  pre- 
decessors. The  orchestra  (no  longer  styled  the  "  string 
department"  in  the  programmes)  had  been  enlarged,  so 
that  there  were  three  fhst  and  three  second  violins.  Mr. 
Byan  played  the  tenor.  The  gem  of  the  eutertauiment 
was  the  first  and  last  movements  of  Haydn's  Symphony 
in  E  flat,  a  quite  elaborate  composition  of  surpassing 
beauty.  It  was  finely  rendered,  and  we  hope  to  hear  it 
repeated,  with  all  the  movements.  Indeed  this  little 
orchestra  need  not  shrink  from  an  entire  symphony,  so 
long  as  they  avoid  those  of  the  more  massive  and  gigan- 
tic build.  The  overture  to  Euryanthe  was  highly  inter- 
esting, though  not  in  aU  parts  so  firm  and  clear  as  it 
would  become  mth  more  practice.  Mr.  Eichlek's  solo 
on  the  viola  was  a  pleasing  and  artistic  perfoi*mance ; 
the  tone  of  the  instniment  (which  we  never  heard  before 
in  solo)  was  peculiarly  sweet  and  rich  and  honest,  the 
execution  neat  and  expressive,  and  the  piece,  a  fantasia 
by  Mr.  Eckhardt  on  that  fine  tenor  an  from  Dev  Frey- 
schiitz:  "Through  the  forest,  through  the  meadow," 
was  of  uncommon  merit. 

Musical  Conventions.  We  understand  that  the 
"Philharmonic  Institute,"  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
B.  F.  Baxek  and  A.  N.  Johnson,  will  hold  its  aimual 
session  in  tliis  city  early  in  August,  either  at  the  Melo- 
deon  or  Hall  of  the  Low^ell  Institute. 

Mr.  Lowell  Mason  mil  attend  the  Bumuigham  Fes- 
tival in  September,  which  wfll  delay  his  return  to  this 
country  untU  October.  We  greatly  regret  to  hear  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  whether  thg  Conven- 
tion, which  has  grown  up  under  the  auspices  of  himself 
and  Mr.  Webb,  can  have  its  session  this  year.  The  loss 
of  the  Tremont  Temple  makes  an  additional  obstacle. 

BTevr  Yort. 

The  second  concert  of  Alboni  was  as  successful  as 
the  first.  Yet  little  that  is  new  appears  m  the  notices 
and  criticisms  thereof.  All  agree  that  she  is  a  most  fin- 
ished artist,  with  a  most  luxurious  voice,  who  has  no 
affectation,  ti-ick  or  nonsense  about  her,  and  no  gi-eat 
depth  or  sphituality.  We  should  infer  that  her  genius 
lay  much  in  the  Eossuii  vein,  the  refined  sensuous,  some- 
thing as  genuine  as  it  is  brilliant,  though  not  the  highest. 
It  is  intimated  that  she  -ndU  give  one  more  concert  before 

the  dog-stai-  rages. Madame  Fkury  My  and  the 

French  Opera  Comi^Me still di-awatNiblo's. Sontag, 

as  it  appears  by  a  letter  from  LoweU  Mason  hi  the 

Musical  World,  is  certahily  coming  in  the  autumn. 

The  wealthy  citizens  residing  around  Madison  Park  have 
enn-ao-ed  the  noble  new  band  of  the  Seventh  Eegiment  to 
play  there  two  evenuigs  in  the  week  tluoughout  the 
Summer.    This  band  consists  of  forty  instruments,  and 
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embraces  some  of  the  best  Gennan  musicians  in  the  city. 
Such  an  example  should  be  followed  iu  all  the  cities. 

Ole  Bull  suddenly  parted  company  with  the  Germa- 
NiANs  and  Jaell  in  Canada,  and  has  gone  on  private 
business  to  Vii'ginia.  The  others  have  succeeded,  -with- 
out him,  in  deUghting  the  people  of  Kingston,  Toronto, 
&c.,  and  were  announced  at  Buffalo.  A  paper  of  that 
city,  in  heralding  their  coming,  goes  in  for  the  "  classical," 
as  follows : 

"  Be  it  remembered  that  this  is  no  band  of  strolling 
catch-pennies,  but  a  gathering  of  born  and  sternly  edu- 
cated musical  ability.  We  recollect  listening  to  their 
performances  a  twelvemonth  ago,  and  the  strains  still 
haunt  our  hearts.  We  speak  for  the  '  Panarama  of 
Broadway '  { ! )  and  the  '  liailroad  Overture '  (!)  to  begin 
with." 

The  Wagner  Case.  According  to  the  Hamburg 
FreyschutZj  lettei's  have  been  received  from  Fraulein 
Johanna  Wagner,  by  her  mother,  who  is  now  staying  in 
Hamburg  with  her  married  daughter,  in  which  hopes  are 
expressed,  that  through  the  mediation  of  certain  influ- 
ential persons,  the  fatal  feud  between  Lumley  and  Gye 
will  be  so  far  made  up,  that  she  will  be  able  to  sing  for 
both.  For  the  interest  of  the  Songstress  this  is  certainly 
to  be  wished. 

Five  Thousand  Children's  Voices. — Meeting  of 
THE  Charity  Schools.  The  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  charity  children,  consisting  of  deputations  from  the 
various  schools  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  took 
place  on  the  5th,  in  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
The  number  of  children  assembled  amounted  to  between 
5000  and  6000,  which,  with  the  congregation,  coi  sisting 
of   a  still  larger  multitude,  formed   a  very   imposing 

spectacle The  ceremony  consisted,  as  usual,  of 

full  cathedral  service 

"  What  has  always  been  the  theme  of  admiration  to 
foreign  musicians  and  connoisseurs  (from  Haydn  of  old 
to  Berlioz  of  the  present  day)  in  the  anniversary  meet- 
ings of  the  schools,  is  the  children's  song  in  unison. 
This  was  yesterday  as  solemn  and  impressive  as  ever  — 
most  especially  in  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  a  tune  which, 
in  its  particular  style,  is  incomparable.  In  the  Psalms, 
the  '  Gloria  Patri '  was  also  remarkably  well  sung,  ac- 
companied by  the  tinimpet  and  diTims,  as  well  as  by  the 

organ In  some  passages  we  have  never  heard  the 

children  sing  so  well  as  on  Thursday.  In  the  anthem  of 
Handel,  they  gave  the  frequently  recnn'ing  unison 
phrase  on  the  words, '  God  save  the  King,  may  the 
King  live  forever,'  with  magnificent  force,  precision,  and 
intonation  —  qualities  preserved  wholly  unimpaired  even 
up  to  F  sharp,  upon  which  the  climax  of  the  emphasis 
occurs.  Anything  more  sublime  than  this,  as  a  simple 
and  unaffected  effect  of  musical  sounds,  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  The  responses,  in  the  preces  of  Tallis,  were 
also  given  with  great  solemnity  and  faultless  precision 
by  the  children,  whose  multitude  of  young  and  unworn 

voices  it    was    refreshing    to  hear Among    the 

choir  were  obsei*ved,  in  surplices,  MM.  Berlioz,  Joachim, 
Osborne,  and  other  well-known  musicians,  the  value  of 
whose  exertions,  although  not  professed  singers,  was  by 
no  means  to  be  underrated.  Mr.  Bates  was,  as  usual, 
the  conductor." — London  Mus.  World. 

Opera  —  Her  Majesty's.  Cmvelli's  Amina  is 
praised  by  the  Morning  Clironicle  for  its  great  original- 
ity: 

"  There  are  various  readings,  by  our  leading  vocalists, 
of  the  peasant  girl's  part According  to  her  re- 
quirements, aprima  donna  renders  Amina  a  heroic  suf- 
ferer, and  a  sort  of  lyrical  virgin  martyr,  or  an  affection- 
ate little  nistic,  astonished  that  she  should  be  ill-treated 
who  never  ill-treated  anybody.  And  a  third  leading 
lady  gives  us  a  mere  fancy-ball  peasant,  who  is  plebeian 
only  in  costume,  and  who  glances,  smiles,  and  trills  as 
the  original  would  do  before  a  grand  piano  in  the  midst 
of  a  distinguished  circle,  with  a  duke  holding  her  gloves, 
and  an  ambassador  her  fan.  All  are  very  delightful  per- 
sonations; and  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  Bellini's 
music  in  each  case  receives  the  amplest  justice.  We 
give  Mdlle.  Cruvelli  all  praise  for  havmg  walked  away 
from  all  three  readings 

"  Her  Amina,  as  we  have  intimated,  is  neither  a  hero- 
ine, a  simpleton,  nor  a  lady,  A  village  maiden  is  seldom 
one  of  the  three.  Cruvelli  has  probably  studied  her 
Amina  on  the  green  turf  of  one  of  the  villages  of  her 
own  country,  and  among  the  best  class  of  the  peasant 
girls  who  meet  to  dance  in  the  cool  evening,  after  their 
own  and  their  lovers'  work  is  over. 

"The  Amina  of  Mdlle.  Cruvelli  is  warm-hearted  and 
impulsive  —  energetic,  but  not  with  mere  stage  energy, 
but  with  that  of  a  loving  and  intelligent  nature,  sur- 
prised and  grieved,  and  eager  to  have  justice  done  to 
itself  by  those  on  whom  its  affections  centre.  It  is  not 
what  is  called  an  '  interesting'  personation  —  there  is  too 
much  truthfulness  about  it  to  enable  it  to  claim  that 
limiable  commonplace  of  laudation.  But  it  is  not  melo- 
dramatic, in  the  unfavorable  sense  of  a  misused  word, 
and  is  as  decidedly  a  work  of  art  as  her  noble  Fidelio 
or  her  magnificent  Korma." 


Of  her  Leonora  in  Fidelio  the  Musical  World  says : 
*'  Cruvelli  literally  sang  and  acted  better  than  ever  in 
Leonora.  The  delight  of  the  cognoscenti  was  expressed 
in  unmistakable  terms,  while  that  of  the  general  public 
was  unanimous  and  unbounded.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
were  never  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with  Sofie  Cruvelli, 
never  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  her  greatness.  .... 
Not  only  the  public  is  with  her,  but  the  entire  press  —  at 
least  all  the  '  better  brothers '  thereof —  and  if  there  be 
an  exception,  it  only  proves  the  rule.  Sofie  Cruvelli's 
Fidelio,  on  Tuesday  night,  was  a  grand,  complete,  and 
powerful  perfonnance,  and,  as  we  have  hinted,  was  more 
finished  and  decided  than  ever.  The  '  Hope '  song  was 
exquisitely  given,  and  the  points  in  the  grand  trio  in  the 
second  act  were  rendered  with  irresistible  force.  The 
B  and  C  in  alt  were  taken  and  sustained  with  a  certain- 
ty and  tone  equal  to  a  cornet-a-piston." 

In  Don  Fasquale  Madame  La  Grange  twice  created  a 
furore  by  singing  SchulhofTs  Mazurha^  a  thing  difficult 
enough  to  play  on  the  piano.  Cruvelli  did  a  similar 
feat  by  introducing  into  the  Barhiere  "  Rode's  Air  and 
Variations."  Cruvelli  plainly  is  the  sta,r  at  Lumley's; 
she  was  soon  to  appear  in  Otello^  in  Lucrezia  Borgia^  in 
the  Huguenots^  —  in  the  last  supported  by  Madame  La- 
Grange,  MdUe.  Angri,  Lablache,  Ferlotti,  Bel- 
LETTi,  Gardoni  and  Calzolari — truly  a  remarkable 
caste! 

At  the  Royal  Italian,  they  have  had  U  Flauio  Ma- 
gico  again,  Lucrezia  Borgia^  "  The  Mai'tyrs,"  and  Ro- 
bert le  Biable,  in  which  Mme.  Jullien's  Alice  made  a 
great  impression,  Tamberlik  "sang  splendidly,"  and 
Castellan's  Isabella  was  "  lad3'-like  and  striking." 
Since  which,  the  Puritanic  the  "Elixir  of  Love,"  &c.; 
and  Spohr's  Faust  is  in  preparation,  with  Castellan, 
Tamberlik,  Ronconi  and  Formes.  Jullien's  new 
opera,  '■  Peter  the  Great"  will  speedily  follow. 

Bosio  and  Bettini.    "  Vivian"  in  the  Leader  says: 

"  Signer  Bettini,  a  robust,  or  rather  robustious,  tenor, 
made  his  appearance  at  Her  Majesty's,  iu  Ernani^  -with 
mediocre  success.  Not  much  more  can  be  said  of  Mdlle. 
Angiolina  BosiOj  who  appeared  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  in  DElisir  d'  Amore,  without  exciting  more  than 
tepid  enthusiasm.  She  is  pretty,  gi-aceful  and  at  ease  on 
the  sta^e.  Her  voice  agreeable,  though  uncertain  in  its 
intonation,  her  execution  facile  without  brilliancy." 

We  subjoin  some  more  opinions : 

"  Mme.  Bosio  made  a  favorable  impression  throughout, 
always  excepting  the  case  of  the  flood  of  ambitious^o7'i- 
iure  with  which  she  deluged  her  last  air,  and  in  which 
she  over-taxed  both  her  facihty  of  execution  and  her 
powers  of  endurance.  In  other  respects  her  perfoiTnance 
was  dramatically  very  lively  and  agreeable,  and  vocally 

S 'easing  and  even,  without  being  particularly  startling, 
me.  Bosio's  voice  is  a  softly-toned  soprano,  of  moderate 
compass  and  power,  destitute  of  timbre,  but  round  and 
flutey  in  tone,  and  used  with  good  method  and  very  fair 
facility.  As  a  comic  artist  she  shows  decided  talent,  and 
was  indeed,  so  far  as  Adina  went,  a  mistress  of  the  craft. 
Her  first  song  over,  she  seemed  as  much  at  home  as 
though  a  veteran  on  the  Covent-garden  boards,  and  acted 
withli  playful  sprightliness  and  a  perfect  command  of 
stage  business  which  denoted  long  and  steady  practice. 
Her  best  points  were  the  sprightly  and  jwasi-sentimental 
airs  with  which  the  part  is  studded,  and  which  she  gave 
with  great  sweetness  and  vocal  finish." —  CJironicle. 

"  We  doubt  whether  it  would  not  have  gone  off  rather 
more  coldly  with  a  keener  audience.  Her  voice  possesses 
considerable  sweetness  and  delicacy,  and  has  been  care- 
fully cultivated,  but  evinces  tokens  of '  wear  and  tear '  in 
some  of  the  upper  notes  where  employed  in  sostenuto  pas- 
sages. Her  best  successes  were  achieved  in  those  pas- 
sages where  taste  and  feeling  are  called  for  rather  than 
brilliant  display.  Her  acting  as  the  Italian  village 
coquette  was  exceedingly  pleasing  and  seemed  to  take 
with  the  house."  —  Advertiser. 

"  Mme.  Bosio,  as  Adina^  ought  never  to  have  been  pre- 
sented in  that  part  as  the  successor  of  Viardot  and  Mme. 
Castellan.  Mme.  Bosio  has  a  pure  Italian  style  of  sing- 
ing, but  there  is  no  timbre  in  the  voice,  her  intonation  is 
defective,  and  her  comedy  is  too  stiff  and  frigid  for  the 
adequate  assumption  of  the  village  coquette.  The  trem- 
olo of  a  fatigued  organ  became  painfully  palpable  in  the 
"  Prendi  per  me,"  in  which  her  ambition  in  vocal  flights 
was  gi-eat,  but  her  means  of  accomplishment  too  limited 
to  be  successful. 

"  Bettini  has  a  tall  commanding  figure,  and  a  very 
powerful  chest  voice;  but  as  an  actor  lacks  intelligence, 
and  as  a  singer  has  little  taste  and  less  refinement.  Bet- 
tini was  taken  prematurely  from  Italy  to  sing  at  the 
Grand  Opera  in  Paris;  and  his  transatlantic  travels  have 
certainly  not  improved  his  style.  Tenors,  however,  of 
the  class  to  which  Bettini  belongs,  even  if  that  class  be 
not  the  first,  are  of  use,  if  not  of  value,  in  a  theatre,  in 
lyric  works,  in  which  a  very  strong  organ  with  lasting 
powers  is  exacted.  In  the  concerted  pieces  of  '  Ernani,' 
requiring  immense  physical  exertion,  he  successfully 
vied  with  Mdlle.  Cmvelli's  Elvira."'—! llustrated  News. 

"A  new  Prima  Donna,  Mme.  Bosio,  made  her  rfcS^fi 
last  night  in  the  partof  Adina.  She  made  avery  favora- 
ble impression,  and  promises  to  be  an  acquisition  to  the 


theatre.  She  is  a  pretty  little  woman,  and  in  her  pic- 
turesque Itahan  costume  looked  the  rustic  coquette  to 
admiration.  She  was  what  the  French  call  geniille,  min- 
gling natural  grace  and  refinement  with  the  sauciness 
which  belongs  to  the  character.  Her  singing,  too,  was 
exceedingly  agreeable.  Her  voice  has  not  much  power, 
but  it  is  sweet  and  tunable,  and  her  style  has  the  elegance 
and  pohsh  of  a  good  musician.  She  was  wannly  ap- 
plauded and  her  success  was  decided."  —  London  Daily 
News. 

New  Philharjionic  Society.  The  sixth  and  last 
concert  took  place  on  the  9th.  We  quote  from  the  notice 
of  the  I/yndon  Times. 

"  The  progi'amme  was  as  follows :  — 
part  I. 
Choral  Symphony  (No.  9,)     .     .     Beethoven. 

PART   II. 

Selection  from  Cantata,     .     .     .     Dr.  Wylde. 

Fragments  from  '  Faust,'  .     .     .    Hector  Berlioz. 

Solo  Piano  Forte,  Mad.  Pleyel,  .    Liszt. 

Choi-us,  '  Blessed  be  the  Home,'      Benedict. 

Overture,  (Jubilee,)  ....  Weber. 
Conductor  —  M.  Hector  Berlioz. 
"  The  repetition  of  Beethoven's  Nmth  Symphony,  with 
chorus,  was  justified  by  its  success  at  a  previous  concert. 
The  performance  was  even  better  than  before  —  the  best, 
in  short,  we  have  ever  heard  of  this  stupendous  work. 
The  chorus  was  perfect  throughout,  both  in  decision  and 
intonation ;  and  even  the  almost  impossible  solo  voice 
parts,  with  rare  exceptions,  were  sung  ^^dth  undeviating 
correctness  by  Madame  Clara  Novello,  Miss  Williams, 
Herr  Reichart,  and  Herr  Staudigl.  The  orchestra  merits 
unqualified  praise.  The  execution  of  the  three  instru- 
mental movements  was  faultless.  The  Symphony  cre- 
ated the  same  enthusiasm  as  at  the  hist  perfonnance. 
Not  the  least  merit  of  M.  Berlioz  is  that  of  having  been 
instrumental  in  making  such  a  work  —  the  grandest  in- 
spiration of  the  chief  master  of  the  orchestra  —  intelli- 
gible and  accept^ible  to  the  general  public.  Upwards  of 
2,000  persons  listened  to  the  choral  Symphony  last  night, 
at  Exeter  Hall,  with  the  strictest  and  most  unremitting 
attention,  and  at  the  end  of  each  movement  gave  vent 
to  their  delight  in  loud  and  prolonged  cheering;  after 
which  M.  Berhoz  was  called  for  and  vociferously  ap- 
plauded  

"  The  next  featui'c  of  interest  in  the  concert  was  the 
selection  from  the  lyrical  drama  of  Faust.  The  last 
gi'eat  work  of  Berlioz,  La  Damnation  de  Faust  (composed 
during  a  tour  in  Germany),  has  been  placed  by  philo- 
sophical critics  at  the  head  of  all  the  productions  of  its 

author The  pieces  selected  were  a  pastoral  and 

air  of  Faust,  alone  in  the  meadows;  a  rondo  and  chorus 
of  shepherds;  a  recitative  of  Faust;  the  Marche  Hmv- 
groise,  another  recitative  of  Faust;  and  a  chorus  and 
dance  of  sylphs  and  gnomes.  Some  of  these  were  pre- 
sented four  years  ago,  when  M.  Berlioz  was  musical 
director  at  Drui-ylane  Theatre,  under  the  management 
of  M.  Jullien.  The  impression  they  then  produced  was 
of  no  common  nature;  but  last  night  they  created  a 
furore  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  Even  in  the 
fragments  given  there  were  so  many  beauties  of  the 
highest  order,  that  the  sternest  sceptic  could  hardly  be 
cold  enough  to  deny  the  claims  of  M.  Berlioz  as  a  com- 
poser of  imagination  —  a  musical  painter,  in  short.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  be  so  constituted  as  to  listen  unmoved 
to  the  pastoral  introduction  in  the  air  of  Faust,  in  the 
meadows  —  to  the  prelude  in  the  air  of  Mephistopheles 
—  to  the  chorus  of  sylphs  and  gnomes — to  the  orchestral 
waltz,  which  follows  it  —  and  last,  not  least,  to  the  over- 
whelming Marche  Hongroise.  The  chaiTii  of  these,  it  is 
true,  depends  in  a  gi-eat  measure  upon  the  marvellous 
instrumentation  in  which  M.  Berlioz  has  clothed  them; 
but  not  altogether,  since  exquisite  fancy,  flowing,  natm-al, 
and  expressive  melody,  and  strong  dramatic  coloring 
abound  in  every  movement.  If,  as  some  pretend,  the 
effects  produced  by  M.  Berhoz  are  not '  musical,'  we  are 
sorry  for  it.  We  feel  bound  to  assert,  without  hesitation, 
that' he  is  a  true  poet,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  hear 
his  compositions  without  being  deeply  interested,  and 
impressed  by  the  memory  of  them  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards. If  what  M.  Berlioz  writes  be  not  music,  so  much 
the  worse  for  music,  since  it  proves  that  the  ear  may  be 
delighted,  the  intelligence  enchained,  and  the  feefings 
moved  by  something  which,  though  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  sound,  is  independent  of  the  art  which 
claims  melody  and  harmony  as  its  elements.  Let  us  at 
once,  however,  disclaim  any  such  opinion,  and  own,  on 
the  contrary,  that,  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging, 
M.  Berlioz  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  gifted  of  mu- 
sicians." 

The  Times  makes  some  complaint  that  the  Society  did 
not  fulfil  all  its  promises,  as  to  bringing  out  Mendels- 
sohn's Walpurgis  Night  and  the  finished  parts  of  his 
opera,  iore/e^ ;  but  concludes  with:  "  We  may  fairly  say 
that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Royal  Itahan 
Opera,  no  musical  institution  in  this  country  has  ever 
been  inaugurated  more  auspiciously  than  the  New  Phil- 
harmonic Society." 

"  ViEuxTEMPs  AND  Mme.  Pleyel.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  one  of  the  greatest  performers  on  the  violin, 
conferred  a  special  interest  on  the  extra  matinee  given  on 
Tuesday  by  Mr.  Ella.  M.  Vieuxtemps  having  surpassed 
his  immediate  predecessor,  De  Beriot,  by  a  long  dis- 
tance, must  now  be  regarded  as  the  veritable  chief  of 
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the  Belgian  school,  which  many  consider  the  first  of  all. 
The  progress  made  by  the  violin  since  the  time  of  Paga- 
nini  is,  in  a  very  large  measure,  due  to  him.  Like  his 
Gennan  coteraporary,  Ernst,  M.  Vieuxtemps  is  not  only 
an  accomplished  executant,  but  an  admirable  composer 
for  his  instiimient.  Although  stiU  young,  his  works  are 
received  as  models,  and  already  belong  to  the  classic 
repertory.  For  volume  and  fine  qualiljr  of  tone,  gran- 
deur of  bowing,  invariable  exactness  of  intonation,  and 
thorough  command  of  every  requisite  of  perfect  mechan- 
ism, M.  Vieuxtemps  has  no  superior.  In  that  which 
more  particularly  appertains  to  the  intellectual  part  of 
his  art,  he  is  scarcely  less  distinguished.  His  reading  of 
the  great  composers  is  masterly.  Not  so  much  remark- 
able for  mere  grace  as  for  elegance  and  breadth  of 
phrasing,  there  is,  iu  his  style,  a  prevalent  simplicity 
which,  accompanied  and  elevated  by  the  soundest  judg- 
ment, can'ies  witli  it  a  legitimate  and  nresistible  charm. 
M.  Vieuxtemps  is  never  either  common-place  or  exagge- 
rated in  his  expression,  and  though  he  may  not  so  fre- 
quently ti'ansport  his  audience  to  enthusiasm  as  one  or 
two  of  his  cotemporaries,  few,  if  indeed  any,  leave  the 
ear  and  the  judgment  so  thoroughly  satisfied  as  he  at  the 
end  of  a  performance.  M.  Vieuxtemps  played  twice  on 
Tuesday  —  a  solo  of  his  own  composition,  in  wliich  his 
wonderful  powers  of  execution  were  exhibited  with  re- 
markable efiect,  and  Beethoven's  violin  sonata  in  F,  with 
piano  forte  (Op.  23.)  The  sonata  was, perhaps,  the  most 
perfect  musical  treat  which  Mr.  Ella  has  provided  for  liis 
subscribers  during  the  present  season.  Supported  at  the 
piano  forte  by  ]\Iadame  Ple^'cl,  who  in  strictly  classical 
music,  as  in  the  brilliant  fantasias  of  the  modern  school, 
is  equally  iinrivalied,  M.  Vieuxtemps  was  entirely  at  his 
ease,  and  the  result  was  a  performance  as  faultless  as  it 
was  exciting.  Had  Beethoven  taken  the  pains  to  indi- 
cate by  signs  in  his  sonata  every  shade  of  expression, 
every  effect  of  ritardando  and  accelerando^  every  little 
grace  of  manner,  in  short,  the  whole  catalogue  of  minute 
points  that  constitute  what  is  termed  '  style '  iu  the  per- 
formance of  a  musical  work,  he  could  scarcely  have 
differed  in  .any  essential  point  from  this  reading  adopted 
by  Mme.  Pleyel.  ( ! )  Disdaining,  as  she  invariably  does, 
the  frigid  indifference  of  performers  who  think  the  pre- 
cise delivery  of  the  written  notes  all  that  is  absolutely 
required,  the  accomplished  pianist,  while  adhering  to  the 
text,  gave  full  play  to  her  imagination,  ( ! )  and  imparted 
to  each  movement  a  distinct  cliaracter.  The  allegro  was 
flowing  and  simple;  the  slow  movement  the  perfection 
of  sentiment ;  thejinale  playful,  brilliant,  and  charmingly 
varied.  The  understanding  between  the  two  great  per- 
fonners  was  perfect ;  the  expression  of  one  was  echoed 
by  that  of  the  other,  and  from  beginning  to  end  there 
was  an  intimate  alhance  of  feeling,  which  gave  to  the 
exquisite  music  of  Beethoven  its  fullest  and  most  varied 
meaning.  No  two  artists,  indeed,  could  be  better  assort- 
ed to  each  other  than  Madame  Pleyel  and  il.  Vieux- 
temps."— London  Times,  10th. 

Me.  Otto  Dkesel.  This  gentleman,  for  some  time 
resident  in  New  York,  and  one  of  the  most  genial  and 
fond  interpreters  of  Chopin's  delicate  music,  has  recently 
given  a  matinee  in  London.  He  had  just  arrived  from 
Germany  with  many  new  compositions.  The  attend- 
ance (at  the  Beethoven  Rooms)  was  so  crowded  that 
"  one-third  of  the  audience  were  in  the  lobbies  and  on 
the  staircases."  He  produced  a  trio  and  a  quartet,  as- 
sisted by  the  great  violinist,  Joachim,  and  others.  These 
compositions,  according  to  the  Times,  showed  decided 
cleverness,  but  originality  and  fluency  of  ideas  were 
wanting.  Six  of  his  own  German  songs  too  were  sung, 
two  by  Mr.  Swift  and  four  by  Mile.  Jetty  Treffz.  One,  a 
"Serenade,"  was  quite  successful.  —  Besides  his  own 
works,  Mr.  Dresel  played  with  Charles  Hall^,  two  piano 
forte  duets,  by  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn;  and  a  mas- 
terly performance  of  Sebastian  Bach's  Chaconne  for  the 
violin  (with  piano  accompaniment  by  Mendelssolm)  by 
Herr  Joachim,  completed  the  programme. 

Old  Philharmonic.  Seventh  Concert.  Another  of 
those  immensely  solid  programmes.  Two  Sjinphonits: 
Mozart's  in  G  minor  and  Beethoven's  in  D,  No.  2.  Two 
Concertos :  by  Beethoven  and  Spohr.  Two  Overtures : 
Oberm  and  Tell.  All  admirably  played,  besides  vocal 
pieces  (by  Castellan,  Formes  and  Gai-doni),  of  which, 
says  the  Times,  "  the  less  said  the  better."  The  next 
programme  is  to  include  a  new  Symphony  by  the  cele- 
brated Ferdinand  HUler. 

The  Musical  Festivals.  There  will  be  four  this 
year.  1.  At  Oxford,  Sir  H.  E.  Bishop,  Director,  on 
the  22d,'  23d  and  24th  of  June.  2.  At  Bhrmingham, 
under  Costa,  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th  of  September. 
3.  That  of  the  three  choirs  at  Hereford,  under  the  cathe- 
di-al  organist,  Mr.  Townshend  Smith,  on  the  14th,  15th, 
16th  and  17th  of  September.  4.  The  Norwich  and  Nor- 
folk Festival  under  Benedict,  on  the  21st,  22d,  23d  and 
24th  of  September;  where  will  be  produced  two  now 
oratorios  (Dr.  Bexfield's  "  Israel  Restored,"  and  Mr. 
Pierson's  "  Jerusalem." )  At  Bhmingham,  Mendelssolm's 
Loreley. 


Madame  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt  was  present  on 
the  15th  at  the  "  Musical  Union,"  when  Vieuxtejips 
played  Tartini's  Sonata  del  Diavolo.  (Tartini,  who  died 
in  1770,  declared  that  he  founded  this  Sonata  on  a  dream, 
in  which  he  heard  il  Diavolo  play  the  violin  with  masterly 
skiU.) 

Madame  Goldschmidt  and  Mdlle.  Wagnee,  were 
both  present  the  same  evening  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre, 
to  \vitness  the  German  theatricals. 

Count  Rossi,  the  husband  of  Sontag,  was  in  London, 
and  the  "  Teutonic  syren  "  herself  soon  expected. 

Paris. 

A  New  Female  Violinist.  The  Gazette  celebrates 
Mdlle.  Desieee  Feeey,  a  yoimg  girl  of  sixteen,  who 
plays  the  viohn  remarkably,  both  as  to  execution  and  to 
musical  sentiment,  and  calls  her  "  the  charming  echo  of 
the  violinists  Alard,  Bazzini,  De  Beriot,  Ernst,  Hauraann, 
Leonard,  Vieuxtemps,  and  better  still,  of  MilanoUo." 
She  holds  her  instrament  gi-acefuUy  and  pleases  at  first 
sight.  She  is  a  pretty  and  plquanie  bmnette ;  and  in 
spite  of  her  black  hair  buckled  a  la  Ninon  de  Lenclos 
and  her  cliildish  manner,  there  is  an  air  of  good  breed- 
ing and  no  affectation  in  the  precocious  virtuoso.  She 
is  the  pupU  of  Haumann  and  De  Beriot  and  obtained  the 
first  prize  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Binissells.  "  Her  easy 
bowing,  her  brilliant  trill,  her  staccato,  her  truth  of  in- 
tonation even  in  double  stops,  her  elegant,  piu'e  and 
sympathetic  style,  make  her,  if  not  the  rival,  at  least 
the  sister  of  Teresa  Milanollo;  one  might  say  he  saw  re- 
vived in  her  the  young  Maria  Milanollo,  snatched  from 
Art  so  prematurely." 

M.  HiiBERBiEE.  The  Central  Bureau  of  Music  has 
purchased  and  is  soon  to  pubhsh  the  New  Method,  just 
completed  by  this  pianist,  who  seems  gaining  gi'ound  in 
Paris.  The  book  will  be  entitled :  New  FingcHngs :  an 
Appendix  to  the  Piano  Forte  Metliods. 

Geand  Opera.  No  change  of  programme.  Always 
the  Juif  Enfant,  always  the  same  crowd  and  splendor. 
Roger,  the  tenor,  was  to  leave  for  Germany,  and  Guey- 
mard  to  return  from  Loudon  to  supply  his  place.  Mas- 
sol  and  Tedesco  would  remain  some  time  longer.  By 
the  end  of  May  Le  Juif  had  been  given  seventeen 
times. 

Rossini's  Moise  and  Verdi's  Jerusalem  were  in  re- 
heai'sal  for  the  summer. 

Mme.  Laeorde  had  been  singing  with  much  success 
at  Metz.  After  the  rehearsal  of  Une  Songe  d'line  Nuit 
d'Ete,  in  which  she  was  to  make  her  last  appearance, 
the  artists  of  the  theatre,  orchestra  and  chorists,  went 
with  enthusiasm  to  offer  her  a  serenade. 

Italy. 

Rome.  The  Miserere  of  Allegri  was  stmg  at  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel  in  Holy  Week.  Although  these  old  religious 
works  have  no  pianos,  fortes,  crescendos,  &c.,  indicated, 
yet  the  traditional  style  of  delivery,  founded  by  Baini, 
is  so  well  preserved  that  they  are  still  executed  with  the 
same  perfection  as  ever. 

Verona.  A  new  Opera  buffa,  called  H  Parnichiere 
della  Reggenza,  by  maestro  Pedrotti,  on  whom  the  Ital- 
ians found  hopes,  was  brought  out  with  brilliant  success. 
The  young  composer  was  called  out  m&re  than  Hiirty 
times  I  The  principal  singers  were  Rebussini,  Neri,  and 
Zucchini. 

Milan.  The  maestro  Antoni  Traversari  had  returned, 
to  write  an  opera  to  a  libretto  of  Peruzzini,  entitled: 
Maritana.  —  There  was  also  at  MUan,  the  miiestro  Nini, 
author  of  La  MoresciaUa  d'Ancre  and  several  other 
operas. 

Florence.  Marcello's  Miserere  was  performed  at 
the  Institute  of  St.  Catherine.  The  pubHc  were  ravished 
by  the  sweet  beauties  of  this  chef-d'ceuvre.  Choruses, 
song,  accompaniment,  all  seemed  sublime. 

Mantua.  A  new  opera,  Taldo,  by  mriesti-o  Lncio 
Campiavi,  was  successful. 

Monaco.  Spontini's  Vestale,  which  had  not  been 
heard  for  many  years,  was  brought  out  on  the  10th  of 
May.  The  public,  cold  to  the  Propliite  and  the  Enfant 
Prodigue,  was  enthusiastic  about  the  sublime  beauties  of 
Spontini's  masterpiece. 


IhtrtiHtrntntH. 


L  I  T  T  L  E     E  V  A  ■ 

^SM^X   &.   BEAUTIFUL   MUSIC   &,  POETRY. 

LITTLE  EVA,  UNCLE  TOJPS  GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  A 
Song  composecl  and  Dedicated  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Eeecheb 
Stowe,  author  of  Uncle  Tom's'  Cabin.  Poetry  by  John  G. 
"Whittier  :  Music  by  Manuel  Emilio. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions,  both  poetical 
and  musical,  ever  published  in  the  country,  and  we  predict  for 
it  a  popularity  as  widespread,  as  has  been  that  of  the  thrilling 
and  beautiful  story  npon  which  it  is  founded.  Price  25  cents. 
For  sale  by  the  principal  Book  and  Music  Dealers  in  the  coun- 
try.    Published  by 

JOHN  p.   JEWETT  &   CO., 

13    3t  Nos.  17  &,  19  CornhUl,  Boston. 

NEW    LINE    ENGRAVING. 

"  mnE  DESTRUCTION   OF    THE    TOT^'ER  OF   BABEL, 
X     and  Dispersion   of   the    Races,"   engraved    by  Prof. 

Thaeter,  after  the  "celebrated  Frescoe  p-ainting  by  WnilAM 

VON  Kaulbach  in  the  New  Mu.seiini  at  Berlin. 

Specimens  for  subscription  may  be  seen  for  a  few  days  at 
12    3t  N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13   Tremont  Row. 

$\mmx  Ifttrnnnti  Cnnrerte, 

AT  THE  MELODEON, 

BY    THE 

Gerntaoia  Serenade  Band. 

THESE  CONCERTS  will  take  place  SVERY  FRIDAY,  at 
4:  o^clock,  P.  M.  Packages  containing;  four  tickets,  at  50 
cents  a  package,  can  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places,  and  at 
the  door  on  the  afternoons  of  the  Concerts,  where  single  tickets 
at  25  cents  each,  may  also  be  had. 

10    tf  G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader,  364  Tremont  St. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL, 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall  Asso- 
ciation are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  the  use  of 
their  HALL  and  LECTURE  ROOM,  (entrance  on  Bumstead 
Place  and  on  >yinter  Street,)  by  Religious  Societies,  for  rhe 
purpose  of  regular  worship  on  Sundays,  after  the  ISth.  of  No- 
vember next. 

The  Music  Hall,  furnished  with  Organ,  &c.,  will  seat  three 
thousand  persons,  and  the  Lecture  Room,  eight  hundred. 
Written  applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  at 
No.  39  Court  Street,  who  will  give  such  further  information  as 
shall  be  desired.  I'RANCIS  L.  BATCHELDER, 

10    tf  Clerk  B.  M.  IT.  A. 

NEW  IVrUSIOAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  .f  24  to  S14  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STAEAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

The  Nightingale'' s  Nest^  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thater  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  ba^s,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.    Price,  .^6  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  New  Instructions  for  the  Piano ;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing^  by  Julius  Knorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.     Price,  3f2. 

G.  P.  ii.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Hajndel,  Hatdn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.    tf 

OZERNY'S  PIANO  FORTE  METHOD. 

As  a  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable. — 
London  Morning  Chronicle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utility  it  can  never  be  surpassed. — 
J.  A.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  superior  to  all  others. 
— Drawing- Room  Journal.^  Philadelphia. 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  publications. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidly  taldng  the  place  of  all  other  methods. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It  is  calculated  to  impart  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — Baltimore  Patriot. 

A  book  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorough  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Sun. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  published. — Norfolk  County 
Journal. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work. — 
N.  Y.  Scientific  American. 

The  most  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind.— ilfasoji'i 
Choral  Advocate. 

It  is  a  standard  work  iu  the  musical  circles  of  Great  Britain. 
—  The  Asmoncan. 

A  deservedly  popular  work. — Philadelphia  Mercury. 

Czerny  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
berg,  Listz  and  Doehler. — La  France  Musicalc. 

PubUshed  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  BookseUers  in  the 
Union.  Apr.  10.    t£ 

DEPOT    FOR 
HoMBflRopsLtiiic   Kooks  &:  Medieioies ; 

HYDROPATHIC   BOOKS  ;  Phonographic  and  Phonotypic 
Works ;  Fo\vler  &  Wells'  Publications  on  Phrenology 
and  Physiology,  &c. ;    Writings  of  Emanuel    Swedenborg, 
Theological  and   Philosophical ;    Barometers,  Thermometers, 
&c.     For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
Apr.  10.  tf  OTIS  CLAPP,  23  School  St. 
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E.   H.  WADE, 

197  WashiMgton   Street,   Boston. 

PUBI.ISHER  <fc  DEAIiER  IN  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  >]usical  Merfhandise  of  every  description.  Publislier 
of  BEKTIXI'S  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.     PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  published  by  W,  H.  Oakes,  C.  Bradlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10.  ■  tf 

ni'U§ICA]L    1V®KKS 
RECENTLY     PUBLISHED    BY 

MASON   &  LAAV, 

23  Parlt  Row,  Opposite  Astoi-  House,  N.  York:. 

THE  ACADEMY  VOCAIilST.  A  Collection  of  To- 
cal  Music,  arrauged  for  the  use  of  Seminaries,  High 
Schools,  Singing  Classes,  &c.  By  George  F.  Root,  Professor 
of  Music  in  Rutgers  and  Spingler  Institutes,  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  &c.  With  a  complete  course  of 
Elementary  nnstruction,  Vocal  Exercises,  and  SolfeggioSj  by 
Lowell  IVIason. 

This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  our 
Higher  Schools  and  Institutions.     The  music  is  arranged  for 
three  parts,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  he  sung  exclu- 
sively by  female  voices  or  by  a  mixed  choir.     Whenever  solo.s 
occur,  a  simple  accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Porte  or  Melode- 
on  has  been  added.     The  work  is  printed  from  now  English 
type  and  on  beautiful  paper.     Retailprice,  62  1-2  cents. 
ZUNDEIi'S  ORGAIV  BOOK.     By  John  Zundel.     Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Susj  Voluntaries  and  Interludes  for  the 
Organ,  Melodeon,  Seraphine,  &c.     With  Introductory  Re- 
marks, Description  of  Stops,  Directions  for  the  Purchase  of 
Organs,  &c.,  adapting  the  work  especially  to  the  wants  of 
young  organists,  and  those  who  have  made  sufficient  progress 
to  accompany  plain  Psalmody  on  the  Organ,  Melodeon,  or 
Seraphine.     Retailprice^  ®1.50 
THE  GI.EE  HIVE.     BOSTON  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 
A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  selected  and  arranged 
for  the  Musical  Conventions  and  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music.    By  Lowell  Mason  and  George 
James  Webb. 

Here  are  Thirty-three  choice,  tasteful,  and  sprightly  Glees 
and  Part  Songs,  mostly  new,  from  the  best  Authors,  sold  at  an 
exceedingly  low  price.  It  is  just  the  book  wanted  by  Singing 
Clubs,  Societies,  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle.  Retail  price, 
38  cents. 

WlIiBEK,»S  SCHOOL  MUSIC,     A  Collection  of  Thir- 
ty-six New  and  Beautiful  Simgs,  arranged  for  Schools  and 
Juvenile  Classes.     By  L.  Wilder,  Teacher  of  Music  in  the 
Brooklyn  Music  Schools,  &c. 
This  work  has  already  been  adopted  in  the  Schools  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  &c.     Retail  price,  18  3-4  cents. 
CAIVTICA   I-AUDIS  ;    Or,  THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  OP 
CHURCH   MUSIC.     By  Lowell  Mason,  Professor  in  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society's  Collection,  Carmina  Sacra,  and  other  of  the 
most  popular  Music  Books  in  the  country ;  and  George 
James  Webb,  Professor  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music, 
and  Editor  of  many  valuable  Musical  AVorks. 

The  increased  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  received,  and 
the  unprecedented  success  of  this  book,  MASON  AND 
WEBB'S  LATEST  WORK,  as  well  as  the  warm  commendations 
it  has  received  from  the  Musical  Profession  generally,  establish 
it  as  the  best  and  most  attractive  collection  of  Church  Music 
which  even  these  celebrated  authors  have  ever  produced.  It 
contains  a  greater  amount,  as  well  as  variety,  of  truly  beauti- 
ful new  tunes,  anthems,  chants,  and  other  pieces,  than  any 
similar  work  ;  besides  a  copious  collection  of  the  standard  old 
tunes.  The  Elements  of  Vocal  Music  have  been  newly  and 
most  carefully  prepared,  and  to  adapt  it  more  particularly  to 
Choirs  and  Singing  Schools,  about  Two  Hundred  Solfeggio 
Exercises  and  Progressive  Lessons  have  been  added.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  testimonials  from  the  press,  it  having  been 
pronounced  the  "  most  valuable  Book  of  Church  Music  ever 
ISSUED."  it  has  received  from  every  section  of  the  country  the 
unqualified  approbation  of  more  than  One  Hundred  Profes- 
BORB  AND  Teachers  of  Music.    Retail  price,  88  cents. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 
MARX'S  MUSICAIi  COMPOSITION.    The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Musical  Composition.     By  Adolph  Bernard 
Marx,  Doctor  of  Music,   &c.      Translated  from  the  third 
German  Edition,  and  edited  by  Hermann  S.  Saroni. 
A.  B.  Mars  holds  such  high  rank  in  Germany  as  a  writer 
upon  the  subject  of  Musical  Composition,  that  any  recommen- 
dation of  his  great  work  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  musical  literature  of  the  land  which  is  emphatically 
the  home  of  music,  would  be  superfluous.     It  is  without  a 
rival  as  a  treatise  upon  this  subject,  thoroughly  scientific  and 
yet  adapted  to  popular  comprehension. 

The  present  translation  is  beautifully  printed  in  406  octavo 
pages,  and  bound  in  English  cloth.    Retail  price,  ^2.50. 

NEW  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK. 
TEMPIiE  MELODIES.  A  Collection  of  nearly  all  the 
Standard  and  Popular  Tunes,  in  connection  with  Five  Hun- 
dred Favorite  Hymns  ;  arranged  as  a  Hymn  and  Tune  Book 
for  Vestries.  Social  Meetings,  Congregational  and  Family 
Worship,  &c.    By  Darius  E.  Jones. 

This  work  has  already  been  introduced,  and  is  used  with 
great  satisfaction  and  profit  in  the  vestries  of  many  Churches 
and  in  the  Congregations  of  some,  while  the  pubhshers  have 
received  numerous  recommendations  from  Clergymen  and 
others.  Those  who  love  the  old  tunes,  and  who  deem  it  a 
desirable  object  that  as  many  as  possible  should  unite  in  the 
singing,  especially  at  social  meetings,  will  find  this  exactly  the 
book  wanted. 

%*  Two  Editions  of  the  Work  are  published  —  an  Octavo 
Edition,  price  One  Dollar ;  a  Duodecimo  Edition,  price  Sev~ 
enty-Jive  Cents.  Both  Etlitions  are  the  same  as  regards  con- 
tents, PAGE  for  page,  and  vary  only  in  the  size  of  type.  A 
liberal  discount  ^viU  be  made  when  ordered  by  the  quau  tity 
for  Churches,  Vestries,  &c. 

New  York,  Apr.  17.  tf 


NEW  &,  VALUABLE  MUSIC  BOOKS 

RECENTLY   PUBLISHED   BY 

OLIVER  DITSON,....50^roiV. 

SPOHR'S  GRAIVO  VIOIOIIV  SCHOOL,  being  an 
exact  reprint  of  the  latest  European  editions,  with  all  the 
author's  new  revisions  and  improvements.  One  volume, 
quarto.     Price,  3r3. 

%*  Among  the  many  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  Violin 
School  one  is  remarkable,  that  the  Elementary  Instructions  do 
not  precede  the  practical  portion  of  the  work  as  in  other 
Schools,  but  are  combined  therewith  ;  by  this  iinion  the  pupil 
is  enabled  to  take  the  Violin  in  hand  at  the  first  lesson ;  in 
fact,  he  should  and  must  then  commence  with  it.     The  author's 
knowledge,  as  observable  in  his  Preface,  is  no  small  addition 
to  the  truly  practical  distinctions  of  this  School ;  his  style  is 
simple,  clear,  noble,  and  elegant,  alike  attractive  and  useful 
as  a  standard  to  the  pupil  as  to  the  master. 
Czemy's   Exercises  in  "Velocity.     (30  Etudes  de  la 
Velocite,)  preceded  by  Nine  New  Introductory  Exercises,  and 
concluded  by  a  New  Study  on  Octaves,  (composed  expressly 
for  this  edition,)  for  the  Piano  Forte-     From  the  Nineteenth 
London  Edition,  with  Notes.     By  J.  A.  Hamilton.     In  three 
Numbers.    Price  of  each,  50  cents.    Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume, $1.25. 

*^.*  Calculated  to  develop  and  equalize  the  fingers,  and  to 
insure  the  utmost  brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  execution. 
NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 
Tlie  Seminary  Class  Book,  of  Music,  designed  for 
Seminaries,  High  Schools,  Private  Classes,  etc.,  containing 
Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Exercises,  Solfeggios,  and  a 
copious  selection  of  Secular  and  Saci'ed  Songs,  Duets  and 
Tries.     By  E.  L.  White  and  T.  Bissell. 

%*  The  above  work  has  been  before  the  public  only  one 
year,  yet  it  has  become  a  universal  favorite,  and  is  used  in  all 
parte  of  the  Union.  During  the  past  j'ear  every  inquiry  has 
been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  way  it  could  be  im- 
proved and  made  fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended,  and  from  suggestions  thus  obtained  the  publisher 
has  been  induced  to  add  to  and  in  other  ways  improve  it.  It 
is  now  pronounced  to  be  exactly  what  is  wanted,  and  as  such 
it  is  offered  to  the  public. 

O^  The  above  books  can  be  obtained  in  large  or  small 
quantities  of  the  publisher,  115  Washington  St.,  and  of  music 
dealers  and  booksellers  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canadas.  7    tf 

CHOICE    MUSIC    BOOKS 

published  and  for  sale  by 

OLIVER    DITSON, 

115    W  asliiiig-toii     street,    Boston. 

CZERNY'S  Method  for  the  Piano,      ....  f3.00 

Bertini's  Instructions  for  the  Piano,      .        .        .  3.00 

Hunten's  Piano  Forte  Instructions,      ....  1.50 

The  Child's  First  Music  Book, 50 

The  Piano  without  a  Master, .50 

The  Melodeon  without  a  Master, .50 

The  Guitar  without  a  Master,        ,        .        .        .        .  .50 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  for  Guitar,    ....  2.00 

Lablache's  Complete  Method  of  Singing,       .         .        .  2.50 

Vocal  Exercises  and  Solfeggios  —  Lowell  Mason,  .        .  1.00 

Spohr's  VioUn  School, 3.00 

Wragg's  Flute  Instructor, 1.00 

Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,       ....  2.50 

The  Seminary  Class  Book  of  Music,       .        .      ■  .         .  .50 

Czerny's  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,     ....  .50 

Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music, .25 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass, ,75 

Five  Thousand  Musical  Terms — A  Complete  Dictionary,  .50 

Apr.  10.  tf 

MUSIC     BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED  BY 

BENJAMIN  B.  MUSSEY  &  CO. 

39    Coriiliill,    Boston. 

BERTINI'S    PIANO    POUTE    INSTRUCTOR. 
A  Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for  the  Piimo  Forte. 

By  Henry  Bertini.  The  only  complete  and  correct  edition 

published. 

TUe  Modern  Harp,  or  BOSTON  SACRED  BIELODIST. 
A  Collection  of  Church  Music.  By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  B. 
Gould. 

Tlie  Opera  Cliorus  Boole.  Consisting  of  Trios,  Quar- 
tets, Quintets,  Solos,  and  Choruses,  from  the  most  pop- 
ular Operas.    By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

Sabbatli  Scliool  Lute.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
appropriate  Melodies,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath 
Schools. 

The  Tyrolian  Lyre.  A  Glee  Book  consisting  of  easy 
pieces,  arranged  mostly  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass  voices,  for  the  use  of  Societies,  Schools,  Clubs,  Choirs, 
and  the  social  circle.    By  E.  L.  White  and  John  E.  Gould. 

Sacx'eil  Clioi'ii.'S  Book.  Consisting  mostly  of  Selections 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn, Kombeeg,  Neukomm,  Rossini,  &c.  &c.,  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte.  Suitable  for 
singing  societies,  and  advanced  schools.  By  Edward  L. 
White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

TUe  .lenny  ILlncl  Glee  Book.  Consisting  of  the 
most  popular  Songs  sung  by  Mad'lle  Jenny  Lind.  By 
David  Paine. 

Popular  School  Song  Books  ;  THE  WREATH 
OF  SCHOOL  SONGS.  By  Edward  L.  White  and  John  E. 
Gould. 

Elementary  Music  Book.    By  Benjamin  F.  Baker. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

OLD  AND  MODERN 

ENGLISH,  l^RENCH,  ITALIAN  AND   GERMAN 
PIfiOOFS    ami   PKBNTS, 

In    liine^    Mezzotint,     liitliogi-apli,    6lc,    &c. 

PLAIN  AND    COLORED. 

THE  particular  attention  of  Connoisseurs  is  invited  to  the 
opportunity  which  is  now  presented,  for  making  additions 
to  their  collection.?  of  valuable  ENGRAVINGS,  as  many  Proofs 
and  rare  Impressions  of  celebrated  Pictures,  which  are  also 
engraved  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists,  are  for  sale  at 

Apr.  10.  tf  N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13   Tremont  Row. 


MR.     ARTHURSON, 

HAVING  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  is  prepared  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  Pupils 
for  instruction  in  ihe  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  ITALIAN  AND 
ENGLISH  VOCALIZ.\TION.  Terms,  per  quarter,  S50.  The 
first  month,  three  lessons  per  week  —  each  lesson  one  hour's 
duration. 

The  advantages,  which  a  long  residence  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  has  given  him,  of  studying  under  the  iirst 
masters  of  the  day,  will,  he  doubts  not,  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  desirous  of  rapid  advancement  in  the  art.  The  above 
terms  include  instruction  in  the  Italian  language,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the  voice, 
and  a  distinct  articulation. 

Communications  may  he  addressed  to  the  care  of  Geo.  P. 
Reed,  17  Tremont  Row.  3    3m 

Mvs.  ROSA  GAKCIA  ©e  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE, SINGING  &.GUITAR, 

3  Seneca  St.,  corner  Han*isou  Avenue. 

MR.  Ke  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Boston,  Apr.  10.  3m 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

No.  344  W^asliington   Street,   Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIAWO   FOKfE    MAWUFACTUffiER, 

334  Wasliiaigtou    Street,   Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

JOSEPH   L.   BATES, 

K"o.  129  Washington   Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Pai'asols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

KE^WS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTAI.OZZIAIV  SCHOOL  SOIVG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
bv  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johsson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
Tliis  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tho  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
PubUshedby  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.,  Boston. 

%*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  No.  36  Seliool  Street, 
(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &e.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 
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T.  R.  MARVIN  &,  E.  L.  BALCH, 

IVo.  4:3   Congress   Street, 

HAVING  EVERY  FACILITY  for  executing  work  in  their 
line  with  neatness  and  despatch,  solicit  the  patronage  of 
their  friends  and  the  public. 

The  junior  partner  having  devoted  several  years  exclusively 
to  this  branch  of  the  profession,  we  feel  warranted  in  assuring 
satisfaction  to  those  who  wish  for  superior  work. 
Boston,  May  1, 1852.  6    3m 

J.   BUTTERFIELD, 
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AT  THE  OFFICE  OF 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OP  MUSIC, 
31  Scliool  Street,  Boston* 

RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  stjuare,  (8  lines.)  or  less,  first  insertion,      .    .  SO. 50 
"  "  ''  each  additional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,       .     .        50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
21  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TWO   DOLLAKS   PER  ANNUM. 

For  Rates  of  AdveHising^  see  last  page. 
Postage,  in  advance,  for  any  distance  not  exceeding 
fifty  miles,  Jive  cents  per  quarter ;  for  any  distance  not 
exceeding  tkree  liundred  miles,  ten  cents  per  quai'ter. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  School  St. 
By  REDDING  &  CO.,  8  Slate  St. 
"    GEO.  P,  REED  &  CO.,  13   Tremont  Row. 
"    DEXTER  &  BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Slrf.it,  N.  Y. 
"    SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  483  Broadviay,  N.  Y. 
"    MASON  &  LAW,  23  Park  Row,  New    York. 
"    a.  ANDRE.  229   Cliestnut  St.,  rhUadelpkia. 
"    F.  D.  BENTEEN,  Baltimore. 
"    JOSEPH  SHILLINGTON,   Washington,  D.  C. 
"    COLBDRN  &  FIELD,   Cincinnati,   O. 
"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  0. 

Persons  willing  to  become  Agents  for  procuring  subscrU>ers, 
especially  Music-Dealers  and  Teachers,  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Editor,  as  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  commissions  allowed. 

[From  "  Lectures  and  MisceUanies,"  by  Henry  James.] 

On  Universality  in  Art. 

Tlie  sphere  of  Art  properly  so  called,  is  tlie 
sphere  of  man's  spontaneous  productivity.  I  say 
his  spontaneous  productivity,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish it  on  the  one  hand  from  his  natural  pro- 
ductivity, or  that  which  is  prompted  by  his  phys- 
ical necessities',  and  on  the  other  from  his  moral 
productivity,  or  that  which  is  prompted  by  his 
obligations  to  other  men.  Thus  the  sphere  of 
Art  embraces  all  those  products  of  human  genius, 
which  do  not  confess  the  parentage  either  of  ne- 
cessity or  duty.  It  covers  whatsoever  is  pro- 
duced without  any  external  constraint,  any  con- 
straint imposed  by  the  exigencies  either  of  our 
physical  or  social  subsistence.  We  do  not  call 
the  shoemaker  an  artist,  because  we  know  very 
well  that  he  is  animated  in  his  vocation  not  by 
any  inward  attraction  to  it,  not  by  any  over- 
mastering love  of  making  shoes,  but  simply  by 
the  desire  of  making  a  living  for  himself  and  his 
family.  What  prompts  him  to  work  is  not  any 
spontaneous  and  irrepressible  delight  in  it,  any 
such  delight  as  makes  the  work  its  own  reward, 
but  simply  a  feeling  of  obligation  to  himself  and 
his  family.  He  makes  no  shoe  for  the  pure  plea- 
sure of  making  it,  but  because  he  would  so  put 
bread  into  the  mouths  of  his  family.  Thus  his 
productivity,  being  enforced  both  by  necessity 
and  duty,  being  enforced  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  himself  and  the  duty  of  providing  for 
those  whom  society  makes  dependent  on  him,  is 
not  spontaneous  or  free,  does  not  in  other  words 
obey  an  internal  attraction,  and  consequently 
falls  utterly  without  the  sphere  of  Art.  The 
shoemaker  is  not  an  Artist.  He  is  only  an  Arti- 
san or  Workman. 

It  is  evident  from  this  analysis  then  that  Art 
does  not  simply  imply  production,  but  production 


of  a  certain  order.  It  implies  as  I  have  already 
said,  spontaneous  production,  or  production  which 
is  energized  from  within  the  producer,  and  not  by 
his  physical  or  social  necessities.  And  now  that  I 
may  remove  all  manner  of  ambiguity  or  obscurity 
from  the  subject,  let  me  explain  to  you  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  spontaneity  in  man,  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  his  spontaneous  action. 

All  action  is  the  product  of  two  forces  or  ele- 
ments, one  internal  which  we  call  its  end  or  object ; 
the  other  external  which  we  call  its  means  or  sub- 
ject. No  action  is  possible  unless  it  enjoy  this 
double  parentage,  unless  it  proceed  from  a  certain 
generative  or  paternal  end,  through  a  certain 
formative  or  maternal  means.  Here  for  example 
is  an  action. «  I  place  my  hat  on  my  head.  This 
action  acknowledges  the  congress  or  conjoint 
parentage  of  two  elements,  one  originating  or  be- 
getting, the  other  mediating  or  serving :  namely, 
1.  A  desire  in  me  to  protect  my  head  from  the 
weather ;  2.  An  obedient  physical  oi'ganization. 
Were  it  not  for  the  first  element  here,  which  was 
my  desire  to  protect  my  head  from  the  weather, 
the  second  element,  which  is  my  physical  organi- 
zation, would  have  remained  inert,  and  the  action 
accordingly  would  not  have  taken  place. 

Now  the  first  or  propagative  element  of  this 
action,  is  denominated  its  object ;  the  second  or 
instrumental  element  is  denominated  its  subject. 
Such  is  the  invariable  genesis  of  action,  that  its 
objective  element  or  the  object ybr  which  the  ac- 
tion is  done,  bears  the  relation  of  father  to  it ;  and 
its  subjective  element,  or  the  means  by  which  it 
is  done,  bears  the  relation  of  mother. 

You  perfectly  perceive  then  that  all  action  pro- 
perly so  called  embodies  two  elements,  one  inter- 
nal and  generative,  which  we  denominate  its  end 
or  object,  the  other  external  and  formative  which 
we  denominate  its  means  or  subject. 

Now  such  being  the  nature  of  all  action,  it  is 
the  precise  peculiarity  of  spontaneous  action  that 
it  always  makes  the  object  fall  -within  the  subject, 
that  it  never  allows  the  object  to  lie  out  of  or  be- 
yond the  subject's  self  I  call  this  the  peculiarity 
or  distinction  of  spontaneous  action,  because  both 
natural  and  moral  action  exhibit  an  exactly  con- 
trary order.  They  both  place  the  object  of  the 
action  without  the  subject,  make  the  object  exter- 
nal to  the  subject.  When  I  act  spontaneously 
the  object  or  motive  of  my  action  lies  within  my- 
self who  am  the  subject  of  it :  when  I  act  simply 
naturally,  much  more  when  I  act  merely  morally, 
the  object  or  motive  of  my  action  lies  without 
myself:  that  is  to  say  in  the  one  case,  the  object 
is  my  external  physical  organization  ;  in  the  other 
case,  it  is  my  fellow-man. 

^         ******         * 

Invention  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  aesthetic 
activity.  A  work  of  Art  is  that  which  is  complete 
in  itself,  which  involves  its  own  end,  or  presents 
the  perfect  unity  of  object  and  subject.  Thus  in 
the  ease  in  question  —  the  invention  of  shoes  — 
the  human  feet  are  unclad.  They  need  a  protec- 
tion against  the  elements,  but  such  a  protection  as 
shall  not  imjjair  the  natural  vigor  and  freedom  of 


the  foot.  Now  in  perfoi-ming  this  work,  my  object, 
or  that  which  generates  and  governs  my  activity, 
is  a  certain  idea  or  conception  within  my  own 
mind.  If  the  result  perfectly  express  this  idea  or 
mental  conception,  the  work  will  be  complete  in 
itself,  will  be  a  work  of  Art.  The  shoe  may  not 
fit  any  actual  foot  of  man,  yet  this  circumstance 
will  not  affect  its  ajsthetic  merit.  My  design  was 
not  to  fit  a  shoe  to  a  particular  foot :  that  is  the 
business  of  the  shoemaker  or  artizan :  but  to  mve 
outward  form  or  body  to  an  inward  idea.  If  I  do 
this,  then  1  have  done  a  perfect  work,  a  work  of 
Art,  whether  the  actual  result  be  or  be  not  availa- 
ble to  a  particular  use. 

Now  what  the  artizan  or  shoemaker  does,  is 
merely  to  adapt  my  invention  to  a  particular  foot. 
He  seizes  the  universal  idea  to  which  I  have  given 
embodiment,  and  applies  it  to  a  specific  use.  He 
does  not  invent  anew  form  ;  he  merely  moulds  an 
existing  and  universal  form  to  a  particular  exi- 
gency. Thus  his  activity  is  imperfect,  is  not  com- 
plete in  itself  If  his  shoe  does  not  fit  the  foot  it 
is  intended  for,  it  is  made  in  vain,  since  it  was 
made  not  for  its  own  sake  like  my  shoe,  but  for  the 
sake  of  that  particular  foot  which  after  all  it  does 
not  fit. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny  the  existence  of  every  degree  of  skill  in 
the  workman.  I  only  mean  to  deny  that  the 
highest  skill  constitutes  what  men  call  Art.  The 
Artist  is  oftentimes  extremely  deficient  in  skill,  or 
mere  executive  talent ;  in  other  words  he  is  often 
unhappily  a  very  poor  artisan.  Talent  or  skill 
belongs  to  the  artisan.  It  may  abound  in  one  man, 
and  be  extremely  defective  in  another,  so  that  one 
shall  properly  be  called  a  good  workman  and  the 
other  a  poor  one.  But  we  do  not  talk  of  a  good 
Artist,  or  a  poor  Artist.  For  Art  is  positive, 
claiming  a  substantive  majesty,  and  beggaiing  aE 
adjectives  to  set  forth  its  praise.  The  Artist  is 
not  the  man  who  paints  a  landscape  or  a  porti-ait 
better  than  any  other  man.  It  is  not  the  man  who 
writes  a  better  poem,  or  builds  a  more  symmetric 
edifice  than  another.  It  is  not  the  man  of  any 
specific  mode  of  industry  or  productive  action.  It 
is  simply  the  man  who  in  all  these  modes  works 
from  an  ideal,  works  to  produce  or  bring  forth  in 
tangible  form  some  conception  of  use  or  beauty 
with  which  not  his  memory  but  his  inmost  soul  is 
aglow. 

Thus  in  estimating  a  work  of  Art,  you  would 
seek  to  ascertain  how  far  its  genetic  idea  or  mental 
conception  had  been  fulfilled,  how  far  in  other 
words  the  sentiment  of  the  piece  impressed  you. 
It  may  be  that  Salvator  paints  ti-ees  more  ac- 
curately than  Poussin.  This  proves  not  that 
'  Poussin  was  not  a  true  disciple  of  Art,  but  only 
that  Salvator  was  a  better  workman,  a  more  faith- 
ful reproducer  of  nature.  For  all  this,  Poussin 
may  impress  you  with  a  much  deeper  feeling  of 
Art  than  the  other.  His  pictures  may  be  much 
fuller  of  sentiment,  may  be  a  far  ampler  revela- 
tion of  beauty  to  the  soul.  For  Aj-t  does  not  He 
in  copying  nature.  Nature  only  furnishes  the 
Ai-tist  with  the  material  by  means  of  which  to  e.x- 
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press  a  beauty  still  unexpressed  in  nature.  He 
beholds  in  nature  more  than  nature  herself  holds 
or  is  conscious  of.  His  informing  eye  it  is  which 
gives  her  that  soul  of  beauty,  that  profoundly 
humau  meaning,  -which  alone  keeps  her  from  being 
burdensome  to  the  spirit.  Nature  rules  only  in 
the  young  and  immature,  only  where  the  sensuous 
imagination  still  predominates.  She  is  the  menial 
of  the  Artist,  or  if  that  word  seem  too  harsh,  she 
is  his  nimble  and  airy  servitor  eager  to  do  his  royal 
bidding.  She  is  simply  the  platform  or  theatre 
for  the  revelation  of  that  infinite  and  divine  beauty 
which  dwells  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  makes  itself 
visible  in  all  his  spontaneous  action.  Hence  na- 
ture should  never  predominate  in  the  realm  of 
Art,  but  only  serve.  And  accordingly  no  one 
ever  employs  a  painter  to  reproduce  upon  the 
walls  of  his  chamber  the  actual  landscape  which 
smiles  before  its  windows.-  For  no  one  wishes  to 
see  nature  merely  imitated  or  reproduced.  He 
wishes  to  see  it  imaging  a  nobler  beauty,  a  subtler 
ideal  charm,  than  his  eyes  have  yet  beheld. 
Therefore  he  imports  a  foreign  sky  to  ar'orn  his 
parlors,  and  finds  in  the  sunny  meads  and  terraced 
cliffs  of  other  lands,  a  deUght  unexhausted  by  his 
past  experience. 
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[Translated  from  the  German  of  Hoffhahn.] 

RITTER  GLUCK. 

A  REMINISCENCE   OP   THE  TEAR  1809. 

The  latter  part  of  autumn  in  Berlin  has  usually 
a  few  fine  days  left.  The  sun  steps  friendhly 
forth  out  of  the  clouds,  and  rapidly  the  moisture 
evaporates  in  the  luke-warm  air  that  breathes 
through  the  streets.  Then  you  see  a  long  and 
motley  procession  —  exquisites,  plain  citizens  with 
the  good  wife  and  the  dear  little  ones  in  Sunday 
clothes,  priests,  Jewesses,  young  barristers,  cour- 
tezans, professors,  dress-makers,  dancers,  officers, 
&c.,  moving  through  the  lindens  toward  the  park. 
Soon  aU  the  places  are  taken  at  Klaus  and  We- 
ber's ;  the  Molirriiben  (?)  coffee  smokes,  the  ex- 
quisites light  their  cigars,  they  talk,  they  dispute 
about  war  and  peace,  about  Madame  Bethmann's 
shoes,  whether  they  were  gTey  or  green  on  a  recent 
occasion,  about  the  commercial  treaty  and  bad 
currency,  &c.,  tiU  all  melts  away  into  an  aria  from 
Fanchon,  with  which  a  harp  out  of  tune,  a  pair 
of  discordant  violins,  a  consumptive  flute  and  a 
spasmodic  bassoon  are  torturing  themselves  and 
their  hearers.  Close  against  the  railing  which 
separates  Weber's  enclosure  from  the  highway, 
stand  several  httle  round  tables  and  garden  stools ; 
here  one  breathes  the  free  air,  observes  the  comers 
and  goers,  is  removed  from  the  cacophonous  din 
of  that  accursed  orchestra :  here  I  take  a  seat  and 
yield  myself  to  the  easy  play  of  my  fancy,  which 
brings  me  friendly  forms,  with  whom  I  hold  con- 
verse about  science,  about  Art,  about  all  that  man 
should  hold  most  dear.  More  and  more  motley 
floats  the  sea  of  promenaders  by  me  ;  but  nothing 
disturbs  me,  nothing  can  scare  my  fantastic  com- 
pany away.  Only  the  accursed  Trio  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly mean  waltz  tears  me  away  from  the 
dream-world.  I  only  hear  the  screaming  upper 
part  of  the  vioKn  and  flute  and  the  ground-bass 
of  the  droning  bassoon ;  they  go  up  and  down 
continually  in  octaves,  that  rend  the  ear,  and  in- 
voluntarily, like  one  seized  by  some  burning  pain, 
I  cry  out : 

"  What  crazy,  noisy  music  !  those  abominable 
octaves  !"    Near  me  some  one  murmurs : 

"  Cursed  fate  !  another  octave-hunter  1" 

I  look  up  and  am  now  aware  for  the  first  time 
that,  unobserved  by  me,  another  man  has  taken  a 
place  at  the   same  table ;    he  fastens  his  look 


straight  upon  me,  nor  can  I  keep  my  eyes  away 
from  him. 

Never  did  I  see  a  face,  a  form,  which  so  quickly 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  me.  A  gently 
arched  nose  terminated  a  broad,  open  forehead, 
with  remarkable  prominences  over  the  bushy, 
half-grey  eyebrows,  beneath  which  the  eyes 
flashed  forth  with  an  almost  wild  and  youtliful 
fire ;  (the  man  might  have  been  over  fifty).  The 
softly  formed  chin  stood  in  singular  contrast  with 
the  closed  mouth,  and  a  sarcastic  smile,  produced 
by  the  singular  play  of  the  muscles  in  the  sunken 
cheeks,  seemed  to  resist  the  deep,  melancholy 
earnestness,  that  rested  on  the  forehead.  Only  a 
few  grey  thin  locks  lay  behind  the  large  ears, 
that  stood  out  from  the  head.  A  very  wide, 
modern  overcoat  enveloped  the  tdl,  meagre  form. 
As  my  look  fell  upon  the  man,  he  dropped  his 
eyes,  and  went  on  with  the  business,  in  which  my 
exclamation  probably  had  interrupted  him.  In 
fact  he  was  with  evident  satisfaction  shaking 
tobacco  out  of  several  little  papers  into  a  large 
heap  before  him  and  moistening  it  with  red  wine 
out  of  a  half-pint  flask.  The  music  had  ceased  ; 
I  felt  the  necessity  of  addressing  him. 

"  It  is  well,  that  the  music  is  still ,"  said  I ;  "  that 
was  past  endurance." 

The  old  man  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  me  and  shook 
out  the  last  paper. 

"  It  were  better,  that  they  never  played  at  all," 
I  resumed.     "  Are  you  not  of  my  opinion  ?" 

"  I  am  of  no  opinion,"  said  he.  "  You  are  a 
musician  and  a  connoisseur  by  profession  ..." 

"  You  are  mistaken  ;  I  am  neither.  I  once 
learned  the  piano  and  thorough  bass,  as  a  thing 
belonging  to  a  good  education,  and  then  they  told 
me  among  other  things,  that  nothing  produces  a 
more  repulsive  effect  than  where  the  bass  pro- 
gresses in  octaves  with  the  upper  voice.  I  took 
it  then  upon  authority  and  always  since  have 
found  it  verified." 

"  Keally  ?"  he  interrupted,  and  then  rose  and 
walked  off  slowly  and  thoughtfully  toward  the 
musicians,  while  he  frequently,  ivith  eyes  upturned, 
tapped  with  the  flat  of  his  hand  upon  his  forehead, 
like  one  who  tries  to  recall  some  recollection.  I 
saw  him  speak  with  the  musicians,  whom  he 
treated  with  an  imposing  dignity.  He  returned, 
and  scarcely  was  he  seated,  when  they  began  to 
play  the  overture  to  Iphigenia  in  Aulis. 

With  half-closed  eyes,  arms  crossed  upon  the 
table,  he  listened  to  the  Andante  ;  gently  moving 
his  left  foot,  he  marked  the  entrance  of  the  voices ; 
now  he  raised  his  head  —  cast  a  quick  glance 
round  —  the  left  hand,  with  fingers  spread  apart, 
rested  on  the  table,  as  if  he  were  grasping  a  chord 
on  the  piano  —  the  right  hand  he  lifted  on  high : 
it  was  a  kapellmeister,  giving  out  to  the  orchestra 
the  entrance  of  another  Tempo —  the  right  hand 
falls  and  the  Allegro  begins  !  —  A  burning  flush 
flies  over  his  pale  cheeks  ;  the  eyebrows  contract 
on  the  wrinkled  forehead,  an  inward  madness 
flames  from  the  wild  look  with  a  fire  that  more 
and  more  consumes  away  the  smile,  that  still  hov- 
ered about  the  half-opened  mouth.  Now  he  leans 
back,  his  eyebrows  draw  up,  the  play  of  the 
muscles  on  the  cheeks  returns  again,  the  eyes 
flash,  a  deep,  internal  pain  resolves  itself  into  a 
delight  which  seizes  and  convulses  every  fibre  — 
he  draws  his  breath  deep  from  his  breast,  drops 
stand  upon  his  brow ;  he  indicates  the  entrance 
of  the  tutti  and  other  leading  passages ;  his  right 
hand  never  quits  the  beat,  with  the  left  he  puUs 
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out  his  handkerchief  and  passes  it  over  his  face. 
And  so  he  quickened  with  flesh  and  blood  the 
skeleton,  which  that  pair  of  violins  gave  of  the 
overture.  I  heard  the  soft,  melting  complaint, 
with  which  the  flute  ascends,  when  the  storm  of 
the  violins  and  basses  has  spent  its  rage  and  the 
thunder  of  the  drums  is  silent ;  I  heard  the  softly 
pulsing  tones  of  the  violonceUi,  of  the  fagotto, 
filling  the  heart  with  unutterable  sadness ;  the 
tutti  returns  again ;  hke  a  giant  dread  and  tall  the 
unisono  stalks  on,  the  muffled  complaint  dies  out 
under  his  crushing  footsteps 

The  Overture  was  ended  ;  the  stranger  let  both 
arms  drop  and  sat  there  with  closed  eyes,  like  one 
exhausted  by  over-exertion.  His  flask  was  empty  ; 
I  filled  his  glass  with  Burgundy,  which  I  had  ordered 
in  the  meantime.  He  fetched  a  heavy  sigh,  and 
seemed  to  wake  out  of  a  deep  dream.  I  urged  him 
to  drink ;  he  did  it  without  ceremony,  and  while  he 
tossed  off  the  full  glass  at  a  draught,  he  cried  out : 
"  I  am  satisfied  with  the  performance !  the  orches- 
tra bore  itself  bravely !" 

"  And  yet,"  I  took  up  the  word  —  "  yet  these 
were  but  feeble  outlines  of  a  master-piece  exe- 
cuted in  living  colors." 

"  Do  I  judge  rightly  ?  —  You  are  no  Berliner !" 

"  Entirely  right ;  I  only  stay  here  occasionally." 

"  The  Burgundy  is  good :  but  it  is  growing 
cold." 

"  Then  let  us  go  into  the  room  and  there  empty 
the  bottles." 

"  A  good  suggestion  —  I  don't  know  you  :  nor 
on  the  other  hand  do  you  know  me.  We  will 
not  ask  each  other's  names  :  names  are  sometimes 
troublesome.  I  drink  Burgundy,  it  costs  me 
nothing,  we  like  each  other's  company,  and  so  let 
it  be !" 

He  said  all  this  in  a  pleasant  humor.  We  had 
entered  the  chamber ;  as  he  sat  down  he  threw 
open  the  overcoat  and  I  remarked  with  astonish- 
ment that  he  wore  underneath  it  an  embroidered 
vest  with  long  lappets,  black  satin  breeches  and  a 
very  small  silver  rapier.  He  buttoned  the  coat 
carefully  up  again. 

"  Why  did  you  ask  me  if  I  was  a  Berliner  ?"  I 
began. 

"  Because  in  that  case  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  you." 

"  That  sounds  mysterious." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  —  well, 
that  I  am  a  composer." 

"  StUl  I  do  not  guess  your  meaning." 

"  Then  pardon  my  exclamation  beforehand : 
for  I  see,  you  do  not  at  all  understand  Berlin  and 
the  Berliners." 

He  got  up  and  walked  heavily  back  and  forth 
several  times  ;  then  he  stepped  to  the  window  and 
sang  scarce  audibly  the  Chorus  of  Px'iestesses 
from  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  while  now  and  then 
he  knocked  upon  the  window  pane  where  the 
tuiii  comes  in.  With  wonder  I  remarked,  that  he 
gave  certain  new  readings  to  the  melodies,  which 
struck  me  by  their  power  and  novelty.  I  let  him 
act  out  his  humor.  He  had  finished  and  came 
back  to  his  seat.  Deeply  impressed  by  the  strange 
conduct  of  the  man  and  the  fantastical  expres- 
sions of  a  rare  musical  talent,  I  was  silent.  After 
a  while  he  began  : 

"  Have  you  never  composed  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  tried  my  hand  in  Art :  but  I 
found  all  that  I  had  written,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
in  moments  of  inspiration,  flat  and  tedious  after- 
wards :  so  I  let  it  alone." 

—       T^a^ 
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"  You  have  done  -wrong ;  for  tlie  verj'  fact  that 
you  have  rejected  your  own  eflforts  is  no  bad  proof 
of  your  talent.  One  learns  music  as  a  boy,  be- 
cause Papa  and  Mama  will  have  it  so ;  thereupon 
one  goes  to  jingling  arid  to  fiddhng  without  mercy ; 
but  imperceptibly  the  sense  grows  more  suscepti- 
ble to  music.  Perhaps  the  half-forgotten  Thema 
of  a  little  song,  now  differently  sung,  was  the  first 
original  thought;  and  this  embryo,  laboriously 
nourished  from  extraneous  sources,  grew  to  a 
giant,  that  absorbed  all  about  it  and  converted  it 
into  its  own  marrow  and  blood  !  Ha !  how  is  it 
possible  even  to  allude  to  the  thousand  ways  in 
which  one  comes  to  composing  !  —  It  is  a  broad 
thoroughfare,  where  all  jostle  along  and  shout  and 
scream :  We  are  initiated  !  we  are  at  the  goal ! 
Through  the  ivory  door  one  enters  the  realm  of 
dreams :  few  get  even  once  to  see  the  door,  and 
still  fewer  pass  through !  It  looks  adventurous 
here.  Mad  shapes  flit  to  and  fro,  but  they  have 
character  —  some  more  than  others.  They  do  not 
let  themselves  be  seen  upon  the  thoroughfare ; 
only  behind  the  ivory  door  are  they  to  be  found. 
It  is  hard  to  come  out  from  this  kingdom ;  as  be- 
fore Alcina's  castle,  monsters  guard  the  way  —  it 
whirls  —  it  spins  rouiid  —  many  dream  out  the 
dream  in  the  kingdom  of  dreams  —  they  melt 
away  into  a  dream  —  they  cast  no  shadow  more, 
else  would  they  by  the  shadow  become  conscious 
of  the  ray  that  penetrates  this  kingdom  :  but  a 
few  only,  awakened  from  the  dream,  rise  up  and 
walk  through  the  realm  of  dreams  —  they  come 
to  the  truth  —  the  highest  moment  arrives  :  the 
contact  with  the  eternal,  the  unspeakable !  — 
Behold  the  sun  ;  it  is  the  Trichord,  out  of  which 
the  accords,  hke  stars,  shoot  down  and  weave  you 
about  with  fiery  threads  —  enveloped  chrysalis- 
like in  fire  you  lie  there,  until  the  Psyche  wings 
her  way  aloft  into  the  sun." 

With  these  last  words  he  sprang  up,  and  cast 
his  eyes  and  his  hand  upwards.  Then  he  sat 
down  again  and  quickly  drained  the  glass  that 
had  been  filled  for  him.  A  pause  ensued,  which 
I  might  not  interrupt,  for  fear  of  turning  the  ex- 
traordinary man  off  his  track.  At  last  he  went  on 
more  calmly : 

"  When  I  was  in  the  kingdom  of  dreams,  a 
thousand  pangs  and  terrors  racked  me  !  It  was 
night  and  I  was  frightened  by  the  grinning  larva 
of  the  monsters,  that  stormed  in  upon  me  and 
now  plunged  me  into  the  abyss  of  the  sea,  now 
bore  me  aloft  in  the  air.  Then  bright  rays  flashed 
through  the  night,  and  the  rays  were  tones,  which 
encircled  me  with  lovely  clearness  —  I  awoke 
from  my  pains  and  saw  a  great,  clear  Eye,  that 
lookeci  into  an  organ  and  as  it  looked,  there  came 
forth  tones,  that  glimmered  and  intertwined  in 
noble  accords,  such  as  I  had  never  before  con- 
ceived of.  Melodies  streamed  up  and  down,  and 
I  swam  in  this  stream  and  wanted  to  go  under  : 
then  the  Eye  looked  at  me  and  held  me  up  over 
the  roaring  waves.  —  It  became  night  again  ;  then 
two  colossi  in  shining  harness  came  upon  me : 
Groimd-tone  and  Quint  (fifth)  !  they  tore  me 
aloft,  but  the  Eye  smiled  :  '  I  know  what  fills  thy 
breast  with  longing ;  the  soft,  tender  youth.  Tierce 
(third),  will  step  between  the  colossi;  thou  wilt 
hear  his  sweet  voice,  behold  me  again,  and  my 
melodies  will  be  thine.'  " 

He  paused. 

"  And  did  you  see  the  Eye  again  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  it  again  !  —  FoV  years  I  sighed  in 
the  kingdom  of  dreams  —  there  —  yes  there !  — 


I  sat  iu  a  glorious  valley,  and  listened  how  the 
flowers  sang  to  one  another.  Only  a  sunflower 
was  silent  and  mournfully  inclined  her  closed 
calix  to  the  earth.  Invisible  bands  drew  me  to- 
wards her  —  she  raised  her  head  —  the  caUx 
opened  and  out  of  it  the  Eye  flashed  upon  me. 
And  now  the  tones,  like  rays  of  light,  proceeded 
from  my  head  to  the  flowers,  which  eagerly  sucked 
them  in.  Greater  and  greater  grew  the  leaves  of 
the  sunflower  —  flames  streamed  from  them  — 
they  enveloped  me  —  the  Eye  had  vanished  and 
I  was  in  the  flower  cup." 

At  these  last  words  he  sprang  up  and  hurried 
with  swift,  youthful  steps  out  of  the  chamber.  In 
vain  I  waited  for  his  return  ;  so  I  resolved  to  go 
to  the  city. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


OLD     M  AN'S     SONG.* 

FKOM  THE  GERMAN  OF  KUCKEET. 

Stern  life  for  me  hath  frosted 

The  house-roof  o'er; 
But  warmth  enough  remaineth 

Inside  the  door. 
The  Winter's  breath  has  whitened 

My  crown  so  hoar ; 
Yet  flows  the  blood,  as  redly, 

At  th'  heart's  good  core. 
The  cheek's  young  bloom  hath  fleeted. 
The  roses  have  retreated, 
All  retreated, 

One  by  one. 
Where  have  they  all  retreated  ? 

To  th'  heart's  deep  core ; 
The  bloom  is  there  repeated, 

That  erst  they  wore. 

Are  all  the  joyous  streams  of 

The  world  di-ied  up  ? 
One  soft  rill  through  my  bosom 

Still  laves  the  shore. 
Are  aU  the  nightingales  in 

The  woods  grown  dumb  ? 
One  wakes  in  me,  that  cheereth 

The  midnight  hour. 
"  Lord  of  the  house,"  it  singeth, 
"  Make  fast  the  door, 
And  let  the  world,  the  old  one, 

Press  in  no  more. 
Shut  out  the  frosty  breath  of 

Eeality ; 
And  only  to  sweet  dreamings 

Give  roof  and  floor." 


*This  Song  has  been  set  to  music  for  a  bass  voice,  by  Franz 
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ROSSINI. 


BY  J.   S.  DWIGHT. 


We  have  briefly  contrasted  the  "  Sentiment  of 
various  Musical  Composers  "  (See  Journal  of  last 
week),  ending  with  Beethoven. 

Now  for  a  very  opposite  type.  At  the  head  of 
the  new  Italian  line  stands  unquestionably  Ros- 
sini —  the  strongest,  most  original,  most  creative, 
elegant,  accomplished,  of  all  the  masters  of  Italian 
opera  ;  though  never  very  deep,  and  seldom  going 
to  the  heart,  as  do  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  many 
others  who  have  shown  much  feebler  genius.  But 
he  is  a  miracle  of  exhaustless,  sparkling  invention. 
He  never  lacks  ideas,  and  does  not  hug  a  few 
happy  inspirations  through  opera  after  opera, 
until  his  melodies  seem  bedridden,  as  we  mnst 
painfully  confess  to  find  it  the  case  with  more  than 
one  production  of  the  author  of  "  Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia," and  "  Lucia  di  Lannnermoor."  His  melodies 
all  come  out  fresh,  felicitous,  and  to  the  point ;  as 
natural  and  obvious  as  they  are  brilliant.  No 
other  composer  could  carry  along  such  a  weight 


of  ornament,  and  not  seem  cold  and  barren  and 
sophisticated. 

His  instrumentation  is  always  rich ;  his  over- 
tures are  complete  forms  of  art.  Bellini,  Doni- 
zetti, Verdi,  have  produced  none  that  deserved 
the  name,  in  comparison  with  his.  There  is  no 
end  to  his  variety  in  opera ;  that  is,  within  his 
plane  of  spiritual  experience,  which  of  course  is 
not  the  highest.  The  "  Barber  of  Seville,"  sug- 
gested by  Mozart's  "  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  is  the 
most  elegant,  bewitching,  graceful,  and  refined 
specimen  of  musical  comedy  that  we  possess.  It 
is  a  whole  library  of  the  larightest,  fancifuUest, 
most  original  and  piquant  tunes,  such  as  haunt 
the  streets,  and  are  a  part  of  the  treasured  gaiety 
of  all  lovei-s  of  music  and  bright  life.  There  is  a 
fine,  hearty  epicureanism  about  it.  Everything 
in  it  sounds  famihar  to  one  who  never  heard  it  as 
a  whole  befoi'e  ;  and  everything  is  as  bright  as  a 
laughing  child's  face  in  the  morning.  The  author 
of  the  barber's  song,  Largo  al  Factotum,  has  con- 
tributed his  part  to  the  good  cheer  of  mankind. 
His  "  Otello,"  the  most  florid  and  elaborate  of  all 
operas  in  its  melodies,  and  taxing  the  most  ardu- 
ous reach  of  the  most  flexible  of  voices,  has  all 
that  passionate,  consuming  fire  in  it,  both  of  am- 
bition and  of  love,  that  is  demanded  by  the  sub- 
ject. It  adds  the  Moorish  to  the  Italian  sun. 
How  exquisite  the  melody  of  Desdemona,  in  the 
last  part,  where  she  sings  the  ballad  of  Isaura  at 
her  harp  !  And  there  is  even  religious  beauty  in 
the  praj'er,  Deh  cahna  o  del ! 

His  "  William  Tell,"  opening  upon  you  in  the 
overture  with  one  of  the  richest  tone-landscapes 
ever  composed,  shows  how  readily  he  caught  so 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  German  music  as  is  due 
to  the  wild  scenery  of  that  country  and  of  Swit- 
zerland. His  "  Semiramide  "  is  all  gold  and  pur- 
ple, full  of  Oriental  pomp  and  splendor,  —  regal, 
imperial  in  its  every  suggestion. 

Rossini  marks  a  new  era  in  the  course  of 
modern  music.  First  there  was  the  simple  Plain- 
Song  of  the  Gregorian  times.  Next  the  artificial, 
.  monkish,  scholastic  refinements  upon  those  few 
old  themes,  working  them  through  all  the  fantastic, 
barren  complication  of  fugues  and  canons,  till  that 
art  culminated  and  was  inspired  in  old  Sebastian 
Bach,  the  type .  of  scientific,  learned  music. 
Then,  with  the  revival  of  letters,  the  dawn  of 
popular  and  religious  freedom,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Opera,  came  the  great  German  music  of  expres- 
sion, with  the  great  line  of  masters,  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and,  deepest,  most,  prophetic 
of  them  all,  Beethoven.  But  the  nineteenth 
century  was  growing  more  and  more  material.  It 
was  the  age  of  machinery.  Dazzhng  successes, 
of  the  Napoleonic  sort,  inflamed  men.  Superfi- 
cial talent  and  mere  tact  grew  rampant ;.  genius 
was  kept  back  in  the  shade.  Art  grew  melo- 
dramatic. The  music  of  effect  became  more  pop- 
ular than  the  music  of  expression.  Rossini  was 
the  master-mind  and  founder  of  the  school ;  — 
himself  a  man  of  genius,  though  the  school  be 
false  and  dangerous.  His  operas  drove  out  Bee- 
thoven's music  in  his  own  Vienna,  the  musical 
capital  of  the  globe. 

From  Beethoven  to  Rossini,  what  a  step  !  Here 
is  a  music  infinitely  more  popular  at  first.  It 
strikes  at  once ;  charms  everybody ;  is  full  of 
beauty  and  of  brilliancy,  inexhaustible  in  fancy, 
and  taxing  only  the  senses  of  the  hearer.  It  is 
not  guilty  of  any  mysticism ;  you  can  hardly  de- 
fine any  sentiment  to  which  it  appeals  ;  and  you 
are  not  left  under  the  spell  of  any  feeling  except 
that  of  having  been  most  agreeably  entertained. 
No  restless  longing  haunts  you ;  no  loft}'  aspiration 
fires  you  ;  you  are  in  no  mood  to  go  alone,  after 
it.  The  influence  of  the  music  passed  oS'  with 
its  own  short  hour  ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  conve- 
nient, sometimes,  to  have  had  a  genial  spirit  to 
converse  with,  who  does  not  ask  to  be  remembered, 
or  to  hold  any  lien  upon  your  future  states  of 
niind  pr  action.  It  is  music  which  delights  you  ; 
which  is  sure  of  its  effect ;  which  goes  boldly  and 
pleasantly  up  to  everybody,  but  influences, 
changes,  nobody.  It  is  the  music  of  the  Senses. 
It  pute  the  nerves  into  fine  tune  ;  it  makes  plea- 
sure beautiful,  and  amusement  graceful  and  re- 
fined, and  justifies  leisure  unto  itself.  Such  a 
ready  flow  of  quaint,  delicious  melodies  as  this 
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mercurial  Italian  has  !  Such  a  free  dashing  off 
of  each  extempore  conceit !  Such  a  happy  work- 
ing up  of  all  to  produce  the  best  etfect ;  and  such 
a  cunning  way  withal  of  getting  round  the  ambi- 
tious singers,  by  ornamenting  his  airs  so  highly 
beforehand,  that  they  can  find  no  flourish  or  ap- 
pogiatura  more  to  add  !  And  more  than  all,  such 
a  man-of-the-world's  knowledge  of  the  average 
capacity  and  taste  of  men  !  Such  a  genial  bon- 
hommie!  —  such  an  exquisite  tact\ 

His  music  is  poHte  and  arch  and  witty,  and  in  all 
ways  very  witching.  But  has  it  any  sentiment 
beyond  the  enjoyment  of  to-day's  existence  ? 
Shall  it  not  be  classed  among  the  luxuries  ?  —  by 
which  we  mean  not  an  unworthy  element  in  its 
place.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  proper  luxury,  that 
should  belong  to  everybody ;  the  wholesome  con- 
sciousness of  life  in  every  nerve  !  ■ —  the  joy  of 
clear,  fresh,  harmonious  sensations  ! — one  of  the 
best  conditions,  surely,  of  the  sound  heart  and 
mind. 

Header !  have  you  ever  seen  the  portraits  of 
Beethovek  and  KossiNi  hanging  side  by  side  ? 
There  you  beheld  the  two  extremes  of  modern 
music,  and  the  faces  were  as  strongly  marked. 
.Wide  and  catholic  is  the  world  of  music  which 
could  accommodate  at  once  that  rapt,  inward- 
looking,  earnest,  perhaps  suUen,  and  yet  un- 
speakably tender  face,  with  the  mass  of  forehead, 
like  a  thunder-cloud,  frowning  over  the  half- 
closed  eyes,  —  the  inward  listening,  but  the 
physically  deaf!  —  and  this  jovial,  fuU-blooded, 
nonchalant,  mercurial  epicure  of  the  great  day 
of  trade  and  luxury  and  fashion !  One  a  pro- 
phet, caught  up  with  celestial  visions,  burning 
with  great  passion  and  great  faith ;  the  other 
emphatically  a  man  of  the  world  !  One  a  stUl 
magnetic  mover  of  human  destinies ;  the  other, 
a  contented  denizen  of  the  actual,  dallying 
pleasantly  through  paths  which  all  frequent,  and 
overflowing  with  good  nature  towards  aU  the 
world ! 

RossiST  is  the  master-spirit  of  this  modern 
music,  decidedly  without  a  rival.  He  has  done 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  composer  who  ever  lived, 
to  popularize  music,  to  educate  the  ear  of  all 
mankind ;  and  in  the  impulse  he  has  given  to  the 
ambitious  experimenting  with  all  the  outward 
means  and  mechanism  and  appUances  of  the  art, 
though  carried  to  excess  by  wonder-working  vir- 
tuosos, he  is  but  opening  the  transition  from  the 
limited  to  the  more  universal  schools  of  Art  which 
shall  come  after,  when  the  new  and  greater  sen- 
timent of  a  race  united  in  true  brotherhood  and 
joy  shall  need  a  greater  music  for  its  utterance. — 
Sartain's  Magazine. 


Robert  Schumann's  Musical  Life-Maxims. 

XLIV.  But  how  does  one  become  musical? 
Dear  chUd,  the  main  thing,  a  sharp  ear  and  a 
cjuick  power  of  comprehension,  comes,  as  in  all 
things,  from  above.  But  the  talent  may  be  un- 
proved and  elevated.  This  you  may  do,  not  by 
shutting  yourself  up  all  day  like  a  hermit,  prac- 
tising mechanical  studies ;  but  by  living,  many- 
sided  musical  iutercom-se ;  and  especially  by 
constant  familiarity  with  orchestra  and  chorus. 

XLV.  Listen  attentively  to  all  Songs  of  the 
People ;  they  are  mines  of  most  beautiful  melodies, 
and  open  for  you  glimpses  into  the  character  of 
different  nations. 

•  XL  VI.  Exercise  yourself  early  in  reading 
music  in  the  old  clefis.  Otherwise,  many  trea- 
sures of  the  past  will  remain  locked  against  you. 

XL  VII.  Reflect  early  on  the  tone  and  character 
of  different  instruments  ;  try  to  impress  the  pecu- 
liar coloring  of  each  upon  your  ear. 

XL  Vni.  Do  not  neglect  to  hear  good  Operas. 

XLIX.  Reverence  the  Old,  but  meet  the  New 
also  with  a  warm  heart.  Cherish  no  prejudice 
against  names  unknown  to  you. 

LI.  In_  judging  of  a  composition,  distinguish 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  artistic  category,  or  only 
aims  at  dilettantish  entertainment.  Stand  up  for 
those  of  the  first  sort ;  but  do  not  worry  yourself 
about  the  others. 

L_n.  "  Melody  "  is  the  watchword  of  the  Dilet- 
tanti, and  certainly  there  is  no  music  without 


melody.  But  understand  well  what  they  mean 
by  it ;  nothing  passes  for  a  melody  with  them,  but 
one  that  is  easily  comprehended,  or  rhythmically 
pleasing.  But  there  are  other  melodies  of  a  dif- 
ferent stamp ;  open  a  vohuue  of  Bach,  Mozart, 
or  Beethoven,  and  you  see  them  in  a  thousand 
various  styles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will 
soon  weary  of  the  poverty  and  monotony  of  the 
modern  Italian  opera  melodies. 


SONG    OF  THE   NIGHT. 

FKOM  GOETHE. 

Sing  no  more  in  mournful  numbers 

Of  the  loneliness  of  Night. 
No,  these  hours,  too  good  for  slumbers, 

Souls  to  sweeter  bliss  invite. 

As  to  Man  was  Woman  given, 

Fairest  half  of  him  to  be. 
Night  with  Day  divides  the  heaven, 

And  the  fairest  half  is  she. 

Therefore  in  the  long  to-morrow 

Think  upon  it,  0  my  love ; 
Ev'ry  day  doth  bring  its  sorrow, 

Ev'ry  night  shine  stars  above. 
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MUSIC  IN  LONDON  —  THE  OPEKA — CHAMBER  MUSIC  — 
SIVORI,  JOACHIM,  &C. —  HANDEL'S  ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT 
—  MADAJVIE  PLETEL — CHORAL   SYMPHONY — BERLIOZ. 

Paris,  June  17. 

A  week  in  London  during  the  season,  is  an 
event  not  to  be  afterwards  forgotten  by  a  musical 
devotee.  Nearly  all  the  great  artists  of  the 
earth  are  there  gathered  together,  and  oratorio, 
opera,  and  concert,  follow  each  other  in  rapid 
and  bewildering  succession. 

Tempted  by  the  announcement  in  the  Times, 
of  great  works  and  distinguished  artists  to  be 
listened  to,  the  British  Channel  once  crossed,  my 

friend  F and  I  left  Paris  one  evening,  and 

the  next  morning  found  ourselves  amid  the 
smoke  and  fog  of  London.  Smoke  and  fog  were 
forgotten  when  we  were  seated  in  the  Covent 
Garden  opera  house,  listening  to  Mozart's  deli- 
cious "  Flauto  Magico."  —  The  music  which  the 
great  composer  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
High  Priest  Sarastro,  is  entitled  to  rank  among 
his  finest  creations.  Solemn  and  grand,  broad  in 
its  developments  and  pure  in  its  forms,  one  feels 
in  every  phrase  as  if  allowed  to  assist  at  the  mys- 
teries of  Isis,  awed,  and  as  it  were  seated  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  great  temple.  Herr 
FoKMES,  with  his  noble  voice  and  imposing 
manner,  gave  great  effect  to  the  role  which  he 
assumed,  and  impressed  me  most  vividly.  Mme. 
Ai^NA  Zerr  sang  the  part  of  the  Queen  of  Night. 
Her  voice,  which  is  a  soprano  of  remarkable 
range  in  the  upper  register,  is  extremely  well 
suited  to  the  music  wi-itten  for  this  role.  Her 
first  aria :  A  soffrir  son  destinata,  suffered  from 
the  memories  of  Jenny  Lind,  which  cluster  about 
the  ears  of  any  one  who  has  listened  to  her  ad- 
mirable rendering ;  but  the  staccato  cadence  in 
the  aria  of  the  second  act  was  astonishing  as  a 
piece  of  vocalization,  and  if  her  intonation  were 
always  exact,  and  her  manner  a  little  more  grace- 
ful, she  would  be  really  a  fine  singer.  RoNCO- 
Ni's  Papageno,  although  a  little  too  exaggerated 
sometimes  in  its  buffoonery,  was  extremely  clever, 
and  Mario  as  the  prince  Tamino,  moved  me, 
as  he  always  does,  by  his  sympathetic  voice. 
Mme.  Castellan  as  Pamina  sang  extremely 


well,  and  her  duet  vrith  Papageno  was  encored 
■with  great  enthusiasm.  "^Vhat  a  delight  to  hsten 
to  the  limpid  and  graceful  melodies  of  Mozart, 
when  a  few  days  before  one  has  quailed  beneath 
the  empty  noise  of  M.  Halevy's  saxophones, 
drums  and  trombones,  heaped  one  upon  the 
other  without  pity,  in  his  five  act  nullity,  the 
"  J-ui/'  Errant." 

Our  next  entertainment  was  a  concert  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms,  given  by  Mr.  Lindley 
Sloper,  of  which  the  gems  were  a  quartet  of 
Mozart,  (in  G)  performed  by  SivoRi,  SoUcbim., 
Hill  and  Piatti.  Sivori  pleased  me. much 
more  than  last  year,  when  I  heard  hun  play  a 
solo,  in  which  his  affectation  and  grimace  de- 
stroyed any  pleasure  one  could  have  had  fi-om 
his  wonderful  execution.  Mozart  seemed  to 
sober  him,  and  he  played  his  part  simply  and 
earnestly.  After  this  we  had  Mendelssohn's 
Ottetto.  Here  Joachim  took  the  first  violin; 
Sivori  the  second,  Piatti  first  violoncello,  and 
Bottesini  played  the  second  'cello  part  on  the 
double  bass  —  a  feat  which  I  suppose  no  one  else 
would  attempt.  Mellon  and  Watson  played 
the  other  two  violins ;  Hill  and  Blagrove 
the  altos.  Joachim  is  incontestably  a  great 
artist.  His  manner  is  large  and  without  affecta- 
tion. He  is  said  to  play  Mendelssohn's  music 
better  than  any  one  else ;  indeed  that  great 
master  preferred  his  rendering  of  the  violin  con- 
certo to  that  of  any  other  artist.  In  the  Ottetto 
he  showed  his  great  qualities  enough  to  give 
F and  myself  infinite  pleasure,  and  we  re- 
gretted much  not  to  have  had  tune  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  as  he  invited  us  to  do,  when  we  might  per- 
haps have  had  a  better  opportunity  of  judging. 

Having  truly  enjoyed  this  excellent  coiicert  in 
the  morning,  we  betook  ourselves  in  the  evening 
to  Exeter  Hall,  where  we  heard  Handel's  ora 
torlo  of  "  Israel  in  Egypt "  performed  by  an  or- 
chestra and  chorus,  700  in  number,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Costa.  It  is  only  in  England  that 
Handel  can  be  heard  in  perfection.  His  mighty 
choruses  need  such  masses  of  sound  to  give  them 
their  due  effect,  that  unless  there  are  great  means 
at  command  it  is  difficult  to  feel  their  sublimity. 
Here  we  had  the  one  thing  needful,  and  the 
power  displayed  almost  took  away  one's  breath ; 
it  was  not  noise,  it  was  mighty  sound,  too  majes- 
tic to  be  painful,  too  sonorous  to  do  aught  save 
awe  the  listener. 

The  next  morning  we  attended  an  extra  con- 
cert given  by  Ella  • —  who  pretends  to  be  the 
leader  of  classical  music  in  London  —  and  if 
judged  by  this  effort,  does  not  fulfil  liis  task ;  for 
with  the  exception  of  the  sonata  in  F  for  piano 
and  violin  of  Beethoven,  played  by  Mme.  Plet- 
EL  and  ViEUXTEMPS — the  programme  was  filled 
with  modern  music  of  rather  inferior  quality. 
In  Mme.  Pleyel  I  was  profoundly  disappointed. 
I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  her,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  find  not  only  the  most  brilliant  execu- 
tion, but  also  the  qualities  of  a  great  artist,  name- 
ly, respect  for  the  music  of  the  great  masters,  and 
simpHcity  in  the  manner  of  interpreting  their  im- 
mortal works.  What  was  my  astonishment  to 
hear  this  sonata  in  Fa,  of  which  I  knew  every 
note  by  heart,  given  to  the  public  with  affect- 
ed retardandos  and  accelerandos,  with  interpo- 
lated ornaments  ;  in  short,  just  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  not  be  played;  —  violinist  and 
pianist  rivaUing  each  other  in  Pleyel-ising  and 
Vieuxtemps-isLQg  Beethoven.     Such  sins  as  these 
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are  even  with  difficulty  pardoned,  when  an  art- 
ist is  interpreting  the  works  of  a  cotemporary, 
who  can  if  need  be  rise  up  and  defend  himself, 
but  when  committed  against  the  mighty  dead  are 
unpardonable,  and  ought  to  be  held  up  to  public 
censure.  Instead  of  this,  a  critic  in  the  Times 
the  next  day,  has  the  impudence  to  assure  us  that 
" )/  Beelhooen  had  taken  the  trouble  to  mark  all 
the  shades  of  rendering,  ornaments,  Sfc,  Sfc,  which 
he  intended  in  this  sonata,  he  would  doubtless 
have  given  us  the  new  version  of  Pleyel  and 
Vieuxtemps."  This  man  does  not  know  that  men 
like  Beethoven  not  only  feel  all  they  wish  to  say 
and  wi-ite,  but  also  say  it  and  write  it  so  that  "  he 
who  runs  may  read  " —  and  that  artists  who  per- 
mit themselves  such  falsifications,  are  untrue  to 
their  mission  and  do  great  harm  to  art  in  every 
way.  But  enough  of  this  ;  we  ended  our  musical 
enjoyments  in  London  by  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  whole  —  the  Choral  Symphony  of  Beethoven, 
magnificently  performed  by  the  orchestra  and 
chorus  of  the  .New  Philharmonic  Society,  under 
the  potent  "  baton  "  of  Berlioz,  at  Exeter  Hall 
on  Wednesday  June  9th.  Berlioz  pretends  to 
be  the  child  of  the  Ninth  Symphony.  This  is  his 
climax  of  art.  This  is  what  he  himself  would 
date  from.  Whether  his  pretentions  are  just  or 
not,  he  has  made  it  his  peculiar^  study,  and  no 
one  is  better  capable  of  drilling  an  orchesti-a  and 
chorus  in  its  intricacies  and  difiiculties  than  the 
said  Hector  Berlioz.  Being  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  heard  this  mighty  work  of  art,  I  hardly  dare 
to  say  what  my  impressions  were.  Such  as  they 
are,  I  would  state  them  with  the  utmost  modesty. 
Any  one  who  is  at  aU  versed  in  the  music  of 
the  greatest  of  composers,  can  at  least  enter 
with  deep  interest  and  delight  into  the  first  three 
movements,  especially  the  Scherzo  and  Andante. 
The  Scherzo,  brilliant  and  rapid,  pecidiarly 
Beethovenish,  carries  you  along  in  its  flight,  with- 
out effort,  and  leaves  you  almost  breathless  at 
the  end.  The  Andante,  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  subhme  inspirations,  seems  an  epitome  of  all 
his  great  qualities.  The  deep  tenderness,  the 
feeling  for  natui-e  expressed  here  as  divinely  as 
in  the  Pastoral  Andante,  the  illimitable  grandeur, 
in  short  all  that  he  revealed  to  us  in  the  realms 
of  art,  seemed  to  me,  even  on  this  first  hearing, 
to  be  epitomised  and  concentrated  in  a  magnifi- 
cent whole.  How  I  long  to  hear  it  again,  and 
again !  Then  came  the  last  movement,  about 
which  I  stay  my  pen.  I  did  not  understand  it, 
and  reverently  stand  in  hope  and  faith,  that  its 
secrets  may  at  some  future  day  be  revealed  to 
me.  It  is  acknowledged  even  by  those  who 
know  it  best,  to  be  the  most  obscure  of  Bee- 
thoven's productions,  the  most  difficult  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  and  it  would  be  folly  to  try  even  to 
form  bne's  thoughts  upon  it  after  a  first  hearing. 

One  other  work  of  art,  of  quite  a  different  na- 
ture must  be  mentioned,  as  having  been  pro- 
duced on  this  same  evening,  namely :  extracts 
from  the  "  Faust "  of  Berlioz,  his  last  and  most 
complicated  work,  led  by  the  composer  himself. 
I  had  been  long  anxious  to  hear  some  of  his  Ode 
Symphonies,  and  never  before  have  been  able  so 
to  do.  We  had  a  Pastoral  chorus.  Recitative  and 
Air  of  Faust,  the  Hungarian  March,  and  the 
dance  of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  conjured  up  by  Me- 
phistopheles  to  lull  his  victim  into  a  sleep  fnll  of 
enchanting  visions.  The  march,  which  was  en- 
cored, seemed  to  both  F and  myself  fitter  as 

a  theme  for  a  Polka  than  for  the  place  which  it 


holds.  It  was  finely  worked  up  and  splendidly 
scored.  A  part  of  the  air  of  Mephistopheles  in 
which  he  conjures  the  Spirits  of  Air  around  him, 
impressed  me ;  and  the  dance  of  the  Sylphs, 
struck  me  as  the  most  fairy-like  thing  I  ever 
listened  to.  The  orchestration  was  magical ;  vio- 
hns  with  sordines,  harps,  and  whiffs  of  rapidly 
passing  sounds  from  clarinets,  oboes  and  flutes ; 
nothing  could  be  more  spiritual.  But  here  again 
it  was  the  genius  of  the  orchestra  —  it  was  not 
the  power  of  Mendelssohn,  who  in  his  overture 
to  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  or  his  Scherzo 
in  the  Quintet  in  A,  sends  you  by  the  force  of 
his  idea  far  away  into  the  realms  of  Fairy  Land, 
and  makes  the  air  alive  with  tiny  shapes  more 
briUiant  than  the  rainbow.  The  music  of  Ber- 
lioz is  generally  vague,  the  ideas  when  more 
familiarized  of  little  value  in  themselves,  but  so 
scored,  that  as  the  coloring  in  the  pictures  of  the 
great  painters  of  the  Venitian  school  shuts  the 
eyes  to  defects  of  drawing  or  subject,  so  Berlioz 
by  his  marvellous  comprehension  of  orchestral 
effects  makes  one  forget  to  demand  a  strict  ac- 
count of  the  value  of  the  simple  idea.  P. 


Musical  Review. 

Album  filr  die  Jugend.  XL.  Clavierstucke,  von 
Robert  Schumann.  Op.  63.  Schuberth  & 
Co.  Hamburg  and  New  York.  pp.  62.  Price, 
$3. 

We  are  almost  afraid  to  say  how  much  we  have  been 
charmed  by  the  (to  us)  newly  discovered  little  gems  in 
this  collection.  It  is  truly  an  Album  of  fresh,  original, 
most  beautiful  flowers  of  musical  poesy  for  young  stu- 
dents of  the  piano.  We  have  seen  nothing  for  a  long 
time  that  has  made  such  new  and  such  decided  claims 
on  our  attention.  It  is  a  fresh  musical  experience,  a  sort 
of  beginning  the  musical  life  over  again  with  the  child's 
first  delight  and  wonder,  to  make  acquaintance  with 
these  little  pieces.  The  beauty  of  it  is,  that  there  is 
notliing  common-place  about  them;  they  are  not  dry 
exercises ;  they  are  real  live  musical  thoughts,  each  sim- 
ple and  unique,  and  perfectly  embodied  in  a  little  form, 
that  wins  you  as  surely  as  you  fairly  notice  what  it  is. 
You  may  try  one  of  them  over  listlessly,  slurring  over 
the  at  first  strange  harmonies,  not  careful  to  preserve 
the  individual  parts  distinct,  and  reckless  of  the  signs  of 
expression,  and  perhaps  find  nothing  in  it ;  for  the  very 
reason  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  admits  of  being 
slighted ;  every  note  and  sign  stands  there  for  something, 
and  you  must  play  it  over  till  you  ^vin  from  it  the  com- 
poser's meaning,  when  you  wiU  surely  feel  that  you  have 
won  what  is  a  "  thing  of  beauty  "  and  "  a  joy  forever." 
Obsei"ve,  they  are  very  Utile  pieces  5  —  too  brief  and 
unpretending,  it  would  seem,  to  warrant  many  words 
about  them.  But  little  as  they  are,  they  embody  in 
then'  series  so  much  variety  of  beauty,  both  of  thought 
and  form,  they  show  so  much  real  invention,  they  are  so 
characteristic,  and  indicate  such  a  fresh  well-spring  of 
musical  genius  where  they  came  from,  that  they  seem 
to  bring  you  into  acquahitance  with  the  leading  features 
and  the  peculiar  spirit  of  Schumann.  He  is  revealed 
here  in  miniatm-e  as  perfectly  as  Mendelssohn  is  in  his 
"  Songs  without  Words."  If  only  for  this  reason,  our 
more  enterprising  musical  students  should  seek  them 
with  avidity  ;  for  Schumann  is  very  far  from  being 
known  to  us  otherwise.  In  our  concerts  few  attempts 
have  been  made  to  interpret  to  us  his  larger  works,  and 
these  have  scarcely  been  successful.  Om-  Boston  Musi- 
cal Fund  Orchestra  have  again  and  again  rehearsed  pub- 
licly his  first  symphony.  But  that  was  written  when 
the  wealth  and  vigor  of  his  imagination  were  too  much 
beyond  proportion  with  his  mastery  of  foi-m;  the  im- 
pression was  one  of  power,  but  still  confused  and  strange. 
And  we  hear  always  such  reports  of  his  strangeness 
mingled  with  the  poeaus  of  his  German  admirers,  that 
one  naturally  suspects  a  straining  after  novelties  of  ef- 
fect and  fears  the  affectation  of  genius.  But  it  is  also 
ground  of  great  confidence  in  him  that  as  he  goes  on  he 
grows  clearer.    His  Second   Symphony  is  a  gi'eat  ad- 


vance, upon  the  first  in  this  respect.  His  later  Songs, 
though  at  first  trial  their  accompaniments  may  seem  to 
bristle  with  far-fetched,  doubtful  hannonies,  suspensions, 
&c.,  yet  are  sure  to  win  you  to  a  sense  of  their  pure  and 
genuine  beauty,  if  you  tiiist  them  until  they  become 
familiar. 

For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  getting  some  distinct  per- 
ception of  EoBEET  Schumann,  of  the  most  remarkable 
musical  man  or  musical  problem  in  Germany  to-day,  we 
hope  om'  best  lovers  of  music  will  procure  this  little 
Album  for  Youth.  Those  most  musically  cultivated 
will  find  that  here  is  something  new  to  interest  them. 
But  for  the  young,  for  students  it  is  primarily  designed. 
It  is  a  series  of  little  pieces,  which  while  they  exercise 
the  fingers,  also  nourish  the  sentiment  and  quicken  the 
imagination  of  music.  They  are  lessons  in  style,  in 
form,  in  the  fine  organic  structure  of  musical  thought. 
And  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  must  fully  answer  their 
end.  While  simple  enough  for  a  child,  and  sure  to  inte- 
rest as  they  grow  famihar,  they  at  the  same  time  gently 
and  imperceptibly  initiate  him  into  an  easy  thoughtful- 
ness  and  refinement  of  manner  that  belongs  to  the  best 
classics  of  the  Art.  Such  lessons  tend  to  make  the 
early  tastes  and  habits  pm'e  and  above  temptation  from 
mere  superficial  clap-trap. 

This  Album  is  the  work  for  which  the  "Maxims," 
which  we  have  been  giving  to  our  readers  from  time  to 
time  of  late,  were  intended.  They  were  to  be  inter- 
spersed among  the  httle  pieces,  each  of  which  is  an 
example  of  a  certain  form,  style  or  mode  of  treatment 
of  a  theme.  They  begin  very  simple  and  progress  in 
difficulty  ;  though  each  is  simple  of  its  kind.  Each 
piece  has  a  name  that  well  indicates  its  character;  there 
are  "  Spring  Songs,"  "  Winter  Songs,"  "  Chorals,"  plain 
and  figural,  "  Peoples'  Songs ;"  there  is  the  "  Poor  Orphan 
Child,"  the  "  Song  of  the  Reaper,"  "  Echoes  from  the 
Theatre,"  "  Mignon,"  "  Sheherazade,"  "  Northern  Song," 
&c.  And  there  is  a  specimen  of  a  "  Little  Fugue,"  and 
a  "  Canonical  Song."  There  are  several  marked  only 
by  three  stars,  as  if  identified  with  some  choice  spot  in 
the  author's  memory,  and  their  beauty  well  warrants 
the  supposition. 

The  book,  which  is  printed  in  Germany,  though  the 
publishers  have  also  a  branch  of  their  establishment  in 
New  York,  (Schubert  and  Co.  257  Broadway,)  is  attrac- 
tive to  the  eye,  and  has  a  pictorial  title  page,  on  which 
some  of  the  subjects  of  the  music  are  artistically  illus- 
trated. 

XXV.  Etudes  formant  V Expression.  Op.  47. 
Stephen  Helleb.  New  York :  Schubert 
&  Co. 

These  studies  are  by  one  of  the  most  genial  and  grace- 
ful of  the  piano  forte  writers  of  the  day.  They  foi-m 
(in  two  cahiers  or  numbers)  the  "  first  degi'ee  "  of  the 
"first  section"  of  what  the  puhhshers  style  at  the  head 
of  the  title  page  a  "  Gradus  ad  Parnassiim  pour  Picmo.^' 
The  other  "degrees"  are  "  Thu'ty  Studies  preparatory 
to  Classic  and  Modern  Works;"  "Twenty-five  Etudes 
Romantiques ; "  and  "Twenty-four  Characteristic  Stud- 
ies in  all  the  Major  and  Minor  Keys;  "  all  by  Hellek. 
The  second  "  section "  consists  of  "  Exercises  and 
Studies,  by  Jacques  Schmitt,  for  the  acquhement  of 
a  briUiant  execution." 

These  first  numbers  of  the  series  we  have  read  through 
with  gi-eat  pleasure.  They  are  a  progressive  com'se  of 
studies,  not  difficult,  and  not  common-place,  and  cai'e- 
fuUy  fingered.  But  there  is  a  refined  style  and  senti- 
ment about  them  all,  which  redeems  them  from  the  dry 
category  of  mere  finger  gymnastics.  One  can  even 
enjoy  them  after  the  little  poems  of  Schumann's  "  Al- 
bum," they  have  so  much  character.  Indeed  we  re- 
commend both  of  these  works  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  products  of  real  musical  thought,  and  not  of  mere 
musical  routine,  like  most  of  the  exercises  put  into  the 
hands  of  learners.  We  thank  the  publishers  for  a  real 
addition  to  our  stock. 

American  Church  Organ   Voluntaries.     By  H.  S. 

Cutler,  Organist  at  Grace  Chm-ch,  and  A. 

N.  Johnson,   Organist    at  the    Park  street 

Church,  Boston.     tubUshed  by  A.  N.  Johnson, 

36  School  St.    pp.  95. 

The  design  of  the  editors  of  this  work  is;  "  to  fmTiish 
amatem-s  mth  a  collection  of  Voluntaries,  which  may 
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be  played  at  sight  by  those  whose  opportnnities  for  stu- 
djing  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  such  as  Bach, 
Eink,  Schneider,  &c.,  have  been  limited."  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  they  have  given  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  book  some  specimens  of  these  masters ; 
for  if  the  opportunities  to  study  them  have  been  limit- 
ed, there  can  be  no  better  sei-vice  done  to  amateurs 
than  to  facilitate  their  access  to  these  models.  As  we 
understand  the  editors,  they  wish  to  furnish  a  set  of  easy 
voluntaries,  carefully  an'anged  beforehand,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  crude  and  bungling  "improvisations"  so 
called,  to  which  half-educated  organists  are  too  much 
tempted  to  resort  in  their  inabiUty  to  master  the  difficult 
"  classics  "  of  their  instrument.  To  this  end  they  have 
furnished  about  foHy  opening  and  hoelve  concluding  vol- 
untaries, all  of  good  medium  length,  and  some,  even  of 
the  original  ones,  possessing  considerable  beauty. 

The  preface  contains  a  description  of  several  of  the 
best  organs  in  the  Boston  churches  and  halls. 

Little  Eva ;  Uncle  Tom's  Guardian  Angel.  Poe- 
ti-y  by  John  G.  Whittiek.  Music  by  Man- 
uel Emilio.  Price  25  cts.  Boston :  John 
P.  Jewett  &  Co. 

The  words  to  this  little  song  are  sweet  and  worthy  to 
embalm  the  pleasant  recollections  of  many  thousands  of 
readers  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  The  music  is  a 
flowing  and  pathetic  melody,  quite  in  the  Italian  vein, 
with  an  easy  and  pretty  accompaniment.  No  doubt,  the 
song  will  be  very  generally  sought  and  sung. 
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Gluck.  The  performance  of  the  noble  over- 
ture to  Iplngenia  in  Aulis,  at  the  last  Summer 
Afternoon  Concert,  led  us  to  hunt  up  the  Fanta- 
sie-Stucken  of  that  eccentric  genius,  Hoffmann, 
and  to  translate  therefrom  his  imaginary  interview 
■with  the  Chevalier,  or  as  they  say  in  German, 
"  Ritter  Gluck."  We  are  not  without  suspicion 
that  some  one  of  our  friends  had  already  trans- 
lated and  published  the  same  thing  somewhere, 
some  years  ago.  But  we  could  not  find  it,  which 
is  the  excuse  for  our  hasty  version.  Another 
time  we  shall  give  such  account  as  we  can  glean 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Gluck,  —  a  composer,  who 
should  be  much  more  known  among  us,  and  whose 
lofty  dramatic  works  are  by  many  regarded  as 
only  second  to  Mozart's. 


Literary  Musicians. 

The  present  is  evidently  the  age  of  criticism. 
The  power  of  learning,  knowledge  and  reflection, 
far  exceeds  in  all  the  arts  the  power  of  spontaneous, 
original  creation.  The  artists  themselves  are 
critics.  Once  the  musician  lived  in  his  world  of 
music,  unburdening  his  soul  in  tones,  which  are  a 
universal  language,  with  small  power  to  write  or 
talk  about  it,  and  little  versed  in  any  logic  but 
such  as  you  find  in  old  Bach's  fugues  and  the 
development  of  musical  themes.  But  to-day  the 
musician  is  a  creature  of  to-day  :  he  has  a  theory 
of  his  art,  he  criticizes  his  work  even  in  the  per- 
formance, he  finds  his  way  into  the  newspapers, 
he  journalizes,  he  analyzes  his  compeers,  he  spec- 
ulates about  the  music  of  the  Future,  and  by 
words  as  well  as  deeds  would  fain  herald  some 
new  Era  in  Art. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  half  dozen  new  men 
who  just  now  occupy  the  foreground  of  musical  no- 
toriety in  Europe,  have  distinguished  themselves 
also  in  the  field  of  literary  criticism  of  their  Art. 
Liszt,  of  whose  subtile  faculty  in  that  line  our  read- 


ers have  lately  been  convinced  by  the  translation  in 
our  columns  of  his  Reminiscences  of  Chopin,  has 
written  several  books.  He  is  now  established  as 
chapel-master  at  the  Court  of  Weimar,  where  he 
evidently  aspires  to  build  up  a  Medicean  era  for 
Music,  as  Goethe  did  for  general  art  and  poetry. 
As  if  he  felt  a  power  and  mission  to  make  a  mark 
more  permanent  upon  mankind  than  that  of  a 
mere  wonderful  pianist,  whose  charm  is  spent  on 
those  who  hear  him  play,  ho  appears  to  be  animated 
by  a  large  aspiration  to  found  a  great  national 
progressive  school  of  Art,  the  glory  of  Germany 
and  the  kindred  nations,  himself  being  a  Hunga- 
rian. At  Weimar  he  brings  out  (plainly  with 
some  partiality)  the  great  compositions  of  one  and 
another  artist,  which  indicate  any  new  and  origi- 
nal direction  in  Art,  as  the  operas  of  Beklioz 
and  Schumann,  and  more  especially  of  Richard 
Wagner.  He  has  written  a  book  about  Wagner, 
in  which  he  takes  the  ground  that  Wagner  is  the 
greatest  musical  genius  of  the  age,  and  that  his 
operas  mark  a  greater  reformation  in  the  lyric 
drama  than  those  of  Gluck  in  his  day.  Liszt  has 
also  published  a  volume,  unfolding  a  pet  plan  he 
has  for  what  he  calls  a  Goethe-Sti/tung,  or  "  Goe- 
the Institute,"  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  all 
the  Arts,  including  Music. 

Richard  Wagner,  chapel-master  at  Dresden, 
whence  he  was  expelled  for  a  time  in  1848  as  a 
political  reformer,  and  uncle  to  the  prima  donna, 
Joanna  Wagner,  is  also  as  busy  with  his  aesthetic 
and  critical  speculations,  as  with  his  operatic 
scores.  He  has  recently  published  an  essay  in 
two  or  three  volumes  on  the  Opera  and  Drama, 
in  which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  we  have  had 
no  proper  Opera  as  yet,  and  to  lay  down  the  true 
canons  of  dramatic  music.  He  is  also  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  musical  papers  in  Germany. 

Robert  Schumann,  whom  some  even  of 
those  trained  up  in  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers,  of 
Bach  and  Handel  and  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
declare  to  be  a  greater  genius  than  Mendelssohn, 
was  the  founder  of  the  '■  New  Musical  Journal 
at  Leipsio."  And  Hector  Berlioz,  by  some 
regarded  as  the  last  word  in  musical  composition, 
is  one  of  the  first  authorities  as  critic,  in  which 
function  he  has  pUed  his  pen  continually. 

We  might  mention  othere,  but  these  are  the 
great  names,  perhaps  just  now  the  greatest  in  the 
field  of  actual  musical  creation.  Germany  is  also 
full  of  writers,  critics,  historians,  theorists  in  this 
art,  who  many  of  them  also  are  composers  of  some 
consequence,  but  whom  we  chiefly  know  as  wri- 
ters. These  come  not  properly  within  the  scope 
of  our  remark. 


N.  E.  School  of  Design  for  Women. 

Wo  had  the  pleasure  last  week  of  a  brief  visit 
to  this  institution,  which  is  in  the  "  full  tide  of 
successful  experiment"  in  Thorndike's  Building, 
Summer  St.  Some  hours  had  been  set  apart  for 
visitors  by  invitation,  when  the  principal  products 
of  the  School  were  gathei-ed  together  for  inspec- 
tion. It  has  been  in  existence  only  nine  months, 
and  now  numbers  about  sixty  scholars,  all  or 
most  of  whom  are  preparing  to  earn  their  liveli- 
hood by  the  graceful  arts  here  taught.  Several 
of  the  young  ladies  have  already  executed  de- 
signs to  order. 

The  first  class,  or  beginners,  have  been  pursu- 
ing under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Clarke,  the  ele- 
mentary course  of  exercises,  first  introduced  by 


Mr.  Whitaker,  the  former  teacher,  in  the  combi- 
nation of  lines,  curves  and  angles,  in  any  given 
numbers,  into  such  symmetrical  figures  as  their 
own  ingenuity  may  dictate.  This  is  something 
like  combining  and  working  up  the  motives  in 
strict  musical  composition,  or  Counterpoint.  It 
sharpens  invention,  quick  perception  of  relations, 
&c.,  from  the  very  outset,  while  the  hand  is  ac- 
quiring freedom,  certainty  and  firmness  in  all  the 
elementary  details  of  the  process.  Thus  manual 
routine  and  free  play  of  the  inventive  faculty  go 
hand  in  hand  from  the  first  lesson.  This  class  had 
been  practising  two  months  and  we  were  astonished, 
as  we  think  most  visitors  must  be,  at  the  novel 
and  beautiful,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  com- 
plex harmonies  of  form  produced  by  nearly  all 
the  pupils  ;  of  course,  some  would  look  more  stiff 
and  timid  and  mechanical,  while  others  would 
have  the  easy  grace  and  decision  of  native  talent ; 
some  would  show  more  and  some  less  natural 
sense  of  beauty.  But  few  could  look  through 
their  exercise  books  without  surprise  at  so  many 
rich  varieties  of  arabesque  and  Gothic  ornamental 
work. 

Others  were  drawing  scrolls,  shading  and  color- 
ing, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bellows,  the 
present  principal  teacher  of  the  school.  Others 
were  drawing  upon  stone,  under  the  same  teacher, 
and  some  very  clever  specimens  of  lithography 
have  been  elicited.  Three  young  ladies  were  de- 
voting themselves  to  wood-engraving,  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Baker.  They  were  furnished  with 
tastefid  drawings  by  Billings,  and  seemed  quite 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  graver. 

The  first  practical  fruits  of  the  elementary 
course  in  designing,  first  alluded  to,  were  seen  in 
a  great  variety  of  original  patterns,  plain  and 
colored,  for  calicoes,  mouslin-de-laines,  &c.,  some 
of  which  have  attracted  the  eye  of  manufacturers. 

But  what  most  astonished  us  was  the  activity' 
developed  in  quite  a  number  of  the  young  ladies 
in  the  drawing  and  coloring  of  original  patterns 
for  house  paper.  Some  of  these  were  truly  rich 
and  elegant,  and  we  were  pleased  to  see  that  they 
had  looked  to  nature,  to  the  graceful  forms  of 
leaves  and  vines  and  flowers,  in  great  part,  for 
the  elementary  hints  of  their  designs.  Lessons  in 
Botany,  by  a  young  lady,  a  graduate  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Newton,  form  a  part  of  the  course. 

We  are  no  critical  authority  in  these  matters, 
and  can  more  easily  praise  the  achievements  than 
point  out  the  short-comings  of  this  busy  nursery 
of  artists  ;  but  we  can  safely  say  that  the  "  School 
of  Design  "  is  stimulating  into  activity  a  class  of 
faculties,  which,  as  the  example  spreads,  will  do 
much  to  surround  our  homes  with  beauty  and 
promote  a  general  aesthetic  culture.  Ornamental 
designing,  though  a  humble,  is  a  most  important 
province  of  Art,  and  afl^brds  a  very  useful  and 
respectable  sphere  to  much  fine  talent,  accom- 
panied by  fine  sentiment,  which  is  too  good  for 
mere  utilitarian  drudgery,  while  it  has  not  quite 
the  force  to  make  its  mark  upon  the  world  in  the 
higher  forms  of  Painting  and  Sculpture. 


Organs  in  Boston.  Messrs.  Cutler  and 
Johnson,  in  the  Preface  to  their  new  collection  of 
Voluntaries  say  :  "  In  order  to  give  the  legitimate 
effect  of  a  fugue,  an  organ  possessing  considerable 
variety  and  power  is  essential.  In  this  respect, 
Boston  is  more  highly  favored  than  any  other  city 
in  this  country,  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
Of  the  ninety-eight  places  of  public  worship  in 
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the  city,  sixty-four  contain  organs  of  various  sizes. 
Of  this  number,  twenty-one  have  three  manuals, 
and  from  thirty  to  fifty  registers." 


Musical  EbucATiOH  down  South.  In  the 
Augusta  (6a.)  Chronicle  we  find  an  enthusiastic 
letter,  describing  the  "  Georgia  Female  College 
Commencement,"  at  Madison.  Among  other 
things  the  writer  appears  to  have  been  ravished 
by  the  music  of  the  occasion,  which  was  inter- 
spersed at  intervals  between  the  spoken  "  parts  " 
of  the  fair  graduates. 

"  The  examination  was  enlivened  and  relieved 
from  the  tedium  usually  felt  upon  such  occasions, 
by  being  interspersed  with  rich  treats  of  mu- 
sic from  seven  elegant  Pianos,  which  were  arranged 
upon  the  rostrum,  accompanied  by  the  Flute  or 
Violin,  both  of  which  instruments  are  handled  by 
Professor  Branham  with  a  skill  of  execution  most 
ravishing  to  the  soul." 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  musical  items  in  the 

Programme. 

Montezuma  Grand  Marcli  —  Duet,  ,3  Pianos.  ( ! ) 

Lee  Rlgg  —  Variations,  3  Pianos. 

Come  to  the  Forest —  Song,  Duet. 

Flonda  Grand  Marcli —  Duet,  7  Pianos  ( ! ! ) 

Hyacinth  Gallop  —  5  Pianos. 

Air  Swiss  —  Trio,  7  Pianos  (!!!) 

Home,  Siueet  Home — Variations,  Flute  and  Piano. 

And  so  on.  A  rarer  selection  of  music,  on  a 
grander  scale  of  performance,  is  scarcely  to  be 
met  with  even  in  the  world's  great  musical  capi- 
tals. A  Trio  on  seven  pianos,  we  suppose,  means 
that  three  young  ladies  played  at  each  piano  ;  that 
is,  it  was  a  piece  for  six  hands,  multiplied  by 
seven.  This  was  truly  magnifique,  and  shows 
that  music  goes  ahead  in  those  regions  with  a  full 
and  triumphant  consciousness  that  "  this  is  a  great 
country."  Classical  it  was  certainly,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  given  in  classes ;  but  then  there  was  no 
pedantic  "  old-fogey-ism  "  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart or  Beethoven  about  it ;  —  the  music  was  all 
of  a  newer  and  more  original  type.  — But  hear 
the  letter-writer  again : 

"  If  any  were  not  put  into  raptures  on  this  oc- 
casion, it  was  because  they  had  no  music  in  their 
souls.  We  were  especially  surprised  at  the  per- 
fect time.  We  suppose  that  during  the  evening 
almost  every  young  lady  in  the  school  had  a  hand 
at  the  music  ;  and,  whether  it  were  one  at  a  time, 
or  twenty-one  at  a  time,  it  was  the  same  thing  ;  the 
time  was  perfect." 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Ijocal. 

The  feature  in  the  Fourtli  Afternoon  Concert  was  the 
Overture,  by  Gluck,  to  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.  Tliat  was 
an  overtui'e !  —  so  clear,  so  full  of  marrow,  each  musical 
idea  so  interesting,  and  so  distinctly  developed,  and  the 
whole  so  deeply  di'amatic  in  its  suggestion !  Surely  that 
was  the  opening  to  a  noble  tragedy!  It  is  a  master- 
piece of  delicious  instrumentation.  If  it  did  not  excite 
all  that  loud  applause  which  follows  solos  and  polkas, 
we  are  sure  that  it  was  inwardly  applauded  and  enjoyed 
by  many  of  the  audience,  and  we  hold  the  orchestra 
bound  to  give  us  another  and  another  hearing  of  it,  tiU 
it  shaU  fairly  be  appreciated.  This  is  a  part  of  our  mu- 
sical birth-right,  which  has  by  some  accident  strangely 
been  withheld  from  us  Bostonians  until  now. 

The  Andante  to  Haydn's  "Surprise"  Symphony  was 
finely  rendered,  especially  the  pianissimo ;  but  this  was 
an  old  story  compared  to  that  Symphony  in  E  flat,  part- 
ly given  before,  and  which  we  are  glad  to  Hear  wiU  soon 
be  presented  entke. 

The  selections  for  the  brass  instruments  were  better 
than  usual.  That  solemn  old  Chorale  was  just  the 
thing  for  them;  and  the  piece  from  Meyerbeer's  "  Camp 
of  Silesia"  was  quite  stirring.  Give  us  more  Chorales, 
if  you  wish  to  edify  us. 


liondon. 

Mdlle.  Clauss.  Of  her  morning  concert,  June 
19th,  the  Athenmiim  says : 

"  It  eslribited  that  remarkable  young  ai-tist  as  compe- 
tent to  perform  music  in  every  style  and  of  every  diffi- 
culty. Her  jyi-ogramme  included  specimens  by  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin  and  Tlialberg;  —  wider 
range  being  hardly  conceivable,  —  since  the  head  and 
hand  that  can  master  compositions  by  the  first  and  the 
last  named  writers  must  also  be  equal  to  the  more  level 
and  melodious  productions  of  Dussek,  Hummell,  c&c, 
who  occupy  the  intermediate  space.  All  that  Mdlle. 
Clauss  wants  is  what  time,  and  time  alone,  can  give. 
She  is  a  little  rash  sometimes  in  trusting  to  her  memory ; 
every  now  and  then  she  faulters,  too,  but  this  merely  be- 
cause she  is  not  sulficiently  hardened  in  explaining  her 
meaning.  Her  intentions  are  never  doubtful  —  her  read- 
ings are  never  dull  —  and  her  feeling  is  singularly  deep 
for  one  so  young,  because  it  is  so  simple.  The  little 
more  grandeur,  fancy  and  pathos  which  might  still  be 
added  will  come  all  the  sooner  because  she  does  not  atr 
tempt  to  counterfeit  them.  —  In  short,  last  Saturday's 
performance,  though  not  without  its  imperfections,  has 
deepened  the  conviction  that  at  no  distant  period  Mdlle. 
Clauss  may  stand  alone  among  female  pianists  —  and  ap- 
proached by  very  few  of  the  number." 

CirAMBEK  Concerts.  Herr  Molique,  at  his  first  con- 
cert, played  a  MS.  Sonata  of  his  own,  for  piano  and 
viohn.  Ghorley  speaks  of  it  as  **  containing  too  much  of 
every  thing,"  as  "  extreme  in  its  demands  on  the  ear  by 
reason  of  the  closely  intricate  science  with  which  it  is 
conducted  onwards  and  its  subjects  are  knit  together," 
but  as  "  excellent  because  of  its  first  thoughts,  which 
have  vigor,  character  and  contrast."  The  Andante,  he 
says,  "  contains  something  hke  a  new  form "  and  but 
for  its  "over-solicitous  complication"  might  have  been 
numbered  among  Andantes  of  the  first  class.  —  So  diffi- 
cult was  it  as  to  tax  to  the  uttermost  Herr  HaU^,  the 
most  accomphshed  classical  pianist  of  the  day. 

At  the  sixth  of  Ella's  Musical  Unions,  Beethoven's 
Trio  in  C  minor,  for  strings  alone,  was  "  led  with  gi-eat 
nobility  of  tone  and  style "  by  Vieuxtomps.  HaU^ 
played  Beethoven's  third  Sonata  (op.  29),  "  to  perfection." 
And  there  was  a  Quartet  by  Mozart,  No.  6. 

The  novelty  at  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Quaktet  As- 
sociation was  a  Quartet,  specified  as  the  Op.  122  of  an 
amateur,  Mr.  Lodge  EUerton.  The  same  critic  says; 
"  The  composition,  though  agreeable,  is  fade  and  indis- 
tinct;" —  it  is  creditable  to  its  writer  "according  to  his 
order,"  though  "  not  stout  enough  to  abide  exposure  " 
by  the  side  of  Mozart,  &c. 

Madajie  Pleyel's  second  concert  was  a  remarkable 
exliibition  of  those  qualities  in  which  she  excels,  -.-  bril- 
liancy and  lightness  of  execution  (not  excluding  power) 
and  exquisite  taste  in  the  rendering  of  sentimental  music 
by  composers  of  the  second  order.  Further,  no  one  be- 
sides herself  can  produce  any  effect  in  playing  ^vith  the 
tremendous  diflSculties  which  Thalberg,  Liszt,  and  Pru- 
dent have  accumulated  in  their  arrangements  and  operatic 
fantasias.  Then,  she  has  never  played  more  solid  and 
expressive  movements,  hy  such  deeper  writers  as  Bee- 
thoven and  Mendelssohn,  so  much  after  Lady  Grace^s 
fashion,  otherwise  so  soberly :  —  for  all  which  reasons  she 
has  never  pleased  us  so  much  as  on  Thursday  morning. 
As  a  vocalist  of  "  credit  and  renown,"  Madame  Taccam- 
Tasca,  who  appeared  on  the  occasion,  claims  a  word. 
Her  manner  is  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  mixture  of  the 
frivolity  of  the  old  and  the  exaggeration  of  the  new 
schools.     Her  voice  is  no  longer  pleasing — Athenaeum. 

Dr.  Spohr  amved  in  town  on  Tuesday  last.  —  The 
directors  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  promise  his  '  Faust ' 
for  the  week  after  next ;  and  announce  a  concert,  con- 
ducted by  himself  and  principally  composed  of  his  mu- 
sic, on  the  5th  of  July. 

While  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  is  preparing  Dr. 
Spohr's  second  Oratorio, '  Calvary,'  for  performance  on 
Monday  week,  the  London  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  an- 
nounces Handel's  '  Athaliah  '  as  in  rehearsal.  This  Ora- 
torio, it  may  he  noted,  contains  some  of  its  composer's 
most  delicious  wi'iting  for  a  contralto  voice,  —  some  of 
his  opera  songs  and  choruses  have  been  transfoimed  by 
him  from  secular  to  sacred  uses. 

Madame  Otto  Goldschmidt  has  left  London  for  the 
Continent.  —  The  Stockholm  papers  report  a  new  act  of 
great  munificence  on  her  part.  She  has  ti'ansmitted  to 
the  Government  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand  piastres  — 
10,000i.  sterling — to  be  employed  in  the  creation  of  free 
primary  schools  in  those  localities  wherein  the  number 
of  those  establishments  is  below  tlie  wants  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

A  second  series  of '  Music  and  Manners  in  Germany,' 
by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Ghorley,  is  in  preparation.  In  this  a 
revised  portion  of  the  writer's  tormer  work  having  a 
similar  title  will  be  incorporated  for  the  purpose  '  of  giv- 
ing completeness  to  a  series  of  pictures  and  notices  of 
the  art  in  Germany,  illustrating  the  period  closed  by  the 
death  of  Mendelssohn  and  the  Revolutions  of  1848. ' 

From  the  French  papers  we  learn  that  a  complete 
Catalogiie-  of  Beethoven's  works  with  critical  reraarlis 
has  been  recently  issued  by  M.  Lenz,  a  Russian  amatem'. 


NEW   ORGAN    VOLUNTARIES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

American  Church  Organ  Voluntaries. 

CAUEFULLY  AllRANSED  expressly  for  the  use  of  Organ- 
ists who  have  not  had  sufficieQt  experience  to  extemporise 
with  ease,  by  II.  S.  Cdtleu,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  A.  N.  .Johnson,  Organist  at  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston.  These  Voluntaries  are  mostly  arranged  in  close  har- 
mony, and  can  readily  be  played  at  sight  by  those  who  can 
play  common  church  music.  They  are  specially  adapted  to 
American  church  service  with  regard  to  length,  &c.  and  are 
sufficient  in  nuinber  to  enable  any  Organist  to  use  them  ex- 
clusively if  desired.  Price  .$  1.  Forwarded  by  mail,  postage 
free,  for  .f  1.25. 
Pubhshed  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

14    tf  36  School  St.,  opposite  City  Hall. 

LITTLE     EVA. 

NEW    &>    BEAUTIFUL    MUSIC   &    POETRY. 

LITTLE  EVA,  UNCLE  TOM'S  GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  A 
Song  composed  and  Dedicated  to  Mrs.  H.\rriet  Beecheh 
Stowe,  author  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Poetry  by  John  G. 
Whittier  ;  Mu.sic  by  Manuel  Emilio. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions,  both  poetical 
and  musical,  ever  published  in  the  country,  and  we  predict  for 
it  a  popularity  as  wide- spread,  as  has  been  that  of  the  thrilling 
and  beautiful  story  upon  which  it  is  founded.  Price  25  cents. 
For  sale  by  the  principal  Book  and  Music  Dealers  in  the  coun- 
try.   Published  by 

JOHN   P.   JEWETT  &.   CO., 
13    at  Nos.  ir  <fc  19  Cornlim,  Boston. 

$mmn  Minmm  Cnnrerte, 

AT  THE  MELODEON, 

BY    THE 

THESE  CONCERTS  will  take  place  EVERY  FRIDAY, 
throughout  the  summer,  at  4  o^clock,  P.  M.  Packages 
containing  four  tickets,  at  50  cents  a  package,  can  be  obtained 
at  the  usual  places,  and  at  the  door  on  the  afternoons  of  the 
Concerts,  where  single  tickets  at  25  cents  each,  may  also  be 
had.  10  tf         G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader,  364  Tremont  St. 

BOSTON    MUSIO    HALL, 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall  Asso- 
ciation are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  the  use  of 
their  HALL  and  LECTURE  ROOM,  (entrance  on  Bumstead 
Place  and  on  Winter  Street,)  by  Religious  Societies,  for  r,he 
purpose  of  regular  worship  on  Sundays,  after  the  15bh  of  No- 
vember next. 

The  Music  Hall,  furnished  with  Organ,  &c.,  will  seat  three 
thousand  persons,  and  the  Lecture  Room,  eight  hundred. 
Written  applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  at 
No.  39  Court  Street,  who  will  give  such  further  information  as 
shall  be  desired.  FRANCIS  L.  BATCHELDER, 

10    tf  Clerk  B.  M.  H.  A. 

MR.     ARTHURSON, 

HAYING  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  is  prepared  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  Pupils 
for  instruction  in  1  he  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  ITALIAN  AND 
ENGLISH  VOCALIZATION.  Terms,  per  quarter,  -fSO.  The 
first  month,  three  lessons  per  week  —  each  lesson  one  hour's 
duration. 

The  advantages,  which  a  long  residence  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  has  given  him,  of  studying  under  the  first 
masters  of  the  day,  will,  he  doubts  not,  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  desirou.s  of  rapid  advancement  in  the  art.  The  above 
terms  include  instruction  in  the  Italian  language,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the  voice, 
and  a  distinct  articulation. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Geo.  P. 
Reed,  17  Tremont  Row.  3    3m 

NEW    LINE    ENGRAVING- 

«<  ryiHE  DESTRUCTION   OP   THE    TOWER  OF   BABEL, 
X     and  Dispersion  of   the    Races,"   engi'aved    by  Prof. 

Thaeter,  after  the  celebrated  Frescoe  painting  by  Willl\m 

VON  Kaulbach  in  the  New  Museum  at  Berlin. 

Specimens  for  subscription  may  he  seen  for  a  few  days  at 
12    3fc  N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13   Tremont  Row. 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK:, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exei'cises,}  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oi-atorios,  &c. 
Tliis  work  is  on  an  entirely  uew  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents, 
Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.,  Boston. 

*#*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  No.  36  gcUool  Street, 
(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremoub 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Metodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed. 1    tf 

DEPOT    FOR 
lIoBitceopatUac   BooUs  &  Meaiciates ; 

HYDROPATHIC   BOOKS  ;  Phonographic  and  Phonotypic 
Works ;  Fowler  &  Wells'  Publications  on  Phrenology 
and  Physiology,  &c. ;    Writings  of  Emanuel    SwEDENUORfi^ 
Theological  and   Philosophical ;   Barometers,  Thermometers, 
&c.    For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
Apr.  10.  tf  OTIS  CLAPP,  23  School  St. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


E.   H.  WADE, 

197  Wasliiiigton.   Street,   Boston. 

PUBLISHER  &  DEALER  IIV  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  every  desci'iption.  Publisher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOR  THE' PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.     PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogne  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  published  by  ^Y.  H.  Oakes,  C.  Bradlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

MUSICAI.    WORK.S 
RECENTLY     PUBLISHED    BY 

MASON   &  LAW, 

33  Park  Ro^v,  Opposite  Astor  House,  N.  York. 

THE  ACADEMY  VOCALIST.  A  Collection  of  Vo- 
cal Music,  arranged  for  the  use  of  Seminaries,  High 
Schools,  Singing  Classes,  &c.  By  George  F.  Root,  Professor 
of  Music  in  Rutgers  and  Spingler  Institutes,  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  &c.  With  a  complete  course  of 
Elementary  instruction,  Vocal  Exercises,  and  Solfeggios,  by 
Lowell  Mason. 

This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  our 
Higher  Schools  and  Institutions.     The  music  is  arranged  for 
three  parts,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  sung  exclu- 
sively by  female  voices  or  by  a  mixed  choir.     Whenever  solos 
occur,  a  simple  accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte  or  Meiode- 
on  has  been  added.     The  work  is  prinred  from  new  English 
type  and  on  beautiful  paper.     Retailprice^  62  1-2  cents. 
ZUIVDEL'S  ORGAN  BOOK.     By  John  Zondel.    Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Easy  Voluntaries  and  Interlude?  for  the 
Organ,  Melodeon,  Seraphine,  &c.    With  Introductory  Re- 
marks, Description  of  Stops,  Directions  for  the  Purchase  of 
Organs,  &c.,  adapting  the  work  especially  to  the  wants  of 
young  organists,  and  those  who  have  made  sufficient  progress 
to  accompany  plain  Psalmody  on  the  Organ,  Melodeon,  or 
Seraphine.     Retailprice,  3^1  50 
THE  GLEE  HIVE.     BOSTON  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 
A  Collection  of  Glee.s  and  Part  Songs,  selected  and  arranged 
for  the  Musical  Conventions  and  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music.    By  Lowell  Mason  and  George 
James  Webb, 

Here  are  Thirty-three  choice,  tasteful,  and  sprightly  Glees 
and  Part  Songs,  mostly  new,  from  the  best  Authors,  sold  at  an 
exceedingly  low  price.  It  is  just  the  book  wanted  by  Singing 
Clubs,  Societies,  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle.  Retail  price^ 
38  cents. 

"WILDER'S  SCHOOL  MUSIC.  A  Collection  of  Thir- 
ty-six New  and  Beautiful  Songs,  arranged  for  Schools  and 
Juvenile  Classes  By  L.  Wilder,  Teacher  of  Music  in  the 
Brooklyn  Music  Schools,  &c. 

This  work  has  already  been,  adopted  in  the  Schools  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  fcc.  Retailprice^  18  3-4  cents. 
CAMTICA  LAUDIS  :  Or,  THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  OF 
CHURCH  MUSIC.  By  I.owell  Mason,  Professor  in  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society's  Collection,  Carmina  Sacra,  and  other  of  the 
most  popular  Music  Books  in  the  country;  and  George 
James  Webb,  Professor  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music, 
and  Editor  of  many  valuable  Musical  Works. 

The  increased  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  received,  and 
the  unprecedented  success  of  this  book,  MASON  AND 
WEBB'S  LATEST  WORK,  as  well  as  the  warm  commendations 
it  has  receivedfrom  the  Musical  Profession  generally,  establir^h 
it  as  the  best  and  most  attractive  collection  of  Church  Music 
which  even,  these  celebrated  authors  have  ever  produced,  It 
contains  a  greater  amount,  as  well  as  variety,  of  truly  beauti- 
ful new  tunes,  anthems,  chants,  and  other  pieces,  than  any 
similar  work  ;  besides  a  copious  collection  of  the  standard  old 
tuues.  The  Elements  of  Vocal  Music  have  been  newly  and 
most  carefully  prepared,  and  to  adapt  it  more  particularly  to 
Choirs  and  Singing  Schools,  about  Two  Hundred  Solfeggio 
Exercises  and-  Progressive  Lessons  have  been  added.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  testimonials  from  the  press,  it  having  been 
pi'onounced  the  "  most  valuable  Book  of  Church  Music  ever 
ISSUED,"  it  has  received  from  every  section  of  the  country  the 
unqualified  approbiition  of  more  than  One  Hundred  Peofes- 
BORS  AND  Teachers  op  Music.    Retail  price^  88  cents. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 
MARX'S  MUSICAL   COMPOSITION.     The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Musical  Composition.     By  Adolph  Bernard 
Mars,  Doctor  of  Music,   Sec.      Translated  from  the  third 
German  Edition,  and  edited  by  Hermann  S.  Saroni. 

A.  B.  Mars  holds  such  high  rank  in  Germany  as  a  writer 
upon  the  subject  of  Musical  Composition,  that  any  recommen- 
datiou  of  his  great  work  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  musical  literature  of  the  land  which  is  emphatically 
the  home  of  music,  would  be  supertluous.  It  is  without  a 
rival  as  a  treatise  upon  this  subject,  thonmghly  scientific  and 
yet  adapted  to  popular  comprehension. 

The  present  translation  is  beautifully  printed  in  406  octavo 
pages,  and  bound  in  Eoghsh  cloth.     Retail  price.,  :}ii2.50. 

NEW  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK. 
TEMPLE  BIELODIES.  A  Collection  of  nearly  all  the 
Standard  and  Popular  Tunes,  in  connection  with  Five  Hun- 
dred Favorite  Hymns  ;  arranged  as  a  Hymn  and  Tune  Book 
for  Vestries.  Social  Meetings,  Congregational  and  Family 
Worship,  &c.    By  Daeius  E.  Jones. 

This  work  has  already  been  introduced,  and  is  used  with 
great  satistiiction  and  profit  in  the  vestries  of  many  Churches 
and  in  the  Congregations  of  some,  while  the  publishers  have 
received  numerous  recommendations  from  Clergymen  and 
others.  Those  who  love  the  old  tunes,  and  who  deem  it  a 
desirable  object  that  as  many  as  possible  should  unite  in  the 
singing,  especially  at  social  meetings,  will  find  this  exactly  the 
book  wanted. 

\*  Two  Editions  of  the  Work  are  published  —  an  Octavo 
Edition,  price  One  Dollar ;  a  Duodecimo  Edition,  price  Sev- 
enty-Jive Cents.  Both  Editions  are  the  same  as  regards  con- 
tents, PAGE  FOR  page,  and  vary  only  in  the  size  of  type.  A 
liberal  discount  will  be  made  when  ordered  by  the  quantity 
for  Churches,  Vestries,  &c. 
New  York,  Apr.  17.  tf 


NEW  &,  VALUABLE   MUSIC  BOOKS 

recently  published  by 

OLIVER  DITSON,....50>srOiV. 

SPOHR'S  GRAND  VIOLIIV  SCHOOL,  being  an 
exact  reprint  of  the  latest  European  editions,  with  all  the 
author's  new  revisions  and  improvements.  One  volume, 
quarto.    Price,  Sp3. 

***  Among  the  many  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  Violin 
School  one  is  remarkable,  that  the  Elementary  Instructions  do 
not  precede  the  practical   portion  of  the  work  as  in  other 
Schools,  but  are  combined  therewith  ;  by  this  union  the  pupil 
is  enabled  to  take  the  Violin  in  hand  at  the  first  lesson ;  in 
fact,  he  should  and  must  then  commence  with  it.     The  author's 
knowledge,  as  observable  in  his  Preface,  is  no  small  addition 
to  the  truly  practical  distin.^tions  of  this  School ;  bis  style  is 
simple,  clear,  noble,  and  elegant,  alike  attractive  and  useful 
as  a  standard  to  the  pupil  as  to  the  master. 
Czeriiy's   Exercises  in  Velocity.     (30  Etudes  de  la 
Velocite^)  preceded  by  Nine  New  Introductory  Exercises,  and 
concluded  by  a  New  Study  on  Octaves,  (composed  expressly 
for  this  edition,)  for  the  Piano  Porte.     From  the  Nineteenth 
Loudon  Edition,  with  Notes.     By  J.  A.  Hamilton.    In  three 
Numbers.    Price  of  each,  50  cents.    Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume, 3p1.25 
%.*  Calculated  to  develop  and  equalize  the  fingers,  and  to 
insure  the  utmost  brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  execution. 
NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 
The  Seminary  Class  Book  of  Music,  designed  for 
Seminaries,  High  Schools,  Private  Classes,  etc.,  containing 
Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Exercises,  Solfeggios,  and  a 
copious  selection  of  Secular  and  Sacred  Songs,  Duets  and 
Trios.     By  E.  L.  White  and  T.  Bissell. 
*^*  The  above  work  has  been  before  the  pubhc  only  one 
year,  yet  it  has  become  a  universal  favorite,  and  is  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.    During  the  past  year  every  inquiry  has 
been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  in  "what  way  it  could  be  im- 
proved and  made  fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended,  and  from  suggestions  thus  obtained  the  publisher 
has  been  induced  to  add  to  and  in  other  ways  improve  it.     It 
is  now  pronounced  to  be  exactly  what  is  wanted,  an.d  as  such 
it  is  offered  to  the  public. 

Q;^  The  above  books  can  be  obtained  in  large  or  small 
quantities  of  the  publisher,  115  Washington  St.,  and  of  music 
dealers  and  booksellers  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canadas.  7    tf 

CHOICE    MUSIC    BOOKS 

published  and  for  sale  by 

OLIVER    DITSON, 

115    Washington     Street,    Boston. 

CZERNY'S  Method  for  the  Piano,      ....  3B3.00 

Bertini's  Instructions  for  the  Piano,      .         .         .  3.00 

Hunten's  Piano  Porte  Instructions,       ....  1.50 

The  Child's  First  Masic  Book,        .         .        .         r        .  .50 

The  Piano  without  a  Master, .60 

The  Melodeon  without  a  Master, .60 

The  Guitar  without  a  Master,        ,        .        .        .        .  .50 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  for  Guitar,    ....  2.00 

Lablache's  Complete  Method  of  Singing,       .         .        .  2.50 

Vocal  Exercises  and  Solfeggios  —  Lowell  Mason,  .         .  1.00 

Spohr's  Violin  School, 3  00 

Wragg's  Flute  Instructor, I.OO 

Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,       ....  2.50 

The  Seminary  Cldss  Book  of  Music,       ....  .50 

Czerny's  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,     ....  .50 

Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music, .25 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass,            .....  .75 

Five  Thousand  Musical  Terms — A  Complete  Dictionary,  .50 

Apr.  10.  tf 

MUSIC    BOOM.8, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

BENJAMIN  B.  MUSSEY  &  CO. 

39    Cornliill,    Boston. 

BERTINI'S    PIANO    FORTE    INSTRUCTOR. 
A  Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for  the  Piano  Forte. 

By  Henr¥  Bertini.   The  only  complete  and  correct  edition 

published. 

Tlie  Modern  Harp,  or  BOSTON  SACKED  MELODIST. 
A  Collection  of  Church  Music.  By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  E. 
Gould. 

The  Opera  Chorus  Boole.  Consisting  of  Trios,  Quar- 
tets, Uiiiutets,  Solos,  and  Choruses,  from  the  most  pop- 
ular Operas.    By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

Sahhath  School  Lute.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
appropriate  Melodies,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sahhath 
Schools. 

The  Tyrolian  Lyre.  A  Glee  Book  consisting  of  easy 
pieces,  arranged  mostly  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass  voices,  for  the  use  of  Societies,  Schools,  Clubs,  Choirs, 
and  the  social  circle.    By  E.  L.  White  and  John  E.  Gould. 

Sacred.  Chorus  Book.  Consisting  mostly  of  Selections 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn, Uomberg,  Neukomm,  Rossini,  &c.  &c.,  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte.  Suitable  for 
singing  societies,  and  advanced  schools.  By  Edward  L. 
White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

The  Jenny  Lliid  Glee  Boole.  Consisting  of  the 
most  popular  Songs  sung  by  Mad'Ue  Jenny  Lind.  By 
David  Paine. 

Popular  School  Song  Books  ;  THE  WREATH 
OP  SCHOOL  SONGS.  By  Edward  L.  White  and  John  E. 
Gould. 

Elementary  Itlnsic  Book.    By  Benjamin  F.  Baker. 
Apr.  10. tf^ 

OLB  AND  MODERN 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN  AND   GERMAN 

PROOFS    and   PRINTS, 

In    Line,     Mezzotint,    Lithog^'aph,     &c.    t&'C. 

PLAIN   AND    COLORED. 

THE  particular  attention  of  Connoisseurs  is  invited  to  the 
opportunity  which  is  now  presented,  for  making  additions 
to  their  collections  of  valuahle  ENGRAVINGS,  as  many  Proofs 
and  rare  Impressions  of  celebrated  Pictures,  which  are  also 
engraved  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists,  are  for  sale  at 

Apr.  10.  tf  N.  D.  COTTON-S,  13  Tretnont  Roiu. 


D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND    DEALER   IN 
PIANO    FORTES, 

No.   344  '^VasKingtou   Street,   Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  ^  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIAKO   FOKTE    WIAWUFACTURER, 

334  IVasliiugton    Street,   Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

No.  129  "Washington   Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DE^ULER  IN  EUROPEAN  PANCT 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  St-ationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

HE^WS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTBON  PIANOFORTE, 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Mu.'^ical  Pi-ofessors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  XffUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  1^24  to  ftpl4  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

The  Nightingale'' s  Nest,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thaier  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses,    Price,  !$6  the  dozen. 

Also  Bexer's  New  Instructiotis  for  the  Piano :  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  Julius  Knorr,  a  work,  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.     Price,  $2. 

G.  P.  K.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Ton  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.    tf 

CZERNY'S  PIANO   FORTE  METHOD. 

As  a  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable. — 
Lomlon  Morning  Chronicle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utihty  it  can  never  be  surpassed. — 
J.  A.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  superior  to  all  others . 
— Drawing-Room  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  publications. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  other  methods. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It  is  calculated  to  impart  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — Baltimore  Patriot. 

A  book  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorough  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Sun. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  published. — Norfolk  County 
Journal. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work. — 
N.  Y.  Scientific  American. 

The  mo.st  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind. — Mason^s 
Choral  Advocate. 

A  deservedly  popular  ■work,— Philadelphia  Mercury. 

Czerny  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
hei-g,  Ijistz  and  Doehler. — La  France  Musicale. 

This  book  must  be  of  great  value  in  schools  and  families. — 
N.  Y.  Observer. 

There  is  no  book  published,  which  can  compare  with  this.— 
East  Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  people.— £osi07t  Transcript. 

Powerful  aids  to  the  learner  are  embraced  in  this  work. — 
Message  Bird. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers  in  the 
Union.  Apr  10.    tf 

|b1j  i^  Jfancg  f  rm%. 

T.  R.  MARVIN  aTe.  L.  BALCH, 

Wo.  4r3  Congress   Street, 

HAYING  EVERY  FACILITY  for  executing  work  in  their 
line  with  neatness  and  despatch,  solicit  the  patronage  of 
their  friends  and  the  public. 

The  junior  partner  having  devoted  several  jea.T8  exclusively 
to  this  branch  of  the  profession,  we  feel  warranted  in  assuring 
satisfaction  to  those  who  wish  for  superior  woek. 
Boston,  May  1, 1852.  5    3m 

RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  lines,)  or  less,  first  insertion,      .     .  $0.50 
"  "  "  each  additional  inser.      .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .     .        50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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iinigjjt'H  Snurnal  nf  Mum, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
21  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TWO  DOLLARS  PEE  ANNUM. 

For  Saks  of  Advertising,  see  last  page. 

Postage,  in  advance,  for  any  distance  not  exceeding 
fifty  miles,  Jive  cents  per  quarter;  for  any  distance  not 
exceeding  tlii-ee  liundred  miles,  ten  cents  per  quarter. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  Sckool  St. 
By  REDDING  &  CO.,  8  Slate  St. 
"    GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13   Tremont  Row. 
"    DEXTER  &  BKOTIIERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"    SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  483  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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wit/i  t/ie  Editor,  ns  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  commissions  allowed. 


[Translated  from  the  German  of  Hoffmann.] 

RITTER  GLUCK= 

A  KEMINISCENCE   OF   THE  TEAR  1809. 

(Concluded.) 

I  was  already  near  the  Brandenburg  gate,  when 
I  saw  a  tall  figure  striding  off  in  the  dark  and  at 
once  recognized  my  eccentric  companion.  I  ac- 
costed him : 

"  Why  have  you  left  me  so  suddenly  ?" 

"  It  grew  too  hot  and  the  Euphou  began  to 
sound." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you  !" 

"  So  much  the  better." 

"  So  much  the  worse,  for  I  should  like  to  under- 
stand you  perfectly." 

"  Do  you  hear  nothing  then  ?" 

»  No." 

—  "  It  is  over !  —  Let  us  go.  Besides,  I  don't 
like  society,  but — you  do  not  compose  —  you 
are  no  Berliner  —  " 

"  I  can't  imagine  what  possesses  you  so  against 
the  Berliners.  Here,  where  Art  is  prized  and  in 
a  high  degree  practised,  a  man  of  your  artist-Uke 
spirit,  I  should  think,  must  feel  at  home  1" 

"  You  are  mistaken  !  —  For  my  torment  I  am 
doomed  to  wander  about  here,  like  a  departed 
spirit,  in  the  dreary  space." 

"  The  dreary  space,  here,  in  Berlin  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  dreary  around  me,  for  no  kindred 
spirit  meets  me.     I  stand  alone." 

"  But  the  artists !  the  composers  !" 

"  Away  with  them  !     They  scrutinize  and  criti- 


cise —  they  refine  all  away  to  the  finest  measure ; 
rummage  everything  through,  to  find  just  one  poor 
meagre  thought ;  in  their  prating  about  Art,  and 
the  artistic  sense,  and  heaven  knows  what  — ■  they 
never  come  to  creating ;  and  if  for  once  they 
happen  to  feel  the  necessity  of  ushering  a  couple 
of  thoughts  Into  the  world,  their  fearful  coldness 
shows  their  wide  remoteness  from  the  sun  —  it  Is 
Laplandish  labor." 

"  Your  judgment  seems  to  me  much  too  severe. 
At  all  events,  the  splendid  performances  in  the 
theatre  must  satisfy  you." 

"  I  had  persuaded  myself  to  go  once  more  to 
the  theatre,  to  hear  my  young  friend's  opera — what 
Is  it  called  ?  —  Ha,  the  whole  world  is  in  this 
opera !  Through  the  motley  throng  of  dressed 
up  men  move  the  spirits  of  Orcus  —  here  every- 
thing has  voice  and  omnipotent  sound — Teufel, 
I  mean  "  Don  Juan  !"  • —  but  I  could  not  even  stay 
through  the  Overture,  which  was  rattled  off  pres- 
tissimo, without  sense  or  understanding ;  and  I 
had  prepared  myself  for  It  by  prayer  and  fasting, 
since  I  know  that  the  Euphon  Is  far  too  strongly 
moved  by  these  masses  and  does  not  give  out  a 
pure  sound !" 

"  If  I  must  confess  that  Mozart's  masterpieces 
are  neglected  here  .in  an  almost  Inexplicable  man- 
ner, yet  Gluck's  works  certainly  enjoy  a  worthy, 
presentation." 

"  Think  you  so  ?  —  I  wanted  once  to  hear  Iplii- 
genia  in  Taiiris.  As  I  step  into  the  theatre,  I 
hear  them  playing  the  overture  to  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis.  Hem  —  think  I,  a  mistake  ;  they  are 
giving  this  Iphigenia  !  What  is  my  astonishment 
now,  when  the  Andante,  commencing  the  Iphige- 
nia in  Tauris  comes  in,  and  the  storm  follows. 
Twenty  years  lie  between  them !  The  whole 
effect,  the  well-calculated  exposition  of  the  tragedy 
is  lost.  A  calm  sea  —  a  storm  —  the  Greeks  are 
cast  upon  the  shore,  and  there  you  have  the  opera ! 
How  V  has  the  composer  written  in  the  overture 
at  random,  to  be  blown  off,  like  a  trumpeter's 
piece,  however  and  wherever  one  pleases  ?" 

"  I  admit  the  blunder.  Still,  they  are  doing 
everything  to  exalt  the  works  of  Gluck." 

"  Aye  Indeed !"  said  he  shortly,  and  then 
smiled  bitterly  and  still  more  bitterly.  Suddenly 
he  broke  away  and  nothing  could  detain  him. 
He  had  vanished  as  it  were  In  a  moment,  and  for 
several  successive  days  I  sought  him  in  the  park 
in  vain 

Some  months  had  passed,  when  on  a  cold  and 


rainy  evening  I  had  got  belated  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  city,  and  was  now  hastening  to  my  lodg- 
ings In  the  Frederic's  street.  I  had  to  go  by  the 
theatre ;  the  noisy  music,  trumpets  and  drums, 
reminded  me  that  Gluck's  Armitla  was  being 
perforaied,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  entering, 
when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  singular 
soliloquy,  close  to  the  windows,  where  one  could 
hear  almost  every  tone  of  the  orchestra : 

"  Now  comes  the  king  —  they  are  playing  the 
march  — •  O  drum,  drum  away  !  —  that  goes  right 
merrily !  yes,  yes,  they  must  do  it  eleven  times 
now,  else  the  march  wiU  not  have  march  enough. 
—  Ha,  ha  ■ — •  maestoso  —  drag  your  feet  slowly, 
children  —  see,  there  halts  a  fgurante  with  her 
shoe-string  hanging  —  Right,  now  for  the  twelfth 
time  !  and  always  thumping  on  the  Dominant  — 
O  ye  eternal  powers,  that  will  never  end !  Now 
he  paj's  his  compliments  —  Armida  thanks  him 
most  devotedly  —  What,  again  ?  —  Right,  there 
are  stLU  two  soldiers  wanting  !  Now  they  go  to 
blustering  in  the  recitative  —  What  evil  spirit  has 
banished  me  out  here  ?" 

"  The  ban  is  loosed,"  cried  I."    "  Come  along." 

I  seized  my  eccentric  genius  by  the  arm  —  for 
the  soliloquist  was  no  other  —  and  hurried  him 
away  with  me  out  of  the  park.  He  seemed  sur- 
prised and  followed  me  in  silence.  Already  we 
were  In  the  Frederic's  street,  when  he  suddenly 
stood  stUl. 

"  I  know  you,"  —  said  he.  "  You  were  in  the 
park  (Thiergarten')  —  we  tallied  a  good  deal  —  I 
drank  wine  —  got  heated  —  afterwards  the  Eu- 
phon sounded  two  days  long  —  I  have  suffered 
much  —  it  is  over !" 

"  I  rejoice  that  accident  has  restored  you  to  me. 
Let  us  become  more  nearly  acquainted.  I  live 
not  far  from  here  ;  what  if "...  . 

"  I  can  and  must  go  to  no  one." 

"  Nay,  you  shall  not  escape  me ;  I  will  go  with 
you." 

"  Then  you  will  still  have  to  run  a  couple  of 
hundred  steps  with  me.  But  you  were  about  to 
go  Into  the  theatre  ?" 

"  I  wished  to  hear  Armida,  but  now  "  — 

"  You  shall  now  hear  Armida  !  come !" 

Silently  we  went  up  the  Frederic's  street: 
suddenly  he  turned  Into  a  cross  street,  and  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  follow  him,  so  swiftly  did  he  run 
down  the  street,  till  finally  he  stopped  before  a 
mean  looking  house.  He  knocked  sometime  be- 
fore the  door  was  opened.  Groping  our  way  In 
the  dark  we  reached  the  staircase  and  a  chamber 
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in  the  upper  story,  of  which  my  guide  carefully 
shut  the  door.  I  heard  another  door  open  ;  soon 
he  came  in  with  a  lighted  candle,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  strangely  garnished  room  surprised  me  not 
a  little.  Old-fashioned,  richly  ornamented  chairs, 
a  waU  clock  with  gilded  case,  and  a  broad,  heavy- 
moulded  mirror  gave  the  whole  the  sombre  aspect 
of  antiquated  splendor.  In  the  middle  stood  a 
little  clavichord,  on  which  was  a  large  porcelain 
inkstand,  and  near  it  lay  some  sheets  of  music  pa- 
per. A  sharper  look  at  these  materials  for  com- 
posing satisfied  me  however,  that  nothing  could 
have  been  written  for  a  long  time  ;  for  the  paper 
was  entirely  yellow  and  a  thick  spider's  web  over- 
spread the  inkstand.  The  man  stepped  before  a 
screen  in  the  corner  of  the  chamber,  which  I  had 
not  yet  observed,  and  as  he  drew  aside  the  curtain 
I  perceived  a  row  of  beautifully  bound  volumes 
with  golden  inscriptions  :  Orfeo,  Armida,  Alceste, 
Iphigenia,  &c.,  —  in  a  short  a  collection  of  Gluck's 
masterpieces. 

"  You  possess  all  Gluck's  works  ?"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

He  made  no  reply,  but  his  mouth  drew  itself 
up  to  a  conviilsive  smile,  and  the  play  of  the  mus- 
cles in  the  sunken  cheeks  distorted  his  face  in  an 
instant  to  a  hideous  mask.  With  his  gloomy  look 
steadily  fixed  on  me,  he  seized  one  of  the  books 
— •  it  was  Armida  —  and  strode  solemnly  to  the 
piano.  I  quickly  opened  it  and  adjusted  the 
desk ;  he  seemed  pleased  to  see  it.  He  opened 
the  book,  and  —  who  can  describe  my  astonish- 
ment !  I  beheld  ruled  pages,  but  with  no  writ- 
ten notes. 

He  began  :  "  Now  I  will  play  the  overture  ! 
Turn  the  pages  for  me,  and  at  the  right  time  !" 
I  promised  that,  and  now  he  played  in  a  superb  and 
masterly  manner,  with  large  handfuls  of  chords, 
the  majestic  Tempo  di  Marcia,  with  which  the 
overture  sets  out,  almost  exactly  true  to  the  origi- 
nal ;  but  the  Allegro  was  only  interwoven  with 
Gluck's  leading  thoughts.  He  introduced  so 
many  new  and  genial  turns,  that  my  astonish- 
ment continually  increased.  Especially  striking 
were  his  modulations,  without  being  harsh,  and  he 
knew  how  to  string  upon  the  leading  thoughts  so 
many  melodic  embellishments,  that  they  seemed 
continually  to  re-appear  in  new  and  rejuvenescent 
forms.  His  face  glowed  ;  now  his  eyebrows  con- 
tracted and  a  long  suppressed  rage  seemed  on  the 
point  of  violently  breaking  out,  and  now  his  eye 
swam  in  tears  of  deepest  sadness.  Occasionally, 
when  both  hands  were  busy  with  the  ingenious 
embellislunents,  he  sang  the  Thema  with  a  pleas- 
ing tenor  voice  ;  then  he  had  a  most  singular  way 
of  imitating  with  his  voice  the  muffled  tone  of  the 
kettle-drum.  I  industriously  turned  over  the 
leaves,  closely  following  his  looks.  The  overture 
was  finished,  and  he  feE  back  exhausted  with 
closed  eyes  upon  the  arm-chair.  Presently  he 
revived  and  turning  hastily  over  several  empty 
pages  of  the  book,  he  said  with  a  mfflued  voice  : 

"  AU  this,  my  dear  sir,  I  wrote  when  I  came 
out  from  the  kingdom  of  dreams.  But  I  betrayed 
the  holy  to  the  unholy,  and  an  ice-cold  hand  fell 
upon  this  glowing  heart  I  It  did  not  break ;  then 
was  I  condemned  to  wander  among  the  profane, 
like  a  departed  spirit  —  forinless,  so  that  no  one 
might  know  me,  until  the  sunflower  shall  lift  me 
up  again  to  the  Eternal.  —  Ha  —  now  let  us  sing 
Armida's  scena !" 

And  now  he  sang  the  concluding  scene  of  the 
Armida  with  an  expression,  that  penetrated  my 


inmost  soul.  Here  too  he  departed  widely  from 
the  original ;  but  his  altered  music  was  Gluck's 
scena  raised  as  it  were  to  a  higher  power.  AU 
that  hatred,  love,  despair,  madness,  can  express 
in  the  strongest  outlines,  he  compressed  together 
powerfully  in  tones.  His  voice  seemed  that  of  a 
youth,  for  from  its  deep  and  muffled  quality  it 
swelled  up  to  a  penetrating  strength.  AU  my 
fibres  trembled  —  I  was  beside  myself  "V\Tien  he 
had  finished,  I  threw  myself  into  his  arms  and 
exclaimed  with  stifled  voice :  "  What  is  this  ? 
Who  are  you  ?".... 

He  stood  up  and  measured  me  with  earnest, 
penetrating  gaze ;  then,  when  I  would  have  ques- 
tioned him  further,  he  had  slipped  through  the 
door  with  the  light  and  left  me  in  the  dark.  This 
had  lasted  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  I  de- 
spaired of  seeing  him  again  and  tried,  orienting 
myself  by  the  position  of  the  clavichord,  to  open 
the  door,  when  he  suddenly  re-entered,  in  an  em- 
broidered gala  coat,  rich  vest,  and  the  sword  at 
his  side,  holding  the  lamp  in  his  hand. 

I  was  struck  dumb  with  amazement ;  solemnly 
he  came  towards  me,  took  me  gently  by  the  hand 
and  with  a  strange  smUe  said  : 

"  I  AM  THE  KiTTEK  GlUCK  !" 


[From  "Lectures  and  Miscellanies,"  by  Henry  James.]    - 

On  Universality  in  Art. 

[Second  Extract.] 

If  the  past  train  of  observation  be  just,  then 
we  may  not  fear  to  accept  the  definition  I  have 
given  of  a  work  of  Art.  It  is  a  work  which  in- 
volves its  own  end,  or  is  complete  in  itself.  Art 
is  not  a  term  designed  to  express  any  particular 
mode  of  external  activity,  but  simply  to  char- 
acterize, throughout  the  whole  range  of  human 
production,  that  performance  which  obeys  a  pure- 
ly ideal  end,  or  represents  a  conception  of  beauty 
in  the  performer's  soul.  Whatever  work  of  man 
does  not  come  under  this  definition,  whether  it  be 
painting  or  poetry  or  sculpture,  falls  without  the 
sphere  of  Art.  It  may  be  a  work  of  surpassing 
cleverness,  it  may  greatly  excel  the  work  of  ev- 
ery other  man  in  the  same  walk,  but  it  is  not  a 
work  of  Art.  It  is  at  best  an  unsurpassed  copy 
of  Nature,  and  always  inferior  to  the  original. 
Zeuxis  may  paint  natural  effects  better  than 
Apelles.  He  may  give  you  such  miraculous  dis- 
tances, and  so  embathe  his  foliage  with  the  ten- 
der freshness  of  the  dawn,  that  you  would  swear 
he  knew  the  very  heart  of  nature,  and  could 
utter  all  her  secrets  at  will.  But  aU  this  only 
leaves  Zeuxis  a  painter.  It  by  no  means  makes 
him  an  Artist.  For  take  away  a  certain  effect 
from  nature,  and  you  leave  him  powerless.  To 
be  a  first-rate  painter  one  must  be  a  faithful 
copyist  of  nature,  as  to  be  a  first-rate  poet  one 
must  be  a  faithful  copyist  of  the  human  heart. 
But  to  be  an  Artist  in  either  sphere  is  to  do 
something  more  than  copy.  It  is  to  make  poetry 
and  painting  serve  ideas,  or  express  a  beauty 
above  nature  and  beyond  the  range  of  our  pri- 
vate affections.  Zeuxis  accordingly  has  been  a 
zealous  student  or  copyist  of  nature.  He  has 
watched  her  more  wistfully  than  the  spider 
watches  the  fly.  In  the  voluminous  note-book  of 
his  memory,  he  has  recorded  all  her  shifting 
phantasmagoria,  and  is  quite  sure  that  he  will 
one  day  seize  her  with  a  grasp  which  all  men 
shall  deem  immortal. 

But  the  Artist  avoids  all  this  fidget.  He  loves 
and  enjoys  nature,  but  with  no  smister  design. 
He  enters  the  chambers  of  the  morning  for  a 
present  refreshment,  and  with  no  view  to  the 
scraps  he  may  carry  home  in  his  waUet.  He 
watches  the  lingering  glance  of  the  god  of  day, 
because  it  evokes  a  mystic  rapture  m  his  soul 
which  no  other  natural  symbol  can,  but  he  has 
not  the  remotest  intention  of  reporting  the  trans- 
action for  the  newspapers.     He  ■  may  of  course 


be,  as  to  his  specific  intellectual  activity,  a  painter 
or  a  poet,  and  in  either  capacity  will  use  these 
fruits  of  his  observation  with  admirable  advan- 
tage. All  I  wish  to  say  is  that  so  tar  as  he  is  also 
Artist,  the  inspiration  of  his  activity  will  come 
from  within  and  not  from  without,  will  date  ex- 
clusively from  a  supersensuous  idea,  and  not  from 
the  most  gorgeous  landscape  the  sun  ever  lighted. 

It  is  irreverence  therefore  shown  to  Art,  a 
wrong  done  its  great  significance,  to  call  a  man 
Artist  merely  because  he  is  a  first-rate  painter, 
sculptor  or  poet.  Art  has  no  more  necessary  con- 
nection with  one  form  of  pi-oduction  than  another. 
It  has  no  i-espect  of  pei'sons.  It  commits  itself  to 
no  specialities.  It  is  a  universal  spirit  manifesting 
itself  in  all  forms,  but  compromised  by  none. 
Hence  the  Artist  knows  no  shibboleths,  is  desti- 
tute of  all  exclusiveness,  is  in  fact  modesty  itself, 
feeling  himself  to  be  a  mere  minister  and  repre- 
sentative of  that  holy  and  divine  spirit  which  for- 
gives every  sin  but  self-conceit.  To  give  out- 
ward form  to  inward  substance  :  to  give  natural 
body  to  spiritual  conception  :  such  is  the  office  of 
Art  within  the  entire  realm  of  human  produc- 
tion. Who  that  enters  upon  this  lofty  career,  but 
feels  his  soul  purified  of  all  petty  and  personal 
ambitions,  of  all  mercenary  lusts  ?  For  his  labor 
acknowledges  no  more  any  outward  object,  ac- 
knowledges no  object  but  the  fuUest  possible  ex- 
pression of  beauty. 

This  is  the  exact  distinction  between  work,  or 
mercenary  labor  and  Art,  that  the  workman  or 
artisan  finds  liis  inspiration  ■without  him,  in  the 
necessities  of  his  physical  and  social  life :  while 
the  Artist  finds  his  within  him,  or  in  his  ideal. 
The  artisan  works  for  physical  and  social  subsist- 
ence, thus  from  compulsion,  and  therefore  poorly. 
The  Artist  works  only  to  satisfy  an  inspiration, 
thus  from  attraction,  and  therefore  divinely.  His 
inward  spirit  is  the  exclusive  source  or  object  of 
his  activity :  his  outward  organization  its  means 
or  instrument.  Thus  in  so  far  as  his  activity  is 
concerned,  he  is  complete  or  perfect  in  himself: 
while  the  artisan  who  finds  his  inspiration  with- 
out him,  either  in  the  necessities  of  his  nature  or 
his  social  position,  is  perpetually  incomplete,  like 
a  house  without  an  occupant,  or  a  body  without 
a  soul. 

These  considerations  explain  why  men  so  much 
dislike  mere  toil  or  compulsory  work.  It  is  ser- 
vile and  imitative.  It  is  always  enforced  by  some 
bodily  necessity  or  social  duty,  by  some  exigency 
of  one's  natural  or  social  position.  .^Ssthetic  ac- 
tivity, the  activity  of  the  Artist,  on  the  other 
hand  is  free  and  original.  It  springs  not  from 
necessity  or  duty,  but  purely  from  taste  or  de- 
light. It  has  an  exclusively  inward  genesis.  It 
proceeds  from  within  to  without.  It  is  in  every 
case  the  embodiment  of  an  idea,  and  therefore 
complete  in  itself.  Thus  the  Artist,  the  man 
who  is  striving  to  actualize  an  idea,  inevitably 
feels  a  sense  of  human  dignity  or  worth  to  which 
the  mere  paid  laborer  is  a  stranger. 


Mme.  Peksiani,  Tamburini,  &c.  The  Ed- 
itor of  the  Savannah  Republican  writes  home  to 
his  paper  thus  from  Dresden : 

"  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  a  piece  of  good 
or  bad  luck  to  find  here  the  principal  artists  of 
the  opera  in  St.  Petersburg,  who  are  returning 
from  their  winter's  engagements  in  the  Russian 
capital.  These  people  always  seem  to  be  afflicted 
with  some  indisposition,  and  to  demand  much 
waiting  for  and  caresses.  One  night  Pozzolani, 
the  tenor,  was  sick — no  opera ; — on  another,  Tam- 
burini, the  basso,  —  no  opera  again;  and  last 
Persiani,  the  soprano  —  again  no  opera.  I 
suppose  that  the  feeling  which  prompts  these 
veteran  artists  to  tread  the  stage  again,  may  re- 
semble that  which  keeps  the  merchant  at  his  task, 
after  his  fortune  is  made. — Application  to  busi- 
ness becomes  almost  a  necessity,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  honest  pride  of  continuing  a  successful 
business. 

"  Persiani  is  now  near  fifty  years  of  age,  with  an 
ample  income — looking  on  the  stage  young  forty. 
Her  hand  and  arm  are  exceedingly  beautiful, 
her  whole  action  admirable  to  the  last  degree. 
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I  should  doubt  if  she  had  lost  more  than  a  single 
note  of  her  voice.  Her  high  notes  are  pure  and 
silvery,  but  rather  thin.  She  manages  her  voice 
■with  the  most  consummate  skill.  Tamburini's 
voice  is  exceedingly  impaired.  He  is  now  sixty 
years  of  age,  with  an  income  stated  at  eighty 
thousand  francs  a  year.  He  shows  in  everything, 
the  finished  art  of  an  "  old  stayer."  His  acting 
as  the  Count  in  the  Sonnamhula,  and  as  the  Ser- 
geant in  the  Elisir  d'Amore,  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  His  fat  and  red  jowls  and  fair  round 
figure,  are  jolly  enough.  Pozzolani  is  a  very 
fair  and  pure  tenor,  with  rather  a  repulsive  face 
and  ungainiy  manner.  His  voice  is  husky  and 
disagreeable  in  the  ordinary  recitations,  where 
conversation  is  introduced.  Rossi  is  a  barytone 
of  medium  quality,  but  also  perfect  in  his  acting 
— and  as  Doctor  Dulcamara,  absolutely  without  a 
peer." 

1    ■    t 

Geegoeio  Allegri.  This  composer  was 
born  at  Rome,  in  1590,  and  died  there  in  1663. 
He  was  a  singer  in  the  papal  chapel,  and  is  con- 
sidered even  still,  in  Italy,  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent composers  of  his  age.  He  was  a  scholar  of 
Nanini.  His  Miserere,  one  of  the  most  sublime 
and  delightful  works  of  human  art,  has  particularly 
distinguished  him.  It  is  even  now  sung  yearly, 
during  Passion  vpeek,  in  the  Sistine  chapel  at 
Rome.  This  composition  was  at  one  time  esteemed 
so  holy,  that  whoever  ventured  to  transcribe  it 
was  liable  to  excommunication.  Mozart  disre- 
garded this  prohibition,  and,  after  two  hearings, 
made  a  correct  copy  of  the  original.  It  was  en- 
graved and  published  in  London  in  1771,  and  it 
appeared  in  1810  at  Paris,  in  the  Collection  des 
Classiques.  In  1773,  the  king  of  England  ob- 
tained a  copy,  as  a  present  from  the  Pope  himself. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  Baini,  now  or  lately 
the  leader  of  the  choir,  maestro  delta  cappella  in 
the  Pope's  chapel,  the  Miserere  of  Allegri  was 
not  composed  for  all  the  voices,  but  only  the  bass 
of  the  eighteenth  or  twenty-first  parts ;  all  the 
rest  is  the  addition  of  successive  singers.  But  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
existing  manner  of  singing  it  was  established  as  a 
standard  at  Rome  by  the  orders  of  the  then 
reigning  Pope.  A  full  score  of  it  has  never 
existed.  —  Biographie  Universelle. 


Robert  Schumann's  Musical  Life-Maxims. 

Lin.  If  you  can  find  out  little  melodies  on  the 
piano,  it  is  all  very  well.  But  if  they  come  of 
themselves,  without  the  piano,  then  you  have 
greater  reason  to  rejoice,  for  then  you  stir  the  in- 
most musical  feeling.  —  The  fingers  must  make 
what  the  head  wills,  and  vice  versa. 

LIV.  When  you  begin  to  compose,  make  it  all 
in  your  head.  "Wlien  you  have  got  a  piece  all 
ready,  then  try  it  on  the  instrument.  If  your 
music  came  from  your  inmost  soul,  if  you  have 
felt  it,  then  it  will  take  effect  on  others. 

LV.  Acquire  an  early  knowledge  of  directing ; 
watch  good  directors  closely ;  and  form  a  habit  of 
directing  with  them,  silently,  and  to  yourself. 
This  brings  clearness  into  you. 

LVI.  Be  circumspect"  in  your  own  life,  as  in 
other  arts  and  sciences. 

LVIII.  By  industry  and  perseverance  you  will 
always  carry  it  higher. 

LIX.  From  a  pound  of  iron,  bought  for  a  few 
pence,  many  thousand  watch-springs  may  be  made, 
whereby  the  value  is  increased  a  hundred  thou- 
sand fold.  The  pound  which  God  has  given  you, 
improve  it  faithfully. 

LXI.  Art  is  not  for  the  end  of  getting  riches. 
Only  become  a  greater  and  greater  Artist ;  the 
rest  will  come  of  itself. 

LXin.  Perhaps  only  genius  fully  understands 
genius. 

LXIV.  Some  one  maintained,  that  a  perfect 
musician  must  be  able,  on  the  first  hearing  of  a 
complicated  orchestral  work,  to  see  it  as  in  bodily 
score  before  him.  That  is  the  highest  that  can  be 
conceived  of. 

LXV.     There  is  no  end  of  learning. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

VINETA. 

FEOII  THE  GEBMAN. 

[TiNETA  is  the  name  of  a  lalce  on  tlie  island  of  Rugen,  in  tlie 
Baltic.  Tradition  says,  it  sprang  up  on  tlie  site  of  a  ruined 
city,  and  that  the  bells  thereof  may  be  heard  ringing  from 
below  the  water.  A  friefld  has  furnished  us  the  following  two 
translations  of  the  poem,  made  by  different  hands.  The  first 
preserves  the  measure  of  the  original. — Ed.] 

From  the  Lake's  unfalhomed  waters  ringing, 
Evening  bells  sound  faintly  through  the  an-; 

Thus  to  mortals  wondrous  tidings  bringing 
From  the  fair  old  wondrous  city  there. 

Low  it  rests,  with  earth  no  more  connected, 

Waters  now  its  lonely  niins  lave; 
Still,  from  pinnacle  and  spire  reflected, 

Golden  sparks  are  mirrored  in  the  wave. 

And  the  boatman  who,  with  eye  enchanted. 
Once  hath  seen  the  light,  at  sunset  clear, 

Ever  seeks  the  magic  spot,  undaunted. 
Heeding  not  the  rocks  that  threaten  near. 

From  the  heart's  unfathomed  depths,  a  ringing 
Comes  to  me  like  faintly  sounding  bells ; 

Ah!  it  Cometh,  wondrous  tidings  bringing, — 
Of  the  love  once  cherished  there  it  tells. 

To  those  depths  a  beauteous  world  is  given,— 

Sunken  there  its  ruins  still  remain ; 
Still  they  shine  hke  golden  sparks  of  Heaven, 

In  the  mirror  of  my  dreams  again. 

Then,  beneath  the  waters  disappearing, 

Would  I  sink  in  yon  reflection  fair, 
And,  as  if  angelic  voices  hearing. 

Fain  would  seek  the  wondrous  city  there. 


THE  SAME— Another  Version. 

From  the  Ocean's  depths  unsounded 
Evening  bells  still  faintly  chime, 

Telling  how  the  beauteous  city 
Stood  there  in  the  olden  time. 

Sunk  beneath  the  restless  waters, 

Still  remain  its  ruins  gi'ay; 
Still  its  towers,  as  from  a  mirror. 

Give  back  sunset's  golden  ray. 

And  the  seaman,  on  whose  vision 
Once  that  witching  gleam  hath  shone, 

Ever  steers  his  vessel  thither, 
Though  huge  rocks  around  are  strewn. 

From  the  spirit's  depths  unsounded 
Bells  to  me  still  faintly  chime  — 

Ah!  they  whisper  wondrous  tidings  — 
Of  its  love  in  by-gone  time. 

There  a  beauteous  world  has  perished. 

Brightly  still  its  ruins  gleam, 
Shedding  oft  rich  hues  of  heaven 

O'er  the  mirror  of  life's  dream. 

In  those  depths  I  fain  would  plunge  me, 
Drown  me  in  the  golden  light — 

And  it  seems  an  angel  calls  me 
Into  that  old  city  bright. 

E.   H.   W. 

Eidmmd,  Va.,  Aug.  26, 1844. 


GRISI  IN  "  LE  PROPHETE." 
The  moment  Grisi  appeared  on  the  stage  as 
John  of  Leyden's  mother,  leading,  her  son's  be- 
trothed into  the  presence  of  their  haughty  feudal 
lord,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  the  very  person- 
age imagined  by  the  dramatist.  In  her  plain,  un- 
adorned, 'sad-colored'  attire,  she  looked  to  perfec- 
tion the  comely  matron  of  humble  life,  simple  and 
timid,  but  with  something  in  her  countenance  and 
manner  indicating  the  strength  and  energy  which 
belong  to  the  character.  She  was  very  quiet  in 
this  scene  ;  standing  behind  Bertha,  and  echoing 
her  petition,  she  did  not  accompany  her  words 
with  Viardot's  rustic  curtsies,  which  had  such  a 
quaint  and  comic  effect ;  but  her  air  of  meek  hu- 
mility was  more  true  to  nature  than  the  more 


demonstrative  manner  of  her  precursor.  The 
sf  ene  in  the  third  act,  where  Fides  appears  as  a 
forlorn  wanderer,  begging  ahns  in  the  market- 
place of  Munster,  was  most  beautifully  acted. 
Beneath  her  mean  and  squalid  attire  there  was 
still  that  air  of  distinction  which  so  remarkablea 
heroine  can  never  lose ;  and  the  tone  in  which 
she  repeated  her  simple  supplication,  "  Pieti, 
pietji !"  was  pathos  itself.  The  meeting  with  Ber- 
tha, &  wandering  pilgrim  like  herself — the  sub- 
dued, maternal  tenderness  of  Fides,  contrasted 
with  the  young  woman's  burst  of  girlish  rapture  — 
was  finely  represented  on  both  sides,  Madame 
Castellan's  Bertha  being  throughout  a  charming 
performance.  But  it  was  in  the  great  scene  in 
the  cathedral  that  Grisi's  triumph  was  complete. 
The  mother's  wild  scream,  when  she  sees  in  the 
splendid  figure  of  the  Prophet  —  the  impostor, 
the  object  of  her  utter  detestation  —  her  own  lost 
son  —  the  struggling  passions  with  which  she  hears 
him,  looking  in  her  face,  coldly  ask  the  bystanders 
what  "  this  woman  "  wants ;  and  her  utter  help- 
lessness when  she  sinks  on  the  ground,  and  sufi'ers 
him  to  wring  from  her  a  confirmation  of  his  denial 
that  he  is  her  son  —  were  given  with  that  intensity 
of  power  which  Grisi,  of  all  our  musical  trage- 
dians, alone  possesses.  The  audience  seemed 
electrified ;  and,  when  the  scene  closed,  their 
enthusiasm  burst  into  shouts  of  applause,  reit- 
erated for  many  minutes. 

In  regard  to  the  vocal  part  of  the  performance, 
it  was  some  disadvantage  that  the  music  is  written 
for  a  voice  of  a  lower  register  than  Grisi's ;  but 
this  disadvantage  was  much  slighter  than  we  had 
expected.  Her  voice,  though  a  soprano,  never 
was  a  high  one  ;  its  quality  has  always  been  full 
and  voluminous,  and  its  low  notes  particularly 
rich  and  mellow.  It  has  lost  something  of  its 
flexibility  and  brilliancy  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
scale  ;  but  its  lower  notes  are  better  than  ever, 
and  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  finest  mezzo- 
soprano  on  the  stage.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
music  of  Fides  sulFered  little  in  passing  through 
her  lips.  She  made  some  unimportant  changes 
in  passages  here  and  there,  but  they  were  made 
with  skill  and  judgment,  and  on  the  whole  the 
text  was  substantially  adhered  to,  with  no  other 
injury  than  an  occasional  weakness  of  tone  in 
some  of  the  lowest  notes.  But,  with  this  slight 
drawback,  her  singing  was  as  admirable  as  her 
acting  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that,  whoever  may 
assume  the  character  of  Fides,  no  one  will  eclipse 
Grisi  so  long  as  her  powers  continue  to  be  what 
they  are  now.  —  London  News. 


Music  in  Cincinnati  — Importance  of  Musical 
Clubs. 

In  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Citizen  we  find  the 
following  remarks.  Their  truth  applies  to  very 
many  places,  which  have  not  a  musical  reputation, 
and  perhaps  to  some  which  have.  Good  elements 
exist  in  many  and  many  a  place,  which  are  as 
good  as  lost  without  the  mutual  genial  stimulus  of 
association. 

"  Musical  Clubs.  —  A  correspondent  of 
Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  writes : — 

"  '  You  ask  me,  what  musical  items  I  have  gathered 
on  the  short  trip,  which  I  have  just  made  westward? 
Alas,  one  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  as  in  old 
times  and  find  all  is  (nearly)  barren.  But  the  singing 
master  is  abroad,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  places,  Cin- 
ninnati,  Chicago,  Milwaukie,  Cleveland,  &c.,  I  am  told 
that  the  seed  is  sown  and  that  sometime  or  other  the 
harvest  will  come.    Heaven  grant  it.' 

"  This  is  a  musical  city  —  that  is,  so  far  as  a  de- 
sire to  cultivate  the  science  of  music,  and  the 
power  to  appreciate  its  charms  can  establish  its 
claim  to  that  title.  Talent  of  a  high  order  is  to 
be  found  in  its  professionals  and  in  some  of  its 
amateurs  ;  yet,  from  want  of  that  great  essential, 
association,  it  is  not  apparent  to  the  stranger.  i£ 
the  musical  talent  of  Cincinnati  was  concentrated 
in  one,  or  more  "  musical  societies,"  the  corres- 
pondent above  quoted,  could  have  judged  for  him- 
self and  needed  not  to  be  told  '  that  the  seed  is 
sown.'  . 

"  As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  society  ot  this 
nature  in  the  city,  outside  the  ranks  of  our  Ger-    . , 
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man  friends ;  and  we  are  cognizant  of  the  fact, 
that  a  desire  for  the  formation  of  one  exists  in 
some  of  our  professional  musicians.  Why  not 
organize  one  ? 

"  The  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  cannot  flou- 
rish without  the  aid  of  Art  Unions,  or  academies, 
or  artist's  societies.  Musical  talent  runs  to  waste, 
unless  it  is  brought  into  some  available  form,  in  an 
organized  body." 

To  the  above  we  take  the  liberty  of  adding  an 
extract  from  a  letter,  which  we  some  time  since 
received  from  the  proprietors  of  the  principal 
Music  Hall  in  Cincinnati : 

"  Having  been  for  some  years  engaged  in  the 
piano  business  here,  and  having  also,  since  last  fall, 
been  the  owners  of  the  principal  Concert  Hall  of 
this  city,  we  have  had  occasion  to  note  particularly 
the  taste  in  regard  to  amusements  and  entertain- 
ments generally,  and  although  negro  concerts  and 
popular  music,  popularly  rendered,  still  draw  the 
largest  houses  and  pay  the  most  surely,  we  yet 
observe  that  each  year  classical  and  scientific  per- 
formances become  more  esteemed  and  appreciated . 
and  really  fine  musicians  better  repaid  for  visiting 
us.  Were  papers  like  yours  more  widely  circulated 
and  read  than  as  yet  they  are,  we  doubt  not  that 
this  improvement  would  become  still  more  clearly 
and  rapidly  manifest,  and  not  our  musicians  only, 
but  our  citizens  generally  be  the  gainers." 

iiniglit'H  %nxn\  nf  ■  Mmu 
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BOSTON,  JULY  17,  1852. 

Music  of  Sununer— Beethoven's  Pastoral 
Symphony. 

Musical  journalizing  in  these  July  days,  with 
the  thermometers  racing  on  great  heats,  amid  the 
hot  bricks  and  altogether  unmusical  circum- 
stances of  the  city,  hardly  seems  the  thing.  At 
least,  so  sang  the  little  bird  to  us,  this  morning, 
that  swung  upon  the  tree  in  our  neighbor's  gar- 
den near  our  window.  Dear  warbler,  we  will 
follow  thee  anon  to  the  green  fields  and  breezy 
hills ;  —  but  for  some  space  yet  must  we  "  fast  in 
fires."  Meanwhile  is  not  Art  in  close  affinity  with 
Nature  ?  And  Music  above  all,  has  she  not  em- 
bodied in  immortal  harmonies  much  of  the  purest 
essence  of  the  country  and  the  summer  ?  There- 
fore in  lieu  of  feeble,  feverish  beatings  of  the 
brain  for  novelty,  we  make  no  excuse  this  time 
for  falling  back  upon  old  memories  and  impres- 
sions of  that  wonderful  music  that  has  many 
times  transported  us,  even  in  winter,  to  the  de- 
lights of  summer  in  the  woods  and  fields. 

Remember,  these  our  notes  were  taken  down 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  doubtless 
would  appear  quite  imperfect  on  a  present  re- 
examination of  the  music.  But  we  doubt  if  we 
could  convey  the  spirit  of  it  much  more  truly 
now,  than  we  did  then,  when  feeling  was  the 
better  part  of  knowledge. 

"  The  '  Pastoral  Symphony  '  is  called  the 
highest  achievement  of  descriptive  music.  Bee- 
thoven composed  it  in  the  long  summer  after- 
noons, which  he  spent  in  a  rural  spot  just  out  of 
Vienna,  seated  upon  a  style,  and  surrendering 
himself  to  all  the  sounds  and  sights  and  sensations 
of  the  country,  so  grateful  to  the  tired  denizen  of 
the  city. 

"  '  Sensations  on  arriving  in  the  country'  is  the 
title  which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  first  movement, 
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the  Allegro.  And  in  this  he  is  true  to  the  genius 
of  Music,  in  not  attempting  to  describe  the 
country,  but  only  the  sensations  with  which  its 
blithe  free  air,  its  cool  green  spaces,  its  far-spread 
smiling  landscapes,  and  its  myriad  intermingled 
voices  of  birds,  insects,  cattle,  men,  with  the 
thousand-fold  accompaniment  of  wind  and  water 
and  the  universal  hum,  inspire  one.  The  melody 
has  a  light,  tilting  motion,  which  calls  up  at  once 
that  almost  ■  dizziness  with  which  the  too  strong 
pulse  of  nature  overpowers  us.  The  successive 
phrases  steal  in  upon  the  almost  listless  reverie 
of  the  hearer.  He  heeds  no  single  object ;  but 
all  the  things  of  summer  and  the  country  chime 
in  sweet  confusion  with  the  rhythm  of  his 
thoughts.  There  is  a  pulsing,  a  throbbing  through 
the  whole  movement,  which  every  one  will  un- 
derstand, who  has  wooed  nature  alone.  The 
mingling  harmonies  swell  and  subside  like  a 
crowd  of  waves :  now  it  is  an  over-full  and  stun- 
ning rapture,  and  now  it  reels  and  ebbs  away, 
the  fainting  of  too  much  ecstacy.  As  to  pictures, 
the  mind  is  free  to  imagine  what  it  will.  It  is 
idle  to  go  to  music  for  a  description  of  nature ; 
but  sometimes  a  description  of  this  music  is  help- 
ed out  by  an  allusion  to  nature.  Thus  when  a 
snatch  of  melody  lights  like  a  sunbeam  on  the 
topmost  notes  of  the  flutes  and  oboes,  thence 
glides  down  through  the  violins,  the  seconds,  the 
tenors,  the  deep,  full  violoncellos,  till  finally  the 
double  basses  convey  it  down  to  depths  inaudible, 
the  musical  hearer,  who  can  scarce  contain  his 
pleasure,  may  be  excused  if  he  try  to  make  his 
neighbor  see  it,  by  telling  him  to  imagine  himself 
stretched  upon  a  grassy  slope  in  a  summer  after- 
noon, dreaming  of  all,  attentive  to  nothing  round 
him,  till  he  is  seduced  from  his  own  vague  feel- 
ing, and  led  on  a  chase  over  the  sunny  meadows 
by  some  travelling  shadow,  that  comes  up  from 
behind  him,  and  sweeps  on  before  him  till  it  has 
measured  the  whole  visible  horizon,  and  is  lost  in 
the  distance,  just  as  that  wandering  melody  mea- 
sured the  whole  compass  of  the  orchestra ;  or  by 
some  sudden  breeze  that  bends  the  grass  before 
him,  and  leads  him  on  in  its  wake,  till  he  can  see 
no  further ;  —  and  if  this  sentence  sins  aaiainst 
rhetoric  by  its  mixed  metaphors,  so  much  the 
truer  is  it  to  the  music,  so  much  the  more  hke  a 
summer  afternoon  in  the  country.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  the  technical  structure  of  a  Sym- 
phony, will  best  recognize  the  passage  which  we 
mean,  if  we  call  it  the  counter-theme,  or  middle 
subject  of  the  first  division  of  the  Allegro.  And 
perhaps  it  will  be  well,  (regarding  all  thus  far 
said  as  only  a  general  characterizing  of  the  whole 
movement,)  to  attempt  a  more  orderly  descrip- 
tion of  it. 

"  Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  every  Sympho- 
ny is  cast  in  a  certain  uniform  mould ;  that  its  me- 
chanical form  is  conventional.  Haydn  invented,  at 
any  rate  perfected  it ;  and  Beethoven  could  accom- 
modate his  crowded  thoughts  to  it  without  much 
sacrifice ;  just  as  Byron  declared  that  the  stream 
of  his  inspiration  leaped  and  sparkled  aU  the 
more  vigorously  within  the  rocky  bounds  of  rhyme 
and  the  Spenserian  stanza.  In  the  Symphony  it 
is  the  first  movement  only  which  is  strictly  Sym- 
phonic. This  is  commonly  an  Allegro,  consisting 
of  two  divisions.  The  former  contains  all  the 
simple  themes  or  motivi,  and  is  always  repeated. 
The  latter  is  the  working  up  of  these  themes  into 
all  manner  of  transformations  and  combinations ; 
and  it  is  here  that  the  skill  and  science  of  the 


artist  are  put  in  requisition ;  his  problem  being 
to  stick  to  his  text,  and  never  repeat  himself,  to 
develop  the  motivi  of  the  first  division  into  inex- 
haustible novelties.  Attend  well,  then,  to  the 
first  division  of  the  Allegro,  (which  for  this  very 
reason  is  always  repeated,)  and  you  have  the 
key  to  the  whole  labyrinth  of  harmonies  into 
which  it  introduces  you.  It  begins  always  with 
the  main  theme  or  tune  of  the  piece,  then  modu- 
lates gradually  into  the  fifth  of  the  key,  which 
gives  an  answering  melody,  the  counter-theme,  or 
middle  subject,  then  through  a  somewhat  length- 
ened cadence,  often  enriched  with  several  new 
melodies,  returns  into  the  first  theme,  modulates 
as  before  into  the  counter-theme,  and  winds  away 
through  the  same  lengthened  cadence,  not  to  re- 
turn again,  but  to  pass  into  a  new  world  of  end- 
less transformations,  into  the  second  division, 
where  forms  are  varied  and  multiphed  without 
end ;  but  in  each  one  you  stiU  recognize  the  old 
features  of  the  first  themes ;  always  novelty,  but  no 
new  subjects.  Such  is  the  skeleton  of  the  Alle- 
gro, or  first  movement  of  a  Symphony ;  which  is 
always  in  the  Sympihonic  form.  Then  follows 
the  slo*  and  thoughtful  Andante  or  Adagio, 
which  is  commonly  in  the  Rondo  form ;  that  is, 
an  air  repeated  three  or  four  times,  only  each 
time  with  a  more  florid  accompaniment.  Awhile 
it  dallies  in  the  graceful,  playful  form  of  the 
Minuet  or  Trio,  or  fantastic  Scherzo ;  and  then 
it  gives  full  reins,  and  lets  excited  fancy  spend 
itself  in  the  rapid,  wild  Finale. 

"  Such  is  the  form  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony. 
Gardiner  says  that  the  ground-tone  of  the  all- 
pervading  hum  in  the  open  air  is  what  is  marked 
in  our  scale,  F  natural.  The  Allegro  of  the  Pas- 
toral commences  in  F.  If  now  it  were  possible 
to  detect,  not  only  this  ground-«one,  but  also  the 
ground  theme  or  melody,  not  only  the  key-note, 
but  also  the  tune  of  Nature's  music,  it  would  be 
no  more  than  what  the  instinct  of  genius  has 
done  in  the  opening  theme  of  this  Allegro.  Bee- 
thoven seems  to  have  caught  the  very  tune  of 
the  fields.  That  is,  he  has  caught  their  spirit ; 
and  in  him  it  passed  into  melody.  The  spirit, 
the  breath  of  Summer,  in  the  mild  June  after- 
noon, came  over  him,  as  over  her  own  harp,  (for 
such  he  was,  a  harp  of  nature,  by  his  whole  or- 
ganization,) and  drew  from  him  her  own  melody. 
Herein  lies  the  genius  of  the  whole;  the  dis- 
covery of  this  one  melody ;  it  is  getting  into  the 
country.  It  is  a  very  simple  song ;  but  it  touches 
the  right  feeling ;  if  any  one  has  any  love  of  na- 
ture in  him,  it  transports  him  through  that  feel- 
ing to  the  scenes  of  its  sweetest  converse,  where 
it  first  had  birth.  Beautiful  is  the  way  in  which 
this  air  is  introduced.  At  first  a  mere  snatch  of 
it,  just  a  phrase  of  a  couple  of  bars,  from  a  single 
instrument,  as  if  some  wandering  zephyr  sung  it 
as  it  passed  by ;  then  a  long  hold  upon  the  last 
note,  as  if  surprised  and  wondering  what  will 
come  of  this.  Anon  it  is  answered  in  another 
quarter ;  kindred  phrases  blend  with  it ;  differ- 
ent instruments  repeat  it  with  fuller  harmonies ; 
it  melts  away  in  the  distance,  and,  when  we  think 
it  gone,  it  comes  up  again  from  the  deep  basses  ; 
it  resounds  in  full  octaves  from  the  whole  band ; 
it  fills  all  things ;  it  is  the  tune  of  Nature  !  Out 
of  this  simple  air  all  the  rest  follows  of  course ; 
all  the  successive  melodies  and  modulations  flow 
out  of  it  and  return  back  into  it  by  the  same 
necessity  by  which  all  the  parts  of  a  landscape 
seem  to  date  from  and  illustrate  every  single 
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part ;  '  we  are  all  one,  though  many,'  they  seem 
to  say  ;  the  one  you  look  at  is  looking  at  another 
as  if  that  were  lovelier,  and  they  all  point  you 
from  one  to  the  other,  till  you  are  lost  in  the 
whole  and  know  not  which  is  lovehest;  each 
most  lovely  because  it  lives  in  the  whole,  and 
does  not  obtrude  itself.  This  is  the  feeling  we 
have  with  nature,  in  the  open  fields ;  this  sense  of 
one  in  all ;  this  wandering  tlirough  an  infinite 
maze,  bewildered  and  refreshed  at  once.  Such 
is  the  effect  of  this  simple  melody  and  all  which 
it  conducts  to.  Buoyantly  and  lightly  it  creeps 
up  over  us  and  whii-ls  our  thoughts  away  with  it 
in  graceful  dance  over  the  sunny  grassy  plains 
and  hills  afar,  till  we  forget  ourselves  in  blissful 
reverie,  mingling  our  essence  with  the  wholesome 
universal  air,  blending  with  the  scene,  and  feel- 
ing the  whole  landscape  with  as  much  thrilling 
sense  as  we  feel  our  own  body.  There  is  a  slight 
drowsiness  in  the  melody ;  the  going  to  sleep  of 
distui'bing  individual  thoughts,  while  the  mmd 
wakes  to  the  sense  of  universal  harmony ;  the 
closing  of  the  eyes  upon  vulgar  glare,  and  escap- 
ing into  the  milder  halo  of  beauty. 

"  The  tide  has  reached  the  full,  thrilling  through 
every  pipe  and  string  of  the  whole  orchestra,  and 
is  now  ebbing  away,  when  a  new  subject  is  intro- 
duced. To  the  vague  succeeds  the  definite.  Some 
particular  phenomenon  awakes  us  from  our  rev- 
erie. It  is  thus  we  always  enjoy  beauty  in  nature 
and  in  art ;  we  oscillate  between  the  sense  of  unity 
and  of  variety.  The  parts  seduce  us  from  the 
whole,  though  only  to  lead  us  back  to  it  again. 
We  can  no  more  remain  in  that  first  mood  than  a 
melody  can  go  on,  or  even  complete  its  own  scale, 
without  shifting  from  its  key-note  upon  the  chord 
of  the  dominant.  And  so  the  theme  modulates  into 
the  counter-theme  above  described.  First  there 
is  a  disturbance  in  the  rhythm ;  its  smooth  flow  is 
crossed  by  a  sort  of  shudder  in  the  hannonies ; 
like  a  ruffling  breeze  brushing  across  the  glassy 
transparency  of  running  water.  Once,  twice  — 
it  comes  from  the  mysterious  horns,  and  the  last 
time  with  the  expectant  discord  of  the  dominant 
seventh.  The  key  is  decided  —  the  new  melody 
traverses  the  orchestra  from  highest  flutes  to  deep 
as  the  double  bass  can  carry  it ;  that  first  stir  of 
the  breeze  has  changed  the  whole  scene ; 

" '  Lo !  where  the  grassy  meadow  runs  in  waves  i ' 

"  '  And  now, 

Among  the  nearer  gi'oves,  chestnut  and  oak 
Are  tossing  their  green  boughs  about.' 
"  And  '  see,  on  yonder  woody  ridge 
The  pine  is  bending  his  proud  top.' 

"  The  cloud  sails  over,  a  shadow  scuds  across 
the  plain,  which  we  dreamily  watch  till  it  is  lost. 
In  a  third  phrase,  a  jubilant  rapturous  strain,  we 
exult  in  the  fullness  of  wild  life.  The  heart  of 
nature  throbs  too  close  and  overpoweringly.  The 
tide  of  rapture  turns  and  ebbs  away  in  the  long 
cadence  of  a  fourth  melody,  which  tilts  between 
the  key-note  and  the  dominant,  softer  and  softer, 
dying  away,  till  all  is  calm  again,  so  that  you  can 
hear  once  more  that  first  simple  air,  the  constant 
tune  of  nature.  And  so  on,  the  whole  four  melo- 
dies are  repeated  from  the  beginning,  making  the 
ear  quite  familiar  with  them ;  and  then  in  the 
second  division  they  are  transposed  and  multiplied 
and  blended  together  in  an  endless  maze  of  har- 
mony. Turn  where  you  will,  you  meet  some 
floating  fragment  of  these  melodies  ;  everything  is 
a  reminiscence  of  one  or  more  of  them ;  a  thou- 
sand mirrors  reflect,  however  colored  or  distorted, 
their  expression  ;  and,  in  the  gay  confusion,  every 
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glance  and  tone  of  summer  and  the  country  are 
suggested.  Transported  by  the  tune,  the  mind  is 
free  to  roam  and  feast  itself  at  pleasui'e  upon  all 
the  fancied  resemblances  which  it  can  trace,  as  in 
the  veins  of  marble,  or  in  the  coals  upon  the 
hearth,  not  bound  to  see  them  twice  alike.  One 
expression,  however  pervades  the  whole.  It  is  all 
buoyant,  peaceful,  full  of  life ;  the  whole  air 
sparkles  and  twinkles  with  tiny  sounds  and  voices, 
like  fairy  bells.  It  betrays  a  deep  love  of  nature. 
It  is  not  the  mere  cheerfulness  of  a  child ;  not 
aU  sensation,  like  the  sunny  Haydn  ;  but  the  re- 
storing spell  of  the  green  fields  exerted  upon  a 
deep  and  thought-sick  mind.  It  is  the  poet's 
sense  of  nature ;  the  poet  quenching  his  restless 
longings  in  a  world  that  does  not  contradict,  but 
smile  and  sing  to  his  ideas  ;  the  poet,  who  brings 
to  the  feast  of  beauty  as  much  as  he  receives. 
The  lord  of  this  sweet  pastoral  creation  is  no 
light-hearted  Adam  in  Paradise,  no  idle  swain 
cheered  by  bright  weather,  but  rather  Endymion, 
the  shepherd  prince,  who  pined  in  secret  for  a 
Goddess  and  found  sympathy  only  in  the  woods 
and  fields.  Haydn's  descriptive  pieces  are  Idyls, 
simple,  cheerful  pictures  out  of  common  life. 
They  paint  the  actual  merely.  Beethoven's  make 
the  outward  world  a  mirror  of  the  soul.  He  does 
not  copy  the  forms,  but  communes  with  the  spirit 
of  nature.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  cheerful 
and  tranquil  than  this  first  movement ;  but  it  took 
a  Beethoven  to  compose  it.  Others  may  have 
clear  senses  and  observe  minutely  ;  but  lovers  and 
mystics  and  deep-souled  men  have  always  painted 
nature  with  most  truth.  They  alone  see  the  Naiad 
in  the  fountain,  and  hear  the  oaten  reed  of  Pan 
in  the  woods. 

"  But,  to  resume  the  thread  of  the  story.  From 
the  first  'sensations  on  arriving  in  the  country,'  yre 
may  suppose  our  wanderer  to  sink  back  into  him- 
self. The  Andante  is  called  the  '  Walk  by  the 
hrook-side  ;'  a  sombre,  melancholy  strain,  in  the 
same  slow,  wide-winding  Siciliano  measure,  with 
the  little  Symphony  in  the  '  Messiah.'  There  is 
a  mingling  of  low  gurgling  melodies  flowing  on 
continually  in  one  rich,  cool  harmony ;  and  clear 
above  all  this,  one  high  part  sings  on  musingly  to 
itself,  ever  and  anon  pausing  and  taking  up  the 
tune  again.  It  is  a  song  without  words ;  with  the 
purling  of  the  stream,  and  the  rustling  of  the 
leafy  arches  overhead,  and  the  chirping  of  the 
birds  for  an  accompaniment ;  a  man  absorbed  in 
his  feelings,  while  dreamily  the  waters  chime  in 
with  their  involuntary  tune.  As  a  motto  to  the 
whole  might  stand  the  famous  stanza  from  the 
Fairie  Queene : 

" '  The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade. 

Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempered  sweet; 
Th'  angelical,  soft,  trembling  voices  made 

To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet; 
The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  meet 

With  the  base  muimur  of  the  water's  fall ; 
The  waters'  fall,  with  difference  discreet. 

Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call ; 
The  gentle,  warbUng  wind  low  answer-ed  to  all.' 

"  By  degrees,  insensibly,  the  song  drops  into  a 
more  and  more  absorbed  and  melancholy  key. 
Mechanically  following  the  winding  of  the  brook, 
he  enters  into  deeper  and  cooler  shades :  the 
mingling  accompaniment,  the  murmur  of  the 
water,  the  mysterious  trembling  of  the  wind-harp 
in  the  pines,  become  more  and  more  like  living 
intelligences,  responding  to  his  mood.  What  is 
the  burthen  of  that  melancholy  song  ?  What  is 
it  that  he  pores  over  in  his  mind,  while  the  woods 
and  rocks  seem  half  to  understand  ?     What  is 


the  sweet  tormenting  doubt,  he  longs  yet  fears  to 
have  resolved  ?  Answer  him,  ye  viewless  spirits 
of  the  shade,  ye  Oreads  and  Naiads,  ye  Fauns 
and  Echoes  !  All  is  still ;  and  hark !  the  earnest, 
flute-like  voice  of  the  nightingale  calls  through 
the  silence!  the  cuckoo  and  the  quail  chime  in! 
He  hails  the  omen,  relapses  into  the  old  tune  of 
his  thoughts  again  ;  but  only  for  a  moment ;  for 
now  he  emerges  into  the  summer  sun,  and  nature's 
gay  variety  delivers  him  again  from  himself. 

"  Now  follows  the  joyous  Scherzo,  describing 
the  festivities  and  dances  of  the  villagers,  which 
we  imagine  our  wanderer  to  be  watching  from 
some  high  station.  The  thunder  storm  bursts  over 
them ;  and  for  a  while  all  the  elements  are  mingled, 
all  is  hurry  and  confusion.  As  the  last  thunders 
roll  away  and  the  last  scattering  rain  drops  patter 
down  irregularly,  how  solemnly  and  thoughtfully 
a  reminiscence  of  the  old  tune  of  the  Andante 
emerges  from  the  darkness,  together  with  the 
welcome  light  of  day.  Wonderful  is  the  music 
which  follows.  All  things  glitter  with  the  crystal 
drops  —  the  setting  sun  pours  in  his  parting  bene- 
diction beneath  the  clouds,  filling  the  earth  with 
showers  of  golden  light.  How  ciystal-clear  and 
fresh  and  trembling  with  faint  joy  is  every  harmo- 
ny !  From  all  the  hills  echo  the  horns  of  the  herds- 
men calling  home  their  flocks.  These  give  the 
movement  to  the  whole ;  light,  pattering,  measured 
steps,  ever  and  anon  crowding  upon  one  another, 
keep  time  to  it.  These  together  form  the  descrip- 
tive accompaniment,  while  over  all  rises  a  reli- 
gious strain  of  childlike  gratitude  and  wonder,  the 
hymn  of  the  heart,  in  the  great  cathedral  where 
the  golden  cloud-curtained  West  forms  the  oriel 
window,  and  the  voices  and  echoes  of  every  happy 
living  thing,  the  choir. 

"  We  feel  that  this  Symphony  answers  the 
whole  question  about  the  descriptive  or  imitative 
powers  of  music.  It  shows  us  how  far,  and  in 
what  way,  outward  nature  may  be  conveyed  in 
music.  Abounding  as  it  does  in  such  allusions, 
we  do  not  feel  that  any  part  of  it  is  artificial  and 
forced,  or  a  perversion  of  music  to  other  than  its 
legitimate  uses.  And  that  for  this  reason :  that 
it  does  not  literally  copy  nature,  but  only  utters 
the  poet's  feeling  of  nature,  which,  like  every 
feeling,  can  summon  up  a  thousand  shapes  and 
scenes  by  it's  enchantment.  If  such  music  in 
Haydn  is  often  only  cold  and  outside  imitation,  in 
Beethoven  it  is  interpretation  of  nature. 

"  In  strict  truth,  music  cannot  imitate  nature, 
since  nature  imitates  music.  Music  as  an  art,  is 
first  born  with  the  higher  sentiments  of  man  — 
nature  without  man  does  not  contain  subject 
enough  for  it.  But  throughout  all  material  nature 
we  discern  glimmerings  of  a  higher  idea,  strivings 
upward  towards  that  perfection  only  revealed  in 
man.  Those  curious  veins  in  marble  and  mahog- 
any are  not  for  nothing ;  the  human  groups  we 
trace  in  them  seem  to  be  incomplete  developments 
of  the  pervading  laws  of  form,  first  sketches  pre- 
dicting that  perfection  of  form  which  shall  appear 
in  man,  and  still  more  in  man's  ideal  executing 
itself  in  statues  of  the  gods.  So  with  sounds. 
All  the  material  laws  of  sound  are  tending  towards 
the  highest  art  or  music.  In  nature  they  already 
produce  an  imperfect  music ;  in  man  they  attain 
to  Art.  Let  man  give  utterance  to  his  own  high 
feeling  of  nature,  or  of  the  harmony,  the  unity  in 
variety,  of  all  things,  in  worthy  strains  of  music, 
and  unconscious!}'  that  music  will  suggest  all  those 
feebler  imitations  and  predictions  of  the  same. 
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with  whicli  the  tuneful  air  of  nature  swarms. 
Thus  we  have  nature  in  music,  and  yet  music  the 
language  of  feeling,  which  we  have  all  along 
assumed  it  to  be.  Sing  the  feeling  which  you  had 
with  nature,  and  you  are  at  once  transported  to 
her  lap.  This  Beethoven  does.  Nature  lives  to 
him.  He  penetrates  to  the  heart  of  every  subject 
and  brings  out  its  latent  music.  Every  thing 
in  nature  has  a  correspondence  to  something 
in  the  soul  of  man.  This  correspondence  a  deep 
and  earnest  soul  not  only  sees,  but  feels ;  and 
every  feeling  has  its  melody ;  thus  every  object 
has  its  music. 

"  But,  as  was  said  before,  nature  gives  out  her 
deeper  meaning  and  her  music  only  to  those  who 
have  a  corresponding  depth  of  life.  Nature  is 
more  to  the  poet,  than  to  other  men  ;  and  it  took 
all  the  mystic  depths  and  soul-stirring  knowledge 
of  Beethoven,  so  to  feel  the  spirit  of  nature,  until 
it  became  a  melody  in  his  mind,  as  he  has  done 
in  this  Pastoral  Symphony. 

"  In  this  music  we  have  the  sunny  side  of  Bee- 
thoven ;  here  his  genius  disports  itself  in  its 
lightest  and  most  comprehensible  style.  And  yet 
even  this  is  no  unworthy  overture  to  the  vast  and 
mysterious  drama  which  his  more  characteristic 
works  unfold.  Even  while  we  yield  ourselves 
up  with  him  to  the  mild  exhilaration  of  this  sum- 
mer afternoon  ramble  in  the  country,  we  are  not 
without  forebodings  of  the  mysterious  and  almost 
supernatural  character  of  our  genial  guide ;  some- 
thing about  him  shakes  our  soul  to  the  very 
centre." 


Tom  Moore.  There  could  scarcely  be  a 
more  welcome  announcement  to  the  general  mass 
of  music-lovers,  than  the  following,  which  we 
copy  from  the  Boston  Pilot.  "  Moore's  Melo- 
dies," with  Stevenson's  music,  are  in  their  way 
"  classics ; "  at  all  events,  they  have  intertwined 
themselves  with  the  sweetest  memories  of  home 
and  pleasant  evenings  of  all  who  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  who  have  loved  to  hear  it 
wedded  to  that  higher  universal  language  of  the 
heart,  which  Music  is. 

"  The  Irish  Melodies  of  Thomas  Moore. 
Tom  Moore,  glorious  Tom  Moore !  Ireland's 
sweetest  bard  and  the  world's  most  favorite  song- 
ster! Our  readers  will  receive  with  delight  a 
paragraph  of  intelligence  which  we  have  to  com- 
municate, namely,  that  the  enterprising  music 
publisher  of  this  city,  Oliver  Ditson,  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Donahoe,  have  in  press  '  Moore's 
Irish  Melodies,'  accompanied  with  the  music  as  it 
originally  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Sir  John 
Stevenson. 

"  The  public  are  furnished  with  numerous  edi- 
tions of  the  '  Irish  Melodies,'  but  in  a  form  which 
always  gave  pain  to  their  gifted  author. 

Music  and  poetry  were  wedded  in  the  heart  of 
Moore ;  to  him  they  were  one  and  inseparable, 
and  nothing  gave  him  greater  distress  than  the 
sight  of  his  'Irish  Melodies'  crowded  together 
in  one  volume,  unaccompanied  by  the  Notes  with 
which  they  were  always  associated  in  his  own 
mind. 

The  edition  about  to  be  issued  will  be  a  trea- 
sure of  invaluable  worth  to  every  Irishman  as  a 
testimony  of  the  genius  of  his  country ;  and  to 
every  lover  of  music,  as  the  truest  offering  with 
which  to  approach  the  shrine  of  his  devotion. 
For  ourselves,  we  look  with  no  small  degree  of 
pleasure  to  the  time  of  its  publication.  Irishmen 
and  the  friends  of  Erin  may  well  be  proud  of 
Moore,  and  though 

" '  The  harp  that  once  thro'  Tara's  halls 
The  Soul  of  music  shed. 
Now  hangeth  mute  on  Tara's  walls 
Because  that  Soul  hath  fled,' 


yet  the  note  it  struck  and  the  thrilling  tones  it 
gave  forth  will  live  for  ages  in  this  volume  of 
'  Irish  Melodies.'  We  are  to  have  the  words  and 
those  stirring  national  airs  within  the  covers  of 
one  volume.  The  book  will  be  ready  in  two  or 
three  days." 


Musical  Review. 

Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,  Sfc,  ^c. 
pp.  99.     Boston  :  0.  Ditson.     Price,  $2.50. 

This  is  altogether  the  most  important  work  that  has 
yet  appeared  in  this  country  for  yomig  organists.  Both 
in  precept  and  in  illusti'ation  it  is  very  rich.  It  offers  a 
choice  and  full  collection  of  the  best  kind  of  organ  music, 
in  short  forms,  for  ordinary  church  service;  including 
Preludes  (in  two  and  three  parts)  by  Einck,  and  Volun- 
taries (sixty-three  in  number)  by  Rinck,  Schneider,  Hesse, 
Handel,  Beethoven,  Pergolese,  Bach,  and  others.  These 
are  all  pieces  of  impressive  beauty  and  in  genuine  organ 
style. 

Besides  the  music,  there  is  a  large  body  of  general 
information  given,  about  the  instrument,  the  manner  of 
its  construction,  the  mode  of  playing  and  of  tuning  it, 
the  use  of  the  pedals  and  the  stops,  with  exercises  in 
fingering,  and  about  the  elements  of  music  generally. 
An  appendix  embodies  the  more  elementary  portions  of 
Schneider's  excellent  Theory  of  Hannony. 

The  Belles  of  Boston:  Galop  Fantastique,  for 
the  Piano.  Alfred  Jaell.  pp.  11.  Price, 
50  cents.     G.  P.  Reed  &  Co. 

One  of  the  fluent,  sparkHng  productions  of  this  lights 
fingered  favorite,  which  no  doubt  the  belles  will  duly 
appreciate ;  and  happy  will  that  one  be,  who  can  approach 
the  author's  facile  grace  in  playing  it. 

Gems  of  German  Song.     Seventh  Series.     G.  P. 

Reed  &  Co. 
No.  4.  Whereis  the  German  Fatherland  f  Reich- 

ardt. 
No.  5.  Du  Geist  der  Wolke,  (Thou  Spirit  of  the 

Cloud.)    A.  Kreissmann.    With  Translation 

by  Henry  Ware. 

We  overlooked  these  two  in  our  last  notice  of  the 
"  Gems."  The  first  is  one  of  the  glorious  patriotic  songs 
of  Deutschland,  glorious  in  its  music  and  its  words. 

Mr.  Kreissmann's  song  —  we  think  it  can  be  no  mere 
fancy  of  our  own  —  is  more  in  the  vein  of  some  of  Schu- 
bert's wild  and  deep  creations,  than  we  had  supposed  it 
possible  for  another  to  write.  This  certainly  is  high 
praise.  It  is  a  simple,  solemn,  true  song ;  best  suited  to 
a  tenor  voice. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Local. 

The  New  Music  Hall.  The  work  progresses  stead- 
ily and  rapidly.  Before  Saturday  night  the  slating  \yill 
be  completed,  and  then,  the  operations  being  d  VabH  — 
from  weather  or  other  possible  inteiTuption,  the  time  of 
opening  can  be  safely  and  accurately  fixed. 

Such  a  work  as  this,  open  from  the  beginning  to  pub- 
he  inspection  and  miscellaneous  criticism,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  escape  the  dilemma  of  the  man  with  his  ass 
and  son,  or  the  painter  who  invited  criticism  on  his  pic- 
ture. Fortunately,  the  architect  has  the  moral  of  these 
fables  by  heart,  and  will  succeed  in  pleasing  at  least 
himself  and  his  advisers. 

One  point  in  the  arrangements  which  has  provoked 
the  most  confident  censures  in  one  or  two  learned  gen- 
tlemen, is  the  style  and  disposition  of  the  Orchestra. 
We  feel  httle  doubt  that  it  will  soon  vindicate  its  pe- 
culiar excellencies.    In  the  mean  time  let  us  describe  it. 

The  stage  (which  is  not  yet  laid)  is  curved  in  front, 
its  greatest  projection  into  the  hall  from  the  lowest  of 
the  orchestra  platforms  being  twelve  feet ;  from  the  rear 
of  this  these  platforms  (eight  in  number,  and  of  an  ag- 
gregate depth  of  twenty-four  feet,)  commence  rising 
rearward  to  the  level  of  the  organ  floor ;  the  upper  one 
being  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  first  balcony,  so 
that  on  the  few  occasions  when  a  choir  exceeding  two 
hundred  in  number  shall  be  present,  the  surplus  can  be 
conveniently  and  appropriately  seated  in  the  nearest 
balcony  seats ;  and  on  such  occasions  as  shall  atti'act  a 


great  crowd,  from  one  to  two  hundred  of  the  audience 
can  be  accommodated  with  orchestra  seats.  The  rise  of 
each  platform  is  one  foot,  —  the  first  one  (which  is  the 
stage)  being  four  feet  above  the  hall  floor. 

But  the  greatest  charm  of  the  contrivance,  is  that  by 
which  the  stage  may  be  approached  on  its  own  level  at 
three  points  from  the  orchestra  rooms,  (at  each  side  and 
in  the  centre,)  thus  securing  artists  against  one  of  the 
gi-eatest  trials  to  which  they  are  ordinarily  exposed  — 
that  of  mounting  steps  just  before  singing  or  playing. 
It  is  especially  from  artists  that  this  aiTangement  has 
already  met  with  the  warmest  commendation  and  ap- 
proval. By  no  other  aiTangement  is  a  choir  heard  to 
such  advantage,  —  by  no  other  can  a  large  number  of 
persons  be  so  perfectly  conducted.  It  was  after  very 
great  deliberation  and  patient  research  that  this  plan  was 
elected  and  decided  on,  and  there  is  no  point  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  interior,  in  which  the  architect  .and 
directors  feel  more  confidence  than  in  this.  A  minor 
incidental  advantage  not  yet  named,  is  the  fine  efiect  on 
the  ej'e. 

I  meant  to  describe  the  eminent  advantages  of  the 
auditorium  over  other  halls  known  to  us.  But  I  have 
used  too  much  of  your  space  already,  and  will  only 
name  one  particular.  The  corridors,  which  traverse 
the  entire  length  of  the  two  sides  of  the  hall,  on  the 
three  stories,  giving  forty-two  doors  of  entrance  to  the 
hall,  secure  a  complete  exemption,  to  listeners  to  music 
or  worship,  from  that  greatest  of  aU  trials  to  persons 
possessed  of  nerves,  of  walking  in  the  room  in  the  midst 
of  song  or  service.  From  the  end  corridor-doors,  at  the 
four  comers  of  the  hall,  the  entire  floor  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  and  the  late-comer's  modesty,  as  well  as  the 
audience's  temper,  is  spared  the  trial  of  his  wandering 
aU  over  the  house  for  a  seat.  He  discovers  the  vacant 
seats  from  his  reconnoitering  hole,  walks  outside  to  the 
door  nearest  to  it,  and  quietly  takes  his  place  without 
disturbing  any  one.  e. 

A  Musical  Libkaey.  We  find  the  following  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  London  Leader: 

"  We  learn  from  a  con-espondent,  that  Lowell  Mason, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  United  States,  has  purchased  of  the 
heirs  of  the  late  composer  Einck,  of  Darmstadt,  the 
whole  of  his  large  and  valuable  libraiy,  and  it  is  now  en 
route  via  Rotterdam  to  Boston.  Only  lately,  the  Theo- 
logical Library  of  the  celebrated  Neander  was  purcliased 
at  Rochester,  New  York,  and  we  now  congratulate  our 
American  friends  on  this  new  addition  to  their  treasures, 
through  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  the  purchaser, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  create  a  knowledge  and  love 
of  the  science  of  music  in  his  native  city.  The  library 
consists  of — 

"  1.  Various  Works  in  the  History,  Biography,  and 
General  Literature  of  Music,  including  sets  of  the  vari- 
ous musical  periodicals  in  Germany  during  the  last  fifty 
years. 

"2.  Theoretical  Works — veiy  extensive  collection  — 
indeed,  all  the  books  on  the  Science  of  Music  wliich 
have  been  published  in  Germany. 

"  3.  Books  of  Church  Music,  Masses,  Motetts,  &c., 
with  many  old  and  valuable  books  of  Chorals  from  the 
sixteenth  century  down  to  the  present  time. 

"  i.  Organ  Music — an  extensive  collection  by  German 
writers. 

"  5.  Scores  of  Operas,  and  the  Vocal  Works,  especially 
of  the  older  German  school. 

"  6.  Very  many  educational  Works,  Singing  Schools, 
School  Song  Books,  &c. 

"  7.  Much  Manuscript  Music,  including  a  collection  of 
Psalms  for  double  choir  by  Rinck,  and  other  viiluable 
Organ  and  Vocal  Music  which  has  never  been  published. 

"  8.  Autographs  by  many  of  the  German  composers. 

"  9.  A  Large  Gallei-y  of  Portraits,  many  of  which  are 
now  exceedingly  rare." 

lioudon. 

Philharmonic   Society.     The  programme  of  the 

eighth  and  last  concert  (June  28th)  was  as  follows: 

Part  I. 

Sinfonia,  "  Im  Frpien," Ferd.  HiUer. 

Aria,  "  Non  mi  dir,"  M.idame  Clara 

NoTello  (Don  Giovanni)  ....     Mozart. 
Concerto,  Violin,  M.  Vieuxtemps,    ,    Beethoven. 
Romance,  "A  peine  au  sorfir  de  I'en- 

fance,"  Signor  Gardoni  (Joseph)  .    Mehnl. 

Overture  (Jessonda) Spohr. 

Part  II. 
Sinfonia  in  A  minor,  No.  3,     .    .    .    Mendelssohn. 
Aria,  ''  Hide  me  from  day's  garish 

eye,"  Madame  Clara  Novello,   .    .    Handel. 
Duetto,  "  Bella  Ninfe,"  Mme.  Clara 

Novello  and  Signor  Gardoni,     .     .     Spohr. 

Overture  (Leonora) Beethoven. 

Conductor,  Mr   Costa. 

Says  the  Times: 

"  The  European  reputation  of  Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller 
—  who  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  composer  in  almost 
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all  the  higher  branches  of  the  art,  and  who,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mendelssohn  in  the  direction  of  the  famous 
Gewandhms  concerts  at  Leipsic,  and,  more  recently,  as 
Kapelmeista-  and  principal  of  the  Conservalmre  at  Co- 
logne, has  acquired  one  of  the  most  honored  names  among 
the  teachers  of  the  art-  in  Germany  —  imparted  a  special 
interest  to  the  first  performance  in  Eni^land  of  his  sym- 
phony in  G  major.  The  design  of  lierr  Hiller  in  this 
elaborate  work  was  to  convey,  through  the  universal 
language  of  music,  his  impressions  of  country  life  and 
scenery.  So  far  he  has  imitated  tlie  Pastoral  Symphony 
of  Beethoven ;  but  wdth  the  mere  design  all  resemblance 
to  that  immortal  inspiration  ceases.  Herr  Hiller  thinlvs 
for  himself,  and  disdains  to  be  a  copyist.  As  we  never 
heard  his  symphony  before,  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  a 
decided  opinion  of  its  pretensions  as  a  work  of  art.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  impression  we  received  from  a 
first  hearing  was  highly  favorable.  The  opening  move- 
ment, a&^ro  con  moto,  ('In  the  fields,')  dellighted  us  by 
its  freshness  and  spontaneity  of  thought;  and  the  inter- 
mezzo, a  lively  aUegretlo,  ('  In  the  valley,')  by  its  quaint- 
ness  and  simplicity.  The  adagio,  ('In  the  wood,') 
contains  some  beautiful  passages,  amidst  a  prevailing 
vagueness  of  character,  which  a  closer  familiarity  would, 
doubtless,  dispel.  The  ^^nafe,  ('Upon  the  mountains,') 
a  vivace  movement  of  great  vigor,  appeared  to  us  to  be 
less  immediately  clear  in  plan  than  the  others;  nor  did 
tlie  principal  themes  impress  us  so  strongly  as  tliose  of 
the  preceding  movements.  That  the  entii'e  symphony, 
however,  is  the  work  of  a  master,  thorougldy  conversant 
with  all  the  secrets  of  his  art,  cannot  admit  of  a  ques- 
tion." 

Joseph  Joachim.  "  Of  his  precocious  talent  as  a 
boy,  of  the  influence  of  Mendelssohn  upon  his  studies, 
of  his  appointment  to  share  with  Liszt  the  duties  of  Ka- 
pelmeister  at  tlie  court  of  Weimar,  and  of  his  gradual 
advance  to  the  high  position  he  now  enjoys  in  his  pro- 
fession, we  have  previously  spoken.  Although  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  Herr  Joachim  enjoys  the  pres- 
tige of  a  name,  and  possesses  the  acquirements  of  a 
master.  As  a  performer  on  the  violin  he  stands  in  the 
first  rank;  and,  as  a  composer,  he  has  already  won  a 
place  among  those  who  have  done  much  for  the  progress 
of  the  instrument. 

"  The  concert  was  of  first-rate  pretensions.  The  pro- 
gramme was  strictly  '  classical,'  and  one  of  the  principal 
features  was  a  grand  orchestra  —  rivalling  that  of  the 
Philhannonic  Society  in  strength  and  eflSciency  —  led  by 
M.  Sainton,  and  conducted  by  Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller,  a 
musician  of  acknowledged  eminence.  The  performances 
of  Herr  Joachim  included:  Beethoven's  concerto  in  D, 
(the  only  one  written  for  tlie  violin  by  that  great  com- 
poser,) a  fantasia  on  Hungarian  airs,  and  a  concertstiick 
in  G  minor,  composed  by  himself,  and  the  24th  caprice 
of  Paganini,  originally  intended  as  a  solo  studj',  to  wdiich 
an  introduction  and  orchestral   accompaniments  h.ave 

been  added In  the  concertsiich  in  G  minor,  which 

consists  of  a  single  movement,  Herr  Joachim  has  put 
forth  all  his  strength  as  a  musician,  and  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  composition  of  liigli  character  and  great 
interest,  in  which  breadth  of  outline,  fine  melody,  skilful 
adaptation  of  the  passages  to  the  instrument,  and  rich 
and  elaborate  orchestral  ti'eatment,  are  all  exhibited  in 
the  most  favorable  manner.  For  mechanical  difiiculties, 
at  once  original  and  striking,  the  concertstiick  of  Herr 
Joachim  surpasses  anything  that  has  been  composed  for 
the  violin,  except,  perhaps,  the  Allegro  Pailwiique  of 
Ernst,  to  which,  in  other  respects,  it  bears  no  resem- 
blance.—  Times. 

OXFOKD    COMMEMOKATION    FESTIVAL.      On    the   firSt 

day  (June  22d)  was  a  Sacred  concert  in  the  theatre,  con- 
sisting of  selections  from  £1^  Paul,  &c.  The  principal 
singers  were  Clara  Novello,  Locky,  Miss  Williams, 
Staudigl,  Sims  Pieeves  and  Mrs.  Messent.  —  On  the  se- 
cond day  a  miscellaneous  Concert :  Sofie  Cravelli  failed 
to  fulfil  her  engagement ;  but  Mdlle.  Clauss  more  than 
consoled  the  audience.  The  gem  of  the  concert  was 
admitted  to  be  Clara  Novello's  Bel  Raggio  from  Semira- 
mide.  Joachim's  fantasia  on  the  violin,  and  Bottesini's 
Concerto  on  the  contra-basso  were  "  astounding."  ■ —  Mu- 
sical exercises  on  the  conferring  of  degrees  of  Doctor 
and  Bachelor  of  Music  followed. 

Sterndale  Bennett's  Classical  Piano  Concert. 
Tlie  pianoforte  pieces  consisted  of  Beethoven's  Trio  in 
D,  op.  70,  played  by  Mr.  Bennett,  with  Messrs.  Joachim 
and  Piatti;  Paradies'  third  Sonata  in  E  major;  Handel's 
Chaconne  in  G;  Sebastian  Bach's  Sonata  in  E,  for  piano 
and  violin ;  and  Mr.  Bennett's  new  Sonata  Duo  for  the 
piano  and  violoncello,  played  by  himself  and  Signer 
Piatti.  Among  these  pieces,  Paradies'  Sonata  was  pecu- 
liarly interesting;  this  composer's  name  is  almost  for- 
gotten now-a-days,  yet  he  was  a  great  man  in  his  time. 
He  wiis  the  master  of  Clementi,  and  one  of  the  "  fathers" 
of  the  pianoforte.  Mr.  Bennett's  Sonata  Duo  is  a  very 
fine  work ;  it  is  beautifully  written  for  both  instruments, 
and,  being  exquisitely  played  in  both  parts,  its  elfeot 
was  charming.  Some  pretty  vocal  pieces  were  per- 
formed by  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Signer  Marras,  and  Mrs. 
Endersohn,  particularly  Mr.  Bennett's  graceful  and  ten- 
der ballad,  "  To  Cloe  in  Sickness,"  which  Mrs.  Ender- 
sohn sang  with  great  feeling.  —  Baily  News. 

WiLHELMiNA  Clauss.  "  Viviau  "  talks  so  pleasantly 
about  her,  that  we  must  give  her  place  again : 


"  Her  Matinee  on  Saturday  last  drew  a  full  and  loving 
audience,  who  welcomed  with  effusion  tlie.  young  angel 
of  the  chords ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  this  young  incarna- 
tion of  the  Sensitive  Plant  is  one  of  the  idolatries  of  our 
present  season :  she  is  one  of  those  happy  stars  which, 
once  seen,  become  a  sentiment  and  a  passion.  Our  most 
eminent  music  critic  has  taken  her  severely,  but,  as  I  be- 
lieve, with  the  best  and  rarest  kindness,  to  task,  for  some 
rather  ostentatious  failures  in  her  more  ambitious  at- 
tempts. She  is  young  enough  in  yeai*s,  and,  I  tiiist,  in 
spirit,  to  profit  by  counsels  as  full  of  generous  wisdom 
as  they  are  eminently  deserving  of  respect.  As  for  me, 
who  merely  represent  the  popular  breath,  I  blow  her  a 
kiss,  (she  was  nearly  devoured  last  Saturday  by  the 
old  ladies  near  tlie  platform,)  and  whisper  into  her  ear, 
to  cultivate  by  self-denying  and  severe  study  a  claim  to 
that  higher  kind  of  applause  which  subsides  into  a  more 
tranquil  admiration.  One  rare  pleasure  attaches  to  her 
playing;  it  seems  not  so  much  an  exhibition  as  a  minis- 
tration, and  this  love  winged  by  a  genius  so  airy  and  so 
delicate  will  surely  carry  her  far."  —  Leader,  June  26. 

Opera.  At  her  Majesty's  there  had  been  little  new. 
Mdlle.  Wagner  had  left  England  sine  die.  At  the  Royal 
ItaHan,  the  e%'ent  has  been  Gitisi's  assumption  of  the 
role  of  Fides,  in  the  PropTiete,  in  w-hich  the  Wagner  was 
to  have  made  \iqv  debut.  (For  a  description  of  this  see 
thu-d  page  of  this  number.) 

Geriuauy. 

Cologne.  The  Zeilung,  of  June  16th,  has  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  Henrietta  Sontag,  who,  at  the  end  of  Summer, 
will  undertake  an  artistic  journey  to  America,  has  in- 
vited the  talented  and  popular  composer,  Carl  Eckert, 
whose  opera  "  William  of  Orange"  enjoys  so  high  a  re- 
putation, to  accompany  her  thither.  It  will  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Eckert  last  season  was  joined  with  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller  in  the  direction  of  the  Italian  Opera  at 
Paris." 

Dresden.    A  new  Oratorio:  "David,"  by    Eeissi- 

GEK,  has  been  produced.    It  is  called  his  best  work. 

The  Mssa  Solennis  of  Emil  Naumann,  so  successfully 
brought  out  last  winter  by  the  Singacademie  at  Berlin, 
was  performed  in  the  Court  Chapel. 

Ballenstedt.  a  grand  two  days  festival,  at  the  end 
of  June,  under  Listz's  direction,  was  to  unite  the  chap- 
els of  Weimar,  Dessau  and  Ballenstedt.  To  this  end  the 
Duke  of  Beniburg  had  given  the  use  of  the  hall  of  the 
castle,  holding  about  3,000  persons.  The  programme  for 
the  first  day  promised :  the  Overture  to  Wagner's  Tann- 
hdusev,  Eecitative  and  Ai'ia  from  Figaro,  by  Frau 
Kastner;  a  violin  Concerto  of  De  Beriot,  played  by  Da- 
vid; Duett  from  the  "Huguenots;"  Grand  Choral  Fan- 
tasia, of  Beethoven ;  the  finale  to  Furyanihe ;  and  Bee- 
thoven's Ninth  or  Choral  Symphony.  For  the  second 
day:  Overture  to  "  King  Alfred,"  by  Eaff;  the  "Love- 
feast  of  the  Apostles,"  by  Wagner;  the  "Harold  Sym- 
phony," by  Berlioz;  Overture  to  Struensee,  by  Meyer- 
beer; and  Mendelssohn's  Walpurgis  Nacld. 

Wiesbaden.  The  list  of  operas  played  here  during 
the  past  season  is  quite  rich,  viz. :  Freyscliiitz,  Oberon, 
Jessonda,  Don  Juan,  Zauberjiote,  Fidelio,  Robert,  Hugue- 
nots, Prophete,  La  Juive,  Linda,  Lucia,  Fille  du  Regi- 
ment, Stradella,  Martha,  II  Barbiere,  Czar  und  Zimmer- 
mann,  Der  Wildsckiltz,  and  even  the  old  Tancredi.  Tlie 
latest  novelty  was  a  grand  opera  by  Schindelmeisser, 
called  "The  Avenger";  and  the  "  Vale  of  Andorra " 

was  to  follow. At  a   Sacred  Concert  in  the  great 

Electoral  Hall,  Psalms  of  Marcello,  Handel's  Dettinger 
Te  Deum,  and  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony  were 
given. 

St.  Petersburg.  A  most  successful  Concert  was 
given  here  by  Mile.  Ejijia  Stelb.  "  This  young  and 
lovely  pianist,  a  pupil  of  Chopin  and  Henselt,  plays,  not 
Thalberg,  Liszt,  Wallace,  or  De  Meyer,  but  compositions 
of  Mendelssohn,  Henselt  and  Chopin. 


Ihtrtiametits. 


I    AM    GOING    THERE, 

OR,  THE  DEATH    OF    LITTLE   EVA.     Written   and   in- 
scribed to  the  Headers  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  by  John 
S.  Ad.^ms. 
*' '  Uncle  Tom,'  said  Eva,  '  I  am  going  there.' 
"  '  Where,  Miss  Eva?  ' 

"  The  child  rose  and  pointed  her  httle  hand  to  the  sky  ;  the 
glow  of  evening  lit  her  golden  hair  and  flushed  cheeks  with  a 
kind  of  unearthly  radiance,  and  her  eyes  were  bent  earnestly 
on  the  -skies." — Uncle  Tom^s  Cabtn^  Vol.  ii.  p   64. 

Words  adapted  to  a  favorite  Melody,  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated.    For  sale  by  the  Publisher, 

OlilVER.  niTSON,  115  WasUingtoii  St., 
and  by  all  Music  Dealers.  15  tf 


NEW    ORGAN    VOLUNTARIES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

American  Church  Organ  Voluntaries. 

CAREFULLY  ARRANGED  expressly  for  the  use  of  Organ- 
ists who  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  extemporise 
with  ease,  by  H.  S.  Cutler,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  A.  N.  Johnson,  Organist  at  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston.  These  Voluntaries  are  mostly  arranged  in  close  har- 
mony, and  can  readily  be  played  at  sight  by  those  who  can 
play  common  church  music.  They  are  specially  adapted  to 
Am-rican  church  service  with  regard  to  length,  &c,  and  are 
sufficient  in  number  to  enable  any  Organist  to  use  them  es- 
clusively  if  desired.  Price  %1.  Forwarded  by  mail,  postage 
free,  for  $1.25. 
Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

14    tf  36  School  St.,  opposite  City  Hall. 

LITTLE     EVA- 

IlffEW    &    BEAUTIFUL   MUSIC   &.    POETRT. 

LITTLE  EVA,  UNCLE  TOM'S  GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  A 
Song  composed  and  Dedicated  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  author  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Poetry  by  John  G. 
Whittier  ;  Muf^ic  by  Manuel  Emilio. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions,  both  poetical 
and  musical,  ever  published  in  the  country,  and  we  predict  for 
it  a  popularity  as  wide- spread,  as  has  been  that  of  the  thrilling 
and  beautiful  story  upon  which  it  is  founded.  Price  25  cents. 
For  sale  by  the  principal  Book  and  Music  Dealers  in  the  coun- 
try.    Published  by 

JOHN   p.   JEWETT  &.   CO., 
13    3t  JTos.  ir  &.  19  CornUUl,  Boston. 

$\mmtx  Ifttrnnnn  CnnrFrte, 

AT  THE  MELODEON, 

BY    THE 

Oei'iiiania  Serenade  Band. 

THESE  CONCERTS  Tvill  take  place  EVERY  FRIDAY, 
throughout  the  summer,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.  Packages 
containins  four  tickets,  at  50  cents  a  package,  can  be  obtained 
at  the  usual  places,  and  at  the  door  on  the  afternoons  of  the 
Concerts,  where  single  tickets  at  25  cents  each,  may  also  be 
had.  10  tf         G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader,  364  Tremont  St. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall  Asso- 
ciation are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  the  use  of 
their  HALL  and  LECTURE  ROOM,  (entrance  on  Bumstead 
Place  and  on  Winter  Street,)  by  Religious  Societies,  for  the 
purpose  of  regular  worship  on  Sundays,  after  the  15th  of  No- 
vember next. 

The  Music  Hall,  furni.shed  with  Organ,  &c.,  will  seat  three 
thousand  persons,  and  the  Lecture  Room,  eight  hundred. 
\Vritten  applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  at 
No.  39  Court  Street,  who  will  give  such  further  information  as 
shall  be  desired.  FRANCIS  L.  BATCHELDER, 

10    tf  Clerk  B.  M.  H.  A. 

MR.     ARTHURS©  N, 

HAVING  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  is  prepared  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  Pupils 
for  instruction  in  the  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  ITALIAN  AND 
ENGLISH  VOCALIZATION.  Terms,  per  quarter,  $50.  The 
first  month,  three  lessons  per  week  —  each  lesson  one  hour's 
duration. 

The  advantages,  which  a  long  residence  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  has  given  him,  of  studying  under  the  first 
masters  of  the  day,  will,  he  doubts  not,  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  desirous  of  rapid  advancement  in  the  art.  The  above 
terms  include  instruction  in  the  Italian  language,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the  voice, 
and  a  distinct  articulation. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Geo.  P. 
Reed,  17  Tremont  Row.  3    3m 

NEW    LINE    ENGRAVING. 

«<  milE   DESTRUCTION   OF   THE    TOWER   OF   BABEL, 
JL     and  Dispersion  of   the    Races,"   engraved    by   Prof. 

Thaeter,  after  the  celebrated  Frescoe  painting  by  William 

VON  Kaulbach  in  the  New  Museum  at  Berlin. 

Specimens  for  subscription  may  be  seen  for  a  few  days  at 
12    3t  N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13   Tremont  Roiu. 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTALOZZIAIV  SCHOOI.  SONG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  {in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
grnat  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  woi'k  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tho  receipt  of  twenty -five  cents. 
Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.,  Boston. 

%*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  now  store  ]Vo.  36  Scliool  Street, 
(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Mclodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.      1     tf 

DEPOT    FOR 
HoBitflRopatlAlc   Boofes  &  Ifledicines  ; 

HYDllOPATIIIC   BOOKS  ;  Phonographic  and  Phonotypic 
Works;  Fowler  &   Wells'  Publications  on  Phrenology 
and  Physiology,  &c.;    Writings  of  Emanuel    Swedenboro, 
Theological  and   Philosophical ;    Barometers,  Thermometers, 
&c.     For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
Apr.  10.  tf  OTIS  CLAPP,  23  School  St. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


E.   H.  WADE, 

197  ■Washlmston   Street,   Boston. 

PUBLISHER  &  DEALER  IIV  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  every  description.  Publislier 
of  liERTINI  S  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.     PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  published  by  "W. -H.  Cables,  C.  Br.\di.ee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  whicli,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  parronage. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

MUSICAI.    WORKS 
RECENTLY     PUBLISHED    BY 

MASON   &   LAW, 

33  Park  Row,  Opposite  Astor  House,  IV.  York. 

THE  ACADEMY  VOCAIiIST.  A  Collection  of  Vo- 
cal Music,  arranged  for  the  use  of  Seminaries,  Hi^h 
Schools,  Singing  Classes,  &c.  By  George  I".  Root,  Professor 
of  Music  in  Rutgers  and  Spingler  Institutes,  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  &c.  AVith  a  complete  course  of 
Elementary  Instruction,  Vocal  Exercises,  and  Solfeggios,  by 
Lowell  Mason. 

This  work  is  Intended  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  our 
Higher  Schools  and  Institutions.     The  music  is  arranged  for 
three  parts,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  sung  exclu- 
sively by  female  voices  or  by  a  mixed  choir.     Whenever  solos 
occur,  a  sij,7ple  accfimpaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte  or  Meiode- 
on  has  been  added.     The  work  is  prinred  from  new  English 
type  and  on  beautiful  paper.     Ketailprice,  62  1-2  cents. 
ZUNOEIi'S  ORGAN  BOOK.     Ey  John  Zu>'del.    Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Easy  Voluntaries  and  Interludes  for  the 
Organ,  Melodeon,  Seraphine,  &c.     With  Introductory  Re- 
marks, Description  of  Stops,  Directions  for  the  Purchase  of 
Organs,  &c.,  adapting  the  work  especially  to  the  wants  of 
young  organists,  and  those  who  have  made  sufficient  progress 
to  accompany  plain  Psalmody  on  the  Organ,  Melodeon,  or 
Seraphine.     Retailprice,  ©1.50 
THE  GLEE  HIVE.     BOSTON  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 
A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  selected  and  arranged 
for  the  Musical  Conventions  and  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music.    By  Lowell  Mason  and  George 
James  Webb. 
Here  are  Thirty-three  choice,  tasteful,  and  sprightly  Glees 
and  Part  Songs,  mostly  new,  from  the  best  Authors,  sold  at  an 
exceedingly  low  price.    It  is  just  the  book  wanted  by  Singing 
Clubs,  Societies,  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle.     Retail  price, 
38  cents. 

"WILDER' S  SCHOOL  MUSIC.    A  Collection  of  Thir- 
ty-six New  and  Beautiful  Songs,  arranged  for  Schools  and 
Juvenile  Classes.     By  L.  Wilder,  Teacher  of  Music  iu  the 
Brooklyn  Music  Schools,  &c. 
This  work  has  already  been  adopted  in  the  Schools  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  fco.     Retailprice,  IS  34  cents. 
CAWTICA    LAUDIS  :    Or,  THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  OP 
CHURCH    MUSIC.      By  Lowell  Mason,   Professor  in  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society's  Collection,  Carmina  Sacra,  and  other  of  the 
most  popular  Music  Books  in  the  country ;  and  George 
James  Webb,  Professor  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music, 
and  Editor  of  many  valuable  Musical  Works. 

The  increased  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  received,  and 
the  unprecedented  success  of  this  book,  MASON  AND 
WEBB'S  LATEST  WORK,  as  well  as  the  warm  commendations 
it  has  received  from  the  Musical  Profession  generally,  establish 
it  as  the  best  and  most  attractive  collection  of  Church  Music 
which  even  these  celebrated  authors  have  ever  produced.  It 
contains  a  greater  amount,  as  well  as  variety,,  of  truly  beauti- 
ful new  tunes,  anthems,  chants,  and  other  pieces,  than  any 
similar  work  ;  besides  a  copious  collection  of  the  standard  old 
tunes.  The  Elements  of  Vocal  Music  have  been  newly  and 
most  carefully  prepared,  and  to  adapt  it  more  particularly  to 
Choirs  and  Singing  Schools,  about  Two  Hundred  Solfeggio 
Exercises  and  Progressive  Lessons  have  been  added.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  testimonials  from  the  press,  it  having  been 
pronounced  the  "  most  valuable  Book  of  Church  Music  ever 
ISBUED,"  it  has  received  from  every  section  of  the  country  the 
unquaiifit'.d  approbation  of  more  than  One  Hundred  Peofes- 
Boaa  AND  Teachers  of  Musio.    Retail  price,  88  cents. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 
MARX'S  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION.    The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Musical  Composition.     By  Adolph  Bernard 
Marx,  Doctor  of  Music,   &c.      Translated  from  the  third 
German  Edition,  and  edited  by  Hermann  S.  Saroni. 

A.  B.  Marx  holds  such  high  rank  in  Germany  as  a  writer 
upon  the  subject  of  Musical  Composition,  that  any  recommen- 
dation of  his  great  work  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  musical  literature  of  the  land  which  is  emphatically 
the  home  of  music,  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  with<mt  a 
rival  as  a  treatise  upon  this  subject,  thoroughly  scientific  and 
yet  adapted  to  popular  comprehension. 

The  pre.=ent  translation  is  beautifully  printed  in  406  octavo 
pageSj  and  bound  in  English  cloth.     Retail  price,  ^2.50. 

NEW  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK. 
TEMPLE  MELODIES.  A  Collection  of  nearly  all  the 
Stand-ird  and  Popular  Tunes,  in  connection  with  Five  Hun- 
dred Favorite  Hymns  ;  arranged  as  a  Hymn  and  Tune  Book 
for  Vestries.  Social  Meetings,  Congregational  and  Family 
Worship,  &c.    By  Darius  E.  Jones. 

This  work  has  already  been  introduced,  and  is  used  with 
great  satisfaction  and  profit  in  the  vestries  of  many  Churches 
and  in  the  Congregations  of  some,  while  the  publishers  have 
received  numerous  recommendations  from  Clergymen  and 
others.  Those  who  love  the  old  tunes,  and  who  deem  it  a 
desirable  object  that  as  many  as  possible  should  unite  in  the 
singing,  especially  at  social  meetings,  will  find  this  exactly  the 
book  wanted. 

%*  Two  Editions  of  the  Work  are  published  —  an  Octavo 
Edition,  price  One  Dollar ;  a  Duodecimo  Edition,  price  Sev- 
enty-Jive Cents.  Both  Editions  are  the  same  as  regards  con- 
tents, page  for  page,  and  vary  only  in  the  size  of  type.  A 
liberal  discount  will  be  made  when  ordered  by  the  quantity 
for  Churches,  Vestries,  &c. 

New  York,  Apr.  17.  tf 


NEW  8l  valuable  MUSIC  BOOKS 

recently   PUBLISHED  BY 

OLIVER  DITSON, ....£OsroiV. 

SPOHR'S  GRAND  VIOLIN  SCHOOL,  being  an 
exact  reprint  of  the  latest  European  editions,  with  all  the 
author's  new  revisions  and  improvements.  One  volume, 
quarto.     Price,  §3. 

*^*  Among  the  many  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  Violin 
School  one  is  remarkable,  that  the  Elementary  Instructions  do 
not   precede  the  practical   portion  of  the  work  as  in  other 
Schools,  but  are  combined  therewith  ;  by  this  union  the  pupil 
is  enabled  to  take  the  Violin  in  hand  at  the  first  lesson ;  in 
fact,  he  should  and  must  then  commence  with  it.     The  author's 
knowledge,  as  observable  in  his  Preface,  is  no  small  addition 
to  the  truly  practical  distinctions  of  this   School ;  his  style  is 
simple,  clear,  noble,  and  elegant,  alike  attractive  and  useful 
as  a  standard  to  the  pupil  as  to  the  master. 
Czenxy-'s   Exercises  in  Velocity.    (30  Etudes  de  la 
Velocite,)  preceded  by  Nine  New  Introductory  Exercises,  and 
concluded  by  a  New  Study  on  Octaves,  (composed  expressly 
for  this  edition,)  for  the  Piano  Forte.     From  the  Nineteenth 
London  Edition,  with  Notes.    By  J.  A.  Hamilton.    In  three 
Numbers.     Price  of  each,  50  cents.     Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume, S1.25- 

%*  Calculated  to  develop  and  equalize  the  fingers,  and  to 
insure  the  utmost  brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  execution. 
NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 
Tlie  Seaininary  Class  Book  of  Music,  designed  for 
Seminaries,  High  Schools,  Private  Classes,  etc.,  cont-aining 
Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Exercises,  Solfeggios,  and  a 
copious  selection  of  Secular  and  Sacred  Songs,  Duets  and 
Trios.     By  E,  L.  White  and  T.  Bissell. 

%*  The  above  work  has  been  before  the  public  only  one 
year,  yet  it  has  become  a  universal  favorite,  and  is  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  During  the  past  year  every  inquiry  has 
been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  way  it  could  be  im- 
proved and  made  fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended,  and  from  suggestions  thus  obtained  the  publisher 
has  been  induced  to  add  to  and  in  other  ways  imprttve  it.  It 
is  now  pronounced  to  be  exactly  tvkat  is  wanted,  and  as  such 
it  is  offered  to  the  public. 

^Cr'  The  above  books  can  be  obtained  in  large  or  small 
quantities  of  the  publisher,  115  Washington  St.,  and  of  music 
dealers  and  booksellers  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canadas.  7     tf 

CHOICE    MUSIC    BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  AND   FOR  SALE  BY 

OLIVER    DITSON, 

115    AVasIiiiigtoii     Street,    Bosto 

CZERNY'S  Method  for  the  Piano,      .... 
Bertini's  Instructions  for  tlie  Piano, 
Hunten's  Piano  Forte  Instructions,       .... 

The  Child's  First  Music  Book, 

The  Piano  without  a  Master, 

The  Melodeon  without  a  Master, 

The  Guitar  without  a  Master, 

Curtis-s  Complete  Method  for  Guitar,    .... 

Lablache's  Complete  Method  of  Singing, 

Vocal  Exercises  and  Solfeggios — Lowell  Mason,  . 

Spohr's  VioHn  School, 

Wragg's  Flute  Instructor, 

Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,  .... 
The  Seminary  Class  Book  of  Music,  .... 
Czerny's  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,     .... 

Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music, 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass, 

Five  Thousand  Musical  Terms — A  Complete  Dictionary, 
Apr.  10. 
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MUSIC    BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

BENJAMIN  B.  MUSSEY  &  CO. 

29   Cori&liill,    Boston. 

BERTINI'S    PIAItfO    FORTE    INSTRUCTOR. 
A  Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for  the  Piano  Forte. 

By  Henry  Bertini,   The  only  complete  and  correct  edition 

published. 

The  Moderix  Harp,  or  BOSTON  SACKED  MELODIST. 
A  Collection  of  Church  Music.  By  E.  L.  "White  and  J.  E. 
Gould. 

The  Opera  Cliorus  Boole.  Consisting  of  Trios,  Quar- 
tets, Quintets,  Solos,  and  Choruses,  from  the  most  pop- 
ular Operas.    By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

SabbatU  School  Lute.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
appropriate  Melodies,  adapted  to  the  -wants  of  Sabbath 
Schools. 

The  Tyrolian  Lyre.  A  Glee  Book  consisting  of  easy 
pieces,  arranged  mostly  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass  voices,  for  the  use  of  Societies,  Schools,  Clubs,  Choirs, 
and  the  social  circle.     By  E.  L.  White  and  John  E.  Gould. 

Sacred  Chorus  Boole.  Consisting  mostly  of  Selections 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Hatdjj,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn, Romberg,  Neukomm,  Rossini,  &c.  &c.,  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte.  Suitable  for 
singing  societies,  and  advanced  schools.  By  Edward  L. 
White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

The  Jeiiuy  Llnd  Glee  Book.  Consisting  of  the 
most  popular  Songs  sung  by  Mad'lle  Jenny  Lind.  By 
David  Paine. 

Popular  School  Song  Boohs  ;  THE  WREATH 
OF  SCHOOL  SONGS.  By  Edward  L.  White  and  John  E. 
Gould. 

Elementary  Music  Book.    By  Benjamin  F.  Baker. 
Apr.  10. tf_ 

OLD  AND  IiTODERN 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN  AND   GERMAN 

PKOOFS    and   PRINTS, 

In    Line,    Mezzotint,    Lithograph,    ^c.    Sec, 

PLAIN   AND   COLORED. 

THE  particular  attention  of  Connoisseurs  is  invited  to  tlie 
opportunity  -whicli  is  now  presented,  for  making  additions 
to  their  collections  of  valuable  ENGRAVINGS,  as  many  Proofs 
and  rare  Impressions  of  celebrated  Pictures,  which  are  also 
engraved  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists,  are  for  sale  at 

Apr.  10.  tf  N.  D.  COTTON'S,  13   Tremont  Bow. 


D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.   34:4:  Wasllington   Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  HEP  AIRED,  TUNED,  f  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

J.   CHICKERING, 
PIANO   FOKTE    MATSITFACTITREK, 

331  ^'^ashlngtou    Street,  Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

JOSEPH   L.   BATES, 

]Vo.  139  Washington   Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods.  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
129  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

HEWS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HE\yS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  ifc  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  -¥24  to  fi'14  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  DwiGHT,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

The  Nightingale'' s  A^esi,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thater  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.     Price,  9?6  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  New  Instructions  for  the  Piano:  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Plaijing,  by  Julius  Knorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
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THE  OPERA  BEFORE   MOZART. 

[From  the  "  Life  and  Wohks  op  Moz.art."  by  Oulibicheff.] 

I.  OEiGnsr  OF  Opera,  A.  D.  1600. 
The  application  of  music  to  theatrical  repre- 
sentations goes  back  as  far  as  these  representations 
themselves.  Already  "with  the  Greeks  music  was 
inseparable  from  tragedy  and  comedy ;  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  bore  a  part  in  the  sacred  farces, 
which  were  called  Mysteries,  spiritual  pieces  and 
sacramental  actions  ;  at  a  later  time  they  used  it 
in  interludes  and  masques.  In  the  ballets  they 
had  to  have  it ;  and  after  the  pieces  had  assumed 
a  more  regular  character,  it  served,  as  in  our  days, 
to  fill  up  the  interacts.  Sometimes  too,  they  intro- 
duced it  into  a  work  as  a  supplement  or  an  episode. 
But  none  of  these  applications  of  music  in  theatri- 
cal pieces  produced  the  musical  di-ama,  or  was 
even  the  beginning  of  the  same.  Neither  of 
them  was  a  part  of  the  fundamental  principle, 
that  song  is  the  natural  language,  or  the  proper 
form  of  truth  in  Opera,  as  rhythmical  verse  is  in 
Tragedy,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  must  never  be 
interrupted,  lest  there  arise  a  poetic  contradiction 
and  a  lie.  For  the  rest,  there  was  more  lack  of 
knoAvledge  how  to  set  about  it,  than  of  correct 
aasthetic  ideas.  As  yet  there  was  no  style  suited 
to  the  theatre,  and  no  one  who  would  have  un- 
derstood the  need  of  it.  The  dramatic  style  was 
of  no  advantage,  so  long  as  music  did  not  identify 
itself  with  action,  but  appeared  only  as  something 
superadded,  which  might  be  introduced  or  left  out 
-1  K    at  arbitrary  pleasure.     Hymns  and  choruses  of 
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devils  in  choral  song,  popular  melodies,  dancing 
tunes,  an  alternation  of  instruments  and  sometimes 
a  sort  of  musical  recitation,  full  of  the  most  non- 
sensical extravagance,  like  the  Ballet  comique  de 
la  Roijne,  for  example:*  —  more  than  this  the 
public  taste  did  not  desire,  and  in  this  spectacle 
everything  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  everything 
else.  Poet  and  musician  could  embrace  like 
brothers  ;  neither  had  aught  to  object  to  the  other, 
nor  any  cause  for  envy. 

On  the  whole  this  style  was  still  better  than  the 
madrigal  style,  which  prevailed  on  the  stage  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  which 
the  Antiparnasso  d'  Oraxio  Vecchi,  played  in 
Modena  in  the  year  1581,  affords  a  proof  In 
this  commedia  armonica  the  choruses  and  mono- 
logue together  are  written  in  madrigals.  Imagine 
the  hero  of  the  piece  velating  his  sorrows  or  his 
love  in  a  fuguedari""  for'"te  vo''  :?3!  The  singers 
were  stationed  behind  the  scenes,  and  the  actor, 
who  for  the  sake  of  more  complete  illusion  had  to 
observe  a  singing  attitude,  performed,  as  I  suppose, 
a  corresponding  pantomime. 

Several  noble  Florentines,  persons  of  mind  and 
taste,  with  Giovanni  Barm,  Count  of  Vernio, 
at  their  head,  keenly  felt  the  ludicrousness  of  this 
application  of  the  madrigal  style  to  the  theatre, 
and  the  injury  that  could  not  but  accrue  there- 
from to  the  dramatic  art.  Count  Vernio  and 
his  numerous  train  of  friends  and  proteges  formed 
among  themselves  a  literary  circle,  one  of  those 
thousand  "  Academies  "  with  and-  without  names, 
which  at  that  time  began  to  cover  the  peninsula. 
All  these  persons  were  Hellenists,  Latinists,  Bel- 
lettrists,  Philologists  and  Archaeologists,  as  well  as 
dilettanti ;  but  it  seems  that  these  associates  were 
far  better  versed  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  than 
they  were  in  counterpoint.  For  this  reason  they 
must  have  had  even  less  taste  than  others  for  the 
learned  music  of  their  time,  which  was  so  little 
favorable  to  dilettantism  and  which,  to  be  enjoyed, 
required  the  studies  and  special  knowledges  of  a 
professor.  Especially  ofl'ensive  to  them  was  the 
more  than  inhuman  treatment,  to  which  the  con- 
trapuntists subjected  the  poets.  We  have  already 
seen  what  a  disturbing  effect  the  old  fugue  style 
had,  not  only  upon  the  poetic  harmony,  but  also 
upon  the  whole  giammatical  construction.  They 
repeated  the  words  in  injinitum  ;  they  lengthened 
out  syllables  without  rhyme  or  reason ;  they 
changed  long  into  short  and  vice  versa ;  they  dis- 

*  Performed  at  the  Court  of  Henry  HI.,  king  of  France, 
in  1581. 


membered  phrases  without  any  mercy ;  they  flung 
into  your  ear  at  the  same  time  the  beginning, 
middle  and  end  of  a  sentence  ;  the  text  was  noth- 
ing but  a  maimed  and  undistinguishable  corpse, 
of  which  it  might  be  said  without  metaphor :  dis- 
jecta; membra  poetm.  For  a  long  time  had  this 
insolent  contempt,  or  rather  this  juggling  with  the 
words  excited  the  downright  ill  will  of  the  literati. 
To  reform  the  misuse  of  the  music,  as  it  was, 
would  have  been  of  little  consequence  ;  the  fugue 
in  its  very  nature  was  incorrigible.  They  had  to 
annihilate  it ;  they  had  to  create  a  new  music, 
which  soimded  differently  from  counterpoint  and 
differently  from  the  popular  melodies,  since  these 
were  not  worthy  to  be  united  with  the  noble  and 
classic  poetry,  which,  no  doubt,  our  ieaux  esprits  of 
Florence  wrote. 

But  whence  should  they  derive  the  elements  of 
this  innovr  '■ion  ?  Wh?'-  mr  " '  sin ,  Jd  they  choose  ? 
With  whom  should  they  league  themselves  against 
the  living  musicians,  if  not  with  the  dead,  from 
whom  all  light  and  wisdom  emanated  ?  So  they 
conjured  up  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  music  into 
the  hall  of  the  academic  fraternity  of  the  palace 
of  Vernio,  as  the  old  lawgivers  of  Harmony  had 
also  done  six  or  seven  centuries  before.  This 
time  the  spectre  answered  unintelMgibly  to  the 
questions  put  to  it.  They  amused  themselves 
no  more  with  commenting  upon  Bocthius ;  they 
let  theoiy  alone,  and  held  on  exclusively  to  some 
ideas,  which  appeared  as  certain  as  tiey  were 
clear,  and  from  which  they  could  derive  an  im- 
mediate and  practical  advantage.  It  was  then 
clearlj'  proved,  that  the  Greeks  recited  their  the- 
atrical pieces  with  musical  accompaniment  from 
beginning  to  end ;  that  they  possessed  instruments, 
which  supported  and  accompanied  the  voice ;  that 
their  choruses  sang  in  chorus  and  their  principal 
characters  alone  ;  that  their  song-speech  differed 
not  much  from  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  voice 
in  words;  that  they  had,  properly  speaking,  no 
rhythm,  &c.,  &c.  These  points  fixed,  and  under 
the  personal  guidance  of  Count  Vernio,  Vin- 
CENZio  Galilei,  the  father  of  the  great  Galilei, 
and  one  of  the  most  zealous  champions  against 
the  music  of  the  day,  made  an  attempt  at  a 
Monody  (song  in  one  part,  solo)  or  declamation 
by  means  of  notes.  He  recited,  as  well  as  he 
could,  a  passage  from  Dante,  the  episode  of  Count 
Ugolino,  accompanying  himself  with  the  lute ; 
and  the  whole  academy  clapped  its  hands  with 
rapture  at  the  this  time  genuine  re-birth  of  the 
ancienli.     All  were  of  opinion  that  the  modern 
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counterpoint  -would  have  to  crumble  into  dust  be- 
fore this  phantom,  which  had  about  as  little  form 
as  substance,  and  which  was  baptized  with  the 
name  stilo  nuovo,  stilo  rappresentativo  or  recitativo, 
and  musica  parlante.  There,  were,  as  history 
informs  us,  many  persons,  who  made  merry  about 
Galilei  and  his  rude  style.  These  were  ignora- 
muses, Contrapuntists  and  Melodists,  who  under- 
stood nothing  of  the  speaking  music,  because  it 
talked  Greek  to  them,  which  to  these  people  was 
the  same  as  Plebrew. 

Highly  elated  by  this  success  in  a  small  sphere, 
the  society  of  Yernio  resolved  to  undertake  lofty 
invention  on  a  grand  scale,  namely  on  the  theatre, 
which  the}'  were  to  remould,  reducing  the  music 
to  silence  and  the  poetry  to  singing ;  since  the 
latter  had  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  sing,  althongh 
it  obstinately  insisted  that  it  sang.  The  plan  was 
no  sooner  sketched  than  it  was  put  into  execution. 
RiNUCCiNi,  one  of  the  poets  of  the  company, 
made  the  poem  ;  two  other  members,  who  called 
themselves  musicians,  Peri  and  C  accini,  to  whom 
MoNTEVEKDE  afterwards  added  himself,  set  the 
declamation  and  the  orchestral  accompaniment  to 
notes,  and  all  Florence,  full  of  admiration,  ap- 
plavided  the  successive  representations  of  Dafne, 
Eurydice,  Arianna,  Orfeo  and  other  pieces,  which 
are  justly  considered  as  the  beginning  of  opera, 
although  no  play  in  the  world  could  be  less 
like  it. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact, 
that  at  the  time  of  Giovanni  Bardi,  the  works 
of  Palestrixa  and  Allegki  already  existed  ; 
there  were  chui-ch  Concertos  by  Viadana,  which, 
without  ceasing  to  be  church-like,  were  yet  very 
melodious ;  there  were  the  madrigals  of  Lucca 
Mares'Zio,  in  which  some  grace  and  elegance 
glimmered  through  the  fugue  ;  there  were  the 
madrigals  of  Monxeveede,  which  had  more  and 
better  melody 'than  those  of  Marexzio  ;  there 
were  even  the  pretty  Neapolitan  songs  and  others, 
of  which  we  have  spoken ;  in  a  word,  there  was 
good  music.  To  pique  oneself  then  upon  so  poor 
a  discovery  as  the  stilo  nuovo,  and  prefer  it  greatly 
to  other  productions,  some  of  which  were  excel- 
lent, others  genial  and  full  of  art,  and  others 
again  pleasing  and  intelligible  to  every  one,  one 
must  needs  not  only  not  trouble  liimself  about  music, 
but  not  even  feel  it.  From  this  it  is  clear,  that 
the  notion  of  these  moderns  turned  upon  a  literary 
reformation,  whose  results  would  surely  kill  the 
music  and  only  keep  the  words  alive.  They 
meant  to  exercise  the  right  of  retaliation  upon  the 
musicians. 

But,  I  shall  be  asked,  since  Count  Vernio  and 
his  friends  were  such  poor  music-lovers,  why  did 
they  have  their  theati'ical  pieces  sung  in  this  way, 
when  the  worst  ordinary  declamation  would  have 
been  a  thousand  times  better  V  But  do  not  forget 
that  this  protector  of  ivriters  was  himself  a  very 
zealous  Hellenist,  and  that  in  this  capacity  he 
must  have  seen  the  perfection  of  the  dramatic 
art  in  an  indissoluble  union  of  poesy  with  song;  a 
song,  to  be  sure,  which  was  the  slave  of  the  words, 
without  melody  and  without  harmony,  precisely 
as  that  of  the  Greeks  was.  He  deceived  himself 
as  we  see,  as  well  in  liis  view  of  the  drama  in 
general,  as  about  the  means  of  the  lyric  drama  in 
particular ;  he  was  deceived  altogether ;  and  it 
was  his  veiy  errors,  his  prejudices  as  a  scholar, 
that  led  him  to  so  true  and  so  logical  a  conclusion, 
in  an  inverse  sense,  to- wit :  that  what  was  needed 
on  the   stage  before  all  was  a  speaking  music 


(speaking  in  every  sense ;  that  is  to  say  imitative, 
analogous,  expressive  in  itself,  and  therefore  just 
the  opposite  of  his  music)  ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
music  must  never  suffer  any  interruption,  after  it 
has  once  fairly  engaged  in  the  action.  For  Ver- 
Nio  this  meant  as  much  as  no  harmony,  no  mel- 
ody and  no  musical  expression.  But  to  us  it 
means  their  uninterrupted  continuance.  To  the 
inventors  of  Monody,  then,  belongs  the  singular 
glory,  of  having  set  forth  indeed  the  true  princi- 
ples, but  with  a  perverted  explanation,  and  if 
possible  a  still  worse  application.  It  was  with 
them  precisely  as  it  was  with  the  alchem- 
ists. They  found  nothing  of  what  they  sought, 
neither  the  antique  song-speech,  nor  the  Greek 
tragedy,  nor  its  wonderful  effects  ;  but  the  pur- 
suit of  this  sort  of  philosopher's  stone  opened  the 
way  to  very  interesting  and  valuable  discoveries 
of  another  kind.  Apart  from  the  archa3ological 
reveries  and  the  absurdity  of  the  means  they 
employed,  there  lay  something  very  rational  in 
the  fundamental  thought  of  these  Florentine 
scholars.  To  restore  to  the  poet  his  right  of  being 
understood,  and  to  knit  music  to  the  piece  by 
lasting  and  indissoluble  ties,  the  necessity  whereof 
no  one  until  then  had  comprehended,  was  virtually 
expressing  the  great  principle  of  lyric-dramatic 
truth  in  its  whole  extent.  An  enlightened  and 
fruitful  principle,  which  would  necessarily  in  a 
later  epoch  and  in  more  skilful  hands  bring  mas- 
terpieces to  hght.  For  the  learned  world  it  was 
enough,  to  have  spoken  of  the  path  into  which  it 
would  be  best  to  strike;  but  there  they  were 
destined  to  stand  still  and  not  point  out  the  line 
of  march.  All  the  rest  was  the  afiair  of  the 
musicians. 

It  is  true,  there  was  a  very  learned  man,  Monte- 
VEKDE,  who  from  the  outset  mingled  in  the  stilo 
nuovo  enterpi'Ise.  Montcverde  was  the  renovator 
of  another  kind,  and  a.?  Such  exposed  to  the  cen- 
sure of  his  brethren.  The  chagrin  occasioned  by 
these  criticisms,  which  frequently  were  too  well 
deserved,  the  hope  of  distinguishing  himself  in  a 
new  career,  and  pex'haps  some  prompting  devil  or 
other,  induced  him  to  make  speaking  music,  and 
while  he  wished  to  surpass  Peri  and  Cacciui,  he 
spoke  even  much  worse  than  these  men.*  It  was 
a  just  punishment  for  his  apostacy.  For  a  vain 
idol  he  had  renounced  the  worship  of  counter- 
point, to  which  his  calling  and  his  real  feelings 
led  him.  The  intolerable  theatrical  composer 
afterwards  became  an  excellent  first  chapel-master 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice. 

WhUe  the  Florentine  society  was  applying  the 
representative  style  to  the  profane  drama,  a  Ko- 
man  nobleman,  Emilio  del  Cavalibre,  made 
an  attempt  at  Sacred  Drama,  or  Oratorio. — ■ 
Geniuses  are  sometimes  met  with,  as  well  as  ele- 
gant wits.  The  Oratorio  was  a  continuation  of 
the  old  "  Mysteries  "  or  "  Sacred  Transactions," 
which  were  no  longer  played,  but  which  continued 
to  be  sung  in  some  of  the  churches  at  Kome,  to 
attract  the  multitude.  By  an  exception,  however, 
or  a  favor,  the  reason  whereof  history  does  not 
disclose,  this  sacred  drama  of  Cavaliere's,  which 
was  called  L'  Anima  etil  Corpo  (The  soul  and  the 
Body) ,  was  produced  in  Home  with  dances,  decora- 
tions and  aU  the  conditions  of  an  actual  play,  in  a 
theatre,  which  lies  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  dcUa  Vallicella. 
Cavaliere's  Recitative  appears  to  me  somewhat 
less  bad  than  that  of  the  Florentines,  inasmuch 

*  Sol  judge  from  tlic  examples  found  in  Burney. 


as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  church  song.  The 
choruses  are  not  worth  talking  about. 

A  third  form,  which  the  representative  music 
soon  assumed,  was  the  Chamber  Cantata  or  recit- 
ing Drama,  which,  connected  from  the  first  with 
the  fate  of  the  opera,  underwent  all  its  gradual 
modifications,  produced  masterpieces  under  the 
pens  of  Carissimi  and  Scarlatti,  and  as  a 
form  became  extinct  in  the  wonderful  Orfeo  of 
Pergolese. 

The  introduction  of  speaking  music  had  an 
equally  immense  result  in  the  sacred  as  in  the 
profane  drama.  How  are  we  to  explain  the  ap- 
plause bestowed  on  this  monotonous  and  soporific 
recitation,  this  tedious  psalmodizing,  whose  form 
and  accent  the  Russian  beggars  alone  seem  to 
have  preserved.  This  is  not  the  most  graceful 
manner,  I  admit,  of  begging  ahns ;  but,  I  maintain, 
it  is  the  surest  way  to  get  it.  The  most  confessed 
miser  could  not  resist  such  an  appeal  two  minutes. 
And  yet  the  heau  moncle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury endured  this  singing,  which  lasted  whole 
hours  long,  yes,  and  applauded  it,  was  in  raptures, 
inspii'ed,  enchanted  with  it !  Was  it  the  music  of 
Peri  and  Caccini,  that  produced  this '?  No, 
certainly  not ;  one  must  be  more  than  credulous, 
to  believe  that.  The  men  of  that  time  had  nerves 
as  well  as  we ;  and  if  anything  in  the  opera 
pleased  them,  surely  it  was  not  the  music  ;  but 
many  other  things,  which  claimed  their  interest 
and  their  feelings,  prevented  their  receiving  the 
entire  impression  of  this  music,  and  made  them 
as  it  were  insensible.  The  opera  at  that  time  was 
an  amusement  for  princes,  a  rare  and  brilliant 
spectacle,  reserved  for  festival  occasions  only, 
whereat  the  whole  pomp  of  the  Court  and  splen- 
dor of  the  most  festal  gala  was  unfolded.  Eury- 
dice,  for  example,  was  given  during  the  festivities 
on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV.  with 
Maria  di  Medicis.  If  one  had  the  honor  to  be 
admitted  to  festivals  of  this  sort,  he  felt  too  com- 
fortable and  too  happy ;  at  aU  events  the  eyes 
were  much  too  busy,  to  allow  of  analyzing  the 
elements  of  a  play  with  a  cahnly  attentive  and 
critical  spirit.  The  ensemUe  of  the  spectacle  de- 
lighted the  beholders,  and  this  dehght  extended 
also  to  the  music,  to  which  they  scarcely  lis- 
tened. 

Moreover,  one  fact  stands  estabhshed,  which 
proves  to  demonstration  into  what  contempt  the 
speaking  music  fell  with  the  ItaUans  from  the 
moment  that  the  novelty  was  over.  After  the 
opera  had  descended  from  its  lofty  sphere,  and  be- 
come transformed  into  a  mere  industrial  enterprise, 
the  Impresa,  which  happened  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  entrepreneurs  in 
their  announcements  mentioned  neither  the  name 
of  the  poet  nor  of  the  composer.  On  the  contrary 
the  name  of  the  machinist  was  printed  in  big 
letters.  So  words  and  music  passed  for  nothing 
in  the  opera  !  Naturally  an  exhibition,  so  entirely 
empty  in  both  those  respects,  could  only  interest 
and  sustain  itself  by  great  scenic  outlay.  Ke- 
course  was  necessarily  had  to  all  the  childish 
tricks,  which  catch  the  eye ;  mythological  divini- 
ties were  suspended  by  cords  from  heaven,  or 
ascended  through  trap-doors  out  of  Tartarus  ;  the 
stage  swarmed  with  nymphs  and  satyrs,  whose 
gambols,  peals  of  laughter,  jokes,  and  amorous 
toyings  charmed  the  pubUc ;  and,  to  crown  all 
these  wonders,  they  made  whole  squadrons  of 
cavalry  maneuvre  on  the  stage  in  pieces,  in  which 
the  heroes  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  appeared ; 
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the  public  was  more  interested  in  the  horses  than 
in  the  riders,  as  might  be  expected.  Between 
these  two  classes  of  persons  there  was  not  an  equal 
chance.  The  singers  did  not  sing  and  scarcely 
played,  whereas  the  hoi-ses  of  the  seventeenth 
century  maybe  supposed  to  have  possessed  .some  of 
the  talents  of  our  horses. 

The  play  in  Italy,  then,  was  constructed  precisely 
like  that  afterwards  in  France,  which  the  con- 
temporaries of  Louis  XIV  regarded  as  the  general 
focus  of  the  fine  arts,  and  as  the  wonder  of  won- 
ders. QuiiSrATjLT,  the  king's  twenty-four  violins, 
and  above  all  the  money  of  the  king,  gave  to 
Baptiste  Ltjlli  in  fact  some  advantage  over 
his  Italian  predecessors ;  Boileau  was  not  the 
less  the  best  judge  in  France,  when  he  said,  that 
no-where  can  one  have  such  costly  ennui,  as  at 

the  Opera. 

[To  be  continued.] 

Berlioz's  Opera:   "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  and 
Lizst  at  Weimar. 

We  translate  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
Neue  Berliner  Musikzeitung  an  outline  of  the  plot 
of  Berlioz's  opera,  brought  out  by  Liszt,  with 
his  usual  hospitality  to  new  things,  at  Weimar. 
The  writer's  own  impressions  of  the  music,  and 
of  Liszt's  management  in  the  favored  position  he 
now  occupies,  will  also  be  read  with  some  in- 
terest. 

"  Giacomo  Baldueci,  treasurer  to  the  Pope,  has 
a  beautiful  daughter,  Theresa.  Two  lovers  seek 
her  hand :  Fieramosca,  sculptor  to  the  Pope,  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  a  Florentine  goldsmith.  The 
first  is  favored  by  the  father,  the  latter  by  the 
daughter.  While  Baldueci  has  left  his  house, 
having  been  summoned  late  in  the  afternoon  to 
the  Pope,  Cellini  slips  in  to  his  sweet-heart ;  and 
while  they  sing  a  tender  duet,  Fieramosca  too 
arrives.  He  watches  them  and  overhears  CeUini 
ask  his  love  to  betake  herself  with  her  father  at 
nightfall  to  the  square  Colonna ;  it  is  Carnival 
time,  and  Cassandro,  a  Roman  comedy-manager, 
is  to  bring  out  a  new  comedy  there,  and  while  all 
are  unsuspectingly  enjoying  themselves,  Theresa 
is  to  be  abducted  by  two  monks,  one  wearing  a 
brown,  the  other  a  white  cowl.  These  two  monks 
are  Cellini  and  his  pupil  Aseanio.  Suddenly 
Baldueci  comes  home ;  he  is  angry  at  his  daugh- 
ter's staying  up  so  late,  and  in  his  astonishment 
leaves  the  door  open,  behind  which  Cellini  quick- 
ly hides  himself.  Theresa,  who  had  been  aware 
that  they  were  overheard  by  Fieramosca,  sees 
the  latter  on  her  father's  entrance  conceal  him- 
self in  her  sleeping  chamber,  and  so  excuses  her 
late  sitting  up,  on  the  ground  that  a  strange  man 
has  slipped  into  her  chamber;  while  Baldueci 
investigates  the  matter,  CeUini  escapes ;  but  Fiera- 
mosca is  dragged  out,  and  the  women  and  maids 
of  the  neighborhood  called  in,  who  hunthun  about 
the  room  and  drive  him  out. 

"  The  Second  Act  is  played  on  the  Square 
Colonna,  at  the  corner  of  the  Coi-so.  In  the 
background,  Antony's  pillar,  on  the  right  a  popu- 
lar theatre,  on  the  left  a  tavern. 

"  After  an  Aria  of  Cellini,  in  which  he  utters 
some  harmless  reflections  on  his  art  and  his  be- 
loved, there  rings  out  a  chorus  of  goldsmiths, 
probably  the  friends  and  workmen  in  Cellini's 
atelier,  for  he  is  treating  them  all.  But  they  have 
drunk  so  deeply,  that  the  landlord  will  not  trust  any 
more.  Then  Aseanio  appears  as  a  saving  angel ; 
he  has  obtained  gold  for  Cellini  from  Baldueci  at 


tlie  order  of  the  Pope  ;  but  Cellini  is  not  to  come 
into  possession  of  it,  unless  he  takes  an  oath  to 
finish  on  the  morrow  the  statue,  for  which  Home 
has  so  long  waited.  (This  statue  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  his  Perseus).  Cellini  and  his  com- 
rades take  the  oath,  to  be  sure,  but  at  the  same 
time  also  swear  to  help  carry  off  the  old  Balduc- 
ci's  daughter.  Fieramosca  and  his  friend  Pompeo, 
a  bully,  have  overheard  them  and  resolved  also  to 
don  the  monk's  dress  agreed  on  for  the  disguise  of 
Cellini  and  his  pupil.  Cellini  and  Fieramosca 
meet  in  the  crowd  in  the  same  dress ;  they 
commence  operations.  Pompeo  meddles  and  is 
stabbed  by  Cellini ;  this  causes  a  general  confu- 
sion. Aseanio  lands  Theresa  safely  in  Cellini's, 
dwelling.  Fieramosca,  taken  for  Cellini,  is  put  in 
prison,  but  soon  set  free  again,  while  they  start 
off  anew  in  search  of  CeUini.  (End  of  the  second 
act.) 

"  Cellini  seeks  refuge,  exhausted,  in  a  house, 
but  leaves  it  at  break  of  day,  to  join  a  procession 
that  is  passing;  the  monks'  hoods,  harmonizing 
with  his  own  dress,  divert  the  suspicion  of  the 
people  and  he  gets  safely  home,  where  he  finds 
Thei-esa  and  Aseanio.  But  the  joy  of  meeting  is 
of  short  duration.  Baldueci  and  Fieramosca  come, 
burning  with  rage,  to  take  away  Theresa ;  CeUini 
defends  her  with  his  sword  ;  then  comes  the  Car- 
dinal with  his  train,  who  having  investigated  the 
matter,  reproaches  Cellini  with  having  taken  the 
gold  without  completing  the  statue  ;  as  a  punish- 
ment for  this  and  for  the  abduction  of  Balducci's 
daughter,  he  tells  him  that  another  person  shall 
complete  the  statue ;  CeUini  defends  himself  to 
the  utmost  and,  mounting  the  pedestal  with  up- 
raised hammer,  threatens  to  dash  it  in  pieces  at  a 
blow.  This  brings  the  Cardinal  to  terms,  and  the 
artist  promises  to  cast  the  statue  before  morning 
for  Mm. 

"  In  the  fourth  and  last  Act,  Fieramosca  comes 
to  CeUini  again  and  wants  to  draw  him  off  from 
his  work  by  challenging  him  to  a  duel.  CeUini 
offers  to  fight  it  out  on  the  spot ;  but  the  other  de- 
clines, since,  should  he  kill  CeUini  in  his  own 
house,  he  would  be  indictable  for  murder.  So, 
notwithstanding  Cellini's  work  is  so  pressing,  he 
betakes  himself  to  a  rendezvous  in  the  garden  of 
the  cloister  of  St.  Andrew.  In  his  absence  an 
emeute  breaks  out  among  his  workmen,  which 
Theresa  tries  in  vain  to  queU,  and  only  the  re- 
appearance of  Fieramosca,  causing  Theresa  to 
suspect  that  her  lover  is  killed,  and  the  imparting 
of  this  suspicion  to  the  rebellious  workmen,  diverts 
their  wrath  from  Cellini  and  upon  Fieramosca ; 
they  jostle  him  and  shake  him  ;  then  a  lot  of  gold 
falls  from  his  pocket ;  he  promises  it  to  them  if 
they  will  at  once  enter  his  service ;  but  the  work- 
men, indignant,  are  on  the  point  of  throwing  him 
into  the  melting  furnace,  when  Cellini  appears. 
He  had  waited  in  vain  for  his  cowardly  challenger, 
who  only  wanted  to  make  him  lose  time  and  fail 
to  keep  his  promise  ;  to  punish  him,  the  leather 
apron  is  tied  about  him,  and  he  is  compelled  to 
help  Cellini's  work.  The  work  goes  happily  on ; 
the  Cardinal  finds  his  statue  finished  and  blesses 
the  bond  between  Cellini  and  Theresa. 

"  This  story,  as  a  whole,  is  excellently  suited 
for  an  opera.  The  love  of  Theresa  and  Cellini 
affords  lyric  moments,  and  the  dramatic  element 
pervades  the  whole :  the  second  Act  with  its 
stirring  adventures  on  the  Colonna  Square,  the 
drinking  choruses,  the  masquerade,  the  duel,  the 
finale,  —  verily  a  less  gifted  composer  than  Hector 


Bei-lioz  might  have  better  found  his  account  in 
such  a  libretto.  Until  the  second  finale  I  enjoyed 
it  pretty  weU.  The  Duett  of  Theresa  with  Cel- 
lini in  the  first  Act,  consisting  in  its  first  half  of 
motives  to  the  introduction  of  the  overture  to  the 
Roman  Carnival;  the  Terzetto  foUowing  it,  where 
Fieramosco,  imagining  himself  unseen,  overhears 
the  plan  of  the  abduction  ;  the  Drinking  Chorus 
in  the  second  Act,  were  numbers,  of  which  the 
musical  and  in  part  the  melodious  design  and  exe- 
cution were  somewhat  easily  followed.  But  in 
the  second  finale  all  went  topsy-turvy  ;  and  from 
that  point  I  fared,  except  in  a  few  single  passages, 
like  one  waking  for  a  moment  out  of  a  deep  sleep,  to 
turn  over  on  the  other  side ;  I  had  a  few  lighter 
moments  in  the  second  finale,  when  the  women 
during  the  comedy  of  Cassandro  mutually  admon- 
ished each  other  to  rest ;  in  the  third  Act,  at  the 
song  of  the  monks:  Rosa  purpurea,  &c.;  also  in 
the  fourth  Act,  in  Ascanio's  Arietta,  some  melodi- 
ous flights  were  perceptible  ;  but  alas,  the  clear- 
ness lasted  only  a  short  time  and  the  earlier  dis- 
consolate condition  took  possession  again  of  the 
hearer.  Yet  the  composer  excites  sincere  admi- 
ration by  his  iron  industry,  by  his  often  astonish- 
ing instrumental  effects,  and  by  certainly  very 
ingenious  intentions,  which  however  his  poverty 
in  melodious  musical  thoughts  could  not  bring  to 
pass.  The  overture  to  the  opera  itself,  and  the 
overtm-e,  immediately  foUowing  the  finale  of  the 
first  Act,  to  the  Carnival  of  Rome,  stood  out 
beneficently  and  invitingly  like  oases  from  this 
musical  desert.  The  oi-chestra  played  them  under 
Liszt's  fiery  and  masterly  leading,  with  distin- 
guished effect  and  with  artistic  feeling.  The 
singers  also  did  what  was  possible  to  accompUsh 
the  impossible  ;  a  feat  reserved  to  the  gods  alone  ; 
since  to  shape  a  well  ordered  melody  out  of  notes 
and  accords  is  the  composer's  business.  I  hazard 
the  bold  assertion,  that  frequently  a  musical 
thought,  which  would  have  been  quite  inteUigible 
in  itself,  was  murdered  In  the  germ  by  the  most 
strange  and  far-fetched  harmonies,  which  allowed 
the  ear  no  repose  and  made  any  pure  and  undis- 
turbed emotion  quite  impossible. 

"  The  Weimar  public  seemed  disposed  to  con- 
demn Liszt  for  bringing  out  this  opera,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  was  again  and  again  expressed 
rather  loudly ;  i.  e.  not  exactly  in  the  theatre  and 
during  the  representation,  but  in  other  public 
places  where  the  vox  populi  feels  more  at  home. 
But  they  were  unjust.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
we  live  in  a  time,  when  so  very  few  operas  are 
written,  of  whose  representation  it  can  be  pre- 
dicted whether  it  will  pay  for  the  trouble,  Liszt  has 
within  a  short  time  brought  out  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  ingenious  works,  the  Tannhiiuser 
and  the  Lohevgrin  of  Richard  Wagner.  Only 
one  who  is  himself  a  musician  and  who  knows  the 
difficulties  which  these  operas  present,  can  rightly 
estimate  and  admire  Liszt's  high  artistic  effort ; 
and  if  any  stage  is  pledged  to  study  uncommon 
and  less  taking  operas,  and  to  produce  them  even  in 
case  that  the  pubUc  does  not  relish  them,  it  is  by 
all  means  a  Court  Theatre,  supported,  Uke  this, 
solely  by  an  art-appreciating  prince,  and  opened 
for  the  lienor  and  true  interest  of  Art,  and  not 
for  idle  love  of  show  and  just  to  tickle  the  ears. 
In  harmony  with  this  view,  Liszt  has  compre- 
hended his  position  only  too  weU  and  has  most 
brilliantly  justified  tlic  confidence  which  the  Court 
has  placed  in  his  Insight.  In  other  places  lighter 
and  more  pleasing   operas  are  given,  and  even 
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tlicy  fall  tliroiigli ;  this  has  been  the  case  of  late 
years  with  all  French  operas  except  the  Prophete 
of  Meyerbeer ;  out  of  Italy  there  conies  really 
nothing  more,  and  the  German  composers  have 
been  seeking  since  the  birth  of  Christ  for  good 
opera  texts,  in  the  ■want  of  -which  most  of  the 
theatres  have  necessarily  gone  to  the  ground. 
Little  as  "  Benvenuto  Cellini  "  has  taken  with  the 
public,  still  that  public  remains  pi-opcrly  indebted 
to  Liszt's  efforts  to  call  into  life  the  works  of  cele- 
brated composers,  even  when  the  reigning  taste 
does  not  approve  them  and  when  he  has  to  risk 
the  mingling  of  some  discordant  sounds  in  the 
concert  of  praise  which  he  has  been  used  to  hear 
from  his  very  childhood." 

So  much,  for  the  present,  of  Liszt  and  his  en- 
couragement of  new  things  at  Weimar.  Of 
Kichard  Wagner,  and  of  his  operas  above  named 
and  his  radically  new  theory  of  Opera  (and  in  fact 
of  Musical  Art  altogether),  we  shall  soon  take  an 
opportunity  of  informing  our  readers  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  inform  ourselves. 


THE    ARTIST. 

BY  C.  P.    CEAKCH. 

He  breathed  the  air  of  realms  enchanted. 
He  bathed  in  seas  of  cheamy  light. 

And  seeds  within  his  soxil  were  planted 
That  bore  us  flowers  for  use  too  bright. 
Unless  it  were  to  stay  some  wandering  spirit's  flight. 

"With  us  he  lived  a  common  Hfe, 

And  wore  a  plain  familiar  name. 
And  meekly  dared  the  vulgar  strife 

That  to  inferior  spirits  came  — 
Yet  bore  a  pulse  within,  the  world  could  never  tame. 

And  skies  more  soft  than  Italy's 
Their  wealth  of  light  around  him  spread, 

And  tones  were  his,  and  only  his  — 
So  sweetly  floating  o'er  his  head  — 
None  knew  at  what  rich  feast  the  favored  guest  was  fed. 

They  could  not  guess  or  reason  why 

He  chose  the  ways  of  poverty* ; 
They  read  no  wisdom  in  his  eye, 
But  scorned  the  holy  mystery 
That  brooded  o'er  his  thoughts  and  gave  him  power  to  see. 

But  aU  unveiled  the  world  of  Sense 

An  inner  moaning  had  for  him, 
And  Beauty,  loved  in  innocence, 

Not  sought  in  passion  or  in  whim, 
Within  a  soul  so  pure  could  ne'er  grow  dull  and  dim. 

And  in  this  vision  did  he  toil. 

And  in  tills  beauty  lived  and  died. — 

And  think  not  that  he  left  his  soil 
By  no  rich  tUlage  sanctitled ; 
In  olden  times  he  might  have  been  his  country's  pride. 

And  yet  may  be — though  he  hath  gone — 

For  sph-its  of  so  fine  a  mould 
Lose  not  the  glory  they  have  won ; 
»    Their  memory  turns  not  pale  and  cold  — 
Wliile  Love  lives  on,  the  lovely  never  can  grow  old. 


1^  The  large  hall  in  the  school-house  of  the 
Public  Latin  School  in  Boston  has  recently  been 
quite  tastefully  and  handsomely  fitted  up,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Latin  School  Association, 
which  is  a  society  composed  of  the  alumni  of  this 
time-honored  institution.  The  walls  have  been 
decorated  ivith  niches  painted  in  fresco,  before 
which  stand  casts  of  the  statues  of  the  Laocoon, 
Minerva,  and  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  busts  of 
Seneca,  Socrates,  Homer,  Virgil,  Cicero,  and 
Demosthenes.  There  is  also  a  fine  bronzed  cast 
of  Flaxman's  Shield  of  Achilles.  There  is  a  por- 
trait of  old  John  Lovell ;  and  a  number  of  en- 
gravings, neatly  framed,  illustrating  classical  sub- 
jects.   Many  of  these  are  the  gifts  of  individual 


members  of  the  association.  On  a  scroll  at  one 
end  of  the  hall,  opposite  the  clock,  is  the  legend 
"  1635,"  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  school. 
—  To-Day. 


"Negro  Minstrelsy."  We  confess  to  a 
fondness  for  negro  minstrelsy.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  plaintive  "  Dearest  May,"  in  the 
aifectionate  "  Lucy  Neal,"  and  in  the  melodious 
"  Uncle  Ned,"  that  goes  directly  to  the  heart,  and 
makes  Italian  trills  seem  tame.  It  is  like  Ossian's 
music  of  memory,  "  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the 
soul."  "  Dearest  May  "  has  become  classic  —  a 
sort  of  Venus  Africanus,  with 

"  Her  eyes  so  bright  they  shine  at  night, 
When  the  moon  am  gone  away." 

And  "  poor  Lucy  Neal,"  the  Heloise  of  darkies, 
her  very  name  has  become  the  synonym  of  pathos, 
poetry  and  love.  The  whole  world  is  redolent 
of  the  sweet  and  plaintive  air  in  which  her  charms 
are  chanted  ;  and  the  beauty  of  her  shining  form 
often  comes  over  us  like  a  pleasant  shadow  from 
an  angel's  wing. 

"  Oh  if  I  had  her  by  my  side, 
How  happy  I  would  feel." 

And  as  for  poor  "  Uncle  Ned,"  so  sadly  denuded 
of  his  wool,  God  bless  that  fine  old  colored  gen- 
tleman, who,  we  have  been  so  often  assured,  has 

"  Gone  where  the  good  niggers  go." 

Albany  State  Register. 


[From  "  Lectures  and  Miscellanies,"  by  Henry  James.] 

On  Universality  in  Art. 

[Third  Extract.] 

Art  is  nothing  more  than  the  shadow  of  hu- 
manity. To  make  the  ideal  actual  in  the  sphere 
of  production,  in  the  sphere  of  work,  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  Artist.  To  make  the  ideal  actual  in 
the  sphere  of  life,  is  the  function  of  Man.  Talent, 
a  healthy  organization,  knowledge  of  history  or 
of  the  past  achievements  of  the  race,  and  an 
intercourse  with  nature  and  society  wide  enough 
to  educate  him  out  of  all  local  prejudice,  these  no 
doubt  are  indispensable  conditions  of  the  Artist's 
worthy  manifestation,  but  they  no  more  create  or 
give  liim  being,  than  the  elements  of  nature  give 
being  to  man. 

What  the  Artist  does  for  us  is,  not  to  repeat 
some  laborious  dogma  learned  of  nature  or  society, 
but  to  show  nature  and  society  everywhere  preg- 
nant with  human  meaning,  everywhere  pervaded 
by  a  human  soul.  His  business  in  a  word  is  to 
glorify  MAN  in  nature  and  in  men.  All  our  sensi- 
ble experience  proceeds  upon  the  fact  of  a  unitary 
and  therefore  omnipresent  soul  or  life  within  us. 
Were  this  soul  or  life  finite  hke  my  body,  were  it 
finited  by  other  souls  as  my  body  is  finited  by 
other  bodies  :  were  it  in  short  an  intrinsically 
heterogeneous  soul  in  my  body  to  what  it  is  in 
other  bodies :  then  all  sympathy  between  me  and 
universal  nature  would  be  impossible.  Not  only 
would  my  fellowship  with  man  in  that  case  obvi- 
ously cease,  but  my  eyes  could  no  longer  discern 
the  glories  of  the  earth  and  sky,  nor  my  nose  in- 
hale the  fragrance  of  innumerable  flowers,  nor 
my  ears  drink  in  the  myriad  melodies  which  are 
the  daily  offering  of  earth  to  heaven.  For  the 
splendor  of  the  morning  and  evening  landscape, 
the  fragrance  of  flowers,  and  the  melody  of  birds, 
are  not  substantial  things  having  their  root  in 
themselves  ;  they  are  merely  masks  of  a  certain 
relation  between  me  and  universal  nature,  of  a 
certain  unity  between  my  soul  and  the  soul  that 
animates  all  things.  The  landscape  is  not  glorious 
to  itself,  nor  the  flower  fragrant,  nor  the  bird  me- 
lodious ;  they  are  severally  glorious,  fragrant  and 
melodious  only  to  me.  The  fragrance  of  the  rose, 
the  splendor  of  the  landscape,  the  melody  of  the 
bird,  are  only  an  overt  sacrament  or  communion 
between  my  soul  and  their  soul,  between  God  in 
me  and  God  in  them.  Because  an  infinite  or  uni- 
tary hfe  animates  all  things,  we  never  come  into 
outward  contact  without  our  inward  unity  flashing 
forth  in  these  deKcious  surprises. 

Now  the  Artist  is  saturated  with  this  sentiment 


of  univei-sal  unity,  this  sentiment  which  binds  all 
nature  together  in  the  unity  of  a  man,  and  he  ever 
strives  to  give  it  a  perfect  expression.  Why  does 
he  not  succeed  in  doing  so  ?  Why  does  no  painter, 
no  poet,  no  sculptor  succeed  in  snatching  the 
inmost  secret  of  Art,  and  so  making  his  name  im- 
mortal ? 

It  is  because  the  inmost  secret  of  Art  does  not 
lie  within  the  sphere  of  Art,  but  belongs  only  to 
Life.  Art  or  doing,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  itself 
but  a  shadow  of  the  eternal  fact  which  is  life,  or 
action.  To  live  or  to  act  is  more  than  to  pro- 
duce :  hence  the  technical  Ai-tist  has  never  suc- 
ceeded and  never  will  succeed  in  achieving  the 
universal  empire  which  belongs  only  to  Man. 
The  poet,  painter  or  musician  is  not  the  perfect 
man,  the  man  of  destiny,  the  man  of  God,  because 
the  perfect  man  is  so  pronounced  by  his  life  or 
action  rather  than  by  his  production.  He  is  not 
constituted  perfect  by  any  work  of  his  hands  how- 
ever meritorious,  but  simply  by  the  relation  of 
complete  unity  between  his  inward  spirit  and  his 
outward  body,  or  what  is  better,  between  his  ideas 
and  his  actions. 

[Fourth  Extract.] 
Let  us  embalm  the  Ai-tist  therefore  in  our  regard 
for  his  prophetic  worth.  Let  us  freely  honor  the 
poet,  painter,  clergyman,  ruler,  lawyer,  mechanist, 
for  his  humanitary  worth,  in  that  his  labors  have 
have  given  our  earthly  life  a  positive  aspect,  or 
changed  it  from  the  condition  of  a  mere  port  of 
entry  to  heaven  and  hell,  into  an  independent 
kingdom  making  heaven  and  hell  jointly  tributary 
to  itself.  But  let  us  honor  none  of  these  men  for 
his  own  sake.  None  of  them  is  perfect  in  se. 
None  of  them  exhibits  the  image  of  Deity.  None 
of  them  presents  that  perfect  union  of  the  oppos- 
ing elements  of  human  nature  which  constitutes 
sovereign  manhood,  and  which  shall  therefore 
characterize  the  man  of  the  future.  They  all  ex- 
hibit, as  I  have  said,  the  equihbrium  or  indifference 
of  these  elements,  rather  than  their  active  union ; 
exhibit  in  fact  a  compromise  of  them,  rather  than 
their  full  and  cordial  concurrence.  They  all  more 
or  less  limit  the  good  element  by  the  evil  one,  or 
measure  their  devotion  to  the  public  weal  by  their 
own  private  advantage.  No  clergyman  in  the  land 
obeys  the  pure  inspirations  of  God  as  manifested 
in  his  own  soul,  but  only  as  sanctioned  by  certain 
traditional  formulas  approved  by  his  sect.  No 
lawyer  enforces  the  principles  of  absolute  justice, 
but  only  so  far  as  embodied  in  certain  existing 
standards.  No  poet  declares  the  whole  truth  that 
trembles  upon  his  soul,  nor  any  painter  the  ineffa- 
ble beauty  that  dazzles  his  inner  vision.  For  poet 
and  painter,  lawyer  and  priest,  are  obliged  before 
all  things  to  secure  a  Kving  upon  the  earth,  and 
yield  to  their  inspirations  only  so  far  therefore  as 
consists  with,  that  prime  necessity. 

These  men  consequently  do  not  fulfil  our  human 
aspiration.  They  have  indeed  carried  the  world 
onward :  to  them  human  history  has  been  indebted 
for  all  its  vivacity  and  sweetness  :  they  have  pre- 
served our  life  from  indolence,  stagnation,  and 
putridity  :  they  may  therefore  be  called  true  Pro- 
vidential men,  men  to  whom  the  Lord  has  accom- 
modated His  stature  in  the  past.  They  are  not 
the  Lord,  or  the  complete  divine  man,  but  accom- 
modations of  him  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  our 
ignorance,  or  to  the  imperfect  evolution  of  human 
destiny.  They  are  harbingers  of  the  perfect  man, 
the  nearest  approximation  permitted  by  our  infirm 
science,  but  they  are  by  no  means  his  veritable 
self.  They  bear  indeed  precisely  the  same  rela- 
tion to  him  that  the  present  path  of  the  ecliptic 
does  to  the  equator,  which  is  a  relation  of  decided 
obliquity.  Philosophers  tell  us  that  when  the 
earth  shall  have  attained  her  true  poise  upon  her 
axis,  the  path  of  the  echptic  will  be  coincident 
with  the  equator,  and  the  rigors  of  winter  and  the 
fervors  of  summer  consequently  will  alike  give 
place  to  a  new  and  perpetual  spring,  which  shall 
bathe  the  whole  earth  in  gladness.  So  when  hu- 
manity shall  have  attained  true  moral  poise,  these 
men  who  have  hitherto  been  her  ecliptic,  who 
have  marked  the  place  of  the  divine  footstejis,  who 
have  belted  the  earth  with  a  Providential  lustre, 
will  give  place  to  the  equatorial  or  perfect  man, 
who  shall  completely  reconcile  the  still  disunited 
elements  of  good  and  evil  in  a  new  individuahty, 
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which  shall  cany  the  dew  and  fragrance  of  God 
into  every  commonest  nook  of  our  daily  life,  and 
absorb  alike  the  parched  aridity  of  the  saint  and 
the  rank  fecundity  of  the  sinner  in  the  unity  of 
integral  man. 


Dmigtit's  Snitrnai  nf  3lkm. 

<    Mgr-     » 

BOSTON,  JULY   24,  1852. 

Gluck  and  his  Operas. 

We  took  occasion,  from  the  performance  at 
one  of  our  Summer  Afternoon  Concerts  of  the 
Overture  to  Ipliigenia  in  Aulis,  to  call  up  the 
memory  of  this  renowned  and,  as  he  is  often 
styled,  "  sublime "  composer.  We  introduced 
him  to  our  readers  first  in  a  fantastic  light,  —  that 
strange,  eccentric  apparition  of  him  which  stood 
in  the  chambers  of  the  imagination  of  his  still 
more  eccentric,  but  appreciating  admirer,  Hoff- 
man. We  propose  now  a  prosaic,  literal  account 
of  the  man  and  his  doings ;  —  a  brief  abstract,  in 
fact,  of  what  may  be  read  more  fully  in  Fetis, 
Dr.  Burney,  and  other  musical  historians. 

Christopher  Gltjck  was  born,  in  obscurity 
and  poverty,  in  the  Palatinate,  it  is  generally 
supposed,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1712 ;  though 
even  the  year  of  his  birth  is  matter  of  much 
doubt.  Neither  is  his  father's  profession  known. 
They  removed  to  Bohemia,  where  at  an  early 
age,  the  boy  was  left  fatherless  and  without 
means.  But  with  rare  force  of  mind  and  will, 
and  a  natural  instinct  for  music,  he  profited  by 
the  musical  sphere  which  suiTounded  him  in  Bo- 
hemia, where  in  schools  and  families  everybody 
played  or  sang.  He  learned  several  instruments, 
and  went  from  place  to  place,  a  mere  itinerant 
street  musician,  anticipating  apparently  no  higher 
destiny. 

But  chance  led  him  to  Vienna,  where  he 
found  means  of  studying  harmony  and  counter- 
point. From  there  he  passed  in  1736  to  Italy, 
and  placed  himself  under  the  instructions  of  San 
Martini.  In  four  years  he  felt  in  a  condition  to 
write  for  the  theatre.  His  first  opera,  entitled 
Artarserse,  was  brought  out  at  Milan,  in  1741 ;  it 
was  followed  by  Ipermnestre,  and  Demetrio,  at 
Venice,  (1742);  Demofonte,  at  Milan  (1742); 
Arlamene,  Sifaoe,  Alessandro  nell'  Indie,  and 
Fe'dra  (1743-4.) 

All  these  works  were  in  the  then  fashionable 
Italian  style,  which  in  some  respects  seems  to 
have  been  not  very  far  unlike  the  ItaUan  style 
in  fashion  now.  That  is,  it  was  the  style  dictated 
by  the  singers,  filled  with  the  ambitious  cadenzas 
and  brilliant  melodic  common-places  in  which 
they  loved  to  display  their  vocal  powers  ;  while 
less  regard  was  had  by  the  composers  to  dramatic 
truth  and  unity  of  subject.  These  first  efforts 
placed  Gluck  high  among  composers  in  this  line, 
and  in  1745  he  was  called  to  London  to  write 
two  works  for  the  Opera  there.  In  these  he 
failed ;  Handel  declared  them  detestable  and  was 
prepossessed  ever  after  against  the  merits  of 
Gluck.  In  London,  too,  he  was  engaged  to  ar- 
range what  was  called  a  pasticcio  :  —  a  poem  set 
to  musical  morceaux  out  of  different  operas. 
This  first  led  him  to  his  new  ideas  of  dramatic 
truth ;  for  he  discovered  that  music,  which  was 
very  eff"ective  in  one  connection,  failed  to  be  so 
in  another ;  that  there  should  always  be  a  fitness 
between  the  music  and  the  woi-ds  and  action. 


Accordingly  he  renounced  the  Italian  School,  of 
which  it  was  said,  that  "  the  Opera  was  a  Con- 
cert, with  the  Drama  for  a  pretext." 

Returning  to  Vienna,  Gluck  composed  not 
only  operas,  but  symphonies,  for  which  latter 
form  he  found  himself  unfitted ;  music  without 
words  was  not  particularly  his  vocation.  So  he 
set  about  repairing  the  defects  of  his  general  ed- 
ucation, devoted  himself  to  languages  and  litera- 
ture, and  sought  the  conversation  of  fine  persons; 
in  all  of  which  he  found  himself  confirmed  in  his 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  dramatic  music. 

His  growing  reputation  recalled  him  in  1 754  to 
Italy.  There  he  -wrote  several  more  operas, 
among  others  the  Clemenza  di  Tito  (a  subject 
afterwards  chosen  by  Mozart,)  the  Antigono,  and 
the  Telemacco.  A  chorus  in  this  last  furnished 
him  afterwards  with  the  motive  to  his  overture  to 
IjjJiigenia  in  Aulis ;  and  the  overture  to  Tele- 
macco became  the  overture  to  his  Armida. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  his  great  mas- 
terpieces, in  which  he  fully  wrought  in  the  spirit 
of  his  new  idea,  and  in  which  alone  he  lives  to 
us  and  to  the  music-lovers  of  ages  yet  to  come. 
At  Vienna,  between  1761  and  1764,  he  opened 
this  grand  series  with  Alceste,  Paris  et  Helene, 
and  Orfeo.  AH  his  operas  before  these  were  but 
preliminary  to  the  true  and  full  exercise  of  his 
genius  ;  mere  stages  of  his  wandering  apprentice- 
ship in  false  schools.  And  now  he  was  forty-six 
)'ears  old,  when  he  attained  to  clearness  of  thought 
and  purpose  and  to  the  fuU  summer  of  his  crea- 
tive powers.  Of  course,  in  such  a  revolution  as 
he  was  undertaking,  the  cooperation  of  a  poet 
was  indispensable.  This  he  found  in  Calzabigi, 
who  wrote  the  Ubretti  of  the  pieces  above  named. 
We  translate  from  M.  Fetis : 

"  Less  rich  in  poesy  than  Metastasio's  dramas, 
but  more  happily  disposed  for  music,  the  poems 
of  these  operas  present  dramatic  situations  of  the 
finest  effect.  Nothing  could  be  more  favorable 
to  the  inspirations  of  the  musician  than  the  fine 
scenes,  where  Alceste  consults  the  oracle  about 
her  husband's  fate  and  devotes  herself  to  save 
him ;  nothing  is  comparable  to  the  magnificent 
tableau  of  the  second  act  of  Orfeo.  In  this  sec- 
ond act  Gluck  has  attained  his  highest  pitch  of 
sublimity.  From  the  first  ritornel,  the  spectator 
has  a  forefeeUng  of  the  whole  effect  of  the  scene 
about  to  pass  before  his  eyes.  The  perfect  gra- 
dation of  sensations  observed  in  the  chorus  of 
demons,  the  novelty  of  forms,  and  above  all  the 
admii-able  pathos,  that  reigns  thi-oughout  the  sono- 
of  Orpheus,  make  this  scene  a  chef-d'oeuvre,  which 
wUl  resist  all  the  caprices  of  fashion,  and  always 
be  considered  one  of  the  finest  productions  of 
genius." 

The  scores  of  these  three  operas,  with  the  Ital- 
ian words,  were  engraved  at  Pai'ls  in  1769.  To 
the  Alceste  and  the  Paris  et  Helene  Gluck  pre- 
fixed dedicatory  epistles  in  which  he  unfolded  his 
ideas  of  dramatic  music,  in  a  much  briefer  man- 
ner than  Herr  Richard  Wagner  has  been  doing 
in  our  day.  The  first  of  these  we  translate  and 
let  Gluck  be  his  own  expositor ; 

"  In  setting  to  music  the  opera  of  Alceste,  I 
have  proposed  to  myself  to  avoid  aU  the  abuses 
which  the  short-sighted  vanity  of  singers  and  the 
excessive  complaisance  of  composers  have  intro- 
duced into  the  Italian  Opera,  and  which,  fi-om 
the  most  grand  and  beautiful  of  spectacles,  have 
made  it  the  most  tedious  and  ridiculous.  I  sought 
to  reduce  Music  to  its  true  function,  that  of  sec- 


onding Poetry  in  strengthening  the  expression  of 
sentiments  and  the  interest  of  situations,  without 
interrupting  the  action  or  chilling  it  by  superflu- 
ous ornaments ;  I  believed  that  music  ought  to 
add  to  poesy,  what  is  added  to  a  correct  and  well- 
composed  design  by  vivacity  of  colors  and  a  happy 
harmony  of  lights  and  shadows,  which  serve  to 
animate  the  figures  without  altering  their  contours. 
I  have  guarded  myself  carefully  therefore  against 
interrupting  an  actor  in  the  heat  of  the  dialogue, 
to  make  him  listen  to  a  tedious  ritornel  [piece  of 
instrumental  symphony],  or  arresting  him  in  the 
middle  of  his  discourse  upon  a  favorable  vowel, 
whether  to  display  the  agility  of  his  fine  voice  in 
a  long  passage,  or  to  wait  for  the  orchestra  to  give 
him  time  to  take  breath  for  a  cadenza. 

"  I  have  not  thought  it  my  duty  to  pass  rapidly 
over  the  second  part  of  an  air,  when  this  second 
part  was  the  most  important,  in  order  regulai-ly  to 
repeat  the  words  four  times ;  nor  to  finish  the  air 
before  the  sense  is  finished,  so  that  the  singer  may 
show  his  abihty  to  vary  a  passage  at  his  will  and 
in  several  manners. 

"  In  short,  I  have  wished  to  proscribe  all  those 
abuses,  against  which  good  sense  and-  good  taste 
have  long  cried  out  in  vain. 

"  I  have  imagined  that  the  overture  should 
forewarn  the  spectators  of  the  character  of  the 
action  about  to  be  placed  before  their  eyes,  and 
indicate  its  subject ;  that  the  instruments  should 
be  brought  into  play  only  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  interest  and  of  passion ;  and  that  it 
was  important  above  all  things  to  avoid  in  the 
dialogue  too  marked  a  disproportion  between  Air 
and  Recitative,  so  as  not  to  cut  short  the  period 
in  the  wrong  place,  or  interrupt  the  warmth  and 
movement  of  the  scene  mal  a  propos. 

"  I  have  believed,  too,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
my  labor  should  be  reduced  to  seeking  a  beautiful 
simplicity,  and  I  have  avoided  making  a  parade 
of  difliculties  at  the  expense  of  clearness ;  I  have 
attached  no  value  to  the  discovery  of  a  novelty, 
unless  it  were  naturally  given  by  the  situation 
and  really  indispensable  to  the  expression ;  finally 
there  is  no  rule,  which  I  have  not  felt  it  my  duty 
to  sacrifice,  if  need  were,  in  favor  of  eflTect. 

"  These  are  my  principles ;  fortunately  the 
poem  lent  itself  marvellously  to  my  design.  The 
celebrated  author  of  Alceste,  having  conceived  a 
new  plan  of  the  lyric  drama,  had  substituted  for 
flowery  descriptions,  for  useless  comparisons,  for 
frigid  and  sententious  moralities,  —  strong  passions, 
interesting  situations,  the  language  of  the  heart 
and  an  ever-varied  spectacle.  The  success  has 
justified  my  ideas,  and  the  universal  approbation, 
in  a  city  so  enlightened  [Vienna] ,  has  demonstrated 
to  me  that  simplicity  and  truth  are  the  grand 
principles  of  the  beautiful  in  all  the  productions 
of  the  Arts,"  &c.,  &c. 

True  Canons  of  Criticism  these,  beyond  dispute, 
which  every  would-be  intelligent  habitue  of  the 
Opera  will  do  well  thoroughly  to  consider  and 
digest.  We  must  suspend  here  our  narrative  of 
Gluck  until  next  week.  Fairly  to  understand 
his  position  and  influence  in  the  development  of 
the  Lyric  Drama,  one  should  know  something  of 
its  history  from  the  beginning.  We  have  com- 
menced therefore,  in  the  present  number,  trans- 
lating a  very  intelUgent  and  succinct  view  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  Opera  up  to  the  time  of 
Mozart,  contained  in  tlie  admirable  biography  by 
a  Russian,  from  which  we  have  heretofore  given 
some  instructive  extracts. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OP   MUSIC, 


Lectures  on  Music.  We  copied  some  time 
since  a  notice  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Fky's 
project  of  a  course  of  lectures,  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
to  be  delivered  in  New  York,  so  soon  as  tickets 
shall  be  subscribed  for  to  the  amount  of  $10,000, 
to  enable  him  to  illustrate  his  topics  by  practical 
performances  of  specimens  of  the  various  styles  and 
forms  of  musical  composition.  For  this  he  would 
employ:  1.  A  corps  of  Principal  Italian  vocalists ; 
2.  A  chorus  of  one  hundred  singers ;  3.  An  Or- 
chestra of  Eighty  performers ;  4.  A  Military 
Band  of  Fifty  performers. 

Mr.  Fry  is  a  gentleman,  who  has  enjoyed,  for 
an  American,  rare  musical  opportunities  ;  is  pos- 
sessed of  enthusiasm,  taste  and  large  general  cul- 
ture ;  has  himself  composed  an  opera  or  two  in 
the  Italian  style,  of  considerable  merit ;  and  more 
recently,  while  residing  in  Paris,  has  corresponded 
in  a  very  lively  and  instructive  manner  with  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune  and  other  papers,  upon  musical, 
assthetio  and  social  matters.  We  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  his  personal  acquaintance  ;  but  from 
all  we  hear  of  him,  we  think  it  for  the  interest  of 
musical  taste  in  this  country  that  his  lecture  en- 
terprise should  go  on,  to  his  own  heart's  content ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  his  subscription 
paper,  so  far,  shows  good  promise. 

An  idea  of  the  ground  which  Mr.  Fry  proposes 
to  go  over  in  his  lectures,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  foEowing 

SYLLABUS. 
Lecture  1.  Introduction  to  the  general  subject,  — ■ 
Music.  Musical  sounds ;  definition  and  ciiaractei-istics. 
Music  as  a  language.  Its  history ;  its  universality.  For- 
mation of  sounds.  Exemplifications,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. 

2.  Acoustics.  Music  as  a  science  at  different  periods 
and  among  different  nations.  Melody  and  Harmony. 
Examples  of  curious  music,  —  the  ancient  and  the  rude. 
The  earhest  written  choruses.  Performance  of  some  re- 
markable ones  by  the  grand  chorus.  Simple  and  scien- 
tific music  ^  —  the  popular  and  the  true  meaning  of  these 
epithets  discussed  and  illustrated. 

3.  The  voice.  Intonation  in  speaking  and  singing  dis- 
tinguished. The  diftcreut  qualities  and  capacities  of  the 
mascuhne  and  feminine  voice.  Exemplifications  by  the 
principal  vocalists  and  the  chorus.  Method  and  style. 
Sources  of  expression. 

4.  The  Ballad,  —  sentimental  and  descriptive  music. 
Its  variations  among  different  nations.  National  songs, 
their  distinctive  features,  poetical  and  musical.  Vocal 
illustrations  with  and  without  accompaniments. 

5.  The  Orchestra.  All  the  instruments  explained; 
tireir  past  and  present  treatment  by  composers  practically 
demonstrated  by  tlie  great  orchestra.  Sinfonia  and  over- 
ture.   MiHtary  Music.    lUustr.ations  by  the  military  band. 

6.  Church,  Oratoiio,  and  Chamber  Music.  Subjects, 
meanings  and  aims  of  the  several  species.  The  organ, 
piano,  harp  and  guitar.  Styles  of  different  composers. 
Performance  of  selections  from  rare,  curious  and  great 
works. 

7.  Nature  and  Progress  of  Musical  Ideas.  Similarities 
in  the  melodic  phraseology  of  different  composers,  —  how 
far  referable  to  the  nature  of  the  art.  Improvements  in 
Orchestration,  and  tlie  general  scope  of  Music.  Exposi- 
tion of  tlie  different  schools  of  Music,  exemplified  in  the 
compositions  of  old  and  modern  masters.  Palestrina, 
Jomelli,  Purcel,  Gluck,  Handel,  Piccini,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Rossini,  and  others.  The  difference  between 
formal  and  inspired  music. 

8.  The  Lyrical  Drama.  Origin  of  the  Opera.  Its 
progress  .and  pecitliarities  on  the  Italian,  German,  French 
and  English  stage.  Defects  and  merits  of  the  Opera  in 
general,  as  an  exponent  of  dramatic  character,  passion 
and  action.  Selections  from  various  operas  illustrative 
of  these  topics. 

9.  The  Lyrical  Drama  continued.  Considerations  of 
the  fitness  of  the  English  language  for  dramatic  music. 
Exemplifications  in  recitatives,  arias,  etc.  The  Ballet, 
its  chiiracteristics.  —  Orchestral  illustrations  of  them. 
General  considerations  of  the  proprieties  of  the  lyrical 
stage.  Its  traditions,  requisite  reforms,  capabilities  and 
influences. 

10.  The  connection  between  literature  and  oratory  and 
music.  Music  as  part  of  a  collegiate  education.  The 
national  defects  of  intonation  and  pronunciation.  The 
connection  between  music  and  its  public  diffusion  with 
the  national  taste  in  other  arts.  Its  connection  with 
health  and  morals :  —  the  family  circle  and  society.  The 
dignities  and  shames  of  art.  The  actual  relation  of  the 
artist  to  priv.ate  and  public  life.  His  rights  under  Ameri- 
can Institutions  contrasted  with  his  disparagement  under 
the  ancient  and  feudal  system.  American  Music.  The 
Artistic  Future. 


The  following  hymn,  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
T.  Brooks,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  was  sung  at  the 
Festival  of  the  Alumni  of  Harvard  CoUege,  on 
Thursday  last. 

Tune — Portuf^ucse  Hymn. 
The  God  of  our  fathers,  whose  providence  led 
Their  wilderness-wanderings,  when  exiles  they  fled. 
Looks  down  on  their  children  bcnignantly  now. 
And  his  benison  breathes  on  each  reverent  brow. 

The  fair  plant  of  Learning  they  brouglit  o'er  the  waves. 
Nursed  by  Faith  and  by  Liberty,  towers  o'er  their  graves ; 
And  with  health  in  its  branches,  the  heaven-honored  tree 
Shades  to-day  their  glad  myriads,  tlie  grateful  and  free. 

A  vision  of  majesty  sweeps  o'er  the  scene ; 
A  voice  of  old  time  haunts  these  arches  of  green ; 
The  souls  of  tlie  dead  ^-  the  immortal  —  here  bi'eathe. 
And  their  peace  to  unborn  generations  bequeathe. 

May  the  Lord  of  S.abaoth,  who  stretched  forth  his  hand 
His  people  to  lead  to  this  bountiful  land. 
Guide  tlie  tribes  of  their  sons,  as  the  ages  roll  by, 
Thi'ough  their  pilgrimage  here  to  the  promise  on  high ! 


Germania  Serenade  Band. 

The  sixth  Summer  Afternoon  Concert,  which 
took  place  last  week,  was  uncommonly  rich.  The 
entire  Symphony  in  E  flat,  by  Haydn,  was  per- 
formed with  much  spirit,  precision  and  careful 
regard  to  light  and  shade.  In  the  pianissimo 
passages,  especially,  the  little  orchestra  evinced 
conscientious  thoroughness  of  drill,  in  spite  of  the 
tropical  weather. 

This  Symphony  is  one  of  the  twelve  known 
among  our  older  musicians  as  the  "  Salomon  Set," 
which  Haydn  wrote  in  his  riper  days  for  the  con- 
certs of  M.  Salomon  in  London.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious,  elaborate  and  beautiful  of  the 
tribe ;  so  full  of  variety,  so  piquant  in  its  themes 
and  clear  and  logical  in  its  development,  that  in 
spite  of  its  great  length,  (occupying  over  half  an 
hour  in  the  performance,)  it  seemed  short  to  the 
delighted  listeners. 

The  Allegro  is  introduced  by  a  solemn  roll  of 
the  drum,  opening  a  grave  movement ;  and  then 
the  most  quaint,  lively,  cunning  little  theme  sets 
out  in  the  violins  and  is  worked  up  with  masterly 
skill  of  counterpoint  and  instrumental  coloring. 
The  Andante,  a  very  long  movement,  is  singu- 
larly beautiful  and  unique  in  its  style,  and  full  of 
enchanting  variety.  The  Minuet,  at  least  on  a 
first  hearing,  was  less  striking ;  but  the  Finale, 
with  a  short,  sententious  subject,  closely  woven  into 
the  different  parts  in  fugued  style,  impressed  us 
as  deeply,  as  any  thing  we  ever  heard  of  Haydn, 
with  a  feeling  of  his  power.  Of  course  this 
Symphony  must  be  played  again  ;  it  is  due  to  the 
audience  that  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
understand  it,  which  can  only  be  by  repeated 
hearings,  in  the  case  of  works  of  this  magnitude. 
Verily  we  Boston  music-lovers  have  thus  far 
been  denied  an  essential  part  of  our  musical 
birth-right.  We  have  had  the  Symphonies  of 
Beethoven  (for  which  we  cannot  be  too  thank- 
ful ;)  our  education,  so  to  speak,  began  with 
Beethoven,  at  the  top  of  the  ladder ;  while  of  his 
noble  predecessors,  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
there  has  been  performed  here  almost  nothing, 
—  at  least  until  very  recently.  We  know  not 
of  a  greater  service  which  an  orchestra  can 
do  us  now  —  whether  it  be  the  Musical  Fund, 
or  the  Germania,  or  any  other  —  than  to  begin 
systematically  to  make  us  acquainted  with  tlie 
symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  To  this 
little  orchestra,  now  in  the  field,  many  of  these 


are  much  better  suited  than  would  be  the  mas- 
sive C  minor  and  No.  7  of  Beethoven,  or  the 
Jupiter  of  Mozart.  Where  truth  and  delicacy 
of  outline  is  the  main  desideratum,  such  a  band 
may  well  undertake  to  interpret  some  of  the  best 
creations  in  this  form. 

At  the  concert  before  the  last,  several  of  the 
little  pieces  from  Schumann's  piano  forte  Album 
were  performed  by  the  brass  instruments,  as  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Suck.  We  were  not  able  to  be 
present. 

Yesterday,  Gluck's  immortal  Ipldcjenia  over- 
ture was  to  be  repeated ;  also  an  arrangement 
for  orchestra,  by  Mr.  Suck,  of  Schubert's  Lob  der 
Thranen  ("  Elogy  of  Tears.") 


Musical  Journals  in  Hew  York. 

The  "  Musical  Times  "  and  "  Musical  World  " 
are  hereafter  to  be  united,  and  published  weekly, 
at  three  dollars  per  annum,  by  Messrs  Oliver 
Dyer  and  Richard  Storrs  Willis.  This 
arrangement  is  to  commence  with  a  new  volume 
on  Saturday,  Sept.  4th.  Here  are  editorial  talent, 
means  and  machinery  enough  for  a  good  musical 
paper,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  will  take  a  high 
position  and  find  abundant  support.  Each  num- 
ber is  to  contain  four  pages  of  Music. 

The  last  number  of  the  World  contains  two 
political  campaign  songs,  one  for  the  AVhigs  and 
one  for  the  Democrats ! 

"  Musical  Review  and  Choral  Advocate."  This 
is  a  monthly  publication,  published  at  50  cts.  per 
year,  in  New  York,  by  F.  J.  Huntington  and 
Mason  &  Law,  23  Park  Row.  It  bears  the  names 
of  Lowell  Mason  and  I.  B.  Woodbury,  as 
corresponding  editors,  and  contains  selections  of 
music  and  articles  about  music,  chiefly,  though 
not  exclusively,  sacred. 

The  last  number  is  enriched  by  a  piece  of  Prize 
Music,  called  the  "  Song  of  Spring,"  the  publish- 
ers having  offered  a  premium  of  Jifty  dollars  for 
"  the  best  plain  vocal  composition  in  four  parts." 
The  award  was  made  by  a  competent  committee 
to  George  F.  Root,  Esq.,  who  offered  two  pieces, 
both  decided  by  the  committee  to  be  superior  to 
all  others.  The  "  Spring  Song  "  is  certainly  very 
creditable  to  a  native  composer,  and  the  Review 
promises  the  other  piece. 

Another  similar  prize  is  yet  to  be  awarded,  for 
the  best  Essay  on  a  given  musical  topic. 

Prizes  for  musical  compositions  appear  to  us  as 
among  the  best  means  of  stimulating  native  musi- 
cal talent.  We  command  the  example  to  our 
"  Harvard  Musical  Association,"  to  our  Musical 
Institutes,  and  indeed  to  our  time-honored  Uni- 
versities, which,  to  make  good  so  broad  a  name, 
ou^ht  to  include  Music  among  the  other  "  human- 
ities." 


Musical  Intelligence. 

IjOcal. 

Another  Music  Hall.  Our  friend,  Mr.  CnicKERiNO, 
has  just  fitted  up  an  elegant  and  spacious  saloon  in  his 
establishment,  which  will  serve  occasionally  for  a  Con- 
cert-room. It  will  hold  three  or  four  hundred  persons 
conveniently,  and  do  admirably  for  Chamber  Concerts. 

The  Germania  Serenade  Band  have  m  rehearsal  Mo- 
zart's beautiful  Symphony  in  G  minor. 

Essex  County  Musical  Convention.  The  musi- 
cal people  of  this  County  propose  to  hold  a  grand  Con- 
vention in  Salem,  next  week,  under  the  direction  of  our 
former  townsman,  B.  F.  Bakeb,  of  Boston.    The  meet- 
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ing  will  be  holden  on  Wednesday,  in  Mechanic  Hall,  and 
on  Thursday  at  Lowell  Island.  Messrs.  Southard  and 
Cutler  will  preside  at  the  piano  fortes,  lectures  will  be 
given,  skilful  vocahsts  from  Boston  and  other  places  will 
attend,  and  it  is  expected  that  at  least  a  thousand  musi- 
cal people  will  be  present.  An  occasion  of  much  inter- 
est may  reasonably  be  anticipated. — Sahiii  RegisUr^  2'2d. 
The  Choirs  of  the  several  churches  in  Salem  made  a 
trip  to  Lowell  Island  yesterday  —  under  the  musical  di- 
rection of  Jlr.  Wm.  E.  Hubbard. — lb. 

'Sew  Yort. 

English  Opeea  is  said  to  be  in  preparation.  The 
troupe  to  consist  of  Madame  Aima  Bishop,  the  Seguins, 
Aug.  Braham,  &c.,  &c.,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Bochsa. 

Master  Jitlmenne.  This  wonderful  yovmg  violinist, 
(whose  iu-st  concert,  thinly  attended  in  the  hot  weather, 
but  unanimously  praised,  we  omitted  to  notice)  is  soon 
to  give  another  concert.  He  bore  off  the  prize  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  at  the  age  of  ten  and  a  half,  from 
thirty-foiu"  competitors.  He  is  now  a  year  older,  and  the 
best  judges  pronounce  him  really  a  great  artist,  not  in 
the  vulgiu-  sense  of  a  "  phenomenon." 

Splendid  Sew  Organ.  The  Cleveland  Herald 
speaks  of  an  organ  recently  built  for  the  Second  Pres- 
b3'"terlan  chui'ch  of  that  city,  by  Mi".  John  Baicek,  of 
Boston. 

"  Mr.  Baker  is  from  London,  and  we  understand  this 
is  the  secoud  organ  he  has  built  in  this  country,  the  first 
being  erected  for  G.  J.  Webb,  of  Boston.  He  has  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  imparting  the  richest  tones  and  pro- 
ducing a  greater  brilhancy  ot'  its  different  parts  without 
the  usual  metallic  sounds,  than  in  any  organ  we  have 
listened  to.  This  art  has  been  acquhed  by  the  proper 
formation  and  voicing  of  the  numerous  pipes,  of  which 
this  instrument  contains  some  927  [1,039. J 

"  Its  size  is  26  feet  in  height,  by  18  1-2  in  width,  and 
16  in  depth.  Its  exterior  finish  and  architecture  are 
made  to  conform  to  tlie  front  of  the  church.  It  has  an 
extended  action,  by  wliich  the  organist  is  seated  in  front 
of  the  choir.  Its  cost  was  nearly  $2,400.  The  Society 
for  whom  it  has  been  buUt,  have  been  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate in  their  selection,  and  Mr.  Baker  has  estabhshed  for 
himself,  in  the  consti'uction  of  tills  instrument,  a  high 
reputation  as  an  organ  buider. 

"  We  understand  he  is  now  erectmg  one  for  a  church 
at  Cuyahoga  FaUs,  of  smaller  size. 

description. 
A  painted  case  "wltli  gilt  front  pipes  with  double  Veuitian  swell 
box  and  siiutters  ;  two  rows  of  keys  ;  compass  C  C  to  G  in 
altissimo  ;  compass  of  pedals  C  0  C  to  D,  two  octavos  and  two 
notes,  containing  the  foUowing  stops,  viz : 

GREAT  OROjVU. 

1.  Open  diapason,  metal  throughout,  .     .     Fipes^  56 

2.  Dulciana  from  tenor  C  or  C  in  2d  space  to  G,     .44 

3.  Keraulophin       "        C,     .    . 44 

4.  Stop  diapason  treble  C, .  44 

5.  "  "        bass  CO, 12 

6.  Principal  throughout 56 

7.  Twelfth  "  56 

8.  Fifteenth  "  56 

9.  Sesqualtra, * 56 

10.  Cremona  tenor  C, .     .    .    .    = 44 
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SWELL  ORGAK. 

11.  Double  stop  diapason  tenor  C, 44 

12.  Open  diapason, 44 

13.  Stop  "  44 

14.  Viol  de  Gamba,      .         .    .    , 44 

15.  Principal,      ...,,., 44 

16.  3  Kanks  Cornet,  ' 132 

17.  Hautboy, 44 

CHOIR  BASS. 

18.  Uourdon,  eight  feet, 12 

19.  Stop  diapason 12 

20.  Principal 12 

21.  Double  open  pedal  bass  C  C  C  16  to  D,     .    .    .27 

Total  pipes, 927 

SHALL. 

22.  Copula  to  unite  the  great  organ  to  the  pedals. 

23.  "  "  choir  bass       "  " 

24.  "  "  swell  to  the  great  organ. 

25.  Pedal  octave  copula. 

26.  Bellows  signal. 

Catharine  Hayes.  This  popular  songstress,  after  a 
series  of  ovations  in  Montreal,  Kingston,  Toronto,  Buf- 
falo, Detroit,  &c.,  is  last  reported  at  Binghampton,  N.  Y., 
where  she  filled  the  Methodist  church  "  as  full  as  it  could 
comfortably  be."  The  Binghampton  critics  distribute 
justice  with  an  ingeuious  equality;  for  instance,  (we 
copy  from  the  HepubUcan  of  the  14th  mstant) ; 

"  The  general  criticism,  as  between  Miss  Hayes  and 
Jenny  Lind,  is,  that  the  former  excels  on  the  low  notes 
and  the  latter  on  the  high.  ( !  )  We  have  only  to  say,  we 
have  heard  Jenny  twice  and  iliss  Hayes  once,  and  '  taltc 
it  all  in  all'  we  prefer  Catharine  Hayes." 

That  settles  the  question  forever,  wo  presume. 


Mme.  Anna  Thillon  is  enchanting  the  lake  cities, 
accompanied  by  the  Irish  comicalities  of  Mr.  Hudson, 
the  viohn  of  Mous.  Thillon,  and  the  piano  forte  of  Mr. 
Holmes.  Bufi'alo  and  Detroit  papers  are  wann  in  their 
praises. 

Mrs.  Bostwick,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Appy,  violiuist ; 
Herr  Cline,  Flutist;  and  Herr  Herold,  pianist,  is  now 
toui-ing  it  through  the  Lake  region,  taking  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukie,  Cleveland,  Buffalo  and  Toronto  in  her 
route.  After  visiting  these  places,  she  will  return  to  this 
city,  and  favor  us  with  her  dehghtful  concerts. — N.  Y. 
MiiTor. 

Our  old  friend  Novelli,  the  hasso  profondo  of  the 
Havana  opera  troupe,  which  fii*st  taught  us  what  Italian 
opera  was,  has  turned  up  in  Detroit.  He  w.as  to  assist 
on  the  17th,  at  a  Grand  Gift  Concert  of  Mme.  Durand, 
an  "  American  vocaUst,"  who  seems  to  have  won  fame 
in  New  Orleans,  Pittsbiu'g,  LouisviUe,  &c.  Forty-seiien 
lots  of  Jine  jewelry  were  to  be  distributed  to  the  fortunate 
ticket-holders.  A  sorry  business  at  best,  but  especially 
so  when  we  find  our  artistic  NoveUi  involved  in  it. 

liOudon. 

Qoartet  Association.  The  sixth  and  last  meeting 
took  place  June  30th.  The  first  piece  was  a  MS.  Quartet 
in  G  minor,  ]So.  3,  by  Mr.  MacfaiTen,of  which  the  Times 
says : 

"  With  the  exception  of  his  piano  forte  quintet,  in  the 
same  key,  this  work  is  the  best  of  its  author's  composi- 
tions for  the  chamber.  The  ideas  flow  spontaneously, 
the  ch.aractcr  of  each  movement  is  well  marked,  the 
writing  is  always  clever  and  ingenious,  and  the  general 
ti-eatment  betrays  the  freedom  and  the  knowledge  of  an 
accompUshed  musician.  That  Mr.  Macfarren  is  a  master 
does  not  achnit  of  a  question ;  whether  he  is  a  genius  it 
is  less  easy  to  decide;  but,  at  all  events,  he  has  ap- 
proached more  nearly  to  the  desired  standard  than  any 
other  Englishman.  His  quartet  was  applauded  with  even 
greater  warmth  than  on  its  first  perfonnance.  The  mere 
fact  of  ha'\'ing  produced  a  new  composition  of  such  gen- 
uine worth  is  enough  to  entitle  the  Quartet  Association  of 
Messrs.  Sainton,  Cooper,  Hill  and  Piatti,  to  the  heaity 
co-operation  of  all  real  lovers  of  the  higher  branches  of 
the  art." 

Next  followed  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata"  of  Beethoven 
(played  whilome  in  Boston  by  Adele  Hohnstock  and  her 
brother),  by  Madame  Pleyel  and  M.  Samton.  Then  the 
Quartet  ui  D,  No.  63,  of  Haydn,  which  the  critic  above 
pronounces  "  one  of  the  least  interesting  that  came  from 
his  pen  "  and  "  simple  lUmost  to  puerility."  Possibly  it 
is  not  numbered  according  to  the  date  of  its  composition ; 
and  we  must  remember  how  Haydn  first  fell  into  the 
habit  of  quartet  writing.  It  began  in  his  visits  to  apartie 
carve  of  musical  fi'iends,  who  had  just  those  four  instru- 
ments, and  who  plied  hun  steadily  to  compose  them  some- 
thmg  new,  with  which  to  pass  away  the  time.  Of  course 
many  of  the  first  efforts  were  light  enough ;  but  to  these 
meetings  (as  the  story  goes)  is  the  world  indebted  for 
so  many  models  in  this  perfect  form. 

The  last  piece  was  HummeTs  Septet,  in  D  minor,  Mme. 
Pleyel  at  the  piano.  Says  the  Times :  "  So  striking  and 
faultless  an  execution  of  this  remarkable  work  was  never 
heard  in  England  —  even  when  Liszt  sustained  the  piano 
part."    In  closing  the  same  writer  says : 

"  The  first  season  of  the  Quartet  Association  has  been 
so  successful  that  the  dhectors  have  announced  a  renewal 
of  the  performances  next  season.  The  design  of  the  in- 
stitution is  excellent,  .and  the  promises  of  the  prospectus 
have  been  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  novelties  have 
been  two  quartets  of  Cherubini  (never  before  attempted 
in  this  country),  the  new  quartet  of  Macfarren,  a  quartet 
of  Mr.  Lodge  EUertou,  and  a  trio  of  Mr.  Luders.  The 
habit  of  continually  performing  together  (according  to 
the  advertised  plan  of  the  association)  has  already  brought 
good  fi'uits,  and,  even  now,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
hear  a  quartet  played  with  a  nicer  observance  of  detail, 
and  a  more  satisfactory  ensemble,  than  by  Messrs.  Sain- 
ton, Cooper,  Hill  and  Piatti,  who,  though  all  first-r.ite 
executants,  cannot  fail  to  benefit  and  improve  by  the  ex- 
perience and  confidence  obtained  from  constant  associa- 
tion. A  society  based  upon  such  prmciples  as  the  Quar- 
tet Association  deserves  the  support  of  the  musical 
public,  and  we  heartily  wish  it  success.  The  aualytical 
programmes  of  Mr.  Macfan'ct),  which  are  distributed  at 
each  concert,  add  instruction  to  tlie  amusement  derived 
from  the  performances;  and  by  the  eloquent  style  in 
which  they  are  written,  and  their  candid  and  masterly 
criticisms,  are  calculated  to  advance  materially  the 
general  comprehension  of  the  art  to  which  they  are 
dedicated." 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Quite  an  event  was  the 
debut  of  Sig.  De  Bassini  a-s  Figaro  in  the  "  Barber  of  Se- 
ville," July  1st. 


"  For  some  years  Signer  De  Bassini  has  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  accomplished  basso  bariiono 
in  Italy.  The  principal  scene  of  his  exploits  has  been 
Naples;  but  recently,  at  Vienna,  he  has  managed  to 
maintain  his  position  with  as  high  a  hand  before  the 
Austrian  pubhc  as,  previously,  before  the  Italian.  We 
m.ay  at  once  say  that  Signer  Bassini's  special  talent 
lying  in  the  domain  of  the  modem  ojiera  seria,  where 
fiexibiMty  of  voice  and  vivacity  of  manner  are  not  de- 
manded, Figaro  is  among  the  most  unfavorable  parts  in 
which  he  could  have  made  his  clebid.  As,  however,  the 
unexpected  absence  of  Mademoiselle  Sophie  CruveUi 
rendered  it  impossible  to  produce  a  tragic  opera  for  his 
first  appearance.  Signer  De  Bassini's  acceptance  of  the 
part  of  Figaro  must  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  courtesv  to 
the  management.  .  .  .  Signer  De  Bassini  possesses  "one 
of  the  most  magnificent  barytone  voices  we  ever  heard. 
His  appeai'ance  is  highly  in  his  favor ;  his  figure  is  tal[ 
and  manly,  and  his  face  decidedly  handsome.  The  want 
of  flexibility,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  was,  of  course, 
unfavorably  felt  in  his  execution  of  the  liorid  passages  in 
Figaro's  music ;  but  his  delivery  of  the  recitatives  was 
excellent,  his  declamation  uniformly  good,  and  wherever 
he  had  a  cantabile  phrase  to  sing  he  brought  down  the 
applause  of  the  house.  In  comic  humor  Siguor  De  Bas- 
sini is  deficient,  and  equally  so  in  lightness  and  acti^dty. 
The  audience,  however,  who  could  not  fail  to  recognize 
in  him  a  great  artist  out  of  his  natural  element,  rewarded 
his  efforts  with  the  heartiest  encouragement 

"  Madame  La  Grange's  Rosina,  like  all  she  does,  is  ex- 
ceethugly  clever,  and  her  performance  last  night,  if  not 
strikingly  characteristic,  was  neat  and  animated  through- 
out. Her  smging  was  marked  by  her  accustomed 
peculiarities.  The  '  Una  voce '  was  ornamented  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable ;  and  the  duet 
'  Dunque  io  son  '  was  made  the  vehicle  for  still  greater 
liberties.  Many  of  the  traits  de  bravoure,  however,  were 
so  extraordmai'y,  and  so  novel,  that  they  created  uumis- 
takeable  enthusiasm.  The  greatest  defects  were  noticed 
in  the  delivery  of  the  contralto  passages,  which,  as 
Madame  La  Grange  does  not  possess  any  legitimate  lower 
tones,  we  strongly  recommend  her  to  modify  on  a  future 
occasion.  In  the  lesson  scene  she  introduced  Eode's  ah 
with  variations,  accompanying  herself  on  the  piano  forte. 
In  many  respects  we  have  never  listened  to  a  more  pro- 
digious display  of  vocahzation  than  this.  The  execution 
of  the  last  variation,  which,  in  the  repetition,  was  sung 
staccato  and  pianissimo,  was  perfectly  marvellous.  So 
delighted  were  the  audience  that  they  were  not  content 
with  encoring  the  air,  but  would  fain  have  had  it  a  third 
time  — a  compliment  which  Madame  La  Grange  had  the 
good  sense  to  decline." 

Cruvelli  had  suddenly  and  unaccountably  disap- 
peared from  England.  This  was  a  new  and  the  severest 
blow  to  the  interests  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  aheady 
weakened  (in  spite  of  the  "  Committee  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  ")  by  the  secession  of  tlu'ee  of  BIr.  Lumley's 
best  artists  —  Angii,  Gardoni,  and  Belletti.  The  papers 
speculate  about  ^Cruvelli's  plans ;  some  hint  that  she  is 
to  join  the  opera  at  Paris,  others  that  she  is  coming  to 
America;  but  it  is  more  commonly  thought  that  she  has 
retired  for  the  present  to  her  native  place  in  WestphaUa. 

The  Wagner  stiU  remains  in  London,  and  is  a  frequent 
visitor  of  both  opera  houses.  It  is  now  said  that  she  will 
positively  make  her  debut  in  England  at  the  Eoyal  Italian 
Opera  this  season,  and  immediately  after  her  contract 
with  Mr.  Lumley  expires,  July  16th.  She  has  already 
rehearsed  in  several  operas,  and  green-room  reports  say 
ihat  she  possesses  a  very  remarkable  voice. 

Bettini  had  appeared  in  Eniani,  and  Polllone,  with 
fair  success,  though  friends  of  other  tenors  had  caballed 
against  hmi  at  Lumley's  in  the  same  way  that  partizans 
of  Grisi  and  other  sopranos  combined  against  Bosio  at 
Gye's. 

Mr.  Louis  Eackeman.  The  London  Musical  WbrW 
states  that  this  excellent  pianist  will  soon  revisit  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  had  announced  a  farewell  Matinee  at  the 
new  Beethoven  Eooms,  assisted  by  the  gi-eat  viohnist, 
Joachim,  the  violonoeUist,  Eomberg,  &c.  We  hear  pri- 
vately that  Mr.  Eackeman  has  thoughts  of  m.aking 
Boston  Ills  residence ;  the  pleasdnt  musical  memories  he 
left  here,  long  before  the  visits  of  De  Meyer,  Herz  aud 
Strakosch,  toU  ensure  him,  we  doubt  not,  a  warm  wel- 
come back. 


5lhn1i.0rnirnti: 


N.   D.   COTTON, 

I5IPORTER  AND    DE.VLER   IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DEA^\^NG  &  PAINTING  MATEEIALS, 

3Vo.  13  Tremont  Roiv,  Boston. 

*jt*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


EVA'S    PARTING. 

SUBJECT  from  "  DxcLE  Tom's  Cabin,"  a  beautiful  Song 
written  by  MARy  i£.  Collier  ;  music  composed  by  J?.  James. 
Just  pubUshed  by  GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO., 

17   Tremont  Row. 
Per  sale  by  all  the  music  dealers  in  the  United  States.     162t 

DR.  F.  A.  VON    MOSCHZISKER, 

No.   HI   Somerset  Street, 

OCULIST,  son  of  Nabham  von  Moschzisker,  Oculist  at 
Leipzig,  nephew  of  Baron  Ruete  von  Trauber,  Oculist  to 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sasony,  and  Professor  of  Surgery  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  under  wiiom  and  the  celebrated  Oculist 
Professor  J.  C.  Junken,  Dr.  Moschzisker  has  studied. 

Dr.  M.  begs  to  inform  the  public  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
that  he  may  be  consulted  in  all  the  maladies  of  the  Eye  and 
Ear.  Dr.  M.  is  personally  known  to  some  of  the  most  scientific 
men  in  the  United  States,  to  whom  he  bi-ought  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  Europe,  and  he  is  also  known  as  an  author  of 
several  literary  works.  OfBce  hours  from  9  to  12  A.  M.,  and 
from  3  to  5  P.  M.  16  4t 

I    AM    GOING    THERE, 

On,  THE  DEATH    OF   LITTLE   EVA.     Written   and  in- 
scribed to  the  Readers  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  by  John 
S.  Adams. 

"  '  Uncle  Tom,'  said  Eva,  '  I  am  going  there.' 
"  '  Where,  Miss  Eva?  ' 

"  The  child  rose  and  pointed  her  little  hand  to  the  sky  ;  the 
glow  of  evening  Ut  her  golden  hair  and  flushed  cheeks  with  a 
kind  of  unearthly  radiance,  and  her  eyes  were  bent  earnestly 
on  the  skies." — t/nde  Tojn^s  Cabin,  Vol.  ii.  p   64. 

Words  adapted  to  a  favorite  Melody,  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated.    Eor  sale  by  the  Publisher, 

OlilVER  DITSON,  115  "Wasliinstoii  St., 
and  by  all  Music  Dealers.  15  tf 

NEW    ORGAN    V_0  L  U  N  T  A  R  I  E  S. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

American  Church  Organ  Voluntaries. 

CAREFULLY  ARRANGED  expressly  for  the  use  of  Organ- 
ists who  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  extemporise 
with  ease,  by  H.  S.  Cutler,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  A.  N.  Johnson,  Organist  at  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston.  These  Voluntaries  are  mostly  arranged  in  close  har- 
mony, and  can  readily  be  played  at  sight  by  those  who  can 
play  common  church  music.  They  are  specially  adapted  to 
American  church  service  with  regard  to  length,  &c.  and  are 
suiRcient  in  number  to  enable  any  Organist  to  use  them  ex^ 
clusively  if  desired.  Price  ©1.  forwarded  by  mail,  postage 
free,  for  ,'51.25. 

Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

14     tf  36  School  St.,  opposite  City  Hall. 

D.   B.   NEWHALL,  ~ 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 
PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  344:   WasbLngton   Street,   Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  f  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

DEPOT    FOR 
HomfRopatliic   Books  &  Medicines  ; 

HYDROPATHIC  BOOKS ;  Phonographic  and  Phonotypic 
Works ;  Fowler  &  Wells'  Publications  on  Phrenology 
and   Physiology,   &c. ;    Writings   of   EM-iNUEL    Swedenborg, 
Theological  and  Philosophical ;  Barometers,  Thermometers, 
&c.    For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
Apr.  10.  tf  '  ■"     "" 
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OTIS  CLAPP,  23  School  St. 


NEW  &  VALUABLE  MUSIC  BOOKS 

RECENTLY   PUBLISHED   BY 

OLIVER  DITS0N,....505TOiV. 

SPOHR'S  GRAND  VIOI^IN  SCHOOIi,  being  an 
exact  reprint  of  the  latest  European  editions,  with  all  the 
author's  new  revisions  and  improvements.  One  volume, 
quarto.    Price,  5^3. 

%*  Among  the  many  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  Violin 
School  one  is  remarkable,  that  the  Elementary  Instructions  do 
not  precede  the  practical   portion  of  the  work  as  in  other 
Schools,  but  are  combined  therewith  ;  by  this  union  the  pupil 
is  enabled  to  take  the  Violin  in  hand  at  the  first  lesson  ;  in 
fact,  he  should  and  must  then  commence  with  it.     The  author's 
knowledge,  as  observable  in  his  Preface,  is  no  small  addition 
to  the  truly  practical  distinctions  of  this   School ;  his  style  is 
simple,  clear,  noble,  and  elegant,  alike  attractive  and  useful 
as  a  standard  to  the  pupil  as  to  the  master. 
Czeniy's   Exercises  in  Velocity.     (30  Eludes  de  la 
Vtlocite^)  preceded  by  Nine  New  Introductory  Exercises,  and 
concluded  by  a  New  Study  on  Octaves,  (composed  expressly 
for  this  edition,)  for  the  Piano  Forte.     Prom  the  Nineteenth 
London  Edition,  with  Notes.     By  J.  A.  Hamilton,     In  three 
Numbers.    Price  of  each,  50  cents.     Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume, ®1.25 

%*  Calculated  to  develop  and  equalize  the  fingers,  and  to 
insure  the  utmost  bi-illiancy  and  rapidity  of  execution. 
NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 
The  Seniiuary  Class  Book  of  Music,  designed  for 
Seminaries,  High  Schools,  Private  Classes,  etc.,  containing 
Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Exercises,  Solfeggios,  and  a 
copious  selection  of  Secular  and  Sacred  Songs,  Duets  and 
Trios.    By  E.  L.  White  and  T.  Bissell. 

*^*  The  above  work  has  been  before  the  public  only  one 
year,  yet  it  has  become  a  universal  favorite,  and  is  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  During  the  pist  year  every  inquiry  has 
been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  way  it  could  be  im- 
proved and  made  fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended,  and  from  suggestions  thus  obtained  the  publisher 
has  been  induced  to  add  to  and  in  other  ways  improve  it.  It 
is  now  pronounced  to  be  exactly  wkat  is  luantedj  and  as  such 
it  is  offered  to  the  public. 

tC7="  The  above  books  can  be  obtained  in  large  or  small 
quantities  of  the  publisher,  115  Washington  St.,  and  of  music 
dealers  and  booksellers  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canadas.  7    tf 


$\mmn  Ifttrnnnti  CntirEk; 

AT  THE  MELODEON, 

BY    TUB 

GrermaiBia  Serenade  Baud. 


THESE  CONCERTS  wiU  take  place  EVERY  FRIDAY, 
throughout  the  summer,  at  4  o^clock,  P.  M.  Packages 
containing  four  tickets,  at  50  cents  a  package,  can  be  obtained 
at  the  usual  places,  and  at  the  door  on  the  afternoons  of  the 
Concerts,  where  single  tickets  at  25  cents  each,  may  also  be 
had.  10  tf         G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader,  364  Tremont  St. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL- 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Boston  Mdsic  Hall  Asso- 
ciation are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  the  use  of 
their  HALL  and  LECTURE  JtOOM,  (entrance  on  Bumstead 
Place  and  on  Winter  Street,)  by  ReUgious  Societies,  for  the 
purpose  of  regular  worship  on  Sundays,  after  the  15th  of  No- 
vember next. 

The  Music  Hall,  furnished  with  Organ,  fee.,  will  seat  three 
thousand  persons,  and  the  Lecture  Room,  eight  hundred. 
Written  applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  at 
No.  39  Court  Street,  who  will  give  such  further  information  as 
shall  be  desired.  FRANCIS  L.  BATCHELDER, 

10    tf  Clerk  B.  M.  H.  A. 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIAIVO    FORTE    MANUFACTURER, 

334^  "Wasliiiigton    Street,  Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

CHOICE    MUSIC    BOOKS 

published  anb  for  sale  by 

OLIVER    DITSON, 
115    'WasHington    Street,    Boston. 

CZERNY^S  Method  for  the  Piano 
Bertini's  Instructions  for  the  Piano, 
Hunten's  Piano  Forte  Instructions,       .... 
The  Child's  First  Music  Book,        .        .        .        ,        . 

The  Piano  without  a  Master, 

The  Melodeon  without  a  Master, 

The  Guitar  without  a  Master,         .        .         .         ,         . 
Curtis's  Complete  Method  for  Guitar,    .... 
Lablache's  Complete  Method  of  Singing, 
Vocal  Exercises  and  Solfeggios  —  Lowell  Mason,  . 

Spohr's  Violin  School, 

Wragg's  Flute  Instructor, 

Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,  .... 
The  Seminary  Class  Book  of  Music,  .... 
Czerny's  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,     .... 

Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music, 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass,  ..... 

Five  Thousand  Musical  Terms — A  Complete  Dictionary, 
Apr.  10. 
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NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO,  P.  REEn  &  CO,  have  just  i.ssued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
KUSES,"  price  reduced  from  .Sli  to  Sl4  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

The  Nightini;ale''s  Nest,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.     Price,  $f6  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  New  Instructions  for  the  Piano;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  Julius  Knqrr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.     Price,  .$2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  — consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Massbs 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  AVebb,  Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.     tf 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTALOZZIAIV  SCHOOJL  SONG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tun'iS,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  ti^  progressive  exercises,)  a  latre  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TONES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
PubUshed  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St..  Boston. 


*^*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  IVo.  36  ScUool  Street, 
(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 

E.   H.  WADE, 

197  Washington   Street,   Boston. 

PUBLISHER  <St  DEALER  IN  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  everv  description.  Publisher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOIl  THE  PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.     PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  II.  AVade's  Catalogue  at  present  compri-ses  all  of  the 
Music  published  by  W,  H.  Oares,  0.  Bradlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10.  tf 


lab  &  Jfaitrj  ^rmtkg. 

T.  R.  MARVIN  Si.  E.  L.  BALCH, 

No.  43   Confess   Street, 

HAVING  EVERT  FACILITY  for  executing  work  in  their 
line  with  neatness  and  despatch,  solicit  the  patronage  of 
their  friends  and  the  public. 

The  junior  partner  having  devoted  Feveral  years  exchisix'cly 
to  this  branch  of  the  profession,  we  feel  warranted  in  assuriug 
satisfaction  to  those  who  wish  for  superior  work. 
Boston,  May  1, 1852.  5    3m 

JOSEPH   L.   BATES, 

No.  139  Wasliiiigton   Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbi-ellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

HE"WS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  Ls  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

CZERNY'S  PIANO   FORTE  METHOD. 

As  a  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable. — 
London  Morntng   Chronicle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utility  it  can  never  be  surpassed. — 
J.  A.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  supeiior  to  all  others. 
— Draiving'Room  Journal  Pkiiadplphia. 

A  splendid  aciiuisition  to  the  list  of  American  publications. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  other  methods. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It  is  calculated  to  impart  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — Baltimore  Patriot. 

A  book  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorough  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Sun. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  published. — Norfolk  County 
Journal. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work. — 
N.  Y.  Scientific  American 

The  most  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind. — Mason^s 
Choral  Advocate. 

A  deservedly  popular  work. — Philadelphia  Mercury. 

Czerny  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
berg,  I,istz  and  Doehler. — La  France  Muslrale. 

Tliis  book  must  be  of  great  value  in  schools  and  families. — 
N.  Y,  Observer. 

There  is  no  book  published,  which  can  compare  with  this. — 
East  Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  people. — Boston  Transcript. 

powerful  aids  to  the  learner  are  embracud  in  this  work. — 
Message  Bird. 

It  is  a  standard  work  in  the  musical  circles  of  Great  Britain. 
—  The  Asinonean. 

PubUshed  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers  in  the 
Union.  Apr  10.     tf 

MrSIC     BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED  BY 

BENJAMIN  B.  MUSSEY  &  CO. 

39    Cornliill,    Bostoii. 

BERTINI'S  PIANO  FORTE  INSTRUCTOR. 
A  Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for  the  Piano  Forte. 

By  Henry  Bertini,    The  only  complete  and  correct  edition 

published. 

Tlie  Modern  Harp,  or  BOSTON  SACRED  MELODIST. 
A  Collection  of  Church  Music.  By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  E. 
Gould. 

Tlie  Opera,  Cliorxis  Boole.  Consisting  of  Trios,  Quar- 
tets. Quintets,  Solo.-^,  and  Choruses,  from  the  most  pop- 
ular Operas.     By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

Sabbatli  Scliool  Lute.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
appropriate  Melodies,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath 
Schools. 

The  Tyrolian  Lyre.  A  Glee  Book  consisting  of  easy 
pieces,  arranged  mostly  for  Soprano.  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass  voices,  for  the  use  of  Societies,  Schools,  Clubs,  Choirs, 
and  the  social  circle.     By  E.  L.  White  and  John  E.  Gould. 

Sacred  CHorus  Book.  Consisiing  mostly  of  Selections 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn, liOMBERG,  Neukomm,  RossiNi,  &c.  &c.,  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte.  Suitable  for 
singing  societies,  and  advanced  schools.  By  Edward  L, 
White  and  J.  Edgar.  Gould. 

Tlie  Jenny  Lind  Glee  Book.  Consisting  of  the 
most  popular  Songs  sung  by  Mad'Ue  Jenny  Lind.  By 
David  Paine. 

Popular  Scliool  Song  Books  ;  THE  WI{E.\TII 
OK  SCHOOL  SONGS.  By  Edward  L.  White  and  John  E. 
Gould. 

Elementary  Music  Book.    By  Benjamin  F.  Baker. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  lines,)  or  less,  ftrst  insertion,      .    .  $0-50 
"  "  "  each  additional  inser.      .25 

For  a  square,  (16  Hnes,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .     .        50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
{.\  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
21  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TWO   DOLLARS  PER  AJiSUM. 

I^or  Jiates  of  Advertising^  see  last  page. 
Postage,  in  advance,  for  any  distance  not  exceeding 
fifty  miles.  Jive  cents  per  quarter;  for  any  distance  not 
exceeding  thi-ee  hundred  miles,  ten  cents  per  quarter. 

SUBSCSIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  Scliool  St. 
By  REDDING  &  CO.,  8  State  St. 
"    GEO.  P.  KEED  &  CO.,  13  Iremont  Row, 
"    DEXTER  &  BROTHBliS,  43  .4)17!  Street,  N.  Y. 
"    SCHAKFENBERG  &  LUIS,  488  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
"    MA.SON  &  LAW,  23  Pari;  Roiv,  New    York. 
"    G.  ANDRE,  229   Clwstnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
"    E.  D.  EBNTEEN,  Baltimore. 
"    JOSEPH  SHILLINGTON,   Washington,  D.  C. 
"    COLBUKN  &  FIELD,   Cincinnati,   O. 
"  HOLBKOOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  0. 

Persons  ivilling  to  become  Agents  for  procuring  suhscribers, 
especially  Music-Dealers  and  Teachers,  are  invited  to  correspond 
witli  the  Editor,  as  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  commissions  allowed. 

The  "  EzceUent  Art  of  Musick." 

[The  following  is  the  "  Dedication"  to  a  quaint  old 
folio  volume  of  lilusic,  published  in  London,  A.  I).  1700. 
The  title  page,  very  imposingly  printed  in  black  and  red, 
and  confronted  by  the  big-mgged,  Cliief-Justice-like 
portrait  of  the  author,  reads  tlms ; 

"  AniPHioN  AsGLicus.  A  Work  of  many  Composi- 
tions, for  one,  two,  three  and  four  Voices :  -ndth  several 
Accompagnements  of  Instrumental  Musick;  and  a 
Thorow-Bass  to  each  Song:  figur'd  for  an  Organ,  Hai"p- 
sichord,  or  Theorboe-Lute.    By  Dr.  John  Blow." 

One  knows  not  which  most  to  admire  in  the  seraphic 
Doctor:  his  large  sense  of  the  dignity  of  liis  art,  or  the 
well-rounded,  Ciceronian  vernacular  in  which  he  h.is 
couched  his  meaning.  Decidedly  his  paragraphs  ai'e 
worthy  of  a  place  among  elegant  exb'acts.  The  modesty, 
too,  of  the  concluding  sentences,  stands  in  rich  contrast 
with  the  aforesaid  big-wigged  portrait,  and  with  the 
series  of  poetical  rhapsodies  addi-essed  to  the  author, 
which  he  has  printed  after  the  Dedication ;  one  of  which  is 
headed :  "  To  the  Most  ImcompaniMe  Master  of  MusicJc, 
Dr.  John  Blow;  Occasioned  hy  his  obliging  the  World 
witli  his  Inimitable  Amphion  Anglicus." 

Altogether  the  book  (lately  donated  to  the  library  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association)  is  a  curiosity.  Many 
api-ima  donna  of  the  present  day  would  shrink  from  the 
vocal  roulades,  and  passages  with  which  these  old  songs 
bristle ;  and  that  tencrre  would  have  to  have  more  virtu- 
osity than  most  of  our  "  negro  melodists,"  who  should 
undertake  to  sing,  for  instance,  the  song  of  "  The  Fair 
Lover  and  his  Blapk  Mistress,"  commencing :  Oh !  Ni- 
grocella!  &c.] 

To  Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Princess  Ann  of  Dennmrh : 

Madasie  :  The  excellent  Art  of  Musick,  was 
thought  by  many  of  the  AVisest  Ancients,  to  have 
derived  its  Original  immediately  from  Heaven; 
as  one  of  the  First,  most  beneficial  Gifts  of  the 
Divine  Goodness  to  Mankind ;  thereby  to  draw 


and  allure,  the  old,  rude,  and  untaught  World, 
into  Civil  Societies ;  and  so  to  soften  and  prepare 
their  Minds  for  the  easier  reception  of  all  other 
Accomplishments  of  Wisdom  and  Vertue. 

The  most  Learned  of  the  Ancient  Heathens, 
the  Greeks,  were  so  much  of  this  Opinion,  that 
they  earned  their  Veneration  for  this  Admirable 
Faculty  too  far.  They  beUeved  they  could  not 
do  it  right,  but  by  assigning  to  it,  for  its  Protec- 
tion and  Improvement,  some  peculiar  tutelary 
Gods  of  its  own.  Nay,  when  to  all  the  other 
Ornaments  and  Perfections  of  human  Life,  they 
seldom  appointed  more  than  one  single  Deity  to 
preside  over  each  of  them,  to  Musick  alone  they 
allotted  a  greater  number  of  Guardian  Divinities 
than  to  any  of  the  rest ;  some  of  the  Male,  but 
most  of  the  Female  and  Fairer  Sex. 

They  were  indeed  mistaken,  when  they  be- 
stowed on  it  these  Fabulous  Honours ;  and  they 
made  but  iU  Gods  and  Goddesses  of  those  Men 
and  Women,  who  would  have  done  excellently 
well  if  they  had  oidy  passed  for  Patrons  of  it,  or 
Liventors  in  it,  as  they  reallv-  were. 

But  in  all  times  of  the  truer  Antiquity,  even 
amongst  God's  own  peculiar  People,  we  find  this 
most  instructive  and  dehghtful  Skill  did  always 
meet  with  its  due  and  deserved  Honours,  short  of 
Idolatry,  and  within  the  bounds  of  Sobriety  and 
Decency. 

Thus  we  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  not  long 
after  the  History  of  the  Creation,  the  Name  of 
the  Man  is  Solemnly  recorded  with  Renown, 
among  the  Founders  of  Nations,  who  was  the 
first  Inventor  of  the  Harp  and  the  Organ. 

And  undoubtedly,  there  was  never  any  Age  of 
the  true  Church  afterwards,  whether  Jewish,  or 
Christian,  wherein  the  Sacred  dehghts  of  Musick 
were  not  admitted,  to  bear  an  eminent  Part  in 
the  Worship  of  the  True  God. 

In  the  Jewish  Church,  it  is  certain,  that  even 
before  the  Temple  it  self  was  built,  while  it  was 
yet  only  in  Design,  God  Inspir'd  David,  the  Man 
after  his  own  Heart,  to  Compose  before-hand,  the 
Hymns  and  Divine  Anthems  that  were  to  be 
Sung  in  it.  '* 

And  the  choice  of  the  Person  for  that  Work, 
was  infinitely  for  the  dignity  of  the  Art :  Since 
no  less  a  Man,  than  the  chief  of  their  Monarchs, 
and  the  greatest  of  their  Conquerors,  was  or- 
dained by  God,  to  be  their  Poet  and  Musician  on 
that  occasion. 

And  it  were  easy  to  prove,  that  the  same  Ce- 
lestial Spirit  of  Musical  Concord  and  Harmony, 
was  all  along  cherished  and  entertained  in  the 
Christian  Church,  during  the  very  best  Times  of 
its  purest  Doctrines  and  Devotions. 

It  will  be  enough,  only  to  mention  one  unde- 
niable Instance,  That,  in  the  Primitive  Age,  dur- 
ing the  crueUest  Persecutions,  in  their  most  Pri- 
vate and  Nightly  AssembHes,  the  Christians  of 
that  early  Time,  as  Pliny  informed  Trajan,  re- 
markably dlstinguish'd  themselves,  by  their  alter- 
nate Singing  of  Psalms,  and  Spiritual  Songs. 

Such,  Madame,  have  been  always  the  Employ- 
ments of  the  Sublime  Art  of  Musick,  to  teach 


and  cultivate  Humanity;  to  Civilize  Nations;  to 
Adorn  Courts ;  to  Inspirit  Armies ;  to  Inspire 
Temples  and  Churches ;  to  sweeten  and  reform 
the  fierce  and  barbarous  Passions  ;  to  excite  the 
Brave  and  Magnanimous ;  and,  above  all,  to  in- 
flame the  Pious  and  the  Devout. 

For  these  Reasons,  it  has  all  along  receiv'd  the 
Encouragement  and  Favour  of  the  Greatest,  the 
Wisest,  the  most  Rehgious,  the  most  Heroiok 
Persons  of  all  Ages.  And  it  seems  but  reason- 
able, that  it  should  be  so  ,  that  they  should  prin- 
cipally take  upon  them  the  care  of  this  High- 
born Science  of  Tuneful  Sovmds  and  Numbei-s, 
whose  Souls  are  more  elevated  than  others,  and 
seem  most  to  partake  of  that  Natural,  and  Divine 
Harmony,  it  professes  to  Teach. 

You  see,  Madame,  what  undoubted  Title  Your 
Royal  Highness  has  to  the  Patronage  of  this  Art. 
It  is  Your  own  by  many  rightful  claims,  not  only 
for  your  High  Birth  and  Royal  Dignity,  but  for 
something,  that  is  even  yet  more  Your  own  ;  for 
that  admirable  temper  of  Spirit,  that  harmonious 
sweetness  of  Disposition,  that  silent  Melody,  and 
charming  Musick  of  Your  whole  Life. 

After  I  have  said  this,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
that,  by  inscribing  these  Papers  to  Your  Royal 
Highness,  I  have  "chosen  the  worthiest  and  most 
excellent  Patroness  for  these  '  my  Studies,  that 
this  Nation,  or  Age  has  produc'd.  Yet  I  must 
still  confess,  while  I  applaud  my  self  for  the  hap- 
piness of  my  Choice,  the  ambition  of  it  puts  me 
into  Confusion ;  I  am  ashamed  to  think,  that  to 
such  a  Patroness  I  can  present  so  very  little, 
either  worthy  of  the  Art  I  admire,  or  of  the 
Glorious  Princess  to  whom  I  dedicate  all  my 
Muses. 

But  for  that  part,  which  concerns  Your  self, 
Madame,  Yom-  own  Goodness  and  Benignity,  has 
set  my  Mind  at  ease,  by  Your  generous  Invita- 
tion and  favourable  Promise,  of  accepting  the 
low  Present  I  now  offer,  and  your  Gracious  As- 
surance of  a  perpetual  Protection  to  its  Author. 

And  that  also,  if  any  thing  can,  may  possibly 
enable  me  to  supply  the  other  Part  better  for  the 
future,  and  lift  up  my  Genius  to  something  more 
becoming  the  Majesty  of  Art  it  self. 

The  two  most  Noble  ends  of  Musick  Vocal  and 
Instrumental,  being  either  to  raise  and  nourish 
the  tender,  and  the  Generous  Passions  of  Love, 
Friendship,  and  Honour,  among  Men ;  or  to  ani- 
mate our  Atfectious,  and  to  kindle  the  ardour 
and  zeal  of  our  Devotions  towards  God :  I  must 
own,  that  what  I  now  lay  at  yoiu-  Ro.yal  High- 
ness's  Feet,  consists  only  in  some  weak  Perform- 
ances of  the  first  kind. 

I  will  make  no  Apology  for  the  Subjects  of 
any  of  them,  tho  they  are  generally  conversant 
about  Love-Afiairs ;  since  the  divertisements  and 
dehghts  of  those  softer  Affections,  when  con- 
ceiv'd  in  pure  Thoughts,  and  cloathed  with  Inno- 
cent Expressions,  have  been  always  allowed  in 
aU  Wise  and  Good-natur'd  Polite  Nations;  and 
never  any  where  Condemu'd  by  the  truly  Good 
and  Honourable  part  of  Mankind. 

I  dare  affirm,  that  nothing  but  the  unsociable 
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suUenness  of  a  Cynick,  would  ever  exclude  secu- 
lar Musick,  so  qualified,  out  of  Civil  Societies  ;  as 
nothing  but  the  perverse  sowerness  of  a  Fanatick, 
would  ever  drive  Divine  Musick  out  of  the 
Church. 

But  yet,  lest  a  Work  of  this  Nature,  th5  per- 
haps not  blameable  in  it  self,  either  for  the  Matter, 
or  the  manner  of  it,  should  however  seem  to  fall 
below  what  is  due  to  Your  Koyal  Highness's 
Greatness  of  Mind,  and  consiunmate  Vertue: 
Give  me  leave,  Madame,  to  tell  You,  I  am  pre- 
paring, as  fast  as  I  can,  to  make  some  amends  for 
this,  by  a  Second  Musical  Present,  upon  Argu- 
ments imcomparably  better :  I  mean  my  Church- 
Services,  and  Divine  Compositions. 

To  those,  in  truth,  I  have  ever  more  especially 
consecrated  the  Thoughts  of  my  whole  Life.  All 
the  rest  I  consider  but  as  the  Blossoms,  or  rather 
the  Leaves  ;  those  I  only  esteem  as  the  Fruits  of 
all  my  Labours  in  this  kind.  With  them  I  began 
my  first  Youthful  Raptures  in  this  Art:  With 
them,  I  hope  calmly  and  comfortably  to  finish  my 
days.  Nor  will  my  Mind  be  ever  at  rest,  till  I 
have  ofTer'd  them  up  to  God,  for  the  Publick  use 
of  the  best  Church  in  the  Christian  World,  under 
the  Propitious  Authority  of  Your  Koyal  High- 
ness's Name. 

May  it  please  Your  Koyal  Highness, 
I  am  Your  most  Humble,  most  Dutiful, 
and  most  Devoted  Servant, 

JOHN   BLOW. 
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OPERA  BEFORE   MOZART. 

[From  the  "  Life  and  Works  of  Mozart,"  by  Odlibicheff.] 
n.  Pkogeess  in  Italy  —  Ikteoduction  of  Melody 
— Ascendency  of  the  Singees — The  Opeea 
Seeia. 

We  cannot  follow  all  the  improvements,  ad- 
vances and  transformations  of  the  lyric  drama. 
This  is  the  task  of  history.  Ours  consists  in 
briefly  depicting  the  spirits  of  the  epochs  and  in 
finally  indicating  wherein  every  one  of  these  has 
contributed  to  prepare  the  epoch  of  Mozakt. 
We  leave  in  the  background  facts  and  names, 
with  which  we  presuppose  the  reader  already 
familiar,  and  speak  only  of  the  general  tenden- 
cies, which  the  lyric  drama  obeyed  among  the 
Italians  and  the  French,  the  only  nations,  which 
before  Mozakt  could  boast  of  possessing  a  na- 
tional opera. 

Italy,  which  already  swarmed  with  celebrated 
musicians  and  intelligent  dilettanti,  hastened  to 
shake  off  the  intolerable  burden  Of  an  everlasting 
Recitative  without  character  and  without  instru- 
mentation. Already  had  Stkadella,  Carissi- 
Mi,  Cesti,  Cavalli,  appeared ;  Scarlatti 
followed  them.  Names  dear  to  every  friend  of 
music.  These  gave  the  world  the  genuine,  the 
grand  secret  of  the  dramatic  style : — a  Recitative, 
which  already  began  to  adapt  itself  to  grammati- 
cal, logical  and  rhetorical  intonation ;  a  Kecita- 
tive,  which  spoke  the  natural  speech ;  and  what 
was  more  and  better,  Melody,  Airs.  The  thence- 
forth purely  natural  in  melody  shaped  itself  to 
the  Ideal,  that  is,  to  the  natural  in  its  highest 
perfection,  which  is  superior  to  the  primitive 
song  in  euphony,  in  beauty  of  forms  and  variety 
of  expression,  as  in  the  number  and  choice  of 
the  accords,  out  of  which  it  sprang.  Through 
this  alone  the  music  of  the  theatre  became  for 
all  feehng  souls  that  wonderful,  enchanting,  om- 
nipotent art,  of  which  the  men  of  earlier  times 
had  had  some  presentiment,  but  no  knowledge. 
The  Italians  prostrated  themselves  before  this 
new  god,  who  was  to  subdue  the  world  to  them ; 
they  introduced  song  into  the  opera;  gradually 
they  sacrificed  to  it  all  their  old  idols,  both  Olym- 
pus and  Tartarus,  the  machineries  and  the  dance. 


yes,  even  the  horses.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  we 
shall  see  the  drama  itself  made  an  offering  to  it. 

The  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  with  which  the 
above-named  composei's  inspired  their  country- 
men, must  not  surprise  us.  These  men  corres- 
pond, in  the  progress  of  melody,  to  Palestrina. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  Is  astonished,  when  he 
looks  through  the  vocal  compositions  of  Caris- 
SIMI,  at  finding  them,  in  spite  of  their  great  sim- 
plicity, more  fresh  and  full  of  happier  Invention, 
than  a  multitude  of  airs  which  date  from  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  simple  figured  bass  ac- 
companies them,  and  there  is  sometimes  in  this 
bass  more  harmony  than  in  the  orchestras  of  a 
period  which  very  aged  people  yet  remember. 
Our  task  must  limit  itself  to  pointing  out  the 
causes  of  this  relative  and  local  inferiority  In  the 
most  musical  countiy  in  the  world,  at  a  time 
when  art  had  received  an  immeasurable  impulse 
in  other  countries,  which  till  then  had  only  played 
a  very  modest  part  in  the  history  of  Music. 

In  proportion  as  dramatic  melody  enriched 
Itself  by  new  turns  and  passages,  the  talent  of 
vocal  deHvery  developed  with  It,  and  began  to 
react  upon  the  work  of  the  composers.  The 
singers,  who  before  had  formed  one  soul  with 
these,  now  made  a  class  by  themselves.  They 
had  their  own  interest,  strictly  separate  from  that 
of  the  maestro  and  the  poet,  whei'eby  they  soon 
knew  how  to  domineer  over  both.  Of  all  the 
delights,  which  music  has  power  to  produce,  the 
most  prominent,  or  at  least  the  most  universally 
felt  Is  the  charm  of  a  beautiful  voice,  united  with 
that  brilhant  mechanical  facility,  which  Is  called 
virtuosity.  When  once  the  dilettanti  had  tasted 
this  enjoyment,  (I  mean  the  great  mass  of  dilet- 
tanti, to  whom  artists  owed  their  fame  and  in- 
come,) they  became  rather  Indifferent,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  to  aU  the  rest.  If  the  music  is  only  of 
such  a  sort,  as  to  allow  the  favorite  artist  to  pro- 
duce all  his  means  of  seduction  and  enchantment ; 
If  the  drama  only  affords  an  opportunity,  no 
matter  how,  for  arias  and  duetts  for  the  principal 
tenor  and  the  prima  donna,  then  the  music  Is  de- 
clared good  enough,  the  piece  rational  enough. 
The  singers  understood  their  advantage  and  made 
the  most  of  It.  Since  they  knew  better  than  the 
maestro  both  the  extent  of  their  own  j^ersonal 
means,  and  the  possibilities  of  solfeggio  in  general, 
with  all  the  finesses  of  the  trade,  by  which  it 
succeeds  in  winning  over  the  public,  it  soon  re- 
sulted that  a  large  space  In  the  comjoosltlon  of  an 
opera  was  allotted  to  them.  What  they  received 
from  the  maestro  as  cantilena,  they  returned  to 
him  in  embellishments  or  fioriture  and  hravura 
passages.  Scarcely  were  they  in  possession  of 
the  most  ^Indispensable  part  of  song,  when  the 
luxury  of  passages  announced  itself ;  which  we 
may  see  from  the  Orontea  of  Cesti,  where  we 
find  such  in  the  first  theatre  airs  ever  composed. 

This  growing  preponderance  of  the  Interests 
of  execution  over  the  united  interests  of  the  score 
and  the  libretto  had  with  the  Italians  the  inevita- 
ble consequences  of  their  superiority  in  the  art 
of  singing,  which  they  created,  in  which  they  so 
early  distinguished  themselves,  and  which  they  so 
passionately  loved.  It  perfectly  explains  the  fate 
of  Opera  in  their  land. 

The  melodists  of  the  seventeenth  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  had  to  deal 
with  singers,  who  were  yet  children  and  scarcely 
knew  the  A  B  C  of  the  bravura.  So  far  from 
submitting  to  their  influence,  they  on  the  con- 


trary foimed  them  by  their  instruction  and  ex- 
amples. They  were  the  masters  in  every  thing ; 
they  freely  followed  their  own  inspirations  as 
intelligent  and  creative  artists,  and  indeed  the 
more  so  since  the  Italian  music  had  not  yet  those 
settled  forms,  which  have  since  so  distinguished 
It  and  set  a  national  stamp  upon  it.  Besides  a 
beautiful  song,  the  maestri  could  show  their 
cleverness  in  other  respects,  in  the  accompani- 
ments, the  choruses  and  duetts ;  for  we  must 
remark  that  Stradella,  Carissimi,  Scar- 
latti, and  after  them  the  Immortal  Leonardo 
Leo,  were  good  melodists,  as  well  as  learned  har- 
monists and  contrapuntists.  They  were  com- 
plete men  for  their  times.  Hence,  in  spite  of 
their  venerable  age,  they  have  retained  a  youth- 
ful aspect,  and  even  to-day  serve  for  the  admira- 
tion of  artists  and  the  study  of  musicians. 

But  these  great  melodists  neglected  a  very 
essential  part  of  song;  we  mean  the  Rhythmo- 
pcela  or  measure.  Their  vocal  phrases,  contract- 
ed and  as  it  were  Isolated  from  one  another  by 
too  frequent  cadences,*  lacked  symmetry,  and 
did  not  fit  themselves  to  periods.  Just  so  It  was 
with  the  arias  as  a  whole.  The  scholars  of  Scar- 
latti and  of  Leo  remedied  this  defect ;  they 
gave  to  the  vocal  sentence  the  development, 
which  it  required ;  they  divided  the  aria  into 
two  parts ;  they  Introduced  the  da  capo  or  repe- 
tition of  the  first  part ;  they  lengthened  out  the 
ritornel  at  the  beginning  and  end  ;  and  the  mel- 
ody grew  beautiful  with  new  charms  in  the  works 
of  Vinci,  Peegolese,  Hasse,  and  a  crowd  of 
other  distinguished  composers,  of  the  brilliant 
Neapolitan  school. 

Upon  these  happy  completions,  which  estab- 
lished the  dramatic  melody  in  all  its  rights, 
a  revolution  was  necessarily  consequent,  both 
in  the  art  of  music,  which  they  simplified  in 
many  respects,  and  In  the  art  of  singing, 
which  they  enriched  and  to  which  they  lent 
an  incalculable  importance.  The  little  piece- 
meal phrases  of  the  old  masters  still  required 
Imitation  and  a  mixture  of  the  fugued  style  with 
the  operatic  pieces,  which  compelled  the  singers 
to  a  strict  and  literal  execution  of  the  music ;  in 
regular,  numerous  and  richly  developed  periods, 
however,  imitative  forms  and  an  Intricate  accom- 
paniment were  not  applicable,  or  at  least  seemed 
not  to  be.  Hence  they  thought  It  well  to  reduce 
the  accompaniment  to  its  simplest  harmonic  ex- 
pression. An  intelligent  and  in  fact  the  only  just 
idea.  Anything  better  in  this  kind  at  that  time 
would  have  exceeded  the  insight  as  well  as  the 
powers  of  the  whole  body  of  living  composers. 
The  simplification  of  the  accompaniment,  —  that 
was  the  way  to  open  a  free  path  to  the  further 
progress  of  vocal  melody  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
It  left  the  singers  perfectly  free  play,  and  founded 
the  dominion  of  the  incidental  matter,  since  on 
the  smooth  and  elastic  basis  of  a  succession  of 
natural  chords  it  enabled  the  artist  to  undertake 
and  execute  every  thing.  From  that  time  for- 
ward the  singers  decidedly  gained  the  advantage 
over  the  maestro,  and  in  possession  of  the  privi- 
lege of  the  da  capo  they  became  accustomed  to 
consider  the  score  a  collection  of  themes,  whose 
merit  depended  solely  on  the  variations,  which 
the  science,  talent  and  Inventive  spirit  of  the 
performer  understood  how  to  attach  to  them. 

*  I  must  here  remark,  that  I  always  use  the  word 
cadence  according  to  its  etymology,  and  understand  by 
it  the  conclusion,  the  point  of  rest  to  the  musical  period 
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The  sort  of  co-operation,  reserved  to  a  singer 
in  the  composition  of  an  opera,  does  not  need 
jjerhaps  to  be  defined.  Tlie  singer  can  and  must 
require  to  have  his  means  consulted  and  made 
available,  without  injury  to  other  claims,  since 
upon  that  in  a  great  degree  depends  the  success 
of  the  work.  In  this  respect  the  interests  of  the 
composer  are  closely  interwoven  with  his  own, 
and  there  can  be  no  conflict  between  them;  a 
peaceful  understanding  secures  to  both  their 
mutual  advantages  and  all  goes  forward  admira- 
bly. This  union,  founded  in  the  nature  of  things, 
was  soon  reversed  in  Italy.  The  singers,  who  as 
virtuosos  became  continually  greater,  the  more 
ignorant  they  were  as  musicians,  felt  themselves 
all  at  once  strong  enough  to  prescribe  to  the  com- 
posers the  outKne,  the  intentions,  T;he  embellish- 
ments, the  expansion,  the  whole  economy  of  a 
piece  of  music.  They  commanded,  in  a  word,  as 
a  master  commands  his  journeymen.  If  one 
would  survey  at  a  glance  the  consequences  of 
this  exchange  of  parts,  he  has  only  to  consider 
what  the  gracious  will  of  the  singer  in  general 
represents,  who  frequently  is  nothing  but  a  ma- 
chine, usurping  the  most  important  rights  of 
the  artist  and  undertaking  the  intellectual  part  of 
the  work.  This  gracious  will  represents  invaria- 
bly the  taste  of  the  time,  the  accepted  fonns,  the 
turns  and  passages  that  are  willingly  Ksteued  to, 
the  means  which  experience  has  shown  to  please  ; 
it  represents  the  routine  and  nothing  else.  For 
it  is  a  settled  case,  that  inasmuch  as  the  public 
can  desire  nothing  but  that  which  pleases  it,  and 
can  be  pleased  with  nothing  but  what  it  knows, 
the  singers  on  their  side  will  constantly  prefer  an 
everlasting  rumination  of  that,  which  is  accompa- 
nied by  infallible  applause,  to  new  conceptions, 
which  perhaps  do  not  please,  or  if  they  do  please, 
might  confer  more  honor  on  the  composer  than 
on  themselves. 

I  know  that  the  ear  is  as  much  a  thing 
of  habit,  as  it  is  unsteady ;  the  first,  because 
it  is  easily  offended  by  unwonted  impressions; 
the  second,  because  it  is  easily  wearied  by  the 
eternal  repetition  of  one  and  the  same  thing. 
But  there  were  the  singers  who  coidd  satisfy  the 
need  of  timely  innovations  much  better  than  the 
maestri,  without  injury  to  the  forms,  which  rou- 
tine had  gradually  consecrated  and  made  in  a 
certain  manner  national.  Since  the  art  of  sing- 
ing was  progressive,  every  generation  of  virtuosos 
came  along  with  a  stock  of  ornamental  melody, 
vocal  embellishments  and  bravura  pieces,  in 
quantity  and  quality  far  surpassing  the  stock  of 
their  predecessors.  The  composers  were  com- 
pelled to  conform  to  these  new  conditions.  New 
singers,  new  music ;  such  was  in  Italy  the  rule,  to 
which  the  intelligent  Burney  subscribes  without 
the  least  limitation.  In  this  way  the  opera  was 
manufactured  in  a  great  part  out  of  melodic 
common-places,  which  never  changed,  and  out  of 
a  certain  number  of  unvarying  fioriture,  since  it 
depended  on  the  amount  of  executive  means  and 
the  caprices  of  the  fashion.  When  a  prima  donna, 
or  a  musico  of  note  left  the  stage  or  the  world, 
they  took  with  them  the  collective  works  of  their 
fame  into  their  places  of  retirement,  or  their 
graves.  To  wish  to  publish  works  of  this  .sort, 
would  therefore  have  been  altogether  unneces- 
sary. They  copied  them,  distributed  them,  either 
whole  or  in  single  numbers,  among  the  dilettanti, 
so  long  as  they  found  applause,  and  they  were 
almost  never  printed.    Before  an  edition  could 


have  been  got  ready,  no  one  would  have  cared 
for  them  any  more.  That  with  these  elements 
and  this  system  of  composition  music  never  was 
fresher,  more  engaging,  more  adapted  to  the 
passing  moment,  than  that  of  the  Italian  opera  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  will  readily  be  compre- 
hended under  these  circumstances.  Always  the 
same,  and  always  new ;  but  therein  also  lay  the 
reason  why  this  music  appears  emptier  and  flatter 
than  that  of  any  other  epoch.  The  fashion  of 
yesterday  always  appears  older  than  that  of  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

But  what  became  of  musical  Tragedy,  of  the 
ancient  sorrow,  under  the  dominion  of  the  modern 
Orpheuses.?  When  Tragedy  saw  that  no  one 
longer  thought  of  her,  neither  the  poet,  nor  still 
less  the  maestro,  least  of  aR  the  singers,  she  for- 
sook the  lyi-io  stage,  scarcely  after  the  prologue 
to  Euridice  had  invoked  her  thither,  and  vowed 
in  her  anger  never  more  to  set  her  foot  upon  the 
Italian  theatre ;  and  faithfully  she  kept  her  word. 
They  wished  her  a  happy  voyage  and  put  the 
Opera  Sena  in  her  place,  which  was  about  as 
tractable  as  Tragedy  was  intractable,  being  half 
society  and  half  concert,  in  which  the  singers,  for 
the  quieting  of  their  consciences,  brought  forward 
I  know  not  what  erotic  and  heroic  nonsense, 
while  the  spectators  wandered  about  from  box  to 
box,  partook  of  refreshments,  conversed  or  paid 
their  court  to  the  ladies.  But  attention !  The 
concert  begins.  The  Soprano  enters,  announced 
by  a  pompous  ritornel.  The  deepest  silence 
ensues,  every  body  listens,  and  as  soon  as  the 
number  is  over,  a  stormy  applause  follows,  where- 
upon every  one  returns  to  his  previous  entertain- 
ment, which  the  music  has  only  interrupted  for  a 
moment.  How  naturally  maestro  and  singers 
expended  their  whole  power  upon  the  few  pi'in- 
cipal  numbers,  which  made  up  the  whole  opera, 
while  the  others  merely  served  to  fill  out  the 
remainder  of  the  musical  evening,  which  lasted 
very  long,  and  to  make  the  tete-a-teles,  that  were 
carried  on,  inaudible  to  the  neighbors !  Accord- 
ingly the  maestro  very  carelessly  prepared  arie 
di  sorhetd  (airs  during  which  they  ate  ice-creams), 
which  were  assigned  to  the  subordinate  subjects, 
and  were  always  good  enough,  seeing  that  nobody 
listened  to  them.  Hence  it  comes,  that  in  spite 
of  many  beautiful  and  lovely  single  numbers,  the 
old  Italian  repertoire  does  not  contain  a  single 
work  sustained  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  differ- 
ent parts  make  up  a  whole  of  any  worth ;  hence 
too  the  extraordinary  fruitfulness  of  the  maestri 
of  that  time,  some  of  whom  composed  as  many 
as  two  hundred  operas,  not  one  of  which  has  out- 
lived its  author. 

We  may  with  truth  then  say,  that  the  Italian 
opera,  as  a  theatrical  action  or  branch  of  the 
dramatic  art,  found  itself  on  the  way  of  decline 
even  before  it  properly  had  got  to  be  an  opera, 
since  the  first  castrati  who  sang  upon  the  stage, 
were  contemporaries  of  Pebi  and  Caccini.  Is 
any  other  proof  required,  that  the  Italians  never 
have  taken  hold  of  the  musical  drama,  in  earnest  ? 
The  very  sight  of  those  heroes  and  lovers,  who 
were  not  even  men,  disturbed  even  the  shadow 
of  illusion  and  transformed  a  serious  and  noble 
play  into  a  clumsy  parody ;  or,  if  such  creatures 
sometimes  awakened  sympathy,  it  certainly  was 
not  the  tragic  sympathy.  I  can  find  no  expres- 
sions to  add  to  the  philanthropic  pity  of  the  his- 
torians for  these  unfortunate  victims,  as  they 
maintain,  of  music ;  but  I  would  vindicate  music 


from  a  reproach,  which  it  is  far  from  deserving. 
Music  was  not  only  innocent  of  this  infamy,  but 
she  protested  with  her  whole  might  against  a  cus- 
tom, of  which  she  herself  was  the  first  victim. 
Can  we  in  reality  comprehend  the  advantage  or 
the  satisfaction,  which  the  Italians  found  and  still 
find  in  giving  men's  parts  to  the  highest  vocal 
register?  To  women  belong  the  Soprano  and 
Contralto ;  to  men  the  Tenor  and  Bass :  that  is 
the  natural  order,  which  under  all  the  combinations 
of  the  vocal  accord  is  the  most  advantageous  in 
four-voiced  composition,  as  it  is  incomparably  the 
most  agreeable  to  the  ear.  What  is  gained  by 
setting  in  the  place  of  an  indispensable  middle 
voice  another  first  voice  ?  The  gain  is  for  me,  I 
repeat,  a  mystery;  the  loss  is  all  too  evident. 
One  principal  disadvantage  lies  in  this,  that  the 
arias  of  the  first  subjects  are  all  struck  off  to  the 
pattern  of  one  voice.  A  second  disadvantage  is, 
that  the  duets  and  trios  lose  in  coloring  and  effect. 
The  tenor  is  either  wanting  altogether  or  it  is 
banished  into  a  subordinate  part,  where  in  the 
ensemble  pieces,  with  the  bass,  it  has  to  express 
the  rage  of  tyrants  or  the  feelings  of  paternal 
love,  and  contraiy  to  its  nature  is  excluded  from 
the  part  of  the  first  lover,  which  all  the  dramatic 
and  musical  fitnesses  point  out  as  its  own.  This 
is  the  third  disadvantage,  which  there  is  nothing 
to  compensate,  for  the  Tenor  is  the  voice  above 
all  others  indicated  by  nature  for  the  expression 
of  love  ;  it  is  among  all  sounds,  which  nature  and 
art  can  produce,  the  most  exquisite  and  penetra- 
ting. Finally,  to  complete  the  measure  of  disad- 
vantages, the  bass  voice,  that  true  ground-pillar 
of  harmony,  that  mighty  expression  of  majestic 
and  terrible  parts,  is  wholly  banished  from  the 
Opera  Seria  !  !  One  seeks  in  vain  for  the  cause 
of  such  great  musical  barbarism  and  simplicity, 
since  one  knows  by  experience  that  the  finest 
artificial  voices  never  equal,  nor  can  equal  a  fine 
woman's  voice,  and  that,  if  we  must  have  the  one 
foUy  or  the  other,  the  present  practice,  of  giving 
the  first  male  part  to  the  alto-ist,  is  far  preferable 
to  that  of  placing  the  soprano  in  the  hands  of  a 
half  man.  With  some  forty  years,  I  am  yet  old 
enough  to  have  seen  the  fair  remains  of  this  once 
so  flourishing  institution.  I  have  known  more 
than  one  musico,  and  among  others  in  Dresden 
the  celebrated  Sassaroli,  who  in  his  day  per- 
haps possessed  the  finest  falsetto  voice  in  Europe. 
I  confess,  that  in  the  church  this  voice  had  an 
extraordinary  effect,  because  the  vast  resonance 
of  the  place  tripled  its  power  and  concealed  its 
quality  ;  but  in  the  theatre  it  sounded  almost  in- 
tolerable ;  it  had,  like  the  voices  of  almost  all 
castrati,  that  very  strong  and  sharp  falsetto  ring. 
Poor  Sassaroli  !  I  fancy  I  yet  see  him  before 
me  with  the  helm  of  the  Curiatii  upon  his  head, 
and  that  enormous  bulk,  that  Cyclopean  build, 
rudis  indigestaque  moles,  measuring  the  floor  with 
great  strides,  gesticulating  like  a  gigantic  puppet, 
all  the  while  cooing  like  a  flute  hidden  in  the 
belly  of  a  eontra-basso,  and  all  this  against  Be- 
NELLi  (Horatius),  the  greatest  singer  and  greatest 
actor  next  to  Talma,  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard. 
By  a  fortunate  though  strange  anomaly,  the  Ital- 
ians who  could  not  dispense  with  the  castrati  in 
the  Opera  Seria,  did  not,  so  far  I  know,  adroit 
them  into  the  Opera  Bufa,  where  they  woidd  at 
least  have  been  one  buffoonery  more. 

In  consequence  of  these  abuses  and  these 
bizarres  customs,  the  music  of  the  ItaUan  theatre 
had  sunk  into  a  kind  of  formalism,  from  which  it 
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never  since  has  risen.  It  had  assumed  a  national 
type,  whicli  appeared  and  still  appears  to  its  ad- 
herents as  the  type  of  perfection. 

[To  be  continued.] 


BLOSSOMS. 

BY   EGBERT   HEKP.ICK. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fniitful  tree, 

Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast  ? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  a'while 
To  blush  and  gently  smile, 

And  go  at  last. 

What,  were  ye  born  to  be 

An  hour  or  half  s  delight. 

And  so  to  bid  good  night  ? 
'Twas  pity  nature  bi'ought  ye  forth, 
Merely  to  show  your  worth, 
•  And  lose  you  quite. 

For  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave ; 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride. 

Like  you,  awhile,  they  ghde 
Into  the  grave. 
1   «■   > 

Spohr's  Oratorio,  "  Calvary." 

[From  the  London  Times,  July  6.] 
The  last  performance  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  for  the  present  season,  took  place  yester- 
day evening.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  in 
spite  of  the  elections  and  the  unreasonably  hot 
weather.  The  oratorio  was  Spohr's  Calvary. 
The  composer  himself  was  among  the  audience, 
and  his  appearance  was  haUed  by  an  unanimous 
outburst  of  applause. 

Calvary  is  the  second  sacred  oratorio  composed 
by  Spohr.  Its  first  title  was  Des  Heilands  Letzte 
Stunrlen  —  in  English,  The  Last  Hours  of  the 
Saviour.  It  is  a  real  oratorio — in  other  words,  a 
sacred  musical  drama.  The  incidents  are  chosen 
from  the  Hfe  of  the  Redeemer ;  the  story  com- 
mences after  his  betrayal  by  Judas  Iscariot,  and 
terminates  ■ivith  the  crucifixion  and  the  events 
immediately  subsequent.  Since  it  would  run 
counter  to  the  religious  notions  of  this  country 
were  Jesus  made  to  declaim  and  sing,  as  in  the 
original,  the  English  adapter.  Prof  Edward  Tay- 
lor, has  put  the  words  of  the  Savior  into  the  mouth 
of  John,  the  Apostle,  besides  making  several  other 
alterations  to  conciliate  similar  prejudices.  Under 
its  new  title  of  Calvary,  Spohr's  second  oratorio 
was  first  performed  here  in  1837,  at  the  Hanover- 
square  Rooms,  and  afterwards  at  the  Norivich 
Festival,  for  which,  in  1842,  the  composer  ex- 
pressly composed  his  third  and  last —  The  Fall 
of  Babylon.  Calvary  has  been  less  frequently 
given  than  either  The  Last  Judgment  or  The  Fall 
of  Babylon,  and  was  never  produced  by  the  Sa- 
cred Harmonic  Society  until  last  night,  when  it 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  —  a  tribute  to  the 
merits  and  position  of  its  author. 

The  oratorio  of  Calvary  is  in  two  parts ;  the 
first  comprises  the  betrayal  of  the  Saviour  by 
Iscariot,  his  trial  and  condemnation  to  death ;  the 
second  includes  the  crucifixion,  the  tempest,  and 
the  burial.  The  personages  (according  to  Prof 
Taylor's  English  version)  are  John  and  Peter, 
the  Apostles  —  Judas  Iscariot,  Mary,  Caiaphas, 
Philo,  Nicodemus,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  wit- 
t  nesses.  The  choruses  are  divided  among  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  the  Jewish  priests  and  people. 
The  oratorio  opens  with  a  short  overture,  in  the 
fugucd  style,  very  grave  and  learned;  the  key  is 
C  minor,  and  the  principal  theme  is  alternated 
with  a  brief  chorale.  The  poetical  idea  seems  to 
be  the  strife  between  the  Christian  Apostles  and 
the  unbelieving  Jews.  The  first  chorus  "  Gentle 
night"  (in  A  fiat),  a  prayer  of  the  Apostles  for 
Jesus,  interspersed  with  solos,  is  melodious  and 
beautiful.  The  horror  and  despair  of  Judas, 
after  betraying  his  master,  are  powerfully  depicted 
in  the  next  piece,  a  ba§s  recitative  and  air  (in  A 


minor),  "  Woe,  horror,  grief,"  the  peculiarity  of 
the  latter  being  a  perpetually  moving  bass,  con- 
trived with  the  skill  of  a  profound  musician.  A 
soprano  solo  (in  the  major  key),  which  follows  — 
"  Though  all  thy  friends  prove  faithless,"  where 
Mary  declares  her  devotion  for  the  Redeemer, 
has  all  the  tuneful  freshness  of  Azor  and  Zemira  — 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  captivating  of  the 
operas  of  Spohr :  the  chorus,  for  female  voices, 
which  accompanies  it,  adds  materially  to  its  charm. 
An  air  for  John  (in  F  shai-p  minor),  "  What  do  I 
see  ?"  where  the  apostle  describes  the  oppression 
of  Jesus  by  the  multitude,  is  gloomy  and  expres- 
sive :  and  the  following  song  of  Peter  (in  E  flat), 
"  Tears  of  sorrow,"  in  which  the  cowardly  disciple 
confesses  the  shame  he  feels  at  having  denied  his 
master,  is  equally  effective  in  its  way.  A  very 
grand  chorus  of  the  disciples  (in  C),  "  O,  thou 
Eternal  God,"  comes  next,  and  contains  a  masterly 
fugue,  written  in  four  parts,  with  perspicuous 
clearness,  and  much  more  sparing  of  modulation 
than  is  the  ordinary  custom  of  Spohr  in  his  elab- 
orate pieces.  The  rest  of  the  first  part  is  com- 
prised in  a  gi'and  scene,  the  incidents  of  which 
are  the  arraignment  of  Jesus,  the  declarations  of 
the  accusing  witnesses,  the  denunciations  of  the 
Jewish  priests,  the  intercession  of  Nicodemus  and 
Joseph  of  Aj'imathea,  the  impatient  fury  of  the 
people,  the  adjuration  of  the  High  Priest  Caiphas, 
the  reply  and  the  ultimate  condemnation  of  the 
Saviour.  This  is  treated  in  a  highly  ingenious 
manner,  by  means  of  choruses,  solos,  and  recita- 
tives, in  which  the  latter  preponderate  so  much, 
however,  that  (as  in  the  scene  of  Belshazzar's 
feast  in  the  Fall  of  Babylon)  the  eifect  of  the 
whole  is  somewhat  prolLx.  The  two  choruses  of 
the  priests  and  people  —  "  Shame,  shame  "  (in  D 
minor),  and  "  Upon  us  be  his  blood"  (in  A  mi- 
nor) —  are  nevertheless,  very  striking  and  char- 
acteristic ;  while  the  anathemas  of  the  priests, 
during  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  stand 
out  in  bold  relief. 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  chorus  of  the 
disciples,  in  the  same  key,  and  with  the  same  sub- 
ject, developed  at  greater  length,  as  the  song  in 
the  first  part,  in  which  John  describes  Jesus  led 
into  captivity.  Here  Prof.  Taylor  has  made  a 
great  mistake  in  altering  the  original  words,  which 
allude  to  the  "  supposed  language  and  demeanor 
of  the  priests."  Spohr  had  evidently  a  direct  in- 
tention in  repeating  the  music  of  the  air  alluded 
to ;  but  this  intention  becomes  altogether  lost  in 
the  irrelevant  passages  from  the  prophets  which 
the  English  adapter  has  substituted.  The  chorus 
of  the  priests  and  people,  "  King  of  Israel "  (in  G 
minor)  mocking  Jesus  on  the  cross,  is  exceedingly 
dramatic ;  and  the  soprano  air  for  Mary  (in  A 
flat),  "  When  this  scene  of  trouble  closes,"  with 
its  efiective  passages  for  the  horn,  and  an  elegant 
ohligato  accompaniment  for  a  solo  violin,  is  one  of 
the  melodious  gems  of  the  oratorio. ,  Not  less 
beautiful  in  its  way  is  the  trio  for  female  voices 
(in  E),  "Jesus,  heavenly  master,"  where  the 
vocal  part  writing,  and  the  orchestral  arrangement 
are  equally  perfect.  The  remainder  of  the  second 
part  is  included  in  another  grand  scene.  The 
prominent  incidents  are  the  crucifixion,  in  which 
the  sufiering,  meekness,  and  resignation  of  Jesus 
(described  by  John,  in  Prof.  Taylor's  version), 
are  mingled  with  the  prayers  of  the  disciples — • 
the  tempest,  where  the  priests  and  people,  awe- 
stricken  by  miraculous  appearances,  are  terrified 
into  contrition  —  the  burial,  under  the  auspices  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  —  and  the  apotheosis  of 
Jesus,  by  the  disciples,  which  brings  the  oratorio 
to  a  conclusion.  The  plan  of  this  is  managed 
with  the  utmost  skill ;  but,  as  in  the  first  part,  the 
recitatives  are  too  lengthy,  and  the  whole  is  too 
carefully  spun  out.  The  choral  description  of 
the  tempest,  however,  (in  spite  of  the  palpable 
allusions  to  the  overture  to  Guillaume  Tell)  is 
very  fine  ;  and  the  final  hymn  of  the  disciples  (in 
C  major),  "  Beloved  Lord,"  a  broad  and  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  choral  writmg,  is  a  worthy  chmax 
to  a  great,  although  unequal  work. 

The  general  impression  left  by  the  oratorio  of 
Calvary  is  somewhat  monotonous,  in  spite  of  its 
many  beauties.  Its  chief  fault  is  that  it  contains 
nothing  absolutely  new.  The  composer  is  prodi- 
gal of  his  mannerism,  his  orchestration  is  labored 


and  cloying,  his  modulation  inordinate,  his  use  of 
chromatic  harmony  inordinate,  and  a  general 
want  of  contrast  is  felt  throughout.  A  single 
piece  unaccompanied,  or  merely  accompanied  by 
the  stringed  quartet,  would  be  an  exquisite  relief ; 
but  this  is  not  in  Spohr's  power ;  he  cannot  aban- 
don his  darling  orchestra,  but,  by  continually 
showing  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
instrumentation,  he  vfltimately  succeeds  in  prov- 
ing that  he  lacks  one  great  secret  in  the  art  of 
applying  it.  Where  almost  every  piece  is  full,  or 
nearly  full,  at  the  end  not  one  is  full  enough  where 
fullness  is  indispensable.  The  ear  becomes  sati- 
ated, and  the  mind  fatigued,  with  such  an  incessant 
and  superfluous  display  of  the  riches  of  harmony 
and  orchestral  coloring.  It  is  because  we  find 
these  peculiarities  more  strongly  developed  than 
in  the  other  two  oratorios  that  we  are  disposed  to 
pronounce  Calvary  inferior  to  The  Fall  of  Baby- 
lon, and  far  inferior  to  The  Last  Judgment,  the 
finest  of  all  the  sacred  compositions  of  its  author, 
and  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  lasting  of  his 
musical  works.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that,  whatever  may  be  its  weak- 
nesses, there  is  possibly  no  other  living  composer 
capable  of  writing  an  oratorio  of  such  magnitude 
and  pretensions,  Many  of  the  pieces  will  most 
probably  live  when  the  oratorio  itself  is  forgotten ; 
and  of  how  few  works  of  the  same  order,  putting 
aside  those  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  can  even 
as  much  as  this  be  said ! 


Song  of  Caroline  Von  Gunderode.* 

FROM  THE   GERMAN. 

It  is  all  drear  aud  sad ; 
Nothing  more  makes  me  glad ; 
Odors  no  odor  bring. 
Breezes  no  quickening  j 
Poor  heart,  how  sad ! 

All  is  so  still  and  gone ; 
Heart  and  soul  left  forlorn  j 
Seeking  I  know  not  what, 
Besting  not,  knowing  not 
Whither  I'm  borne ! 

One  master  mould  of  clay 
Stole  all  my  thoughts  away ; 
Since  I  its  beauty  felt. 
Near  me  it  still  hath  dwelt, 
Mine,  though  away. 

One  sound  my  heart  still  hears, 
One  that  my  spirit  cheers ; 
Soft  as  a  flute,  one  word 
Soundetli  on  since  'twas  heard, 
Stoppeth  all  tears. 

Spring's  blossoms  all  are  true, 
They  all  come  back  anew ; 
Not  so  doth  Love,  alack ! 
That  Cometh  never  back, 
Fair,  but  not  true ! 

Can  love  so  love-less  be  ? 
Can  mine  so  stay  from  me  ? 
Joy  sit  so  heavily, 
Hugging  inconstancy  ? 
Sad  bliss  for  me ! 

Phcenix  of  loveliness ! 

Thou  on  bold  wings  dost  press 

Far  to  the  sun's  bright  beam ; 

Little  disturbs  thy  dream 

My  loue  distress !  J.  s.  D. 

*  The  celebrated  friend  of  Bettina,  -who  found  so  tragic  a 
death  in  the  waters  of  the  Khine. 


(cL 
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Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  were  present 
at  the  Performance,  at  the  St.  James  Theatre,  of 
Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  and,  to  some  purpose,  as 
the  following  story  shows,  or  pretends  to  show  : 
One  of  the  characters  in  Don  Carlos  has  occasion 
to  make  the  remark,  "  Die  Koniginnen  lichen 
schlecht  "  ("  Queens  make  poor  sweethearts  ")  ; 
on  which  (according  to  the  London  correspondent) 
her  Majesty  leant  forward,  put  her  hand  on  the 
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Prince's  arm  to  attract  his  attention,  and  sweetly 
smiled  in  his  face  a  denial  of  Schiller's  calumny 
on  female  royalty ! 

[From  a  German  friend  in  Virginia.] 

MK.      JENSISON'S     address  —  SCHUJI^UJU'S     ALBUM  — 
MAEIE   "WIECK  —  CHURCH   310DES. 

,  July  21st. 

Will  you  give  Mr.  S.  Jennison  a  shake  of  the 
hand  in  my  name  for  his  "  Music  in  the  Past 
Half  Century  "  ?  It  delighted  me  highly.  The 
true  spirit.  Your  criticism  pleases  me  also  very 
much  and  you  will,  I  hope,  take  it  not  iU,  when  I 
beg  you  to  go  on  so  and  to  either  overlook  tiifles 
of  httle  waltzes,  &c.,  entirely,  or  at  once  tell  their 
place  in  musical  Hterature.  Now  I  do  not  think 
it  prudent,  here,  at  once  to  come  out  with  fuU 
force  upon  such  poor  cripples,  as  the  critics 
in  Germany  do,  but  it  would  do  well  perhaps  to 
define  in  a  leader  the  rank  on  the  scale  of  mu- 
sical merit  they  are  entitled  to,  and  then  gradually 
to  turn  out  the  rough  side.  Your  criticism  on 
Schumann's  "  Album  "  might  have  been  a  little 
longer  and  more  special ;  but  I  feel  I  am  too  par- 
tial to  the  great,  sublime,  little  thing.  It  has  given 
me  too  much  pleasure  since  it  came  out  from 
heaven  down  among  us  earthen  mankind,  and  I 
love  it  too  dearly,  therefore  I  cannot  get  tired 
playing  and  hearing  about  these  little  pieces. 
Those  three  marked  with  ^*^  speak  to  me  more 
of  heaven  than  anything  in  the  book  ;  and  then 
between  heaven  and  earth,  connecting  both,  come 
those  two,  Fruhlings  and  Rundgesang ;  and  as 
representatives  of  an  ideal  life  in  this  world  there 
is  nothing  better  than  Froliliclier  Landmann 
(Happy  Farmer)  and  Erinnerung  (Recollection) . 
How  strange  and  expressive  that  Fremder  Mann 
(Stranger  Man)  speaks  of  a  village  peasant  boy's 
fears  and  hesitation  to  approach  the  stranger  that 
beckons  him !  And  that  Knecht  Ruprecht,  how 
beautiful !  But  earth  in  all  its  glory  has  no  bet- 
ter expression  in  the  whole  book  than  that  Wein- 
lese-zeit,  Frohliche  Zeit  (Vintage  time,  joyous 
time.)  Is  it  not  bacchantic,  free  and  wine-in- 
spired? But  why  speak  about  all  these  things 
to  you,  that  feel  all  as  fresh  as  any  one  ! 

I  have  a  letter  from  Friedk.  Wieck,  father  of 
Frau  Claka  Schumann  and  Marie  Wieck. 
You  know  that  Clara  Wieck  has  been  since  long 
considered  in  Germany  as  the  best  of  female 
pianists,  and  the  letter  of  their  father  will  tell  you, 
that  he  already  thinks  Marie  superior  to  her 
sister. 

*  *  -*  -)!f  ii&  ^i  #  * 

What  do  you  think  of  their  prospects  if  they 
shoidd  come  here  ?  They  are  artists  of  the  high- 
est rank.  Do  you  think  people  will  appreciate 
Marie  ?  I  do  not ;  may  be  in  your  few  large 
Eastern  cities,  but  what  for  the  entire  South,  and 
West,  and  the  interior  ?  They  never  will  employ 
a  Barnum  or  somebody  to  sound  the  trumpet  be- 
fore them  ;  they  are  too  true  Artists  (and  Jenny 
Lind  was  she  not  disgusted  with  Barnum's  domgs  ?) 
and  will  never  submit  to  posting  up,  paying  trum- 
pet-sounding agents,  &c.,  &c.  And  then  the 
piano  requires  a  certain  po\ter  of  fancy,  to  hear 
into  its  tones  what  you  hear  out  of  the  singers  or 
the  string  and  even  more  the  wind-instruments, 
with  their  full,  swelling  tones,  which  the  mass  of 
people  do  not  possess.  There  moreover  is  scarce- 
ly any  body  south  of  New  York,  that  takes  in- 


terest in  classical  music,  and  if  Marie  Wieck 
plays  some  Henselt  or  Liszt  or  Thalberg  it  is 
testimonii  causa  —  to  show  off.  And  then  how 
does  she  play  them ! !  But  hear  his  letter,  of 
which  I  give  you  some  extracts  : 

"  Your  warm  Art-letter  from  such  a  distance 
has  rejoiced  me,  and  that,  with  many  others  from 
all  pai'ts  of  Europe,  has  ripened  the  determination 
in  me,  to  go  this  summer  to  M.,  and  there  com- 
plete my  Method  together  with  the  little  Exer- 
cises. ...  At  home  I  cannot  work  upon  it,  since 
the  young  singers,  whom  I  am  forming  after  Jenny 
Lind's  method  not  to  scream  and  bawl,  and  my 
Marie  and  Cecilie,  who  already  in  many  pieces, 
by  their  noble,  broad,  fine,  free,  and  highly  grace- 
fid  and  correct  touch,  are  far  preferred  to  Clara ; 
besides  visits  of  artists  from  all  quarters,  concerts, 
and  the  routine  of  an  artistic  life,  claim  all  my 
time.  I  write  these  lines  from  Leipsic,  where 
just  now  my  Marie  and  my  songstress,  Fraulein 
Wblfel  have  created  an  enthusiasm,  and  wiU  con- 
tinue notTOthstanding  Sontag's  presence.  The 
Neue  Zeitung  will  show  you  what  interesting 
soirees  Marie  has  been  giving  in  Dresden.  W. 
advises  me  to  go  with  Marie  and  Louise  Wblfel 
to  America.  But  is  America  yet  ripe  for  exhibi- 
tions of  Art  so  fine  and  noble,  and  which  evidently 
are  not  of  the  taking  order '?".... 

I  am  constantly  conversing  with  you  about 
something  or  other,  sometimes  even  quarrelling. 
Yes,  why  do  you  not  revere  more  the  old  church 
modes  (Kirchentonarten),  and  those  sublime 
chorals,  that  are  really  more  than  the  stammerings 
of  mankind's  childhood  ?  Why,  I  am  exclusive. 
I  say,  a  behever  in  the  Protestant  faith  acts  or 
feels  inconsequeutly  by  singing  or  admitting  of 
any  other  church  music  than  the  choral,  and  then, 
for  choir  use,  the  motettos  of  the  masters.  The 
puritanism  of  the  Lutheran  can  have  nothing  to 
do  even  in  music  with  the  pomp,  the  higher  flights 
of  a  well  fed  fancy  or  imaginations  of  the  Roman 
Catholic.  s. 

BOSTON,  JULY  31,  1852. 

Gluck  and  his  Operas. 

In  our  last  we  briefly  sketched  the  early  life, 
through  what  may  be  called  the  Italian  period,  of 
the  great  reformer  of  the  l}Tic  drama,  up  to  the  time 
that  he  became  settled  in  his  new  principles  of  dra- 
matic truth,  and  illustrated  them  in  the  maturity 
of  his  powers,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  In  his  Alceste 
and  Orfeo.  A.  D.  1761-64.  We  copied  his  own 
statement  of  these  principles  in  his  epistle  dedica- 
tory prefixed  to  the  Alceste.  It  seems,  however, 
that  these  works  were  far  from  universally  appre- 
ciated, though  he  had  the  court  and  powerful 
amateurs  enthusiastically  on  his  side.  Of  this  he 
complains  in  another  preface,  to  the  Paris  et 
Hele'ne :  "  The  half-learned,  the  doctors  of  taste, 
i  huongustai,  a  race  unfortunately  too  numerous, 
and  at  all  times  a  thousand-fold  more  fatal  to  the 
progress  of  the  arts  than  are  the  ignoramuses, 
have  declared  against  my  method,  which,  should 
it  become  established,  would  annihilate  their  pre- 
tensions. 

"  They  have  thought  it  possible  to  pronounce 
upon  Alceste  after  informal  rehearsals,  badly  di- 
rected and  still  more  badly  executed ;  they  have 
calculated  in  a  room  the  efiect  this  opera  might 
produce  in  a  theatre :  with  about  the  same  sagacity 
that  some  men  once,  in  a  city  of  Greece,  wanted  to 
judge  at  a  few  feet  distance  of  the  effect  of  statues 
made  to  be  placed  upon  tall  columns.     One  of 
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these  delicate  amateurs,  who  have  put  all  their 
soul  into  their  ears,  finds  an  air  forsooth  too 
rough,  or  a  passage  too  hard  or  unprepared,  with- 
out thinking  that  in  the  situation,  this  air,  this 
passage,  are  the  sublime  of  expression  and  form 
the  happiest  contrast."  .... 

"  The  traits  which  distinguish  Raphael  from 
the  crowd  of  painters,  are  in  some  sort  insensible ; 
slight  alterations  in  the  contours  will  not  destroy 
the  resemblance  in  a  head  in  caricature,  but  they 
will  disfigure  entirely  the  face  of  a  beautiful  per- 
son ;  I  want  no  other  proof  than  my  aria  of 
Orpheus  :  Che  faro  senza  Euridice  ?  Make  the 
least  change  there,  whether  in  the  movement  or 
in  the  turn  of  expression,  and  this  air  vnR  become 
a  mere  puppets'  tune.  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  a 
note  more  or  less  sustained,  an  alteration  in  force 
or  movement,  an  appogiatura  out  of  place,  a  trUl, 
a  passage,  a  roulade,  may  ruin  the  effect  of  an 
entire  scene.  So  when  a  work  made  according 
to  my  principles  is  to  be  performed,  the  presence 
of  the  composer  is,  so  to  say,  as  necessary  as  the 
sun  is  to  the  works  of  nature ;  he  is  the  soul  and 
life  of  it ;  without  him  all  is  chaos  and  confu- 
sion," &c.,  &c. 

This  last  idea,  as  well  as  that  of  making  music 
the  handmaid  of  poetry  (see  first  letter)  have 
been  pushed  to  the  extreme  by  the  modern  more 
than  Gluck  (as  Liszt  would  have  it),  Richard 
Wagner,  who  has  kindled  up  such  a  war  between 
the  musical  conservatives  and  radicals  in  Germany. 
Of  him  hereafter. 

In  1765,  Gluck  wrote  the  music  of  an  opera, 
now  forgotten,  for  the  marriage  of  the  emperor 
Joseph  n. ;  in  which  the  archduchess  Amalia 
sang  the  part  of  Apollo ;  the  other  archduchesses, 
Elizabeth,  Josephine  and  Charlotte  represented 
the  three  Graces ;  and  the  archduke  Leopold  sat 
at  the  clavichord.  He  attempted  also  one  or  two 
comic  operas,  without  much  success. 

He  knew  that  in  France  dramatic  truth  was 
more  considered  than  on  the  Italian  or  German 
stage  :  and  he  chose  the  Iphigenia  of  Racine  as 
"  the  fittest  subject  for  the  uniting  aU  the  interest 
of  tragedy  to  the  grand  effects  of  an  impassioned 
and  dramatic  music."  He  finished  it  the  same 
year  at  Vienna  and  got  a  friend,  attached  to  the 
French  legation,  to  write  to  the  administration  of 
the  Opera  at  Paris  and  procure  him  an  engage- 
ment to  produce  it  there.  The  letter,  which  en- 
tered into  some  details  of  Gluck's  system,  was 
pubhshed  in  the  Mercure,  and  became  the  signal 
of  the  great  war  between  the  Gluck-ists  and  the 
Piccinists.  There  was  opposition  to  his  coming, 
but  through  the  influence  of  Maria  Antoinette, 
he  was  at  length  invited  and  the  first  representa- 
tion of  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  at  the  Opera  took 
place  on  the  19th  April,  1774.  Gluck  was  then 
sixty  years  old.  The  effect  was  prodigious.  Tliis 
was  followed  by  the  Orfeo  and  the  Alceste,  re- 
arranged to  Italian  words  and  to  a  fuUer  con- 
formity with  his  new  principles.  The  same  suc- 
cess. Gluck  was  now  the  musician.  He  was 
forced  to  make  his  rehcai-sals  public ;  and  yet 
thousands  of  the  curious  had  to  be  turned  away. 
The  composer  hunself  however  conducted  as  if  in 
perfect  privacy  on  these  occasions.  Anecdotes 
are  told  of  his  singular  whims,  his  independence, 
&c.,  which  added  quite  as  much  to  the  piquancy 
of  the  rehearsals,  as  did  the  novelty  of  the  music. 
"  Grand  seigniors  and  even  princes  might  be  seen 
crowding  round  him  to  present  him  his  surtout 
and  his  perruke,  when  it  was  finished ;  for  he  was     , 
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in  the  habit  of  tlirowing  off  all  that  and  covering 
himself  with  a  night-cap,  as  if  he  were  about  re- 
tiring to  rest." 

The  lovers  of  the  old  French  music,  of  Rameau 
and  LuUi,  which  was  all  dramatic  action  and 
effect,  found  Gluck's  Iphigenia  too  Italian  ;  where- 
as the  admirers  of  the  Italian  school,  of  Jomelli 
and  Piccini,  which  was  all  melody,  all  for  the 
singer,  found  the  opposite  fault  with  it.  These 
latter,  determined  not  to  yield  the  field  undisputed 
to  this  bold  innovator,  imported  PiCClNl  into 
Paris  and  set  him  to  writing  rival  operas.  Then 
broke  out  a  violent  war  of  parties.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Giuchists  were  Suard  and  the  Abbe  Ar- 
naud,  and  generally  the  Kterary  men,  who  felt 
their  own  importance  flattered  in  Gluck's  theory. 
The  leading  Piccinists  were  La  Harpe,  Marmon- 
tel,  d'  Alembert,  &o.  The  fashionable  world 
entered  warmly  into  the  dispute.  Hot  from  the 
theatre,  the  antagonists  renewed  the  discussion 
night  after  night  at  supper  parties.  Fetis  tells  an 
anecdote  of  one  of  the  performances  of  Alceste  : 
"  Mile.  Levasseur  played  the  part  of  Alceste. 
Wben  this  actress,  at  the  end  of  the  second  act, 
sang  that  sublime  verse  :  II  me  declare  et  m'  ar- 
rache  le  cceur,  (He  rends  me  and  tears  out  my 
heart),  some  one  in  the  audience  cried  out :  '  Ah  ! 
Mademoiselle,  you  tear  out  my  ears!'  His 
neighbor,  transported  by  the  beauty  of  the  pas- 
sage and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  sung,  replied : 
'  Ah  !  monsieur,  how  fortunate,  if  it  is  to  give  you 
a  new  pair  of  ears  !'  " 

The  merits  of  this  strange  controversy  wUl  be 
made  more  intelligible  to  our  readers  in  the  sequel 
of  the  article,  which  we  are  translating  in  the 
first  part  of  our  paper,  on  the  progress  of  the 
"  Opera  before  Mozart."  Its  fury  only  abated 
when  Gluck  finally  returned  to  Vienna  in  1780. 
Meanwhile  he  had  produced,  in  1777,  his  Armida, 
which  only  slowly  made  itself  appreciated,  and 
his  second  Iphigenia  (in  Tawis),  which  electri- 
fied all  Paris  at  once  by  its  marvellous  dramatic 
power.  Gluck  was  sixty-Jive  years  old  when  he 
wrote  it !  His  rival  Piccini  had  written  an  opera 
on  the  same  subject ;  but,  in  spite  of  many  beau- 
ties, it  is  said  to  have  borne  no  comparison  with 
that  of  Gluck. 

Gluck  died,  by  apoplexy,  at  Vienna  on  the  25th 
of  November,  1787,  leaving  his  heirs  a  fortune  of 
600,000  francs.  A  true  instinct  led  him  to  the 
French  stage,  as  the  true  field  for  his  genius,  so 
essentially  dramatic.  In  Italy  and  even  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  pleasure  found  in  Opera  was  a 
purely  musical  pleasure,  it  was  many  years  before 
he  was  appreciated.  The  poet  Wieland  was 
one  of  the  first  of  his  countrymen  to  do  him  jus- 
tice. He  wrote  of  him  as  follows :  "  Smitten  by 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  maxims  of  Pytha- 
goras, lie  lias  preferred  the  Muses  to  the  Sirens  ; 
he  has  substituted  for  vain  and  false  ornaments 
that  noble  and  precious  simplicity  which,  in  the 
arts  as  in  letters,  has  ever  been  the  characteristic 
of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime."  At 
this  day  Germany,  at  least  with  the  exception  of 
Vienna,  which  seems  to  have  been  over  and  over 
again  ItaUanized,  holds  the  Kittee  Gluck  in 
veneration  only  second  to  that  paid  to  Bach  and 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and  it 
is  common  to  speak  of  him  as  the,  father  of  the 
true  lyric  drama. 

Gluck's  principles,  sound  as  they  are  in  the 
main,  are  open  to  criticism,  especially  in  the  mat- 
music 
words. 
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this  notion  necessarily  broke  very  often  the  musi- 
cal flow  and  unity  of  the  whole.  It  was  a  sacri- 
fice of  musical  to  dramatic  form ;  whereas  the 
operas  of  Mozart,  who  was  the  very  incarnation 
of  music,  while  they  are  abundantly  dramatic, 
are  at  the  same  perfectly  musical.  The  question 
of  the  true  relation  of  music  to  poetry  is  raised 
anew  by  the  extravagant  positions  of  Richard 
Wagner ;  and  as  he  has  pushed  Gluck's  doctrines 
to  the  extremest  limit,  we  shall  find  in  him,  when 
we  come  to  notice  him  more  fully,  all  the  negative 
criticism  which  Gluck's  principles  require.  Mean- 
while we  conclude  this  sketch  with  an  extract 
from  the  musical  reminiscences  of  the  English 
actor  and  singer,  Michael  Kelly,  who  met  Gluck 
in  his  old  days  in  Vienna : 

"  A  number  of  foreign  Princes,  among  whom 
were  the  Due  de  Deux  Pouts,  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  &c.,  with  great  retinues,  came  to  visit 
the  Emperor,  who,  upon  this  occasion,  signified 
his  wish  to  have  two  grand  serious  operas,  both 
the  compositions  of  Chevalier  Gluck,  —  L'  Iphi- 
genia in  Tauride,  and  L'  Alceste,  produced  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer ;  and  gave  orders 
that  no  expense  should  be  spared  to  give  them 
every  effect. 

"  Gluck  was  then  living  at  Vienna,  where  he 
had  retired,  crowned  with  professional  honors,  and 
a  splendid  fortune,  courted  and  caressed  by  aU 
ranks,  and  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

"  L'  Iphigenia  was  the  first  opera  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  Gluck  was  to  make  his  choice  of  the 
performers  in  it.  Madame  Bernasconi  was  one 
of  the  first  serious  singers  of  the  day,  —  to  her 
was  appropriated  the  part  of  Iphigenia.  The 
celebrated  tenor,  Ademberger,  performed  the 
part  of  Orestes,  finely.  To  me  was  allotted  the 
character  of  Pylades,  which  created  no  small  envy 
among  those  performed  who  thought  themselves 
better  entitled  to  the  part  than  myself,  and  per- 
haps they  were  right ;  —  however,  I  had  it,  and 
also  the  high  gratification  of  being  instructed  in 
the  part  by  the  composer  himself 

"  One  morning,  after  I  had  been  singing  with 
him,  he  said,  '  Follow  me  up  stairs,  Sir,  and  I  will 
introduce  you  to  one,  whom,  all  my  life,  I  have 
made  my  study,  and  endeavored  to  imitate.'  I 
followed  him  into  his  bed-room,  and,  opposite  to  the 
head  of  the  bed,  saw  a  full-length  picture  of  Plandel, 
in  a  rich  frame.  '  There,  Sir,'  said  he,  '  is  the 
portrait  of  the  inspired  master  of  our  art ;  when 
I  open  my  eyes  in  the  morning,  I  look  upon  him 
with  reverential  awe,  and  acknowledge  him  as 
such ;  and  the  highest  praise  is  due  to  your  coun- 
try for  having  distinguished  and  cherished  his,, 
gigantic  genius.' 

"  L'  Iphigenia  was  soon  put  into  rehearsal,  and 
a  corps  de  ballet  engaged  for  the  incidental  dances 
belonging  to  the  piece.  The  ballet-master  was 
Monsieur  De  Camp,  the  uncle  of  that  excellent 
actress,  and  accomplished  and  deserving  woman, 
Mrs.  Charles  Kemble.  Gluck  superintended  the 
rehearsals,  with  his  powdered  wig,  and  gold-headed 
cane  ;  the  orchestra  and  choruses  were  augmented, 
and  all  the  parts  were  well  filled. 

"  The  second  opera  was  Alceste,  which  was  got 
up  with  magnificence  and  splendor,  worthy  an 
Imperial  Court. 

"  For  describing  the  strongest  passions  in  music, 
and  proving  grand  dramatic  effect,  in  my  opinion, 
no  man  ever  equalled  Gluck  —  he  was  a  great 
painter  of  music  ;  perhaps  the  expression  is  far 
fetched,  and  may  not  be  allowable,  but  I  speak 
from  my  own  feelings,  and  the  sensation  his  de- 
scriptive music  always  produced  on  me.  For 
example,  I  never  could  hear  without  tears,  the 
dream  of  Orestes,  in  Ijiliigenia,  when  in  sleep, 
he  prays  the  gods  to  give  a  ray  of  peace  to  the 
parricide  Orestes.  What  can  be  more  expressive 
of  deep  and  dark  despair  V  —  And  the  fine  chorus 
of  the  demons  who  surround  his  couch,  with  the 
ghost  of  his  mother,  produced  in  me  a  feeling  of 
horror,  mixed  with  delight. 

"  Dr.  Burney  (no  mean  authoi-ity)  said,  Gluck 
was  the  Michael  Angelo  of  living  composers,  and 
called  him  the  simplifying  musician." 


Mdlle.  Lehmann.  We  have  already  spok- 
en of  the  anticipated  visit  to  America  of  this 
young  Danish  cantatrice,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Leh- 
mann  of  the  Quintet  Club.  By  permission  of 
Mr.  Ryan,  we  copy  now  a  portion  of  a  letter  to 
him,  written  by  our  townsman,  C.  C.  Perkins, 
Esq.,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mdlle.  L. 
last  summer  in  Copenhagen. 

"  You  ask  me  to  tell  you  if  P.  and  I  heard 
much  music  during  our  delightful  tour  in  the 
North  of  Europe  last  sunmier.  To  this  I  must 
answer  no ;  for  we  were  out  of  season  to  hear 
even  the  little  music  which  other  months  bring, 
to  thaw  out  those  frozen  regions.  What  we  did 
hear  gave  us  great  pleasure,  and  I  shall  always 
retain  a  most  grateful  recollection  of  the  agree- 
able evening  spent  at  Lehmann's  house  in  Co- 
penhagen, where  we  heard  his  sister,  Mdlle.  Leh- 
mann  sing.  Mdlle.  Lehmann  has  an  engagement 
at  the  opera  house  in  her  native  city,  and  as  that 
establishment  was  closed  at  the  pei'iod  of  our 
visit,  we  could  not  otherwise  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  her.  Her  whole  appearance  is 
prepossessing,  and  her  manners  graceful  and 
pleasing.  She  is  besides  this  very  obliging  and 
sang  to  us  the  whole  evening,  in  many  kinds  of 
music,  showing  the  varied  range  of  her  "  reper- 
toire." We  had  the  grand  Scena,  Prayer  and 
Aria  from  the  Freyschiitz,  given  with  fine  power 
and  sentiment,  and  in  many  songs  of  Lindblad 
and  Mendelssohn,  Mdlle  Lehmann  showed  us 
that  her  feeling  and  rendering  of  the  graceful 
and  pathetic  in  music  were  equal  to  her  apprecia- 
tion of  the  sublime  and  terrible. 

"  Her  voice  is  a  mezzo  soprano  of  great  com- 
pass, very  true  in  intonation,  and  charming  in 
quality.  Of  course  in  a  small  room  it  is  diflicult 
to  judge  of  the  effect  she  might  produce  in  the 
opera  house  or  concert  room,  but  one  can  be  sure 
'of  the  presence  of  fine  artistical  qualities,  leaving 
'  a  lasting  impresuon  on  all  those  who  like  our- 
j  selves  may  have  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
MdUe.  Lehmann." 


Musical  Review. 


Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  with  Symphonies  and  Ac- 
companiments by  Sir  JoEtN  Stevenson.  Bos- 
ton :  Oliver  Ditson.     Quarto,     pp.  200. 

Here  we  have  them,  the  beautiful  old  songs,  the  favor- 
ites, complete;— elegantly  prmted,  elegantly  bouud,  with 
a  well-engraved  portrait  of  "  Tom  Moore,"  a  brief  me- 
moh-  of  his  hfe  and  an  account  of  the  origin  and  compo- 
sition of  the  songs.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  edition  ever 
published,  and  certainly  the  cheapest,  the  price  of  the 
volume  being  but  three  dollars.  The  "  Wsh  Melodies  " 
originated  in  "  a  desire  to  secure  in  one  collection,  and 
in  a  form  that  might  not  pass  away,  the  numerous  Na- 
tional Airs  known  among  the  wild  and  beautiful  sceneiy 
of  Ireland."  Of  the  arranger  of  the  music,  Stevenson, 
Moore  himself  says  in  a  letter: 

"  Through  many  of  his  own  compositions  we  trace  a 
vein  of  Ii-ish  sentiment,  wliich  points  him  out  as  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  catch  the  spirit  of  his  country's  music. 
In  those  aire  which  he  has  arranged  for  voices,  his  skill 
has  particularly  distinguished  itself;  and  though  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  a  single  melody  most  natm-aUy  ex- 
presses the  language  of  feeling  and  passion,  yet,  often 
when  a  strain  has  been  dismissed,  as  having  lost  Its 
chai-m  of  novelty  for  the  ear,  it  retm'ns,  in  a  harmonized 
shape,  with  new  claims  on  our  interest  and  attention; 
and  to  those  who  study  the  delicate  artifices  of  com- 
position, the  construction  of  the  inner  parts  of  these 
pieces  must  afford,  I  think,  considerable  satisfaction. 
Every  voice  has  an  air  to  itself,  a  flowing  succession  of 
notes,  which  might  be  heard  with  pleasure,  independ- 
ently of  the  rest,— so  artfully  has  the  hai-monist,  (if  I 
may  thus  express  it)  gavelled  the  melody,  distributing  an 
equal  portion  of  its  sweetness  to  every  part." 

Here  they  are  all !  Great  favorites  they  have  been, 
sweet  sphitual  visitants  in  many  a  household,  and  per- 
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haps  the  first  revelation  of  the  power  of  melody  to  the 
childhood  of  many  of  us ;  though  lately,  in  our  middle 
age,  they  have  been  almost  supplanted  and  made  obso- 
lete by  the  fashionable  arias  of  Itahan  opera,  by  the 
romantic  German  songs,  and  by  the  popular  "  Negro 
Melodies."  But  they,  belong  to  the  genuine,  undying 
people's  music,  and  it  is  well  to  gather  up  their  notes  in 
a  convenient,  nice  form  and  make  them  common.  They 
must  not  and  they  cannot  be  forgotten.  We  have  but  to 
glance  over  a  few  of  their  titles  to  find  that  we  are  re- 
opening whole  chaiTued  volumes  of  memory''.  "  Erin, 
the  tear,"  and  "  Tlie  Harp  that  once  thro'  Tara's  Halls," 
and  "  The  meeting  of  the  Waters,"  and  "  Love's  Young 
Dream,"  and  "  the  Young  May  Moon : " — these,  to  name 
no  more,  are  sure  suggestions  of  some  of  the  most  sweet- 
ly sad  and  some  of  the  merriest  hour«  in  the  not  wholly 
buried  past  of  thousands  of  us,  old  and  young. 

Eva's  Parting.    Words  by  ILiET  A.  Collier. 
Music  by  P.  James.     Geo.  P,  Keed  &  Co. 

Every  music  publisher  must  have  his  "  Little  Eva" 
song  just  now;  and  aU  the  minor  composers  are  as  busy 
on  this  theme,  as  if  it  were  ilie  one  point  of  contact  for 
the  time  being  with  the  popular  sympathies.  Verily 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  has  much  to  answer  for,  in  call- 
ing forth  such  a  rank  crop  of  musical  weeds.  For  tliese 
things  seek  the  sun,  not  by  virtue  of  thek  music,  but  by 
virtue  of  their  titles,  and  so  make  music  play  a  slavish 
p£irt. 

The  piece  before  us,  however,  is  better  than  most  of 
them.  It  is  a  pure,  simple,  unpretending  melody,  with 
some  character,  well  adapted  and  well  arranged. 

The  May  Sun  sheds  an  amher  Light.     Words  by 
Br-tant.     Composed  by  Wm.  K.  Dempster. 
O.  Ditson. 
Another  of  the  easy,  pretty,  Dempsterian  melodies,  or 

rather,  ditties,  which  always  have  theh  lovers. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

liOcal. 

The  Geemania  Musical  Society  have  engaged  the 
new  Boston  Music  Hall  for  a  series  of  ten  evening  con- 
certs, commencing  with  the  first  Satui'day  after  the  hall 
is  opened,  (probably  about  the  middle  of  November;) 
also  for  every  Wednesday  afternoon  during  the  -winter. 

The  Summer  Aftebnoos  Coscekts  wiU  be  sus- 
pended for  the  present,  until  Wednesday,  Sept.  Sth,  the 
day  having  been  changed  on  account  of  the  rehearsals 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society.  Tickets  remaining  out 
retain  their  value. 

The  musicians  do  well  to  allow  themselves  some  weeks 
in  these  dog-days,  for  tlie  recreation  of  their  powers. 
They  have  worked  long  and  hard  in  the  pubHc  service, 
and  no  class  of  persons  more  need  or  deserve  a  portion 
of  man's  natural  birthright,  which  is  one  of  God's  best 
blessings,  the  privilege  of  free  and  genial  intercom-se 
Avith  nature.  The  music  will  be  all  the  better  in  the 
autumn. 

Last  week,  the  overture  to  Iphigenia  was  again  played, 
with  increased  dehcacy  of  light  and  shade,  and  increased 
appreciation  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  Schu- 
bert's Elofje  des  Larvies^  too,  as  aiTanged  by  Mr.  Suck, 
was  very  beautiful.  Truly  Franz  Schubert  had  the 
divine  gift  of  melody,  thoroughly  German  as  he  is  in  his 
hai-monies.  The  other  overture,  new  to  us,  though  old 
in  fact,  by  the  Ritter  Seyfried,  was  by  no  means  unin- 
teresting ;  aud  the  set  of  Labitzky  waltzes  were  nothing 
less  than  luscious  in  their  luxury  of  mstrumentation. 

Yesterday  afternoon's  progi-amme,  (the  last  for  the 
present,)  was  equally  rich  and  choice,  embracing  Eos- 
sini's  overture  to  Olelh,  a  couple  of  the  Mttle  "  Album" 
pieces  of  Kobert  Schumann,  and  the  first  and  second 
movements  of  Mozart' slast  Symphony,  commonly  called 
the  "  Swan"  (so  said  the  programme);  besides  waltzes, 
brass  music,  &c. 

The  little  orchestra  has  made  a  decided  success,  im- 
proving steadily  through  eight  weeks  in  the  quality  of 
its  performance,  and  introducing  a  Boston  audience  in 
that  time  to  quite  a  catalogue  of  the  best  kind  of  music, 
hitherto  unknown  to  most  of  us.  In  taking  leave  of 
them  for  the  present,  we  have  only  two  hopes  to  express : 
(1.)  That  they  will  on  no  account  fail  to  renew  these 


pleasures  in  September,  and  if  possible  with  an  in- 
creased force,  at  least  of  one  or  two  instruments ;  and 
(2.)  That  the  ambiguous  and  perplexing  name  of  "  Ger- 
mania  Serenade  Band"  may  be  exchanged  for  a  better. 

Mme.  Sontas's  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  B.  Ullmann,  called 
on  us  a  few  days  since,  confirming  the  report  of  her  in- 
tention to  sail  for  this  countiy  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
after  singing  a  few  nights  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
Mme.  Sontag  will  commence  her  concerts  in  New  York 
in  the  latter  part  of  September.  She  is  to  be  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Charles  Eckekt,  late  sub-director  of 
the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  as  her  director,  and  pi-obaily 
by  Sig.  LuCHESE,  a  distinguished  iemre,  Sig.  Fekeanti, 
the  baritone,  from  Her  Majesty's,  and  MdUe.  EosA 
Kastnee,  who  is  one  of  the  first  female  pianists  of  the 
day. 

liondou. 

EoYAL  Italian  Opera.  Eossini's  Otello  was  given 
on  the  6th,  with  nearly  the  same  oast  as  last  year,  Sig. 
Galvani  as  Eodrigo  being  the  novelty.  The  Times 
finds  in  him  the  common  fault  of  young  singers,  that  of 
singing  at  times  so  loud  as  to  damage  the  quality  of  his 
voice,  but  otherwise  accords  him  high  praise. 

The  Desdemona  of  Grisi,  the  Otello  of  Tamberlik, 
and  the  lago  of  Eonconi,  are  among  the  most  finished 
perfoiTnances  of  the  operatic  stage.  The  three  popular 
artists  were  never  more  completely  themselves.  Grisi's 
voice  was  as  fresh  and  strong,  her  energy  as  overpower- 
ing, and  her  acting  as  full  ot  tenderness  and  passion,  as 
ever;  Eonconi  endowed  the  character  of  lago  with  a 
force  and  individuality  of  which  the  author  of  the  libretto 
was  perfectly  guUtles's ;  and  TamberHk,  in  Otello,  ex- 
hibited the  vigor,  manliness,  and  romantic  bearing  which 
so  well  become  the  part.  The  great  effects  of  the  per- 
formance were  the  finales  to  the  first  and  second  acts, 
where  Grisi  was  the  prominent  feature — the  duet  between 
Otello  and  lago,  in  which  Tamberlik  and  Eonconi  rivalled 
each  other  in  repeated  displays  of  vocal  excellence,  and 
the  former,  at  the  end  of  the  cabaletta,  "  Uira  d'awerso 
fato,"  gave  his  famous  C  sharp  in  alt  (a  note  possessed 
by  no  other  tenor)  with  a  power  and  resonance  that  elec- 
tiified  the  audience,  and  ehcited  a  unanimous  encore  — 
and  the  duet  of  the  last  act,  in  which  the  acting  and 
singing  of  Grisi  and  Tamberlik  were  equally  beyond 
reproach.  The  scene  in  which  Otello  kills  Desdemona, 
and  then  stabs  himself,  was  admirably  managed  by  both 
artists,  and  brought  down  the  curtain  with  the  loudest 
applause,  followed  by  a  double  recall  for  Grisi  and  Tam- 
berlik. 

The  first  act  of  the  Bariiere  (mth  Mario,  Eonconi, 
Tagliaficoand  Castellan)  succeeded  0(cfffi  and  proti-acted 
the  performance  till  nearly  one  hour  .after  midnight. 

Spohr's  Faust  was  to  be  given  on  the  13th. 

Her  Majesty's.  Lumley  has  succeeded  in  engaging 
Sontag  for  a  few  nights  previous  to  her  sailing  for 
America.  This  may  prove  an  offset  for  many  discom- 
fitures. 

The  AtlieTWmm  says  of  Bassini  in  Mama  di  Rohan : 
"  His  voice  seemed  more  strained  and  uneven  m  the 
lacln-ymose  cantabiles  of  Donizetti  than  it  was  in  the 
more  animated  melodies  of  '  II  Barbiere,' —  while  the 
want  of  neatness  in  his  phrasing  and  his  mistaken 
method  of  taking  breath  became  doubly  evident  in 
movements  permitting  the  perfoi-mer  to  slacken  tempo,  to 
pause,  and  to  exaggerate  tone  and  accent  for  the  sake  of 
intense  tragical  expression.  But  we  have  long  felt  that, 
let  the  music  essayed  be  ever  so  antipathetic,  a  real 
singer  will  therein  show  himself  a  singer;  and  thus  we 
are  not  surprised  at  change  of  occupation  failing  to 
metamorphose  Signer  de'  Bassini  into  a  complete  or  an 
accomplished  vocal  artist.  As  an  actor  his  effects  were 
confined  to  the  last  scene  alone.  This  he  gave  with  that 
extreme  Itahan  passiou  which  stops  at  nothing,  —  care- 
less if  the  play  of  features  become  grimace,  or  the  im- 
passioned gesture  verge  upon  grotesque  caricature. 
Much  as  we  relish  this  for  its  earnestness — for  that  very 
courage  which  does  not  pause  to  consider  when  'the 
rapids  are  near,' — we  feel  that  in  '  Maria  di  Eoh.an '  Sig- 
ner de'  Bassini  merely  presented  one  burst  of  rage  and 
jealousy,  such  as  might  belong  to  '  Parasina,'  and  half  a 
dozen  other  historical  or  brigand  Italian  stories, — and 
that  he  never  touched  the  French  noble  of  the  ancien 
rcfjime,  so  wondi'ously  conceived  and  executed  by  Signer 
Eonconi.  In  his  Chem-eme  the  tragedy  is  made  tre- 
mendous by  the  courtly  framework  in  which  it  is  set ; — 
the  catastrophe  becomes  aU  the  more  fearful  for  its 
breaking  out  in  the  midst  of  a  society  poUshed,  ironical, 
— but  half  sincere.  Thus,  while  we  do  not  question  the 
new  comer's  force  of  dramatic  execution,  we  have  yet 
to  learn  whether  he  possesses  the  actor's  highest  gift — 
variety  and  fineness  of  conception.  In  a  London  Opera- 
house  we  cannot  imagine  Signer  de'  Bassini  to  be  gener- 
ally as  serviceable  as  Signer  Colletti — ^taking  acting  and 
singing  in  combination." 

Mr.  Lumley,  it  is  said,  wiU  retire  at  the  close  of  the 
present  season,  and  henceforth  devote  himself  singly  to 
the  Parisian  branch  of  his    enterprise.    The   French 


Government  have  lately  increased  the  suhientvm  of  the 
Opera,  and  it  is  even  said,  means  to  indemnify  him  for 
the  heavy  loss  which  he  sustained  from  the  ruinous  in- 
fluence of  the  political  events  of  the  last  two  years  in 
Paris. 

Eoyal  Academy  Cokceets.  The  object  of  these, 
has  been  to  exhibit  the  students  of  the  Academy  as 
singers,  players  and  composers.  The  last  for  the  season 
took  place  July  3d,  when  were  performed  a  MS.  overture 
("Merry  Wives  of  Windsor")  by  T.  B.  GUbert;  another 
("The  Water  Nymph")  by  O'Leary,  aud  Macfarren's 
Cantata  ("Leonora"),  besides  a  variety  of  pieces  vocal 
and  instrumental,  to  show  the  executive  proficiency  of 
of  the  pupils,  which,  according  to  the  Atlienmum  was 
not  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  utterly  incompetent 
to  the  rendering  of  the  "  desperate  and  difficult  crudities 
of  such  a  work  as  ieonora." 

British  School  of  Vocalization.  London  papers 
speak  highly  of  this  attempt  of  Mr.  French  Flowers,  to 
establish  a  true  school  of  singing.  Mr.  F.  maintains  that 
the  voices  of  the  English  are  as  beautiful  as  those  of 
foreigners,  when  properly  cultivated.  He  lately  gave  an 
exhibition,  with  twenty -four  of  his  pupils,  who  performed 
selections  from  the  most  admired  classic  operas.  Casta 
Diva,  Non  mi  dir  from  Don  Giovanni,  &c.j  were  sang  with 
dclat. 

Handel's  Oratorios.  J.  A.  Novello  has  just  com- 
pleted in  numbers  the  vocal  score,  with  organ  or  piano 
forte  accompaniment,  of  "  Solomon,"  uniformly  with 
the  beautiful  aud  cheap  editions  of  the  "  Messiah," 
"  Creation,"  &o.,  for  which  there  is  already  a  considera- 
ble sale  in  the  United  States. 

Madajie  and  Here  Goffeie's  Annual  Concert  took 
place  at  Willis's  Eooms.  The  pieces  played  by  Madame 
Goffrie  were  Beethoven's  surpassingly  beautiful  sona- 
ta No.  3,  dedicated  to  Haydn ;  the  ArSante  con  Variazioni, 
from  the  same  author's  magxiificent  Kreutzer  Sonata; 
and  Schulhofl''s  well-known  piano  forte  version  of  the 
Carnival  of  Venice.  The  iair pianiste  executed  the  whole 
of  the  Haydn  Sonata  by  heart ;  and  this  was  no  easy 
task,  for  the  work  consists  of  four  movements,  and  is  not 
only  very  long,  but,  at  the  same  time,  replete  with  me- 
lodic variety,  harmonic  complexities,  and  contrapuntal 
intricacies.  .  .  .  Madame  G.'s  abilities  were  again  most 
effectively  displayed  in  the  air  with  variations,  the  violin 
part  of  which  was  exquisitely  played  by  the  deservedly 
renowned  Herr  Joachim ;  and  she  also  showed  great 
digital  dexterity  in  SchulhotTs  Carnival  of  Venice  for 
the  omission  of  winch,  however,  we  should  have  felt 
^■ateful.  Herr  Joachim,  besides  the  air  with  variations, 
favored  us  with  a  very  clever  romance  of  his  own  with 
piano  forte  accompaniment,  and  Bach's  vigorous  and 
highly  ingenious  fugue  for  violin  solo,  in  G  minor.  His 
exhibition  of  both  were  most  masterly.  .  .  .  The  vocal- 
ists ou  this  occasion  were  Mme.  Falconi,  Mile.  Magner, 
Miss  Ellen  Eowland,  Mr.  Swift,  andHeiTvon  Osten.  An 
.air  by  Desanges  and  a  ballad  by  Frank  Mori,  were  the 
pieces  in  which  Mme.  Falconi  and  Mrs.  Swift  exhibited 
their  powers  to  advantage ;  and  Herr  von  Osten,  a  Ger- 
man tenor  of  continental  celebrit}',  possessing  an  excel- 
lent voice  and  much  musical  feeling,  made  a  most  favora- 
ble impression. — London  Post. 

Paris.  The  Hungarian  band,  under  M.  Kalozdy,  have 
been  playing  at  the  Theati-e  des  Vari^tes. 

Emile  Prudent,  the  pianist,  has  returned  from  Lon- 
don, intending  to  devote  some  months  to  study  and  com- 
position previous  to  another  season  there. 

Meyeebeer  has  been  some  days  in  Paris.  The  illus- 
trious composer,  who  is  not  quite  recovered  from  his 
last  year's  illness,  will  spend  the  summer  at  the  waters 
of  Spa. 

The  Tiieatre  Lyrique  is  being  actively  reorganized. 
A  new  opera  by  Adolphe  Adam  is  in  rehearsal. 


l^tttrtismratfi. 


Musical  Convention  in  Boston. 

THE  ANNUAL  MUSIC  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  and  Mu- 
sical Convention,  under  the  direction  of  the  subscribers, 
■vrill  be  holden  the  present  vear,  in  the  Meiodeon.  commencing 
on  TUESDAY,  Aug.  10,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  continuins  in 
session  ten  days.  Tickets,  $3  each,  may  be  obtiiined  at  A.  N. 
Johnson's  Piano  Forte  and  Music  Store,  No.  36  School  Street. 
Clergymen,  ladies  who  can  sing,  and  members  of  former  classes 
are  invited  to  attend  free  of  charge. 

B.  E.  BAKER. 
17  2t  A.  N.  JOHNSON. 

I>iseascs  of  tlie  Eye  and  Ear. 

DR.  F.  A.  "VON  MOSCHZISKER,   German  Ocu- 
list, may  be  consulted  ou  all  the  maladies  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear,  at  ^o,  HI   Somerset  Street- 

Boston,  July  28.  '  17  3t 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


MKS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF   TUB 

PIANOFORTE,SING!NG  &.GU1TAR, 

!2  Seiieca  St,,  corner  Harrisu  Avenue. 

ll/fR,  I>e  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 

ilX  Flute.    Also  MUSIC  AKRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 

Boston,  July  31.  Sm 

EVA'S    PARTING. 

QUBJECT  from  "  TJxCLE  ToJi's  C.^MN,"  a  beautiful  Song 
i^  written  by  MARr  H.  Collier  ;  music  composed  by  F.  James. 
Just  pubUshed  by  GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO., 

17   Trcmont  Row. 
For  sale  by  all  the  music  dealers  in  the  United  States.     162t 

I    AM    GOING    THERE, 

OR,  THE  DEATH    OF   LITTLE   EVA.      "Written   and  in- 
scribed to  the  Eeaders  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  by  John 
S.  Adams. 

"  '  Uncle  Tom,'  said  Eva, '  I  am  going  there. ^ 
"  '  "Where,  Miss  Eva  ? ' 

"  The  child  rose  and  pointed  her  little  hand  to  the  sky  ;  the 
glow  of  evening  lit  her  golden  hair  and  flushed  cheeks  with  a 
kind  of  unearthly  radiance,  and  her  eyes  were  bent  earnestly 
on  the  .<ikies." — Uncle  Tom''s  Cabin^  "Vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

Words  adapted  to  a  favorite  Melody,  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated.    For  sale  by  the  PubUsher, 

OLIVER  blTSOBf,  115  Wasliingtoai  St., 
and  by  all  Music  Dealers.  15  tf 

JSr.   D.    COTTON, 

IMPOKTEK  AND   DEALER   IX 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremout  Ro'n^,  Boston. 

*^*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIANO   rOKTE    BIANUFACTUKER, 

33^  "Wasliiugtoii    Street,   Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

No.   344   Washington   Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 


Apr.  10. 


tf 


%^ 


E.   H.  WADE, 

197  Wasltiiigtoii   Street,   Bostou. 

PTJEIilSHER  «fc  BEAIiER  IN  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  every  description.  Pubhsher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOR  THE'PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.     PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  published  by  "W.  H.  Oakes,  C.  Bradlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  8l  valuable  MUSIC  BOOKS 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED   BY 

OLIVER  JyiT^O^,... .BOSTON. 

SPOHR'S  GRAND  VIOIilN  SCHOOL,  being  an 
exact  reprint  of  the  latest  European  editions,  with  all  the 
author's  new  revisions  and  improvements.  One  volume, 
quarto.    Price,  S3. 

*rtr^  Among  the  many  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  Violin 
School  one  is  remarkable,  that  the  Elementary  Instructions  do 
not  precede  the  practical  portion  of  the  work  as  in  other 
Schools,  but  are  combined  therewith  ;  by  this  union  the  pupil 
is  enabled  to  take  the  "Violin  in  hand  at  the  first  lesson ;  in 
fact,  he  should  and  must  then  commence  with  it.  The  author's 
knowledge,  as  observable  in  his  Preface,  is  no  small  addition 
to  the  truly  practical  distinctions  of  this  School ;  his  style  is 
simple,  clear,  noble,  and  elegant,  alike  attractive  and  useful 
as  a  standard  to  the  pupil  as  to  the  master. 

Czeniy's  Exercises  in  Velocity.  (30  Etudes  de  la 
Velocite,)  preceded  by  Kine  New  Introductory  Exercises,  and 
concluded  by  a  New  Study  on  Octaves,  (composed  expressly 
for  this  edition,)  for  the  Piano  I'orte.  Erom  the  Nineteenth 
London  Edition,  with  Notes.  By  J.  A.  Hamilton.  In  three 
Nimibers.  Price  of  each,  50  cents.  Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume, S1.25. 

%-*  Calculated  to  develop  and  equalize  the  fingers,  and  to 

insure  the  utmost  brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  execution. 

NEW  AND  ENLAR  GED  EDITION  OF 
Tfee  Seminary  Class  Book  of  Music,  designed  for 
Seminaries,  High  Schools,  Private  Classes,  etc.,  containing 
Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Exercises,  Solfeggios,  and  a 
copious  selection  of  Secular  and  Sacred  Songs,  Duets  and 
Trios.     By  E.  L.  White  and  T.  Bissell. 

%*  The  above  work  has  been  before  the  pubUc  only  one 
year,  yet  it  has  become  a  iiniversal  favorite,  and  is  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  During  the  past  year  every  inquiry  has 
been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  way  it  could  be  im- 
proved and  made  fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended,  and  £i-om  suggestions  thus  obtained  the  publisher 
has  been  induced  to  add  to  and  in  other  ways  improve  it.  It 
is  now  pronounced  to  be  exactly  what  is  wanted,  and  as  such 
it  is  offered  to  the  public. 

(C?^  The  above  books  can  be  obtained  in  large  or  small 
quantities  of  the  publisher,  115  Washington  St.,  and  of  music 
dealers  and  booksellers  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canadas.  7    tf 


BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall  Asso- 
ciation are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  the  use  of 
their  HALL  and  LECTURE  ROOM,  (entrance  on  Bumstead 
Place  and  on  Winter  Street,)  by  llehgious  Societies,  for  rhe 
purpose  of  regular  worship  on  Sundays,  after  the  15th  of  No- 
vember next. 

The  Music  Hall,  furnished  with  Organ,  &c.,  will  seat  three 
thousand  persons,  and  the  Lecture  Room,  eight  hundred. 
Written  applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  ab 
No.  39  Court  Street,  who  will  give  such  further  information  as 
shall  be  desired.  FRANCIS  L.  BATCUELDER, 

10     tf  Clerk  B.  M.  H.  A. 

NEW    ORGAN    VOLUNTARIES- 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

American  Church  Organ  Voluntaries. 

CAREFULLY  ARRANGED  expressly  for  the  use  of  Organ- 
ists who  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  extemporise 
with  ease,  by  H.  S.  Cutler,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  A.  N.  Johnson,  Organi.st  at  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston.  Those  Voluntaries  are  mostly  arranged  in  close  har- 
mony, and  can  readily  be  played  at  sight  by  those  who  can 
play  common  church  music.  They  are  specially  adapted  to 
American  church  service  with  regard  to  length,  &c.  and  are 
sufBcient  in  number  to  enable  any  Organist  to  use  thorn  ex- 
clusively if  desired.  Price  $1.  Forwarded  by  mail,  postage 
free,  for  $1.25. 

Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

14    tf  36  School  St.,  opposite  City  Hall, 

CHOICE    MUSIC    BOOKS 

PUBLISHEB  AND   FOR  S.A.LE  EY 

OLIYER    DITSON, 

115    W asliingtou     Street,     Boston. 

CZERNT'S  Method  for  the  Piano,     ....  $3.00 

Bertini's  Instructions  for  the  Piano,      .        .         .  3.00 

Hunten's  Piano  Forte  Instructions,       ....  1.50 

The  Child's  First  Music  Book, 50 

The  Piano  without  a  Master, .50 

The  Melodeon  without  a  Master, "  .50 

The  Guitar  without  a  Master,         t        .         .         .         .  .50 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  for  Guitar,    ....  2.00 

Lablache's  Complete  Method  of  Singing,       .         .         .  2.50 

Vocal  Exercises  and  Solfeggios  —  Lowell  Mason,  .        .  1.00 

Spohr's  Violin  School, 3-00 

Wragg's  Flute  Instructor, 1.00 

Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,      ....  2.50 

The  Seminary  Class  Book'  of  Music,       ....  .50 

Czerny's  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,     ....  .50 

Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music, .25 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass, 75 

Five  Thousand  Musical  Terms — A  Complete  Dictionary,  .50 

Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  XIUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

f^  EC  p.  REED  &  CO,  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
\J  of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  $24  to  $14  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

The  Nig}itingate''s  Nest,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.     Price,  $6  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  New  Instritctions  for  the  Piano;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  Julius  Knorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teacliers.     Price,  $2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.    tf 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTAItOZZIAW  SCHOOI.  UOHiG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  Improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
Pubhshed  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.,  Boston. 

%*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  No.  3G  gcliool  Street, 

(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 

DEPOT    FOR 
Hontioeop^tliiic   Books  &  Medicines  ; 

HYDROPATHIC   BOOKS  ;  Phonographic  and  Phonotypic 
Works ;  Fowleb  &  Wells'  Publications  on  Phrenology 
and  Physiology,  &c. ;    Writings  of  Emanuel    Swedesborg, 
Theological  and   Philosophical ;   Barometers,  Thermometers, 
&c.     For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
Apr.  10.  tf  OTIS  CLAPP,  23  School  St. 

J.   BUTTERFIELD,  _ 

AT  THE  OFFICE  OF 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OP  MUSIC, 
31   Scliool   Street,   Boston. 


I^Ij  i  imq  printing. 

T-  R.  MARVIN  8l  E.  L.  BALCH, 

]Vo.  4:2   Congress   Street, 

HAVING  EVERY  FACILITY  for  executing  work  in  their 
line  with  neatness  and  despatch,  solicit  the  patronage  of 
their  friends  and  the  public. 

The  junior  partner  having  devoted  several  years  exclusively 
to  this  branch'of  the  profession,  we  feel  warranted  in  assuring 
satisfaction  to  those  who  wish  for  superior  work. 
Boston,  May  1,  1852.  5    3m 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

Wo.  139  Wasliiugtou   Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  snle  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

ME"W§'    PATEWT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

CZERNY'S  PIANO  PORTE  METHOD. 

As  a  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable. — 
London  Morning  Chronicle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utihty  it  can  never  be  surpassed. — 
J.  A.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  superior  to  all  others, 
~~Drawing-Roo7n  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  pubhcations. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  other  methods. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It  is  calculated  to  impart  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — Baltimore  Patriot. 

A  book  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorough  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Sun. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  published. — Norfolk  County 
Journal. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work. — 
N.  Y.  Scientific  American. 

The  most  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind. — Mdsori's 
Choral  Advocate. 

A  deservedly  popular  work. — Philadelphia  Mercury. 

Czerny  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
berg,  I^istz  and  Doehler. — La  France  Musir.cde. 

Tliis  book  must  be  of  great  value  in  schools  and  families. — 
N.  Y.  Observer. 

There  is  no  book  published,  which  can  compare  with  this.— 
East  Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  people. — Boston  Transcript. 

Powerful  aids  to  the  learner  are  embraced  in  this  work. — ■ 
Message  Bird. 

It  is  a  standard  work  in  the  musical  circles  of  Great  Britain. 
—  The  Asnionean. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers  in  the 
Union.  Apr,  10.     tf 

SiUSIC      BOOK.S, 
PUBLISHED  BY 

BENJAMIN  B.  MUSSEY  &  CO. 

39    Cornliill,    Boston. 

BERTIEfl'S  PIANO  PORTE  INSTRUCTOR. 
A  Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for  the  Piano  Forte. 

By  Henry  Bertini,  The  only  complete  and  correct  edition 

published. 

Tlie  Modern  Harp,  or  BOSTON  SACRED  MELODIST. 
A  Collection  of  Church  Music.  By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  E. 
Gould. 

Tlie  Opera  Cliorus  Boole.  Consisting  of  Trios,  Quar- 
tets, Quintets,  Solos,  and  Choruses,  from  the  most  pop- 
ular Operas.     By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

SaliTiatU  Scliool  liiute.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
appropriate  Melodies,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath 
Schools. 

Tlie  Tyrolian  I^yi'e.  A  Glee  Book  consisting  of  easy 
pieces,  arranged  mostly  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass  voices,  for  the  use  of  Societies,  Schools,  Clubs,  Choirs, 
and  the  social  circle.    By  E.  L.  White  and  John  E.  Gould. 

Sacred  Claorus  !Book.  Consisting  mostly  of  Selections 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn, Romberg,  Neueoiim,  Rossini,  &c.  &c.,  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte.  Suitable  for 
singing  societies,  and  advanced  schools.  By  Edward  L. 
White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

Tllte  Jenny  Liiid  Glee  Book.  Consisting  of  the 
most  popular  Songs  sung  by  Mad'lle  Jenny  Lind.  By 
David  Paine. 

Popnlar  Scliool  Son$y  Books  ;  THE  WREATH 
OF  SCHOOL  SONGS.  By  Edward  L.  White  and  John  E. 
Gould. 

Elementary  Music  Book.    By  Benjamin  F.  Baker. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

RATES  POR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  lines,)  or  less,  first  insertion,      .    .  ©0.50 
"  "  "  each  adcUtional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1-00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .     .        50 

On  advertisements  standing  thi*ee  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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VOL.  I. 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    AUGUST    7,    1852. 


NO.  18. 


imigljt'H  ^nnrntil  of  Mmi, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
21  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TWO   DOLLARS  PEK  ANNUM,   (IN  ADVANCE.) 

For  Hates  of  Admriising,  see  last  page. 
Postage,  in  advance^  for  any  distance  not  exceeding 
iifty  miles,  Jim  cents  per  quarter ;  for  any  distance  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  miles,  ten  cents  per  quarter. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OP  PUBLICATION,  21  School  St. 
By  BEDDING  &  CO.,  8  Slate  St. 
"    GEO.  P.  KEED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Row. 
"    DEXTER  &  BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Street,  JV.  Y. 
"    SCHAREENBERG  &  LUIS,  483  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
"    MASON  &  LAW,  23  Fark  Row,  New   York. 
"   G.  ANDRE,  229  Chestnut  St.,  Philaddphia. 
"'    J.  D.  BENTEEN,  Baltimore. 
"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,   Cincinnati,   O. 
"   HOLBKOOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  O. 

Persons  willing-tQj  J^AOme  ^ents  for  procuring  subscribers, 
especially  Music-Dealers  and  Teachers,  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Editor,  as  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  coTnmissions  allowed. 


HENRIETTA   SONTAG. 

[Translated  for  this  Journal,  from  the  French  of  P.  Scudo.] 

Hbnkietta  Sontag  was  born  at  Coblentz 
on  the  ISth  of  Maj,  1805,  of  one  of  those  fami- 
lies of  nomadic  actors,  of  which  Goethe  has  given 
us  the  poetical  liistory  in  his  Wilhelm  Meister. 
Born,  like  the  halcyon,  on  the  stormy  waves,  she 
early  knew  the  vicissitudes  and  trials  of  an  artist 
life.  When  only  six  years  old,  she  made  her 
debut  at  Darmstadt,  in  an  opera  very  popular  in 
Germany,  the  "  Daughter  of  the  Danube,"  where, 
in  the  part  of  Salome  she  was  admired  for  the 
infantile  graces  of  her  person,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  her  voice.  Three  years  later,  having  lost 
her  father,  Henrietta,  with  her  mother,  went  to 
Prague,  where  she  played  children's  parts  under 
the  direction  of  Weber,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
theatre  orchestra.  Her  precocious  success  ob- 
tained for  her,  by  most  especial  favor,  permission 
to  foUow  the  courses  of  the  Conservatoire  in  that 
city,  although  she  had  not  yet  reached  the  age 
required  by  the  rules.  There,  for  four  years, 
she  studied  vocal  music,  the  piano  and  the  ele- 
ments of  vocalization.  The  indisposition  of  the 
prima  donna  of  the  theatre  gave  her  an  opportu- 
nity, for  the  first  time,  to  undertake  a  rather 
important  role,  that  of  the  princess  of  Navarre 
in  Boildieu's  "John  of  Paris."  She  was  then 
fifteen.  The  facility  of  her  voice,  her  budding 
beauty,  the  trouble  which  made  her  heart  full  of 
mysterious  presentiments,  achieved  her  a  success, 
which  augured  well  for  the  future  of  her  talent. 

From  Prague,  Henrietta  Sontag  went  to  Vi- 


enna, where  she  met  Mme.  Mainvielle-Fodor, 
whose  example  and  good  counsels  developed  the 
happy  tendencies  she  had  received  from  nature. 
Singing  alternately  in  German  and  ItaKan  opera, 
she  could  try  her  powers  in  both  of  these  so  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  give  herself  time  to  choose 
between  the  glittering  caprices  of  the  Italian 
music  and  the  sober  and  profound  accents  of  the 
new  German  school.  Being  offered  an  engage- 
ment at  the  German  Opera  in  Leipsic,  in  1824, 
she  went  to  that  focus  of  philosophical  and  literary 
discussions,  and  there  acquired  a  great  fame  by 
the  manner  in  which  she  interpreted  the  Frey- 
schiitz  and  Euri/anthe  of  Weber. 

The  admirers  of  this  great  musician's  genius 
were  composed  of  the  youth  of  the  universities 
and  of  aU  the  ardent  and  generous  souls  who 
wished  to  redeem  Germany  from  foreign  dominion, 
as  well  in  the  realm  of  the  imagination  as  in  that 
of  politics;  they  shouted  with  enthusiasm  the 
name  of  Fraulein  Sontag,  which  spread  through 
all  Germany  as  that  of  a  virtuoso  of  the  first 
order,  called  to  renew  the  marvellous  things  of 
Mara.  It  was  at  Leipsic  that  Mara,  that  famous 
German  singer  of  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
had  been  educated  under  the  care  of  old  professor 
HiUer.  They  felt  obliged  to  Mile.  Sontag  for 
consecrating  a  magnificent  organ  and  a  vocahza- 
tion,  far  from  common  that  side  of  the  Rhine,  to 
the  rendering  of  the  strong  and  deep  music  of 
Weber,  of  Beethoven,  of  Spohr  and  of  all  the 
new  German  composers  who  had  broken  all  truce 
with  foreign  impiety,  and  given  full  scope  to  the 
genius  of  their  country.  Surrounded  with 
homage,  celebrated  by  all  the  ieaux  esjjrits,  sung 
by  the  students  and  escorted  by  the  huzzas  of  the 
German  press,  Mile.  Sontag  was  called  to  Berlin, 
where  she  made  her  debut  with  immense  success 
at  the  theatre  of  Koenigstadt.  It  was  at  Berlin, 
it  will  be  remembered,  that  Der  Freyschiitz  was 
represented  for  the  first  time,  in  1821.  It  was  at 
Berlin,  that  Protestant,  rationalist  city,  the  centre 
of  an  intellectual  and  political  movement  which 
sought  to  absorb  the  activity  of  Germany  at  the 
expense  of  Vienna,  the  Catholic  city,  where 
reigned  the  spirit  of  tradition,  the  sensuaHty,  the 
breeze  and  the  facile  melodies  of  Italy ;  it  was  at 
Berlin,  we  say,  that  the  new  school  of  dramatic 
music,  founded  by  Weber,  had  found  its  fulcrum. 
Mile.  Sontag  was  enthusiastically  received  there, 
as  an  Inspired  interpreter  of  the  national  music. 
The  Hegelian  philosophers  made  her  the  subject 
of  their  learned  commentaries,  and  in  her  limpid 


and  sonorous  voice  they  hailed  the  blending  of  the 
subjective  with  the  objective  in  an  absolute  unity  ! 
The  old  king  of  Prussia  received  her  at  the  court 
with  a  paternal  kindness.  There  it  was,  that 
diplomacy  found  occasion  to  approach  Mile. 
Sontag  and  to  lay  siege  to  the  heart  of  the 
Muse. 

Availing  herself  of  leave  of  absence,  Mile. 
Sontag  came  at  length  to  Paris  and  made  her 
debut  at  the  Itahan  theatre,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1826,  in  the  role  of  Rosina,  in  the  "Barber  of 
Seville."  Her  success  was  brilliant,  especially  in 
Rode's  variations,  which  she  introduced  in  the 
second  act  during  the  singing  lesson.  [An  example 
followed  by  Mme.  de  la  Grange  of  late  in  London. 
■ — Tr.]  This  success  was  confirmed  and  even 
increased  in  the  Donna  del  Logo  and  the  Italiana 
in  Algieri,  in  which  she  had  to  transpose  several 
passages  written  for  a  contralto.  On  her  return 
to  Berlin  she  was  received  with  redoubled  inte- 
rest. In  that  city  she  remained  till  the  end  of 
the  year  1826 ;  then,  abandoning  Germany  and 
the  school  which  had  brought  her  up  in  the  depths 
of  its  sanctuary,  she  came  to  fix  her  abode  in 
Paris.  She  began  with  the  role  of  Desdemona 
in  Otello,  on  the  2d  January,  1828.  She  made 
one  of  that  constellation  of  admirable  artists,  who 
at  that  time  charmed  Paris  and  London,  and 
among  whom  Pasta,  Pisaroni,  Mahbran  and 
Sontag  shone  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Between  these  two  last  cantatrici,  differing  so 
greatly  in  their  kinds  of  merit,  one  of  those 
fruitful  rivalries  declared  itself,  of  which  Hoff- 
man has  given  us  such  a  dramatic  picture.  This 
rivalry  was  pushed  so  far  between  the  imperious 
Juno  and  the  blonde  Venus,  that  they  could  not 
meet  in  the  same  saloon.  On  the  stage,  when 
they  sang  in  the  same  opera,  whether  it  were 
Dot!  Juan  or  Semiramide,  their  heroic  jealousy 
revealed  itself  in  kilhng  cadenzas  and  vocal  Con- 
greve  rockets  which  set  the  audience  on  fire. 
Now  the  Trojans,  and  now  the  Greeks  carried  it. 
The  parterre  rose  and  subsided  hke  the  waves  of 
the  sea  under  the  Olympic  deities.  Finally,  one 
day,  Mme.  Malibran  and  j\'IUe.  Sontag  having  to 
'sing  a  duet  in  a  princely  house,  the  blending  of 
tliese  two  voices,  so  different  in  timbre  and  in 
character  of  expression,  produced  such  an  effect, 
that  the  success  of  the  two  great  singers  brought 
about  their  reconciliation.  From  that  time  a 
calm  reigned  sul  mare  injido. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  successes  and  these 
festivals  of  Art,  a  black  speck  rose  on  the  horizon 
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diplomacj  was  secretly  at  work;  its  protocols 
grew  threatening  and  it  was  suddenly  learned 
that  Mile.  Sontag  was  about  to  quit  the  theatre 
for  duties  more  austere.  A  year  since  she  had 
formed  a  private  union  with  count  Rossi,  who 
was  not  disposed  to  share  his  happiness.  She 
bade  adieu  to  the  Parisian  pubhc  in  a  perform- 
ance for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  which  took  place 
at  the  Opera  in  January,  1830.  Returning  to 
Berlin,  at  the  instance  of  her  friends  and  nume- 
rous admirers,  she  consented  to  give  a  few  more 
representations,  and  then  quitted  the  stage  defin- 
itively two  months  before  the  revolution  of  July. 
But,  before  accepting  the  new  role  which  she 
had  chosen  for  life,  before  despoiling  herself  of 
the  brilliant  fame  which  she  had  so  justly  ac- 
quired, IVIlle.  Sontag  made  a  tour  to  Russia, 
giving  concerts,  as  brilliant  as  they  were  remu- 
nerative, at  Warsaw,  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  then  at  Hamburg  and  other  important  cities 
of  Germany. 

It  was  after  this  tour  that,  under  the  name  of 
Madame  the  Countess  of  Rossi,  following  the  for- 
tunes of  her  husband,  she  passed  several  years  in 
succession  at  Brussels,  at  the  Haye,  at  Frankfort 
and  at  Berlin,  letting  her  voice  be  heard  only  in 
the  reunions  of  that  high  European  society, 
which  the  revolution  of  February  shook  to  its 
foundations. 

Mile.  Sontag  possessed  a  soprano  voice  of 
very  great  extent,  of  great  equality  of  timbre, 
and  of  marvellous  flexibiUty.  In  the  upper  oc- 
tave, from  the  medium  C  to  C  above  the  staff, 
that  voice  rang  deliciously  like  a  silver  bell, 
and  you  had  never  to  fear  a  doubtful  intonation, 
or  a  want  of  equilibrium  in  its  prodigious  exer- 
cises. This  rare  flexibility  of  organ  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  munificence  of  nature,  fructified  by 
incessant  and  well-directed  labors.  Until  her 
arrival  at  Vienna,  where  she  had  occasion  to  hear 
the  great  virtuosos  of  Italy,  she  had  been  guided 
only  by  her  happy  instinct  and  by  the  more  or 
less  enlightened  taste  of  her  public.  It  was  to 
the  counsels  of  Mme.  Mainvielle-Fodor,  and  stUl 
more  to  the  example  which  the  exquisite  talent 
of  that  admirable  singer  daily  offered  her,  that 
MUe.  Sontag  owed  the  expansion  of  those  na- 
tive qualities,  which,  until  then,  had  remained  as 
it  were  shut  up  in  the  bud.  The  competition 
with  rivals  like  Mmes.  Pisaroni  and  Mahbran, 
those  heroic  combats  which  she  had  to  sustain  on 
the  theatres  of  Vienna,  Paris  and  London,  per- 
fected her  talent  to  that  degree  of  savory  ma- 
turity, which  has  made  Mile.  Sontag  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  singers  of  Europe. 

In  the  magnificent  casket  of  vocal  gems  which 
MUe.  Sontag  displayed  every  night  before  her 
admirers,  we  especially  remarked  the  limpidity  of 
her  chromatic  gamuts  and  the  brilliancy  of  her 
trills,  which  sparkled  like  rubies  on  a  velvet 
ground.  Each  note  of  those  long  descending 
spirals  stood  out  as  if  it  had  been  sti-uck  isolatedly 
and  attached  itself  to  the  following  note  by  an 
imperceptible  and  delicate  solder ;  and  all  these 
marvels  were  accomplished  with  a  perfect  grace, 
never  disfiguring  her  countenance  by  the  slightest 
sign  of  effort.  Her  charming  figure,  her  fine 
limpid  and  soft  eyes,  her  elegant  form  and  her 
stature,  springing  and  supple  as  the  stem  of  a 
young  poplar,  finished  the  picture  and  completed 
the  enchantment. 

Mle.  Sontag  tried  her  power  in  every  kind. 
Born  in  Germany  at  the  commencement  of  this 


stormy  century,  she  was  nourished  on  the  vigorous 
and  powerful  music  of  the  new  German  school, 
and  obtained  her  first  successes  in  the  master- 
pieces of  Weber.  At  Paris,  she  undertook  suc- 
cessively the  parts  of  Desdemona,  of  Semiramis, 
and  of  Donna  Anna  in  Mozart's  chef-d'ceuvre. 
In  spite  of  the  enthusiasm,  which  she  seems  to 
have  excited  in  her  countrymen  by  her  man- 
ner of  rendering  the  dramatic  inspiration  of 
Weber,  (an  enthusiasm,  of  which  we  find  the 
echo  in  the  works  of  Louis  Boerne)  ;  in  spite  of 
the  brilliant  qualities  she  has  displayed  in  the 
part  of  Desdemona,  and  above  all  in  that  of 
Donna  Anna,  which  was  almost  imposed  upon 
her  by  the  jealousy  of  Malibran,  it  is  in  the  light 
music  and  in  the  temperate  style  that  MUe. 
Sontag  found  her  true  superiority.  Her  Rosina 
in  the  "  Barber,"  her  Ninette  in  La  Gazza  Ladra, 
her  Amenaide  in  Tancredi,  and  her  Elena  in  the 
Donna  del  Lago,  have  been  her  finest  triumphs. 

The  cry  of  pathos  could  not  escape  from  those 
fine  lips,  where  shone  the  voluptuous  morbidezza 
and  the  half  smile  of  grace  ;  the  explosion  of 
sentiment  never  came  to  alter  the  pure  lines  of 
her  face,  nor  to  tinge  with  purple  that  skin,  white 
and  smooth  as  satin.  No,  in  that  elegant  body, 
which  fled  before  the  eager  gaze  like  a  light 
vapor,  nature  had  not  deposited  creative  germs. 
The  electric  spark,  in  traversing  that  placid 
heart,  never  lit  up  there  the  divine  fire  and 
never  engendered  the  magnificent  tempests  of 
passion.  Behold  why  MUe.  Sontag  consented 
to  bow  her  charming  head  under  the  hymeneal 
yoke  and  to  descend  from  a  throne,  to  which  she 
had  been  raised  by  the  omnipotence  of  talent,  to 
become  the  countess  of  Rossi.  Who  knows  but 
that  bitter  regrets  have  since  come  to  trouble  the 
repose  which  she  promised  herself?  Who  knows 
but  that  Madame,  the  Ambassador's  wife,  in  the 
midst  of  the  glooms  of  greatness,  has  cast  a  mel- 
ancholy look  upon  the  beautiful  years  of  her 
youth,  when  a  whole  nation  of  admirers  crowned 
her  with  roses  and  immortals  ?  Have  not  M. 
Auber  and  M.  Scribe,  in  their  pretty  opera,  I'Am- 
bassadrice,  told  us  the  story  of  MUe.  Sontag  be- 
coming the  countess  of  Rossi  ? 

The  voice  of  Mme.  Sontag  is  well  preserved. 
If  the  lower  chords  have  lost  their  fulness  and 
grown  duU  a  little  under  the  hand  of  time,  as  it 
always  happens  with  soprano  voices,  the  upper 
notes  are  stiU  full  of  roundness  and  of  charm. 
Her  talent  is  almost  as  exquisite  as  it  was  twenty 
years  ago ;  her  vocaUzation  has  lost  nothing  of 
the  marvellous  flexibility  that  characterized  it 
then ;  and  without  much  effort  of  imagination 
one  finds  again  to-day,  in  Mme.  Sontag,  the  finish, 
the  charm,  the  tempered  and  serene  expression, 
which  distinguished  her  among  the  eminent  can- 
tatrici,  who  have  been  the  marvel  of  Europe  for 
the  last  half  century.  Welcomed  with  distinc- 
tion by  a  select  public,  which  assembled  at  the 
report  of  her  glory  and  of  her  misfortune,  Mme. 
Sontag  hcis  sung  several  pieces  of  her  old  reper- 
toire with  great  success. 

Among  these  pieces,  we  may  especially  remark 
the  variations  of  Rode,  a  sort  of  melodic  can- 
vass brought  into  fashion  by  Mme.  Catalani,  and 
upon  which  Sontag  has  embroidered  the  most 
ingenious  and  most  adorable  arabesques.  An 
ascending  scale,  shot  on  the  wing  and  passing 
before  the  bewildered  ear  like  a  ribbon  of  fire, 
has  excited  the  liveliest  transports. 

In  her  second,  third  and  fourth  concerts,  the 


success  of  Mme.  Sontag  was  still  more  decisive. 
Let  us  add,  moreover,  that  time,  which  seems  to 
have  passed  lightly  over  this  charming  singer, 
has  not  brought  her  what  God  alone  can  give  to 
his  elect :  the  accent  of  the  heart.  Sometimes, 
however,  there  escapes  from  the  limpid  voice  of 
Mme.  Sontag  a  reflection  as  it  were  of  the  German 
sentimentality,  which  colors  her  sweet  melopceia 
and  gives  it  a  more  penetrating  flavor. 

Germany,  which  has  produced  so  many  glori- 
ous geniuses  in  instrumental  music  and  such  ex- 
cellent artists  for  aU  instruments,  has  been  much 
less  happy  in  the  lyric  drama  and  the  art  of 
singing.  Excepting  Mozart,  who  is  a  miracle  of 
Providence ;  excepting  some  composers  of  the 
second  order,  such  as  Winter,  who  were  inspired 
by  Mozart  and  the  Italian  school,  the  German 
operas  have  been  conceived  after  a  system  which 
does  not  aUow  the  human  voice  to  display  aU  its 
magnificences.  Thus  the  singers  born  beyond 
the  Rhine,  whose  reputation  has  crossed  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  nationality,  are  extreme- 
ly rare.  IMme.  Mara  (Schmaeling),  who  was 
born  at  Cassel  in  1747,  and  who  died  in  Livonia 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1833,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years,  was  the  only  German  canta- 
trice,  before  Mme.  Sontag,  who  enjoyed  a  Euro- 
pean fame. 

******* 

The  celebrated  singers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury may  be  ranged  in  three  very  different 
groups.  In  one  would  be  found  those  who  have 
shone  chiefly  by  the  expression  of  energetic 
sentiments  and  by  elevation  of  style,  Uke  Mme. 
Pisaroni,  Mme.  Pasta  and  Mme.  Malibran.  In 
another  we  should  remark  those  marvellous 
sirens  who  have  evaporated  in  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter, full  and  radiant ;  such  as  the  Marcollni, 
Mme.  Persiani  and  many  others.  It  is  between 
these  two  extreme  groups  that  we  would  place 
Mme.  Mainvielle-Fodor,  Mme.  Damoureau  and 
Mme.  Sontag,  who  have  had  all  the  seductions 
of  grace  and  of  a  rich  vocalization,  without  pos- 
sessing either  the  entrainement  of  passion,  or  the 
facile  spontaneity  of  gaiety.  Accordingly  these 
laave  Uved  long,  because  they  have  never  ex- 
perienced those  transports  which  wear  out  and 
consume  a  poor  woman,  as  a  diamond  becomes 
volatile  in  the  crucible  of  a  chemist.  We  like 
to  imagine  Mme.  Sontag,  clad  in  a  white  robe, 
lending  her  ear  to  harmless  conversation,  as  she 
peacefully  traverses  a  shaded  aisle,  her  bosom 
decorated  with  a  boquet  of  Vergiss-mein-nicht. 


OPERA  BEFORE  MOZART. 

[From  the  "  Lite  and  Works  of  Mozart,"  by  Oultbicheff.] 

m. 

NATIONAL    STYLES  —  ITALIAN,    GERMAN    AND    FRENCH 
OPEKA    CONTRASTED  —  GLUCK. 

Every  nation,  every  epoch  has  its  own  taste, 
which  it  necessarily  imparts  to  the  musicians,  whom 
it  produces.  This  taste  is  in  its  nature  special, 
and  what  is  special  never  can  be  whoUy  har- 
monized with  the  expression  of  things  absolute, 
as  for  example  the  human  passions  considered  in 
their  principle.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  imita- 
tions of  dramatic  music  have  commonly  only  a 
relative  worth,  only  a  passing  and  local  resem- 
blance to  objects  represented,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  feeUngs  of  the  persons  ;  a  resemblance,  which 
on  the  one  hand  constantly  diminishes  with  the 
change  in  musical  taste,  and  which  on  the  other 
does  not  exist  at  aU  to  a  strange  audience.     The     i  r- 
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speciality  of  the  taste  of  the  times  is  a  cause  why 
musie  becomes  antiquated,  and  the  speciality  of 
the  local  taste  a  cause,  which  makes  it  less  intelli- 
gible and  less  attractive  in  localities  where  a 
different  taste  prevails.  When  one  sets  out  to 
give  the  universal  language  of  feeling,  he  gets  no 
farther  than  to  produce  the  language  of  his  time 
or  of  his  hearers.  But  since  the  musicians  cannot 
do  otherwise,  we  will  see  how  they  contrive,  as 
natives,  to  please  the  public  and  themselves.  If 
one  wishes  to  convince  himself,  he  will  find  four 
ways  of  nationahzing  or  locaUzing  the  score  of 
an  opera. 

The  first  and  obviouslj-  the  simplest  way,  is  to 
bring  the  music  to  the  mill  of  the  national  melody ; 
then  the  opera  becomes  entirely  national.  Cer- 
tainly, but  then  two  little  difficulties  are  in  the 
way.  There  are  countries,  which  possess  no 
proper  national  melody  ;  and  then  I  scarcely  know 
of  any  national  melody,  which  is  adapted  to  the 
various  expressions  of  dramatic  music,  whether 
serious  or  comic.  The  cases,  in  which  popular 
melodies  are  applicable  to  the  lyric  stage,  belong 
always  among  the  exceptions.  Such  is  the  case 
when  the  song  is  given  for  what  it  really  is  in  the 
opera,  or  when  the  nationality  of  a  people  or  an 
individual  forms  the  subject  of  the  piece.  Thus 
Weigl  has  with  singular  success  employed 
Swiss  airs  in  his  opera,  Die  Schweizerfamilie 
("  The  Swiss  Family"),  the  subject  of  which  is 
home-sickness.  But  such  exceptions  never  can 
become  the  rule. 

A  second  means  of  lending  a  smack  of  national- 
ity to  theatrical  music,  consists  in  employing 
everywhere  certain  melodic  turns,  passages, 
rhythms  and  forms  in  the  accompaniment,  which, 
without  being  drawn  exactly  from  a  national 
source,  have  kept  their  hold  through  a  silent,  but 
not  the  less  binding  understanding  between  com- 
posers, singers  and  public.  Such  is  the  conven- 
tional form,  which  we  remark  in  the  old  as  well 
as  in  the  new  Italian  opera. 

The  third  means  consists  in  systematically  de- 
stroying the  balance  between  the  elements  of  an 
opera,  in  favor  of  one  of  them.  When,  for 
example,  the  declamation  is  sacrificed  to  the 
melody,  the  orchestra  to  the  vocal  parts,  truth  to 
material  effect,  expression  to  the  bravura  and  the 
contrary,  any  one  who  knows  these  exclusive 
tendencies,  who  knows  in  what  parts  of  the  same 
the  composers  of  a  nation  have  distinguished  them- 
selves and  what  parts  they  are  wont  to  slight,  can 
judge  of  the  music  and  say :  That  is  French, 
German,  Italian  music. 

Finally  there  is  yet  a  fourth  means,  whose  em- 
ployment tends  to  make  the  national  coloring 
most  obvious.  It  consists  in  lending  to  the  music 
a  character  corresponding  to  any  peculiarity,  or 
even  to  any  particularly  remarkable  weakness, 
which  distinguishes  one  people  from  another. 
We  see  for  example,  that  what  to-day  makes  the 
Germans  the  first  musicians,  the  poetico-meta- 
physical  genius  of  the  nation,  so  favorable  to  the 
sublime  inspirations  of  pure  music,  does  not  always 
lead  them  so  well  in  the  most  positive  application 
of  this  art,  I  mean  the  musical  drama.  We  recog- 
nize this  predominant  tendency  to  the  ultra- 
romantic  and  the  hyper-original  in  some  of  their 
most  celebrated  operas ;  in  their  frequently  too 
much  enveloped  songs ;  in  intentions,  which  from 
their  very  fineness  lose  themselves  in  indefinite- 
ness ;  in  a  certain  mixture  of  repose  and  senti- 
mental   dreaminess,    which  unstrings   the  very 


hottest  passions  of  their  nature  ;  in  a  knowledge 
which  is  not  always  very  clear,  or  very  dramatic  ; 
but  every  where  we  meet  the  stamp  of  reflection, 
of  true  originality  and  individuality,  which  marks 
aU  the  artistic  productions  of  the  land. 

In  France  it  is  quite  otherwise,  and  even  the 
Germans  write  there  in  an  altogether  different 
style.  In  the  French  opera,  as  it  is  now  consti- 
tuted, there  is  an  evident  striving  to  appear  char- 
acteristic, to  heighten  effect  by  all  means  known 
or  possible.  Much  display,  which  frequently 
resembles  the  mere  glitter  of  gold  tinsel ;  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  passages  and  bi-avura  pieces,  sur- 
passing even  the  Italian ;  an  activity  of  instru- 
ments, which  goes  beyond  even  the  Germans ; 
male  parts  written  in  a  vocal  register,  to  make  a 
physician  shudder ;  song-parts  of  an  expression 
in  the  highest  degree  French,  half  chivalric,  half 
gascoigne ;  a  rhythm,  which  moves  or  runs  in 
even  pace  with  the  country  itself ;  a  charlatanism 
in  modulations  from  one  key  to  another,  a  multi- 
tude of  dramatic  and  very  beautiful  effects,  little 
depth,  almost  no  originality  :  —  that  is  what  I  have 
fancied  I  discovered  in  reading  through  the  works 
of  the  most  celebrated  opera  writers  of  our  time. 

In  Italy  the  national  physiognomy,  which  from 
of  old  has  mirrored  itself  most  manifestly  in  the 
Opera,  lies  in  dilettantism,  in  the  passion  itself 
for  music.  As  born  musicians,  connoisseurs  in  all 
that  concerns  execution,  neither  better  nor  worse 
judges  of  composition  than  the  great  mass  of  the 
public  elsewhere,  indifferent  to  the  dramatic 
development,  but  on  the  other  hand  as  distin- 
guished oreccManti  (possessors  of  a  musical  ear), 
the  Italians  desire  nothing  of  an  opera  but 
euphony,  with  a  strong  dose  of  noise  (which  they 
loved  less  at  one  time),  fluent  roulades,  a  pleasant 
tickling  of  the  senses,  an  intoxicating  thrill,  a 
voluptuous  warmth.  With  them  the  music  con- 
forms to  the  climate.  The  people  of  the  North, 
as  we  know,  loved  to  warm  themselves  by  their 
glowing  sun,  and  if  to-day  they  cannot  leave  their 
homes  to  seek  it,  they  try  to  supply  this  want  by 
the  glow  of  their  music. 

From  our  remarks  it  follows,  that  of  the  four 
modes  of  indicating  the  local  origin  of  an  opera, 
all  of  which  can  be  and  are  pledges  of  success 
with  native  audiences,  there  is  not  one,  which  in 
the  judgment  of  a  foreign  and  impartial  connois- 
seur really  denotes  a  fault,  an  imperfection,  or 
indeed  a  negation  in  music.  And  yet  most  of 
the  operas,  indeed  we  maintain,  all  of  them,  range 
themselves  under  some  one  of  these  four  catego- 
ries. Moreover  there  is  no  branch  of  art,  in 
which  tastes  and  opinions  are  so  different  as  in 
dramatic  music,  and  there  is  none,  which  has  had 
so  much  to  suffer  from  the  times.  There  is  only 
one  opera,  which  rises  above  all  influences  of 
time  and  local  relations,  and  at  an  immeasurable 
height  rules  the  remotest  and  most  splendid  regions 
of  unmixed  psychology.  This  no  nation  can 
claim  as  its  exclusive  property.  The  text  is  Ital- 
ian, the  subject  Spanish,  the  composer  a  German  ; 
for  one  must  choose  some  language  wherein  to 
write  a  theatrical  piece,  the  action  must  occur  in 
some  place  and  the  musician  be  born  somewhere. 
But  as  regards  the  score,  the  approbation  of  the 
world,  which  agrees  in  recognizing  it  as  the  first 
masterpiece  of  the  lyric  stage,  and  a  half  century, 
which  seems  only  to  have  enhanced  every  one  of 
its  beauties,  have  settled  it  that  the  score  is  neither 
exclusively  German,  nor  Italian,  Spanish,  Rus- 
sian nor  French.    It  is  univei-sal ! 


All  my  readers  have  named  this  opera,  and 
while  they  named  it,  they  will  have  understood 
why  I  touched  upon  a  subject,  which  does  not  for 
a  moment  interrupt  the  thread  of  our  historical 
considerations,  because  it  is  essentially  connected 
with  the  goal  to  which  I  am  tending.  We 
shall  now  see  what  fate  awaited  the  opera  in 
France. 

The  difference  in  its  fate  among  the  Italians 
and  the  French  is  fully  explained  by  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  peoples.  The  first  were  the 
most  musical  people  in  Europe ;  the  second  the 
best  versed  in  literature  of  any  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  fundamental  distinction  must  have 
reversed  the  mutual  relations  between  the  three 
classes  of  producers,  from  whose  cooperation  an 
opera  results,  and  have  led  each  of  the  two 
nations  to  results  diametrically  opposite. 

When  the  musical  drama  was  introduced  into 
France  under  Cardinal  Mazarin,  there  was  as 
yet  no  French  music.  What  LuLLi  had  till  then 
composed,  was  in  about  the  same  genre  in  which 
Peki  and  Caccini  had  written,  to  whom  Ltjlli 
was  superior  only  in  his  overtures  and  his  dance 
airs,  which  for  a  long  time  passed  for  models  in 
all  Europe  and  which  even  Italy  borrowed  of  him. 
But  soon  the  Italians  got  the  start  of  him  ;  they 
began  to  sing,  while  the  French  went  on  psalmo- 
dizing,  for  which  we  cannot  reasonably  reproach 
them.  In  music  they  were  yet  a  people  in  its 
childhood ;  they  wanted  historical  antecedents ; 
they  possessed  neither  composers  nor  singers ;  and 
for  the  little  knowledge  that  was  diffused  among 
them,  they  were  indebted  to  the  foreigners,  whose 
debtors  they  have  remained  to  our  day  for  the 
sum  total  of  the  advances,  which  have  made  their 
lyric-dramatic  school  illustrious  in  noble  or  serious 
operas.  It  was  the  fortune  of  this  school  to  be 
born  in  the  lap  of  barbarism  and  to  remain  there 
for  a  long  time  through  the  want  of  native  talents. 
When  the  Italians  took  that  splendid  upward 
fhght,  which  placed  them  so  high  in  melodic  com- 
position and  in  the  art  of  singing,  while  it  re- 
moved them  more  and  more  from  the  conditions 
of  the  drama,  the  French  were  not  able  to  follow 
them.  As  an  ingenious  people  however,  they 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  found  a  glory  in 
wounding  the  ear  from  principle  ;  out  of  vanity 
and  thirst  for  distinctions  of  all  kinds,  they  honored 
with  the  name  of  a  national  music  the  newly  re- 
vived Florentine  song-speech,  which  the  Italians 
had  long  since  given  up,  and  which  moreover  was 
no  music.  But  while  the  French  naturaKzed 
among  them  this  intolerable  reciting  manner,  they 
closed  a  no  less  loyal  compact  with  the  rational 
principle,  which  had  called  the  same  into  life. 
The  idea  of  the  founders  of  the  l\Tic  drama  could 
not  become  lost  in  the  land  of  a  Corneille  and 
a  Racine,  as  it  did  in  Italy.  Cast  upon  the  then 
so  classic  French  ground,  it  lay  long  buried  as  a 
precious  seed ;  at  last  it  sprang  up  and  the  harvest 
turned  out  all  the  fairer  for  the  long  time  they 
had  had  to  wait  for  it. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  hearers  of  the 
old  [French  opera  looked  for  nothing  in  it  but 
dramatic  excitements  and  the  dance ;  for,  we 
cannot  too  often  repeat  it,  the  Florentine  psalmo- 
dizing,  or  what  is  scarcely  better,  the  recitative 
of  LuLLi  and  Rameau  could  never  have  inspired 
much  interest  in  any  one  as  music.  It  pleased  in 
France  as  a  sort  of  strengthening  of  the  efiect. 
Here  they  were  accustomed  to  the  shockingly 
false  screech  of  the  singers  ;  the  ear  was  as  yet 
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so  uncultivated,  that  no  one  was  oflfended  by  it; 
and  hence  this  very  scream,  this  urlo  Francese 
(French  howl)  was  received  only  as  the  exalted 
expression  of  the  passions.  That  musical  enjoy- 
ment, which  the  audiences  sought  not  in  the  dra- 
matic music,  but  which  one  cannot  quite  dispense 
with  in  the  opera,  they  found  in  airs,  which  were 
danced  to,  in  which  there  is  always  some  rhythm 
and  some  melody,  that  is  to  say,  something  ti-ue 
and  answering  to  the  hearer's  power  of  compre- 
hension. Hence  Ballets  and  Divei-tissements  were 
always  inseparable  from  musical  tragedy.  Even 
to-day  they  hold  ikst  to  these,  while  the  friends 
of  music  would  gladly  dispense  with  such  auxilia- 
rie. 

The  principle  of  lyric-dramatic  truth  prevailed 
thus  from  the  outset  in  the  grand  Opera;  but 
foreigners  never  suspected  it,  since  it  was  applied 
in  almost  as  bad  a  manner  as  in  the  time  of  Gio- 
vanni Baedi.  Foreigners,  who  understood 
something  of  music,  did  not  comprehend  this  ex- 
hibition ;  they  heard  nothing  but  a  long,  monoto- 
nous Jeremiad  without  melody  or  rhythm,  iu  which 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  recitatives  from 
the  arioso,  and  which  was  rendered  still  more 
intolerable  by  an  ear-splitting  execution,  a  Gothic 
di-oning,  laughable  embellishments,  and  bleating 
cadences.  The  natives,  upon  whom  the  thing 
made  quite  a  different  and  a  purely  dramatic  im- 
pression, declared  with  a  contemptuous  smile, 
that  strangers  were  not  up  to  the  level  of  their 
opera. 

This  state  of  things  brought  about,  as  we  have 
aheady  remarked,  relations  and  consequences 
wholly  the  reverse  of  those,  which  marked  the 
development  of  the  musical  drama  with  the  Ital- 
ians. The  poet,  from  whom  the  public  expected 
its  chief  enjoyment,  and  who  reaped  glory  from  a 
well  elaborated  opera  text  as  well  as  from  a  good 
tragedy,  kept  even  pace  with  the  composer,  if  he 
did  not  even  get  before  him.  The  composer,  for 
whom  the  choice  of  the  poem  or  the  kind  of  verse 
was  the  most  indifferent  matter  in  the  world, 
since  his  music  adapted  itself  equally  well,  that  is 
to  say  equally  badly,  to  every  kind,  could  not 
seriously  fall  out  with  the  author  of  the  words. 
Still  less  so  with  the  singers.  These  possessed  in 
the  highest  degree  what  was  necessary,  to  execute 
all  that  was  not  song ;  and  since  no  one  thought 
of  offering  them  such,  they  took  up  a  score  with 
the  same  docility  or  the  same  indifference,  with 
which  the  composer  took  up  the  poem.  What 
cared  they  whether  the  notes  were  put  together 
so  or  so  ?  Their  art  limited  itself  to  the  taking 
points  of  the  French  song :  to  the  portamento,  the 
amoroso,  the  trillo,  &c. ;  and  these  tricks  were 
employed  throughout,  as  well  as  the  scream. 
Thus  in  France  poets,  musicians  and  singers 
lived  in  sweetest  harmony,  one  in  their  interests, 
their  means,  their  end.  The  order,  in  which  we 
have  named  them,  marked  the  degree  of  their 
respective  consequence.  With  the  Italians  the 
relation  was  precisely  the  reverse  and  transformed 
the  poet  into  a  hod-carrier,  the  maestro  into  a 
slave  and  the  singers  into  despots.  Hence  a  con- 
trasted and  striking  result  in  the  history  of  the 
lyric  theatre  with  these  two  nations.  In  Italy  an 
opera  never  outlived  the  accidental  assemblage  of 
the  singers,  for  whom  it  was  written;  it  lasted 
just  one  stagione  or  theatrical  "season."  In 
France  whole  generations  of  singers  succeeded 
one  another  in  the  poems  of  Quinault  and  the 
music  of  LuLLi.     It  required  no  less  a  man  than 


Gluck,  to  consign  to  the  final  repose  of  the  grave 
this  musical  mummy,  which  had  held  possession 
of  the  throne  of  the  Grand  Opera  since  its  foun- 
dation. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  how- 
ever, a  troop  of  comic  opera  singers  brought  into 
France  the  taste  for  the  true  music,  which  needs 
only  to  present  itself  to  make  proselytes  at  once. 
The  men  of  sense,  as  Mozart  used  to  express  it, 
the  real  friends  of  music  felt  at  once,  that  this 
was  the  enjoyment,  which  they  had  vainly  sought 
in  the  National  Opera ;  but  such  men  were  at 
that  time  rare  in  the  land,  and  their  enthusiasm, 
which  with  the  French  is  always  inseparable  from 
the  spirit  of  propagandism,  had  to  encounter  fear- 
ful opposition.  The  good  jDatriots,  who  had  no 
ears,  made  it  a  duty  to  drive  back  the  invasion  of 
the  foreign  music ;  the  Grand  Opera  caballed ;  the 
comic  opera  singers  were  sent  away.  Their  stay 
in  France  nevertheless  bore  its  fruits.  Young 
musicians  of  talent,  Philidoe,  Monsigny  and 
Geetry  sought  iu  their  comic  operas  to  imitate 
the  style  of  the  Serva  padrona,  which  had  so 
enchanted  the  amateurs  in  the  Italian  theatre. 
These  happy  attempts,  which  gradually  accus- 
tomed the  French  ears  to  true  music,  feeble  as 
they  were,  prepared  the  arrival  of  Gluck,  whom 
musical  Tragedy  awaited  ere  she  stepped  into 
the  place  of  the  false  idol,  which  had  represented 
her  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  curious  lines  below  are  fmm  the  pen  of 
the  late  lamented  Thomas  Hood.  Most  bards 
find  it  sufficiently  difficult  to  obtain  one  rhjquing 
word  at  the  end  of  a  line,  but  Hood  secures  three, 
with  an  ease  which  is  as  gi-aceful  as  it  is  surprising. 

A  NOCTURNAL  SKETCH. 

Even  has  come :  and  from  the  dark  park,  hark 

The  signal  of  the  setting  sun  —  one  gun ! 

And  six  is  sounding  from  the  chime — prime  time 

To  go  and  see  tlie  Drury  Lane  Dane  slain. 

Or  hear  Otliello's  jealous  doubt  spout  out; 

Or  Macbeth  raving  at  that  shade  made  blade, 

Denying  to  his  frantic  clutch  much  such ; 

Or  else  to  see  Ducrow,  ivitli  mde  tide,  stride 

Four  horses  as  no  other  man  can  span ; 

Or  in  the  small  Olympic  pit,  sit  split. 

Laughing  at  Listen,  while  you  quiz  his  phiz. 

Anon  night  comes,  and  with  her  wings  brings  things 
Such  as  with  his  i)0etic  tongue.  Young  sung; 
The  gas  up  blazes  with  its  bright  white  hght, 
And  paralytic  watchmen  prowl,  how],  gi-owl, 
About  the  streets,  and  take  up  Pall-Mall  Sal, 
Who  trasting  to  her  nightly  jobs,  robs  fobs. 

Now  thieves  do  enter  for  your  cash,  smash,  crash, 
Past  di'owsy  Charley,  in  a  deep  sleep,  creep. 
But  frightened  by  policeman  B  3,  flee. 
And  while  they're  going,  whisper  low,  "  no  go ! " 

Now  Puss,  while  folks  are  in  their  beds,  treads  leads. 
And  sleepers  gmmble,  Drat  that  cat ! 
Who  in  the  gutter  caterwauls,  squalls,  mauls 
Some  feline  foe,  and  screams  in  shrill  ill  will. 

Now  Bulls  of  Baslian,  of  a  prize  size,  rise 
In  childish  dreams,  and  with  a  roar  gore  poor 
Georgey,  or  Charles,  or  Billy,  willy  nilly ; 
But  nurse-maid,  in  a  night-mare  rest,  chest-pressed, 
Dreameth  of  one  of  her  old  ilames,  James  Grimes, 
And  that  she  hears — what  faith  is  man's — Ann's  bans, 
And  his,  from  Ecverend  Mr.  Eice,  twice,  thrice ; 
White  ribbons  ilourish,  and  a  stout  shout  out. 
That  upward  goes,  shows  Kose  knows  those  bows'  woes. 


Fine  Fruit  is  the  flower  of  commodities.  It 
is  the  most  perfect  union  of  the  useful  and  the 
beautiful   that  the   earth  knows.     Trees  full  of 


soft  foliage ;  blossoms  fresh  with  spring  beauty ; 
and  finally,  fruit,  rich,  bloom-dusted,  melting, 
luscious  —  such  are  the  treasures  of  the  orchard 
and  the  garden,  temptingly  offered  to  every  land- 
holder in  this  bright  and  sunny,  though  temperate 
chmate.  —  A.  J.  Downing. 
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Lectures  on  Allston,    By  William  Ware. 

We  have  had  the  privilege  of  perusing  the 
proof-sheets  of  this  delightful  volume,  to  be  issued 
in  a  couple  of  weeks  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Sampson.  Probably  no  man  was 
worthier  or  more  competent  to  describe  the  char- 
acteristics of  AUston's  genius,  than  the  lamented 
author.  Himself  an  artist  by  temperament  and 
native  tendency,  and  practically  too,  in  the  way 
of  elegant  pastime  amid  the  severer  duties  of  his 
high  profession  —  (indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  vivid 
pictures  In  his  romance  of  "  Zenobia  "  were  at 
first  pencil  sketches  on  the  walls  of  his  chamber), 
he  had  all  that  religious  sense  of  beauty,  that  fer- 
vent ideality,  that  love  of  truth  and  scorn  of  cheap 
effect,  that  rich,  subdued  tone  of  life,  in  a  word, 
(a  word,  too,  of  wliich  he  beautifully  expounds 
the  meaning  in  these  lectures),  that  repose,  which 
could  appreciate  the  same  qualities  in  the  great 
painter.  Mr.  Ware,  like  the  master  whom  he 
celebrates,  was  possessed  of  the  most  keen,  pas- 
sionate, delicately  discriminating  sense  of  Color, 
and  in  this  he  places,  more  than  in  anything  else, 
the  mastery  of  Allston. 

This  book  will  be  found  highly  instructive,  and 
every  lover  of  Allston  and  of  Art  should  have  a 
copy.  In  marking  passages  for  extract,-we  are 
perplexed  by  the  tempting  variety  of  things 
which  we  hate  to  renounce.  But  in  our  poverty 
of  room,  we  take  as  specimens  almost  at  random : 

■\VHY  HE  PAINTED  SO    PEW  PICTUEES. 

"  In  regard  to  the  particular  subject  of  any 
picture,  he  chose  it,  not,  for  any  reason  of  mo- 
mentary popularity,  or,  because  it  would  sell,  or 
exhibit  well,  nor  at  the  urgency  of  others,  nor 
for  any  idle  whim  or  fancy ;  but  because  he  him- 
self had  fallen  in  love  with  it,  and  he  could  not 
rest  till  it  was  done  ;  his  imagination  was  inflamed, 
and  the  fire  spread  and  communicated  power  to 
his  whole  being.  Pie  then  was  in  a  condition  to 
work,  and  he  worked,  as  a  man,  then  only,  does. 
When  a  man  paints  a  picture,  or  does  any  kind  t 
of  work,  on  such  principles,  he  works  well.  A 
book,  poem,  novel,  history,  written  in  such  a  way, 
stands  a  chance  of  being  read  longer  than  while 
the  ink  is  drying.  To  draw  an  illustration  from 
my  own  profession,  sermons  written  in  this  way 
only,  are  good  ones.  An  eminent  sermonizer  of 
our  own  time,  I  have  heard  say,  that  he  would 
not  begin  to  write  a  sermon,  let  what  would  hap- 
pen, tiU  he  knew  what  to  write  about  (what  a 
censure  on  most  of  us !)  nor  only  that,  not  till  he 
had  found  something  that  he  wanted  to  say,  and 
beheved  he  knew  how  to  say.  And  he  waited 
often,  weeks  and  weeks,  before  he  could  move. 
But,  when  the  work  was  done,  it  was  done  ;  the 
man  was  in  the  sermon ;  and  whatever  there  was 
in  him  of  intellectual  or  moral  power,  these  passed 
over  to  the  hearer  and  possessed  him ;  it  was  so, 
so  only,  that  Allston  undertook  his  pictures.  They 
are,  in  no  instance,  painted  without  the  deepest 
meditation  and  the  profoundest  study.  This  is 
obvious  to  any  one  who  knows  anything  about 
them.  He  has,  in  each  case,  found  a  thought 
which  he  wished  to  utter,  which  he  was  burning 
to  utter,  into  which,  then,  by  degrees  and  by  pro- 
longed study,  he  concentrated  every  faculty,  affec- 
tion, knowledge  of  his  mind.  Then  he  painted  ; 
and  to  say  that  he  succeeded,  is  only  to  proclaim 
a  natural,  irresistible  effect,  of  the  means  and 
methods  employed. 
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"  This,  undoubtedly,  Tvas  tlie  principal  reason, 
why,  comparatively,  and,  for  a  person  of  his 
power,  he  painted  so  few  pictures.  He  could 
not  paint  many  done  in  that  way.  A  man  so 
thoroughly  conscientious,  who  made  a  conscience 
of  his  art,  could  not  make  many ;  too  many  con- 
ditions were  to  be  satisfied  for  that.  Had  he  been 
willing  to  paint  pictures  on  the  principles  on 
which  so  many  make  them,  men,  too,  who  have 
been  eminent  in  their  profession,  he  might  easily 
have  rolled  in  wealth,  instead  of  dying,  as  he  did, 
in  a  more  honorable  poverty.  But  whe:ther,  in 
that  way,  his  reputation  would  have  gained,  is 
another  thing. 

"  Mr.  AUston's  mind  was  a  religious  mind  — ■ 
another  reason  of  his  success.  He  looked  at  sub- 
jects, as  he  looked  at  nature,  through  a  religious 
medium.  Everything  was  colored  by  it  to  his  eye. 
This  was  a  great  happiness  to  him,  as  a  man,  as  it 
was  a  great  additional  source  of  power,  as  an  art- 
ist. Beato  Angelico  was  not  more  a  religious 
man  than  he — nor  Overbeck  ;  religious  in  no  one- 
sided, technical  sense,  but  in  the  universal  sense. 
He  was,  indeed,  of  a  particular  church ;  but  he 
was,  in  religion,  what  he  so  emphatically  declared 
himself  in  art,  a  wide  liker ;  by  charity  in  reli- 
gion, and  benevolence  in  art,  he  was  alike  distin- 
guished." 

HIS  "  VALENTINE  "  AS   TO  COLOR. 

"  For  the  Valentine,  I  may  say,  though  to  some 
it  may  seem  an  extravagance,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  invent  the  terms  that  would  sufficiently 
express  my  admiration  of  that  picture  —  I  mean, 
of  its  color  ;  though,  as  a  whole,  it  is  admirable 
for  its  composition,  for  the  fewness  of  the  objects 
admitted,  for  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of 
their  arrangement.  But  the  charm  is  in  the  color 
of  the  flesh,  of  the  head,  and  of  the  two  hands. 
The  subject  is,  a  young  woman  reading  a  letter, 
holding  the  open  letter  with  both  the  hands.  The 
art  can  go  no  further,  nor,  as  I  believe,  has  it  ever 
gone  any  further.  Some  pigments  or  artifices 
were  unfortunately  used,  which  have  caused  the 
surface  to  crack,  and  which  require  the  picture 
now  to  be  looked  at,  at  a  farther  remove  than  the 
work,  on  its  own  account,  needs  or  requires ;  it 
even  demands  a  nearer  approach,  in  order  to  be 
well  seen,  than  these  cracks  will  permit.  But 
these  accidental  blemishes  do  not  mateiially  in- 
terfere with  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  picture.  It  has,  what  I  conceive  to  be,  that 
most  rare  merit  —  it  has  the  same  universal  hue 
of  nature  and  truth,  in  both  the  shadows  and  the 
lights  which  Nature  has,  but  Art  almost  never, 
and  which  is  the  great  cross  to  the  artist.  The 
great  defect,  and  the  great  difficulty,  in  imitating 
the  hues  of  the  flesh,  lies  in  the  shadows  and 
the  half-shadows.  You  will  often  observe,  in 
otherwise  excellent  works  of  the  most  admirable 
masters,  that,  the  moment  their  pencil  passes  to 
the  shadows  of  the  flesh,  especially  the  half- 
shadows,  truth,  though  not  always  a  certain  beauty, 
forsakes  them.  The  shadows  are  true  in  their 
degree  of  dark,  but  false  in  tone  and  hue.  They 
are  true  shadows,  but  not  true  flesh.  You  see  the 
form  of  a  face,  neck,  arm,  hand,  in  shadow,  but 
not  flesh  in  shade  ;  and,  were  that  portion  of  the 
form  sundered  from  its  connection  with  the  body, 
it  could  never  be  told,  by  its  color  alone,  what  it 
was  designed  to  be.  Allston's  wonderful  merit  is, 
(and  it  was  Titian's)  that  the  hue  of  life  and  flesh 
is  the  same  in  the  shadows,  as  in  the  light.  It  is 
not  only  shadow  or  dark,  but  it  is  flesh  in  shadow. 
The  shadows  of  most  artists,  even  very  distin- 
guished ones,  are  green,  or  brown,  or  black,  or 
lead  color,  and  have  some  strong  and  decided  tint 
other  than  that  of  flesh.  The  difliculty,  with 
most,  seems  to  have  been  so  insuperable,  that  they 
cut  the  knot  at  a  single  blow,  and  surrended  the 
shadows  of  the  flesh,  as  an  impossibihty,  to  green, 
or  brown,  or  black.  And,  in  the  general  imita- 
tion of  the  flesh  tints,  the  greatest  artists  have 
apparently  abandoned  the  task  in  despair,  and 
contented  themselves  with  a  correct  utterance 
of  form  and  expression,  with  well  hannonized 
darks  and  lights,  with  little  attention  to  the  hues 
of  nature.  Such  was  Carravaggio  always,  and 
Guercino  often,  and  all  their  respective  followers. 
Such  was  Michael  Angelo,  and  often  Eafiaelle, 


though,  at  other  times,  the  color  of  Kaffaelle  is  not 
inferior,  in  truth  and  glory,  to  Titian,  greatest  of 
the  Venetian  colorists ;  as  in  his  portraits  of 
Leo  X.,  Julius,  and  some  parts  of  some  of  his 
frescoes.  But,  for  the  most  part,  though  he  had 
the  genius  for  everything,  for  color  as  well  as 
form,  yet  one  may  conjecture  he  found  color,  in 
its  greatest  excellence,  too  laborious  for  the  care- 
ful elaboration,  which  can  alone  produce  great 
results,  too  costly  of  time  and  toil,  the  sacrifice 
too  great,  of  the  greater  to  the  less.  AUston 
was  apparently,  never  weary  of  the  labor 
which  would  add  one  more  tint  of  truth  to 
the  color  of  a  head  or  hand,  or  even,  of  any 
object  of  still  life,  that  entered  into  any  of  his 
compositions.  Any  eye  that  looks,  can  see  that  it 
was  a  most  laborious  and  diflicult  process  by 
which  he  secured  his  results;  by  no  supei-ficial 
wash  of  glaring  pigments,  as  in  the  color  of  Ru- 
bens —  whose  carnations  look  as  if  he  had  finished 
the  forms  at  once,  the  lights  and  the  darks,  in 
solid,  opaque  colors,  and  then,  with  a  free  and 
broad  brush  or  sponge,  washed  in  the  canuine, 
lake,  and  vermilion,  to  confer  the  requisite  amount 
of  red ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  wrought  out,  in 
solid  color,  from  beginning  to  end,  by  a  painful 
and  sagacious  foi-mation  on  the  pallette,  of  the 
very  tint  by  which  the  efiect,  the  lights,  shadows 
and  half-shadows,  and  the  thousand,  almost  imper- 
ceptible, gradations  of  hue,  which  bind  together 
the  principal  masses  of  light  and  shade,  was  to  be 
produced." 


American  Sculpture.  A  writer  in  the 
Transcript  (July  29th)  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  late  works  of  our  countryman,  Craw- 
ford, from  which  we  copy  the  latter  half,  the 
first  relating  wholly  to  his  great  work  for  the 
State  of  Virginia,  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded. 

"  Mr.  Crawford's  Hebe  and  Ganymede,  a  beau- 
tiful work,  executed  for  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins, 
of  this  city,  is  now  finished  —  and  a  flying  figure 
of  Ceres,  with  a  bounteously  filled  lap,  wiU  soon 
be  ready  to  receive  the  final  touches  of  the  master 
hand.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  conception 
and  execution  they  are  worthy  of  the  genius 
which  produced  the  Orpheus  —  and  a  glorious 
fulfilment  of  the  youthful  promise  of  one  whom 
the  great  Thorwaldseu  esteemed  his  successor  in 
the  highest  classical  style  of  sculpture. 

"  But  Crawford's  love  for  the  antique  and  his 
success  in  mythological  subjects,  have  not  cramped 
his  genius,  so  that  he  can  produce  nothing  but 
goddesses  and  satyrs.  He  has  just  finished  a 
figure  of  a  Boy  playing  marbles,  which  is  so 
entirely  natural  and  boyish,  that  you  can  almost 
hear  the  marbles  rattle  in  his  pocket,  and  the 
chuckle  that  follows  the  well-directed  snap.  The 
stooping  posture,  the  right  hand  holding  the  mar- 
ble, the  intentness  of  the  countenance,  and  the 
anatomical  efiect  of  the  whole  are  most  won- 
derful. 

"  But  the  work  which  is  destined  to  add  most 
to  his  reputation  —  the  work  which  will  entitle 
him  to  the  love  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
who  speaks  the  English  tongue,  is  his  Children  in 
the  Wood.  He  has  recently  modelled  this,  and 
is  now  executing  it  in  marble  for  Mr.  James 
Lenox,  of  New  York.  The  artist  has  chosen  the 
moment  in  the  sad  history  when  '  deathe  did  end 
their  grief :'  they  are  clasped  in  each  other's  arms, 
and  the  robin-redbreasts  are  just  commencing 
their  pious  labor.  They  are  clad  in  the  graceful 
English  costume  of  the  middle  ages.  The  whole 
story  of  their  suflTerings  is  expressed  in  their 
sorrowful  but  lovely  features  —  and  the  little  boy 
clasps  his  sister's  hand  as  if  he  wished  to  keep 
her  in  the  world  which  he  himself  is  just  leaving. 
The  familiarity  of  the  subject  and  the  natural 
manner  of  treating  it  will  make  it  one  of  the  most 
popular  pieces  of  sculpture  of  the  present  age. 
They  who  have  known  Crawford  only  in  mytho- 
logical subjects,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  artistic 
grace  with  which  he  clothes  subjects  of  the  later 
ages ;  they  are  only  acquainted  with  one  phase  of 
his  genius."  F. 


A.  J.  Downing.  Among  the  victkns  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Henry  Clay  there  is  none  whom 
the  country  could  so  ill  afibrd  to  lose  or  whose 
services  to  the  community  can  so  little  be  replaced 
as  Mr.  Downing  of  Newburg.  A  man  of  genius 
and  of  high  culture,  thoroughly  discipUned  in  his 
profession  by  long  study  and  observation  in  Eu- 
rope ;  with  taste  refined  and  judgment  true  enough 
to  feel  the  deficiencies  and  to  know  the  needs  of 
our  domestic,  and  especially  of  our  rural,  archi- 
tecture ;  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and  exercising  a 
wide  influence  by  his  practical  labors  as  well  as 
by  his  writings ;  he  is  snatched  from  a  sphere  of 
high  and  beautiful  utility,  and  a  successor  we  can- 
not hope  to  find.  What  SIi-.  Downing  had  done 
and  was  doing  to  improve  the  fashion  of  our 
dwellings  hardly  surpassed  in  value  his  contribu- 
tions, theoretical  and  practical,  to  the  kindred  art 
of  landscape  gaixlening.  Under  his  directing 
hand  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  at  Washington  were  being  trans- 
formed into  models  of  beauty  in  their  kind  ;  and 
the  grounds  about  many  private  mansions  also 
bear  testimony  to  the  same  taste,  the  same  wise 
sense  of  beauty  and  fitness.  As  a  writer. Mr. 
Downing  was  remarkable  for  a  mixture  of  strong 
sense,  thorough  understanding  of  his  subject  and 
genial  originahty.  The  cessation  of  his  monthly 
essays  in  The  Horticulturist  will  leave  a  penna- 
nent  blank  in  the  literature  of  the  Domestic  Arts. 
"While  he  drew  his  materials  from  the  most  varied 
culture  he  was  always,  and  in  the  most  frank  and 
manly  way,  an  American.  His  chief  aim  was  to 
refine  the  taste,  and  elevate  the  social  life  and 
habits  of  his  countrymen  to  something  like  the 
ideal  proper  to  freemen.  An  ai-tist,  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman,  we  deplore  his  untimely  loss ;  and  a 
wide  circle  of  acquaintances,  who  with  us  recall 
his  eminent  social  as  well  as  pubho  qualities,  will 
join  with  us  in  this  tribute  to  liis  memory.  —  N. 
Y.  Tribune. 


BOSTON,  AUGUST  8,  1852. 


To  whom  it  may  concern. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  subscription  to  this  Journal 
is  jjai/ment  in  advance.  Yet,  knowing  well  the  character 
of  most  of  our  subscribers,  and  that  a  hint  at  any  time 
would  be  sufBcient,  we  have  not  been  strenuous  in 
enforcing  the  rule.  By  far  the  greater  number  have  of 
their  own  accord  sought  us  out  and  paid.  But  there  still 
remains  upon  our  books  quite  a  number  of  names  of 
out-of-town  or  distant  subscribers,  who  have  neglected 
to  send  the  wherewithal.  All  such  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  remit  at  once  by  mail,  and  receipts  shall  be 
enclosed  to  them  in  their  next  paper. 


A  WORD  TO  OUR  Subscribers.  We  have 
now  passed  the  middle  of  the  first  volume  of  our 
new  Journal  of  Music.  So  far  we  have  gone 
quietly  rejoicing  on  our  way,  saying  not  a  word 
about  ourselves,  our  prospects,  our  success ;  mak- 
ing no  boasts  and  no  appeals  for  patronage,  beyond 
the  unobtrusive  appeal  contained  in  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  paper  itself.  We  have  resorted 
to  no  clap-ti-ap  to  win  over  the  multitude  ;  we 
have  run  the  risk  of  addressing  sometimes  only 
the  intelligent  few,  rather  than  cater  to  ignorant 
and  superficial  tastes  for  the  sake  of  the  wider 
harvest ;  because  we  knew  that  the  approbation 
of  the  qualified  judges,  however  few,  is  in  the  end 
success.  We  have  not  copied  the  good  things 
which  the  press  has  said  of  us,  nor  have  we  in  a 
single  case  solicited  a  notice.  We  have  done 
nothing  to  conciliate  the  leaders  of  powerful  par- 
ties in  tlie  musical  world,  whose  recommendation 
tells  upon  armies  of  followers,  pupils,  business 
dependents,  &c.  We  have  even  employed  no 
outside  machinery  to  "  push  our  circulation,"  as 
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the  phrase  is.  We  have  been  our  own  editor, 
our  own  man  of  business,  our  own  office  clerk ; 
which  multifariousness  of  cares  has  of  course 
made  the  contents  of  our  columns  fall  short  some- 
what of  our  ideal.  But  in  no  other  way  could 
we  afford  to  start  at  all,  and  in  no  other  way  could 
we  trust  the  ban  thug  to  grow  up  at  all  true  to  our 
aspiration :  once  full-grown  he  will  be  able  to 
dictate  terms  in  entering  into  any  business  part- 
nership, that  may  extend  his  sphere. 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  our  success  (thanks 
in  great  part  to  the  friends  who  have  with  so 
much  heart  and  talent  and  efficiency  continued 
to  enriph  our  columns)  has  been  all,  and  more 
than  all,  that  we  anticipated.  In  four  months, 
during  which  the  paper  has  been  simply  working 
its  own  way  quietly  along,  we  have  gained  very 
nearly  a  thousand  subscribers.  We  have  now 
reached  the  point  at  which,  if  each  of  our  sub- 
scribers, who  we  know  to  be  interested  in  our  suc- 
cess, would  simply  exert  himself  or  herself  to 
send  us  one  new  name,  our  enterprise  would  be 
fully  and  permanently  established. 

The  simple  hint  is  all.  Our  readers  may  safely 
trust  our  own  taste  and  temperament  and  most 
ingrained,  inveterate  habit,  that  we  shall  not  often 
bore  them  (as  we  indeed  have  never  done  before), 
with  tallc  ahout  our  paper,  to  the  abridgement  of 
the  real  matter  of  the  paper  itself. 

We  wiU.  only  here  add,  that  our  present  model 
is  intended  to  serve  only  until  it  shall  have  paid 
for  itself.  After  that,  we  mean  to  improve  it 
and  enlarge  it  from  time  to  time,  in  every  prac- 
ticable way. 


Mozart's  Symphony  in  E  b. 

The  two  first  movements  of  this  beautiful  work 
were  given  at  the  last  Afternoon  Concert.  It 
had  been  once  before  played  in  Boston  (the  en- 
tire symphony)  at  the  Concerts  of  the  Germania 
Musical  Society  last  winter.  It  is  one  of  the 
four  great  symphonies  composed  by  Mozart,  about 
the  time  of  his  Don  Giovanni,  in  1786-8.  The 
others  are  the  one  in  D,  the  one  in  G  minor 
(played  a  year  ago  by  our  Musical  Fund  orches- 
tra), and  the  glorious  "  Jupiter "  in  C.  Why 
this  one  bears  among  the  musicians  the  name  of 
the  "  Swan  "  Symphony,  as  it  was  set  down  in  the 
bill,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  ;  since  it  was  by 
no  means  the  last  work  or  "  Swan-song "  of  the 
composer.  It  was  composed  in  1788,  in  the  same 
year  with,  but  before  the  "  G  minor  "  and  the 
"  Jupiter,"  before  his  three  operas,  Cosi  fan  tutti, 
Die  Zauherflote  and  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,  and  of 
course  before  the  Requiem,  which  naturaUy  should 
be  Mozart's  swan-song. 

Howbeit,  the  name  is  of  no  consequence ;  it  is 
a  most  beautiful  symphony,  although  not  standing 
in  the  same  exalted  category  with  the  two  later 
ones  above-named ;  and  we  thank  the  little  orches- 
tra for  its  exertions  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
half  of  it,  since  "  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread."  We  are  sure  it  was  enjoyed  enough  to 
warrant  the  performance  of  the  whole  hereafter. 
Especially  the  Andante,  which,  starting  with  a  very 
simple  and  apparently  unpromising  theme,  and 
borrowing  but  few  incidental  thoughts  upon  its 
way,  develops  gradually  into  a  depth  and  fullness 
of  expression,  now  touching  the  saddest  depths  of 
human  experience,  and  finally  returning  to  the 
first  theme  and  key  with  a  sweet  serenity  of 
spirit,  which  makes  one  feel  that  Music,  in  its 


highest  forms  of  art,  as  in  its  merest  melodies,  is 
but  an  infinitely  varied,  ever  fresh  discourse  upon 
the  one  text  of  the  human  heart  and  human  des- 
tiny. 

"  Thought  is  deeper  than  all  speech. 
Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought." 

The  orchestra,  (in  their  vacation  we  may  say 
it,)  have  appeared  to  enter  upon  the  ground  of 
Symphony  a  little  timidly.  We  beg  them  to  take 
courage  and  proceed.  They  certainly  will  find 
that  in  the  long  run  audiences  can  be  held  in 
Boston,  only  by  the  assurance  of  hearing  music  of 
the  higher  order.  Waltzes  and  Marches,  Vai'ia- 
tions  and  "  Arrangements  "  from  operas  are  very 
well  by  way  of  alternation ;  but  we  New^Eng- 
landers  are  a  people,  who  go  also  to  learn,  where 
we  go  to  be  amused,  and  we  can  hardly  pardon 
ourselves  the  indulgence  of  the  musical  sense,  un- 
less we  can  make  th(5  concert  in  some  sense  an 
equivalent  for  the  Lyceum  or  the  good  book. 
We  know  there  is  some  pedantry  about  this  with 
not  a  few :  but  Heaven  send  us  more  of  it,  we 
say,  if  it  will  only  lead  our  people  to  open  their 
ears  and  their  souls  to  those  nobler  works  of 
music,  which  are  sure  in  the  end  to  make  the 
deepest  lovers. 


German  "  Saengerbund  "  in  Boston. 

Until  the  great  congress  of  the  German  singing 
societies  in  New  York,  we  were  not  aware,  and 
probably  most  of  our  readers  were  not,  of  the 
existence  of  one  of  these  musical  unions  in  this 
city.  A  few  evenings  since,  by  the  polite  invita- 
tion of  their  leader  and  teacher,  Mr.  Kkeissmann, 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  one  of  their 
meetings.  Twice  a  week  they  assemble,  to  the 
number  of  about  twenty-five,  all  plain,  hard- 
working mechanics,  not  a  professional  musician 
among  them,  to  seek  a  social,  genial  and  inspiring 
alternation  from  the  day's  tolls,  by  singing  together 
some  of  the  noble  four-part  Lieder  written  ex- 
pressly for  male  voices  by  some  of  the  greatest 
German  composers.  For  the  "  Liedertafeln," 
"  Liederkreise,"  &c.,  have  become  so  important  a 
feature  in  German  social  Hfe,  as  to  demand  sup- 
phes  of  this  sort  from  the  fountains  of  the  very 
best.  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Reichardt,  Schu- 
mann —  all  the  inspired  ones,  have  written  music 
for  this  use. 

The  Boston  society  is  in  its  infancy,  and  has 
much  to  learn  by  practice ;  but  it  has  good  mate- 
' rials,  good  spirit  (the  real  German  spirit  for  music), 
a  good  teacher,  and  thus  armed  with  good  Kern- 
Deutschheit,  it  is  bound  to  reaUze  good  music. 
They  take  it  very  socially  ;  seated  at  tables  in  a 
half-circle  round  a  large  room,  (nor  do  they  sing 
a  whit  the  worse,  we  fancy,  for  the  national  fea- 
ture of  the  foaming  cans  of  Bayerische  Bier),  the 
teacher  at  the  piano  in  the  centre,  and  the  note 
books  in  hand,  they  study  patiently  into  a  piece 
till  they  have  learned  the  "  hang  of  it,"  the  lights 
and  shades,  &c.,  and  then  standing  up  rehearse  it 
in  a  freer  style.  Their  drill  is  thorough  and  their 
progress  corresponding.  We  listened  to  some 
pieces  of  a  most  impressive  character,  rendered 
more  so  by  the  careful  regard  to  pianissimo  and 
accent.  Among  others  was  the  exquisite  night 
piece  to  Goethe's  words  :  Unter  alien  Gipfeln  ist 
Ruli,  which  produced  such  an  impression  in  New 
York,  as  given  by  the  combined  chorus.  Two  or 
three  noble  pieces  of  Mendelssohn,  too,  were 
finely  rendered. 


We  know  not  but  we  are  betraying  confidence 
by  so  free  a  notice.  But  we  do  it  to  call  attention 
to  and  to  commend  a  social  practice  in  itself  so 
excellent.  These  leagues  of  harmony  are  also 
leagues  of  friendship,  patriotism  and  the  great 
humanitary  sentiment.  Why  are  they  not  prac- 
ticable among  Americans  ?  and  why  should  we 
not  ere  long  have  our  great  annual  festivals  and 
congresses  of  Glee  Clubs  (to  take  the  English 
name  that  comes  the  nearest  to  it)  ? 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  it  is  proposed  to 
introduce  occasionally  a  strain  from  the  Saenger- 
bund into  the  next  series  of  Afternoon  Concerts 
of  the  "  Germania  Serenade  Band " ;  it  would 
make  an  interesting  feature.  There  is  a  freshness 
and  genuineness  about  this  German  part-singing 
which  seldom  becomes  hacknied  like  our  Yankee 
Psalm  and  Glee  singing. 


Madame  Soxtag.  The  approaching  visit  of 
this  great  artist,  long  since  acknowledged  the 
greatest  singer  whom  Northern  Europe  has  pro- 
duced, until  the  Lind's  appearance,  naturally 
excites  a  desire  to  know  something  of  her  career 
and  her  artistic  quality  in  the  estimation  of  the 
best  judges  in  the  old  world.  We  have  read 
many  elaborate  notices  of  her  in  German,  French 
and  English  papers,  but  have  found  nothing  so 
clear,  so  pleasantly  written,  and  apparently  so 
well-weighed  as  the  article  which  we  translate  on 
the  first  page  from  a  French  volume,  pubhshed  a 
year  since,  entitled  Critique  ei  Litterature  Musi- 
cales,  par  P.  ScuDO. 

This  book  contains  a  series  of  essays  on  musical 
topics,  shedding  light  over  nearly  the  whole  his- 
tory of  music.  They  originally  appeared  as 
occasional  contributions  to  some  of  the  Parisian 
journals,  for  which  M.  Scudo  wrote  as  musical 
critic.  They  evince  a  large  and  catholic  taste  in 
music,  partial  to  the  real  classic  masters  and 
faithfully  cautioning  his  readers  against  the  bril- 
liant materiahsm  of  the  modern  schools.  Well 
might  he  be  above  all  narrow  nationality  <tf  taste ; 
for  according  to  his  own  account  in  his  Preface, 
he  was  born  in  Venice,  where  he  breathed  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Italian  masters ;  was  educated  in 
Germany  by  masters  formed  after  the  ways  of 
Bach  and  Handel,  Mozart  and  Beethoven ;  and 
has  since  lived  in  Paris,  in  the  daily  hearing  of 
the  Conservatoire  and  the  Grand  Opera,  and  fa- 
miliar with  the  latest  wonders  of  Listz  and  Ber- 
lioz. Thus  the  music  of  passion,  the  music  of 
deep  thought  and  spirituality,  and  the  music  of 
effect,  have  all  had  their  share  in  his  culture  as  a 
widely  appreciative  critic.  We  are  sure  his 
piece  on  Mme.  Sontag  will  be  read  with  interest. 


Mme.  Alboni.  The  famous  contralto  is  yet 
properly  to  commence  her  public  career  in  Amer- 
ica ;  since  the  two  concerts  given  in  New  York, 
previous  to  her  summer  rambles  to  Niagara  and 
Newport,  were  evidently  unseasonable,  and  merely 
served  to  give  a  taste  of  her  quality  by  taking  off 
the  edge  of  the  eager  Gotham  curiosity.  She  is 
to  commence  in  earnest,  according  to  all  accounts, 
a  little  before  Sontag,  and  then  we  shall  have  two 
of  the  greatest  vocal  celebrities  of  Europe  in  the 
field,  to  comfort  us  for  the  loss  of  the  one  greater, 
who  has  left  us. 

Alboni  is  a  contralto ;  (that  is,  chiefly  famed  in 
contralto  parts,  though  in  compass  her  voice  is 
fairly  a  mezzo  soprano  ;)  and  there  is  an  idle 
prejudice   abroad  in  the  community,  that  a  con- 
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tralto  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  only  something 
second  rate.  Who  is  going  to  be  much  excited 
about  a  lady  who  only  "  sings  second "  ?  is  the 
question  that  readily  rises  to  some  minds.  But 
this  is  a  great  mistake ;  there  is  no  more  interest- 
ing quality  of  voice  than  the  contralto  ;  it  is  as 
capable  as  any  other  of  the  most  passionate 
expression  in  music,  and  was  employed  by  Rossini 
for  the  principal  character  in  several  of  his 
operas. 

We  propose  giving  to  our  readers,  from  the 
same  author  who  has  sketched  us  Sontag,  a  brief 
history  of  the  principal  contralti,  ending  vrith 
Alboni. 


Dk.  Moschziskek,  whose  card  appeiirs  on  the  nest 
page,  has  been  for  sometime  favorably  known  to  us  as  a 
gentleman  of  literaiy  accomplishments,  and  a  writer  in 
the  English  as  well  as  in  his  native  German  language. 
He  was  for  a  year  or  two  a  frequent  contributor  to  re- 
views in  London,  and  since  then  has  been  similarly  en- 
gaged in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  now  concludes 
to  make  literature  secondary,  and  returns  to  the  profes- 
sion for  which  he  formerly  studied,  of  an  Oculist.  Dr. 
M.  is  the  son  of  a  distinguished  Oculist  in  Prussia,  and 
brings  high  testimonials  of  his  own  title  to  advise  and 
treat  in  diseases  to  which  literary  men  are  so  often  sub- 
ject.   He  also  attends  to  diseases  of  the  ear. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

liocal. 

The  Musical  Coisvention,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Baker,  Joiikson,  Southard,  &c.,  commences 
(as  will  be  seen  by  the  advertisement)  on  Tuesday  next, 
at  10  A.  M.  at  the  Melodeon.  It  will  continue  ten  days, 
and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  large  gathermg  of 
teachers,  choristers,  members  of  former  classes,  and 
friends  of  music  generally. 

Two  hours  each  day  will  be  devoted  to  lessons  in 
musical  Notation,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  teachers ;  one 
hour  to  lessons  in  Harmony ;  one  to  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Voice ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  will  be  spent 
in  the  practice  of  Hymn-tunes,  Choruses,  Glees,  &o.,  by 
the  best  masters. 

Ne-w   York. 

The  French  Opera  Troupe  are  perfomiin?  at 
Castle  Garden.  Auber's  Diamants  da  la  Couronne  has 
di-awn  more  by  the  charm  of  the  music,  than  of  the 
orchestra  and  singers,  if  we  may  trust  the  Tribune, 
which  "  cannot  shut  its  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  large 
majority  of  M.  Fiot's  troupe  are  mere  douhlures."  M. 
Graat  is  "  husky  "  ;  M.  Montalar's  voice  has  none  of  the 
"  richness  or  volume  imphed  in  the  word  bass  " ;  Mme. 
Pillot  is  "  neat  and  lively,  with  a  good  deal  of  jeu, 
smirking,  smiling  and  ogling,  according  to  the  most 
approved  laws  of  Vaudeville,"  but  has  "  very,  very  little 
voice;"  the  tenor,  Dubiinay,  is  favorably  noticed;  as 
also  M.  Diguet,  a  hght  baritone,  of  flexibility  and  sweet- 
ness, and  accustomed  to  take  leading  comic  parts.  But 
it  is  said  to  be  worth  a  visit  to  Castle  Garden  to  hear 
Mme  Fleury-Jolly  alone ; 

"  To  her  rightly  belongs  the  glory  of  having  satisfied 
the  audience  with  the  X>iamants.  She  is  a  tried  perform- 
er, having  taken  the  leading  parts  at  the  Salle  Favart 
some  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  Since  then  we  understand 
that  New  Orleans  has  been  the  scene  of  her  tiiumphs. 
A  light  soprano,  of  large  compass,  though  unsafe  in  the 
higher  notes,  sometimes  deliciously  soft  and  tender,  and 
occasionally  almost  shrill,  Mme.  Fleury's  organ  is  well 
suite.d  to  the  roles  of  amoureiise  in  the  lively  creations  of 
Auber,  Adam  and  Boieldieu.  She  has  not  the  tone  of 
Mme.  Thillon,  and  is  mferior  to  that  lady  as  an  actress ; 
but  in  such  a  part  as  Calarina,  that  spectator  would  be 
fastidious  who  would  indulge  in  frequent  criticism." 

The  r;-jfe«e  justly  adds: 

"  The  substitution  of  the  French  repertoire  of  comic 
opera,  in  its  original  shape,  for  the  miserable  travesties 
which  are  imported  from  London,  will  be  a  matter  of 
congratulation  to  every  lover  of  the  science,  and  to  all 
who  can  enjoy  hvely,  exhilarating  music. 

Mme.  DtiRASD.    Western  papers,  taking  their  pitch 
from  Prentice  of  Louisville,  .are  hymning  the  praises  of 
this  lady,  who  is  giving  concerts  together  with  Sig. 
■(  k    Novell!.     Says  Prentice : 


"  Her  appearance  as  she  came  upon  the  stage  prepared 
the  beholders  to  expect  the  voice  of  an  angel,  and  they 
were  not  disappointed.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  ex- 
quisite sweetness  of  her  tones.  Her  every  sonj'  was 
encored  most  rapturously.  No  other  vocalist  since  Jenny 
Lind  has  been  gi'eeted  with  so  much  enthusiasm." 

Says  the  Detroit  Tribune  of  her  concerts  in  that  place 
(by  the  way  we  are  glad  to  see  nothing  said  tliis  time 
of  "  giyt  concerts  ") : 

"  She  has  a  voice  that  is  sweetness  and  melody  itself, 

and  a  face  and  expression  as  sweet  as  her  voice 

Her  soul  seems  to  be  breathed  out  in  every  note.     There 

is  no  distortion  of  countenance But  the  melody 

flows  from  her  mouth  as  though  her  head  and  heart  were 
an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  sweet  sounds  and  deep  feel- 
ing.    Every  thing  is  natural,  easy,  graceful." 

Mrs.  Bostwick,  also,  was  announced  for  a  concert  in 
Detroit. 

Concert  Swindle.  A  so-called  "  donation  concert " 
came  oS'  recently  at  Louisville. 

"  By  flaming  handbills  and  other  means  about  eight 
hundred  persons  assembled  at  the  Mozart  Hall,  each 
expecting  to  draw  a  splendid  prize.  The  prizes  were 
distributed  at  the  close  of  the  perfonnance  in  small 
boxes,  by  a  special  committee,  but  when  the  boxes  were 
opened,  instead  of  watches,  jewels,  pencils,  etc.,  etc., 
nothing  was  found  but  candy,  sugar  plums,  and  soap." 

Shade  of  Mozart !  The  statue  of  thy  Commendatore 
should  have  stalked  into  that  hall,  with  ponderous  to  ia  ta, 
and  made  a  grand  finale  of  the  business,  a  la  Don 
Giovanni. 

Madame  Thillon  has  given  a  concert  in  Milwaukie. 
The  Bedly  Wisconsin  has  a  clever  description  thereof: 

"  As  a  singer,  Mme.  Thillon  is  above  medi- 
ocrity, but  far  below  the  stars  at  present  adorning  the 
musical  firmament.  She  is  utterly  devoid  of  style,  and 
all  expression  is  absorbed  in  the  evident  consciousness 
that  her  person,  not  her  song,  is  the  attraction.  The 
ballad  of  '  Jeannette  and  Jeanneau,'  which  she  sang  on 
the  encore  of  '  Lilly  Bell,'  was  given  with  a  good  deal  of 
archness  and  still  more  mannerism.  Her  movements  of 
body  are  not  ungraceful,  (those  of  plump  women  seldom 
are,)  but  her  arms  were  used  in  an  awkward  manner,  the 
elbows  being  moved  in  the  effort  of  singing,  very  like  the 
wings  of  a  cock  when  preparing  to  crow.  The  dress  of 
Mme.  Thillon  in  the  first  part  of  the  concert  was  in 
good  taste  —  that  is  to  the  credit  of  her  mantua-maker; 
her  ornaments,  flowers,  head-dress,  &c.,  were  garish  and 
profuse  —  the  credit  of  those  is  her  own.  As  to  personal 
appearance  she  is  what  the  English  would  call  a  charm- 
ing woman.  She  fills  the  idea  of  a  Hebe  rather  than  of 
a  Venus  or  one  of  the  Graces  —  plump,  fair,  vivacious, 
and  —  to  a  man  —  irresistible.  In  stature  she  is  below 
the  medium  height,  in  figure  a  trifle  more  than  plump  — 
her  head  is  atti'active,  her  hair  dark,  glossy  and  luxuri- 
ant, her  forehead  high  and  broad,  her  eyebrows  beauti- 
fully marked,  her  eyes  large,  lustrou's  and  languishing, 
her  nose  a  trifle  too  thick  and  too  long,  her  mouth  large 
with  fine  teeth,  her  chin  almost  double,  and  a  neck  which 
places  the  head  faultlessly  upon  the  shoulders.  Mme. 
fhillon  is  very  charming,  but  in  form  and  feature  is  by 
no  means  the  incarnation  of  one's  ideal  of  womanly 
beauty. 

"  The  second  part  of  the  entertainment,  '  The  World's 
Fair,'  had  for  its  ultimate  object  the  display  of  Mme. 
Thillon's  charms  in  different  costumes.  The  piece  is 
well  designed  and  abounds  in  '  Irish  wit.'  It  is  as  full  of 
puns  as  a  pudding-stone  is  of  plums.  Mr.  Hudson  ap- 
peared to  advantage.  As  a  musical  entertainment  the 
whole  affair  savored  strongly  of  humbug ;  as  a  sort  of 
musical  pantomime  got  up  as  a  pretext  for  the  display 
of  a  pretty  woman,  it  was  a  very  creditable  affair. 

"  We  should  not  forget  to  state  that  Mons.  Thillon 
played  one  of  De  Berriot's  'variations'  on  the  vioHn 
with  unusual  taste  and  skill.  The  audience  seemed 
delighted  vnth  the  performance,  although  by  shrugs  of 
the  shoulders  and  shakes  of  the  head.  Monsieur  seemed 
to  deprecate  their  applause  and  to  intimate  that  the 
thing  was  done  by  no  means  to  his  oivn  satisfaction." 

Ijoudon. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.  The  production  of  Spohr's 
Fatist  has  been  the  gi-eat  event  of  the  season.  Dr.  Spohr 
himself  presided  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  piece,  having 
enjoyed  an  extra  number  of  rehearsals,  was  most  admi- 
rably performed  in  the  presence  of  all  the  musicians  and 
amateurs  of  distinction,  foreign  and  native,  then  in  the 
metropolis.  Faust  was  composed  and  produced  at 
Vienna,  forty  years  ago,  when  Spohr  was  a  young  man. 
The  libretto,  a  wretched  affair,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Goethe's  poem,  except  a  few  allusions ;  it  does  not  even 
avail  itself  of  the  pathetic  and  eminently  musical  char- 
acter of  Margaret.  The  story  is  treated  more  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  dramatic  versions,  like  Kit  Marlow's. 
We  take  the  following  abstract  from  the  Times: 

"  In  the  Faust  of  the  opera,  we  are  presented  silnply 


■with  a  man  who,  while  not  destitute  of  good  impulses,  is 
so  completely  the  slave  of  his  passions  that  he  becomes 
an  easy  prey  to  Mephistophiles.  He  has  sworn  to  rescue 
a  lady  named  Cunigunda  from  the  hands  of  one  Gulf, 
an  unprhicipled  baron,  who  has  confined  her  in  a  fortress 
to  force  her  to  his  own  ends.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, Faust  has  imbibed  an  attachment  for  Rosa,  a 
maiden  in  humbler  life,  who  for  the  time  absorbs  his 
whole  attention.  Rosa  and  Cunigunda  are  the  stars  that 
rule  the  fortunes  of  Faust,  and  are  used  by  Mephis- 
tophiles as  the  means  of  bringing  him  to  his  ruin.  Hav- 
ing won  the  affections  of  Rosa,  he  obtains  an  interview 
with  her,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  interrupted  by 
Mephistophiles,  who  apprises  him  that  he  is  accused  by 
Franz,  a  lover  of  Rosa,  of  having  caused  the  death  of 
her  mother  by  magic,  and  must  make  his  escape  forth- 
with.  Soon  aftei",  Franz  and  his  followers  come  to  sub- 
stantiate the  words  of  Mephistophiles,  and  Faust,  who, 
under  a  compact  with  his  fiendish  confidant,  has  been 
endowed  with  miraculous  powers,  effects  his  liberation 
by  flying  through  the  air.  We  next  find  Faust  beneath 
the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Gulf,  from  whose  power,  by 
the  same  superhuman  means,  he  rescues  Cunigunda. 
The  baron  setting  him  at  defiance,  Faust  causes  his 
castle  to  be  destroyed  by  flames,  and  its  owner  to  be 
carried  away  by  demons.  Cunigunda  being  restored  to 
the  arms  of  her  lover.  Count  Hugo,  Faust  immediately 
conceives  a  passion  for  her.  He  attends  the  rendezvous 
of  the  witches  at  the  summit  of  the  Blocksberg,  in  com- 
pany with  Mephistophiles,  and  obtains  from  Sicorax  a 
potion  which  renders  the  drunker  irresistible  in  the  eyes 
of  women.  Furnished  with  this,  he  appears  at  the  nup- 
tial feast  of  Hugo  and  Cunigunda,  where  he  makes  love 
to  the  bride.  Meanwhile,  Mephistopheles  warns  Hugo 
of  his  danger,  and  the  latter  attacks  Faust,  who  kills 
him  and  escapes.  Rosa,  who  has  seen  Faust  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  the  m.arriage  of  Hugo 
and  Cunigunda,  has  followed  him  in  male  atthe,  and 
witnesses  this  catastrophe.  In  the  last  scene,  for  reasons 
only  kno^m  to  the  hbrettist,  Cunigunda  and  Rosa  meet 
together  in  Faust's  house  at  Strasburg.  Faust's  treach- 
ery is  then  discovered  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Mephistophiles.  Rosa  escapes  and  drowns  herself,  while 
Cunigunda,  learning  that  Faust  was  the  murderer  of  her 
husband,  after  vainly  attempting  to  stab  him  with  a 
dagger,  quits  him  in  despair.  Faust  is  then  left  alone 
with  Slephistophiles,  who  informs  him  that  the  compact 
is  at  an  end,  and  summons  demons  to  appear  and  seize 
their  prey.  The  piece  is  altogether  a  jumble.  The 
incidents  are  forced  and  artificial.  Faust  has  no  distinc- 
tive character;  the  two  women  are  pure  abstractions; 
and  Mephistophiles,  in  spite  of  his  soliloquies,  is  utterly 
incomprehensible.  Out  of  such  a  legend,  nevertheless, 
something  better  might  easily  have  been  made.  Spohr's 
music  would,  however,  have  immortahzed  a  worse 
libretto." 

Here  was  a  thoroughly  German  work,  sung  upon  the 
ItaKan  stage,  in  the  Italian  language,  by  Italian  singers 
and,  to  suit  it  to  the  circumstances,  with  accompanied 
recitative  purposely  added  by  the  composer,  in  place  of 
the  dialogue  in  the  original. 

"  Yet,"  says  the  Daily  News,  "  with  all  these  disad- 
vantages and  difiicultifcs,  Spohr  has  produced  a  work — 
not  so  attractive,  we  think,  as  his  charming  '  Jessonda,' 
but  possessed  of  much  gi'andeur  and  beauty.  Written 
in  his  youth,  it  belongs  to  the  school  of  MozaVt,  of  whom 
it  shows  traces  (but  by  no  means  plagiarisms)  in  every 
scene  —  in  construction,  melodic  phraseology,  and  instru- 
mentation; the  principal  difi'erences  consisting  in  the 
greater  use  of  the  chromatic  scale,  more  studied  v.ariety 
of  modulation,  and  greater  fulness  and  elaboration  in  the 
orchestral  accompaniments.  Fine  as  the  music  is,  this 
elabor.ate  style  gives  it  an  effect  of  heaviness  arising 
from  want  of  reUef ;  and  this  effect  is  aggi-avated  by  the 
excessive  length  of  the  opera  —  excessive,  we  mean, 
relatively  to  the  amount  of  its  substantial  matter;  for, 
though  it  is  not  so  long  as  the  '  Huguenots '  or  the 
'  Prophfete,'  it  has  not  the  power  possessed  by  those 
pieces,  of  keeping  alive  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
audience. 

"  The  performance  was  admirable  in  every  respect. 
The  character  of  Faust  has  few  dramatic  capabilities; 
he  is  an  insipid  personage,  and  little  removed  from  a 
walking  gentleman.  But  there  is  fine  music  in  the  part, 
and  Ronconi  sang  it  beautifully.  The  air  in  the  first 
act,  "  E  I'amore  un  grato  fiore,"  was  a  masterpiece  of 
vocal  expression.  The  delicious  little  duet  between 
Faust  and  Rosina,  "  Ah,  se  11  ciel,"  was  sweetly  sung  bj' 
Ronconi  and  Mile.  Zerr,  who  sustained  the  part  of 
Rosina  very  agi'eeably.  Madame  Castellan  acquitted 
herself  splendidly  in  the  character  of  Cimegonda.  Her 
gi'eat  scena  in  the  first  act,  containing  the  air,  "  Ah,  un 
amore  fido  e  vero,"  which  in  beauty  and  expression  has 
scarcely  been  surpassed  by  Mozjirt  himself,  was  most 
exquisitely  given,  and  applauded  with  enthusiasm. 
Hugo,  like  Faust,  is  httle  better  than  a  walking  gentle- 
man; but  the  music  of  the  part  displayed  all  the  rich- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  Tamberlik's  voice,  and  his  success 
consequently  was  immense.  The  only  decidedly  dra- 
matic character  in  the  opera  is  Mephistophiles;  and  it 
certainly  is  Fonnes's  masterpiece.  Attired  after 
Retzch's  dra-ndng,  he  was  fiendlike  in  eveiy  tone, 
look,  and  motion ;  and  the  monologue  which  opens  the 
third  act  was  given  by  him  with  terrible  gi-andeur. 

"  The  choral  and  concerted  music  was  admir.ibly  per- 
formed ;  especially  the  magnificent  finale  to  the  first  act, 
a  most  powerful  piece  of  musical  paintmg.    The  music 
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of  the  witches'  festival  has  some  wild  and  quaint  pas- 
sages, but  it  falls  short  of  what  Weber  and  Mendelssohn 
have  taught  us  to  expect.  Every  thing  belonging  to 
the  spectacle — scenery,  costumes,  and  decoration — was 
got  up  with  the  splendor  which  distinguishes  this 
theatre." 


liintrtiBtmtEte. 


Musical  Convention  in  Boston. 

THE  ANNUAL  MUSIC  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  and  Mu- 
sical Convention,  under  the  direction  of  the  subscribers, 
will  be  lioldea  the  present  year,  in  the  Melodeos,  commencing 
on  TUESDAY,  Aug.  10,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  continuing  in 
session  ten  days.  Ticket.^,  -1:3  each,  may  be  obtained  at  A.  N. 
Johnson's  Piano  Forte  and  Music  Store,  No.  36  School  Street. 
Clergymen,  ladies  who  can  sing,  and  members  of  former  classes 
are  invited  to  attend  free  of  charge. 

B.  F.  BAKER. 
17  2t  A.  N.  JOHNSON. 

D.   B.   NEWIIALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

No.  344  Wasliington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10. t£_ 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIAWO   FOKTE    MANUFACTIIBEK, 

334  'Wasliiiigton   Street,  Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

N.   D.    COTTON, 

IMPOKTEK  AND   DEALER   LM 

Er^lish,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DEAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

]Vo.  13  Tremout  Row,  Boston. 

**.*    Wedding  and  Yisiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF   THE 

PIANOFORTE,SINGING  &,GUITAR, 

3  Seneca  St.,  comer  Harrison.  Avenne. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.    Also  MUSIC  AKllANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 


Boston,  July  31. 
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JOSEPH   L.    BATES, 

Ko.  1^9  IVasIiliigton  Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
129  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

Diseases  of  tlie  Eye  and  Ear. 

DR.  F.  A.  VOW   MOSCHZISKER,    German  Ocu- 
list, may  be  consulted  on  all  the  maladies  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear,  at  No.   ^1  Somerset  Street. 

Boston,  July  28.  17  3t 

HEWS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St..  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

I    AM    GOING    THERE, 

OR,  THE  DEATH   OP   LITTLE  EVA.     Written  and  in- 
scribed to  the  Readers  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  by  John 
S.  Adams. 
"  '  Uncle  Tom,'  said  Eva,  '  I  am  going  there.' 
"MVTiere,  Miss  Eva?' 

"  The  cliild  rose  and  pointed  her  little  hand  to  the  sky  ;  the 
glov?  of  evening  lit  her  golden  hair  and  flushed  cheeks  with  a 
kind  of  unearthly  radiance,  and  her  eyes  were  bent  earnestly 
on  the  skies."—  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

Words  adapted  to  a  favorite  Melody,  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated.   For  sale  by  the  Publisher, 

OI.IVER  DITSOIV,  115  TV^asMugton  St., 
and  by  all  Music  Dealers.  15  tf 

NEW   ORGAN   VOLUNTARIES- 
JUST  PUBLISHED, 

American  Church  Organ  Volimtaries. 

CAREFULLY  ARRANGED  expressly  for  the  use  of  Organ- 
ists who  have  not  had  sufl&cient  esperience  to  extemporise 
with  ease,  by  H.  S.  Cdtlek,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  A.  N.  Johnson,  Organist  at  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston.  These  Voluntaries  are  mostly  arranged  in  close  har- 
mony, and  can  readily  be  played  at  sight  by  those  who  can 
play  common  church  music.  They  are  specially  adapted  to 
American  church  service  with  regard  to  length,  &c,  and  are 
sufficient  in  number  to  enable  any  Organist  to  use  them  ex- 
clusively if  desired.  Price  $1.  Forwarded  by  mail,  postage 
free,  for  gSl.25. 

Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

14    tf  36  School  St.,  opposite  City  Hall. 


NEW  8l  valuable   MUSIC  BOOKS 

RECENTLY   PUBLISHED  BT 

OLIVER  DITSON.....BO^TOiV. 

SPOHR'S  GRAND  VIOLIIV  SCHOOIi,  being  an 
exact  reprint  of  the  latest  European  editions,  with  all  the 
author's  new  revisions  and  improvements.  One  volume, 
quarto.    Price,  $3. 

%*  Among  the  many  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  Violin 
School  one  is  remarkable,  that  the  Elementary  Instructions  do 
not  precede  the  practical  portion  of  the  work  as  in  other 
Schools,  but  are  combined  therewith  ;  by  this  union  the  pupil 
is  enabled  to  take  the  Violin  in  hand  at  the  first  lesson ;  in 
fact,  he  should  and  must  then  commence  with  it.     The  author's 
knowledge,  as  observable  in  his  Preface,  is  no  small  addition 
to  the  truly  practical  distinctions  of  this  School ;  his  style  is 
simple,  clear,  noble,  and  elegant,  alike  attractive  and  useful 
as  a  standard  to  the  pupil  as  to  the  master. 
Czerny's  Exercises  in  Velocity.     (30  Etudes  de  la 
Velocite,)  preceded  by  Nine  New  Introductory  Exercises,  and 
concluded  by  a  New  Study  on  Octaves,  (composed  expressly 
for  this  edition,)  for  the  Piano  Forte.     Prom  the  Nineteenth 
London  Edition,  with  Notes.    By  J.  A.  Hamilton.    In  three 
Numbers.    Price  of  each,  50  cents.    Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume, $1.25. 
%*  Calculated  to  develop  and  equalize  the  fingers,  and  to 
insure  the  utmost  hriUiancy  and  rapidity  of  execution. 
NEW  AND  ENLAR  GED  EDITION  OF 
Th.e  Senitnary  Class  Book  of  Music,  designed  for 
Seminaries,  High  Schools,  Private  Classes,  etc.,  containing 
Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Exercises,  Solfeggios,  and  a 
copious  selection  of  Secular  and  Sacred  Songs,  Duets  and 
Trios.     By  E.  L.  White  and  T.  Bissell. 
%*  The  above  work  has  been  before  the  public  only  one 
year,  yet  it  has  become  a  universal  favorite,  and  is  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.    During  the  past  year  every  inquiry  has 
been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  way  it  could  be  im- 
proved and  made  fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended,  and  from  suggestions  thus  obtained  the  publisher 
has  been  induced  to  add  to  and  in  other  ways  improve  it.     It 
is  now  pronounced  to  be  exactly  what  is  wanted^  and  as  such 
it  is  offered  to  the  public. 

[X^  Tlie  above  books  can  be  obtained  in  large  or  small 
quantities  of  the  publisher,  115  Washington  St.,  and  of  music 
dealers  and  booksellers  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canadas.  7    tf 

MUSIC    BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

BENJAMIN  B.  MUSSEY  &  CO. 

29   Coruliill,    Boston. 

BERTIWI'S    PIANO    PORTE    INSTRUCTOR. 
A  Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for  the  Piano  Porte. 

By  Henry  Bertini.  The  only  complete  and  correct  edition 

published. 

The  Modern  Harp,  or  BOSTON  SACRED  MELODIST. 
A  Collection  of  Church  Music.  By  E.  L.  Wbite  and  J.  E. 
Gould. 

Tlfce  Opera  Clioriis  Book.  Consisting  of  Trios,  Quar- 
tets, Quintets,  Solos,  and  Choruses,  from  the  most  pop- 
ular Operas.    By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

SabbatU  Scliool  Lnte.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
appropriate  Melodies,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath 
Schools. 

Tlie  Tyrolian  Ijyre.  A  Glee  Book  consisting  of  easy 
pieces,  arranged  mostly  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass  voices,  for  the  use  of  Societies,  Schools,  Clubs,  Choirs, 
and  the  social  circle.    By  E.  L.  White  and  John  E.  Gould. 

Sacred  Clioriis  Book.  Consisting  mostly  of  Selections 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Hatdn,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn, Romberg,  Neukomm,  Rossini,  &c.  &c.,  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte.  Suitable  for 
singing  societies,  and  advanced  schools.  By  Edward  L. 
White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

The  Jenny  Lind  Glee  Book.  Consisting  of  the 
most  popular  Songs  sung  by  Mad'lle  Jenny  Lind.  By 
David  Paine. 

Popular  Scliool  Sovl^  Books  ;  THE  WTIEATH 
OF  SCHOOL  SONGS.  By  Edward  L.  White  and  John  E. 
Gould. 

Elementary  Music  Book*    By  Benjamin  E.  Baeer. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

E.   H.  WADE, 

197  IVasIxlngtou   Street,   Boston. 

PtTBIilSHER  &  DEAI.ER  IN  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  every  description.  Publisher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.    PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  pubhshed  by  W.  H.  Oakes,  C.  Bradlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  JXTVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  G.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  Si.,  Boston, 

%*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  Tio.  36  Scliool  Street, 

(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 


BOSTON    MUSIC   HALL. 

TVfOTICE  is  hereby  giTen  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall  AsSO- 
i.  T  CIATION  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  the  use  of 
their  HALL  and  LECTURE  ROOM,  (entrance  on  Bumstead 
Place  and  on  Winter  Street,)  hy  Religious  Societies,  for  like 
purpose  of  regular  worship  on  Sundays,  after  the  15th  of  No- 
vember next. 

The  Music  Hall,  furnished  with  Org<in,  &c.,  will  seat  three 
thousand  persons,  and  the  Lecture  Room,  eight  hundred. 
AVritten  applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  at 
No.  39  Court  Street,  who  will  give  such  further  information  as 
shall  be  desired.  FRANCIS  L.  BATCUELDER, 

10    tf  Clerk  B,  M.  H.  A. 

CHOICE    MUSIC    BOOKS 

published  and  foe  sale  by 
OLIVER    DITSON, 

115    W asliinsfton     Street,    Boston. 

CZERNY'S  Method  for  the  Piano,     ....  5S3.00 

Bertini's  Instructions  for  the  Piano,      .        .        .  3.00 

Hunten's  Piano  Forte  Instructions,      ....  1,50 

The  Child's  First  Masic  Book, 50 

The  Piano  without  a  Master, .60 

The  Melodeon  without  a  Master, .60 

The  Guitar  without  a  Master, .50 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  for  Guitar,    ....  2.00 

Lablache's  Complete  Method  of  Singing,       .         .        .  2.50 

Vocal  Exercises  and  Solfeggios  —  Lowell  Mason,  .        .  1.00 

Spohr's  Violin  School, 3-00 

Wragg's  Flute  Instructor, 1.00 

Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,       ....  2.50 

The  Seminary  Class  Book  of  Music,       ....  .50 

Czerny's  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,     ....  .50 

Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music, .25 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass, ,75 

Five  Thousand  Musical  Terms — A  Complete  Dictionary,  .50 

Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS, 

GEO.  P.  REED  &.  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  !S24  to  -'S^U  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music- 

Tlie  Nightingale's  Nest,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  ti'anslated  by  Mr.  Thater  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.    Price,  ^6  the  dozen. 

Also  Beter's  New  Instructions  for  the  Piano;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  Julius  Knokk,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.    Price,  ®2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Hatdn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Von  "Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.    tf 

CZERNY'S  PIANO  PORTE  METHOD. 

As  a  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable. — 
London  Morning  Chronicle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utility  it  can  never  be  surpassed. — 
/.  A.  Ha^nilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  superior  to  all  others. 
— Drawing-Room  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  publications. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  aU  other  methods. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

Ifc  is  calculated  to  impart  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — Baltimore  Patriot. 

A  book  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorough  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Sun. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  published. — Norfolk  County 
Journal. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work. — 
N.  Y.  Scientific  American. 

The  most  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind. — Mason's 
Choral  Advocate. 

A  deservedly  popular  work. — Philadelphia  Mercury. 

Czerny  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
berg,  Listz  and  Doehler. — La  France  Musicale. 

This  book  must  be  of  great  value  in  schools  and  families. — 
N.  Y.  Observer. 

There  is  no  book  published,  which  can  compare  with  this. — 
East  Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  people. — Boston  Transcript. 

Powerful  aids  to  the  learner  are  embraced  in  this  work. — 
Message  Bird. 

It  is  a  standard  work  in  the  musical  circles  of  Great  Britain. 
~-The  As7nonean. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers  in  the 
Union.  Apr  10.    tf 

J.   BUTTERFIELD, 

AT  THE  OFFICE  OF 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 
21   Scliool   Street,   Boston. 

RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  lines,)  or  less,  first  insertion,     .    .  ©0.50 
"  "  "  each  additional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

*'  "  each  additional  insertion,      .     .        50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    AUGUST    14,    1852. 


NO.  19. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
21  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TWO  DOLLARS   PEK  ANNUM,   (iN   ADV.VSCE.) 

J^or  Rates  of  Advertising^  see  last  page. 
Postage,  in  advance,  for  any  distance  not  exceeding 
fifty  miles,  Jive  cents  pel"  quarter ;  for  any  distance  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  miles,  ten  cents  per  quarter. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFJIOE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  School  St. 
By  REDDING  &  CO.,  8  Slate  St. 
"   GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Row. 
"    DEXTER  &  BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"    SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  483  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
"    MASON  &  LAly,  23  Park  Row,  New   York. 
"    G.  ANDRE,  229   Cliestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
"    P.  D.  BENTEEN,  Baltimore. 
"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,   Cincinnati,   O. 
"   HOLBROOK  &  LONG,   Cleveland,  O. 

Persons  ivilling  to  become  Agents  for  procuring  subscribers, 
especidtty  Music-Dealers  and  Teachers,  are  invited  to  correspond 
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[From  the  "Life  anb  Woeks  of  Mozabt,"  by  Odubicheff.] 
OPERA   BEFORE   MOZART. 

(Concluded.) 

IV. 

GLUCK  AND   PICCINI. 

Gluck  was  even  greater  as  a  tliinker  than  as 
a  musician.  From  grounds  of  reflection,  the 
Opera  Seria,  to  which  he  had  paid  the  tribute  of 
his  youth,  accompanied  by  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess, in  Italy,  disgusted  him ;  and  he  began  to 
reflect  radically  upon  the  conditions  of  lyric 
tragedy,  tried  to  bring  them  into  appKcation  in 
his ,  Orfeo,  and  developed  them  in  writing  in  the 
preface  to  his  Alceste,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  In  this  remarkable 
piece,  in  which  the  rule  goes  before  the  example, 
Gluck  points  out  all  the  faults  of  the  musical 
and  poetical  composition  of  the  Italian  opera  and 
unfolds  his  system,  which  he  founds  upon  the 
principle  of  lyric-dramatic  truth,  whose  applica- 
tion he  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  opera,  which 
he  binds  strictly  together,  exterminating  all  ac- 
cessory ornaments  as  superfluous,  substituting 
accurate  expression  of  the  words  for  forms  intro- 
duced in  the  interests  of  routine  and  of  the 
singers,  ordering  the  movement  of  the  music  by 
the  action,  and  making  the  poet  in  everything  the 
indispensable  counsellor  and  inseparable  guide  of 
the  musician.  These  maxims,  to  which  Gluck's 
scores  furnish  the  best  commentary  and  at  this 
day  the  best  criticism  upon  whatever  there  may 
be  extravagant  in  them,  contained  nothing  but 
-|  K    the   principles  of  the  French   composers.     The 
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distinction  between  them  and  Gluck  however, 
consists  in  this,  that  they  entirely  lost  sight  of 
their  end  in.  the  means  of  execution  and  that 
Gluck  was  not  the  man  to  be  deceived  in  that 
way.  The  followers  of  Lulli  very  honestly 
imagined,  that  they  only  needed  to  imitate 
materialhj  the  inflexion  and  the  shades  of  the 
voice,  which  characterize  such  and  such  passions 
in  every  day  Kfe.  When  they  had  let  rage,  re- 
morse and  revenge  howl,  when  they  had  indicated 
such  moods  as  despondency,  sorrow  and  lamenta- 
tion by  smothered  tones,  they  fancied  they  had 
done  all,  and  no  one  thought  of  the  melodic  sense 
or  nonsense,  which  might  result  from  the  putting 
together  of  their  hollow-ringing  and  shrieking 
notes ;  the  selections  of  chords  troubled  them 
about  as  little,  provided  they  were  always  fuU  and 
noisy.  Moreover  they  had  remarked,  that  the 
passions  in  reality  announce  themselves  not  only 
by  the  motion,  but  also  by  the  higJier  or  lozuer 
tones  of  the  voice  ;  that  some  express  themselves 
rapidly,  others  slowly,  and  that  as  a  general  rule 
in  speaking  we  do  not  follow  a  definite  rhythm. 
Hence  they  thought  it  clearly  followed,  that,  if 
they  changed  the  movement  and  the  measure  with 
every  word,  and  made  the  rhythm  so  irregular,  as 
to  disturb  every  impression  and  cause  all  sense  of 
unity  to  vanish  from  the  music,  they  attained  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  truth.  In  this  way  the 
French  composers  drew  their  conclusions,  owing 
to  the  false  theory  of  their  time,  which  placed 
music  in  the  category  of  the  so-called  imitative 
arts  ;  and  it  was  this  that  made  it,  leaving  exe- 
cution out  of  the  question,  so  intolerable  to  for- 
eigners. 

To  declare,  that  a  musician  like  Gluck  could 
not  have  made  such  wretched  mistakes,  woidd 
still  be  no  great  compliment  for  him.  Gluck, 
not  only  understood  the  true,  more  various 
and  more  powerful  declamation  better  than  all 
the  musicians  before  him ;  he  also  knew,  that  the 
chief  effects  and  the  most  essential  significance  of 
music  lay  in  its  own  proper  elements,  and  that 
therefore,  to  found  musical  tragedy,  it  was  not 
enough  to  perfect  the  Recitative  and  measured 
declamation,  the  only  kind  of  song,  which  admits 
of  a  free  and  almost  ideal  intonation  of  the  speak- 
ing voice ;  but  that  there  was  need,  especially,  of 
arias,  choruses  and  concerted  pieces,  whose  dra- 
matic expression  is  brought  out  by  means  of 
melody,  accords  and  rhythm  ;  —  things,  which 
have  absolutely  no  material  resemblance  with 
speech. 


If  we  consult  a  comparative  view  of  the  musical 
statistics  of  Europe,  from  the  time  when  Gluck 
projected  his  plan,  we  shall  easily  convince  our- 
selves that  France  was  the  only  land  which 
could  and  would  receive  it.  Italy  would  have 
put  its  originator  under  ban  as  a  heresiarch,  the 
public  would  have  made  merry  at  his  expense,  and 
the  singers  would  have  treated  him  very  much  as 
the  Bacchantes  did  the  hero  of  his  Vienna  opera, 
the  Orfeo.  Germany,  which  in  the  opera  was  still 
tributary  to  Italy,  Hasse's  Germany,  would  have 
been  quite  as  backward  about  recognizing  Gluck, 
as  it  was  twenty  years  afterwards  about  under- 
standing MozAET.  France  on  the  contrary,  was 
entirely  ready  to  receive  the  new  lyric-dramatic 
code,  which  was  nothing  but  the  completion  and 
perfection  of  its  own.  The  reigning  masters  of 
its  royal  academy,  the  numerous  battalions  of 
its  orchestra,  its  singe,  s,  its  ';ho.;dts  and  its 
dancers,  the  pens  of  its  poets,  seemed  only  to 
be  waiting  for  a  musician.  Gluck  came  and 
accomplished  that,  of  which  the  Florentines 
had  dreamed ;  he  solved  the  great  problem  of 
lyric  tragedy,  so  far  as  it  was  possible.  Imagine 
with  what  enthusiasm  and  with  what  intoxication 
a  people,  for  whom  dramatic  excitements  formed 
the  highest  mental  satisfaction,  welcomed  the 
reality  of  a  musical  drama,  after  already  wor- 
shipping its  shadow  in  the  shapeless  produc- 
tions of  their  native  composers.  The  national 
party,  far  from  disquieting  themselves  about 
the  triumphs  of  a  foreigner,  spontaneously  re- 
cognized him  as  their  interpreter  and  their 
head;  —  a  proof  that  Gluck  had  thoroughly 
understood  how  to  seize  the  thought  and  taste  of 
the  nation ;  the  thought,  which  they  had  well 
comprehended,  without  being  able  to  realize  it ; 
the  taste,  which  accepted  alternation,  because  it 
promised  them  a  new  enjoyment.  This  was  an 
immense  success,  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  the 
theatre,  which  rose  even  to  illusion  and  to  madness. 
When  the  learned  world  saw  that  Racine's 
tragedies  were  mercilessly  cut  to  pieces  to  make 
operas  of  them,  that  Ipltigenia  had  already  fallen 
imder  the  shears  of  an  arranger,  which  went  to 
work  a  thousand  times  more  savagely  than  Cal- 
chas's  steel,  it  raised  a  shriek  of  dissatisfaction  and 
of  terror.  Laharpe  already  was  alarmed  lest 
all  the  gods  of  the  French  Parnassus,  flung  to- 
gether in  a  hecatomb,  were  to  be  slaughtered  on 
the  altars  of  the  German  idol.  Laiiarpe  turned 
Piccinist,  as  men  once  turned  monks,  to  testify 
to  their  abhorrence  for  the  abominations  of  tl;e 
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time.  And  wlio  ivere  they  who  lavished  their 
almost  frantic  applause  on  a  composer,  whose  in- 
novations the  musical  nations  had  rejected  as 
assaults  upon  the  sovereign  orthodoxy  of  the 
Italian  opera  ?  They  were  the  mass  of  the  French 
public,  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous  of  men, 
genuine  Bteotians,  musically  speaking !  And 
Gluck's  opponents,  the  Piccinists,  who  were 
they  ?  The  music-lovers  of  the  great  world, 
young  musicians,  the  hope  of  the  country,  literati, 
who  give  the  tone.  J.  J.  Rousseau,  theorist  and 
composer,  Grimm,  the  pearl  of  dilettantists,  La- 
HAEPE,  Marmontel  ;  it  was  the  elite  of  Parisian 
society,  who  strengthened  that  crowd  of  foreigners 
belonging  to  the  higher  classes,  which  incessantly, 
in  an  ever  constant  mass  attaches  itself  to  the 
Parisian  population.  This  whole  world  of  con- 
noisseurs were  without  exception  Piccinists.  The 
Baeotians  on  the  contrary  declared  themselves 
unanimously  for  Gltjck. 

To-day,  now  that  seventy  years  of  musical  and 
other  revolutions  have  passed  over  this  celebrated 
dispute,  which  drew  all  France  and  Europe  into 
the  war  between  two  musicians,  what  shall  pos- 
terity think,  and  what  report  of  it  ?  Were  we 
to  keep  in  view  the  music  only,  we  could  not 
comprehend  that  any  difference  of  opinion  could 
here  prevail.  If  any  one  should  now,  with  spec- 
tacles on  nose,  place  the  belligerent  scores  upon 
the  table  before  him,  and  with  his  head  full  of 
the  present  music,  he  would  ask  If  it  were  true, 
if  it  were  credible,  if  it  were  possible  that  the 
scales  could  have  wavered  between  two  men  like 
Gluck  and  Piccini  as  tragic  composers  !  Can 
he  comprehend  how,  between  two  men,  of  whom 
one  was  something  only  because  he  was  esteemed 
thte  rival  of  the  other,  the  ignorant  could  have 
jii%ed  like  connoisseurs,  and  the  connoisseurs 
li&ignorant'  ones  !  The  only  possibly  compari- 
son between  these  two  men  he  will  say,  is  this  : 
that  Gluck  was  the  father  of  the  lyric  tragedy, 
and  PicciNi  the  father  of  the  buffo  opera,  of 
which  I  am  heartily  fond,  and  of  which  the 
Cecchina  or  the  "  Good  Daughter  "  presents  itself 
to  me  as  the  first  complete  pattern. 

But  the  whole  wonder  of  this  paradoxical  fact 
vanishes  upon  examination.  Although  the  ignor- 
ant crowd  gave  Gluck  the  preference,  still  it 
continued  what  it  was,  ignorant,  incapable  of 
judging  music  outside  of  the  theatre,  and  deaf  to 
beauty  as  to  the  most  repulsive  faults  in  execu- 
tion ;  but  we  have  already  said,  that  in  this  crowd 
eager  for  dramatic  excitements,  the  piece  and  the 
artists  found  about  as  many  enlightened  judges,  as 
the  hall  held  men.  Gluck's  declamation  carried 
lyric-dramatic  effect  as  far  as  it  was  possible ;  the 
singers,  whose  musical  sense  only  needed  a  com- 
poser, to  become  quickened,  must  have  entered 
more  into  the  spirit  of  their  parts ;  they  sang,  or 
if  you  win,  scrmiiied,  with  more  soul  and  energy ; 
they  'became  better  tragedians,  in  surrendering 
themselves  to  the  wholly  new  impressions  (for 
.them)  of  a  fiery,  swift,  impassioned,  infinitely 
ftrue  and  inspiring  music,  in  which  looks,  gestures 
and  attitudes  seemed  to  grow  together  with  the 
notes.  That  was  what  charmed  the  public.  On 
i4he  other  hand,  these  works  also  considerably 
favored  the  musical  education  of  the  French,  for 
which  the  comic  opera  had  already  laid  the  basis. 
The  grand  and  yet  so  simple  thoughts  of  Gluck, 
his  melodies  so  solemn,  liis  harmony  so  enchaining 
and  yet  so  natural,  found  entrafice  to  French  ears, 
altkougii  they  were  of  horn,  according  to  the 


Italian  saying ;  they  found  the  speedier  entrance, 
that  Gluck's  style  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
For  the  first  time  that  people,  so  obstinately 
wedded  to  his  opera,  learned  that  music  is  an 
enjoyment  of  itself,  one  of  the  liveliest,  in  truth. 
What  distinctions,  what  signs  of  approbation  were 
sufficient  for  the  man,  who  had  endowed  them 
with  a  new  sense !  The  multitude  judged  instinc- 
tively and  did  not  err,  which  would  infallibly 
have  been  the  case,  even  if  they  had  had  to  follow 
the  flight  of  a  Handel  or  a  Mozart.  But 
Gluck  knew  the  measure  of  their  powers  and 
contented  himself  with  restoring  the  drama  with 
energy,  nobility  and  truth,  without  pretending  to 
raise  it  to  a  poetic  power  above  the  poetry  of 
words. 

The  lovers  of  music,  who  judged  not  as  kuowers, 
but  as  half-knowers,  preferred  Piccini  upon 
grounds,  which  commonly  decide  a  man's  con- 
temporaries ;  upon  the  same  grounds,  which  long 
since  allowed  the  music  of  this  master  to  fall  into 
oblivion,  and  which  have  kept  Gluck's  music 
living  to  this  day.  The  Italian  composer  gave 
melodies  for  execution,  which  were  more  involved, 
more  brilliant  in  their  novelty,  and  which  for  fifty 
years  moulded  the  fashionable  taste  of  Europe. 
Gluck  on  the  other  hand  avoided  just  these 
forms,  because  they  were  not  suited  to  his  psycho- 
logical inductions,  or  to  that  striving  for  the  True, 
which  led  him  constantly  in  all  his  labors.  To 
the  dilletanti  he  appeared  less  pleasing,  less 
adapted  to  the  times.  Thus  do  the  men  of  an 
epoch,  or  the  representatives  of  the  momentary 
taste,  always  reason  about  the  men  who  are  of  all 
times. 

Gluckists  and  Piccinists  still  always  live  and 
fight  under  other  names,  like  the  systems  which 
they  represent.  Each  has  the  right  to  live ;  a 
continuation  of  the  strife,  however,  would  be 
profitless,  because  there  are  means  of  coming  to  a 
mutual  understanding.  Both  systems  correspond 
to  wants  too  different,  for  them  to  exclude  one 
another  or  only  Hve  in  mutual  competition.  If  one 
is  equally  fond  of  theatre  and  music,  and  takes 
pleasure  in  forgetting  the  singer  in  the  person,  he 
will  hear  Gluck  and  his  legitimate  successors, 
Mehul,  Cherubini,  Spontini,  Weber  and 
even  Meyerbeer  in  his  fine  moments.  In  their 
school.  Home  and  Greece,  the  East  of  the  patri- 
archs and  the  West  of  the  enchanters,  Achilles 
and  Licinius,  Joseph  and  Simeon,  Max  and 
Agatha,  will  speak  to  one's  soul,  like  the  spirit  of 
the  poetic  age  of  the  world  and  the  spirit  of  the 
marvellous  Saga;  there  is  enough  therein  to 
engage  all  that  one  has  of  feeling  and  imagination, 
of  dramatic  intelligence  and  musical  passion  ;  and 
that  is  an  enjoyment.  But  look  for  nothing  in  an 
opera  seria,  which  bears  the  reproach  of  a  ten- 
dollar  libretto,  and  is  not  worthy  even  of  that. 
On  the  other  hand  it  has  to  bring  out  singers,  who 
are  paid  eighty  thousand  francs,  but  who  would 
not  get  a  quarter  of  this  sum,  if  they  limited 
their  vocal  achievements  to  what  the  truth  of  a 
situation  or  a  character  requires ;  singers  too, 
whose  talent  (we  confess)  is  such,  that  one  forgets 
the  person  and  the  piece  entirely  in  the  singer, 
and  would  be  very  indignant  at  the  theatrical 
illusion,  if  it  dared  to  interpose  itself  between  the 
artist  and  the  public.  But  to  be  able  to  hear 
singers,  who  have  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mechanical  and  ajsthetic  perfection  of  their  art,  is 
also  an  enjoyment  and  indeed  so  great  an  enjoy- 
ment, that  there  is  none  for  which  we  pay  more 


fondly  and  more  dearly.  Of  these  two  enjoy- 
ments one  can  prefer  the  one  or  the  other  from 
taste  or  from  principle  ;  but  it  is  my  opinion,  we 
may  love  them  both  and  enjoy  them  by  tiu-ns, 
without  one  injuring  the  other. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  Gluck,  and  truly  for  good 
reasons.  There  were  musicians  of  greater  genius, 
but  no  one,  I  believe,  whose  works  could  have 
been  more  useful  for  the  future.  He  is  the 
founder  of  the  sublime  theatre  music  and  the 
first,  who  has  left  us  monuments  of  dramatic 
opera  in  his  scores.  All  the  forms  of  declamation 
and  accompaniment,  which  he  has  created,  still 
glimmer  through  the  most  sterling  operas  of  our 
period,  and  time  has  held  his  operas  in  such 
esteem,  that  we  may  look  upon  him  merely  as 
the  older  brother  among  his  scholars  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 


The  Shape  and  Model  of  the  Violin. 
To  the  violinist  there  is  almost  as  much  of  beauty 
in  the  form  of  a  perfectly  modelled  instrument 
as  there  is  of  sweetness  in  its  tones ;  and,  as  in 
all  cases  of  natural  organization,  this  exterior 
beauty  is  intimately  connected  with  the  perfect 
efficiency  of  the  object  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended — the  tone  of  the  violin  de- 
pending upon  the  exact  proportion  and  perfect 
adjustment  of  its  parts.  It  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  any  conceivable  alteration  in  the 
form  and  construction  of  the  violin  could  by  pos- 
sibility be  an  improvement.  Its  contour  is  a  se- 
quence of  lines  of  beauty;  its  model,  in  exact 
obedience  to  the  rigid  laws  of  proportion,  falls 
into  graceful  profiles ;  in  a  word,  it  may  be  in- 
stanced as  a  faultless  illustration  of  the  beauty  of 
fitness,  even  to  the  consummate  grace  of  the 
scroll  which  terminates  the  neck  of  the  instrument. 

The  oldest  makers  may  be  supposed  to  have 
determined  their  contours  (as  we  have  little 
doubt  the  Greek  Sculptors  and  architects  did  in 
those  remains  which  exist  only  to  foil  the  re- 
searches of  formalists)  by  hand  and  by  eye.  We 
know  not  whether  we  are  safe  in  saying  that 
Anthony  Straduarius  was  the  first  to  reduce  the 
principles  of  construction  to  communicable  rule. 
What  M,  Vuillaume  can  so  readily  and  so  accu- 
rately determine  in  his  "  Copies,"  was,  it  is  ob- 
vious, previously  perfectly  systematized  in  the 
inventor's  mind.  Straduarius,  besides  the  most 
rigid  adherence  to  unifonn  principle  in  the  out- 
lines, maintained  a  system  of  gradients  in  the 
thicknesses  of  the  parts  throughout. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  is  aware  that  no  less 
than  fift3'-eight  pieces  go  to  make  up  a  violin ;  or 
employing  twice  the  reckoned  number  of  pieces 
in  the  purfling  (as  Choron  and  Lafage  do  in  the 
Manuel  de  Alusique,)  the  number '  of  parts 
amounts  to  seventy.  These  pieces  are  as  follows  : 
— two  for  the  back ;  two  for  the  belly ;  six  for 
the  blocks  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  four  corners ; 
six  for  the  sides ;  twelve  for  the  lining  for  the 
sides ;  one  bass  bar ;  twelve  for  the  purflmg :  one 
rest  for  tail-piece ;  one  neck;  one  finger-board ; 
one  tail-piece ;  four  pegs ;  one  nut ;  one  button 
for  the  tail-piece ;  four  strings ;  one  catgut  or 
wire  to  connect  the  tail-piece  with  the  button ; 
one'  sound  post;  one  bridge. —  Cocks's  Musical 
Miscellany. 
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1^"  In  Vienna,  on  the  same  spot  where  the 
author  of  Don  Juan — that  chef  d'oevm-e,  for 
which,  by  the  way,  he  only  received  eight  ducats 
— died,  there  is  now  a  very  handsome  building, 
called  the  Hotel  de  Mozart.  In  the  Faubourg  of 
the  Josephstadt,  there  stUl  exists  a  small  beer- 
shop,  called  the  Blue  Bottle,  where  Mozart  was 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  going.  It  was  in  the 
garden  belonging  to  this  house  that  he  wrote  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Magic  Flute.  It  is  well 
known,  that  no  one  has  yet  discovered  the  last 
resting  place  of  this  great  master.  His  contem- 
poraries treated  his  manuscripts  with  the  same 
indifference  they  did  him.  All  his  papers  re- 
mained thrust  away  under  his  piano  for  more     . 
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than  eight  years.  In  1799,  M.  Andre  bought 
them  for  1000  crowns;  in  1837,  he  offered  them 
to  the  Imperial  Library  for  20,000  florins,  but  his 
oifer  was  not  accepted. 


[Correspondence  of  the  London  Musical  World.] 

The  Musical  Festival  at  Bailenstedt. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  June,  tliis  little 
town  was  early  in  commotion  from  the  numer- 
ous visitors  which  the  Festival  and  the  charming 
scenery  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  had  attracted 
thither.  Crowds  wended  their  way  to  the  Schloss 
(Castle,)  the  beautiful  rock  scenery  of  the  Eoss- 
trappe,  der  Regenstein,  and  the  far-famed  Brock- 
en,  so  well  remembered  through  Kind's  story  of 
Der  Freyschiitz.  The  Singing  Societies  of  sev- 
eral neighboring  towns  had  contributed  to  form 
an  orchestra  of  about  500  performers,  350  vocal- 
ists, and  150  instrumentalists,  the  whole  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Franz  Liszt.  The  pro- 
gramme was  made  by  the  latter  eminent  com- 
poser, and  deserves  our  fullest  praise.  The  first 
day's  performance  was  as  follows  : 

1.  Overture,  "  Der  Taiinhiiuser,"  by  R.  Wagiier. 

2.  Duet  from  "  Der  Fliegende  Hollander,"  by  E.  Wagner. 

3.  Harp  fantasie  on  "  Oberon,"  executed  by  Mile.  Rosa- 

lie Spohr. 

4.  "Die  Macht  der  Musik"  (the  power  of  music)  sopra- 

no solo,  with  orchestra,  by  F.  Liszt. 

5.  Grand  Fantasia  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  with  Chorus, 

by  Beethoven,  performed  by  Herr  Von  Biilow. 

6.  Grand  Scena  from  "  Orpheus,"  by  Gluck. 

7.  Symphonic  (9th,)  with  Vocal  Chorus,  on  Schiller's 

Ode  "  To  Joy,"  by  Beethoven. 

The  second  day's  performance  included  the 
following  pieces : 

1.  Overture  to  the  opera,  "  King  Alfred,"  by  J.  Raff. 

2.  "  Das  Liebesmalil  der  Apostel,"  for  male  voices,  by 

R.  Wagner. 

3.  "  Harold,"  Grand  Sj'mphony,  by  Berlioz. 

4.  "  Die  Walpurgisnacht,"  Mendelssohn. 

The  Riding  School  belonging  to  the  Ducal 
Palace  was  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion. 
It  held  3000  persons.  The  seat  occupied  by 
Liszt  was  ornamented  with  flowers  and  ever- 
greens, fantastically  wi-eathed.  The  pubhc  and 
the  orchestra  received  the  great  pianist  with  the 
loudest  acclamations,  knowing  well  what  they 
had  to  expect  from  such  a  conductor.  The  over- 
ture and  duet,  by  Wagner,  were  received  with 
great  favor.  But  who  is  that  charming  young 
girl,  dressed  in  black,  with  that  beautifnlh'  foi-med 
ai-m,  and  flowing  hair  ?  It  is  Rosalie  Spohr,  the 
genius  of  the  harp,  niece  of  the  great  Spohr, 
who  draws  forth  such  bell-like  tones  from  the  in- 
strument, that  I  never  heard  surpassed  by  Parish- 
Alvars  or  Schaller,  and  which  I  certainly  never 
expect  to  hear  surpassed.  Rosalie  Spohr  may  be 
entitled  the  Liszt  of  the  Harp.  Herr  Von  Bil- 
low (from  AVeimar)  played  the  fantasia  by  Bee- 
thoven in  first-rate  style,  and  fully  came  up  to 
the  favorable  opinion  expressed  of  him  by  his 
master,  Liszt.  Mle.  Franziska  Schreck's  (from 
Erfurt)  beautiful  contralto  voice  was  heard  to 
great  advantage  in  the  grand  scena  from  "  Or- 
pheus," and  in  the  vocal  portions  allotted  to  her 
in  the  choral  symphony.  The  chorus  and  or- 
chestra deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their  exer- 
tions, and  for  the  manner  in  which  they  executed 
their  arduous  tasks.  a.  z. 


T  K    in 


Anecdotes  of  Beethoven. 

His  Disregard  op  Rule.    In  the  year  1810, 

a  certain  composer  (Herr  H )  pubhshed  a 

Sonata  of  his  own  composition,  and  dedicated  it 
to  Beethoven.  Upon  his  presenting  a  copy  to 
Beethoven,  the  latter  examined  its  pages,  and 
pointed  out  several  grammatical  errors.  Herr 
H '  made  bold  to  observe,  that  Herr  V.  Bee- 
thoven had  also  allowed  himself  many  harmonic 
liberties,  Beethoven  replied,  with  a  smilino- 
countenance,  "  /  dare  do  so,  but  you  may  not." 
(Jch  darf  es  thun,  aber  iSte  nicht.) 

The  Measure  op  Length.  When  Beetho- 
ven heard  of  his  Sinfonia  Eroica  having  been 
pronounced  too  long,  he  said,  "  It  will  be  found 
short  enough  if  I  write  one  to  occupy  two  hours 
in  performance." 


[From  the  Carpet  Bag.] 

THE    HEART'S    HYMN. 

Thank  God !  I've  lived  to  see 

The  boughs  of  the  withered  tree 

Put  forth  its  leaves 

To  the  warm  sunsliine  of  better  days ! 

The  golden  sheaves 

Of  Hope  are  bound. 

And  garnered  up  in  sound 

Of  the  heart's  soft  lays; 

The  dried-up  fountain 

Is  singing  gay. 
And  the  mist  from  the  mountain 

Is  cleared  away: 
The  wing  of  tlie  dove 

No  longer  bleeds, 
But  soars  above 

Through  the  azure  meads ; 
Winter  has  bound  up  his  icy  hair. 
And  Spring  hath  decked  it  with  blossoms  rare ; 
I  hear  no  longer  the  wild  wind's  blow, 
Kor  the  digging  away  of  the  drifted  snow; 
All  is  happy,  without  a  frown. 
Like  Ocean's  forehead  when  storms  are  do"\\ii. 
And  the  sun  is  dressing  the  waters  blue 
In  mantles  of  many  a  briUiaut  hue ; 
The  tear-wet  eyes 

Of  the  heart  are  bright. 
And  stars  arise 

In  its  cheerless  night; 
A  heart  is  plighted, 

And  sang  its  hymn, 
A  fire  is  lighted, 

Which  will  not  dim. 

#  #  #  #  # 

I  thank  thee,  God,  that  I  have  seen 

The  darkness  fade  away, 
That  I  am  not  what  I  have  been, 

A  night  without  a  day ; 
A  flower  from  light  shut  out, 

A  lamb  without  a  fold, 
A  ship  ia  the  whirlwind's  rout, 

A  bird  in  the  winter's  cold ; 
A  wretch  that  bends  the  knee 

At  the  well  in  the  desert  dry, 
A  corse  drifted  out  to  sea 

In  the  gloom  of  a  starless  sky. 

Oscar  G.  Hcghan. 


[From  Cocks's  Slusical  Miscellany.] 

Provision  for  the  Musicians. 

Men  of  genius  are  proverbially  improvident. 
Everybody  knows  this.  All  the  world  —  people 
of  genius,  and  people  without  genius  —  repeat 
this  established  truism  as  often  as  the  merits  of  the 
gifted  race  come  to  be  canvassed.  In  short,  in 
this  formula  is  beUeved  to  be  comprehended  the 
whole  history  of  the  species. 

But  the  calculating  and  sensible  part  of  the 
world,  who  really  can  put  two  ideas  together, 
that  is,  connect  premises  and  consequences  so  as 
to  frame  a  syllogism,  might,  with  a  Httle  thought, 
arrive  at  the  inference  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  man  of  genius  cannot  be  comprehended 
within  this  superficial  view.  Careless  self-indul- 
gence never  produced  "  Paradise  Lost,"  or  the 
"  Hallelujah  Chorus."  There  must  be  a  portion 
of  the  history  of  the  man  of  genius  hidden  from 
public  view,  and  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
preconceived  notions  of  his  utter  want  of  fore- 
thought. 

In  truth,  the  very  essence  of  his  being  is  an 
incessant  looking  towards  a  future.  To  this 
future  he  makes  a  full  and  uncompromising 
sacrifice  of  the  present.  He  knows,  with  the  un- 
erring intuition  of  genius,  that  this  future  may 
arrive  when  his  heart  is  withered  in  the  life- 
struggle  —  in  those  remote  and  evil  days  when 
he  shall  say,  "  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them."  He 
knows  that  it  may  not  unlikely  be  deferred,  even 
beyond  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  and  only 
shed  its  radiance  upon  his  lowly  grave.  Still  he 
looks  forward,  and  postpones  every  consideration 
of  present  convenience  to  the  glorious  future  of 
his  visioned  hope.  Such  is  the  improvidence  of 
genius ! 


It  is  almost  inevitable,  then,  that  he  be  found 
negligent  of  most  of  those  precautions  which 
matter-of-fact  people  estimate  as  making  up  the 
sum  total  of  the  virtue  called  prudence.  The 
question  involves  to  a  very  great  extent  the  history 
of  musical  men  ;  because  amongst  them  genius, 
perhaps  from  the  inspiring  nature  of  their  art,  more 
abounds  than  amongst  any  other  class  of  people. 
It  may  be  well,  then,  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
mode  in  which  their  peculiar  constitution  of  mind 
operates  upon  their  daily  habits,  and  influences 
their  worldly  fortunes. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  of  necessity  pre- 
vented from  giving  that  whole  and  exclusive 
attention  to  their  secular  interests  which  men  of 
business  well  know  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  success 
in  the  world.  Their  thoughts  are  otherwise 
engaged  —  pre-occupied  with  their  art.  In  the 
secoud  place,  the  same  pre-occupation  pi-events 
their  acquiring  that  savcAr  faire  in  which  practical 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  understood  to  consist. 
In  the  third  place,  the  pursuit  of  their  high  calling 
communicates  an  elevation  to  their  way  of  thinking, 
which  leads  them  to  rate,  perhaps  below  its  real 
value,  that  pecuniary  success  which  has  so  marked 
an  influence  on  the  position  of  men  among  a  com- 
mercial people.  And  fourthly,  they  are  precluded 
from  due  adherence  to  Poor  Richard's  maxims  of 
economy — prevented  amassing  those  small  savings 
which  grow  to  wealth  —  because  the  procuring 
the  means  of  carrying  on  their  studies  absorbs  all 
their  proverbially  small  means.  The  purchase  of 
expensive  instruments,  and  expensive  books,  fre- 
quently has  left,  and  we  know  litei-al  instances, 
the  incipient  professor  actually  without  a  meal. 
We  know  instances  of  improvident  musicians, 
since  so  you  persist  in  calling  them,  whose  book- 
shelves are  the  only  portion  of  their  apartments 
decently  furnished.  Poor  young  Haydn  bought 
his  first  books  of  instruction  with  money  that  had 
been  sent  him  from  home  to  get  his  clothes  mended ; 
and  studied  them  with  his  jacket  out  at  elbows. 
They  value  the  means  of  progress  more  than  the 
means  of  life,  and  sacrifice  everything  to  the  one 
pursuit.  Paganini  had  once  lost  all  he  had  at 
the  play-table,  except  his  violin,  and  actually 
consented  to  part  with  his  vice  sooner  than  with 
his  violin. 

It  is  a  very  poor  philosophy  which  attempts  to 
explain  these  notable  phenomena  in  the  history  of 
the  human  species  under  the  general  idea  of  vulgar 
improvidence,  and  to  assemble  in  the  same  cate- 
gory the  musician  so  absorbed  in  the  future  as  to 
forget  his  present  necessities,  and  the  mindless  sot 
who  spends  his  weekly  wages  in  Saturday-night's 
excesses,  or  the  rake  who  exhausts  his  quarterly 
receipt  upon  Epsom  downs.  This  classification  is 
but  one  of  the  modes  in  which  mediocrity  avenges 
itself  of  superior  talent.  Improvidence  is  not 
the  exact  word  for  the  thing  intended,  although 
we  sorrowfully  admit  that  it  exposes  its  victim  to 
all  the  penalties  of  genuine  common-place  im- 
providence. 

We  almost  fear  that,  under  any  probable  im- 
provement in  the  arrangement  of  society,  the 
musician's  pecuniary  gains  must  continue  to  be 
but  small,  comparatively  speaking.  Large  for- 
tunes are  not  readily  made  out  of  counterpoint. 
The  notes  of  the  scale  are  not  easUy  negociable. 
We  will  say  nothing  of  the  great  singers  who  are 
pretty  well  paid ;  and  we  only  wish  them  happiness 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  fair  gains.  Madame 
Goldschmidt —  (it  is  very  tantalizing  to  be  obhged 
to  travestie  thus  a  sweet  familiar  name)  —  by  her 
fine  talent  has  done  what,  no  doubt,  sundry  indi- 
viduals of  less  merit  have  done  contemporaneously 
by  a  single  lucky  speculation  in  hops  or  indigo, 
namely,  amassed  a  fortune.  But  musicians,  in 
general,  must  make  up  their  accounts  for  some- 
thing very  far  inferior  to  this  as  the  result  of 
their  labors  and  studies.  They  must  continue, 
as  they  do,  to  look  for  their  principal  reward  in 
their  art  itself.  They  must,  according  to  Bee- 
thoven's good-humored  joke,  be  content  to  be 
Hirnhesitzern  (proprietors  of  brains),  for  they 
have  little  chance  of  becoming  Gutsbesitzern 
(proprietors  of  estates)  :  they  must,  in  fine, 
modify  Mr.  Skimpole's  petition,  and  ask  of  the 
world  the  little  boon,  to  let  them  live  and  pui'sue 
their  art. 
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The  remnneration  of  teaching,  which  forms  a 
large  proportion  of  the  professor's  returns,  must, 
wefear,  continue  to  be  a  very  limited  source  of 
revenue,  distributed  as  it  is  amongst  a  very  nu- 
merous professing  body.  Under  any  circumstances, 
and  in  all  ranks  of  life,  people  find  the  education 
of  a  family  a  very  onerous  charge.  And,  accord- 
ing to  prevailing  habits  of  thought,  the  material 
takes  precedency  of  the  abstract  and  intellectual 
in  the  estimation  of  parents.  The  tailor,  the 
shoemaker,  and  eveu  the  merchant  of  bon-bons, 
are  paid  without  grudging,  because  they  give  a 
tangible  quid  pro  quo.  In  the  other  case  there  is 
no  obvious  "  value  received."  State  and  equipage 
are  "willingly  paid  for,  because  they  attract  public 
notice  and  win  homage.  The  labors  of  the 
teacher,  like  the  calls  of  the  doctor's  boy,  tend 
only  to  promote  well-being  and  increase  expense. 
Forty  pounds  a-year  is  well  bestowed  upon  a  burly 
footman  or  an  agile  courier ;  but  the  eight  pounds 
annually  assigned  to  the  governess  is  looked  at 
with  the  evil  eye  :  "  it  is  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  so  little  ;  and  the  children  really  do  not  get 
on  so  well  as  when  aunt  Jane  taught  them  ;  and 
then,  you  know,  it  cost  nothing  ! " 

Professors,  then,  can  hardly  hope,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  able  to  lay  by,  like  the  ant  of  the  Proverbs,  a 
plentiful  provision  —  that  is  all  the  ant  has  to  do 
in  its  little  life,  and  it  lives  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
Unfortunately,  moreover,  they  have  not,  and  from 
the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
can  scarcely  have,  that  peculiar  knack,  the  result 
of  long  habit,  of  making  a  little  go  a  great  way. 
Still  there  are  methods  which  are  found  available 
by  all  sorts  of  persons,  of  making  provision  for  a 
season  of  need,  more  particularly  that  season  of 
continuous  need,  old  age,  without  any  great  present 
sacrifice,  or  any  intolerable  strain  upon  the  delib- 
erative faculties. 

We  have  included  musicians  in  the  general 
category  of  men  of  genius ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  we  have  been  describing  to  the  letter 
aU  the  individuals  who  make  up  that  class.  We 
have  depicted  in  the  excess  those  qualities  to  which 
all  men  of  a  certain  order  of  mind  have  a  tendency. 
Careful  early  education,  habits  of  self-control, and 
the  power  of  dominant  will  may  go  far  to  correct 
or  completely  neutralize  those  tendencies.  And 
musicians,  and  other  artists,  may  no  doubt  be 
found,  who,  to  intense  energy  in  the  pursuit  of 
art,  unite  care  and  forethought  in  the  conduct  of 
their  daily  life. 

But  there  are  methods,  as  we  hinted,  by  which 
those  whose  income  is  uncertain  and  precarious, 
and  who  are  liable  to  sudden  and  unforseen  inter- 
ruptions in  their  pureuits,  may  protect  themselves 
against  the  consequences  of  the  untoward  chances 
of  life ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  believe  that 
professors  generally  availed  themselves  of  these 
protective  means.  There  are  the  Savings'  Banks ; 
but  these  only  enable  a  man  to  secure  what  he 
has  gained  ;  and  we  fear  that  musicians  are  not 
very  extensively  found  among  the  contributors  to 
these  institutions.  Mechanics,  who  earn  five 
shillings  a-day,  can  easily  contrive,  and  do  in 
numbei-s  contrive,  to  lay  by  enough  to  make  their 
age  comfortable.  Many  professors  will  tell  us  the 
requirements  of  their  situation  leave  them  no 
surplus  :  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
draw  on  future  contingencies.  Of  course,  they 
cannot  amass. 

The  mechanic,  again,  by  a  trifling  monthly 
contribution  to  a  club,  is  provided  tor  during 
periods  of  illness,  and  finds  relief  under  some  of 
the  greater  calamities  of  life.  Trade  unions  afford 
a  partial  supply  to  their  members  when  out  of 
employ.  No  provision  of  this  kind  exists  for  pro- 
fessional men. 

Buildmg  Societies  and  Freehold  Land  Societies 
afford  excellent  modes  of  investing  a  surplus; 
but  advice  how  to  invest  surplus  capital  is 
not  exactly  what  professors  generally  stand  in 
need  of 

The  system  of  Life  Assurance  affords  a  very 
effective  means  of  making  a  provision  for  a  family 
in  the  event  of  the  premature  decease  of  the 
parent.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  our  professional 
friends  very  generally  avail  themselves  of  such 
Institutions.  The  principle  on  which  those  socie- 
ties are  founded  is  sound.     The  contributions  of 


the  assured  actually  pay  in  the  aggregate  all  the 
policies  as  they  fall  in,  and  leave  a  profit.  The 
sacrifice  in  the  shape  of  premium  is  but  trifling  ; 
but  then  it  requires  that  every  one  should  study 
the  principle  of  the  societies  before  he  can  have 
any  confidence  in  their  operation ;  and  this  is, 
perhaps,  one  reason  why  the  musician,  whose 
thoughts  are  not  generally  very  mathematical, 
although  he  professes  a  mathematical  science,  may 
not  often  be  found  to  avail  himself  of  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  these  societies. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Tor  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

TO   

BY   O.   W.   WITHINGTON. 

When  from  the  friends  thou  lovest, 
On  the  blue  wave  thou  rovest. 
When  every  thhig  thou  meetest. 
Is  to  thy  vision  sweetest, 
Absent — shall  I  inherit 
One  Thought  of  thy  pure  Spirit  ? 

When  Ocean  sings  around  thee. 
And  noTel  charms  have  bound  thee, 
When  thy  young  Soul  rejoices 
In  strange  and  thrilling  voices. 
Wilt  thou,  from  all  retreating. 
Send  me  one  Spirit  greeting  ? 

When  the  wild  Soa-Bird  only 
Flies  o'er  thy  pathway  lonely. 
When  Voice  of  Storm  and  Sailor 
Shall  make  thy  rose-cheek  paler, 
Wilt  thou,  across  the  Ocean, 
Waft  me  one  Soul  emotion  ? 

When  wave  and  storm  thou  fearest. 

May  I  be  with  thee,  dearest  — 

A  Vision  o'er  thy  pillow, 

A  Spirit  on  the  billow, 

A  Dream  where'er  thou  goest, 

A  Spell  thou  only  knowest. 

Wilt  thou,  to  others  Keal, 
Be  still  my  own  Ideal ! 
Them  sweetly,  kindly  meeting, 
Give  me  thy  Spirit-greeting  — 
Smiling  on  them  forever, 
But  leaving  me  0 !  never ! 
« — ^^— ► 

THE  BOB-0-LINK. 

Merrily  sings  the  fluttering  Bob-o-hnk, 
Whose  trilling  song  above  the  meadow  floats ; 

The  eager  air  speeds  ti'emulous  to  diink 
The  bubbling  sweetness  of  the  liquid  notes, 

Whose  silver  cadences  do  rise  and  sink. 

Shift,  glide,  and  shiver,  like  the  trembling  motes 

In  the  full  gush  of  sunset ;  one  might  think 

Some  potent  chann  had  turned  the  auroral  flame 
Of  the  night-kindling  North  to  harmony. 

That  in  one  gurgling  rush  of  sweetness  came, 
Mocking  the  ear  as  once  it  mocked  the  eye, 
With  varying  beauties  twinkling  fitfully. 
Low  hovering  in  the  air  his  song  he  sings 

As  if  he  shook  it  from  his  trembling  wings. 


The  Importance  of  Trifles.  "  You 
wouldn't  believe  it,"  said  an  amateur  upon  the 
violin  to  a  friend,  to  whom  he  explained  the  diffi- 
culty of  performing  upon  this  instrument ;  "  you 
wouldn't  believe  it,  how  horrible  it  sounds  if  you 
only  put  your  finger  half  an  inch  too  high  or  too 
low  upon  the  string  !  " 


The  Kingdom  of  Harmony.  Castil  Blase, 
the  founder  of  musical  criticism  in  France,  and 
translator  and  arranger  of  more  than  twenty  of  the 
works  of  Weber,  Kossini  and  Mozart,  which  have 
made  the  fortune  of  the  theatres,  has  just  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  Moliere  Musicien,  a 
work  of  great  originality,  written  in  his  peculiar 
style,  full  of  rare  and  curious  anecdotes,  and  con- 
taining a  history  of  music  from  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century.     He  distributes  the  first  offices 


and  dignities  in  the   past  Empire  of  Harmony 
thus : — 

King. 

Prime  Minister. 

First  Secretary. 

Minister  of  Worship. 

Chancellor. 

Generalissimo. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Minister  of  Justice. 

Intendant  of  the  Opera. 

Master  of  the  Chapel  Jloyal. 

Minister  General  of  Concerts. 

Keeper  of  Museum  of  Antiquities. 

Banker  of  the  Court. 

Furnisher  of  the  Crown  Diamonds. 

Artillerist. 


Mozart  ,  - 
Gluck  .  .  . 
Mehul .  .  . 
Handel  .  . 
Haydn  .  . 
Beethoven  .  . 
Chekubisi  .  . 
Bach  ( Sebastian) 
Webee(C.  M.)  . 
Spohr  .... 
Mendelssohn  . 
Paer  .... 
Meyerbeer  .  . 
EossiNi  .  .  . 
Spontini  .    .    . 


f\n  %xU. 


Sepulchral  Monument.  It  is  worth  a  visit 
to  the  atelier  of  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Joseph  Carew, 
143  Harrison  Avenue,  to  see  a  beautiful  work, 
which  he  has  just  completed,  and  which  would 
look  far  more  in  harmony  with  the  shades  of  Mt. 
Auburn  or  of  Forest  Hill,  than  the  fantastical, 
ambitious  piles  too  often  reared  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead,  or  rather,  one  must  sometimes  fear,  to 
the  vain-glory  of  the  living. 

This  monument,  which  is  all  of  pure  white 
marble,  consists  of  a  pedestal,  from  the  four 
corners  of  which  rise  pillars  supporting  a  chaste 
entablature  surmounted  by  a  flat  dome.  Under 
this  marble  canopy  stands  the  image  of  a  noble 
boy,  with  one  hand  resting  on  a  truncated  column, 
the  other  holding  a  wreath  of  flowers.  He  is 
looking  up,  as  if  suddenly  arrested  in  his  inno- 
cent play  (his  ball  lies  at  his  feet)  by  a  voice 
from  heaven ;  a  finger,  too,  unconsciously  lifted, 
shows  that  his  whole  being  is  attention.  —  Such  a 
monument  it  would  be  sweet  to  see  in  the  green 
spot  where  lives  the  memory  of  some  dear  child 
early  called  away. 

There  are  some  interesting  busts,  classic  me- 
dallions, &c.,  also  at  Mr.  Carew's,  which  betray 
the  sterling  artist  feeling  of  this  industrious  mul- 
tiplier of  the  forms  of  beauty. 

Mr.  Thomas  Carew,  brother  of  the  above, 
and  author  of  the  fine  bust  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Pierce,  which  adorns  the  library  at  Harvard,  has 
lately  executed  a  striking  head  of  the  Hon.  Hor- 
ace Mann.  It  may  be  seen  at  Ms  studio  in 
School  street. 


Meyer's  Universum.  (New  York:  Her- 
mann J.  Meyer,  164  Wilham  St.)  Three  halt- 
monthly  numbers  have  now  been  published  of  this 
unique  and  valuable  serial.  It  is  based  upon, 
and  in  the  main  translated  from,  the  German 
work  of  the  same  name,  in  which  through  several 
years  has  been  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of 
geographical,  pictorial  and  statistical  information 
about  nearly  all  of  the  most  famous  places  on  the 
globe.  Each  number  contains  four  well  executed 
steel  engravings  of  famous  scenes  and  buildings, 
accompanied  by  several  pages  of  letter-press  de- 
scription and  comment.  These  are  generally 
written  with  much  point  and  vigor,  and  animated 
by  a  hopeful  and  humanitary  spirit.  The  Amer- 
ican edition,  which  is  under  the  editorial  charge 
of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  will  include  many  new  articles  and  illus- 
trations, and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  work 
should  not  go  on  indefinitely  and  acquire  as  uni- 
versal a  popularity  here,  as  it  has  done  in  Ger- 
many and  indeed  in  all  Europe. 

The  numbers  already  issued  contain  Niagara 
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Falls,  the  Tower  of  London,  Kngal's  Cave,  Con- 
stantinople, &c.;  and  the  last  number  has  a  pic- 
ture, of  which  we  copy  part  of  the  description, 
of  the  celebrated  national  temple  of  Art  in 
Bavaria : 

THE  WALHALI^A. 

"  The  Walhalla  is  the  receptacle  of  the  statues 
of  the  great  men  of  the  nation.  Its  eastern  ga- 
ble is  decorated  with  a  representation  of  Her- 
mann's victory  over  the  Romans.  The  western 
front  represents  Germany's  latest  liberation.  The 
interior  is  illustrated  by  the  art  of  the  sculptor 
with  the  complete  history  of  the  land,  the  results 
and  consequences  of  every  contest  for  German 
independence. 

"  The  corner-stone  of  this  grand  temple  of  na- 
tional honor  was  laid  in  1830.  The  celebrated 
Klenze  sketched  the  plan  after  the  idea  of  king 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  guided  the  architectural 
execution ;  the  Sculpture,  for  which  Rauch  in 
part  prepared  the  drawings,  was  entrusted  to  the 
immortal  Schwanthaler,  and  his  pupils. 

"  The  building  represents  a  Doric  temple  of 
white  marble,  similar  to  the  Parthenon  on  the  hill 
of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  Its  dimensions  are 
vast  and  imposing :  —  seventy  feet  in  height,  a 
breadth  of  a  hundred,  and  a  depth  of  three  hun- 
dred feet.  The  roof  is  supported  on  each  side 
by  a  row  of  colossal  Pinal's,  eight  of  which  stand 
at  the  two  ends,  and  seventeen  at  each  side. 
The  interior  is  a  vast  hall  of  marble,  whose  richly 
checkered  ceiling  is  supported  by  two  rows  of 
Ionic  columns.  The  frieze  that  jDasses  around 
the  hall,  is  decorated  with  bas-reliefs,  executed 
by  Wagner  in  Rome,  which  represent  the  ancient 
history  of  the  Teutonic  race,  from  the  time  it  left 
the  Caucasian  country  down  to  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity  amongst  them.  Along  the  army 
walls  of  the  interior  hall,  appropriate  niches  con- 
tain the  marble  busts  of  those  men,  who  have 
been  the  pride  of  the  German  nation  at  all  times 
—  her  heroes  in  war,  in  council,  in  poetry, 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  an  outer  compart- 
ment are  placed  the  busts  of  celebrated  contem- 
poraries who  are  considered  worthy  to  be  num- 
bered with  the  heroes  of  the  Walhalla.  Of  the 
one  hundred  and  forty  places  extant,  fifty  are 
as  yet  unoccupied.  All  the  busts  are,  so  far  as  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  them,  faithful  portraits. 
In  a  subterranean  hall,  an  archive  preserves  the 
biographies  of  those  admitted  into  the  temple. 
They  are  written  on  parchment.  King  Lewis 
himself  was  their  biographer.  The  complete 
works  of  the  literary  celebrities  are  placed,  su- 
perbly bound,  in  a  library. 

"  The  Walhalla  rests  upon  substructions  built 
in  the  Cyclopean  style.  White  marble  steps  of 
immense  proportions  lead  up  to  the  terrace  of  the 
temple.  From  the  terrace  the  eye  roams  across 
the  romantic  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  over  the 
neighboring  mountains,  the  nearest  of  which  is 
adorned  with  the  picturesque  and  imposing  ruins 
of  the  ancient  castle  of  Donaustauf.  The  cost  of 
the  building,  although  it  was  originally  estimated 
far  lower,  was  not  less  than  three  millions  of 
florins,  and  it  was  paid  out  of  the  privy  purse  of 
the  king,  to  whom  impartial  judges  willingly  give 
the  honor  of  having,  in  this  monument,  led  back 
Art  to  her  noblest  destination." 


Musical  Eeview. 

The  Child  (Das  Kind,)  A  Song,  by  A  Kreiss- 

MANN.     G.  p.  Reed  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  sweetest,  most  naive  and  gi-aceful  of 
the  author's  productions.  Differing  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble from  liis  "  Voice  of  the  Cloud,"  whicli  we  noticed 
recently,  it  is  fully  as  original  and  characteristic  in  its 
conception.  The  melody  sings  itself  easily,  as  befits 
the  subject,  and  the  accompaniment  is  very  delicately 
conti'ived.  The  German  words  are  given,  with  a  trans- 
lation by  Henky  Waee. 

Tho'  from  Him  I  love,  Sfc.     Song  from  Preciosa. 

C.  "M.  von  Weber.     Reed  &  Co. 

This  little  melody,  so  entirely  in  the  romantic  vein  of 
Weber,  was  well  worth  publishing.  It  is  not  difficult 
and  must  become  a  favorite. 
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Musical  Conventions. 

The  middle  of  August  has  now  for  fifteen 
years  or  more  been  Singing-Masters'  and  Psahn- 
Book-Makei-s'  Fair  in  Boston.  The  custom  of 
"  Conventions,"  or  "  Teachers'  Classes  "  has  grown 
to  be  more  or  less  a  custom  in  many  parts  of  our 
country.  Here  at  least,  in  New  England,  for  a 
musical  journal,  it  is  of  importance  enough  to  be 
the  topic  of  the  month.  One  of  these  bodies  is 
just  now  in  the  middle  of  its  ten  days'  session  at 
the  Melodeon  in  this  city.  It  is  one  of  the  off- 
shoots, or  rather  a  coalition,  consummated  last 
year,  of  several  offshoots,  from  the  original  Con- 
vention, which  has  always  until  this  year,  consti- 
tuted the  largest  and  most  formidable  nucleus  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Webb 
and  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic. Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  prolonged  stay 
of  Mr.  Mason  in  Europe,  and  to  other  untoward 
circumstances  (among  which  the  want  of  a  hall 
as  large  as  the  old  Tremont  Temple  may  be 
mentioned,)  this  organization  does  not  take  the 
field  at  all  this  summer.  It  will  bring  the  more 
singers  and  music-lovers  to  the  meetings  of 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Johnson,  which  have  opened 
with  a  goodlj'  show  of  numbers,  including  fine 
materials  for  a  chorus,  and  with  an  increase  from 
day  to  day,  to  which  apparently  only  the  size  of 
the  hall  will  set  a  limit.  Besides,  these  things,  as 
they  go  on,  become  less  and  less  dependent  on 
the  individual  leader  or  leaders ;  they  move  by 
their  own  momentum ;  and  you  will  find  nearly 
the  whole  music-teaching  and  music-learning  in- 
terest represented  at  whatsoever  Convention  may 
for  the  time  being  chance  to  occupy  the  field. 

The  present  gathering  will  suggest  matter  of 
comment;  but  we  prefer  to  wait  and  weigh  it 
well  when  it  is  all  over.  Meanwhile  as  a  basis 
for  such  remarks  and  comparisons  as  we  may 
have  to  make,  we  reproduce  some  paragraphs, 
(new  to  most  of  our  readers)  in  which  we  noted 
doivn  six  years  ago  the  observations  and  specula- 
tions into  which  we  were  led  by  the  Conventions 
at  that  time. 

"  The  popular  musical  movement  in  this  coun- 
try seems  to  be  tending  to  something  like  a  great 
organic  unity ;  —  or  rather  to  several  unities,  —  for 
there  are  rival  organizations,  all  of  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  must  finally  be  swallowed  up  in 
one.  Observe,  we  speak  of  the  popular  move- 
ment, of  the  music  which  begins  in  singing  schools 
and  village  choirs,  and  is  for  the  people ;  proceed- 
ing from  the  first  stirrings  of  the  popular  want, 
uneducated,  unrefined,  rather  than  from  any  high 
artistic  centre.  ,  This  development  doubtless  is 
not  watched  with  pleasure  by  the  professionally 
musical,  and  by  those  who  have  made  fond  ac- 
quaintance all  their  lives  with  the  artistic  produc- 
tions of  the  old  musical  countries.  Its  rude, 
homely,  puritanic  taste  ;  its  perpetual  drilhng  in 
bare  elements,  and  perpetual  discussion  of  them ; 
its  cart-loads  of  psalmody  of  home  manufacture  ; 
and  the  Yankee  trading  shrewdness  and  seeming 
charlatanry  of  those  who  conduct  it,  through  the 
whole  hierarchy,  from  the  simple  country  singing 
master,  and  the  more  metropolitan  teachers,  up  to 
the '  great  Panjandrum,'  or  Psalm-King,  himself: — 


all  this  distinguishes  the  popular  movement,  as  a 
kind  of  illegitimate  upstart,  in  the  eyes  of  genu- 
ine musicians  and  amateurs,  from  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  the  true  derivation  and  descent  of 
taste  in  the  old  way  from  the  highest  and  oldest 
reservoirs  of  musical  attainment  down  through 
the  multitudes.  This  giving  of  importance  to  the 
vulgar,  homely  taste  for  music,  by  organizing  it, 
even  though  that  taste  accumulates  the  power  in 
this  way  of  improving  itself,  is  naturally  regarded 
by  musicians,  with  whom  music  is  an  art,  as  some- 
thing as  profane  musically,  as  it  is  orthodox  and 
moral  in  its  social  origin.  For  ourselves,  we  be- 
lieve that  Music  is  destined  to  take  possession  of 
this  American  people  in  both  ways ;  partly  by 
the  natural  charm  of  the  beautiful  and  grand 
already  created  in  music,  drawing  congenial  na- 
tures to  itself;  and  partly  by  the  organized  com- 
bination of  such  plain  psalm-singing  propensities 
as  we  have,  gradually  rising  to  meet  the  influence 
'  which  flows  down  from  the  true  holy  land  of  Art, 
now  visited  by  the  few  alone  who  can  appreciate 
its  glories.  In  other  words  we  think  that  the 
Italian  opera,  the  orchestras  of  trained  musicians, 
who  play  overtures  and  symphonies  to  such  as 
begin  to  appreciate,  the  oratorio-performances  in 
our  cities,  the  accomplished  virtuoso  pianists  and 
violinists,  and  cantatrici  who  make  the  tour  of 
our  States,  give  one  great  impulse  to  music  in 
this  country ;  and  that  the  Teachers'  Classes  and 
Conventions,  the  common-school  instructions,  the 
multifarious  manuals,  psalm-books,  glee-books, 
&c.,  of  Lowell  Mason,  and  his  hosts  of  co-operators 
and  rivals,  in  this  field,  do  also  give  another  im- 
pulse, not  to  be  despised,  but  showing  fruits  from 
year  to  year,  and  actually  converging  towards 
and  promising  in  due  time  to  meet  the  first-named 
influence.  That  furnishes  models,  this  creates 
audiences.  That  is  like  the  books,  the  literature 
of  the  old  world,  the  results  of  the  advanced 
minds,  offered  to  an  infant  and  a  savage  race ; 
this  like  the  common  schooling  which  teaches  us 
to  read  them,  by  first  teaching  us  plain  sentences 
in  dull  primers,  (and  even  such  exercises  beconae 
attractive  through  social  combination.)  That  is 
the  influence  of  sun  and  showers :  this  the  arti- 
ficial loosening  of  the  surfixce  of  the  soil,  to  make 
it  more  receptive. 

"  There  is,  then,  both  good  and  evil  in  these 
great  organizations  of  singing  masters  and  chor- 
isters now  growing  up  ;  but  we  are  sure  the  good 
preponderates. 

"  The  Boston  Academy  of  Music  originated 
this  plan  of  holding  ten  days'  conventions  of 
teachers  every  August,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing instructions  from  competent  professors  in  the 
elements  and  practice  of  sacred  music,  and  in  the 
best  modes  of  teaching  the  same,  fourteen  years 
ago.  The  first  class  numbered  only  twelve  per- 
sons. It  soon  increased  to  hundreds.  Teachers, 
choir-leaders,  and  others  flocked  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  to  Boston,  to  learn  the  art  of  teach- 
ing from  the  most  successful  masters.  Combining, 
as  they  did,  a  considerable  power  of  ready  sight- 
singing  in  these  meetings,  they  were  naturally  led 
to  spend  much  of  the  session  in  practising  new 
music,  trying  the  new  books  which  the  professors 
had  got  ready  for  them  to  circulate  when  they 
went  home,  and  by  timid  degrees  even  venturing 
upon  some  of  the  works  of  the  great  mastei-s,  to 
the  manifest  growth  of  enthusiasm  and  good  taste. 
Considered  as  a  speculation,  or  as  a  fete,  this  was 
too  good  a  thing  not  to  be  imitated,  and  rival 
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Teachers'  Institutes  sprang  up,  particularly  that 
of  Messrs-Baker  and  Woodbmy,  who  found  ample 
field  Tvithout  encnjachiug  on  the  other.  More- 
over the  chiefs  of  these  hierarchies,  after  holding 
their  grand  conventions  at  home,  leave  their  em- 
porium in  the  Autumn,  and  like  enterprising 
bishops  visit  their  respective  dioceses  among  the 
cities  of  the  West,  holding  teachers'  conventions 
in  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  so  forth, 
and  -estabHshiEg  affiliated  centres  there." 

Passing  over  a  description  of  the  musical  exer- 
cises on  the  occasion  after  which  this  was  written, 
we  come  to  one  peculiar  feature  of  the  Conven- 
tions : 

"  Handbills  were  distributed  among  the  audi- 
ence as  they  entered  the  haU,  which  seemed  to  be 
programmes  of  the  concert,  but  which  proved  to 
be  catalogues  of  a  large  auction  sale  of  music  and 
musical  works,  to  take  place  in  the  evening.  So 
that  this  great  annual  gathering  becomes  a  fair  or 
market,  not  only  for  the  conductors  who  thus  cir- 
culate their  '  methods  '  and  their  '  collections,'  but 
also  for  the  music  dealers  and  publishers  of  the 
city,  who  seize  upon  this  rare  chance  to  dispose  of 
what  lies  dead  upon  their  hands.  And  this  sug- 
gests the  objection,  commonly  urged  against  these 
conventions,  of  their  trading  spirit  and  the 
monopoly  of  the  music  market  likely  to  be  ac- 
quired by  those  who  take  the  lead  in  them.  It 
becomes  no  objection  if  the  fact  be  generally 
understood.  On  the  contrary  it  is  a  great  mutual 
convenience ;  let  the  professors  and  book-makers 
find  their  interest  in  it,  if  they  can.  However 
low  the  tone  which  they  might  set  in  their  writings 
(we  only  suppose  a  case)  it  is  evident  that  the 
demand  for  better  music  will  rise  every  year,  by 
these  opportunities  of  coming  together  in  a  musi- 
cal centre  ;  and  that  to  satisfy  the  market  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  necessary  for  them  to  make 
good  books.  If  the  calovxlating  persons,  who  may 
be  suspected  to  have  started  this  thing  with  an 
eye  to  their  own  interest,  are  not  competent  to 
guide  it  to  the  highest  point,  it  will  move  on  of 
itself,  by  its  own  momentum,  by  the  mere  force 
of  accumulation,  and  pass  them  and  their  standard 

by- 

"  The  good  we  anticipate  from  this  organization 
is  three-fold. 

"  First,  the  influence  upon  those  engaged  in  it. 
We  could  not  but  feel,  as  we  heard  the  choruses 
of  Handel  and  the  four-part  songs  of  Mendels- 
sohn sung  by  this  vast  assembly  of  persons,  mostly 
of  but  ordinary  culture  and  but  little  leisure,  that 
this  was  for  them  the  beginning  of  the  highest 
culture.  They  had  actually  made  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  most  exalted,  most  refined  pro- 
ductions of  the  most  refining  of  all  arts.  They 
had  together  shared  the  emotion  of  great  music, 
and  experienced  an  enthusiasm  of  a  deeper,  finer 
quality,  than  their  Hves  before  perhaps  had  fur- 
nished. The  person  who  can  comprehend,  ap- 
preciate, feel  Mendelssohn,  has  already  won 
admission  to  the  finer  spheres  of  life.  The  Uni- 
tary sentiment  may  also  be  mentioned  here ;  the 
beneficial .  consciousness  of  combined  action,  of 
days  spent  rhythmically,  and  with  orderly  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  Secondly,  the  influence  upon  musical  taste 
and  practice  throughout  the  country.  From  their 
rural,  isolated  homes,-  where  advantages  for  hear- 
ing higher  kinds  of  miisic  do  not  exist,  these 
enterprising  leaders  of  choirs  and  classes  come  up 
i    once  a  year  to  Jerusalem,  to  receive  truer  notions 


of  their  art,  and  listen  to  great  models,  and  go 
back  to  give  the  same  tone  to  their  respective 
circles  and  communities.  The  standard  is  thus 
rising  throughout  all  the  land.  A  musical  emida- 
tion  is  excited  in  the  most  dull  utilitarian  places; 
and  each  year  the  leader  carries  with  him  more 
and  more  of  his  neighbors,  who  avail  themselves 
of  the  increased  facilities  for  travelling,  to  go  up 
also  and  rekindle  their  musical  imaginations  at 
the  great  feast. 

"  Finally,  we  see  in  all  this,  as  we  intimated  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  a  tendency  to  or- 
ganic unity  in  the  multifarious  musical  aspirations 
of  this  people.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
music,  where  nothing  interferes ;  it  seeks  combi- 
nation, means  of  broader  harmon)',  grander  ef- 
fects, and  the  composite  enthusiasm  of  great 
numbers  co-operating  to  one  end.  Wlierever  a 
considerable  unity  of  this  sort  becomes  once  es- 
tablished, it  attracts  more  and  more  force  to  it ; 
all  related  elements  gravitate  towards  it ;  to  the 
teachers'  class  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Mason,  the 
choirs  of  Boston  soon  came  and  added  them- 
selves, for  the  numerous  chorus  thus  afibrded 
them ;  then  came  finally  the  orchestra ;  and  ac- 
complished virtuosos  also  wiU  find  a  sphere 
opened  for  them  upon  these  occasions  which  they 
have  not  at  other  times.  What  then  is  to  prevent 
these  meetings  from  growing  hy  degrees  into  great 
musical  festivals,  like  those  of  London,  Birming- 
ham, and  parts  of  Germany  ?  And  all  by  a 
spontaneous  accumulation  and  expansion,  from 
rude  beginnings  made  with  simply  what  we  had, 
taking  up  the  popular  taste  as  it  was,  and  so  or- 
ganizing its  first  motions  that  they  lend  both 
weight  and  stimulus  to  each  other,  and  rise  col- 
lectively to  an  ever  higher  platform  V" 


Provision  fou  the  Musician.  A  corres- 
pondent invites  our  attention  to  an  article  upon 
this  subject  in  a  London  paper.  The  subject 
indeed  claims  the  consideration  of  all  interested 
in  the  worldly  fate  of  those  who  minister  to  the 
soul's  appetite  for  harmony.  We  say  the  soid's 
appetite,  for  the  secret  of  the  charm  of  harmony 
of  sounds  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  type  of  all 
other  harmony, . —  moral,  social,  spiritual,  celestial, 
as  well  as  material.  The  ai-ticle  truly  and  feel- 
ingly shows  how  poorly,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
professors  of  this  divine  art  are  cared  for  upon 
earth  ;  but  it  only  throws  out  some  general  hints 
toward  a  remedy.  These,  how.ever,  are  valuable 
and  may  suggest  something  nearer  to  the  end. 
The  great  length  of  the  article  (a  little  superfluous 
in  some  parts)  prevents  our  copying  the  whole  ; 
but  we  have  commenced  giving  on  another  page 
the  more  important  portions  of  it. 


Impobtant  Publications.  A  large  portion 
of  our  musical  public,  here  and  in  all  the  musical 
centres  of  the  country,  will  rejoice  to  learn  that 
Messrs.  Geo.  P.  Eeed  &  Co.  have  now  in  press 
a  cheap,  convenient  and  beautiful  edition  of  the 
entire  oratorio,  "  Elijah,"  by  Mendelssohn.  This 
has  long  been  a  desideratum;  for  that  noble 
music  has  become  extremely  popular  wherever 
it  has  been  pei-formed  as  often  and  as  well  as  by 
our  "  Handel  and  Haydn  Society ; "  while  no 
edition  of  the  score  could  be  procured,  except 
the  sumptuous  one,  copy-righted  in  England, 
which  costs  nearly  ten  dollars.  The  new  edition 
wiU  be  printed  on  a  royal  octavo  page,  in  fair 
and  legible  type,  both  notes  and  words,  orna- 


mented with  a  portrait  of  the  lamented  composer, 
and  the  price  will  not  exceed  two  dollars.  Every 
chorus  singer  should  be  the  owner  of  a  copy,  and 
the  performances  of  Mendelssohn's  masterpiece 
(on  a  greater  or  less  scale)  be  no  longer  limited 
to  the  large  musical  cities. 

The  same  publishers  have  taken  another  ex- 
cellent work  in  hand ;  namely,  the  reprint,  in  a 
style  conformed  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  Ger- 
man edition,  of  Schumann's  Piano-forte  "Al' 
bum."     The  little  book  ivill  make  many  lovers. 


Madame  Sontag.  A  lady  correspondent  of 
the  National  InfelUgencer  thus  describes  her  hear- 
ing Sontag  in  London,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Exhibition : 

"  We  managed  to  reach  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
at  the  appointed  time,  and  each  of  us  was  wel- 
comed by  Mr.  Peabody  with  an  exquisite  boquet ! 
The  opera  was  Auber's  last,  the  Prodigal  Son, 
and  I  was  all  anxiety  for  Sontag's  first  note.  She 
came,  and  mellifluous,  honey-sweet  indeed  were 
the  sounds  I  heard.  The  voice  is  exquisite,  flexi- 
ble, full,  with  hautbois  mellowness,  but  not  the 
clarion  ring  of  Grisi's  superb  organ  or  Jenny 
Lind's  silver  vibrating  tones.  She  is  stifi',  or 
rather  indifferent,  stereotyped  in  movement,  no 
longer  very  handsome,  with  pleasing  expression 
and  sweet  dark  eyes.  She  has  no  dramatic  talent, 
no  force,  nothing  of  Grisi's  strength  and  majesty 
of  action  ;  her  vocalization  is  exquisitely  perfect 
as  the  finest  musical  box ;  but,  like  that,  it  is  a 
machine ;  she  touched  me  not ;  she  sings  with 
no  soul.  She  cannot  approach  Lind,  for  she 
has  not  the  genius  which  burns  within  and  lights 
up  the  unrivalled  Swede !  There  is  nothing 
spiritual  in  Sontag ;  she  is  a  bird,  warbling 
and  carolling,  deliciously  'tis  true,  but  very  near 
the  earth ;  while  Jenny  Lind,  with  the  earnest 
dedication  of  her  marvellous  gift  to  the  highest 
aims  of  art,  carries  us  with  her,  as  in  her  inspira- 
tion she  soars  towards  heaven." 


Musical  Intelligence. 

liOCol. 

The  Teachers'  Convention,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Johnson,  assembled  on  Tuesday 
forenoon  and  will  continue  its  session  day  and  night  until 
tlie  20th.  The  attendance  during  the  day  time,  for  the 
first  three  days,  has  averaged  from  two  to  three  hundred; 
in  tlie  evening  it  has  been  much  larger.  A  few  hours 
«ach  day  have  been  spent  in  elementary  lessons,  but  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  time,  both  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening,  in  the  critical  practice  together  of  various  kinds 
of  music ;  at  one  time  Psalmody,  at  another  Glees,  &c., 
at  another  Sacred  Choruses.  These  last  have  occupied 
the  evenings,  and  have  consisted  of  some  fine  pieces, 
arranged  with  English  words,  from  Masses,  Offertories, 
&c',  by  Haydn,  Hummel,  Cherubini,  Jacob  Perez,  &c., 
(mostly  new  to  the  singers  here),  sung  from  the  sheets  of 
a  fortlicoming  new  collection,  called  the  "  Classical 
Chorus  Book."  We  understand  that  concerts  will  proba- 
bly be  given  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  of 
nex.t  week,  and  that  the  Oratorio  of  "  David  "  (why  not 
something  that  wears  better?)  will  make  one  of  the  pro- 
grammes. 

The  hour  of  noon  has  been  devoted  to  general  discussion 
among  the  members  of  the  Class,  of  topics  connected  with 
the  teaching  and  popular  progress  of  music.  One  inte- 
resting feature,  which  has  occasionally  varied  the  routine, 
and  which  might  to  advantage  be  made  much  more  of, 
has  been  the  specimens  (by  request)  of  organ-playing,  by 
Mr.  Wilcox,  from  New  Haven,  and  Mr.  Southard,  one  of 
the  conductors  of  the  Convention.  These  were  altogether 
brief  and  modest,  to  be  sure,  but  in  good  organ  style. 

Theatres,  Halls,  &c.  It  is  now  understood  that  the 
estate  between  the  Melodeon  and  Mason  Street  has  been 
purchased  of  the  Gas  Company  by  those  who  have  in 
hand  the  providing  of  a  new  theatrical  and  opera  house. 
In  many  respects  an  excellent  situation. 

The  Evening  Gazette  says :  "  The  new  hall  and  concert 
room  in  Tremont  Temple  is  said  to  have  been  suggested 
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by  that  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  the  idea  of  its  location  in  the 
third  story  founded  upon  that  celebrated  place  for  public 
meetings  and  gigantic  concerts." 

Alfeed  Jaell  gave  a  concert  at  Newport  Wednesday 
evening;  and  Madam  Bishop  has  been  giving  concerts 

there  with  good  success. Albosi  has  sung  twice  at 

Saratoga  to  large  and  delighted  audiences. In  New 

York  a  concert  is  announced  by  Madame  Stephani, 
she  who  sings  the  extra  high  notes  in  the  songs  of  the 

Queen  of   Night  in   the  Zauierfiote. The    French 

comic  opera  continues  its  light,  sparkling  entertainments 
at  Castle  Garden — just  the  thing  for  summer  in  the 
city. 

SoNTAG.  The  Ai'ctic,  which  sailed  for  Liverpool  this 
week,  is  to  return  freighted  with  this  melodious  treasure. 
One  of  the  Gotham  music-dealers  has  placed  on  board  a 
splendid  thousand-dollar  piano  for  the  special  use  of  the 
Countess  on  the  voyage ;  and  some  wide-awake  lady  en- 
thusiast has  in  like  manner  donated  a  luxurious  rocking 
chair ! 

There  is  still  doubt  as  to  the  personaU  of  Madame 
Sontag's  company ;  especially  in  the  matter  of  pianist. 
One  paper  hears  that  it  will  be  Emile  Prudent;  another 
that  it  will  be  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  "  our  young  and 
rising  pianist,"  as  the  London  Atkenaium  says. 

I^oi&don. 

English  Opera.  Balfe,  with  the  aid  of  Bunn  as  dra- 
matist, has  produced  at  the  Sun-ey  Theatre  what  is  said 
to  be  his  Itaenlielh  opera.  The  Times  comments  on  the 
sad  fact  that  a  man  who  has  composed  for  the  Grand 
Opera  and  Opera  Comique  of  Paris,  for  Her  Majesty's  in 
London,  &c.,  should  now  have  to  take  refuge  in  a  minor 
theatre. 

The  piece  is  a  comic  opera,  called  "  The  De-vil's  in  it," 
and  is  a  musical  version  of  the  old  farce,  "  The  Devil's 
to  Paj',"  and  the  French  ballet,  Le  Diahh  a  Quatre, 
which  has  been  performed  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

"  We  have  the  Count  and  his  impetuous  and  tyrannical 
Countess  —  the  basket-maker  and  his  wife,  so  passion- 
alely  addicted  to  dancing  — and  the  other  characters  of 
the  ballet,  with  nothing  changed  but  their  names.  The 
story  is  well  adapted  to  music,  and  Mr.  Bunn  has  made 
the  best  of  it,  turning  the  prominent  incidents  to  excellent 
account.  Mr.  Balfe  has  composed  an  opera,  which,  if  it 
does  not  raise  his  fame  as  a  nmsician,  does  not  lessen  it. 
It  is  a  real  opei-a  buffa,  tuneful,  sparkling,  natural,  and 
fuU  of  life  and  vigor.  The  important  situations  are 
treated  in  a  skilful  manner,  and  the  finales  and  concerted 
music  exhibit  the  fomi  and  completeness  which  can  only 
be  derived  from  long  practice  and  a  thorough  command 
of  materials.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  in  the  composer's 
happiest  vein,  and  two  or  three  of  them  are  equal  in 
freshness  and  beauty  to  anything  he  has  produced.  The 
'  writing,'  both  for  orchestra  and  voices  m  combination, 
as  usual  with  Mr.  Balfe,  is  always  easy  and  polished. 
The  general  style  of  the  music  is  "light  and  fluent;  there 
is  no  attempt  at  elaboration;  and  it  is  not  a  small  thino- 
to  say.  that  from  beginning  to  end  there  is  nothing  tediou", 
superfluous,  or  obtrasive."  —  Times,  July  27. 

The  performance  is  said  to  have  done  great  credit  to 
the  "  minor  "  theatre.  The  principal  singers  were  Miss 
Romer(whois  manager,  as  well  as  prima  donna)  Hiss 
Poole,  as  mezzo  soprano,  Mr.  Borrani  as  bass,  Mr.  H.  Corri, 
as  baritone,  &c.     The  Daily  News  says  of  Balfe: 

"  He  has  always  shone  in  the  opera  buffa.  His  genius 
is  akin  to  Auber's,  whom  he  resembles  in  the  variety  of 
elegant  and  piquant  melodies,  in  the  neat  constmction  of 
his  busy  scenes  of  concerted  music,  and  in  the  brilliancy 
of  his  instramentation.  These  quahties  are  conspicuous 
in  all  his  comic  pieces,  and  in  none  of  them  more  than  in 
this  his  last  production ;  in  which,  indeed,  he  has  shown 
even  more  than  his  usual  gaiety  and  spirit." 

Mk.  Lumley.  The  Morning  Chronicle  admiringly 
sums  up  the  past  career  of  the  great  impresario,  now 
forced  to  quit  the  hold  which  he  has  had  for  ten  years 
upon  London.  It  appears  that  he  found  the  affairs  of 
the  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket,  in  1S42,  "in  a  per- 
fect tangle  of  misfortune  —  a  complicated  cobweb,  in  one 
corner  of  which  lay  the  bloated  spider  of  Chancery." 
Bringing  his  bold  talents  and  experience  to  bear  upon  it, 
he  soon  placed  it  upon  such  a  financial  footing,  that  he 
could  devote  himself  to  the  development  of  the  artistic 
resources  of  his  theatre.  To  show  how  he  discharged 
this  duty,  the  Chronicle  refers  to  its  former  detailed 
account  of  the  various  departments  of  industry,  which 
go  to  make  up  a  grand  opera,  and  then  begs  its  readers 
to  multiply  the  effort  there  described  by  the  number  of 
operas  which  Mr.  Lumley  has  brought  out  for  the  first 
time  at  Her  Majesty's. 


"  Among  these  are  Don  Carlos,  one  of  the  scientific  and 
elaborate  works  of  M.  Costa,  at  that  time  the  musical 
director  at  Her  Majesty's  —  /  Masnedieri  —  Verdi's 
treatment  of  The  Robbers,\he  charming  Fir/lia  del  Beg- 
gimento  by  Donizetti,  Verdi's  Ei~nani,  Meyerbeer's 
Roberto  il  Diavolo,  Auber's  Gustavus  IIL,  Masaniello,  and 
11  Prodigo,  Thalberg's  first  opera,  Flonnda,  Halevy's 
Tempesta,  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  Herold's  Zampa,  Alary's 
Tre  Nozze.  Besides  these  are  I  Due  Foscari,  1  Lombardi, 
Nabuco,  L^Ajo  nel  Embarrazza,  I  Caniairice  Villane, 
Medea,  Adelia,  Don  Pasquale,  Linda  di  Chamouni,  La 
Favorita,  Roberto  Devereux,  Maria  di  Rohan,  and  the 
Cosi  Fan  Tuili.  In  this  list  each  school  of  operatic 
music  will  be  found  illustrated  by  its  best  specimens,  and 
the  learned  and  classic  style,  the  flowing  and  voluptuous, 
the  gorgeous  and  melodramatic,  and  the  sportive  and 
sparkhng,  are  each  and  all  strikingly  represented  in  the 
repertoire  we  have  examined.  Add  to  these  the  works 
which  are  termed  '  stock '  operas,  iS;c.  Mr.  Lumley 
neither  wedded  himself  to  a  single  school,  nor  blindly 
tried  every  novel  experiment  that  suggested  itself;  but, 
while  selecting  his  music  in  that  eminently  catliolic  spirit 
which  is  inseparable  from  true  art,  he  took  care  that 
what  he  submitted  to  his  subscribers  shoifld,  at  all  events, 
be  the  best  of  the  particular  school  it  professed  to  illus- 
trate." 

After  alluding  also  to  "  two  works  of  a  hybrid  char- 
acter," viz.,  Fehcien  David's  Desert  and  RossinL^s  Siabat 
Mater,  which  Lumley  was  "  compelled,  by  the  sensation 
they  produced  elsewhere,"  to  afford  his  subscribers  the 
opportunity  of  hearing,  the  writer  comes  to  the  brilliant 
list  of  executants : 

"  Here  is  such  a  roll-call  as  has  not  often  been  heard — 
Jenny  Lind,  Sontag,  Frezzolini,  Pai'odi,  Tadolini,  Cru- 
velli,  Moltini,  Favanti,  Castellan,  Eita  Borio,  Catherine 
Hayes,  Rossi  Caccia,  Giuliani,  Ida  Bertrand,  Fiorentini, 
Caroline  Duprez,  Schwartz,  Barbieri  Nini,  Alaymo,  Cor- 
bari,  De  La  Grange,'  Alboni.  How  it  is  that  we  cannot 
add  Johanna  Wagner's  name  to  this  list,  they  best  know 
who  know  also  for  what  England  is  alone  to  be  valued. 
The  names  of  Grisi,  Persiani,  and  other  celebrities  who 
had  made  their  English  reputation  before  Mr.  Lumley 
came  into  the  management,  will,  of  course,  occur  to  all 
readers,  who  will  also  remember  in  how  many  brilliant 
evenings  those  great  artists  have  '  assisted '  imder  Mr. 
Lumley's  regime. 

"  Among  the  male  artists  who  have  fulfilled  engage- 
ments with  Mr.  Lumley  are  Lablache,  Moriani,  Rubini, 
Tamburini,  Mario,  Gardoni,  Calzolari,  Fraschini,  Guasco, 
Baucarde,  Sims  Reeves,  Ronconi,  IJelletti,  Fornasari, 
Staudigl,  Sapenta,  Ferranti,  Ferlotti,  F.  Lablache,  and 
Coletti,  with  numerous  artists  of  great,  but  of  compara- 
tively second  rate  merit,  as  Mercuriale,  Susini,  Fortini, 
and  Bouch^." 

This  list  includes  the  names  of  nearly  every  vocalist 
who  has  had  European  reputation  during  the  period  of 
Lumley's  management.  After  similar  review  of  the 
ballet  department,  the  writer  thankfully  and  regretfully 
takes  leave  of  Mr.  Lumley,  yet  at  the  same  time  adding : 

"  We  cannot,  however,  bring  ourselves  to  beliere, 
looking  at  all  that  Mr.  Lumley  has  achieved  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  lyric  drama,  that  those  who  have  so  frequently 
and  so  loudly  acknowledged  his  eminent  services  will 
consent  to  their  final  discontinuance;  and  we  tinist,  for 
the  credit  of  the  public  for  whose  higher  tastes  he  has  so 
efficiently'  and  liberally  provided,  that  an  earnest  and 
vigorous  attempt  will  yet  be  made  to  avert  so  grave  a 
calamity  to  the  operatic  stage." 

Mlle.  Favahti.  Regarding  the  re-appearance  of  this 
lady  at  Her  Majesty's,  the  critics  "  mingle  praise  and 
blame,"  some  of  them  more  harshly  than  the  News, 
W'hich  says: 

"  Rossini's  Cenereniola  was  presented  for  the  fourth 
time,  MUe.  Favanti  sustaining  the  part  of  the  persecuted 
heroine,  in  place  of  i\Ille.  Angri.  Favanti  is  an  English- 
woman (Miss  Edwards),  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  and  who  subsequently  sang  in  Naples. 
On  the  2.3d  of  March,  1844,  she  made  her  first  appearance 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  as  Cenerentola,  and  during  the 
season  performed  the  contralto  parts  of  Fidalma,  Orsini, 
Smeaton,  Pippo,  and  Bonetto  in  Ricci's  Cori-ado ;  besides 
Ehdra,  in  Don  Juan ;  and  Adelgisa,  in  Norma.  Much 
controversy  was  raised  by  Mlle.  Favanti's  debut  and  the 
injudicious  attempt  to  keep  her  before  the  public,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinions  of  the  subscribers,  was  a  fatal 
mistake  of  the  management.  Her  return,  after  an  absence 
of  eight  yeai's,  was  looked  upon  with  interest,  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  defects  of  her  style  had  been  amended  by  con- 
siderable practice  in  Italy.  In  one  respect  a  marked  im- 
provement has  certainly  taken  place ;  the  production  of 
the  voice  is  no  longer  attended  with  the  same  disagreea- 
ble effect,  as  in  1844.  In  point  of  execution  something 
has  also  been  gained  in  precision ;  but  her  impeifect  in- 
tonation has  not  yet  been  remedied ;  and,  Avith  one  of  the 
finest  voices  a  vocalist  was  ever  gifted  with,  Mlle.  Fa- 
vanti still  retains  the  exaggerations  which  were  noticed 
in  former  days.  Like  Mlle.  Cnivelli,  the  organ  of  Mlle. 
Favanti  ranges  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  the 
soprano  and  contralto  registers,  and  in  quality  it  is  in- 
finitely more  s^Tnpathetic.  She  fails  because  she  has 
never  thoroughly  mastered  her  scales,  and  she  labors  to 
astonish  not  to  charm.  The  music  of  the  concerted 
pieces  she  sacrifices  entirely ;  in  this  respect  it  must  be 
admitted  that  she  only  follows  the  example  of  Alboni ; 


but  Mile.  Favanti's  great  error  as  a' lyric  actress  has  been 
and  is,  in  supposing  that  the  ensemble  of  a  delineation 
may  be  cUspensed  with,  for  the  sake  of  the  rondo  finale ; 
and,  so  long  as  she  adopts  this  view,  her  beautiful  voice 
will  not  suffice  to  place  her  in  the  rank  of  o. prima  donna. 
The  interpretation  of  the  opera,  with  the  exception  of 
Calzolari's  Ramiro,  most  artistically  sung,  was  very  un- 
satisfactory. Lablache  was  unwell,  and  out  of  spirits, 
and,  omitted  the  Miei  rainpolU." 

New  McrsiCAL  Association.  The  News,  of  Jnly  29th, 
says :  "  A  new  association,  for  the  purpose  of  perfoi-ming 
sacred  and  classical  music  both  by  the  ancient  and 
modem  schools,  has  been  formed.  The  performances 
are  to  take  place  in  Exeter  Hall,  under  the  direction  of 
Besedict,  the  composer  and  pianist,  and  Bach's  Pas- 
sione  will  be  one  of  the  earhest  novelties.  The  band  and 
chorus  are  to  be  on  the  grandest  scale,  comprising  the 
best  amateur  as  well  as  professional  talent.  The  object 
of  the  society  will  be  to  strike  out  a  new  path  hv  afford- 
ing an  opportunty  to  living  composers  to  produce  their 
oratorios  or  cantatas.  The  greatest  attention  is  to  be  be- 
stowed on  the  rehearsals." 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  have  published  a 
report  for  the  vear  1851,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
21  concerts  o^  that  year  produced  upwards  of  9,000^., 
and  that  the  ordinary  expenses  connected  with  them 
were  nearly  7,600?.  Including  subscriptions,  the  gi'oss 
receipts  of  the  year  exceeded  10,000Z.  Exeter  Hall  is 
now  closed  for  alterations  and  re-decoration ;  and  impor- 
tant improvements  are  to  be  made  in  the  organ,  which 
wiU  be  entirely  reconstructed. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.  M.  Jullien's  Opera :  Pietro 
il  Grande  is  in  active  rehearsal.  Mlle.  Zerr  and  Sig. 
Tamberlik  are  in  the  cast.  "  Vivian"  has  great  faith  in 
Jullien,  "  if  he  will  only  be  JuUien,"  and  not  let  popular 
ity  force  him,  like  Hal^vy,  mto  attempting  grand  operas. 

Italy. 

The  first  number  of  the  Gazzeita  Musicale  di  Napoli,  a 
new  periodical,  contains  a  few  notices  indicating  that 
musical  life  is  not  utterly  asleep  in  the  absolutist  capital. 
Fven  at  this  burning  sejisou, '  Piedigrotta,'  a  new  opera 
in  four  acts,  by  Signor  Luigi  Ricci,  just  produced  at  the 
'  Teati-o  Nuovo,'  seems  to  have  been  moderately  success- 
ful. Another  opera  by  MSestro  Battista  is  in  prepara- 
tion at  the  same  theatre,  with  the  title  of  '  II  Corsaro 
della  Guadalupa.'  Tliis  will  be  followed  by  the  '  Vio- 
letta '  of  Mercadante.  At  the  '  Teatro  Fondo,'  '  Dottor 
Sabato,'  by  Miiestro  Puzone,  and  '  Elena  di  Tolosa,'  by 
Miiestro  Petrella,  are  promised. — No  singer  who  has  not 
been  already  named  in  the  Athenceum  is  spoken  of,  with 
the  exception  of  Signor  Pancani,  a  tenor.  The  critic 
compliments  him  on  the  possession  of  a  good  organ, 
vigorous  and  masculine,  especially  in  its  middle  notes, — 
but  continues,  "  as  a  singer  we  can  say  little  for  him.  In 
'  OteUo '  be  makes  his  task  easy,  by  depriving  his  part  of 
the  larger  part  of  its  florid  ornaments,  which  require  vo- 
cal agility." — The  maestri  invited  to  write  for  the  '  Tea- 
tro San  Carlo '  during  the  coming  -nnnter  are  announced 
to  be,  Signori  Mercadante,  De  Giosa  and  Staffa.  "  The 
last  miiestro,"  says  the  '  Gazzetta,'  "  in  order  to  obtain 
new  musical  effects  has  sought  for  a  subject  of  the  fan- 
ciful description ;  —  and  to  avoid  competition  with  operas 
of  the  same  description  has  suggested  as  subject "  —  the 
reader  will  hardly  guess  what  —  "  Aleestis."  Signor 
Verdi  is  described  as  having  his  hands  too  full  of  com- 
missions to  have  time  to  promise  anything  new  to  "  San 
Carlo."  Nor  is  Signor  De  Giosa  secured,  since  he,  too, 
is  said  to  be  in  request,  —  being  at  present  occupied  in 
setting  '  Diego  Garias  '  for  the  Grand  Theatre  at  1  rieste. 
The  same  "  Gazzetta"  announces  an  interesting  acquisi- 
tion just  made  by  the  Library  of  the  College  of  Music. 
This  is,  a  collection  of  MSS.  by  Cimarosa.  "It  is  weU 
known,"  says  the  paragraph,  "that  the  Miiestro  sent 
everythmg  that  he  composed  to  Cardinal  Gonsahi,  who 
was  his  Avarm  admirer,  and  Avho  bequeathed  the  collec- 
tion to  Signor  Paola  Cimarosa,  son  of  the  composer. 
This  gentleman  has  disposed  of  the  MSS.  (which  include 
many  unpublished  Avorks)  to  the  College  of  Music,  for 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  ducats,  .ind  a  life  aimuity  of 
seventy  ducats."  — London  Atlienamn. 

Saveden,  Avhich  has  already  produced  Jenny  Lind  and 
Mile.  Nissen,  has  just  sent  another  songstress,  who  is  said 
to  possess  a  beautiful  voice,  most  excellently  cultivated. 
This  lady's  name  is  Mlle.  Westersland.  She  is  at  present 
staying  in  Berlin,  m  order  to  perfect  herself  in  the  Ger- 
man language. 


Ihutrtlamtnte. 


Musical  Convention  in  Boston. 

THE  ANNUAL  MUSIC  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  and  Mu- 
sical Convention,  under  the  direction  of  the  subscribers, 
Arill  be  holden  the  present  A'car,  iu  the  Melodeon.  commencing 
on  TUESDAY,  Aug.  10,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  continuing  in 
session  teu  days.  Tickets,  $3  e.^ch,  may  be  obtained  at  A.  N. 
Johnson's  Pijtno  Forte  and  Music  Store,  No.  36  School  Street. 
Clergymen,  ladies  Avho  can  sing,  and  members  of  former  classes 
are  invited  to  attend  free  of  charge. 

B.  P.  BAKER. 
17  A.  N.  JOHNSON. 


.iS^^ 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC- 


Cn-intj, 


A  BOSTON   LITERARY   JOURNAL, 

EDITED  BY  CHAHLES  IIALE. 
Puhlislied    Weekly    on    Saturdays. 

EACH  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  reading  matter, 
together  with  four  or  eight  pages  of  select  advertisements. 

Terms. — Two  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance.  Single  num- 
bers five  cents  each.  Subscribers  in  Boston,  Cambridge  and 
Charlestown  can  have  their  numbers  left  at  their  residences,  if 
desired.  Back  numbers  from  the  beginning  can  be  furnished, 
and  copies  of  the  first  volume  (26  numbers)  bound  in  cloth  or 
paper. 

The  postage  on  "To-Day,"'  for  distances  not  exceeding  fifty 
miles,  is  five  cents  a  quarter ;  and  so  for  all  other  distances,  it 
is  at  the  lowest  newspaper  rate,  but  must  be  paid  to  the  Post- 
master quarterly  in  advance. 

Advertisements,  books,  communications,  &c.  may  be  left 
■with  the  publishers.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by,  and 
orders  should  be  addressed  to,  the  publishers,  Redding  &  Co., 
8  State-street,  Boston. 

Destee  &  Brother,  43  Ann-streetj  General  Agents  in  New 
York.  Aug.  14. 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  34r4:  "Wasliingtoii   Street,   Boston* 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10. 


tf 


J.   CHICKERING, 
PIANO   FORTE    MANUFACTU5EEK, 

334:  "Wasliingtou    Street,  Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

N.   D.   COTTON, 

IMPOKTEE  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATEEIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Ro^v,  Boston. 

%*    'WedcliDg  and  Tisiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 
16  tf 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER   OB   THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &,  GUITAR, 

3  Seneca  St.,  comer  Hai-risou  Aveniie. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 
Boston,  July  31.  3m 

'         JOSEPH   L.   BATES, 

No.  129  WasIiiugtoiiL   Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEAiER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
129  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

5>iseases  of  the  £ye  and  ]Car. 

DR.  F.  A.  VOIV   MOSCHZISKER,    German  Ocu- 
list, may  he  consulted  on  all  the  maladies  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear,  at  No.   21   Somerset  Street. 

Boston,  July  28.  17  3t 

HE\»^S*    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St..  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

I    AM    GOING    THERE, 

OR,  THE  DEATH    OF   LITTLE   EVA.     Written   and  in- 
scrihed  to  the  Readers  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  by  John 
S.  Adams. 
"  '  Uncle  Tom,'  said  Eva, '  I  am  going  there.' 
"  '  Where,  Miss  Eva  ?  ' 

"  The  child  rose  and  pointed  her  little  hand  to  the  sky  ;  the 
glow  of  evening  lit  her  golden  hair  and  flushed  cheeks  with  a 
kind  of  unearthly  rachance,  and  her  eyes  were  bent  earnestly 
on  the  skies." — Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

Words  adapted  to  a  favorite  Melody,  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated.    For  sale  by  the  Publisher, 

OLIVER  OITSON,  115  Wasliiugton  St., 
and  by  all  Music  Dealers.  15  tf 

NEW    ORGAN    VOLUNTARIES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

American  Church  Organ  Voluntaries. 

CAREFULLY  ARRANGED  expressly  for  the  use  of  Organ- 
ists who  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  extemporise 
with  ease,  by  H.  S.  Cdtler,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  A.  N.  Johnson,  Organist  at  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston.  These  Voluntaries  are  mostly  arranged  in  close  har- 
mony, and  can  readily  be  played  at  sight  by  those  who  can 
play  common  church  music.  They  are  specially  adapted  to 
Am^irican  church  service  with  regard  to  length,  &c.  and  are 
sufficient  in  number  to  enable  any  Organist  to  use  them  ex- 
clusively if  desired.  Price  SI.  Forwarded  by  mail,  postage 
free,  for  $1.25. 

Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

14    tf  36  School  St.,  opposite  City  HaH. 


NEW  &.  VALUABLE  MUSIC  BOOKS 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED   DY 

OLIVER  DlTSOlii,... .BOSTON. 

SPOHR»S  GRAND  VIOLIN  SCHOOL,  being  an 
exact  reprint  of  the  latest  European  editions,  with  all  the 
author's  new  revisions  and  improvements.  One  volume, 
quarto.     Price,  $3. 

%'*  Among  the  many  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  Violin 
School  one  is  remarkable,  that  the  Elementary  Instructions  do 
not  precede  the  practical  portion  of  the  work  as  in  other 
Schools,  but  are  combined  therewith  ;  by  this  union  the  pupil 
is  enabled  to  take  the  Violin  in  hand  at  the  first  lesson ;  in 
fact,  he  should  and  must  then  commence  with  it.     The  author's 
knowledge,  as  observable  in  his  Preface,  is  no  small  addition 
to  the  truly  practical  distinctions  of  this  School ;  bis  style  is 
simple,  clear,  noble,  and  elegant,  alike  attractive  and  useful 
as  a  standard  to  the  pupil  as  to  the  master. 
Czemy's   Exercises  in  Velocity.    (30  Etudes  de  la 
VelocUe^)  preceded  by  Nine  New  Introductory  Exercises,  and 
concluded  by  a  New  Study  on  Octaves,  (composed  expressly 
for  this  edition,)  for  the  Piano  Forte.    From  the  Nineteenth 
London  Edition,  with  Notes.    By  J.  A.  Hamilton.    In  three 
Numbers.    Price  of  each,  50  cents.    Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume, S1.25- 

*^*  Calculated  to  develop  and  equalize  the  fingers,  and  to 
insure  the  utmost  brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  execution. 
NEW  AND  ENLAR  GED  EDITION  OF 
The  Seminary  Class  Book  of  Music,  designed  for 
Seminaries,  High  Schools,  Private  Classes,  etc.,  containing 
Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Exercises,  Solfeggios,  and  a 
copious  selection  of  Secular  and  Sacred  Songs,  Duets  and 
Trios.     By  E.  L.  Whitb  and  T.  Bissell. 
%*  The  above  work  has  been  before  the  public  only  one 
year,  yet  it  has  become  a  universal  favorite,  and  is  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.    During  the  past  year  every  inquiry  has 
been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  way  it  could  he  im- 
proved and  made  fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended,  and  from  suggestions  thus  obtained  the  publisher 
has  been  induced  to  add  to  and  in  other  ways  improve  it.     It 
is  now  pronounced  to  be  exactly  w/iat  is  wanted^  and  as  such 
it  is  offered  to  the  public. 

DI?*  The  above  books  can  be  obtained  in  large  or  small 
quantities  of  the  publisher,  115  Washington  St.,  and  of  music 
dealers  and  booksellers  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canadas.  7    tf 

MUSIC    BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

BENJAMIN  B.  MUSSEY  &  CO. 

S9   Cornliill,    Boston. 

BERTINI'S  PIANO  PORTE  INSTRUCTOR. 
A  Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for  the  Piano  Forte. 
By  Henry  Bertini,  The  only  complete  and  correct  edition 
published. 

TKe  Modern  Harp,  or  BOSTON  SACRED  MELODIST. 
A  Collection  of  Church  Music.    By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  E. 

G0ULI>. 

Tlie  Opera  Chorus  Book.  Consisting  of  Trios,  Quar- 
tets, Quintets,  Solos,  and  Choruses,  from  the  most  pop- 
ular Operas.    By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

Sahbatk  School  Lute.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
appropriate  Melodies,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath 
Schools. 

The  Tyrolian  Lyre.  A  Glee  Book  consisting  of  easy 
pieces,  arranged  mostly  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass  voices,  for  the  use  of  Societies,  Schools,  Clubs,  Choirs, 
and  the  social  circle.    By  E.  L.  AVhite  and  John  E.  Godld. 

Sacred  Chorus  Book.  Consisting  mostly  of  Selections 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn, Romberg,  Nbukomm,  Rossini,  &c.  &c.,  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte.  Suitable  for 
singing  societies,  and  advanced  schools.  By  Edward  L. 
White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

The  Jenny  Lind  Glee  Book.  Consisting  of  the 
most  popular  Songs  sung  by  Mad'Ue  Jennt'  Lind.  By 
David  Paine. 

Popular  School  Song  Books  ;  THE  WREATH 
OF  SCHOOL  SONGS.  By  Edward  L.  White  and  John  E. 
Gould. 

Elementary  Music  Book.    By  Benjamin  F.  Baeer. 
Apr.  10.  .  tf 

E.   H.  WADE, 

197  Washington   Street,  Boston. 

PUBLISHER  &  DEALER  IN  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  every  description.  Publisher 
of  BERTINI-S  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.    PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  published  by  W.  H.  Oakes,  C.  Bradlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished, A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-fire  cents. 
PubUshed  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.j  Boston. 

%*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  No.  36  School  Street, 

(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  Sec. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 


BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall  Asso- 
ciation are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  the  use  of 
their  HALL  and  LECTURE  ROOM,  (entrance  on  Bumstead 
Place  and  on  Winter  Street,)  by  Religious  Societies,  for  the 
purpose  of  regular  worship  on  Sundays,  after  the  15th  of  No- 
vember next. 

The  Music  Hall,  furnished  with  Organ,  ftc,  will  seat  three 
thousand  persons,  and  the  Lscture  Room,  eight  hundred. 
V/ritten  applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  at 
No.  39  Court  Street,  who  will  give  such  further  information  as 
shall  be  desired.  FRANCIS  L.  BATCHELDER, 

10    tf  Clerk  B.  M.  H.  A. 

CHOICE    MUSIC    BOOKS 

published  and  for  sale  dy 

OLIVER    DITSON, 

115    'W  ashingftou     Street,    Boston. 

CZERNY'S  Method  for  the  Piano,      .... 
Bertini's  Instructions  for  the  Piano, 
Hunten's  Piano  Forte  Instructions,       .... 

The  Child's  First  Music  Book, 

The  Piano  without  a  Master, 

The  Melodeon  without  a  Master, 

The  Guitar  without  a  Master, 

Curtis's  Complete  Method  for  Guitar,    ...» 

Lablacbe's  Complete  Method  of  Singing, 

Vocal  Exercises  and  Solfeggios  —  Lowell  Mason,  . 
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NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &•  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  if?24  to  S14  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music. 

Tli€  NightinsaCe''s  Nest^  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.     Price,  $G  the  dozen. 

Also  Beier's  New  Instructions  for  the  Piano ;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing^  by  Julius  Knorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.    Price,  3^2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  hare  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handbl,  Haydh,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.     tf 

CZERNY'S  PIANO  FORTE  METHOD. 

AS  a  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable. — 
London  Morning  Chronicle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utility  it  can  never  be  surpassed. — ■ 
J.  A.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  superior  to  all  others. 
— Drawing-Room  Journal^  Philadelphia, 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  publications. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  other  methods. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It  is  calculated  to  impart  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — Baltimore  Patriot. 

A  book  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorough  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Sun. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  published. — Norfolk  County 
Journal. 

^Ye  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work.— 
N.  Y.  Scientific  American. 

The  most  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind. — Mason''s 
Choral  Advocate. 

A  deservedly  popular  work. — Philadelphia  Mercury. 

Czerny  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
berg,  Listz  and  Doehler. — La  France  Musir.ale, 

This  book  must  be  of  great  value  in  schools  and  families. — 
N.  Y.  Observer. 

There  is  no  book  published,  which  can  compare  with  this. — 
East  Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  people. — Boston  Transcript. 

Powerful  aids  to  the  learner  are  embraced  in  this  work.— 
Message  Bird. 

It  is  a  standard  work  in  the  musical  circles  of  Great  Britain. 
—  The  Asmonean. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers  in  the 
Union.  Apr-  10.    tf 
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[From  Sicily  —  A  Pilgrimage,  by  H.  T.  Tookermas  —  in  the 
press  of  G.  P.  Putnam,  New  Tort.] 

VINCENZO    BELLINI. 

Point  not  these  mysteries  to  an  art, 

Lodged  above  the  starry  pole ; 

Pure  modulations  flowing  from  the  heart 

Of  divine  Love,  whei-e  wisdom,  beauty,  trath, 

With  order  dwell  in  endless  youth  ? 

Wordsworth. 

In  the  narrow  street  of  St.  Cliristofero,  in  Ca- 
tania, and  near  the  little  church  of  the  same 
order,  now  superseded  by  a  larger  edifice,  was 
born  the  most  beautiful  composer  of  our  times. 
To  the  imaginative  mind  of  Isabel  his  name  and 
memory  were  sacredly  endeared.  It  has  been 
said  that  no  after  maturity  of  judgment  can  dis- 
solve the  spell  by  which  the  first  poet  we  ever 
understood  and  enjoyed  is  hallowed  in  our  esti- 
mation. On  the  same  principle,  the  composer 
whose  works  are  the  means  of  awakening  in  our 
hearts  a  new  sense  of  the  wonder  and  power  of 
his  art,  whose  compositions  sway  our  spirits  as  no 
others  have  done,  and  address  our  associations 
with  an  eloquence,  compared  with  which  all  sim- 
ilar language  is  unimpressive,  holds  a  place  in 
our  estimation  and  affections  second  to  that  of  no 
intellectual  benefactor.  He  has  opened  to  us  a 
new  world.  He  has  brought  a  hitherto  untried 
influence  to  stir  the  ocean  of  feehng.  He  has 
created  yet  another  joy  in  the  dim  circle  of  our 
experience,  and  woven  a  fresh  and  perennial 
flower  into  the  withered  garland  of  life.  With 
the  thought  of  Bellini,  embalmed  in  such  a  senti- 
ment of  gratitude,  Isabel,  accompanied  by  the 


count,  who  had  arranged  the  visit  for  her  grati- 
fication, went  forth  to  view  the  memorials  of  the 
departed  that  were  in  the  possession  of  his 
family. 

"  The  young  Vincenzo,"  said  Vittorio,  "  from 
his  earliest  infancy,  gave  evidence  of  the  genius 
of  his  nature.  His  susceptibility  to  musical 
sounds  was  remarkable.  He  could  be  moved,  at 
any  time,  to  tears  or  laughter,  to  sadness  or  ec- 
stacy,  by  the  voice  of  harmony.  While  a  mere 
child,  after  hearing  on  public  occasions  a  new  air, 
he  would,  on  returning  home,  from  memory  tran- 
scribe it.  At  eight  years  old  his  little  hands  ran 
over  the  keys  of  the  organ,  at  the  Benedictine 
convent,  with  surprising  facility.  His  first  com- 
positions were  occasional  pieces  of  sacred  music. 
It  was  early  discovered  that  he  was  a  proper  ob- 
ject of  patronage,  and,  soon  after  arriving  at 
manhood,  he  was  sent,  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment, to  study  at  Naples  and  Rome.  The  result 
of  an  acquaintance  with  what  had  been  eS'ected 
in  his  art  was  to  make  more  clearly  perceptible 
to  his  mind  the  necessity  of  a  new  school.  The 
history  of  genius  in  every  department  is  almost 
always  a  record  of  conflicts — of  struggles  against 
what  is  dominant.  Thus  the  early  efforts  of  Bel- 
lini were  frequently  unappreciated  and  misun- 
derstood. StiU  he  persevered  in  consulting  the 
oracle  of  his  own  gifts,  and  in  developing  the 
peculiar  and  now  universally  admired  style  which 
marks  his  compositions.  The  first  of  his  success- 
ful operas  was  the  Pirata,  then  the  Straniera, 
then  the  Somnambula,  and  then  Norma.*  In 
each  successive  work  we  can  trace  a  decided 
progression.  The  first  is  pretty,  often  beautiful ; 
the  last  is  throughout  beautiful,  and  frequently 
sublime.  It  is  a  deUghtful  thought,  that  in  a 
country  where  literary  talent  is  repelled  by  the 
restrictions  on  the  press,  musical  genius  is  un- 
trammelled, and  human  sentiment  may,  through 
this  medium,  find  free  and  glorious  development." 

"  I  have  always  regarded  music,"  said  Isabel, 
"  as  the  perfection  of  language." 

"  Undoubtedly  it  should  be  so  considered,  and 
although  the  censors  jealously  guard  the  actual 


*  DAdehon  e  Saldni,  represented  before  the  Institution 
at  Naples,  was  the  first  open  experiment  of  Bellini's 
genius,  followed,  in  1826,  by  Bianca  e  Fernando,  at  the 
St.  Carlo  Theatre.  II  Pirata  and  La  Straniera,  succes- 
sively produced  at  the  Scala  in  Milan,  completely  estab- 
lished his  reputation.  The  Montecchi  e  Capuleti  was 
brought  out  soon  after  at  Venice.  The  Sonnambula  and 
Norma  at  Milan,  and  the  Puritani  in  Paris. 


verbal  expressions  attached  to  operas,  to  a  true 
imagination  and  just  sensibility,  the  mere  notes 
of  masterpieces  are  perfectly  distinguishable,  as 
expressive  of  the  thousand  sentiments  which 
sway  the  heart.  Bellini,  it  is  believed,  was  one 
of  that  secret  society  which  has  for  some  time 
existed,  under  the  title  of  "  Young  Italy,"  whose 
aim  is  the  restoration  of  these  regions  to  inde- 
pendence ;  and  we  can  read,  or  rather  feel,  the 
depth  and  fervor  of  his  liberal  sentiments,  breath- 
ing in  the  glowing  strains  of  his  last  opera — the 
Puritani," 

Thus  conversing,  they  arrived  at  the  residence 
of  his  family,  where,  with  emotions  of   melan- 
choly interest,  they  viewed  the  tokens  of  his  brief 
but  brilliant  career.     There  were  little  remem- 
brancers whose  workmanship  testified  that  they 
were  wrought  by  fair  hands ;  the  order  of  the 
legion  of  honor;  a  rich  carpet,  worked  by  the 
ladies  of  MUan,  with  the   names  of  his   operas 
tastefully  interwoven,  and  many  fantasies   and 
fragments  written  by  his  own  hand.     There  was 
something  indescribably  touching  in  the  sight  of 
these  trophies.     Isabel  felt,  as  she  gazed  upon 
them,  how  empty  and  unavailing  are  the  tributes 
men   pay  to   living  genius  compared  with  that 
heritage  of  fame  which  is  its  after-recompense. 
What  were  these  glittering  orders  to  the  breast 
they   once   adorned  —  now  mouldering    in    the 
grave?     And  these  indications  of  woman's  re- 
gard,  which,   perhaps,    more    than    any    other, 
pleased  the  heart  of  the  young  Catanese  ?     How 
like  the  deckings  of  vanity  did  they  seem  now, 
when  he  for  whom  they  were  playfully  wrought 
was  enshrined  among  the  sons  of  fame !     How 
sad,  too,  to  behold  the  slight  characters  and  un- 
connected notes — the  recorded  inspiration  of  hira 
who  alone  coidd  rightly  combine  and  truly  set 
forth  their  meaning !     How  afiecting  to  look  up- 
on these  characters  —  the  pencilling  of  genius, 
and  remember  that  the  hand  which  inscribed 
them  was  cold  in  the  tomb !     But  Isabel  dwelt 
longest  and  most  intently  upon  a  miniature  of 
BelKni,  taken  at  the  age  of  twentj'-three,  afler 
the  representation  of  the  Pirata.    It  portrayed 
the   youthful  composer  with  a  pale  intellectual 
countenance,  an  expansive  and  noble  brow,  and 
hair  of  the  lightest  auburn.     There  was  a  strik- 
ing union  of  gentleness  and  intelligence,  of  lofty 
capacity  and  kindly  feehng,  in  the  portrait. 

"  How  unlike  the  generality  of  his  country- 
men ! "  exclaimed  Isabel,  who  had  looked  for  the 
dark  eye  and  hair  of  the  nation. 
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"  Nature,  in  every  respect,"  replied  Vittorio, 
"  marked  him  for  a  peculiar  being.  Yet  the  soft- 
ness and  quiet  repose  of  the  countenance  is  like 
his  hai'mony.  The  mildness  of  the  eye  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  complexion  speak  of  refinement. 
The  whole  physiognomy  is  indicative  of  taste 
and  sentiment,  a  susceptibility  and  grace  almost 
womanly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  thoughtfulness 
and  cahn  beauty,  which  speak  of  intellectual  la- 
bor and  suffering.  The  face  of  BeUini  here  de- 
picted, is  like  his  music,  moving,  expressive,  and 
graceful.  I  have  seen  portraits  taken  at  a  later 
age  with  less  of  youth,  and  perhaps,  for  that 
reason,  less  of  interest  in  their  expression.  Dur- 
ing his  lifetime  all  he  received  for  his  works,  not 
absolutely  requisite  for  his  support,  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  his  family.  And  now  his  aged 
father  may  be  said,  in  a  double  sense,  to  live  on 
the  fame  of  his  son,  since,  in  consideration  of 
that  sou's  arduous  labors  in  the  cause  of  music, 
which  in  southern  Em'ope  may  be  considered 
perhaps  the  only  truly  national  object  of  common 
interest,  the  old  man  receives  a  pension  from 
government,  adequate  to  his  maintenance." 

"  I  think,"  said  Isabel,  as  the  party  were  seated 
in  the  opera-house  the  same  evening,  "  that  the 
great  characteristic  of  Bellini  is  what  may  be 
called  his  metaphysical  accuracy.  There  is  an 
intimate  correspondence  between  the  idea  of  the 
drama  and  the  notes^)f  the  music.  What  a  per- 
fect tone  of  disappointed  affection  lurks  in  the 
strain  :  '  Ah  !  perche  non  posso  odiarti  ? ' —  the 
favorite  air  in  the  Somnambula;  and  who  that 
should  unpreparedly  hear  the  last  duet  in  Norma, 
would  not  instantly  feel  that  it  is  the  mingled  ex- 
pression of  despair  and  fondness  ?  How  warlike 
and  rousing  are  the  Druidical  choruses,  and  what 
peace  breathes  in  the  Hymn  to  the  Moon  !  It  is 
this  dehcate  adaptation  of  the  music  to  the  senti- 
ment, this  typifying  of  emotion  in  melody,  that 
seems  to  me  to  render  Belhni's  strains  so  heart- 
stirring." 

"  In  other  words,"  said  Vittorio,  "  he  affects  us 
powerfully,  for  the  same  reason  that  Shakspeare, 
or  any  other  universally  acknowledged  genius, 
excites  our  sympathy.  His  music  is  true.  He 
has  been  called  the  Petrarch  of  harmony,  that 
poet  being  deemed  hy  the  Italians  the  most  per- 
fect portrayer  of  love." 

"  And  would  that  his  fate  had  been  more  like 
that  bard's  !  "  exclaimed  Isabel.  "  How  melan- 
choly that  he  should  have  died  so  young,  in  the 
very  moment,  as  it  were,  of  success  and  honor ! 
I  shall  never  forget  the  sorrow  I  felt  when  his 
death  was  announced  to  me.  I  was  in  a  ball- 
room. The  scene  was  gay  and  festive.  The 
band  had  performed  in  succession  the  most  ad- 
mired quadrilles  from  his  operas.  I  was  standing 
in  a  circle  which  surrounded  a  party  of  waltzers, 
and  expressed  the  delight  I  had  received  from 
the  airs  we  had  just  heard.  My  companion  re- 
sponded, and  sighing,  calmly  said,  '  What  a  pity ' 
he  will  compose  no  more  ! '  When  I  thus  learned 
the  fact  of  his  death,  and  afterwards  the  particu- 
lars, a  gloom  came  over  my  spirits,  which,  during 
the  evening,  had  been  uncommonly  buoyant.  I 
retired  to  the  most  soUtary  part  of  the  room,  and 
indulged  the  reflections  thus  suddenly  awakened. 
'  How  few,'  thought  I,  '  of  this  gay  throng,  as  they 
dance  to  the  enlivening  measures  of  Bellini,  will 
breathe  a  sigh  for  his  untimely  end,  or  give  a 
grateful  thought  to  his  memory.'  Some  of  the 
company  passed  me  on  their  way  to  the  music- 


room.  I  joined  them.  A  distinguished  amateur, 
with  a  fine  bass  voice,  had  taken  his  seat  at  the 
instrument.  For  a  moment  he  turned  over  the 
book  listlessly,  and  then,  as  if  inspired  by  a  pleas- 
ing recollection,  burst  forth  in  that  mournfull}' 
beautiful  cavatina :  '  Vi  ravisso,  luoghi  ameni.'  He 
sang  it  with  much  feeling.  There  was  silent 
and  profound  attention.  The  tears  rose  to  my 
eyes.  To  my  excited  imagination  we  seemed  to 
be  listening  to  the  dirge  of  BeUini ;  and,  as  the 
last  lengthened  note  died  on  the  lips  of  the  vocal- 
ist— thus,  thought  I,  he  expired.  Little  did  I 
then  think  I  should  ever  see  the  native  city  of  the 
composer,  or  sit  in  the  opera-house  which  he 
doubtless  frequented." 

"  It  but  this  moment  occurred  to  me,"  replied 
Vittorio,  "that,  in  this  very  place  Bellini  first 
learned  to  appreciate  the  science  he  afterwards 
so  signally  advanced ;  to  reaEze  the  expressive- 
ness of  the  agency  he  afterwards  so  effectually 
wielded ;  to  feel  the  power  of  the  art  to  whose 
advancement  he  afterwards  so  nobly  contributed. 
Perhaps  here  first  dawned  on  his  young  ambition 
the  thought  of  being  a  composer.  Perhaps,  as 
the  breathings  of  love,  grief,  fear,  and  triumph 
here  stirred  his  youthful  breast,  the  bright  hope 
of  embodying  them  in  thriUing  music,  and  thus 
living  in  his  '  land's  language,'  rose,  like  the  star 
of  destiny,  before  his  awakened  fancy." 

There  is  a  naiTow  but  sequestered  road  leading 
from  Catania  to  Cifali,  just  without  the  Porta 
D'  Aci.  A  low  plaster  wall  separates  it  on  both 
sides  from  extensive  gardens,  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient burial-place,  where  memorials  of  the  dead 
have  been  frequently  disinterred.  Over  the  top 
of  these  boundaries  the  orange  and  almond  trees, 
in  the  season  of  spring,  refresh  the  pedestrian 
with  their  blossoms  and  perfume.  In  the  early 
mornings  of  summer,  or  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
this  road  is  often  sought  by  the  meditative,  being 
less  frequented  than  most  of  the  other  highways 
leading  from  the  city.  There  one  can  stroll 
along  and  interest  himself  with  the  thought  of 
the  now  extinct  people  near  whose  ruined  sepul- 
chres he  is  treading,  or  gaze  upon  the  broad  face 
and  swelling  cone  of  Etna  which  rises  before 
him.  At  an  agreeable  distance  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  path  is  an  old  monastery  of 
Franciscans.  The  floor  of  the  venerable  church 
is  covered  with  the  deeply-carved  tablets,  be- 
neath which  are  the  remains  of  the  Catanese 
nobility,  their  arms  elaborately  sculptured  upon 
the  cold  slabs.  Strangers  sometimes  visit  a 
chapel  adjacent  to  see  a  well-executed  bust, 
which  displays  the  features  of  the  nobleman  who 
lies  beneath,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  capo  d'opera 
of  a  Roman  sculptor.  The  adjoining  chapel  is 
assigned  as  the  last  resting-place  of  Vincenzo 
Bellini,  whose  monument  wiU  soon  exhibit  its 
fresh-chiselled  aspect  amid  the  time-worn  em- 
blems around.  Thither,  one  morning,  Isabel  and 
the  count  wandered,  and,  after  leaving  the 
church,  sat  upon  a  stone  bench  which  overlooked 
the  scene,  and  to  her  inquiries  as  to  the  funeral 
honors  paid,  in  his  native  island,  to  the  memory 
of  the  composer,  he  replied : 

"  You  should  have  witnessed  in  order  to  real- 
ize the  universal  grief  of  the  Catanese.  Busi- 
ness was  suspended.  Every  voice  faltered  as  it 
repeated  the  tidings ;  every  eye  was  moistened 
as  it  marked  the  badges  of  mourning.  In  the 
capital  the  same  spirit  prevailed.  There,  but  a 
few  months  previous,  the  king  entered  the  city. 


and  no  voice  hailed  him,  because  the  professions 
made  at  the  outset  of  his  reign  were  unfulfilled. 
The  gifted  composer  came,  and  acclamations 
welcomed  him.  Every  testimony  of  private  re- 
gard and  public  honor  was  displayed.  His  so- 
journ was  a  festival — so  the  news  of  his  death 
created  universal  grief.  Here,  in  the  spirit  of 
antiquity,  an  oration  was  pronounced  in  the  thea- 
tre, his  favorite  airs  performed,  and  actors,  in  the 
old  Sicilian  costume,  represented  the  effect  of  his 
death  by  an  appropriate  piece,  with  mournful 
music.  In  the  streets  were  processions,  in  the 
churches  masses,  and  in  the  heart  of  every  citizen 
profound  regret." 

"  And  this,"  said  Isabel,  glancing  over  the 
scene,  "is  a  fit  place  for  his  repose.  He  will 
sleep  at  the  foot  of  Etna,  amid  the  nobles  of  his 
native  city.  The  ladies  of  this  villa,  as  they 
wander  through  the  garden  in  the  still  sum- 
mer evening,  wiU  sing  his  most  soothing  strains. 
The  peasant,  as  he  rides  by  on  his  mule,  at  the 
cool  hour  of  dawn,  will  play  upon  his  reeds  the 
gladdest  notes,  the  choir  in  the  church  will  chant 
the  anthems,  and  the  blind  violinist,  as  he  rests  by 
the  road-side,  cheer  himself  with  the  pleasant 
music  of  the  departed  composer." 

They  rose  to  depart.  As  Isabel  looked  back, 
and  began  to  lose  sight  of  the  ancient  convent, 
she  observed  a  lofty  cypress  at  the  corner  of  the 
road.  As  its  dense  fohage  waved  solemnly,  and 
its  spire-like  cone  pointed  heavenward,  it  ap- 
peared to  her  saddened  fancy  like  a  mournful 
sentinel,  standing  to  guard  from  sacrilege,  and 
point  out  for  homage,  the  last  resting-place  of 
BeUini. 


[From  Cocks's  Musical  Sliscellany.] 

Provision  for  the  Musician. 

(Concluded.) 

We  are  not,  in  the  heterogeneous  suggestions  we 
have  here  thrown  together,  endeavoring  to  invoke 
public  charity  on  behalf  of  the  musician,  though 
the  benevolence  of  an  enlightened  people  might 
find  a  less  honorable  field  for  the  exertion  of  its 
energies.  Our  observations  are  addressed  first 
and  foremost  to  musicians  themselves.  They  have 
in  themselves,  to  speak  mechanically,  a  power,  if 
they  knew  how  to  use  it.  The  coals  which  lie 
black  and  inert  upon  your  wharfs  are  bye  and 
bye  converted  into  an  active  agency,  which  is 
reeling  cotton  at  the  rate  of  millions  of  yards  per 
minute,  or  snorting  in  gusty  impatience  as  it 
heaves  the  vessel  on  its  way,  or  drinks  up  and 
disgorges  the  flood  of  the  mine.  The  energies  of 
the  professional  body  are  now  inoperative  as  the 
latent  power  of  the  coal  on  the  wharf.  But  the 
power,  though  latent,  is  there,  and  it  only  remains 
for  some  clever  engineer  to  show  them  how  "  to 
get  up  the  steam." 

Is  there  not  sufficient  esprit-de-corps  amongst 
them  to  induce  them  to  aim  at  letting  their  indi- 
vidual respectability  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
respectability  of  their  order  ?  Comparatively 
few  have  been  their  combined  efforts  to  promote 
the  dignity  of  the  profession.  There  is  the  Koyal 
Society  for  the  support  of  decayed  Musicians  — 
an  association  formed  more  than  a  century  ago, 
and,  as  its  name  implies,  under  the  highest  aus- 
pices. Handel,  whose  heart,  after  aU,  seems  to 
have  been  as  gentle  as  his  manner  was  rough, 
bequeathed  a  thousand  pounds  to  this  society. 
Signora  Storace  also  left  it  a  like  munificent  sum. 
It  is  patronized  by  the  elite  of  the  profession,  and 
among  its  pensioners  it  reckons,  at  present,  some 
bearing  names  of  honor.  No  one,  we  believe, 
questions  the  purity  of  its  officers  and  directors ; 
but  many  appear  to  think  that  it  is  conducted 
much  in  the  spirit  of  a  close  corporation.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  able  to  disburse  upwards  of  two 
thousand  pounds  yearly  in  a  select  way,  for  the 
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best  of  purposes,  namely,  to  support  dejected  age, 
and  to  feed  and  educate  the  unprotected  orphan. 
A  goodly  sum  in  itself,  certainly ;  but  one  can 
scarcely  avoid  asking,  —  "  What  is  that  among  so 
many  ?" 

Professors  have  but  to  condescend  to  take  a 
lesson  from  the  operative  bodies,  to  the  effect  that 
"  union  is  strength  !"  A  rope  of  sand  would  not 
raise  even  an  empty  bucket  from  a  well.  In 
combination  is  unlimited  power.  A  trifling  quar- 
terage levied  upon  the  whole  body  -would  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  fund,  from  which  suffering 
members  might  draw  relief,  not  as  of  charity,  but 
of  right.  The  trade  would  submit  to  a  certain 
honorary  tribute,  in  consideration  of  the  advan- 
tages derived  by  them  from  the  working  body  :  a 
like  tribute  might  be  raised,  in  the  shape  of  black 
mail,  from  the  concert  rooms  ;  while  the  power  of 
sweet  sound  might  be  evoked  to  do,  in  annual 
festivals,  for  the  professors  of  the  art,  what  it  has 
so  often  done  for  strangers,  and  swell  the  united 
fund  to  an  undefinable  extent.  Here,  indeed,  is 
a  rich  and  unlimited  source  of  wealth.  What 
would  be  the  proceeds  of  a  benefit  concert  in  all 
the  music  halls  and  concert  rooms  in  England  ?  — 
and  we  might  even  have  the  audacity  to  ask  for  a 
yearly  collection  in  every  church,  under  the 
threat  of  a  strike  in  the  organ  lofts  in  case  of  re- 
cusancy. Sixteen  thousand  pounds  were  thrown 
into  the  coffers  of  the  Eoyal  booiety  of  Musicians 
just  referred  to,  as  part  of  the  profits  of  the  great 
Commemoration  of  Handel,  in  1784;  and  that 
society  also  received  upwards  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  a  fourth  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Koyal 
Festival,  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1834.  The 
Foundling  Hospital  netted  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  by  ten  performances  of  the  "Mes- 
siah "  —  in  gratitude  for  which,  by  the  way,  the 
governors  of  that  institution  manifested  an  incli- 
nation to  bring  the  composer  into  court  upon  the 
question  of  his  copyright.  With  such  means  at 
their  disposal,  with  a  power  in  their  own  keeping, 
which  is  rivalled  by  nothing  but  the  genii  of 
an  oriental  tale,  how  is  it  that  the  profession 
is  so  self-denying  as  to  remain  worse  provided 
for  than  almost  any  body  of  men  that  can  be 
named  ? 

It  is  strange,  that,  while  public  sympathy  has 
descended  to  embrace,  not  only  the  children  of 
the  honest  poor,  but  even  to  rescue  the  juvenile 
felon  and  educate  him  by  force  —  while  numerous 
institutions  have  been  formed  for  the  educ^ition  of 
children  of  all  ranks  —  while  the  Blue  Coat 
School  continues  to  open  its  princely  halls  ex- 
pi'essly  for  the  reception  of  such  as  do  not  stand 
in  need  of  its  aid  —  while  Mr.  Whiston  has  been 
bruising  his  shins,  stumbling  amongst  the  ruins  of 
the  magnificent  educational  estabhshments  of  the 
country  in  the  olden  time  —  "  and  the  spectacle- 
maker  "  has  been  offering  the  use  of  his  most 
powerful  glasses  to  assist  collegiate  bodies  to  read 
their  own  constitutions  —  it  is  strange  —  that, 
amidst  all  this  educational  stir  and  tm-moil,  musi- 
cians have  never  once  thought  of  the  formation 
of  an  institution  for  affording  their  children  an 
education  suitable  to  the  rank  which  they  are 
well  entitled  to  claim. 

Among  the  more  recent  efforts  of  this  nature, 
we  have  lately  seen  a  body  of  men  who  are  by 
no  means  famous  for  provident  habits,  —  the 
Commercial  Travellers  —  estabKshing  a  school  for 
the  oi'phau  and  necessitous  children  of  members 
of  their  society.  One  coidd  hardly  have  antici- 
pated so  enlightened  a  movement  in  such  a 
quarter:  while  it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
necessities  of  the  orphan,  it  was,  that  gave  birth 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians.  Two  or 
three  of  his  contemporaries,  while  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  Orange  Coffee-house,  in  the 
Haymarket,  saw  the  children  of  Kytch,  the  oboe- 
player,  driving  milch-asses.  They  contributed  a 
sum  for  the  rescue  of  the  innocent  victims  of  a 
father's  improvidence;  and  their  contributions 
formed  the  basis  of  this  really  noble  institution. 
But,  since  we  have  begun  to  institute  a  compari- 
son, we  must  remark,  that  the  Travellers  annually 
raise  a  splendid  revenue  for  making  a  suitable 
provision  for  a  large  number  of  children  —  their 
last  report  exhibiting  an  expenditure  of  more 
than   six   thousand   pounds   within   the  year, — 


while  the  Musicians'  Society,  according  to  the 
last  of  their  reports,  which  we  have  at  hand  — 
namely,  that  of  1847 — seem  to  have  disbursed 
only  NINETY-SEVEN  POUNDS  for  the  exact  pur- 
pose of  Education !  It  must,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  aggregate  of  their  expenditure  includes 
also  sums  paid  on  behalf  of  the  orphans,  of  which 
no  particular  account  is  given. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  behalf  of  the  orphans  of 
the  recklessly  improvident  alone  that  the  appeal 
should  be  made.  There  are  misfortunes  such  as 
no  foresight  can  anticipate  —  no  prudence  avert. 
We  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of 
quoting  a  passage  which  happens  to  be  at  this 
moment  under  our  eye,  from  a  sermon  preached 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  Festival 
of  the  Three  Choirs,  at  Hereford ;  because  we 
should  be  extremely  sorry  not  to  think  that  there 
are  members  of  the  musical  profession  to  whom 
it  is,  in  its  degree  and  manner,  applicable.  "  I 
shall  beg  leave  only,"  says  the  preacher,  speaking 
of  the  children  of  his  deceased  brethren,  "  to 
observe,  what  should  further  bespeak  our  com- 
miseration of  those  Friendless  Orphans  :  that  the 
Poverty  of  their  Parents  may  have  been  owing 
to  what  must  be  ever  esteemed  their  greatest 
honor.  They  are  seldom  followers  of  Fortune. 
Content  in  their  lower  Sphere,  they  are  not  stu- 
dious of  the  Art  of  Rising  nor  acquainted  with 
those  Compliances,  which  the  wiser  children  of 
this  world  call  Prudence." 


[From  the  Christian  Inquirer,  (N.  Y.)  Aug.  11.] 

TEUE  POETRY. 

The  difference  between  ti'ue  poetry  and  factitious 
poetry  is  perliajjs  this :  the  last  is  written,  the  fii'st  writes 
itself.  In  the  one  case  the  poet  or  poetess  appears  man- 
ifest, in  the  other  the  poetry;  in  the  one  case  it  was  the 
evident  intention  to  write  some  tine  lines,  in  the  otlier 
case  tliere  was  something  in  the  heart  that  must  be  said. 
Hence  the  sharp-sighted  Greeks,  who  knew  all  these 
tilings,  symbolized  the  source  of  poetry  as  a  fountain. 
But  most  of  our  poetry  is  taken  from  wells,  or  forced  up 
by  pumps.  It  is  therefore  refreshing  to  meet  with  a 
genuine  expression  of  the  soul,  Mke  that  which  I  copy 
for  you  below.  A  friend  showed  these  lines  to  me,  and 
asked  who  was  the  writer.  I  had  not  seen  them,  but 
perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  say.  j.  f.  c. 


0  heart !  long  dormant  in  thy  dreary  pain, 
Canst  thou  not  rouse  thee  from  the  deathlike  sleep, 

Put  forth  the  blossoms  of  young  joy  again. 
And  cease  o'er  buried  hopes  to  pine  and  weep  ? 

n. 

Around  thee  eyerywhere  on  life's  wide  page, 

The  beauty  and  the  glory  liveth  still ; 
The  sacred  light  upon  the  brow  of  age, 

The  strength  of  youthful  hand  and  earnest  will. 

in. 

Earth  hath  her  field  of  labor,  rich  and  broad ; 

Canst  thou  not  in  the  glorious  toil  bear  part  ? 
Hast  thou  no  gift  to  be  improved  for  God, 

No  dew  of  love  for  other  human  heart  ? 

IT. 

0  heart,  poor  heart,  that  madesfc  thyself  a  tomb 
Of  one  dead  hope  '.  fling  wide  thy  charnel  door, 

And  on  the  depths  of  that  dark,  rayless  gloom. 
The  flood  of  heaven's  glad  light  shall  freely  pour. 

V. 

0  wasted  years !  —  and  yet  not  wasted  all ; 

Does  not  the  ploughman  rend,  then  sow  the  plain  ? 
What  though  spring  flowers  beneath  the  ploughshare  fall ; 

Shall  not  the  harvest  smile  with  golden  grain  ? 


1^  Here  is  the  motto  of  the  New  England 
Psalm  Singer  or  American  Chorister,  by  WiUiam 
Billings,  a  native  of  Boston,  in  JsTew  England. 
The  book  was  published  in  1770. 

"  0,  praise  the  Lord  with  one  consent. 
And  in  this  grand  design. 
Let  Britain  and  the  Colonies 
Unanimously  join !  " 

By  the  quality  no  less  than  by  the  fulness  and 
versatility  of  this  collection  have  we  again  been 
led  to  speculate  hopefully  on  the  intense  curiosity 


which  prevails  in  the  New  World  with  regard  to 
all  manner  of  works  of  art  and  imagination,  and 
to  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  those  who  produce 
them.  This  thick  and  rather  costly  book  is,  after 
its  kind,  a  manifestation  as  suggestive  as  the 
classes  of  talking  ladies  in  Boston  who  assembled 
to  be  instructed  by  Margaret  Fuller  concerning 
the  "idea  of  Jupiter,"  the  "idea  of  Bacchus," 
and  the  like  Arcadian  and  classical  topics. — Lon- 
don Atlienmum. 


[From  "Reminiscences  of  Michael  Kelly."] 

Musical  Critics  at  Eome,  A.  D.  1779. 

The  day  after  our  arrival,  we  went  to  the  Corso, 
where  the  sports  of  the  carnival  were  going  on. 
There  was  to  be  seen  the  whole  population  of 
Rome,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  en  masque ; 
the  nobility  and  ladies  in  their  most  splendid  equi- 
piages,  all  masqued,  throwing  sugar-plums  to  the 
modey  group  below,  which  was  composed  of 
mountebanks,  pulcinellas,  cardinals,  harlequins, 
&c.,  with  music,  dancing,  singing.  —  In  short,  I 
was  in  a  delirium  of  pleasure  !  Every  evening, 
we  visited  the  theatres :  —  there  are  two  for  serious 
operas,  the  Aliberti  and  the  Argentina,  where  the 
best  performers  are  always  found ;  indeed,  should 
the  manager  attempt  to  introduce  anything  infe- 
rior, woe  be  to  him !  and,  as  these  theatres  are 
only  allowed  to  be  open  during  the  carnival,  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  enormous  salaries  to  procure  the 
first  singers ;  for  the  Romans  will  have  the  best  or 
none.  There  are  also  two  theatres  for  comic 
ojieras.  La  Capranica  and  La  Valle. 

The  Romans  assume  that  they  are  the  niost 
sapient  critics  in  the  world  ;  they  are,  certainly, 
the  most  severe  ones  :  —  they  have  no  medium,  — 
all  is  delight  or  disgust.  If  asked  whether  a  per- 
formance or  a  piece  has  been  successful,  the  answer, 
if  favorable,  is,  e  andato  al  settimo  cielo,  — "  it 
has  ascended  to  the  seventh  heaven."  If  it  has 
failed,  they  say,  e  andato  all'  abbisso  del  inferno, 
"  it  has  sunk  to  the  abyss  of  hell."  The  severest 
critics  are  the  Abb(5s,  who  sit  in  the  first  row  of 
the  pit,  each  armed  with  a  lighted  wax  taper  in 
one  hand,  and  a  book  of  the  opera  in  the  other ; 
and  should  any  poor  devil  of  a  singer  miss  a  word, 
they  call  out  bravo,  bestia,  —  "  bravo,  you  beast !" 

It  is  customary  for  the  composer  of  an  opera 
to  preside  at  the  piano  forte  the  first  three  nights 
of  its  performance,  and  a  precious  time  he  has  of 
it  in  Rome.  Should  any  passage  in  the  music 
strike  the  audience  as  similar  to  one  of  another 
composer,  they  cry.  Bravo,  il  ladro,  — "  bravo, 
you  thief;"  or  "  bravo,  Paesiello !  bravo,  Sacchini !" 
if  they  suppose  the  passage  stolen  from  them, 
"  the  curse  of  God  light  on  him  who  first  put  a 
pen  into  your  hand  to  write  music  !"  This  I 
heard  said,  in  the  Teatro  AKberti,  to  the  celebrated 
composer  Gazzaniga,  who  was  obliged  to  sit  pa- 
tiently at  the  piano  forte  to  hear  the  flattering 
commendation. 

Cimarosa,  who  was  their  idol  as  a  composer, 
was  once  so  unfortunate  as  to  make  use  of  a 
movement  in  a  comic  opera,  at  the  I'eatro  della 
Valle,  which  reminded  them  of  one  of  his  own, 
in  an  opera  composed  by  him  for  the  preceding 
carnival.  An  Abbe  started  up,  and  said,  "  Bravo, 
Cimarosa  !  you  are  welcome  from  Naples ;  by 
your  music  of  to-night,  it  is  clear  you  have  neither 
left  your  trunk  behind  you,  nor  your  old  music  ; 
you  are  an  excellent  cook  in  hashing  up  old 
dishes !" 

Poggi,  the  most  celebrated  buffo  singer  of  his 
day,  always  dreaded  appearing  before  those  stony- 
hearted critics ;  however,  tempted  by  a  large  sum, 
he  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  Teatro  della 
Valle-  He  arrived  in  Rome  some  weeks  previous 
to  his  engagement,  hoping  to  make  friends,  and 
form  a  party  in  his  favor ;  he  procured  introduc- 
tions to  the  most  severe  and  scurrilous,  and  think- 
ing to  find  the  way  to  their  hearts  through  their 
mouths,  gave  them  splendid  dinners  daily.  One 
of  them,  an  Abbe,  he  selected  from  the  rest,  as 
his  bosom  friend  and  confidante  ;  he  fed,  clothed, 
and  supphed  him  with  money ;  he  confided  to  him 
his  terrors  at  appearing  before  an  audience  so 
fastidious  as  the  Romans.  The  Abbe  assured 
him,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  as  his  opinion 
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was  looked  up  to  by  the  whole  bench  of  critics ; 
and  when  he  approved,  none  dare  dissent. 

The  awful  night  for  poor  Poggi  at  length 
arrived  ;  his  Jidus  Achates  took  his  usual  seat,  in 
his  little  locked-up  chair  in  the  pit.  It  was  agreed 
between  them,  that  he  was  to  convey  to  Poggi,  by 
signs,  the  feeling  of  the  audience  towards  him ;  — 
if  they  approved,  the  Abbe  was  to  nod  his  head  ; 
if  the  contrary,  to  shake  it.  —  When  Poggi  had 
sung  his  first  song,  the  Abbe  nodded,  and  cried, 
"  Bravo !  bravissimo !"  but  in  the  second  act, 
Poggi  became  hoarse,  and  imperfect ;  the  audience 
gave  a  gentle  hiss,  which  disconcerted  the  affrighted 
singer,  and  made  him  worse  :  on  this,  \\is  friend 
became  outrageous,  and  standing  up  on  his  chair, 
after  putting  out  his  wax-light,  and  closing  his 
book,  he  looked  Poggi  in  the  face,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Signor  Poggi,  I  am  the  mouth  of  truth,  and  thus 
declare,  that  you  are  decidedly  the  worst  singer 
that  ever  appeared  in  Rome  !  I  also  declare, 
that  you  ought  to  be  hooted  off  the  stage  for  your 
impudence,  in  imposing  on  my  simple  and  credu- 
lous good  nature  as  you  have  done."  This  pro- 
duced roars  of  laughter,  and  poor  Poggi  retired, 
never  to  appear  again,  without  even  exclaiming, 
Et  tu  Brute,  which  he  might  most  appropriately 
have  applied  to  his  guardian  crony. 

A  circumstance  something  like  this  took  place 
at  the  Teatro  Argentina.  A  tenor  singer  of  the 
name  of  Gabrielli,  brother  of  the  great  female 
singer  of  that  name,  was  engaged  there.  Before 
he  had  got  through  five  bars  of  his  first  song,  the 
critics  began  to  hiss  and  hoot,  (and  very  (ftserv- 
edly  so,  for  he  was  execrable),  saying,  "  Get 
awaj',  you  cursed  raven  !"  "  Get  off,  you  Goat !" 
On  which  he  came  forward  and  addressed  the 
audience  very  mildly,  "  You  fancy  you  are  morti- 
fying me,  by  hooting  me ;  you  are  grossly  deceived ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  applaud  your  judgment,  for  I 
solemnly  declare  to  you,  that  I  never  appeared  on 
any  stage  without  receiving  the  same  treatment, 
and  sometimes  much  worse !"  This  appeal, 
though  it  produced  a  momentary  laugh,  could 
not  procure  a  second  appearance  for  the  poor 
fellow. 


[A  Sketcli  from  the  French  hy  W.  Grilliers.] 

Strauss  and  his  Sophie  Waltz. 

John  Stkauss  may  indeed  merit  the  epithet 
of  the  modern  Orpheus,  for  his  tender,  moving, 
and  soul-stirring  music  cannot  fail  to  conquer  the 
most  inveterate  enemy  of  Terpischore.  Ye  sons 
and  daughters  of  revelry,  who  have  oft  listened 
to  his  ever-gushing,  inexhaustible  fount  of  melody, 
cannot  ye  say  with  me  that  the  magic  sounds 
might  indeed  soothe  hearts,  still  sighs,  dry  tears, 
tame  wild  beasts,  and  even  move  the  stones  them- 
selves ?  Ye  must  have  observed  the  full  and 
syren-like  beauty  and  poetry  of  his  melody,  in 
one  phrase  of  which  may  be  found  more  music  — 
real  music,  than  in  many  a  heavy  score.  And  it 
is  not  the  melody  alone  which  seizes  with  magical 
influence  on  the  brain,  and  finds  its  way  into 
every  nook  and  corner  of  our  being,  but  the 
rhythm  is  irresistible.  His  violin  is  the  talisman 
by  which  he  brings  forth  from  the  inward  recess 
of  the  human  soul  the  brightest  seraphic  joy,  the 
deepest,  direful  woe,  and  then  mingles  them  with 
Jove-like  hand.  The  bow  with  which  he  draws 
these  various  colored  tones  from  his  instrument 
is  the  magic  wand,  which  touching  the  desponding 
and  grief-torn  soul  with  a  precious  and  healing 
balm  of  joy,  lends  her  wings  to  rise  phoenix-like 
high,  high  into  the  heaven  of  peace.  There  are 
numerous  waltz  compositions  as  rich  in  melody, 
but  few  are  as  rich  in  that  melting  rhythm  which 
characterizes  the  music  of  Strauss.  By  turns 
skipping,  humming,  waltzing,  gliding  and  dancing, 
so  inviting,  so  irresistible  that  no  one  —  withal  a 
dancer  —  can  withstand  their  witching  and  magical 
influence.  Pie  is  the  idol  of  women.  In  every 
house,  on  every  piano  in  Vienna,  lie  Strauss' 
waltzes.  He  has  written  over  two  hundred,  all 
are  favorites,  all  are  sung,  and  trilled,  and  played 
throughout  Europe.  Plebeian  and  aristocrat  hum 
and  pipe  them,  orchestra  and  barrel-organ  play 
them.  We  hear  them  in  the  street,  at  the  ball, 
in  the  garden,  and  at  the  theatre.     The  dancing 


Viennese  carry  him  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders, 
and  shout  "  Strauss  for  ever,"  the  rest  of  Europe 
re-echoes  the  sound  and  ci-ies  "  Strauss  for  ever." 

Strauss,  the  waltz-hero,  loved  the  daughter  of 
a  count.  Sophie  was  her  name.  Her  eye  as 
blue  as  Italy's  heaven,  and  softer  than  the  sweet 
light  of  the  evening  star.  Grace  and  beauty 
shone  forth  in  every  motion,  and  sweet  melody  in 
every  tone.  He  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
won  but  one  glance  of  love  from  this  beautiful 
being,  but  she  was  cold  and  stern.  Madness 
indeed  it  was  for  a  poor  wandering  musician, 
with  nothing  but  his  violin,  to  dare  to  love  the 
high-born  Sophie,  who  had  as  many  noble  ances- 
tors as  he  had  waltzes. 

"  Rash  impertinence,"  said  Sophie  ;  and  when 
he  came  to  give  her  brother  a  lesson  she  scarcely 
deigned  to  give  him  a  look.  Shortly  afterwards 
Sophie  became  the  betrothed  of  the  Count  Robert, 
Lord  Chamberlain,  who  also  could  boast  as  many 
proud  ancestors  as  the  fair  Sophie,  but  beyond 
these  and  his  titles  he  had  nothing  else. 

One  day  Strauss  chanced  to  be  alone  with 
Sophie  ;  he  sank  upon  his  knees  before  her,  and 
with  the  burning  words  of  the  maddening  passion, 
declared  his  love,  and  besought  her  to  give  him 
but  one  word  or  look  ere  he  was  driven  to  des- 
pair. But  no  tears  or  protestations  could  move 
her,  she  was  as  cold  and  unfeeling  as  the  inani- 
mate marble.  "  I  am  the  affianced  bride  of  Count 
Robert,"  she  said,  haughtily,  "  and  if  it  were 
otherwise,  think  you  I  would  become  the  wife  of  a 
poor  musician  ?"  She  turned  scornfully  away 
and  left  him  alone  in  his  grief  and  despair.  The 
repentance  which  soon  awoke  in  the  heart  of 
Sophie  came  too  late.  The  bridegroom  and  her 
father  hastened  the  nuptial  day  —  in  eight  days 
she  would  become  the  wife  of  Count  Robert. 
The  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  in  the  grand 
saloon  of  the  city,  and  the  Count  called  on  Strauss 
to  request  him  to  lead  the  orchestra  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  to  honor  his  bride  with  the  composition 
of  a  new  waltz. 

Strauss,  the  most  miserable  man  in  God's  uni- 
verse, promised  him  both.  "  He  wishes  to  wound 
me  yet  more  deeply,"  said  the  unhappy  man  to 
himself,  "  but  I  pardon  him,  and  my  prayer  to 
heaven  is  that  she  may  be  happy,  and  that  she 
never  repent  her  choice." 

But  his  waltz !  a  thought  strikes  him,  it  shall 
be  the  interpreter  of  his  passion  and  his  grief  to 
Sophie,  it  should  challenge  her  pity,  if  not  her 
love.  Oh !  what  glorious  power,  to  be  able  to 
speak,  to  reproach,  to  plead ;  and  through  his 
divine  art.     To  work  !  to  work ! 

When  all  the  great  city  slept,  Strauss  took  his 
violin,  opened  his  window,  gazed  out  into  the 
cold  night,  and  improvised  and  moaned  forth 
his  sad  tale  of  woe  to  the  sweet  stars  above,  who 
looked  kindly  down  on  the  desolate  and  heart- 
stricken. 

The  day  of  the  wedding  came  at  last.  The 
fearful  agony  of  love  had  given  him  a  waltz 
every  measure  of  which  spoke  a  longing  sorrow 
and  despairing  woe.  The  hall  glistened  and  shone 
with  bright  jewels  and  brighter  eyes,  but  Sophie 
was  more  gloriously  beautiful  than  them  all. 
The  richest  gems  lent  their  beauty  and  their  lus- 
tre ;  the  pure  myrtle  wreath  bloomed  in  her 
golden  hair,  and  the  rare  and  costly  veil  shaded 
her  beautiful  features  from  the  full  gaze  of  the 
admiring  crowd.  Strauss,  a  haggard,  emaciated 
man,  with  brilliant  and  piercing  black  eyes,  sharp 
and  strongly  marked  features,  dressed  from  head 
to  foot  in  black,  as  though  he  had  assumed  this 
mourning  livery  for  the  bride  now  dead  to  him, 
stood  sad  and  silent  in  the  gallery  above,  directing 
the  movements  of  the  orchestra.  Sophie  danced 
now  with  one,  now  with  another  of  the  wedding 
guests,  and  as  often  as  she  paused  after  the  giddy 
whirl  of  the  dance,  she  turned  her  eyes  towards 
the  pale  and  grief-stricken  Strauss,  in  his  robes  of 
sorrow  and  mourning,  and  each  time  met  his 
piercing  look  of  despairing  love. 

It  was  more  than  pity  she  felt,  it  was  remorse, 
it  was  a  kindled  love.  A  terrible  pain  awoke  in 
her  heart,  like  the  swelling  of  a  stream,  growing 
ever  deeper  and  wider  in  its  onward  course,  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  her.  How 
gladly  would  she  have  wept,  but  she  dared  not. 


It  sounded  twelve ;  Strauss  gave  the  signal  for 
the  performance  of  his  new  waltz.  'The  gay 
dancers  stood  up,  Sophie  on  the  arm  of  the  happy 
bridegroom.  All  stand  spell-bound  with  the 
magic  witchery  of  those  magic  sounds.  They 
forget  to  dance,  they  gaze  in  wonder  up  at  the 
pale  man  in  black,  whose  grief-torn  soul  breathes 
out  its  woe  through  his  beloved  instrument.  His 
bow  moved  with  his  heart,  his  spirit  moves  in 
unison.  The  bridegroom  leads  off  the  dance, 
and  Strauss,  with  fascinated,  tearful  eyes,  and 
torn  heart,  follows  the  flying  pair  in  their  giddy 
whirl.  They  dance,  and  dance,  and  dance,  and 
still  do  not  cease.  Strauss  plays,  and  plays,  and 
no  stop  to  his  wonderful  waltz,  which  so  fearfully 
affects  both  him  and  them.  They  still  dance,  and 
dance ;  he  plays,  and  plays ;  as  sudden  as  the 
lightning's  flash  the  E  of  his  violin  snaps,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  beautiful  Sophie  falls  dead 
upon  the  floor.  Violin  and  bow  fall  from  his 
trembling  hands,  and  with  a  cry  of  horror,  he 
shrieks  "  Sophie !"  aud  falls  fainting  on  the 
ground. 

Since  Sophie's  death,  the  waltz  is  called  by  her 
name.  Strauss  loved  her  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  existence.  Pie,  too,  is  now  dead,  but  his 
channing  Sophie  waltz  still  lives.  —  London  Mu- 
sical World. 
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Bellini.  On  our  first  page  is  a  pleasant 
article,  (perhaps  we  may  say  reminiscence  of 
early  enthusiasm,)  about  this  graceful  and  pathet- 
ic composer,  kindly  furnished  us  in  anticipation 
of  his  forthcoming  volume  by  our  friend  Tucker- 
man.  We  cannot  agree  with  him,  however,  that 
Bellini  was  the  most  beautiful  composer  of  our 
times,  or  that  Norma,  if  throughout  beautiful,  is 
ever  sublime.  Indeed  we  have  no  memory  of 
Bellini  which  suggests  that  term.  His  sweetly 
sad  and  tender  strains  have  exercised  a  rare 
fascination  upon  all  musically  or  poetically  sus- 
ceptible natures  at  some  time,  generally  the  rose- 
colored  time  of  life.  They  are  always  graceful, 
always  pathetic ;  but  the  almost  uniform  experi- 
ence with  regard  to  this  music  is  that  it  is  not 
bracing,  strong,  invigorating ;  that  one  wearies  of 
the  play  upon  the  same  ceaseless  monoohord  of 
tender  passion ;  and  that  the  Bellini  melody  be- 
comes at  last,  wherever  met  in  any  of  his  operas, 
only  so  much  more  variation  of  the  old  strain 
easily  recognizable.  It  is  only  when  we  do  not 
know  Beethoven,  or  Weber,  or  Mendelssohn,  or 
Mozart,  that  Bellini  so  takes  possession  of  us  as 
to  fill  our  whole  mu^cal  horizon.  Coming  after 
Rossini's  sparkling  bravura,  he  was  welcome  as 
one  who  more  touched  the  heart.  But  then  mere 
sentiment  at  last  grows  weak  and  sickly,  and  the 
explorer  in  the  magic  world  of  music  is  apt  to 
come  round  again  to  Rossini  to  enjoy  the  vastly 
greater  wealth  and  variety  of  actual  invention, 
and  to  find  in  him  the  genius  and  the  spring  of 
the  whole  modern  Italian  lyric  school.  And 
what  shall  he  say,  when  he  comes  to  explore 
among  the  Germans ! 

Still  the  life  and  music  of  Bellini  are  a  beauti- 
ful, poetic  whole ;  and  it  is  often  pleasant,  and 
indeed  wholesome,  to  go  back  to  that  youthful 
glow  of  sentiment,  in  which  he  has  been  such  a 
near  friend  and  interpi-eter  to  so  many. 

But  we  have  already  given  our  impression  of 
Bellini,  somewhat  fully,  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  several  other  great  composers,  in  a  former 
number. 
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The  Musical  Convention. 

The  gathering  is  scarcely  at  its  climax,  while 
we  write  ;  but  it  will  be  all  over  by  the  time  this 
reaches  our  subscribers.  The  time  consumed  in 
frequent  attendance  (yet  by  no  means  constant) 
on  the  exercises,  with  the  excitement  and  confu- 
sion of  so  much  novelty  and  promiscuity,  hardly 
allows  of  a  calm,  clear-headed,  comprehensive 
survey  and  estimate  of  the  whole  aifair.  Yet 
every  step  so  far  has  been  full  of  suggestion.  We 
always  find  it  so  with  these  "  Conventions,"  how- 
soever and  by  whomsoever  conducted.  They  re- 
vive all  the  questions  and  speculations  about  the 
progress  of  music  in  this  country ;  they  perpetually 
renew  the  wonder,  with  which  one  contemplates 
this  strange,  prodigious  Yankee  activity  in  the 
manufacture,  compilation,  adaptation  or  perver- 
sion of  loads  upon  loads  of  books  of  psalmody, 
glees,  anthems,  organ  voluntaries  and  elementary 
treatises,  to  feed  the  not  over-squeamish,  nor  even 
delicate  appetite  tov  something  more  to  sing,  which 
they  create  throughout  the  country.  They  force 
upon  one,  again  and  again,  the  question  whether 
all  this  musical  ambition,  which  has  developed 
itself  in  so  many  great  schools  or  parties,  that  love 
to  "  sit  in  convention  assembled,"  really  points  to 
a  day  when  we  shall  be  truly  a  musical  people. 

These  great  and  general  questions  mingle  them- 
selves so  much  with"  the  special  observations  and 
criticisms  that  ooour  in  watching  the  movement 
day  by  day  of  such  a  gathering,  as  to  make  us 
wish  to  put  the  whole  thing  ofi"  at  a  good  distance 
from  us,  before  we  can  trust  ourselves  to  see  it  in 
its  ti'uo  relations  and  seize  its  whole  significance. 
Nevertheless  we  must  remember  that  we  are  an 
editor,  and  begin,  as  we  are  in  mediis  rebus  ;  simply 
recording  for  the  present  some  notes  of  what  we 
have  witnessed,  with  such  chance  comments  as 
they  may  suggest. 

1.  Numbers  and  Organization. 
The  number  in  attendance  it  has  been  hard  to 
estimate,  because  it  has  varied  very  much  from 
time  to  time,  and  because  at  all  times  one  was 
puzzled  to  distinguish  the  "floating  population," — 
consisting  of  various  honorary  or  ex-members  of 
former  classes,  musical  professors  and  friends  of 
the  conductors,  clergymen  interested  in  music, 
choristers  of  the  city,  editors  and  critics,  &c.,  &c. 
—  from  the  constant  nucleus  of  the  Class.  There 
was  always  a  clear  centre  and  focus  of  business 
in  the  crowd,  to  be  sure ;  but  actual  membership 
seemed  to  be  a  thing  of  more  or  less,  graduated 
from  that  centre  outwards  to  the  curious  and  crit- 
ical on-lookers  on  the  outskirts,  buzzing  and 
speculating  by  the  doors  and  in  the  lobbies.  At 
no  time  has  the  number,  both  of  participants  and 
"  lookers  on  in  Venice  "  come  so  near  to  over- 
flowing the  Melodeon,  as  we  wei-e  led  last  week  to 
anticipate  ;  and  yet  it  has  steadily  increased  from 
day  to  day.  Some  exercises  have  been  less 
attractive  than  others ;  some  are  sure  to  draw 
many  of  the  bystanders  into  the  ranks  of  active 
participants  ;  while  others  as  surely  create  a  re- 
flux tide.  A  financial  statement  from  the  mana- 
gers, showing  how  many  persons  have  bought 
tickets  to  the  course,  would  alone  show  the  num- 
ber really  enlisted  for  the  war ;  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  their  private  business,  which  we  do  not 
know  that  they  are  under  any  obUgation  to  make 
public.  The  largest  number  that  we  have  seen 
at  any  one  time  engaged  in  an  exercise,  could 
not  have   been  far  from   four    hundi-ed,  —  re- 


cruited possibly  by  an   extra  hundred    at  the 
concerts. 

This  fluctuation  of  numbers  has  naturally  in- 
volved more  or  less  looseness  of  organization,  and 
lack  of  unity,  promptness  and  progressive  method. 
It  was  plain  to  see  that  the  ten  days'  period  was 
not  economized  to  the  best  advantage  ;  teachers 
and  aU  of  course  felt  it ;  at  the  same  time  it  would 
require  a  great .  head,  great  means  and  great 
preparation  to  secure  any  such  ideal  economy. 
It  is  really  a  great  work  to  conduct  through  one 
of  these  conventions ;  and  if  at  first  we  were 
continually  impressed  by  a  sense  of  lack  of  sufii- 
cient  organization  ;  if  the  materials  appeared  not 
to  have  been  carefully  enough  "  cut  and  dried  " 
beforehand ;  if  many  times  the  thing  seemed  to 
hang  fire,  all  parties  being  somewhat  at  a  loss 
what  to  undertake  next,  and  looking  wistfully 
about  for  some  volunteer  singer,  or  organist,  or 
ready  lecturer  to  step  in  and  play  the  part  of  a 
good  Providence;  if  too  many  gaps  had  to  be 
filled  up  with  "  talking  against  tune  "  and  divers 
amiable  apologetic  twaddle  ;  —  yet  after  all,  our 
wonder  was  that  so  much  good  was  in  the  long  run 
evolved,  by  one  means  or  another,  if  only  by  the 
mere  magnetic  contact  of  meeting  so  much  to- 
gether, with  minds  addressed  towards  a  common 
end.  Considering  there  was  no  bond  or  pledge 
of  constancy  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  except 
free  attraction,  and  that  each  came  and  went  as 
inclination  prompted,  it  was  wonderful  how  far  a 
very  simple  organization  went.  Each  day  had 
its  programme,  which  was  pretty  regularly  fol- 
lowed, wisely  leaving  room  for  chance  varieties 
and  opportunities  of  listening  to  artists  and  speci- 
mens of  various  kinds  of  music,  which  had  to  be 
taken  as  they  came. 

On  the  whole,  we  find  ourselves  arriving  at  the 
same  conclusion,  that  we  have  at  all  of  the  Con- 
ventions before :  namely,  that,  although  there 
has  been  much  that  was  valuable  in  the  way  of 
direct  instruction  by  the  Professors,  yet  the  inci- 
dental advantages  of  such  occasions  are  their 
greatest  recommendation.  It  is  like  going  to 
College.  The  great  majority  of  graduates,  when 
asked  what  they  have  gained  by  College  life,  will 
tell  you  that  they  are  conscious  of  more  benefit 
received  from  simply  living  in  the  academic 
atmosphere,  with  young  and  ardent  fellows  of 
like  intellectual  aspirations  with  themselves,  and 
amid  the  inspiring  circumstances  of  the  place, 
than  from  the  direct  teaching  of  the  text-book 
and  professor.  Stimulus  to  the  musical  desire, 
the  musical  curiosity,  the  musical  faculty,  —  stim- 
ulus from  the  meeting  of  many  active  minds,  and 
the  flowing  into  the  vortex  thus  created  of  much 
of  the  surrounding  musical  element  (singers, 
players,  bands,  &c.,  volunteering  specimens  of 
their  skill  and  of  the  works  of  composers  known 
too  merely  by  their  names):  —  this  is  the  vital 
principle  and  spring  of  influence  in  musical  con- 
ventions ;  this  is  what,  by  an  instinctive  calcula- 
tion, guaranties  the  country  chorister  and  singing- 
teacher  that  he  will  not  lose  his  week  spent  in 
attendance  on  these  meetings,  whatever  the  teach- 
ing, and  whoever  the  conductor. 

Let  us  now  try  to  follow,  in  memory,  the  order 
of  a  working  day  in  the  convention  ;  —  a  day, 
however,  patched  together  out  of  parts  of  several 
days,  the  subjects  of  our  intermittent  observa- 
tion. 

2.    The  Elementary  Lessons. 

The   early  morning  hours  of  each  day,  from 


eight  till  ten  o'clock,  have  been  devoted  to  a 
course  of  lessons  in  Harmony  and  Thorough 
Bass,  followed  by  another  in  the  simple  Kudi- 
ments  of  Reading,  Writing,  and  Singing  Music, 
(more  especially  with  reference  to  the  art  of 
teaching  them  to  others),  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Johnson. 
Not  having  been  able  to  command  these  hours, 
we  can  say  nothing  from  personal  observation. 
But  in  confirmation  of  our  general  remark  above 
it  may  be  said,  that  year  by  year  the  interest  of 
the  classes,  in  these  dry  exercises,  once  the  oricrin 
and  substance  of  the  whole  thing,  has  been  on  the 
decrease.  It  is  not  this  mainly  that  they  come 
for ;  the  i-udiments  have  got  pretty  generally 
spread;  the  novelty  of  the  matter  is  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  this  feature  of  the  musico-educational 
session  has  shrunk  into  a  less  space  than  it  for- 
merly occupied,  to  make  room  for  more  pi-actice 
and  more  hearing  of  the  live  substance  of  music 
itself  Yet  there  are  those,  who  need  and  who 
come  to  learn  these  things,  and  the  programme 
would  be  incomplete  without  them.  The  other 
exercises  of  the  day,  however,  show  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  in  these  con- 
vention classes  are  already  readers  of  music  —  of 
com-se  with  limitations. 

3.  Glee  and  Chorus  Practice. 
This  has  occupied  the  hours  from  10  to  11  A. 
M.  and  from  3  to  4  P.  M. ;  the  whole  class,  ullder 
the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Southard,  (one  of 
the  most  talented,  accomplished  and  sound  among 
our  young  native  musicians,)  singing  four-part 
pieces  from  a  new  collection  just  issued  by 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Southard,  under  the  title  of 
"  Union  Glee  Book."  We  dread  every  new 
book  added  to  the  stock  of  native  manufacture ; 
since  commonly  musical  genius  and  even  taste 
have  had  much  less  to  do  with  such  productions, 
than  a  shrewd  eye  to  mere  money  gain.  It  was 
encouraging,  therefore,  to  hear  three  or  four 
pieces  from  this  book,  original  compositions,  too, 
which  alone  were  enough  to  save  any  book.  One 
piece,  by  Mr.  Southard,  to  words  from  Ossian 
("  Where  thou,  a  Stone,  dost  moulder  down,  and 
lose  thee  in  the  moss  of  years,  there  shall  the 
traveller,  whistling,  pass,"  &e.,)  compares  well  in 
real  beauty,  dignity  and  contrapuntal  character  of 
style  with  ar.y  young  American  effort  at  composi- 
tion, which  we  now  recall.  It  is  wrought  up  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  Dr.  Callcott ;  and  when  it  comes 
to  the  triumphant  portion  of  the  words :  "  But 
Fingal  shall  be  clothed  with  fame,"  a  clear,  man- 
ly, and  vigorous  fugue  sets  in  and  proceeds 
with  unflagging  energy  to  the  close.  This 
piece  speaks  well  for  the  original  force,  as  well 
as  true,  persevering  classical  study,  of  the  young 
author.  And  it  spoke  well  for  the  growth  of  mu- 
sical perception  in  the  general  mass  of  the  con- 
vention, that  they  knew  that  it  was  good.  A  light 
little  Barcarolle  of  Mr.  Southard's  also,  in  a  minor 
key,  and  somewhat  Meudelssohnian  spirit,  had 
a  pleasing  effect.  There  ivas  also  rehearsed  a  sort 
of  vocal  Notturno  (also  by  the  same)  with  an 
obligate  tenor  melody,  accompanied  in  sustained 
vowel  harmonies  by  the  whole  chorus,  in  which 
there  were  beautiful  and  ingenious  effects ;  but 
these  were  scarcely  to  be  brought  out  without 
long  practice.  Indeed  it  was  rather  an  instru- 
mental than  a  vocal  piece.  A  bright  and  jovial 
Glee,  by  Mr.  Baker,  also  told  agreeably  upon 
the  audience.  These  pieces  were  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Bdtler  at  the  organ,  and  by  Mr.  Lea- 
vens and  Mr.  Fitz,  at  a  grand  and  a  square 
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piano  —  not  a  good  combination  in  any  case,  but 
less  offensive  here  than  in  some  other  kinds  of 
music  of  which  we  have  to  speak.  Tlie  practice 
was  thoroughly  conducted,  stopping  frequently  to 
reiterate  a  passage  until  the  composer-conductor's 
idea  was  satisfied ;  and  one  could  not  listen  two 
or  three  days  in  succession,  without  feeling  that 
much  had  actually  been  learned.  Indeed  these 
conventions,  viewed  as  singing  meetings,  always 
seem  like  a  daily  growth  from  chaos  into  some 
approach  to  order. 

4.  Cultivation  of  the  Voice. 
This  exercise,  under  the  conduct  of  MJr.  B.  F. 
Baker,  occupied  the  hour  from  eleven  to  twelve, 
and  seemed  to  be  always  well  attended.  The  art 
of  delivering  the  voice,  of  producing  pure,  musical 
tone,  was  one  of  too  great  intrinsic  interest  to  all 
our  native  singers,  to  be  slighted.  Of  course,  in 
these  few  brief  opportunities,  the  teacher  could 
do  little  more  than  point  out  a  few  of  the  most 
essential  principles  and  points  of  a  true  method, 
prescribing  the  model,  characterizing  in  contrast 
(which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  involved  carica- 
turing) the  prevaUing  false  habits,  and  leading 
the  whole  choir  to  practice  each  point  over  and 
over  together,  criticizing  and  correcting  until  it 
sounded  right.  Like  all  true  teachers  of  the 
voice,  he  reduced  the  gi'eat  mysteries  of  the  art 
to  a  few,  (we  might  almost  say)  to  one  very  little 
formula — just  a  couple  of  4-4  measures,  which 
stood  almost  always  written  on  the  black-board, 
filled  by  one  long  note,  with  the  sign  of  the  swell 
and  dimuendo  over  it.  In  this  one  art  of  properly 
commencing,  swelling,  diminishing  and  ending 
one  tone,  lies  the  first  principle  and  secret  of  all 
graceful  delivery  of  the  voice ;  it  gives  the  singer 
from  the  first  a  model,  an  ideal,  as  it  were  in  the 
germ,  of  that  ever  undulating  line  of  beauty  which 
should  mark  equally  the  phrase,  the  passage,  the 
whole  composition.  It  was  delightful  to  contrast 
the  eflfect  (in  full  unison  chorus)  of  this  one  lesson 
thoroughly  practised,  with  the  first  coarse  and 
confused  attempts.  Simply  raising  the  pitch  of 
the  second  half  of  the  formula  one  note  intro- 
duced another  important  lesson,  that  of  the  por- 
tamento, or  art  of  carrying  the  voice  from  one 
note  to  another.  How  many  bad  singei-s,  who  want 
neither  execution  nor  feeUng,  would  quite  revolu- 
tionize their  entire  style,  (or  more  properly,  get 
style,  where  they  had  none),  by  radically  attend- 
ing to  these  two  seemingly  Kttle,  but  really  very 
great  points !  —  The  difference  of  the  legato  and 
staccato  manners,  the  nature  of  vowel  and  conso- 
nant sounds,  &c.,  &c.,  wore  among  the  points 
explained  and  illustrated.  But  we  were  only  an 
occasional  witness,  and  cannot  detail  the  whole 
course. 

5.  Okgan-Plating. 
A  pleasant  episode  here  followed,  at  least  on 
several  days.  We  were  glad  to  see  partly  real- 
ized a  wish  which  we  have  long  had  with  regard 
to  these  conventions  ;  namely,  that  an  horn-,  more 
or  less,  should  be  consecrated  each  day  to  listen- 
ing to  specimens  of  organ-playing,  in  the  true 
forms  of  organ  music.  This  sublime  instrument 
is  notoriously  trifled  with  and  deseci'ated  in  most 
of  the  churches  in  our  land.  In  the  country,  es- 
pecially, it  is  seldom  known  what  organ-playing 
is.  The  true,  the  lofty  contrapuntal  style,  the 
real  organ  style,  which,  if  not  always  fugue,  has 
always  the  fugue  principle,  or  fugue  spirit  in  it, 
is  often  so  much  Greek  to  the  uninitiated  at  first 
hearing.     But  a  few  hearings  prepare  the  mind 


to  feel,  if  not  to  understand  its  meaning;  and 
the  style  is  sure  to  grow  upon  one  with  a  won- 
drous power.  Here  then  is  the  opportunity, 
while  singers  are  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  so  many  days,  to  call  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal organists  (resident  or  visitors)  to  give  In 
turn  some  specimens  of  their  best  skill  in  the 
best  music. 

How  far  this  was  done  on  the  present  occasion 
we  must  tell  next  week,  for  our  space  is  exhaust- 
ed. The  Concerts  and  some  other  episodes  and 
exercises,  also,  still  await  their  turn  of  mention. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Ijocal. 

MsiE.  \ViEDMANN,^rim(i(?onna  from  the  operasat  New 
Orleans  and  Paris,  is  in  Boston,  with  Sig.  Genibkel, 
primo  basso,  and  Sig.  C.  Bassini,  the  violinist,  whose 
performance  in  New  York  won  high  approval.  The}' 
give  a  concert  next  week.  The  audience  at  the  Conven- 
tion Thui'sday  evening  seemed  delighted  with  a  touch  of 
their  quality.  The  lady  is  plainly  of  the  Pasta  and 
Parodi  school,  —  vastly  superior  to  Parodi  —  of  the  im- 
passioned, intense  order,  needing  the  stage  with  room  for 
action,  but  with  a  glorious  mezzo  soprano  or  contralto 
voice.  There  was  genuine  power  in  all  she  did,  and  we 
doubt  if  we  have  yet  had  so  good  a  specimen  of  this 
French-Italian  School.    No  room  now  for  more. 

Opera  House.  The  current  report,  which  had  gone 
the  round  of  the  newspapers  uncontradicted,  and  which 
we  copied  last  week,  to  the  effect  that  the  estate  back  of 
the  Melodeon  had  been  purchased  for  this  object,  turns 
out  to  be  incorrect.  The  Gas  company  hold  it  at  too 
high  a  price. 

The  Opesing.  We  tmderstand  that  all  the  principal 
musical  societies  in  Boston  have  volunteered  to  take 
part  in  a  grand  opening  concert  or  festival  of  the  new 
Music  Hall.  These  are,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
the  Musical  Education  Society,  the  Musical  Fund  So- 
ciety, the  Gei-man  "  Maenner-Chor,"  under  Mr.  Kreiss- 
mann,  and  (as  having  established  a  pretty  kindred 
relationship  with  Boston,  by  repeated  and  long  visits) 
the  Germania  Musical  Society.  The  best  available  solo 
talent,  at  that  time  in  the  country,  will  also  proba- 
bly be  engaged.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  made  more 
than  one  concert;  that  it  will  be  made  a  festival,  with  a 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening  perfoiTnance ;  one  bemg 
oratorio,  another  instrumental,  in  the  great  form  of  sym- 
phony, &c.;  and  the  third  miscellaneous.  Such  an 
announcement  would  draw  many  to  the  city  and  re- 
dound to  the  treasury  of  the  Music  Hall,— perhaps  go 
far  towards  furnishing  the  means  for  a  first-class  organ, 
which  seems  aU-essential  to  the  completeness  of  its 
character,  as  the  Music  Hall  of  Boston. 

Teemont  Temple  is  rebuilding  rapidly.  It  is  said 
(we  know  not  with  what  authority)  that  it  also  will  be 
finished  in  November.  The  great  ball,  whose  floor  is  to 
cover  the  entire  third  story  of  the  building,  will,  it  is 
said,  equal  in  area  the  Boston  Music  Hall.  A  superb 
organ,  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  in  this  country,  is  al- 
ready commenced  for  it,  at  the  factory  of  the  Messrs. 
Hook,  in  this  city. 

Musical  Fund  Society.  At  a  meeting  held  on 
Friday,  of  last  week,  Mr.  August  Fries  was  chosen 
conductor,  and  Mr.  Bibas  substitute,  in  place  of  Mr. 
George  J.  Webb,  whose  other  cares  and  duties  compel 
him  to  resign  this.  He  still  continues,  we  understand,  to 
serve  as  President.  The  rehearsals  will  commence  nest 
month,  and  the  new  music  selected  in  Europe  by  Mr. 
Fries,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  lost  in  the  Tremout 
Temple,  is  already  on  its  way. 

Mr.  HelmsmIillee's  connection  mth  the  "  Germania 
Society"  has  ceased.  A  gentleman  from  Baltimore 
succeeds  him  as  agent. 

f^ngland. 

The  Festivals.  The  London  season,  of  Operas, 
Chamber  Concerts,  Philharmonics,  &c.,  is  over;  only 
one  novelty  remained — JuUien's  new  opera  at  the  Koyal 
Italian — "  and  then  "  (says  the  Musical  World)  "  away, 
not  to  the  moors,  but  to  the  musical  festivals."  These 
ivill  about  consume  the  month  of  September ;  three  of 


them,  giants,  treading  one  close  upon  the  heels  of  an- 
other.   First  and  greatest  comes  the 

1.  Birmingham  Festival,  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th  and 
10th  of  September.     The  principal  suigers  engaged  are : 

"  Madame  Viardot  Garcia,  Madame  Castellan,  Miss 
Dolby,  Mile.  Anna  Zerr,  Mile.  Bertrandi,  Miss  M.  Wil- 
liams", and  Madame  Clara  Novello;  Signor  Tamberhk, 
Mr.  Lockev,  Mr.  T,  Williams,  and  Mr.  Sims  Beeves; 
Herr  Fomies,  Mr.  Weiss,  Signor  Polonini,  and  Signor 
Belletti.  The  principal  solo  performers  are : — Violin,  M. 
Sainton;  violoncello,  Signor  Piatti;  contrabasso,  Signor 
Bottesini." 

The  programmes  are  of  the  solid,  mountainous  order, 
which  it  would  frighten  anybody  but  John  Bull  to  think 
of  tryhig  to  digest.  Fiye  heavy  oratorios  in  four  days ! 
In  the  first  two  days  Mendelssohn  occupies  almost  the 
whole  field,  especially  two  of  his  posthumous  works, 
here  given  for  the  first  time.  The  following  is  an  out- 
line. 

Tuesday  morning — Elijah. 

Tuesday  evening — Waljmrgis  Night,  and  miscella- 
neous concert. 

Wednesday  moniing — ^Mendelssohn's  Chrislus,  a  mo- 
tett  of  Dr.  AVesley,  and  the  Creation. 

Wednesday  evening — Miscellaneous  concert,  including 
the  finale  to  Lorelet/,  by  Mendelssohn. 

Thui'sday  morning — The  Messiah. 

Thursday  evening — Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony, 
and  a  miscellaneous  concert. 

Friday  morning — Samson,  which  has  never  been  per- 
formed at  any  Bh-mingham  Musical  Festival  in  a  com- 
plete form. 

Mr.  Costa  will  be  conductor.  The  Chorus  will  consist 
of  80  sopranos,  80  altos,  80  tenors  and  84  basses;  the  or- 
chestra, of  28  first  violins  (Sainton  and  Blagi-ove  being 
principals,)  26  second  violins,  18  tenors,  19  violoncellos 
(including  Piatti,  solo,)  17  double-basses  (including  Bot- 
tesini, solo,)  4  flutes,  4  oboes,  4  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  4 
trumpets,  4  horns,  3  trombones,  1  ophioleide,  2  serpentsi 
drums,  triangle  &c. 

2.  Hereford  Festival.  The  "  Festival  of  the  three 
Choirs "  of  Worcester,  Hereford  and  Gloucester,  will 
commence  on  Monday,  September  ISth,  and  close  on 
Friday,  the  17th.  We  copy  from  the  Jlmes  of  August 
3d: 

"  There  will  be  as  usual  four  performances  of  sacred 
music  at  the  Cathedral,  and  three  evening  concerts  at 
the  Shu-e-hall.  On  Tuesday  morning  (the  14th)  there 
will  be,  as  customary,  fuh  cathedral  service  and  a  ser- 
mon. The  service  will  open  with  the  100th  Psalm,  old 
version  (Luther,)  the  preces,  responses,  and  chant  will 
all  be  Tahis's,  and  the  Te  Deum,  as  usual,  that  composed 
by  Handel  for  the  Dettingen  victory.  The  anthem  se- 
lected is  one  by  the  organist  of  Hereford  Cathedral  and 
the  conductor  of  the  festival,  Mr.  G.  Townsend  Smith, 
"Behold  God  is  mighty;"  and  before  the  sermon  an 
anthem  by  Mendelssohn,  from  Psalm  95,  '  0  come  let  us 
worship,'  will  be  given.  Dr.  Croft's  '  Cry  aloud  and 
shout '  wiU  follow  the  sermon.  On  Wednesday  morning 
Haydn's  Creation,  will  be  given  entire;  the  principal 
solo  parts  by  the  principal  singers,  Clara  Novello,  Miss 
Williams,  Mrs.  Endersohn,  HeiT  Formes,  Mx.  Sims 
Reeves,  Mr.  Lockey,  and  Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  will  also  sing  the  recitative  and  air,  |  Sound  an 
alarm,'  from  Judas  Maccahetts ;  and  the  Kyrie  Eleison, 
the  Gloria,  Sanctus,  and  Benedictus,  from  Beethoven's 
seivice  in  C  wfll  close  the  second  morning's  performance 
of  sacred  music.  On  Thursday  morning  there  will  be  a 
double  attraction  in  two  oratorios  not  very  frequently 
perfoiined  at  these  festivals,  viz.,  Mendelssohn's  H  Paul 
and  Dr.  Spohr's  Last  Judgment.  Friday,  the  last  morn- 
ing, will  be  devoted  as  usual  to  the  Messiah.  The  evening 
concerts  at  the  Shire-hall  present  no  great  novelty,  if  we 
except  the  introduction  of  glees  and  madrigals,  which  of 
late,  especially  since  the  establishment  of  the  '  English 
Glee  and  Madrigal  Union,'  have  become  more  popular 
and  fashionable.  All  three  of  the  concerts  are  '  Miscel- 
laneous,' comprising  excerpla  from  the  repertoires  of  the 
old  opera  and  instrumental  composers,  Spohr,  Mozart, 
Bellini,  Weber,  Donizetti,  Beethoven,  &c.,  with  some 
bits  from  more  modern  writers ;  glees  by  Webb,  Sir  H. 
Bishop,  the  Eai'l  of  Mornington,  Dr.  Arne  and  Stevens ; 
and  madrigals  by  Welbys  and  Macfarren.  The  princi- 
pal singers  have  also  songs  aUotted  to  them.  In  the  sec- 
ular instrumental  department  we  have  the  overtures  to 
Mozart's  Zauberflbte,  Weber's  Oberon,  a  concert  overture 
in  A  minor  (MS.),  by  A.  Mellor,  and  Rossini's  Guillaume 
Tell.  Beethoven's  SJ^nphony  in  D  will  be  given  on  the 
Wednesday  evening,  and  a  symphony  in  A  major  by 
Mendelssohn  will  open  Thursday  evening's  perfonnances. 
As  usual  at  Hereford  there  will  be  a  ball  after  the  con- 
certs on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings.  The  band  is 
from  the  usual  London  sources,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  H.  Blagrove,  and  the  chorus  is  selected  from  the 
Philliarmonic  Concerts,  and  the  cathedral  choirs  and 
choral  societies  of  Hereford,  Gloucester  and  Worcester." 

3.  Norwich  Festfval.  Sept.  21st,  22d,  23d  and  24th. 
This  was  postponed  last  year  on  account  of  the  absence 
in  America  of  M.  .Jules  Benedict,  who  has  usually  con- 
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ducted  it.  Tliis  year  again  he  directs  all  tlie  arrange- 
ments. He  lias  engaged  as  principal  singers :  Madame 
Viardot,  Madame  Fiorentiui,  Misses  Louisa  Pyne,  Dolby, 
and  Alleyne ;  Messrs.  Sims  Eeeves,  Lockey,  and  Weiss, 
Signer  Gai'doni,  Signor  Belletti,  and  Herr  Formes. 

The  programme  promises  a  great  amount  of  novelty. 
There  will  be  two  new  Enghsh  oratorios;  one  by  Dr. 
Besfield,  and  one  by  Mr.  Pierson,  who  formerly  held 
the  chair  as  Professor  of  Music  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  evening  concerts  will  comprise  selections  from 
Spohr's  Fatisl,  Macfarren's  Charles  the  Second,  Meyer- 
beer's Frqphcie,  Benedict's  Minnesinger,  the  finale  of 
Mendelssohn's  unfinished  opera,  Loreley,  and  the  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  of  the  same  composer,  with  Mrs. 
Fanny  Kemble  to  read  the  text. 

The  orchestra  and  chorus  will  be  on  the  same  magnifi- 
cent scale  as  is  usual  at  the  Norwich  Festival.  More 
than  one  hundred  of  the  executants  have  been  selected 
from  London.  The  soloists  will  be  Sainton,  Blagrove, 
and  Bottesini. 

EoYAL  Italian  Opera.  Among  the  last  peribnnances 
were  the  Puritani  and  Anna  Bolena,  with  Grisi  and  Mario 
in  each.  In  the  Percy  of  the  latter  piece,  Mario  is  said 
(by  the  Musical  World)  to  have  sm'passed  Eubim,  and 
that  "  in  spite  of  a  certain  prodigality  in  the  use  of  the 
falsetto"  in  the  cavatiua:  Vioitu.  Marini's  Henry  VIII. 
was  "  studied  and  careful,  but  somewhat  wanting  in  the 
necessary  weight  and  dignity." 

Jullien's  first  lyric  work :  Pieiro  il  Grande,  was  an- 
nounced for  August  7th.  Great  was  the  curiosity  to 
hear ;  the  singers  delighted  with  their  parts,  and  success 
predicted  by  the  rehearsal-favored  cognoscenti.  We  fmd 
the  following  account  of  the  plot: 

"  The  piece  is  divided  into  three  acts.  In  act  one, 
Peter  and  his  suite  are  w^orking  in  the  dockyard  of  Zaan- 
dam,  in  Holland.  They  are  all  disguised.  Among  the 
women  who  supply  the  workmen  with  provisions  is 
Catherine,  who  falls  in  love  mth  Peter.  Catherine  has 
a  sweetheart,  whom  she  makes  jealous  by  her  seeming 
preference  to  Peter.  This  gives  rise  to  a  '  row,'  which 
leads  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  sweetheart  to  kill 
Peter  when  all  have  retired,  but  Catherine  steps  in  and 
saves  his  life.  Subsequently,  Peter's  incognito  is  dis- 
closed, when  he  sets  sail  for  Kussia,  leaving  poor  Cathe- 
rine in  despair. 

"In  the  second  act  —  several  years  subsequent  to  the 
first,  according  to  history  —  the  scene  takes  place  before 
the  battle  of  I'ultava,'  or  Pultowa.  The  Russian  and 
Swedish  armies  are  encamped  within  sight  of  each  other. 
Peter,  secure  in  his  position,  gives  a  grand  feast  in  his 
tent.  In  the  midst  of  their  revelling,  Catherine  breaks 
into  their  tent,  and  informs  them  that  the  Swedish  ai-my 
is  being  reinforced  by  an  immense  body  of  Turkish 
troops,  and  that  the  two  armies  together  are  marching 
upon  the  Russian  camp.  At  Catherine's  instigation, 
Peter  gives  her  jewels  of  price,  with  which  she  hastens 
to  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  induces  him,  by  these  presents 
and  her  own  melting  words,  to  draw  otf  his  force.  The 
Swedes  alone  attack  the  Russians,  and  are  defeated  with 
gi'eat  loss.  Thus  Catherine  saves  Peter  and  his  entire 
army  from  destraction. 

"  In  act  the  third,  we  are  in  the  Kremhn,  at  Moscow. 
It  is  night,  and  a  band  of  conspirators  steal  into  the 
silent  and  deserted  sh'eet,  and  there  swear  to  assassinate 
Peter  that  night.  Heading  the  conspirators  is  Eossomak, 
Hetman  of  the  Cossacks  — ■  the  lago  of  the  piece  —  who 
hates  Peter  for  several  reasons,  and  is  banished  by  him 
to  Siberia.  The  conspirators  liave  escaped  from  the 
mines  of  Siberia,  and  have  come  to  Moscow  to  take 
revenge  on  Peter  for  his  fancied  neglect  and  severities. 
Time  and  circumstances  favor  their  attempt.  It  is  the 
night  when,  according  to  royal  Russian  usage,  the  Tzar 
has  to  select  his  empress  from  the  daughters  of  the  Boyars 
or  noblemen  assembled  on  the  occasion.  (In  this  inci- 
dent, Mr.  Desmond  Ryan  is  borne  out  by  histoiy.  After 
such  fashion  did  Alexis,  father  of  Peter,  choose  his 
Tzarina).  The  Eoyal  Palace  is  thrown  open,  and  aU 
visitors  admitted.  So  far,  so  good  for  the  assassins. 
While  they  take  the  oath  of  murder  in  the  street,  they 
are  overheard.  Catherine,  in  the  hope  of  again  seeing 
Peter,  has  journeyed  to  Moscow,  and  has  just  entered 
within  the  Kremlin,  and  in  sight  of  the  Palace,  when  she 
falls  exhausted  on  the  steps  of  a  church  door,  and  hearint' 
footsteps,  conceals  herself  behind  a  pillar.  In  this  posi- 
tion she  leams  the  designs  of  the  conspirators;  and  when 
they  depart,  she  hastens  to  the  palace,  gains  admission  to 
Peter,  and  apprises  him  of  his  danger.  Precautions  are 
carefully  taken,  by  wliich  the  assassins  are  drawn  into 
their  own  net  and  entrapped.  Peter,  who  loves  '  even- 
handed  justice,'  deals  with  Rossomak  himself,  and  kills 
him  with  the  weapon  directed  against  his  own  life.  Thus 
Peter,  for  the  third  time,  is  saved  by  Catherine,  and 
acknowledging  the  interposition  of  Providence  in  her 
person,  he  selects  her  for  his  imperial  partner. 

"  The  author  of  the  book  has  violated  history  to  the 
utmost,"  &c. 

"  The  follomng  will  be  the  cast  of  the  principals:  — 


Peter,  Tamberhk;  Menzikoff,  Stigelli;  Galitzin,  Soldi; 
Lefort,  TagUafico;  Sherematoff,  Polonini;  Bauer,  Luigi 
Mei;  Hetman  Eossomak,  Formes;  Zeiuberg,  Eommi; 
and  Catherina,  Anna  Zerr. 

"  Upon  the  scenery,  decorations,  and  appointments,  the 
management  has  been  more  lavish  than  ever.  The  battle 
scene,  in  the  second  act,  we  understand,  will  be  one  of 
the  most  gorgeous  and  magnificent  spectacles  ever  pre- 
sented on  any  stage ;  while  the  imperial  throne-room,  in 
the  last  act,  with  the  assemblage  of  courtiei-s,  nobles, 
ladies,  pages,  officers  of  all  hues  and  climes,  &c.,  &c., 
will  be  no  less  striking  and  splendid. 

"  The  ballet  constitutes  an  important  item  in  Jullien's 
opera.  In  the  first  act  a  gi-and  fete  takes  place  in  the 
dockyard  of  Zaandam,  in  which  there  are  some  exceed- 
ingly charming  and  characteristic  dances ;  and  in  the 
last  scene,  in  the  palace,  there  is  introduced  the  Mazm"ka, 
Polonaise,  and  dances  with  choruses." 

Hek  MjVJesty's.  Sontag,  it  appears,  dechnes  singing 
twelve  nights,  as  announced,  before  visiting  America. 
Lumley  brings  a  suit  against  her  in  Paris;  but  the 
Countess  pleads  that  certain  monies  had  not  been  pre- 
paid at  the  time  Lumley  promised. 

Among  the  recent  perfonnances,  the  appearance  of 
Mme.  Charton  in  the  Sonnambula  has  excited  most  atten- 
tion. The  Athenceum  joins  in  the  general  praise  of  this 
lady's  performances  in  French  comic  opera  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre: 

"  There,  the  agi'eeable  and  caressing  tones  of  her 
voice,  the  expressiveness  and  pretty  grace  of  her  persona- 
tions, made  want  of  power  unfelt  and  want  of  finish 
forgotten.  But  the  requirements  of  Bellini  are  not  more 
difiiirent  from  those  of  Auber  and  Thomas  than  are  tlie 
attributes  respectively  demanded  by  Mr.  Lumley's  and 
by  Mr.  Mitchell's  theatres ;  and  we  are  son'y  that  if  the 
clever  and  charming  lady  must  exchange  the  small  French 
for  the  great  Italian  stage,  she  should  have  ventured  her 
first  experiment  by  attempting  La  Sonnambula  in  a  thea- 
tre where  Pasta,  Persian!,  Lind  and  Sontag  have  been 
the  Amlnas  before  her,  and  without  apparently  having 
prepared  herself  for  change  of  occupation  by  practice. — 
Her  voice  has  not  attained  the  length  and  largeness  of 
delivery  demanded  by  Italian  cantabile :  her  execution  is 
not  sufficiently  clear  or  accentuated  to  deliver  the  bravura 
passages  belonging  to  the  two  great  airs  which  the  part 
contains.  Want  of  stamen  and  a  smallness  were  to  be 
felt  throughout  Mme.  Charton's  treatment  of  the  music, 
somewhat  at  variance  with  her  time  and  unaffected  con- 
ception of  the  simplicity,  tenderness  and  distress  of  the 
character.  Her  Italian,  too,  is  curiously  nipped  and 
pinched,  and  every  vowel  is  mystified.  In  short,  Madame 
Charton  has  a  long  course  of  up-hill  vocal  labor  to  go 
through,  which  she  may  not  prove  physically  qualified 
to  sustain,  before  she  can  maintain  a  prominent  place  on 
the  Italian  stage.  Yet,  however  obviously  this  be  needed, 
a  personal  charm  and  (to  repeat  our  first  epithet)  pleas- 
antness kept  the  new  Amina  in  the  good  graces  of  her 
audience." 

Moke  Posthumous  Wokks  op  Mendelssohn. — 
Chorley,  in  the  Athenceum,  gives  a  "glimpse  into  the 
form  and  nature"  of  the  finished  portions  of  Mendels- 
sohn's third  oratorio:  "Christus;"  viz.  Recitatives,  Tno 
and  Choruses.  Op.  97,  (of  the  posthumous  works.  No. 
26.)  These  have  been  published  in  London,  with  an 
English  version  by  W.  Bartholomew,  and  are  to  be 
brought  out  (as  we  have  noted  above)  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival.  The  critic  thinks  it  due  to  the  composer's 
memory  to  believe  that,  in  the  finished  state  of  the 
"  Christus,"  he  would  have  altered  several  of  these 
movements,  as  he  did  in  "Elijah"  even  after  its  public 
performance  in  Binningham.  He  would  give  "  the  ben- 
efit of  a  doubt"  to  a  collection  of  scattered  pieces,  some 
of  which,  he  says,  too  closely  reproduce  effects  aheady 
indicated  in  "Elijah"  and  "  St.  Paul." 

"  On  the  other  hand,  thej'  evince  that,  as  he  proceeded, 
Mendelssohn  was  increasingly  anxious  for  pure  and 
healthy  simplicity  of  structure.  The  irio  for  the  three 
male  voices,  '  Say,  where  is  he  born  ? '  is  capital  as  a 
piece  of  tuneable,  manly,  and  natural  part-writing. 
Very  sweet  and  serene,  too,  with  great  dignity  of  Hue, 
(as  the  painters  might  say,)  is  the  opening  of  the  chorus 
*■  There  shall  be  a  star  from  Jacob  come  forth.'  Another 
point  to  be  noticed  of  great  power  and  beauty  is,  the 
unisonal  close  of  the  chorus  '  He  stirreth  up  the  Jews.' 
Bold,  massive,  and  full  of  ruthless  power  is  the  fragment 
'  We  have  a  sacred  law.'  As  a  whole,  the  short  choruses, 
interspersed  with  recitative,  in  what  may  be  called  the 
trial  scene  before  Pilate,  might,  it  is  possible,  have  been 
restudied  by  Mendelssohn  as  too  fragmentary  in  effect, 
—  they  not  being  mere  ejaculations  and  arid  responses 
binding  together  the  dialogue,  and  Avorking  it  up  to  some 
explosion,  (an  effect  well  understood  by  him,  as  the 
contest  between  Elijah  and  the  Priests  of  Baal  testifies,) 
so  much  as  short,  separate  movements,  each  one  of 
which  tantalizes  the  ear  by  a  new  musical  subject,  sus- 
ceptible of  development.  Perhaps  Mendelssohn's  ex- 
treme veneration  for  Sebastian  Bach  may  have  here 
taken  the  form  of  an  unconscious  adoption  of  the  manner 
displayed  in  the  Passions'  Musik.'* 


"  About  one  of  these  choruses  there  will  be  no  dispute : 
we  allude  to  the  movement  '  Daughters  of  Israel,'  in 
which  the  tone  of  lament  without  lacrymose  languor  is 
sustained  with  a  simple  pathos  and  a  refined  art  that 
can  hardly  be  sufficiently  studied  —  that  cannot  be  too 
much  admired.  We  should  imagine  that  this  must  have 
been  the  produce  of  one  of  those  happiest  moments  of 
inspiration  when  the  thought,  Minerva-like,  springs  forth 
'  with  all  its  armor  on,'  and  the  idea  and  its  expression 
are  felt  and  are  uttered  as  one.  The  resumption  of  the 
theme  by  the  male  singers  —  the  wailing  motion  of  the 
accompaniment,  (pp.  3()-7)  so  independent  of  the  voices, 
yet  so  agreed  with  them  —  maybe  cited  as  touches  of 
the  master  in  a  movement  throughout  masterly.  When 
we  compare  these  few  pages  —  so  simple  of  execution, 
so  immediate  in  their  effect,  yet  to  the  structure  of  which 
so  much  of  the  highest  skill  has  been  brought  in  utter- 
ance of  the  highest  poetry  —  to  some  of  the  furious  and 
vehement  and  scarcely  accessible  monstrosities  of  what 
is  called  the  new  school,  it  seems  as  if  we  were  dealing 
with  things  that  had  no  common  pm-pose — no  common 
meaning — no  common  language." 

2.  The  other  pubUcation  is:  Six  Songs,  with  Piano- 
forte accompaniment,  op.  99.  (Posthumous,  No.  28,) 
with  Enghsh  version  by  Bartholomew.  These  are  pro- 
nounced fuUy  worthy  of  their  composer;  but  the  critic 
justly  says :  "  They  must  be  sung  with  the  Gennan — not 
the  Enghsh — words.  Indeed,  as  a  body,  Mendelssohn's 
songs  are  too  largely  shut  up  from  Enghsh  singers  by 
want  of  taste  in  the  ti'anslated  text." 

Germany. 

Vienna.  The  anniversary  of  Gluck's  birth  was  cele- 
brated here  on  the  4th  inst.  Some  few  years  since,  his 
admirers  restored  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory 
in  the  cemetery  of  Mazleindorf  A  smaU  marble  tablet, 
let  into  the  masomy  of  the  original  monument,  beai's  the 
following  inscription :  — 

"  Here  lies  a  good  and  loyal  German — a  zealous  Chris- 
tian, and  a  faithful  husband  —  the  ChevaUer  Christo- 
pher Gluck,  a  great  master  of  the  sublime  Art  of 
Music.    He  died  on  the  15th  of  November,  1787." 

Verdi  is  to  compose  an  opera  for  the  next  season  of 

the  Theatre  Italien. Leopold  de  Meyer  has  got  back 

here ;  he  will  pass  some  time  hydropathicaUy  at  Graefen- 

berg,  and  return  to  pass  the  next  winter  at  Paris. 

In  the  autumn,  Udine,  a  new  opera  by  M.  SwoflT,  aid-de- 
camp of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  director  of  the  imperial 
chapel  and  author  of  the  National  Hymn,  whl  be  pro- 
duced at  the  court  theatre. A  mass,  by  the  chapel- 
master  Assmayer,  was  perfoi-med  on  the  18th  July,  the 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  of  Music. 

Hamburg.  Mme.  Otto  Goldschmidt  and  husband 
have  just  left  for  the  baths  of  Scheveningen,  in  Holland. 

Pischek  has  made  his  appearance  m  Une  null  a 

Grenade. 

Brunswick.  The  Musical  Festival  took  place  on  the 
1st  and  4th  of  July.  Among  other  things,  Mendelssohn's 
"  Elijah  "  and  Beethoven's  choral  symphony  were  per- 
formed. The  rumor,  copied  into  the  Enghsh  papers, 
that  Mme.  Goldschmidt  was  to  sing,  proves  to  have  been 
incorrect. 

Italy. 

Florence.  Eossini  presided  recently  over  a  perfonu- 
ance  of  his  admirable  choruses :  "Faith,  Hope  and  Char- 
ity," in  a  concert  of  the  Philhannonic  Society.  (These 
pieces  are  written  in  tliree  parts  for  female  voices.)  Sev- 
eral illustrious  amateurs  took  part,  as  the  princess  Ponia- 
towski  and  the  countess  Orsini. 

It  is  said  that  Kossini  was  never  in  better  health  than 
he  is  at  present.  The  following  circumstance  connected 
"with  the  great  miiestro  is  reported  as  having  recently 
occuired  in  Florence.  For  the  last  two  years,  the  Sultan, 
who  is  exceedingly  fond  of  music,  has  on  several  occa- 
sions offered  Eossini  fabulous  sums  of  money,  besides  all 
sorts  of  Turkish  decorations  and  orders  of  merit,  on 
condition  that  he  would  compose  him  some  lyrical  work 
or  other.  As  Eossini  never  returneii  any  .answer^  his 
Highness  determined  to  send  one  of  the  attaches  of  the 
Embassy  with  strict  orders  not  to  leave  him  without 
having  obtained  something  for  the  theatre  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  attache  accordmgly  visited  Eossini,  who 
received  him  with  his  accustorned  poUteness,  and  begged 
him  to  wait  a  few  seconds.  The  composer  then  went  up 
stairs  to  his  study.  About  an  hoiu-  afterwards  he  came 
down  again  with  a  manuscript,  hardly  dry,  in  his  hand. 
"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  that  to  the  Sultan?  " 
said  he  to  the  attache.  "'What  is  the  price?  "  asked  the 
latter.  "  Nothing  — I  am  only  too  happy  that  I  am  able 
to  do  anything  that  can  please  his  Highness."  Knowing 
the  Sultan's  taste  for  military  music,  Rossini  had  com- 
posed a  new  mai'ch. — London  Musical  World. 

Milan.    The  young  maesti'o,  Emanuele  Muzzio,  is 
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writing  two  operas,  one  entitled  Qaudia  for  next  Spring, 
and  tlie  other  for  tlie  autumn.  In  the  autumn,  too,  will 
be  represented  at  the  theatre  Canobiana  the  Giovanna  la 
Pazza  of  the  same  composer,  who  is  praised  by  tlie  Mu- 
sical Gazette  of  Milan  as  a  pupil  of  Verdi. La  Nina 

Pazza,  by  Coppola,  has  been  revived  with  great  satis- 
faction.  The  French  tenor,  Bordas,  is  exciting  much 

interest  here. 

Naples.  Cammarano,  the  opera  poet,  died  on  the 
16th  of  July.  He  had  only  three  days  before  sent  Verdi 
his  last  libreilo. 

Trieste.  Ernani  has  been  filling  the  house  night 
after  night.  The  tenor,  Pellegrini,  and  th^ prima  donna 
Euggero  Antoniali  are  spoken  of  as  of  the  first  order  of 
interpreters  of  Verdi's  music. 

Fabeiano.  The  prima  donna  Scotta,  the  baritone 
Fiori,  and  the  tenor  Ferrari  Stella,  keep  up  an  enthusiasm 
in  1  Lombardi  and  Louisa  Miller. — Still  always  Verdi ! 


Ihtrtifiemrats. 


"The  I.ast  Singing  Book." 

THE    MELODIA    SACRA. 

Br  B.  r.  BAKER  and  A.  N.  JOHNSON. 

THTS  work  will  be  ready  about  the  first  of  August,  and  it 
is  believed  will  meet  the  real  wants  of  Music  Teaoheiw, 
Music  Societies,  and  Choirs,  better  than  any  work  ever  pub- 
lished.    Besides  an  unsurpassed  collection  of 

METER    TUNES    AND    SET    PIECES, 
it  will  contain  the 

"ORATORIO  OP  DAVID," 

Bimplified  for  the  use  of  Musical  Societies  and  Conventions, 
■with  an  ORGAN  OB  PIANO  FORTE  ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Also, 

FIFTY-FOUR.   ORGAN    IWTBRIiUDES, 

by  GEORGE  F.  BRISTOW,  Organist  and  Musical  Director  at 
St.  John's  Church,  New  York. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  Collection  of 
Sacred  Music  SUPERIOR  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
published  in  this  country.  To  secure  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, orders  should  be  sent,  as  early  as  possible,  to 

A.  N.  JOHNSON,  36  School  Street,  Boston,  or 
W.  B.  BILLINGS,  8  Fark  Place,  New   York. 
Price,  $7  per  dozen.  20  tf 

MUSIC     BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED  BY 

BENJAMIN  B.  MUSSEY  &  CO. 

39   Cornliill,    Boston. 

BERTIIVI'S    PIANO    FORTE    INSTRUCTOR. 
A  Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for  the  Piano  Forte. 

By  Henry  Bertini.   The  only  complete  and  correct  edition 

pubhshed. 

Tlie  Modern  Harp,  or  BOSTON  SACKED  MELODIST. 
A  Collection  of  Church  Music.  By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  E. 
Gould. 

The  Opera  Cliorns  Boole.  Consisting  of  Trios,  Quar- 
tets, Quintets,  Solos,  and  Choruses,  from  the  most  pop- 
ular Operas.    By  E.  L.  White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

Sabbatli  ScHool  Lute.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
appropriate  Melodies,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath 
Schools. 

The  Tyrolian  Ijyxe.  A  Glee  Book  consisting  of  easy 
pieces,  arranged  mostly  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Baas  voices,  for  the  use  of  Societies,  Schools,  Clubs,  Choirs, 
and  the  social  circle.    By  E.  L.  White  and  John  E.  Gould. 

Sacred  Chorus  Book.  Consisting  mostly  of  Selections 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Hatdn,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn, llOMBERG,  Neukomm,  Kossini,  &c.  &c.,  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte.  Suitable  for 
singing  societies,  and  advanced  schools.  By  Edward  L. 
White  and  J.  Edgar  Gould. 

The  Jenny  liind  Glee  Book.  Coasisting  of  the 
most  popular  Songs  sung  by  Mad'Ue  Jenny  Lind.  By 
David  Paine. 

Popular  School  Song  Books  ;  THE  WBEATH 
OF  SCHOOL  SONGS.  By  Edward  L.  White  and  John  E. 
Gould. 

Elementary  Music  Book.    By  Benjasdn  F.  Baker. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW    ORGAN    VO  LUNTARIES. 

JTJST  PUBLISHED, 

American  Church  Organ  Voluntaries. 

CAREFULLY  ARRANGED  expressly  for  the  use  of  Organ- 
ists who  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  extemporise 
with  ease,  by  H.  S.  Cutler,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  A.  N.  Johnson,  Organist  at  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston.  These  Voluntaries  are  mostly  arranged  in  close  har- 
mony, and  can  readily  be  played  at  sight  by  those  who  can 
play  common  church  music.  They  are  specially  adapted  to 
Ani-;rican  church  service  with  regard  to  length,  S;c.  and  are 
sufficient  in  number  to  enable  any  Organist  to  use  them  ex- 
clusively if  desired.  Price  $1.  Forwarded  by  mail,  postage 
free,  for  81.25. 

Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

14    tf  36  School  St.,  opposite  City  Hall. 


C'iir  jFattnritt, 


A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE, 

DEVOTED   TO   THE 

INSTRUCTION   AND  AMUSEMENT    OP   THE   BOYS   AND 
GIKLS  OF  AMERICA. 

D.   H.   JACtlUES,   Xlditor. 

THE  FAVORITE  will  be  pubU.thcd  monthly,  at  Sl.OO  per 
annum,  or  five  copies  for  IS4.00,  invariably  in  advance. 
Each  number  will  contain  32  pages,  and  will  be  embellished 
and  illustrated  with  NUMEROUS  BEAUTIFUL  EN- 
GRAVINGS, executed  ©spressly  for  the  work. 

All  letters  and  communications  should  be  addressed  {post 
paid}  to  "  Hyatt  &  Jacques,  97  Chff  Street,  New  York." 
New  York,  Aug.  10,  1852. 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  BE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF   THE 

PIANOFORTE,SINGING  &,GU!TAR, 

a  Seneca  St.,  corner  Harrison  Avenue. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  iustructiou  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Boston,  July  31.  3m 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

Wo.  344:  ^Vasbiugton  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 


Apr.  10. 


tf 


J.   CHICKERING, 

PIANO   FOKTE    MANUFACTUKEK, 

334  Wasllisigtoii   Street,  Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

N.   D.   COTTON, 

IMPORTEK  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATEEIALS, 

IVo.  13  Treniont  liow,  Boston. 

*^*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

No.  139  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
1.39  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

Diseases  of  tlie  Eye  aeid  Ear. 

DR.  F.  A.  VON   MOSCHZISKER,    German  Ocu- 
list, may  be  consulted  on  all  the  maladies  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear,  at  No.   31  Somerset  Street. 

Boston,  July  28.  17  2m 

HE'WS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Wasliington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

E.   H.  WADE, 

197  TVasliington  Street,  Boston. 

PTJBLISHER  ifc  DEAIiER  IN  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  every  description.  Publisher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOR  TUE  PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Piano.s.     PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  published  by  W.  H.  O.vkes,  C.  Bradlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  SeminarieSj  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &- CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  :g;24  to  SI4  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

The  Nightingale's  Nest^  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.    Price,  SF6  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  New  Instructions  for  the  Piano;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  Jdlius  Knorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.    Price,  ®2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Hatdn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  ^VECB,  Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.    tf 


€n-B.u\, 


A  BOSTON   LITEHARY   JOURNAL, 

EDITED  BY  CHARLES  HALE. 
Puhlished    Weekly    on    Saturdays. 

EACH  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  reading  matter, 
together  with  four  or  eight  pages  of  select  advertisements. 

TER5IS. — Two  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance.  Single  num- 
bers five  cents  each.  Subscribers  in  Boston,  Cambridge  and 
Charlestoivn  can  have  their  numbers  left  at  their  residences,  if 
desired.  Back  numbers  from  the  beginning  can  be  furnished, 
and  copies  of  the  first  volume  {26  number.-)  bound  in  cloth  or 
paper. 

The  postage  on  "To-Day,"  for  distances  not  exceeding  fifty 
miles,  is  five  cents  a  quarter ;  and  so  for  all  other  distances,  it 
is  at  the  lowest  newspaper  rate,  but  must  be  paid  to  the  Post- 
master quarterly  in  advance. 

Advertisements,  books,  communications,  &c.  may  be  left 
with  the  publishers.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by,  and 
orders  should  be  addressed  to,  the  publishers.  Redding  &  Co., 
8  State-street,  Huston. 

Dexter  &  Brother.  43  Ann-street,  General  Agents  in  New 
York.  '  Aug.  14. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall  Asso- 
ciation are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  the  use  of 
their  HALL  and  LECTURE  ROOM,  (entrance  on  Bumstead 
Place  and  on  Winter  Street,)  by  Religious  Societies,  for  r he 
purpose  of  regular  worship  on  Sundays,  after  the  15th  of  No- 
vember next. 

The  Mosic  Hall,  furnished  with  Organ,  &c.,  ■will  seat  three 
thousand  persons,  and  the  Lecture  Room,  eight  hundred. 
Written  applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  at 
No.  39  Court  Street,  who  will  give  such  further  information  as 
shall  be  desired.  FRANCIS  L.  BATGIIELDER, 

10    tf  Cleric  B.  M.  H.  A. 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTAIiOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SOWG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
bv  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.,  Boston. 

■\*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfally  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  JVo.  3G  Scliool  Street, 

(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 

CZERNY'S  PIANO  FORTE  METHOD. 

AS  a  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable. — 
London  Morning  Chronicle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utility  it  can  never  be  surpassed. — 
J.  A.  Himiilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  superior  to  all  others. 
— Drawing-Roojn  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  publications. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  other  methods. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It  is  calculated  to  impart  a  roady  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — Baltitnore  Patriot. 

A  book  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorough  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Sun. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  puhlished. — Norfolk  County 
Journal. 

ATe  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work. — 
JV.  Y.  Scientific  American- 

The  most  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind. — Mason^s 
Choral  Advocate. 

A  deservedly  popular  work. — Philadelphia  Mercury 

Czerny  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
berg,  Ijistz  and  Doehler. — La  France  Musicale. 

This  book  must  be  of  great  value  in  schools  and  families. — 
N.  Y.  Observer. 

There  is  no  book  published,  which  can  compare  with  this. — 
East  Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  people. — Boston  Transcript. 

Powerful  aids  to  the  learner  are  embraced  in  this  work. — 
Message  Bird. 

It  is  a  standard  work  in  the  musical  circles  of  Great  Britain. 
—  The  Asmonean. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  "Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Boolcseliers  in  the 
Union.  Apr.  10.    tf 

J.   BUTTERFIELD, 

aliiMsxMMLllilllilw 

AT  THE  OFi'iCE  OF 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OP  MUSIC, 
31   School   Street,  Boston. 

RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  lines.)  or  less,  first  insertion,      .    .  SO. 50 
"  "  "  each  additional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .     .        50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis 
count  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Dmigljt'H  Snitrnnl  nf  Blnsir, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
21  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TWO   DOLLAES  PER  ANXUM,   (IN  ADVAXCE.) 

i^07'  i2rties  of  Advertising^  see  last  page. 
Postage,  in  advance,  for  any  distance  not  exceeding 
fifty  miles,  Jire  cents  per  quarter ;  for  any  distance  not 
exceeding  three  liundred  miles,  ten  cents  per  quarter. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  Sckool  St. 
By  BEDDING  &  CO.,  8   State  St. 
"    GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13   Tremont  Rotu. 
"    DEXTER  &  BliOTIIERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"    SCHARFENBEllG  &  LUIS,  483  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
"    MASON  &  LAW,  23  Par/c  Row,  New   York. 
"    G.  ANDRE,  229   Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
"    F.  D.  BENTEEN,  Baltimore. 
"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,   Cincinnati,   O. 
"    HOLBROOK  &  LONG,   Cleveland,   O. 

Persons  ivilling  to  become  Agents  for  procuring  Slibscribers, 
especially  Music-  Dealers  anil  Teachers,  are  invited'to  correspond 
with  tile  Editor,  as  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  comTnissions  allowed. 

[Translated  for  this  Journal,  from  the  French  of  P.  Scuno.] 

The  Great  Contralto  Singers— Alboni. 

The  female  contralto,  as  a  solo  voice,  first  rose 
to  importance  -with  the  music  of  Rossini.  The 
Gaforini,  the  Malanotte,  the  Makcolini, 
the  Makiam,  Mme.  Pisaeoni,  Mme.  Pasta 
and  Mme.  Malibran  :  —  these  are  the  principal 
representatives  of  that  group  of  contralti,  which 
exercised  so  remarkable  an  influence  upon  Ros- 
sini's talent.  To  this  group  too  Alboni  must  be 
added. 

Of  these  great  singers,  some  personify  the 
serious,  others  the  comic  side  of  the  Italian  ge- 
nius. And  some  there  are  so  marvellously  en- 
dowed, that  they  succeed  in  both  kinds.  The 
first  of  them  all,  in  chronological  order,  the  Gaf- 
OKiNi,  excelled  particularly  in  the  huffo  music. 
Elisabeta  Gaforini  was  one  of  the  most  charming 
virtuosos  of  the  commencement  of  the  nine- 
tenth  century.  She  shone  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  through  nearly  the 
period  from  1796  to  1815.  She'possessed  a  very 
supple  and  very  sonorous  contralto  voice,  which 
went  up  to  F,  and  down  to  A.  She  was  partic- 
ularly admired  in  the  Dama  Soldata  of  Eederici, 
in  the  Ser  Blare'  Antonio  of  Pavesi,  and  in  II 
Ciahatino. 

The  name  of  Adelaide  Malanotte  is  con- 
secrated by  the  memory  of  an  immortal  master- 
piece. Rossmi  found  the  Malanotte,  in  1813, 
at  Venice,  where  she  had  come  recommended  by 
some  successes  obtained  in  public  concerts  and 
in  secondary  theatres.    He  wrote  for  her  the 


role  of  Tancredi.  From  that  time  the  fame  of 
the  Malanotte  spread  with  eclat  throughout  all 
Italy,  and  her  name  lives  there  yet  under  the 
shadow  of  the  happy  and  brilliant  genius,  of 
whom  she  was  the  favorite  singer  and  whose  im- 
mortal glory  she  inaugurated.  Uniting  all  the 
graces  of  the  woman  to  a  powerful,  pure  and  fa- 
cUe  contralto  voice,  the  Malanotte  sang  with  as 
much  force  as  feeling,  and  knew  how  to  combine 
the  gracefulness  of  fancy  with  the  most  pathetic 
movements.  It  was  she,  who,  not  contented  with 
the  first  air  which  the  young  maestro  wrote  for 
her,  required  another  and  furnished  occasion,  by 
this  caprice  of  a  prima  donna  assoluta,  for  the 
creation  of  the  famous  cavatina  :  Tu  cite  accendi, 
which  the  whole  world  knows  by  heart.  When, 
in  the  beautiful  duo  between  Tancredi  and  Ar- 
gerio,  the  Malanotte,  brandishing  her  sword, 
launched  forth  that  incomparable  phrase :  II  vivo 
lampo  di  questa  spada  !  she  wrung  from  the  whole 
house  cries  and  bursts  of  enthusiasm.  Little  did 
they  foresee  the  sad  end  in  reserve  for  her.  Af- 
ter some  years  of  triumph  and  intoxication,  the 
marvellous  cantatrice,  for  whom  was  composed 
the  air :  Di  tanti  palpiti  e  di  tanti  pens,  .... 
that  hymn  of  youth  and  of  love  which  she  prob- 
ably inspired,  the  Malanotte  died  forsaken  and 
almost  crazy  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  years'. 

The  Itahan  huffo  music  found  in  Marietta 
Marcolini,  as  in  the  Gaforini,  a  worthy  and  a 
charming  interpreter.  Marietta  Marcolini  began 
to  be  distinguished  as  a  singer  about  1805.  Her 
beautiful  contralto  voice,  which  at  the  furthest 
went  only  to  F  sharp,  was  of  a  surprising  flexi- 
bility. Rossini  first  had  occasion  to  know  her  in 
1811,  at  Bologna,  where,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  wrote  for  her  the  Equivoco  Stravarjante.  In 
1812  he  found  her  again  at  Milan,  and  composed 
for  her  la  Pietra  del  Paragons;  then,  in  1813, 
r  Italiana  in  Algeri  at  Venice,  in  the  same  year 
and  same  city  which  saw  the  birth  of  his  Tan- 
credi. The  MarcoUni  was  a  delicious  singer  in 
the  opera  hiiffa.  She  had  a  brio,  a  transporting 
fervor,  an  amiable  and  facile  gaiety,  which  radi- 
ated like  the  light  and  became  contagious.  The 
arie  di  hravwa,  written  to  her  order,  which  ter- 
minate la  Pielra  del  Paragone,  and  V  Italiana, 
remain  like  sweet  witnesses  to  the  admirable  flex- 
ibility of  her  voice  and  to  the  happy  ascendency 
which  she  knew  how  to  acquire  over  the  genius 
of  the  first  dramatic  composer  of  our  time. 

A  wholly  different  vocation  summoned  the 
PisARom   to  the  interpretation  of   the  tragic 


master-pieces  of  Rossini.  Benedetta-Rosa- 
MONDA  PisARONi  Was  born  at  Piacenza  in  1793. 
After  learning  music  under  the  direction  of  an 
obscure  master  of  her  native  city,  she  took  les- 
sons in  singing  of  the  famous  Marchesi,  who 
taught  her  the  principles  of  the  beautiful  school 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  When  she  made  her 
de'btit,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  roles  of  the 
Griselda  and  the  Camilla  of  Paer,  Mme.  Pisa- 
roni  had  a  high  soprano  voice.  After  a  severe 
illness  which  she  had  towards  the  year  1813,  she 
lost  several  notes  in  the  upper  register,  while  the 
low  tones  acquired  a  powerful  and  unexpected 
sonorousness.  Then  she  found  herself  obliged  to 
sing  the  parts  written  for  the  contralto,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  greatest  singers  of  her  time. 
Mme.  Pisaroni  redeemed  the  inequality  of  her 
voice  by  a  grandiose  a,nd portamento  style,  which 
recalled  the  large  manner  of  Pachierotti  and 
Guadagni  (male  sopranos  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.)  She  came  to  Paris  in 
1827,  and  made  her  debut  in  the  role  of  Arsace 
in  Semiramide.  The  whole  house  was  transport- 
ed with  enthusiasm,  at  hearing  Mme.  Pisaroni 
exclaim  with  a  formidable  voice :  Eccomi  in  BaTi- 
ilonia!  She  was  equally  admirable  in  the  duet 
with  Assur:  E  dunque  veto,  aiidace?  and  in  that 
of  the  second  act  between  Semiramis  and  Arsace : 
Eh !  hen  a  te  ferisci  ?  She  proved  to  Mme. 
Malibhan  that  youth,  voice,  energy,  and  even 
the  suddennesses  of  genius  cannot  always  com- 
pete advantageously  against  a  style  simple,  grand 
and  true.  Rossini  wrote  for  Mme.  Pisaroni  the 
part  of  Malcolm  in  la  Donna  del  Logo,  and  after- 
wards the  part  of  Ricciardo  in  Ricciardo  et  Zo- 
raide. 

It  was  also  a  talent  wonderfully  fitted  to  trans- 
late the  serious  creations  of  Rossini,  wliich  was 
admired  in  Judith  Negri,  so  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Mme.  Pasta.  Born  at  Como  of  an 
Israelite  family,  in  1798,  she  at  first  studied  music 
in  a  little  school  very  obscure,  and  was  tlien  ad- 
mitted to  the  Conservatory  of  Milan,  at  that  tune 
under  the  direction  of  Asioli.  Her  thick,  unequal, 
mufHed  mezzo-soprano  voice  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty rendered  supple,  and  Mme.  Pasta  never  was 
completely  mistress  of  this  rebellious  organ.  Her 
first  trial  was  at  an  amateur  theatre,  and  her 
next  at  the  theatre  in  Brescia.  She  came  to 
Paris  for  the  first  time  in  1816,  and  here  passed 
entirely  without  recognition.  It  was  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1822  that  the  reputation  of 
ilme.  Pasta  spread  in  Europe.    Handsome,  intel- 
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ligent,  impassioned,  she  made  up  for  the  imperfec- 
tions of  her  organ  by  incessant  labor,  by  a  noble, 
tender,  learned  style.  A  tragic  actress  of  the 
first  order,  whose  elegant  and  true  gesture  Talma 
himself  admired,  she  submitted  her  least  inspira- 
tions to  the  control  of  a  refined  taste,  and  trusted 
nothing  to  hap-hazard.  Her  intonations  and  her 
pauses  were  arranged  beforehand.  No  one  has 
sung  the  role  of  Tancredi  at  Paris,  like  Mme. 
Pasta.  She  was  sublime  in  the  Romeo  of  Zinga- 
relli,  and,  in  the  Nina  of  Paisiello,  she  recalled 
the  celebrated  Coltellini  and  the  prodigies  of  the 
great  century  of  Art. 

It  is  well  known  that  very  opposite  qualities 
placed  J\lme.  Malibran  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
great  dramatic  singers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  daughter  of  the  tenor  Garcia  had  received 
with  life  a  whole  heritage  of  passions.  Endowed 
with  an  extended  and  nervous  voice,  which  went 
up  to  the  C  in  alt  of  the  sopranos,  and  down  to 
the  F  of  the  contraltos,  she  found  nothing  too 
difficult  for  her  audacious  and  her  marvellous 
facility.  She  sang  all  roles  and  all  kinds ;  arch 
in  the  Rosina  of  the  "  Barber  of  Seville,"  impas- 
sioned in  the  Desdcmona  of  Otello,  she  had  the 
ambition,  the  ardor,  the  eclat  and  the  inequalities 
of  genius.  Taken  altogether,  her  talent  admira- 
bly sums  up  the  most  diverse  instincts  and  the 
rarest  faculties  of  the  great  Italian  singers.  To 
no  one  else  has  it  been  given  to  unite,  with  so 
much  brilliancy  and  spontaneity,  the  tragic  pas- 
sion and  the  luffo  verve.  In  this  singular  duality 
reside  the  originality  of  Mme.  Malibran  and  her 
true  title  to  glory. 

A  lively  interest  given  to  the  buffo  music,  and 
the  laying  down  with  power  and  with  effect  the 
bases  of  interpretation  of  the  masterpieces  of 
tragic  music  :  —  such,  we  have  seen,  are  the  great 
results  which  assign  to  certain  modern  cantatrici 
a  very  special  place  in  the  annals  of  the  Italian 
art.  To-day  there  is  no  longer  the  same  part  to 
fill.  There  is  no  longer  a  great  school  requiring 
furtherance  through  its  stages  of  development ; 
this  school  is  formed,  it  has  produced  its  cliefs- 
d'ceuvre,  its  revolution  is  accomplished ;  but  to 
this  so  fruitful  movement  a  sad  reaction  has  suc- 
ceeded: the  worship  of  instrumentation  tends 
everywhere  to  supplant  that  of  song.  In  view  of 
these  tendencies,  the  interpretation  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  beginning  of  this  century  becomes 
again  apropos;  only  it  is  less  favored  by  the 
general  sympathies.  A  struggle  becomes  neces- 
sary, in  the  name  of  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
art,  against  what  is  sought  to  be  substituted  for 
them.  The  mission  of  the  singer  becomes  more 
difficult,  but  it  gains  also  in  importance.  Never 
has  the  condition  of  music  more  imperiously  de- 
manded that  the  art  of  singing  should  find  inspired 
defenders  in  talents  of  a  select  order ;  never  has 
the  orchestra  so  energetically  disputed  with  Mel- 
ody the  place  which  the  composers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  had  conquered  for  her.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  situation  that  a  sin<rer  has 
presented  herself,  who  is  the  heiress  of  the  method 
which,  from  the  very  creation  of  the  lyric  drama, 
has  made  illustrious  so  many  Italian  virtuosos. 
One  may  imagine,  then,  with  what  curiosity  and 
what  interest  the  debuts  of  Sllle.  Alboni  must 
have  been  regarded. 

Rossini  had  not  disdained  to  watch  over  the 
musical  education  of  the  young  cantatrice.  They 
say,  he  repeated  to  her,  as  he  persuaded  her  to 
go  upon  the  stage,  the  words  of  old  Porpora  to 


his  pupil,  the  famous  Cafarelli :  "  Go,  my  daughter, 
you  are  now  the  first  singer  in  Europe.  Imitate 
no  one,  do  just  the  contrary  of  what  you  shall 
hear  done  around  you,  and  you  may  then  be  cer- 
tain of  walking  in  the  way  of  salvation."  This 
word  vividly  describes  the  difficult  and  brilliant 
part  wTiich  might  belong,  among  the  modern 
singers,  to  Mile.  Alboni. 

Marietta  Alboni  was  born  in  a  little  city  of 
Romagna.  Her  voice  is  a  veritable  contralto  of 
the  most  sweet  and  most  sonorous.  It  goes  down 
to  F  in  the  bass  cleff  and  up  to  the  C  in  alt  of  the 
soprano  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  traverses  a  compass  of 
two  octaves  and  a  half  The  first  register  com- 
mences with  the  F  in  the  bass  and  reaches  to  the 
same  note  in  the-  medium :  here  lies  the  real  body 
of  Alboni's  voice,  and  the  admirable  timhre  of 
this  register  colors  and  characterizes  all  the  rest. 
The  second  register  extends  from  the  G  of  the 
medium  to  the  F  above ;  and  the  remaining  com- 
pass of  a  fourth  above,  that,  forming  the  third 
portion,  is  but  an  elegant  sumptuosity  of  nature. 
One  must  hear,  to  conceive  with  what  incredible 
skill  the  artist  uses  this  magnificent  instrument ! 
It  is  the  pearly,  light  and  fluid  vocalization  of 
Persiani,  joined  to  the  brilliancy  and  pomp  of 
style  of  Pisaroni.  Nothing  can  give  an  idea  of 
this  voice  always  united,  always  equal,  which 
vibrates  without  effort  and  of  which  each  note 
opens  like  a  rose-bud.  No  cry,  no  pretended 
dramatic  contortion,  to  bruise  and  wound  your 
tympanum  under  the  pretext  of  moving  you  to 
tears  1  —  as  If  a  verse  of  Virgil  or  of  Racine,  which 
easily  penetrates  to  the  heart,  were  the  less  true 
or  the  less  beautiful  for  that.  No  doubt,  the 
admirable  voice  of  Mile.  Alboni  is  not  without 
some  imperfections ;  it  counts  several  notes  that 
are  feeble  and  slightly  dull,  as  sol,  la,  si,  do,  notes 
which  serve  as  the  transition  between  the  chest 
voice,  of  an  unparelleled  beauty,  and  the  register 
of  sounds  formed  above  the  larynx,  commonly 
called  the  head  tones.  When  the  singer  is  not 
careful,  this  little  heath  enlarges,  and  these  notes 
appear  a  little  stifled.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
virtuoso  glides  over  this  little  bridge  of  sighs  with 
all  sorts  of  precautions,  and  that  she  evinces  a 
satisfaction  when  she  arrives  at  a  real  tone  of  her 
contralto  voice,  which  she  makes  leap  out  and 
vibrate  with  so  much  the  more  sonorousness.  Fre- 
quently she  contrasts  these  two  registers  with  an 
exquisite  taste,  balancing  herself  lightly  on  the 
mixed  note  before  bounding  upon  the  terra  firma 
of  her  chest  voice,  which  she  governs  with  a 
supreme  authority.  We  have  heard  her  make  a 
gamut  from  the  C  in  alt  down  to  F  in  the  bass  ; 
this  gamut  flew  before  the  ear  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  without  your  losing  a  single  note,  and 
all  this  was  done  with  an  unconcern  entirely  hope- 
less for  mediocrity. 

When  Mile.  Alboni  appeared  at  the  Opera 
some  months  since  (Paris,  Oct.  1849),  she  excited 
a  general  enthusiasm.  In  spite  of  her  prodigious 
success  then,  in  four  concerts,  with  two  or  three 
pieces  chosen  to  bring  out  the  marvellous  qualities 
of  her  voice  and  of  her  vocalization,  there  was 
still  some  fear  lest  this  admirable  virtuoso  should 
prove  less  brilliant  on  the  stage,  in  a  dramatic 
action  demanding  more  force  and  variety.  This 
fear  soon  passed  away.  Mile.  Alboni  made  her 
debut  at  the  Theatre-Italien  in  the  character  of 
Arsace  in  Rossini's  Semiramide.  There  she  dis- 
played the  same  superior  qualities  of  the  canta- 
trice and  certain  fine  shades  of  style  which  the 


action  of  the  stage  brought  out  for  the  first  time. 
Thus,  she  is  admirable  in  the  duet  of  the  first  act : 
Serbami  ognor,  and  in  the  Andante  of  the  aria 
which  she  sings  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  act,  after  having  learned  the  name  of  her 
father :  In  si  barbara  sciagura.  Her  incompara- 
ble voice  and  her  tender  style  draw  tears  from 
the  most  hardened  hearts ;  and  with  what  ele- 
gance, what  penetrating  emotion  she  exhales  that 
adorable  phrase  :  Or  che  il  del  ti  rende  il  figlio, 
in  the  duo  of  the  second  act ! 

Undoubtedly  Alboni  is  not  a  tragedian  like 
Mme.  Pasta,  nor  even  like  Mme.  Grisi.  In  this 
exquisite  talent  of  her's,  one  might  desire  a  little 
more  force,  a  little  more  emphasis  and  depth. 
She  has  not  brought  out  with  sufficient  energy  the 
recitative  in  the  first  act :  Eccomi  alflne  in  Babi- 
lonia  !  which  Mme.  Pisaroni  pronounced  with  so 
much  majesty  and  amplitude,  and  we  have  also 
found  her  a  little  soft  in  the  duet  with  Assur :  E 
dunque  vero,  audace.  The  syllable,  a  little  too 
much  caressed  and  allowed  to  die  away  by  the 
singer,  was  not  articulated  neatly  enough.  The 
part  of  Cinderella,  which  Mile.  Alboni  took  up 
after  that  of  Arsace,  is  infinitely  more  favorable 
to  her,  in  that  it  requires  less  of  passion  and  dra- 
matic contrasts  than  of  vocal  grace  and  flexibility. 
Since  Mile.  MombelU,  who,  in  1823,  first  revealed 
to  a  Parisian  public  the  beauties  of  this  delicious 
score  of  Rossini,  and  who  made  herself  especially 
remarkable  by  the  brio  and  the  vigor  which  she 
displayed  in  the  finale  of  the  first  act  and  in  the 
admirable  sextuor  of  the  second,  no  Italian  singer 
has  ever  sung  the  part  of  Cinderella  with  so 
much  charm  and  suavity  as  Mile.  Alboni.  I  know 
very  well  that  a  rigorous  criticism  might  demand 
more  verve,  more  comic  sharpness  and  vivacity  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  expression  of  a  leaping, 
flashing  gaiety  is  as  foreign  to  the  nature  of  her 
talent  as  the  cry  of  grief  Mile.  Alboni  delights 
in  the  temperate  regions,  in  the  style  of  half- 
character,  which  allows  her  to  unfold,  without 
effort,  all  the  delicacies  of  her  incomparable 
organ.  If  you  would  have  an  idea  of  a  perfect 
vocalization  joined  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
contralto  voices  that  have  ever  existed,  you  must 
hear  Alboni  sing  the  final  air  in  la  Cenerentola  : 

Non  piu  raesta 

A  canto  III  fuoco.  . . 

The  part  of  Malcolm  in  la  Donna  del  Logo 
will  add  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  the  canta- 
trice. In  this  new  creation.  Mile.  Alboni  has 
displayed,  as  in  the  Cenerentola  and  in  the 
Semiramide,  more  grace  and  sweetness  than  dra- 
matic energy.  Whatever  the  imperfections  which 
we  have  had  to  remark  in  her  talent.  Mile.  Alboni 
is  a  singer  of  the  first  order  and  of  the  great 
school  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  has 
produced  the  Gaforinis,  the  Malanottes,  the  Mar- 
colinis,  the  Pisaronis.  Endowed  with  a  certainty 
of  taste  which  Malibran  might  have  envied,  supe- 
rior perhaps  to  Pasta  in  the  charm  of  style,  pos- 
sessing a  voice  of  greater  compass  and  less  unequal 
than  that  of  Pisaroni,  Marietta  Alboni  is  an 
eminent  virtuoso,  who  will  leave  another  great 
name  in  the  history  of  Art.  That  melodious 
music,  the  calm  and  serene  expression  of  love, 
which  we  meet  in  certain  composers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  in  some  of  the  operas  of 
Rossini,  could  not,  we  beheve  it,  have  a  more 
delicate  interpreter. 


Pekgolese.     We  returned  to  sleep  at  Portici ; 
the  next  morning,  we  had  an  excellent  breakfast 
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of  ham,  fresh  figs,  and  a  bottle  of  lagrima  Christi. 
After  discussing  which,  Fleming  and  myself 
mounted  our  donkies,  and,  acpompanied  by  our 
guides,  began  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Vesuvius.  We 
passed  through  fields  covered  with  fig  and  mul- 
berry trees,  and  our  guide  pointed  out  the  favor- 
ite retreat  of  Pergolese,  the  great  composer. 
Here  he  was  said  to  indulge  his  fatal  tendency  to 
melancholy;  yet,  perhaps,  had  he  not  been  of 
that  melancholy  temperature,  he  would  not  have 
composed  his  celebrated  "  Stabat  Mater  dolo- 
rosa," or  his  intermezzo,  '■  La  Serva  Padrona," 
both  of  -which  I  heard  with  such  delight  at  Na- 
ples. 

He  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven  ;  it 
■was  supposed  by  poison,  given  by  a  brother  com- 
poser, jealous  of  his  transcendent  talents. 

I  never  heard  the  following  trul}'  poetic  lines, 
■written  by  Mr.  Rogers,  author  of  the  Pleasures 
of  Memory,  set  to  music  and  sung  with  exquisite 
pathos  by  my  ever  lamented  friend  Mi-s.  Crouch, 
■without  thinking  of  poor  Pergolese's  untimely 
death. 

"  Go,  you  may  call  it  madness,  folly, 
You  cannot  chase  my  gloom  away, 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay. 

Ah !  did  yon  know  -n-hat  pensive  pleasure 
Rends  my  bosom  when  I  sigh. 
You  would  not  rob  me  of  a  treasure 
Mouarchs  are  too  poor  to  buy." 

Heminiscences  of  Michael  Kelly. 


SONTAG-IANA. 

We  have  already  translated  for  our  readers 
the  history  of  the  great  German  singer's  career, 
bj'  ScuDO,  with  his  own  warm  but  discriminating 
estimate  of  her  artistic  quahties.  We  have  also 
given  the  evidently  quite  unprofessional  impres- 
sion of  the  lady  correspondent  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer. The  following,  from  different  sources, 
may  pass  also  for  what  thej^  are  worth. 

1.  In  a  late  number  of  the  Courier  des  Etats 
Unis  there  is  an  appreciation  of  her  by  no  less  a 
critic  than  Hectok  Beelioz.  The  essential 
part  of  it  is  as  follows : 

"  She  unites  all  the  qualities — although  not  in 
an  equal  degree — all  like  to  find  in  an  artist; 
sweetness  never  surpassed,  agility  almost  fabulous, 
expression,  and  the  most  perfect  intonation.  On 
she  carols,  higher  and  higher,  like  a  lark  at 
"  heaven's  gate,"  so  soft,  so  clear,  so  ■wonderfully 
distinct  that,  like  the  silver  bell  from  the  altar,  it 
is  heard  through  the  pealing  organ.  But  her 
principal  merit,  in  our  eyes,  is  the  absence  of 
'rant' — ^the  substitute  of  genius — in  any  shape 
■whatever.  She  always  sings,  and  does  not  de- 
pend on  mere  strength  of  lungs — erroneously 
called  '  power.'  She  never  strains  her  delicate 
organ — that  sweet  instrument  so  susceptible  of 
every  shade  of  expression.  How  fortunate  for 
our  young  singers  that,  like  the  nuns  in  Meyer- 
beer's Robert  le  Diable,  she  left  the  tomb  of  the 
seven  ancestors,  bestowed  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
upon  the  Countess  de  Eossi,  to  teach  them  the 
wide  difference  between  singing  and  screaming, 
and  to  show  how  we  aU,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
have  been  listening  to,  and  adoring  false  pro- 
phets." 

2.  The  Tribune  translates  from  the  New  York 
Algemeine  Zeiiung  part  of  "  an  elaborate  article 
copied  from  the  writings  of  Boene,  for  years  the 
most  influential  of  recent  German  authors  and 
the  writer  of  the  well-known  Letters  from  Paris, 
describing  the  first  appearance  of  Soutag,  many 
years  since,  before  the  honest-hearted  and  enthu- 
siastic people  of  Southern  Germany."  The 
scene  of  the  description  is  Frankfort: 

"  In  truth,  since  I  have  myself  heard  the  en- 
chantress, I  am  bewitched  like  the  others  and  no 
longer  know  what  I  say.  But  as  in  the  twilight 
of  a  dream  I  remember,  that   before  my  soul's 


transmigration,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  we 
Germans,  who  are  so  hard  to  rouse  into  enthu- 
siasm, -who  begin  to  be  intoxicated  when  others 
are  getting  over  their  headache — it  was  my  opin- 
ion that  we  ought  not  to  yield  up  our  virgin 
hearts  to  the  first  charming  apparition.  I  re- 
member I  held  it  to  be  thoughtless  extravagance. 
But  now  I  think  otherwise,  and  I  say  :  It  is  love- 
ly ;  let  us  enjoy  the  moment,  and  why  refuse  to 
enjoy  it  ?  why  sacrifice  it  to  the  future  ?  Who 
knows  how  long  it  will  be  before  we  are  again 
permitted  thus  loudly  to  utter  our  admiration  and 
pay  our  homage  to  a  divinity  of  our  own  free 
choice,  and  not  imposed  on  us  by  accident  ?  And 
now  I  desire  to  praise  this  enchantress,  who  has 
transformed  an  entire  nation ;  but  where  shall  I 
find  the  words  ?  Even  the  endless  array  of  mere 
paper  words  that  we  have  created  in  Frankfort 
since  our  senses  were  taken  from  us,  even  these 
are  exhausted.  One  might  offer  a  prize  of  a 
hundred  ducats  for  the  invention  of  a  new  adjec- 
tive, never  before  employed,  and  nobody  could 
gain  the  pi-ize. 

"  The  several  judges  have  given  their  verdict ; 
her  charming  person,  her  playing,  her  singing, 
can  be  compared  to  every  thing  that  is  lovely,  for 
such  a  union  of  all  these  gifts  of  Nature  and  Art 
was  never  found  in  any  other  singer.  To  this, 
also,  I  assent,  though  the  rareness  of  this  union 
did  not  delude  me  ;  for  with  all  my  efforts  I  could 
not  see  and  hear  "her  at  the  same  time,  and  I  had 
to  think  of  her  points  of  excellence  one  by  one, 
together,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  sum  of  her 
■worth.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  and  that 
is,  that  what  could  raise  the  whole  of  a  German 
work-day  city  into  such  festal  excitement,  with- 
out the  command  of  either  the  almanac  or  the 
police,  must  be  something  admirable,  something 
beautiful.  To  praise  our  songstress,  then,  let  me 
speak  of  the  excitement  she  has  produced,  for 
such  universal  intoxication,  even  if  not  to  the 
credit  of  the  drinker,  is  to  the  glory  of  the 
wine. 

"  Even  the  Jews  experienced  a  slight  dizziness, 
and  when  at  the  Exchange  you  heard  them 
speak  of  Eighths  and  Quarters,  you  were  doubt- 
ful whether  they  meant  musical  beats  or  per 
cents.  The  price  of  tickets  to  the  theatre  was 
doubled,  a  thing  unheard  of,  for  we  Frankforters, 
rich  as  we  are,  regard  every  unusual  expense  as 
intolerable.  Spectatore  poured  along  in  vast 
crowds,  not  merely  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
not  merely  the  people  of  the  neighboring  cities ; 
but  from  a  distance,  from  Cologne  and  Hanover, 
came  tiocks  of  strangers.  It  was  like  the  Olym- 
pian games.  An  Englishman  who  could  not  get 
a  place  in  the  boxes  wanted  to  take  the  entire 
parquette,  and  when  told  it  was  impossible,  gave 
loud  vent  to  his  astonishment  at  this  strange  Con- 
tinental scrupulosity.  A  young  man  came  on 
foot  from  Wiesbaden,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles, 
and  arrived  just  as  the  house  was  opened ;  with 
great  difficulty  he  procured  a  seat,  but  was  good 
enough  to  give  it  up  to  a  wearied  lady  ;  he  stood 
up,  fainted  before  the  performance  began,  and, 
as  there  was  no  place  for  him  to  fall,  he  was  car- 
ried lifeless  in  the  fainting-fit,  from  hand  to  hand, 
to  the  door;  he  recovered  just  as  the  curtain  fell 
on  the  last  act,  and  walked  back  to  Wiesbaden 
the  same  night.  An  inhabitant  of  the  city  was 
so  exhausted  by  the  closeness  and  the  heat,  that 
he  had  to  go  home,  and  died  the  same  evening. 
We  have  heard  of  other  injuries  and  maladies, 
and  of  persons  who  were  obhged  to  keep  their 
beds  for  many  days.  Through  the  whole  time. 
The  Intelligencer  was  filled  with  advertisements 
of  lost  chains,  rings,  bracelets,  veils,  and  other 
articles  which  ladies  lose  in  a  crowd.  On  the 
first  day  of  Sontag's  appearance,  I  went  to  the 
optician's  to  get  my  opera-glass,  which  had  been 
left  to  be  repaired,  and  he  had  to  look  for  it 
among  fifty  others  left  there  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

"  The  house  was  opened  two  hours  earlier  than 
usual,  but  long  before  that,  the  great  square  in 
front  was  crowded  and  jammed  with  peopla 
Expectation  was  raised  to  its  highest  apex ;  the 
excitement  was  intense  and  keen.  Until  I  ex- 
perienced the  reality,  it  seemed  impossible  that 
such  extravagant  anticipations  could  be  satisfied. 


But  all  who  were  there  confessed  that  Mile.  Son- 
tag  far  exceeded  all  they  had  looked  for.  A  mag- 
ical, indescribable  grace  accompanies  all  the 
movements  of  this  singer,  and  we  are  in  doubt 
whether  to  regard  her  acting  or  her  singing  as 
the  lovely  ornament  of  a  perfect  beauty.  In 
comic  parts  she  always  preserves  that  womanly 
tact,  which  is  so  easily  violated  on  the  boards, 
and  in  serious  ones  a  dignity  which  is  at  once 
touching  and  commanding.  On  the  first  night 
we  forgot  the  senseless  text  of  Rossini's  Otello ; 
we  saw  and  heard  the  Desdemona  of  Shakspeare. 
In  a  simple  ballad  which  speaks  to  the  heart  she 
is  admirable,  as  in  the  most  ornate  cavatina 
which  delights  the  ears.  We  saw  old  men  weep- 
ing, something  which  no  trick  of  artificiality, 
tliough  never  so  unequalled  and  incomparable, 
could  produce.  Her  low  notes,  her  wonderful 
trills,  runs  and  cadenzas,  resemble  the  charming, 
childlike  ornaments  on  a  Gothic  edifice,  which 
serve  to  moderate  the  solemnity  of  lofty  arches 
and  pillars,  but  never  violate  or  degrade  that  so- 
lemnity. The  inspiration  produced  by  Henrietta 
Sontag  as  Desdemona,  resembles  the  Greek  fire 
that  could  not  be  extinguished." 

3.  The  following  personal  notice  of  Mme 
Sontag  is  given  by  the  authoress  of  the  "  Letters 
from  the  Baltic." 

"  Let  me  revert  more  particularly  to  one  of 
the  fairest  ornaments,  both  in  mind  and  person, 
which  our  party  possesses,  whose  never-clouded 
name  is  such  favorite  property  with  the  public  as 
to  justify  me  in  naming  it  —  I  mean  the  Countess 
Rossi.  The  advantages  which  her  peculiar  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  society  have  afforded 
her,  added  to  the  happiest  naturel  that  ever  fell 
to  human  portion,  render  her  exquisite  voice  and 
talent  —  both  stUl  in  undiminished  perfection  — ■ 
by  no  means  her  chief  attraction  in  society. 
Mme.  Rossi  could  afford  to  lose  her  voice  to- 
morrow, and  would  be  equally  sought.  True  to 
her  nation,  she  has  combined  all  the  Liehes- 
wurdigkeit  of  a  German  with  the  witchery  of 
every  other  land.  Mme.  Rossi's  biography  is  one 
of  great  interest  and  instruction,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  one  day  appear  before  the  public.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  she  was  ennobled  by 
the  King  of  Prussia,  under  the  title  of  Mile,  de 
Launstein ;  and  since  absolute  will,  it  seems,  can 
bestow  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  and  future, 
with  seven  Ahnlierrn,  or  forefathers  — '  or  eight,' 
said  the  Countess,  laughing,  '  but  I  can't  remem- 
ber.' And  though  never  disowning  the  popular 
name  of  Sontag,  yet  in  respect  for  the  donor,  her 
visiting  cards,  when  she  appears  in  Prussia,  are 
always  printed  nee  de  Launstein.  We  were 
greatly  privileged  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  rich 
and  flexible  notes  in  our  private  circle,  and, 
under  her  auspices,  an  amateur  concert  ■svas  now 
proposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  Reval. 

"  The  rehearsals  were  merry  meetings,  and 
when  our  own  bawhng  ■n'as  over,  Mme.  Rossi 
went  through  her  songs  as  scrupulously  as  the 
rest.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  she 
excited  one  evening.  We  were  all  united  in  the 
great  ball-room  at  the  Governor's  Castle  in  Reval, 
which  was  partially-illuminated  for  the  occasion, 
and  having  wound  up  our  last  noisy  '  Firmament ' 
we  aU  retreated  to  distant  parts  of  the  salle, 
leaving  the  Countess  to  rehearee  the  celebrated 
scena  from  the  Freischiltz  with  the  instrumental 
parts.  She  was  seated  in  the  midst,  and  com- 
pletely hidden  by  the  figures  and  desks  around 
her.  And  now  arose  a  strain  of  melody  and 
expression  which  thrills  every  nerve  to  recall ;  — 
the  interest  and  pathos  creeping  gradually  on 
through  every  division  of  this  most  noble  and 
passionate  of  songs — the  gloomy  light — the  in- 
visible songstress — all  com'biuing  to  increase  the 
effect,  till  the  feeling  became  almost  too  intense 
to  bear.  And  then  the  horn  in  the  distance,  and 
the  husky  voice  of  suppressed  agony,  whilst 
doubt  possessed  her  soul,  chilled  the  mood  in  our 
veins,  and  her  final  Er  ist's,  Er  ist's,  was  one  of 
agony  to  her  audience.  Tears,  real  tears,  ran 
down  cheeks,  both  fair  and  rough,  who  knew  not 
and  cared  not  that  they  were  there;  and  not 
until  the  excitement  had  subsided  did  I  feel  that 
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my  wrist  had  been  clenched  in  so  convulsive  a 
grasp  by  my  neighbor  as  to  retain  marks  long 
after  the  siren  had  ceased.  I  have  heard  Schro- 
der and  Malibran,  both  grand  and  true  in  this 
composition,  but  neither  searched  the  depth  of 
its  passionate  tones,  and  with  it  the  hearts  of  the 
audience,  so  completely  as  the  matchless  Madame 
Rossi." 


A  Droll  Motive  to  Musical  Ambition. 
Michael  Kelly,  in  his  Reminiscences,  has  the  fol- 
lowing confession : 

"  Trifling  occurrences  during  childhood  often 
influence  our  future  lives.  I  recollect  once, 
when  returning  from  a  visit  to  a  relation  of  my 
mother's,  I  saw  Sig.  St.  Giorgio  enter  a  fruit-shop  ; 
he  proceeded  to  eat  peaches  and  nectarines,  and  at 
last  took  a  pine  apple,  and  deliberately  sliced 
and  ate  that.  This  completed  my  longing,  and 
while  my  mouth  watered,  I  asked  myself  why,  if 
I  assiduously  studied  music,  I  should  not  be  able 
to  earn  money  enough  to  lounge  about  in  fruit- 
shops,  and  eat  peaches  and  pine  apples,  as  well 
as  Signor  St.  Giorgio.  I  answered  myself  by 
promising  that  I  would  study  hard  ;  and  I  really 
did  so ; — and,  trifling  as  this  little  anecdote  may 
appear,  I  firmly  believe  it  was  the  chief  cause  of 
my  serious  resolution  to  follow  up  music  as  a  pro- 
fession ;  for  my  father  had  other  views  for  me." 
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Our  Landscape  Painters. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Commonwealth, 
writing  from  the  beautiful  village  of  North  Con- 
way, near  the  White  Mountains,  gives  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  The  village  stands  on  a  high  bank  which 
bounds  the  '  intervale '  of  the  Saco  —  a  broad, 
green  meadow  stretching  over  to  the  river,  bor- 
dered with  beautiful  trees,  beyond  which  rise  the 
Choconia,  Mote  Mountain  and  the  Wiite  Horse 
Ledge.  No  fences  mar  this  beautiful  expanse  ;  it 
is  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  clump  of  elms; 
here  and  there  a  patch  of  oats  or  other  grain 
varies  the  hue ;  and  half-way  over  you  may  see  a 
wagon  filled  with  hay,  with  the  hay-makers  around 
it.  The  river  flows  over  a  pebbly  bottom  in  a 
clear  stream  of  two  feet  deep,  reflecting  beauti- 
fully in  the  smoother  portions  of  its  surface,  the 
varied  and  ever  changing  hues  of  the  beautiful 
trees  that  shade  the  grassy  bank,  or  that,  uprooted 
by  some  freshet  of  early  spring,  hang  from  the 
bank  and  trail  their  leafy  honors  in  the  stream. 
Every  part  of  this  river  is  a  picture  as  exquisite 
as  Nature  can  paint ;  and  there  is  a  noble  army 
of  our  native  artists  who  improve  every  day  of 
their  stay  here  in  fixing  on  canvas  the  beautiful 
little  nooks,  the  charming  corners  of  rivers  and 
anountain  scenery  around  them.  Here  are 
iChampney,  Gerry,  and  Hoyt,  Brackett,  Wild  and 
letkers,  busy  in  their  vocation  ;  and  many  are  the 
;beafltiful  sketches  and  pictures  that  are  the  result 
of  their  summer  rambles.  Why  should  our  so- 
called  lovers  of  art,  in  our  cities,  waste  their 
money  and  corrupt  their  taste  and  that  of  their 
children,  by  buying  abominable  copies  of  abomina- 
ble old  pictures  of  older  masters,  which  even  if 
good,  few  of  them  either  understand  or  appre- 
ciate, when  men  of  talent  and  genius  such  as 
those  I  have  named,  are  occupied  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  most  charming  landscapes,  making 
familiar  to  so  many  the  scenes  so  dear  to  those 
who  come  here  to  live  a  short  time  among  them. 
Go  into  Balch's  —  any  one  who  doubts  that  these 
men  can  paint  good  pictures  (if  any  such  there 
be)  and  look  at  a  landscape  by  Champney  which 
has  been  long  waiting  a  purchaser  —  a  charming 
snatch  of  the  scenery  of  the  intervale  of  the 
Saco  —  of  meadow  and  trees.  Those  are  the 
pictures  for  us,  and  not  the  indifferent  copies  of 
the  smoke-dried  relics  of  antiquity.  This  picture 
is  one  of  many,  and  many  more  will  be  the  result 
of  this  summer's  work  among  these  hills.  Every 
thing  around  you  here  is  full  of  beauty ;  every 
glimpse  from  your  window,  a  picture.  The 
Great  Kearsarge  towers  above  you  on  the  one 
side,   Chocorua  on  the  other;  and,  dim  in   the 


distance,  sometimes  hardly  to  be  distinguished  in 
its  outline  from  the  clouds  that  surround  it,  is  the 
old  patriarch  of  the  Chrystal  Hills,  Mount  Wash- 
ington. The  finest  rural  walks  you  may  find  but 
a  stone's  throw  from  your  door,  and  at  almost 
evei-y  turn  you  may  come  across  some  artist, 
under  his  white  umbrella,  with  canvas  on  his 
easel,  and  palette  in  his  hand,  hard  at  work. 
Yesterday,  your  correspondent  thus  stumbled  un- 
expectedly on  Gerry  and  Hoyt  in  one  of  these 
exquisite  nooks,  and  watched  for  a  while,  their 
progress,  as  the  beautiful  picture  of  a  mountain- 
brook,  bridged  by  fallen  birch  trees,  with  a  glimpse 
of  the  distant  little  village  beyond  the  green 
intervale,  was  transferred  by  their  hands,  to  the 
canvas."  "vv. 


[From  Dickens'  Household  Words.] 

THE   GROWTH    OF  GOOD. 

Far  where  the  smooth  Pacific  swells, 

Beneath  an  arch  of  blue, 
Where  sky  and  Avave  together  meet, 

A  coral  reeflet  gi'ew. 

No  mortal  eye  espied  it  there, 

Nor  sea-bird  poised  on  high ; 
Lonely  it  sprang,  and  lonely  grew. 

The  nursling  of  the  sky. 

With  soft  caressing  touch,  the  wind 

In  summer  round  it  play'd ; 
And  munnuring  through  its  tiny  caves. 

Unceasing  music  made. 

The  ministering  wind,  so  sweet 
With  mountain  perfume,  brought 

A  changeful  robe  of  emerald  moss, 
By  fairy  fingers  wrought. 

Thus  day  by  d.iy,  and  year  by  year, 

The  little  islet  gi*ew ; 
Its  food,  the  flower-dust  wafted  by; 

Its  drink  the  crystal  dew. 

By  night  the  lonely  stars  looked  forth. 
Each  from  his  watch-tower  high. 

And  smiled  a  loving  blessing  down, 
Gently  and  silently. 

And  forest  birds  from  distant  isles 

A  moment  settled  there ; 
And  from  their  plumage  shook  the  seeds. 

Then  sprung  into  the  air. 

The  islet  grew,  and  tender  plants 

Eose  up  amidst  the  dearth  — 
Bloom'd,  died,  and  dropped  upon  the  soil. 

Like  gifts  from  heaven  to  earth. 

Thus  ages  passed ;  a  hundred  trees 
Graced  that  once  ban*en  strand ; 

A  hundred  ships  its  produce  bore 
To  many  a  distant  land. 

And  thus  in  eveiy  human  heart 

A  germ  of  good  is  sown. 
Whose  strivings  upward  to  the  light 

Are  seen  by  God  alone. 

1        M       I 

[Extract  from  a  letter  of  Lowell  Mason.] 

Church  Music  in  Frankfort,  Germany. 

All  the  churches  have  organs,  but  there  is  no 
choir  in  any  of  them,  so  that  the  singing  is,  as  in 
most  other  German  places,  exclusively  congrega- 
tional. Of  the  several  specimens  we  have  heard, 
the  best,  perhaps,  was  at  the  Reformed  Church. 
The  building  is  in  good  taste  and  convenient,  be- 
ing in  size  and  form  much  like  one  of  our  larger 
city  churches.  It  is  quite  free,  however,  from  all 
those  appearances  of  finery,  or  attempts  at  display 
or  show,  which  we  sometimes  see  in  our  American 
churches,  and  which  are  always  unbecoming; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
rudeness  or  coarseness  which  is  to  be  seen  in  some 
of  the  Swiss  Churches.  It  seats,  probably  from 
1200  to  1500  persons,  and  was,  when  we  were 
present,  quite  full.  The  centre  of  the  house,  be- 
low, was  occupied  by  women  ;  and  the  outside  or 
wall  slips,  by  men.     The  galleries,  on  both  sides. 
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were  occupied  exclusively  by  men.  The  Organ 
is  large,  extending  nearly  across  the  end  of  the 
house  ;  one  man  (precentor)  leads  the  singing, 
aided  by  some  twenty  girls  and  boys,  whose  voices 
could  hardly  be  heard.  The  organ  was  played 
in  fine  church  style,  dignity,  elevation  and  firm- 
ness. It  is  certainly  a  great  relief  to  hear  these 
German  Organs  (or  many  of  them)  played  with- 
out the  least  attempt  at  showing  off'  stops,  or  at 
that  prettiness  which  seeks  to  please  Or  tickle, 
without  elegance  or  grandeur  ;  and  also  entirely 
free  from  an  ever-continued  and  sickening  seesaw 
of  the  swell,  thought  to  be  so  exquisitely'  fine  by 
some  Organists  in  England  and  America.  That 
the  swell  may  be  tastefully  used  we  do  not  doubt ; 
but  its  abuse  is  so  much  more  frequent  than  its 
judicious  use,  even  by  some  who  are  otherwise 
truly  good  Organists,  that  it  is  almost  doubtful 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  if  this 
improvement  had  never  been  invented. 

The  service  commenced  with  quite  a  long  vol- 
untary of  ten  minutes  or  more,  consisting  of  an 
introduction  and  fugue.  The  subject  of  the  fugue 
was,  perhaps,  a  little  too  chromatic  for  the  dignity 
of  worship,  but  it  was  played  slowly  and  with 
great  precision  and  certainty.  Fugue-playing  is 
usually  slower  by  the  good  Organists  in  Germany, 
than  it  is  in  some  other  places.  The  fugue  is 
often  taken  in  so  quick  time  as  to  produce  a  con- 
fused mixture  of  subject  and  answer,  depriving 
the  composition  of  meaning,  and  rendering  it 
almost  unintelligible,  and  quite  embarrassing  to 
the  hearer.  One  reason  of  this  is  obvious  ;  it  is 
vastly  easier  to  play  a  fugue  upon  the  run,  with 
constant  acceleration,  than  it  is  to  play  it  in 
moderately  slow  and  strict  time.  At  the  close  of 
the  voluntary,  the  minister,  followed  by  the  ses- 
sion, entered  ;  the  latter  took  their  places  in  seats 
appropriated  to  them,  on  each  side,  facing  the 
congregation.  The  Organ  then  gave  out  the 
tune  Josco  (Cantica  Laudis  p.  296,)  —  the  melody 
was  made  very  prominent,  the  bass  was  played 
by  the  pedals,  and  an  intei-medlate  figured  accom- 
paniment filled  up  the  harmony,  producing  a  fine 
effect.  The  hymn,  the  subject  of  which  was 
prayer  to  Jesus  for  his  spirit,  was  finely  sung  by 
the  whole  assembly,  all  singing  the  melody.  At 
the  end  of  the  fii-st  line  of  the  stanza,  which  was 
do.xological,  the  minister  rose  in  the  pulpit,  not  to 
find  his  place  in  the  Bible  as  if  he  was  in  a  hurry 
to  cut  ofl^  the  last  act  of  praise,  but  apparently, 
as  an  act  of  reverence,  as  he  kept  standing,  with- 
out any  movement,  and  was  soon  followed  in  his 
example  by  all  the  male  part  of  his  congregation. 
A  short  prayer  followed  the  hymn  ;  then  an  ad- 
dress (extempore)  of  four  or  five  minutes ;  after 
this  the  regular  morning  prayer  was  read ; 
another  hymn  was  sung  as  before,  and  the  sermon 
followed.  There  were  two  hymns  sung  after- 
wards, making  four  times  singing,  during  the  ex- 
ercises. Here  was  a  very  simple,  appropriate, 
devotional  service  for  a  Sabbath  morning,  — 
almost  the  same,  indeed,  as  is  the  religious  service 
in  our  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  or  Congregational 
churches  ;  and  vastly  superior  to  the  Lutheran, 
or  English  Cathedral  repetitions  and  forms.  But, 
if  in  addition  to  good  choirs,  we  could  have  the 
Congregational  singing  exercise,  It  would  be  a 
vast  im]3rovement  on  our  present  forms  of  wor- 
ship. The  beauty  of  the  singing  exercise,  or  its 
adaptedness  to  worship,  is  to  a  great  extent  lost 
with  us,  and  we  need,  in  order  to  its  recovery, 
the  congregation  in  connection  with  the  choir,  in 
the  singing  of  "  Psalms  and  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs." 

AVe  heai-d  also,  a  very  excellent  example  of 
congregational  singing,  in  the  St.  Catherine 
Church.  The  congregation  consisted  of  at  least 
some  1200  persons.  The  exercises  commenced 
by  an  Organ  voluntary  of  about  four  or  five 
minutes,  at  the  close  of  which  the  whole  congre- 
gation joined  in  the  old  choral,  everywhere  heard 
in  Germany,  the  first  line  of  which  is  1,  .5  3,  1  5, 
6  6,  5  &c.,  in  the  key  of  E  flat  major.  Two  stan- 
zas were  sung,  each  taking  four  minutes.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  stanza,  the  Organist,  contin- 
uing to  play,  changed  gradually  his  key  to  A 
minor,  closing  an  Intermediate  voluntary  of  about 
three  minutes,  diminishing  to  pianissimo  so  as  to 
hush  the  house  to  perfect  silence ;  then,  after  a 
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moment's  pause,  the  people  joined  again  to  the 
lead  of  the  Organ,  in  a  fine  old  choral,  also  very 
popular,  beginning  as  follows :  e,  a  g,  f  e,  d — , 
e — ,  &c.  Four  stanzas  were  sung,  of  three 
minutes  each.  Here,  then,  were  two  hymns 
sung  in  connection  ;  which,  with  the  Organ  pre- 
lude and  interlude,  occupied  full  half-an-hour  in 
the  performance.  Men's  voices  predominated, 
marking  in  strength  the  bold  outlines  of  the  tune ; 
while  female  voices  were  heard  and  seemed  to 
come  in  echoing,  enriching,  beautifying,  and  ren- 
dering that  charming  and  lovely,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  too  severely  grand  and  majestic. 
The  Organ  was  firm  and  steady,  leading  along 
the  whole  combined  chorus  with  the  utmost  cer- 
tainty, and  giving  full  confidence  to  all  the  voices. 
—  iV.  Y.  Musical  World  and  Times. 
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[From  the  Greek  of  Dionysius.] 

HYM  N    TO    THE    SUN. 

BY   HENEV   WILLIAM  HEKBEKT. 

Mute  be  the  skies  and  still, 
Silent  each  haunted  hill 

And  valley  deep ! 
Let  earth,  and  ocean's  breast, 
And  all  the  breezes  rest — 

Let  every  echo  sleep ! 

Unshorn  his  ringlets  bright. 
He  comes — the  lord  of  light — 

Lord  of  the  lyre. 
Morn  lifts  her  lids  of  snow, 
Tinged  with  a  rosy  glow. 

To  gi-eet  thee,  glorious  sire. 

Climbing,  with  winged  feet 
Of  fiery  coursers  fleet. 

Heaven's  arch  profound. 
Far  through  the  realms  of  air, 
From  out  thy  sunny  li.air, 

Thou  flingest  radiance  round. 

Thine  are  the  living  streams 
Of  bright  immortal  beams — 

The  founts  of  day ! 
Before  thy  path  careers 
The  chorus  of  the  spheres 

With  wild  rejoicing  lay. 

The  sad  and  silver  moon 
Before  thy  gorgeous  noon 

Slow  gliding  by, 
Joys  in  her  placid  soul 
To  see  around  her  roll 

Those  armies  of  the  sky. 

GrahaiiVs  Magazine. 
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Schools  of  Music.  Germany  and  Italy 
may  each  be  regarded  as  the  abiding  realm  of 
sweet  sounds,  a  special  nursery  and  home  of 
music.  They  are  the  two  countries  from  which, 
since  the  days  of  modern  civilization,  the  great 
supplies  of  musical  thought  and  feeling  have  been 
diffused  abroad,  for  the  delight  of  nations ;  the 
feelings,  for  the  most  part,  proceeding  from  Italy, 
and  the  thoughts  from  Germany,  conformably  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  people  respectively. 
Impulse  and  passion  predominate  on  the  Italian 
side  —  intellect  and  fancy  on  the  German  ;  and 
the  division  into  two  great  schools,  or  systems, 
marked  severally  by  these  opposite  qualities, 
takes  its  date  from  about  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  two  musical  natures, 
thus  distinguished  from  each  other,  have  found 
each  a  different  channel  for  its  expression  —  that 
of  Italy  becoming  essentially  vocal ;  that  of  Ger- 
many, instrumental.  Italian  music  is  fresh  from 
the  heart,  spontaneous,  and  glows  with  melody. 
German  music,  true  to  the  spirit  of  its  birth-place, 
is  either  grave  and  solid,  or  wild  and  fantastic. 
Less  simple  than  the  Italian  in  its  elements,  the 
German  musical  genius  has  sought  its  chief  glory 
amid  the  intricate  combinations  of  orchestral 
science,  where  its  laborious  and  meditative  turn 
can  have  fullest  exposition.  —  "  The  Violin,"  hy 
Dubourg. 
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The  Musical  Convention. 

^  (Continued.) 

We  were  interrupted  last  week  in  our  account 
of  the  daily  routine  just  in  the  middle  and  while 
recalling  one  of  the  most  interesting  exercises,  or 
rather  episodes  of  the  day  ;  —  the  specimens  of 
organ-playing  volunteered  by  several  professors 
of  the  noble  instrument. 

The  first  we  chanced  to  hear  was  by  Mr. 
SouTHAKD,  who,  in  the  absence  of  another  ex- 
pected, yielded  to  an  extempore  call  and  answered 
it  in  its  own  kind,  namel_y,  by  improvising  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  plain,  solid  style,  closing  with  a 
fugued  movement.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Wilcox,  a 
young  organist  from  New  Haven,  and  pupil  of 
the  learned  and  severe  old  Dr.  Hodges  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  New  York,  complied  with  the  general 
recpiest ;  —  but  very  modestly  and  briefly.  He 
commenced  with  an  original  cantahile  theme,  of 
considerable  melodic  beauty,  which  he  worked 
up  in  various  ways,  showing  skill  and  taste  in  the 
combination  of  stops,  and  through  a  goodly  variety 
of  harmony  and  form  still  keeping  closely  to  his 
text ;  and  ended  with  a  bold,  cheerful  Allegro  in 
short  imitative  phrases.  It  was  short  but  highly 
creditable. 

One  day  Mr.  Southard  gave  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  the  simple  elements  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  a  Fugue,  writing  down  a  little 
theme  upon  the  black-board  and  showing  how  it 
should  be  answered  in  the  other  parts  or  voices, 
and  how  worked  up.  Having  thus  clearly  fixed 
the  theme  in  the  minds  of  his  audience,  he  sat 
down  at  the  organ  and  .proceeded  to  unfold  this 
gei-m  into  the  complicated  one-in-many  of  a  fugue. 
The  lesson  was  worth  repeating  and  the  next  day 
the  same  gentleman  gave  a  fuller  lecture  on  the 
organ,  explaining  the  general  structure,  the  use 
and  quality  of  the  stops,  &o.,  and  re-defining  the 
Fugue,  preparatory  to  the  performance  by  Mr. 
H.  S.  Cutler  of  a  famous  fugue  by  Bach,  in 
seven  sharps.  This  is  from  his  "  Well-tempered 
Clavichord;"  better  suited,  therefore,  to  the  piano 
than  the  organ ;  the  theme  being  of  a  somewhat 
lengthy  and  florid  character ;  but  it  was  on  the 
whole  effective,  neatly  executed  and  much  ap- 
plauded.—  Another  fugue  of  Bach,  with  a  sim- 
pler, bolder  theme,  was  finely  played  by  Mr.  Wm. 
R.  Babcock. 

We  repeat  it,  we  hope  that  this  feature  will  be 
made  more  prominent  and  more  constant  in  future 
musical  conventions.  Good  organists,  who  culti- 
vate the  true  and  learned  organ  style,  cannot  do  a 
better  thing  to  make  their  studies  and  their  art 
appreciated,  than  to  take  advantage  of  these  ten 
days'  gatherings  of  singers  from  the  country,  and 
volunteer  in  turn  good  specimens  of  the  music 
whereof  they  aspire  to  be  fit  interpreters.  All 
the  gentlemen  above-named  are  among  our  young 
and  native  organists,  and  all  but  one  Bostonians ; 
and  these  are  by  no  means  all  that  have  grown 
up  among  us.  The  fact  is  certainly  encouraging. 
By  all  means,  let  the  great  Organ  have  its  hour 
henceforth  in  each  day  of  these  festivals ! 
6.   Noon-day  Discussions. 

Not  a  little  strengthened  were  we  in  the  above 
wish,  when  we  came  to  listen  to  what  usually  fol- 
lowed in  the  order  of  the  day.     Soon  after  twelve, 


(or  earlier  if  there  were  no  organ-playing)  the 
Convention  placed  a  president  and  secretary 
upon  the  stage  and  proceeded  to  read  resolutions 
and  debate  about  musical  topics.  We  cannot  say 
that  there  was  no  good  in  those  debates,  as  we 
were  only  now  and  then  for  a  few  moments  pres- 
ent ;  but  it  was  enough  to  see  the  old  fatality  of 
promiscuous  debates  repeated,  namely:  that  of 
the  speaking  falling  mostly  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  least  to  say,  and  most  words  to  say  it  in. 
Besides,  the  topics  appeared  manufactured  to 
very  indefinite  order,  apropos  to  scarcely  any- 
thing ;  and  personahties  would  peep  out,  which 
would  better  have  remained  submerged  under 
the  prolonged  glorious  waves  of  one  of  those 
organ  fagues  aforesaid. 

7.  Practice  of  Psalmody. 

The  afternoons  were  spent,  first  in  a  second 
hour  of  Glee  and  Chorus  singing,  and  for  the  rest, 
from  four  to  five  o'clock,  in  the  plain  old  primitive 
business  of  these  Conventions,  the  singing  over 
in  full  choir  of  various  styles  of  hymn  tunes  and 
chorals.  This  was  once  the  all  in  all  of  these 
occasions :  the  practice  of  psalmody  and  the  tast- 
ing, like  so  many  epicures  in  the  article,  of  some- 
body's bran-new  collection  of  psalm  tunes,  original 
or  compiled.  Immense  has  been  the  market  for 
such  and  immense  (at  least  so  far  as  quantity  was 
concerned)  the  manufacture.  The  Conventions 
have  outgrown  the  exclusiveness  of  this  business, 
but  it  would  not  be  a  "  Convention "  without  it 
preserved  this  feature. 

As  to  the  singing  itself,  many  good  hints  were 
given  by  the  conducting  professor  (Mr.  Baker, 
or  Mr.  Johnson,  or  Mr.  Southard,  or  some- 
times a  younger  assistant,  Mr.  G.  W.  Pratt, 
taking  his  turn  quite  efficiently,  we  thought)  on 
the  important  points  of  unanimity  in  beginning 
and  ending  ;  the  vanish  of  the  voice  on  the  long 
note  and  avoidance  of  the  equi-voluminous  organ 
character  of  tone  ;  the  contrast  of  loud  and  soft; 
the  balance  and  mutual  subordination  of  the  four 
parts,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  there  was  manifest  improve- 
ment from  day  to  day.  The  body  of  sopranos 
was  very  rich  and  clear  and  telling ;  and  so  gen- 
erally the  tenors ;  —  rather  too  much  so  sometimes 
for  the  basses,  which  often  lacked  distinctness, 
roundness,  positiveness.  Some  noble,  solemn, 
rich  effects  were  produced  ;  but  what  we  chiefly 
missed,  and  what  for  want  of  equal  numbers 
could  not  be  had  as  In  the  great  Conventions  in 
the  Tremont  Temple  in  years  past,  was  the  sub- 
lime effect  of  those  old  Chorals  sung  in  unison  by 
over  a  thousand  voices  ! 

As  to  the  pieces  sung,  we  cannot  hope  to  speak 
without  betraying  our  peculiar  heresy  on  this 
whole  subject  of  American  psalmody.  There 
was  a  new  book  on  the  docket,  as  usual,  emanat- 
ing from  the  professors.  (Indeed  specimens  of 
several  other  new  "  Collections,"  by  out-siders  we 
saw  also  handed  round.)  We  saw  not  the  inside 
of  the  book,  and  know  not  what  proportion  was 
new  and  what  old.  The  tunes  most  marked  out 
by  curiosity  for  tasting  seemed  to  be  original  ones. 
Some  were  simple,  grave,  expressive  and  a  match 
for  old  favorites  of  their  class.  But  some,  both 
hymn-tunes  and  anthems,  we  found  altogether 
common-place,  mechanical  and  uninteresting. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise.  The  very  brief  fomi 
of  the  hymn-tune  must  over  and  over  have  ex- 
hausted its  possibilities.  What  need  of  such  an 
endless  multitude  of  seeming  variations  of  the 
old  tj'pe  ?     ^^^lat  need  of  a  great  many  psalm- 
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tunes  any  way  ?  Real,  decided  novelty  is  almost 
never  realized,  and  after  all  the  peculiar  charm 
and  power  of  such  tunes  lies  greatly  in  their 
antiquity,  in  their  familiarity,  and  in  the  fact  that 
they  may  be  sung  together  by  a  multitude  of 
voices,  renewing  simple,  solemn,  deep  associations. 
It  does  seem  to  us  a  waste  of  ink  and  paper  to 
write  a  new  volume  of  psalm-tunes,  were  one 
ever  so  clever  at  it.  Would  not  Music  be  more, 
mean  more,  and  effect  more,  in  all  public  worship, 
if  the  psalm-singing  part  of  it  were  reduced  to  a 
few  plain,  noble,  time-hallowed  tunes,  so  very 
familiar  that  all  could  lend  a  voice  in  rendering 
them  sublimely ;  and  for  the  rest,  let  all  this  busy 
talent  for  arranging  and  composing  exercise  itself 
in  supplying  richer,  longer,  more  artistic  forms  of 
music,  like  motettes,  movements  from  Masses,  &c., 
&c.,  (giving  the  preference  as  a  general  rule  to 
classical  works  already  existing,  but  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  people),  and  thus  suffer  music  as  an 
Art  to  do  its  office  in  refining  the  taste  and  elevat- 
ing and  purifying  the  feelings  ? 

To  our  mind,  psalmody,  by  its  very  nature, 
should  represent  the  fixed,  the  plain,  the  seldom 
varied  element  of  musical  devotion.  The  mo- 
ment we  come  to  the  variable  element,  to  the 
artistic  exercise  of  invention  and  creation  in  the 
sphere  of  sacred  music,  we  naturally  go  out  of  these 
very  limited  and  simple  forms  ;  else  all  the  ii^ven- 
tion  we  achieve  is  nothing  better  than  mechanical, 
unmeaning  variation  of  the  good  old  copy. 

But  we  are  told,  there  is  a  demand  for  these 
new  books.  They  sell ;  the  more  there  are  pro- 
duced, the  better  sale  apparently  ;  the  psalm-book 
has  become  one  of  the  great  Yankee  staples  in 
trade ;  and  so  on.  So  much  the  worse.  Hmc 
illae  lachrymae ;  hence  all  our  quarrel  with  the 
psalm-book  makers.  By  flooding  the  country 
choirs  and  singing  schools  year  after  year  with 
these  models  of  the  commonplace  in  music,  they 
do  seem  to  be  almost  wickedly  pre-occupying  the 
popular  ear  and  taste  against  all  entrance  of  the 
nobler,  higher  models ;  they  keep  creating  and 
keep  feeding  such  a  lazy  appetite  for  psalm-tunes 
(which  while  they  seem  new  never  introduce  a 
new  musical  idea),  that  really  artistic  and  in- 
spired music  is  turned  away  from  as  something 
too  "  learned  "  and  too  "  scientific."  We  state 
the  case  strongly  and  without  qualification,  because 
we  are  crowded  into  so  small  a  space.  Some  day  we 
may  dress  out  our  heresy  in  more  becoming  shape, 
more  careful  that  it  do  itself  no  injustice  by  over- 
statement. Meanwhile  our  consolation  in  the 
matter  is,  that  in  spite  of  the  psalm-books,  some- 
'  how,  by  the  working  together  of  various  influences, 
—  the  hearing  of  singers,  bands  and  orchestras, — 
and  the  mere  agitation  of  the  musical  atmosphere, 
better  and  better  ideas  of  real  music  are  working 
their  way  among  the  people.  Have  patience 
with  us,  O  our  psalm-book  making  friends,  in  this 
little  outbreak  of  our  impatience ;  and  also  have 
pity  enough  on  the  poor  distracted  brains,  not  to 
expect  of  us  to  find  out  the  nice  shades  of  com- 
parative excellence  between  the  ever-increasing 
thousands  of  new  tunes,  (one  might  almost  say 
volumes)  that  you  manufacture.  Much  as  we 
shrink  and  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  a  "  new  Col- 
lection," we  own  a  debt  of  public  gratitude  to 
most  of  you  for  keeping  up  an  interest  in  the 
cause  of  music  ;  and  if  the  psalm-books  will  pay 
for  the  better  things  you  do  out  of  a  true  musical 
impulse  in  other  ways,  why  —  the  argument  is 
worth  considering. 


8.  Choeus  and  Oratokio  Practice. 
This  occupied  the  evenings,  when  the  attend- 
ance was  fullest,  and  increasingly  so  from  evening 
to  evening.  It  was  rather  a  rehearsal  than  a 
study,  for  there  were  public  concerts  to  be  given, 
and  for  this  the  whole  class  was  being  drilled, 
quite  hurriedly,  in  several  new  (to  most  of  them) 
and  formidable  choruses.  Some  of  these  were 
read  from  sheets  of  the  forthcoming  "  Classical 
Chorus  Book,"  by  Messrs.  Baker  and  Southard. 
There  was  a  brilliant  and  difficult  offertory  piece, 
by  Hummel,  arranged  with  English  words ;  an- 
other by  Cherubini,  and  another  in  a  lighter  and 
altogether  operatic  style,  from  11  Pirata,  by  Bel- 
lini, the  music  of  which  called  up  the  scene  of 
one  of  those  graceful,  merry,  motley  rustic 
choruses  upon  the  stage,  although  it  was  here  set 
and  sung  to  sacred  words !  This  was  not  in  taste  : 
as  a  secular  piece  there  could  have  been  no  harm 
in  it,  and  the  music  has  great  beauty  in  its  way. 
The  character  of  the  music  in  this  chorus  book 
seemed  generally  so  high  and  truly  "  classical," 
that  we  could  not  but  the  more  notice  this  of- 
fence. 

In  these  rehearsals  we  were  struck,  particularly 
at  first,  by  three  drawbacks.  1.  The  accompani- 
ments, many  of  them  elaborate  and  designed  for 
orchestra,  were  rendered  by  the  organ,  together 
with  two  pianos.  Seldom  could  they  be  in  per- 
fect time  together,  and  almost  never  in  good  tune. 
This  was  even  more  perceptible  in  the  choruses 
from  Neukomm's  "  David."  2.  The  quicker 
movements,  many  of  them  diflicult  and  new  to 
the  singers,  seemed  to  us  to  be  taken  at  the  first 
trial  too  fast,  so  that  for  want  of  familiarity  with 
notes  and  words,  the  larger  portion  of  the  voices 
did  not  get  in  at  all.  3.  The  difficulty  was  en- 
hanced by  the  accossion  of  raw  recruits  in  each 
successive  practice ;  so  that  while  a  few  expe- 
rienced singers  would  lead  bravely  off,  a  great 
majority  either  "  played  dummy  "  or  sang  timidly, 
or  wrong. 

This  led  us  seriously  to  doubt  the  policy  of 
undertaking  to  get  up  in  a  week's  time  public 
performances  of  new  and  difficult  choruses  by  a 
choir,  always  varying  in  number,  and  the  majority 
of  whom  cannot  be  supposed  competent  to  do 
any  justice  to  such  music.  A  distinction  should 
be  made,  and,  we  are  confident,  wiU  be  made, 
■when  these  occasions  shall  have  become  more 
completely  organized.  The  social  study  of  such 
choruses,  the  tasting  or  trying  over  of  such  new 
music,  by  these  classes  of  novitiates,  may  be  very 
well,  as  giving  them  a  smattering  acquaintance 
with  great  music  and  provoking  a  desire  to  go 
more  deeply  into  such.  But  let  such  exercises 
be  in  the  way  of  exercises  simply.  The  perform- 
ance publicly  of  oratorios,  &c.,  should  be  for  the 
hearing  and  example  of  the  classes,  instead  of 
being  their  own  blind  and  half-extempore  work. 
For  this  let  the  trained  singers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood be  brought  in  ;  or  at  least,  let  it  be  required 
that  any  member  of  the  class,  before  participating 
therein,  shall  have  first  passed  through  certain 
prescribed  courses  and  degrees,  as  pledges  of  his 
or  of  her  competency. 

We  cheerfully  admit  that  there  are  certain  of 
the  most  sublime  effects  in  music,  which  can  be 
realized,  and  only  realized  among  us,  by  these  com- 
binations of  many  hundreds  of  voices  gathered  at 
a  venture  from  all  the  choirs  and  singing  classes 
of  the  country.  But  then  it  must  be  simple 
music,  or  at  least,  familiar  music.     Nothing  could 


be  more  sublime  than  some  of  those  Chorales, 
which  we  have  heard  for  years  past  in  the  old 
Tremont  Temple ;  for  these,  the  vocal  masses, 
with  a  few  days'  training,  were  made  wholly  com- 
petent. Furthermore,  a  few  of  the  grandest,  of 
the  immortal  choruses,  like  Handel's  "  Halle- 
lujah," "  Now  round  about  the  starry  throne," 
&o.,  by  dint  of  resumed  practice,  at  Convention 
after  Convention,  becoming  as  it  were  a  solemn 
annual  ceremony,  had  grown  to  be  eminently 
effective :  — and  does  the  charm  of  these  grand 
old  mountains  in  the  realm  of  music  ever  wear 
out?  —  We  hke  the  idea  of  Messrs.  Baker, 
Johnson,  Southard  &c.,  of  stimulating  an  interest 
in  their  pupils  in  new  music,  and  extending  their 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  genius,  but  we 
think  this  can  be  done  in  the  way  that  we  have 
just  suggested,  better  than  by  oratorio  concerts  of 
so  extempore  a  nature.  Let  them  hear  this  good 
music,  and,  as  one  other  great  means,  let  them 
have  it  cheaply  published,  compiled,  brought  with- 
in their  reach  that  they  may  study  it  themselves, 
• — and  the  taste  for  it,  the  love  for  it,  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  wiU  be  sure  to  grow. 

While  upon  this  theme,  we  add  one  more  sug- 
gestion. Why  not  at  each  of  these  annual  meet- 
ings select  some  standard  Oratorio,  or  Mass,  or  sa- 
cred Cantata,  of  which  copies  can  be  had,  assign 
each  singer  his  part,  and  have  it  understood  it 
shall  be  studied  during  the  coming  year  by  indi- 
viduals alone,  in  quartets,  or  in  twenties,  as  they 
may  have  opportunity,  and  come  prepared  to 
sing  it  with  some  understanding  at  the  next  Con- 
vention ?  Our  neighbor  Reed  is  just  publishing 
a  cheap  edition  of  "  Elijah ;"  what  could  be 
better  for  the  purpose  ? 

The  choruses,  to  be  sure,  grew  smoother  and 
richer,  night  by  night,  during  this  practice.  We 
truly  marvelled  at  the  progress  made.  Yet  at 
the  rehearsal,  the  very  night  before  "  David  "  was 
to  be  performed  in  pixblic,  who  that  was  present 
did  not  think  it  a  most  perilous  adventure  ?  How 
it  resulted,  we  must  crave  still  another  week  to 
teU. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

!Local. 

We  were  misinfonned  as  to  the  "  Gerraanians  "  being 
about  to  take  part  with  the  Boston  societies  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Music  Hall.  With  the  exception  of  the 
solo  talent,  it  will  be  wholly  a  local  occasion. 

CoNCEKT  AT  THE  Melodeon  to-sight.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  advertisement  that  Mme.  Widejiasn,  Mens. 
Genibrel  and  Sig.  Bassini  oifer  a  brilliant  entertain- 
ment. From  the  outbursts  of  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  were  each  received  by  the  audience  at  the  late  Mu- 
sical Convention,  before  whom  tliey  volunteered  a  speci- 
men of  their  talent,  they  should  feel  entitled  to  a  large 
and  eagerly  expectant  audience  now. 

Mme.  Widenaann,  as  we  said  before,  is  a  highly  dra- 
matic, energetic  and  impassioned  singer,  with  a  tine 
mezzo  soprano  voice,  and  superior  execution.  At  the 
Opera  in  Paris  she  is  said  to  have  been  even  more  ap- 
plauded than  Alboni,  m  one  of  Kossini's  contralto  male 
parts,  which  she  sang  immediately  after  that  great  artist. 
This  we  easily  conceive  of,  when  we  consider  that  the 
singer  and  the  audience  were  French,  and  that  Alboni's 
forte  lies  not  (see  article  on  our  first  page)  in  the  forcible 
and  dramatic  kind  of  music.  From  Mme.  W.'s  eftbrts 
at  the  concert  last  week,  we  should  suppose  she  would 
be  more  elfective  on  the  stage,  in  her  line  of  characters, 
than  any  prima  donna  we  have  had.  The  programme 
to-night  includes  a  scena,  in  costume,  from  the  Seviira- 
mide. 

M.  Genibrel  seemed  decidedly  of  the  modern,  Verdi 
school  —  a  baritone  of  very  rich  and  beautiful  quality, 
especially  in  the  upper  notes,  and  of  energetic  delivery. 
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Sig.  Bassiiii's  violin  playing  was  tnily  finished  and 
artistic ;  his  tone  is  exquisite,  and  he  has  the  true  charm 
of  expression. 

The  Gekmania  Seeenabe  Band  resume  their  pleas- 
ant (now  no  longer  "  Summer")  Afternoon  Concerts  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  Sth.  We  understand  they  are  ex- 
pecting the  arrival  of  what  they  have  most  needed,  a 
superior  bassoon  player. 

Tlie  "  Serenade  Band "  proper  (the  brass  band)  play 
at  Commencement  at  Brunswick  College  next  week, 
also  at  Portland,  and  then  for  a  fete  at  one  of  the  hotels 
at  the  White  Mountains ! 

Madame  Alboni,  whose  Concerts  will  commence  on 
Tuesday  the  7th  September  in  New  York,  will  visit 
Boston  about  the  first  week  in  October.  As  the  new 
Music  Hall  will  not  be  available  until  November,  she 
will  give  her  concerts  in  the  Melodeon. — We  give  this  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Brough,  Mme.  Alboni's  agent. 

Penobscot  MtjsiCAi,  Association.  The  Fifth  An- 
nual Session  (or  Convention)  will  commence  in  Bangor 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  21st,  and  last  four  days.  Messrs.  W. 
B.  Bkadbuky,  of  New  York,  and  B.  F.  Bakee,  of  Bos- 
ton, AvlU  direct  the  exercises. 

Newpoet.  a  correspondent  of  the  Commonwealth 
says: 

"  The  lover  of  music  has  great  privileges  here.  Besides 
the  many  concerts,  always  of  a  liigli  order,  tliere  is  some- 
times at  tlie  hotels,  but  constantly  in  private  circles,  a 
great  variety  of  choice  music.  In  Mr.  Scliarfenberg's 
little  cosy  parlor,  Beetlioven,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn, 
Spohr  and  other  worthy  associates,  are  daily  worshipped 
by  a  few  of  the  true  worshippers;  while  stars  and  con- 
stellations are  continually  shooting  from  their  spheres 
Newportward,  to  complete  the  circle  of  happy  influences 
by  which  this  favored  resort  is  protected  and  blest.  .  .  . 

"  The  Nai'port  Daily  News  is  a  sort  of  breakfast-table 
necessity  to  the  fashionable  visiter,  like  his  egg  or  coffee. 
The  editor  is  occasionally  a  little  facetious  in  his  pulfs, 
a.s,  for  example,  in  equalling  Jladame  Bishop  to  Jenny 
Lind ;  —  and  announcing  Alfred  Jael!  as  the  '  first  living 
pianist!'  In  spite  of  these  vigorous  attempts  to  amuse 
Jaell,  he  has  only  been  '  induced  '  to  give  us  one  con- 
cert." 

The  Geemanians,  by  request,  gave  a  Matinee  of 
Classical  Chamber  Music,  at  the  Ocean  House  last  Wed- 
nesday, assisted  by  Mr.  Sciiaefenbeeg,  of  New  York. 
The  programme  included  a  string  Quartet  (posthumous) 
by  Schubert,  a  grand  Septet,  by  Hummel  (with  piano), 
and  the  Nonet  (for  violin,  viola,  'cello,  contrabasso,  flute, 
clarinet,  bassoon  and  French  horn)  by  Spohr. 

New   ITorlc. 

Aleoni  resumes  her  series  of  Concerts  (commenced 
in  June,  but  dfeferred  after  her  second  appearance  by  the 
alterations  then  making  in  Metropolitan  Hall,)  on  Tues- 
day, Sept.  7th.  She  will  be  assisted,  as  before,  by  Sig. 
Eovere,  Sig.  Sangiovanni,  and  a  grand  orchestra  led 
by  Sig.  Aediti.  Tickets  are  placed  at  one  dollar,  re- 
served seats  two  dollars.  The  hall  has  undergone  impor- 
tant alterations,  being  made  easier  of  egress,  and  a  "  grand 
front  entrance  from  Broadway  "  will  be  completed  by 
the  time  of  the  first  concert. 

Madame  Sontag  was  to  have  sailed  for  New  York  in 
the  Arctic,  on  Wednesday  last.  She  had  recently  been 
giving  concerts  at  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  Baden,  making 
great  commotion  among  the  bathers,  and  finally  at  Ham- 
burg. Londoners,  Frankforters,  &c.,  prolonged  their 
stay  to  hear  her  once  more. 

With  regard  to  her  musical  assistants,  reports  have 
continually  changed.  The  last  is  that  she  will  have 
Feekanti,  the  baritone,  as  we  announced  at  first,  and  a 
distinguislied  tenor  by  the  name  of  Pozzolini.  Propo- 
sals had  been  made  to  Wilhelmina  Clauss,  to  Eosa 
Kastnee,  and  to  Emile  Peudent,  to  accompany  her  as 
pianist.  Mile.  Clauss  has  declined,  and  it  is  now  sup- 
posed that  the  brilliant  Peudent  wiU  accept  the  bril- 
liant ofler  made  to  him. 

A  Grand  Militaey  Musical  Festival  is  to  come 
off  at  Castle  Garden,  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
next  Saturday,  in  aid  of  the  American  Musical  Fund 
Society,  of  New  York.  The  Military  Bands  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Troy,  Philadelphia,  &c.,  have  volun- 
teered their  services. 

This  splendid  combination  of  bands,  never  attempted 
before  in  this  country,  and  giving  New  York  one  more 


point  of  resemblance  to  Paris,  will  form  a  great  Military 
Orchestra  of  over  two  hundred  instruments,  reed,  brass, 
and  percussion.  They  will  play  overtures,  waltzes,  gal- 
ops, marches,  with  the  entire  strength  of  the  orcliestra, 
besides  one  or  two  separate  pieces  by  each  band.  Vo- 
cal and  instrumental  solo  performers  have  also  volun- 
teered. 

Castle  Gaeden.  The  French  Comic  Opera  troupe 
have  been  perfonning  Zampa. 

Mexico.  All  reports  attribute  great  success  to  Maret- 
zek  and  his  Italian  opera  troupe,  with  Salvi,  Bertucca, 
Beneventano,  &c.  The  receipts  were  said  to  average 
$6000  per  night. 

A  southern  paper  tells  a  curious  story  of  the  musical 
appreciation  of  the  Mexicans.  Maretzek  gave  offence 
by  bringing  out  the  X>oii  Giovanni.  The  habitues  peti- 
tioned him  that  he  would  not  repeat  the  uninteresting 
opera  written  by  "  one  Mozart,"  but  substitute  in  place 
of  it  the  immortal  Baca's  Leonora  !  The  immortal  Baca 
is  a  Mexican  composer  of  a  quite  inferior  order. 

Ijoiidou. 

Hee  Majesty's  Theatee  was  re-opened  on  the  9th 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Balfe,  who  had  secured  the  services 
of  the  company  for  Don  Giovanni.  Says  the  London 
Herald: 

"  The  Donna  Anna  of  Madame  Fiorentini  is  well 
known  as  a  very  creditable  and  striking  vocal  effort.  It 
was  in  this  great  part  tliat  this  clever  artist  first  came 
out,  and  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  one  of  her  best.  De 
Bassini's  Don  Giovanni  sorely  lacked  lightness  and  grace. 
The  polite  and  elastic  gaiety  of  the  wicked  xowi  was 
very  faintly  visible;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  much  of 
the  music  was  sung  with  tlrie  greatest  mechanical  pro- 
priety. He  was  encored  in  the  charming  serenade  in  the 
second  act.  Madame  Eveline  Garcia  gave  an  able  por- 
trayal of  Elvira,  but  the  Zerlina  of  Madame  Taccanti 
Tasca  was  exceedingly  inferior  —  so  inferior  as  to  be 
scarcely  tolerable.  Calzolari  was  the  Ottavio;  Lablache, 
the  elder,  Leporello;  and  Lablache,  the  younger,  Masetto 
—  three  personations  with  which  the  town  has  long  been 
familiar." 

Previously  had  been  performed  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg's  opera,  "  Casilda,"  which  had  made  the  tour  of 
many  foreign  opera  houses.  The  cast  included  Mmes. 
La  Grange  and  Charton,  and  Sig.  Calzolari,  De  Bassini 
and  Susni.     Says  the  Athenceum : 

"  To  enter  into  any  detail  regarding  either  the  story  or 
the  rriusic  of  this  opera  would  be  superfluous,  —  since 
tile  latter,  so  far  as  regards  invention,  color,  or  construc- 
tive skill,  belongs  to  amateurship  in  so  early  a  stage  as 
hardly  to  be  amenable  to  criticism.  The  cleverness 
shown  in  passages  of  the  instrumentation  is  sucli  as 
almost  to  waiTant  the  fancy  of  the  opera  having  been 
scored  by  another  hand  than  that  of  its  originator. — 
Madame  de  la  Grange  was  loudly  encored  for  some  of 
her  peculiar  marvels  of  vocalization  in  a  orand  air  in  the 
second  act;  and  Madame  Charton  showed  so  marked  an 
advance  on  her  first  Italian  performance  in  her  style  of 
singing,  as  to  deserve  credit  great  in  proportion  as  our 
misgivings  and  remonstrance  were  strong." 

Eoyal  Italian  Opeea.  Signor  Negnni,  a  tenor, 
who  has  been  announced  since  the  commencement  of 
the  season,  made  his  first  appearance  last  night  as  Pollio, 
in  Norma.  This  gentleman  made  his  debut  about  six 
years  ago  at  Milan,  in  /  Due  Foscari,  and  has  sung,  we 
believe,  at  most  of  the  principal  theatres  in  Italy.  His 
reputation  has  been  chiefly  acquired  in  Verdi's  operas; 
and  to  this  may  be  attributed  the  fact  of  wlrat  must 
originally  have  been  a  fine  and  powerful  voice,  having 
already  deteriorated  in  quality.  Fulness  of  tone  and 
sonority,  however,  are  still,  in  a  great  degree,  its  charac- 
teristics, and  make  up  for  what,  at  a  first  hearing,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  limited  register.  In  his  style  of  singing 
Signor  Negi-ini  betrays  an  adhesion  to  that  school  which, 
most  successful  in  the  boisterous  music  of  Verdi,  is 
most  at  fault  where  real  vocal  expression  and  legitimate 
execution  are  demanded.  He  has  a  habit  of  vociferating 
on  all  the  higher  notes,  which  is  very  monotonous,  and 
long  before  the  conclusion  of  the  first  cavatina,  last  night, 
his  passages  Avere  obviously  affected.  In  the  second  act 
of  the  opera,  Signor  Negrini  had  become  husky,  whicli 
militated  seriously  against  his  mezza  race  singing.  AVe 
remarked  nothing,  indeed,  in  his  performance  that  justi- 
fied us  in  entitling  him  even  a  second-rate  singer  of  more 
than  ordinary  pretensions.  His  voice  is  not  a  pure  tenor 
voice,  but  rather  a  low  tenor  or  barytone.  He  has  no 
flexibility,  and  he  is  unable  to  sing  piano.  The  part  of 
Pollio  is  "certainly  not  the  most  favorable  for  a  debutante, 
but  a  grand  aria,  a  trio,  and  two  long  duets  give  ample 
opportunity  for  a  singer  to  show  what  stuff  he  is  made 
of.—  Times,  Aug.  11th. 

JuUieu's  Fietro  il  Grande  was  postponed  to  the  12th. 

Pttris. 

Theatre  Italien.  The  France  il&sJcafe  indignantly 
denies  the  truth  of  a  paragraph  in  a  London  paper  of 
which  we  quoted  the  substance  a  few  weeks  since,  to  the 


effect  that  Lumley  was  henceforth  to  confine  himself  to 
the  management  of  this  establishment  in  Paris,  and  that 
the  French  government  designed  to  make  good  liis  former 
losses.  The  Frenchman  thinks  it  would  be  the  ruin  of 
their  Italian  Opera.  "  M.  Lumley,"  he  says,  "  is  a  born 
diplomatist  and  an  advocate  by  temperament ;  but  as  for 
the  quaUties  indispensable  for  directing  and  managing  a 
theatre,  he  has  them  not,  and  never  will  have  them." 

Grand  Opeea.  V Enfant  Prodigue  of  Auber  has 
been  revived ;  but  the  great  event  recently  has  been  the 
re-appearance  of  the  tenor,  JIathieu,  who  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Opera  five  years  ago.  Parisian  papers 
are  loud  in  his  praise.     La  France  Musicale  says : 

"  During  his  absence  from  Paris,  this  young  artist  has 
appeared  on  the  boards  of  the  most  important  theatres  m 
the  provinces.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Milan,  in 
order  to  finish  his  musical  education  under  the  celebrated 
professor  of  singing,  Lamperti.  Mathieu  chose  for  his 
re-appearance  the  character  of  Edgardo  in  the  Lucia, 
that  chef-d'amre  of  Donizetti,  which  the  public  is  never 
tired  of  hearing.  From  the  very  first  notes  he  sang,  it 
was  evident  to  every  one  present  that  his  voice  had 
gained  greatly  in  brilliancy,  extent,  and  flexibility.  His 
bursts  of  feeling  in  the  celebrated  scene  of  the  maledic- 
diction  were  magnificent,  and  on  several  occasions  he 
almost  equalled  his  most  celebrated  predecessors  in  the 
part.  There  are  certain  exaggerations  of  manner  about 
him  which  he  has  acquired  in  the  provinces,  and  of 
which  he  must  get  rid." 

Beelin.  a  late  number  of  the  Gazette  Musicdle,  con- 
tains a  letter  from  Herr  Kellstab  of  Berlin  speaking  in 
the  highest  praise  of  the  young  Swedish  lady  whom  we 
recently  announced,  —  and  whose  name  proves  to  be  not 
Westertarf,  but  Westerstr.and.  "  She  possesses  the  art 
of  singing,"  writes  Herr  Rellstab,  "in  perfection;  her 
organ  is  peerless  as  to  quality  and  as  to  charm:  in  its 
compass  rising  to  y  altissimo ;  so  that  the  part  of  the 
Queen  of  Night  in  '  Die  Zauberflcite  '  naturally  falls  to 
her."  Mile.  Westerstrand  will  commence  her  German 
career  in  the  Opera-house  at  Berlin. 

§xm\  €mm\ 

AT     THE     MELODEON, 

BY  Madame  ANNA  AVIDEMANN  and  Monsieur 
GENIBREIi,  of  the  Eoyal  Conservatoire,  Paris,  and 
Siguor  BASSINI,  the  distinguished  Italian  VioUnistj  on 
SATURDAY  EVENING,   AUGUSTUS. 
PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Carniyal  of  Rome,  for  the  Violin,  on  a  theme  of  the  15th 

century,  composed  and  executed,  by  Signor  BASSINI. 

2.  Aria  —  "  Toua  les  soldats,"  from  Le  Propkete — Meyerbeer 

—  sung  by  Monsieur  GENIBREL. 

3.  Aria — "  Va  le  recca,"  composed  for  Malibran  by  Vaccai  — 

sung  by  Madame  WIDEMANN. 

4.  Aria — "The    Vengeance,"  —  Verdi — sung    by    Monsieur 

GENIBKEL. 

5.  Eomanza  —  "  La  Bianchina  " — Gordigiani  —  sung  by  Mme. 

WIDEMANN. 

6.  Song,  with  English  words  —  "  The  light  of  other  days  "  — 

Balfe  — sung  by  Madame  WIDEMANN. 

7.  Grief  and  Joy,  a  Capriccio  for  the  Violin  —  composed  by 

Signor  BASSINI. 

Part  H. 
Grand  Air,  Duo  and  Scena,  embracing  the  Second  Act  of  Sem- 

iramide  —  Madame  \\'idemann  being  dressed  in  full  costume 

as  a  Roman  General,  and  Monsieur  Genibrel  as  the  Prince 

of  Babylon  —  representing  an  encounter  between  two  rival 

lovers. 

The  impersonation  of  the  characters  of  this  scena,  by  these 
two  distinguished  artists,  has  every  where  been  received  with 
the  highest;  satisfaction. 

Doors  open  at  7  ;  concert  commences  at  quarter  to  8  o^clock. 

Cards  of  admission  60  cents  each,  for  sale  at  the  Box  Office, 
the  Hotels  and  Music  Stores. 

Ne-*v  Series  — Change  of  Day. 

AFT  E^RNOO  iT^  N  C  E  R  T  S , 

AT  THE  MELODEON, 

By   the    Oerniania    Serenade    Band. 

THESE    CONCERTS  will    ro-commence  on  WEDNESD.IT, 
Sept.  Sth,  at  3  o'dork,  P.  M.,  and  be  continued  EVER  Y 
WEDNESDA  Y,  at  the  same  hour. 

Packages  containing  four  tickets,  at  50  cents  a  package,  can 
be  obtained  at  the  usual  places,  and  at  the  door  on  the  after- 
noons of  the  Concerts,  where  single  tickets  at  25  cents  each, 
may  also  be  had. 
DC?^  Tickets  issued  for  the  former  series  are  good  for  this. 
21  tf  G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader,  364  Tremont  St. 

NOTICE. 

THE  GERMANIA  MtlSICAI.  SOCIETY  res- 
pectfully inform  their  friends  and  the  public  in  general, 
that  Mr.  P.  H.  Helmsmuller's  duties  as  the  Agent  for  the 
Company,  ceased  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  that  from  this 
day,  Mr.  HENRY  BANDI  will  attend  to  all  their  business 
affairs. 

Newport,  August  24, 1852. 21  3t 

Diseases  of  tlie  Eye  and  Ear. 

DR.  P.  A.  VOIV  MOSCHZISKER,   German  Ocu- 
list, may  be  consulted  on  all  the  maladies  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear,  at  No.  31  Somerset  Street. 

Boston,  July  28.  17  2in 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


MUSICAL   r.lDE  ME  CUM. 

MAIVUAL,  of  the  SCIENCE  of  MUSIC, 

ADAPTED   TO   THE   WANTS    OF 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOLARS. 

By  HERMAN  S.  SAHONT, 
Editor  of  "  Marx^s  3Iusical  Composition,"  etc. 

THIS  work  13  what  its  title  imports,  a  most  useful  compan- 
ion to  every  musician  and  amateur,  and  an  invaluable  aid 
to  every  student.  The  work  is  divided  into  six  general  parts, 
as  follows,  viz- 

Part  I  —Melody. 

Part  II.— Rhythm. 

Part  III.— Organology, — (Descriptions  of  the  various  human 
voices,  and  different  instruments,  together  with  their  scales, 
and  the  manner  of  their  notation.) 

Part  IV.  —  Harmony  and  Composition  —  The  Elementary 
Forms. 

Part  T. — Harmony  and  Composition — The  Esthetic  Forms. 

Part  VI. — The  Artistic  Execution  of  Music. 

To  these  are  added  a  Condensed  History  of  Music  by  Epochs, 
and  a  very  full  and  carefully  arranged 

ALPHABETICAL    INOEX, 
containing  not  only  the  terms  employed  in  the  book,  but  also 
all  the  terms  used  by  musical  writers  with  their  explanations. 

The  work  forms  a  handsome  duodecimo  volume,  printed  on 
superfine  paper  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth. 

Price, $1.25 


Just  published  by 
21  3t 


MASON  &  LAW, 
23  Park  Row,  New    Yorh. 
OLIVER  DITSON,  Boston. 


THIRD  EDITION,  NOW  READY, 

OF  THE 

Translation  of  MARX'S  GREAT  WORK  on 
MUSICAL   COMPOSITION. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MUSICAL  COMPO- 
SITION, of  Dr.  A.  B.  Mars,  of  Berlin,  is  celebrated  as 
the  MASTER  TREA  TISE  on  this  subject,  and  any  enume- 
ration of  its  merits  seems  superfluous.  Competent  judges  are 
unanimous  in  bestowing  the  highest  praise  on  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Saroni  has  translated  the  oi'iginal.  The  publishers 
have  received  strong  testimonials  of  approbation  from  Messi's. 
Scharfenberg,  Willis,  Hoot,  Bradbury,  and  Jackson,  of  New 
York  ;  Mes^^rs.  "Webb  and  Kreissman,  of  Boston,  and  other 
distinguished  teachers  and  professors  ;  and  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter,  recently  received,  will  show  in  what  esti- 
mation the  translation  is  held  by  Dr.  MARX,  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  original. 

Berlin,  June  23d,  1852 

Gentlemen, — Your  polite  communication  and  the  copy  of  a 
translation  of  my  work  on  Musical  Composition,  have  been 
duly  received,  for  which  accept  my  warmest  thanks.  *  *  -s^  * 

I  find  that  your  translator  (as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from 
a  somewhat  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  English  language) 
has  done  his  work  very  practically  and  sutcessfully ;  and  I  beg 
you  to  express  to  him,  as  also  to  the  eminent  men  who  have 
honored  my  work  with  their  approval,  my  sinceresb  thanks  ; 
and  also  yourselves  to  accept  the  same  for  the  very  elegant 
style  of  the  edition.  *  *  *  * 

The  present  volume  comprises  all  that  portion  of  the  original 
work  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  at  all  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  this  country,  and  embraces  two  of  the  German  books, 
viz. :  The  Elements  of  Musical  Composition,  and  the  Harmoni- 
zation of  a  Melody,  including  Chorals  and  Popular  Songs. 

The  rapid  sale  of  two  editions  has  proved  its  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  our  musical  teachers  and  students.  It  forms  an 
elegant  octavo  volume,  in  cloth. 

Price, ©2.50 

Published  by  MASON  &  LAW, 

23  Park  Row,  New   York. 

21  3t 


OLIVER  DITSON,  Boston. 


m 


"  The  I<ast  Stuging  Book." 

THE    MELODIA    SACRA. 

By  B.  F.  baker  and  A.  N.  JOHNSON. 

THIS  work  will  be  ready  about  the  first  of  August,  and  it 
is  believed  will  meet  the  real  wants  of  Music  Teachers, 
Music  Societies,  and  Choirs,  better  than  any  work  ever  pub- 
lished.    Besides  an  unsurpassed  collection  of 

METER    TUNES    AND    SET    PIECES, 
it  will  contain  the 

"ORATORIO  OP  DAVID," 

simplified  for  the  use  of  Musical  Societies  and  Conventions, 
with  an  ORGAN  oa  PIANO  FORTE  ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Also, 

FIFTY-FOUR,    ORGAJV    IBTTERIitlDES, 
by  GEORGE  F.  BRISTOW,  Organist  and  Musical  Director  at 
St.  John's  Church,  New  York,  and  a 

Protestant  Fpiscopal  CliiircU  Ser%'ice, 
by  H.  S,  CUTLER,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Boston. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  Collection  of 
Sacred  Music  SUPERIOR  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
published  in  this  country.  To  secure  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, orders  should  be  sent,  as  early  as  possible,  to 

A.  N.  JOHNSON,  36  School  Street,  Boston,  or 
W.  B.  BILLINGS,  8  Park  Place,  Neiv   York. 
Price,  $7  per  dozen.  20  tf 

HEWS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE, 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washinsto7i  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 


BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall  Asso- 
ciation are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  the  use  of 
their  HALL  and  LECTURE  ROOM,  (entrance  on  Bumstead 
Place  and  on  Winter  Street,)  by  ReUgious  Societies,  for  the 
purpose  of  regular  worship  on  Sundays,  after  the  15th  of  No- 
vember next. 

The  Music  Hall,  furnished  with  Organ,  &c.,  will  seat  three 
thousand  persons,  and  the  Lecture  Room,  eight  hundred. 
Written  applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  at 
No.  39  Court  Street,  who  will  give  such  further  information  as 
shall  be  desired.  FRANCIS  L.  BATCHELDER, 

10    tf  Clerk  B.  Mi  H.  A. 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF   THE 

PIANOFORTE,SINGING  &,GUITAR, 

S  Seneca  St.,  corner  Harrison  Avenue. 

MR.  De  KIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Boston,  July  31.  3m 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUPACTUREK  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  34:4:  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  4-  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

J.   CHICKEEING, 

PIAWO   FOKTE '  MANUFACTUKEK, 

334:  Washington    Street,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

N.   D.    COTTON. 

IMPOKTER  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Treinont  Row,  Boston. 

***    Wedding  and  Tisibing  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

Wo.  139  Wasliington  Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowe.'^t  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

E.   H.  WADE, 

197  Wasliington   Street,   Boston. 

PXJBIilSHER  •&>  10EAI.ER  IN  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  every  description.  PuhUsher 
of  ISERTINI'S  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.     PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  pubhshed  by  W.  H.  Oaees,  C.  Bradlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordwa-Y,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  »fc  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  '^'TA  to  S?U  a  down. 

Peegolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music. 

The  Night  innate'' s  Nest,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reiohardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Tha\er  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  pei-form  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.    Price,  $6  the  dozen. 

Also  BerER's  New  Instructions  for  the  Piano;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  JuLius  Knobr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.    Price,  ^2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  Loudon,  for 
.  whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Wedb,  Vou  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.    tf 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  lar^e  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
gruat  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
Pubhshed  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.j  Boston. 


%*  A.   N.   JOHNSON   rcspectfttlly  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  No.  36  School  Street, 

(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 


NEW    ORGAN   VOLUNTARIES- 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

American  Chiirch  Organ  Voluntaries. 

CAREFUIiLY  ARRANGED  expressly  for  the  use  of  Organ- 
ists who  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  extemporise 
with  ease,  by  H.  S.  Cutlbk,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  A.  N.  Johnson,  Organist  at  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston.  These  Voluntaries  are  mostly  arranged  in  close  har- 
mony, and  can  readily  be  played  at  sight  by  those  who  can 
play  common  church  music.  They  are  specially  adapted  to 
Am-irican  church  service  with  regard  to  length,  &c.  and  are 
sufficient  in  number  to  enable  any  Organist  to  use  them  ex- 
clusively if  desired.  Price  $1.  Forwarded  by  mail,  postage 
free,  for  S;1.25. 
Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

14    tf  36  School  St.,  opposite  City  Hall. 

CZERNY'S  PIANO  FORTE  METHOD. 

AS  ».  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable. — 
Lond 071  Morning   Chronicle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utihty  it  can  never  be  surpassed. — 
J.  A.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a  woi'k  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  superior  to  all  others. 
— Drawing-Koom  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  puhUcations. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  other  methods. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It  is  calculated  to  impart  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — Baltimore  Patriot. 

A  book  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorough  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Sun. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  published. — Norfolk  County 
Journal. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work. — 
N.  Y.  Scientific  American. 

The  most  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind. — Mason^3 
Choral  Advocate. 

A  deservedly  popular  work. — Philadelphia  Mercury 

Czerny  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
berg,  Listz  and  Doehler. — La  France  Mitsir.ale. 

This  book  must  be  of  great  value  in  schools  and  families. — 
N.  Y.  Observer. 

There  is  no  book  published,  which  can  compare  with  this.— 
East  Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  people. — Boston  Transcript, 

Powerful  aids  to  the  learner  are  embraced  in  this  work.— 
Message  Bird. 

It  is  a  standard  work  in  the  musical  circles  of  Great  Britain. 
—  The  Asmonean. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers  in  the 
Union.  Apr.  10.    tf 


Cn-fni}, 


A  BOSTON   LITERARY  JOURNAL, 

EDITED  BY  CHARLES  HALE. 
Puhlislied    Weelcly    on    Saturdays. 

EACH  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  reading  matter, 
together  with  four  or  eight  pages  of  select  advertisements. 

Terms. — Two  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance.  Single  num- 
bers five  cents  each.  Subscribers  in  Boston,  Cambridge  and 
Charlestown  can  have  their  numbers  left  at  their  residences,  if 
desired.  Back  numbers  from  the  beginniog  can  be  furnished, 
and  copies  of  the  first  volume  (26  numbers)  bound  in  cloth  or 
paper. 

The  postage  on  "To-Day,"  for  distances  not  exceeding  fifty 
miles,  is  five  cents  a  quarter ;  and  so  for  ah  other  distances,  it 
is  at  the  lowest  newspaper  rate,  but  must  be  paid  to  the  Post- 
master quarterly  in  advance. 

Advertisements,  hooks,  communications,  &c.  may  he  left 
with  the  publishers.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by,  and 
orders  should  be  addressed  to,  the  publishers.  Redding  &  Co., 
8  State-street,  Boston. 

Dexter  &  Brother,  43  Ann-street,  General  Agents  in  New 
York.  Aug.  14. 


Cjje  ^nnnrite, 


A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE, 

DEVOTED   TO   THE 

INSTRUCTION   AND  AMUSEMENT    OF   THE   BOYS   AND 
GIRLS  OF  AMERICA. 

D.   H.  JACQ,UES,  Editor. 

THE  rATORITB  will  be  published  monthly,  at  Sl.OO  per 
annum,  or  five  copies  for  S?4.00,  iuvariabbj  in  advance. 
Each  number  will  contain  32  pages,  and  will  be  embellished 
and  illustrated  with  NUMEROUS  BEAUTIFUL  EN- 
GRAVINGS, executed  expressly  for  the  work. 

All  letters  and  communications  should  be  addressed  {post 
paid)  to  "  Hyatt  &  Jacques,  97  Cliff  Street,  New  York." 
New  York,  Aug.  10,  1852. 

J.   BUTTERFIELD, 

AT  THE  OFFICE  OF 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 
31   gcliool   Street,  Boston. 

RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

Tor  half  a  square,  (8  lines.)  or  less,  first  insertion,     .    .  ©0.50 
"  *'  "  each  additional  inser.      .25 

For  a  equare,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .     .       .50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  di.s 
count  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seve7i  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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VOL.  I. 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    SEPT.    4,    1852. 


NO.  22, 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
21  SCHOOL  STEEET,  BOSTON. 

TWO   DOLLARS  PER   A>;A'U3r,   (lH  ADTjUS'CE.) 

For  Rates  of  Advertising^  see  last  page. 
Postage,  in  advance,  for  any  distance  not  exceeding 
fifty  miles,  Jiiie  cents  per  quarter ;  for  any  distance  not 
exceeding  ^-ee  liinidi'ed  miles,  ten  cents  per  quarter. 

SUBSCKIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION",  21  School  St. 
By  REDDING  &  CO.,  8   Slate  St. 
"    GEO.  P.  EEED  &  CO.,  IS   Tremont  Rolo, 
"    DEXTER  &  BKOTHEKS,  43  Ann  Stmt,  N.  Y. 
"    SCHAHEENBERG  &  LUIS.  483  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
"    MASON  &  LA\y,  28  rark  Row,  New   York. 
"   G.  ANDHB,  229  Chestmd  St.,  Philadelpkia. 
"    F.  D.  BENTEEN,  Baltimore. 
"    COLBUliN  &  FIELD,    Cincinyiati,   O. 
"    HOLBKOOK  &  LONG,    Cleveland,   O. 

Persons  willing  to  become  Agents  for  procuring  subscribers, 
especially  Music- Dealers  and  TeacJiers,  are  invited  to  correspond 
witii  the  Editor,  as  above.  Satisfactory  references  required^ 
and  liberal  commissions  allowed. 

Le  Nozze  di  Figaro. 

Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  the  aiitlior  of  the  libretto  of 
Don  Giovanni,  gives  in  his  auto-biography  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  Nozze  di  Figaro,  the  words 
foi-  which  were  also  written  by  him.  Da  Ponte 
was  the  friend  of  Mozart  and  other  composera  of 
that  day.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died 
in  New  York  a  few  years  ago.  His  auto-biogra- 
phy was  written  at  the  age  of  over  eighty  years, 
and  is  somewhat  redolent  of  the  complacent 
egotism  of  an  old  man  looking  back  on  the  glo- 
ries of  his  youth.  His  venerable  figure  is  well 
remembered  by  many  New  Yorkers,  and  he 
seems  to  be  a  link  between  them  and  the  illus- 
trious composer,  around  whom  already  the  mists 
of  time  seem  to  hover,  and  whom  we  can  hardly 
believe  to  be  one  who  has  been  seen  and  known 
by  persons  still  among  us,  or  who  have  but  re- 
cently passed  away.     We  translate  the  following : 

"Many  composers  came  to  me  for  libretti. 
But  there  were  in  Vienna  only  two  who  were 
worthy  of  my  notice :  Martini,  then  the  favor- 
ite composer  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  and  Mo- 
ZAET,  with  whom,  about  that  time,  I  had  become 
accpainted  at  the  house  of  the  Baron  Wetzlar, 
his  great  admirer  and  friend,  and  who,  although 
endowed  with  greater  talent,  perhaps,  than  any 
composer  in  the  world,  past  present  or  to  come, 
had  not  been  able,  thanks  to  the  cabals  of  his 
enemies,  to  exercise  his  divine  genius  in  Vienna, 
and  remained  unknown  and  obscure,  like  a  pre- 
cious jewel  which  hides  in  the  entrails  of  the 


earth  the  brilliant  glory  of  its  splendor.  I  can- 
not recal  without  exultation  and  self-satisfaction 
that  it  was  solely  to  my  perseverance  and  firm- 
ness, that  Europe  and  the  whole  world,  in  a  great 
degree,  are  indebted  for  the  excjuisite  composi- 
tions of  this  admirable  genius.  The  injustice 
and  envy  of  the  journahsts,  the  gazetteers, 
and  still  more,  of  the  biographers  of  Mozart  has 
not  allowed  them  to  concede  such  glory  to  an 
ItaKan ;  but  all  Vienna,  all  who  knew  me  and 
him  in  Germany,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  Saxony,  all 
his  family,  and,  more  than  all,  the  Baron  Wetz- 
lar,  under  whose  roof  was  kindled  the  first  spark 
of  his  noble  flame  will  bear  witness  for  me  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  now  state 

"  After  the  good  success  of  the  '  Burbero,'  I 
went  to  Mozart  and  related  to  him  what  had 
passed  between  me  and  Casti  and  Rosemberg,  as 
well  as  the  Sovereign,  and  as]v:ed_liim  if_he_would_ 
like  to  set  to  music  a  drama  written  by  me  for 
him.  '  I  would  do  it  most  willingly,'  he  replied 
immediately,  '  but  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  not  ob- 
tain permission.'  '  That,'  I  answered,  '  I  will.take 
care  of.'  I  then  began  to  reflect  on  the  choice  of 
two  subjects  which  should  be  suited  to  two  Com- 
posers of  the  highest  genius,  but  diametrically 
opposite  in  the  style  of  their  composition.  .  .  . 

"  This  failure  (of  L'Aveugle  Clairvoyant}  did  no 
great  harm  to  my  reputation ;  so  that  I  began 
very  quietly  to  reflect  on  the  dramas  which  I  was 
to  write  for  my  two  dear  friends,  Mozart  and 
Martini.  As  for  the  firet,  I  easily  understood  that 
the  immensity  of  his  genius  demanded  a  subject 
at  once  extended,  multiform  and  sublime.  Con- 
versing with  him  one  day  ujDon  the  subject,  he 
asked  me  if  I  could  easily  transform  into  a  drama 
the  comedy  of  Beaumarehais  entitled  Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro.  The  proposition  pleased  me  well  and 
I  promised  to  do  it.  But  there  was  a  very  great 
difiiculty  to  be  overcome. 

"  The  Emperor  had  from  the  first  forbidden  the 
Company  of  the  German  Theatre  from  perform- 
ing this  comedy,  which  was  written,  as  he  said, 
too  freely  for  a  refined  audience.  How  then 
could  it  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  drama  ? 
Baron  Wetzlar  ofi'ered  with  great  generosity,  to 
give  me  a  good  price  for  the  woi-ds  and  to  have 
the  opera  performed  in  London  or  in  Prance  if 
it  could  not  be  done  in  Vienna,  but  I  refused  his 
offers  and  proposed  that  the  words  and  the  music 
should  be  written  secretly  and  to  wait  for  a  favora- 
ble opportunity  to  exhibit  it  to  the  directors  of  the 
theatre  or  to  the  Emperor,  and  with  this  I  fear- 


lessly charged  myself.  Martini  alone  knew  the 
secret,  and  he  most  liberally,  on  account  of  his 
esteem  for  Mozart,  consented  that  I  should  post- 
pone writing  for  him  until  I  had  completed  the 
drama  of  Figaro. 

"  I  then  set  myself  to  work,  and  as  fast  as  I  wrote 
the  words,  he  composed  the  music.  Li  six  weeks 
all  was  finished.  The  good  fortune  of  Mozart 
would  have  it  that  a  score  was  wanted  at  the 
theatre.  I  seized  the  opportunity  and  without  a 
word  to  anybody,  went  to  the  Emperor  himself 
to  offer  the  Figaro.  ^Yhat  did  he  say  ?  '  You 
know  that  Mozart,  most  excellent  in  instrumental 
music,  has  never  written  but  one  vocal  drama, 
and  that  was  no  great  thing !'  '  Neither  should  I,' 
I  replied  submissively,  '  without  the  favor  of  your 
Majesty,  have  written  more  than  one  drama  in 
Vienna.'  '  True,'  said  he,  '  but  as  to  this  Nozze 
diFu/cu-o,Ji  ha,ve  forbidden  tlie-Gevnia-n.  ^Company 
to  perform  it."  '  Yes,'  I  replied ;  '  but  having  com- 
posed a  drama  for  music  and  not  a  comedy,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  omit  many  scenes  and  still  more 
to  modify  it,  and  I  have  omitted  and  modified 
everything  that  can  offend  the  delicacy  and  de- 
cency of  a  spectacle  at  which  your  sovereign 
Majesty  is  to  preside.  And  then  as  to  the  music,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  it  seems  to  me  of  marvellous 
beauty.'  '  Well,  if  that  is  the  case,  I  rely  on 
your  good  taste  as  to  the  music  and  to  your  pru- 
dence as  to  the  morale.  Give  the  score  to  the 
copyists.' 

"  I  hastened  to  Mozart,  but  had  barely  imparted 
to  him  the  good  news,  when  an  aid  of  the  Em- 
peror's came  to  him,  bearing  a  note  in  which  he 
ordered  him  to  come  immediately  to  the  Palace 
with  the  score.  He  obeyed  the  royal  command ; 
he  caused  the  Emperor  to  hear  several  pieces 
which  pleased  him  marvellously  and,  without  any 
exaggeration  astounded  him.  He  had  an  exqui- 
site taste  in  matters  of  music,  as  indeed  he  had  in 
all  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  great  success  which 
this  opera  has  enjoyed  all  over  the  world,  shows 
that  his  judgment  was  not  mistaken. 

"Mozart's  opera  was  produced  to  the  great 
shame  of  the  '  we  shall  hear '  and  '  ice  shall  see  ' 
of  the  other  Maestri  and  their  partizans,  to  the 
shame  of  the  Count  of  Casti,  and  a  hundred  other 
devils ;  it  pleased  universally  and  was  considered 
by  the  Emperor  and  all  real  connoisseurs  as  a 
most  sublime  and  divine  Composition." 


CiMAROSA  delighted  in  noise  and  mirth ;  sur 
rounded  hy  a  party  of  gay  friends,  he  conceived 
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his  operas ;  and,  as  the  ideas  presented  them- 
selves, he  seized  and  embodied  them.  In  this 
way  he  planned  that  beautiful  comic  opera,  11 
Mairbnonio  Secreto. 


A  Letter  from  A.  W.  T.  on  Oratorio  Practice, 
American  Voices,  &c. 

Deak  Dwigiit  :  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you 
suggested  to  the  members  of  musical  "  Conven- 
tions "  the  purchase  and  pi-actice  of  some  Orato- 
rio at  home  with  their  choirs  and  friends  as  a 
preparation  for  the  annual  meetings,  which  are 
now  getting  to  be  so  common.  Some  years  since, 
I  used  what  little  influence  I  could  exert  among 
the  members  of  a  convention,  and  through  the 
columns  of  a  country  musical  journal,  then  pret- 
ty extensively  circulated  among  our  country 
choirs,  to  effect  this  purpose,  but  in  vain.  One 
or  two  individuals  can  do  little — they  may  per- 
haps get  the  ball  in  motion,  but  it  requires  the 
sti'ength  of  many  persons  to  keep  it  going.     ■ 

It  is  certainly  much  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Baker, 
and  those  who  have  cooperated  with  him  for  sev- 
eral 3"ear3  past,  that  they  have  made  the  study  and 
practice  of  Oratorio  music  a  grand  feature  of  their 
annual  assemblages  at  the  Melodeon.  Many 
persons  of  a  good  deal  of  natural  taste  have  been 
enabled  thus  to  get  some  idea  of  the  "  Creation  " 
for  instance — and  this  has  been  their  only  oppor- 
tunity in  their  lives  of  knowing  anything  of  that 
noble  composition,  otherwise  than  by  the  extracts, 
which  they  have  seen  in  collections  of  psalm 
tunes — of  about  as  much  value  as  Skolastikos' 
brick,  which  he  carried  about  as  the  sample  of 
the  house  he  wished  to  sell. 

What  our  people  want  is  not  natural  taste,  but 
the  opportunity  of  cultivating  that  taste  which 
they  possess.     The  charge  which  one  continually 

hears  abroad    ngainet  ub    Americano,  tliat    -wo   aro 

a  practical  people  and  have  no  "  sense  "  of  music, 
that  is,  no  natural  love  for  it,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is 
false,  and  so  is  that  other  charge,  that  in  our  cli- 
mate there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  Toice. 
Sheer  humbug,  this ;  and  every  one  must  admit 
it  who  has  had  opportunity  to  hear  a  mixed  mul- 
titude sing  in  New  England,  and  a  similar  multi- 
tude in  Europe.  It  may  be  that  in  Italy  good 
voices  are  more  the  rule  than  in  countries  farther 
north ;  yet  of  the  great  female  singere  of  modern 
times,  several  of  the  first  rank  were  natives  of 
Germany  and  other  northern  countries.  Mrs. 
Billington,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sopranos 
that  ever  lived,  was  born  at  London ;  Malibran 
and  her  sister  Pauline  Garcia  at  Paris;  Mara, 
that  wonder,  at  Cassel,  in  Germany;  Jenny 
Lind,  at  Stockholm,  in  Sweden ;  Sontag  at  Cob- 
lenz  on  the  Rhine ;  Madame  Fodor,  a  name  con- 
nected with  the  first  performance  of  some  of  Bee- 
thoven's stupendous  vocal  works,  was  born  in  the 
north  of  Gei-many,  and  went  to  Italy  first  after  a 
residence  at  St.  Petersburg;  thirty-five  years  ago 
the  Italians  themselves  called  her  the  greatest 
living  songstress.  Madame  Schroeder  Devrient, 
was  a  native  of  Hamburg,  and  the  Wagner  also, 
I  think.  I  mention  these  examples  to  show  that 
in  the  most  disagreeable  climates  of  Europe — ■ 
save  Russia — some  of  the  greatest  voices  have 
been  produced ;  and  if  there,  it  is  nonsense  to 
suppose  that  in  the  clear  fine  atmosphere  of 
Amei-ica,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  defect  in  the 
physical  organization  necessary  to  the  great  de- 
sign. But  the  experience  of  any  one  who  has 
been  abroad,  and  has  paid  attention  to  the  one 


point  of  the  quality  of  voices,  both  there  and  at 
home,  must  show  him  that  the  American  voice  is 
as  good  as  either  the  German  or  the  English — I 
cannot  speak  farther  from  personal  observation. 

The  finest  chorus  I  ever  heard  was  that  of  the 
Sing-ATcademie  at  Berlin,  numbering  about  two 
hundred  voices.  Among  the  oratorios  which  I 
heard  performed  by  that  Society  was  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Elijah."  Afterwards  I  heard  the  same 
at  Exeter  Hall,  London,  under  Costa's  lead,  with 
a  chorus  of  some  five  hundred.  The  Berlin  per- 
formance was  far  the  most  effective.  It  was  per- 
fect !  I  was  excited  until  my  sensations  became 
actually  painful,  and  at  one  time  I  feared  that  I 
must  leave  the  church  in  which  it  was  given. 
And  yet  that  splendid,  magnificent  chorus  was 
made  up  of  no  better  voices  than  those  which 
compose  our  own  choruses. 

I  was  struck  last  winter  on  my  return,  with 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  voices,  taken  gener- 
ally for  all  parts,  (except  the  Tenor,  in  which 
there  are  too  many  very  poor  barytones  strug- 
gling to  do  what  they  cannot  do,  and  never  will, 
that  is,  sing  up  to  E,  F,  and  G,  with  a  voice,)  at 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  chorus.  And  at  some  con- 
certs of  the  little  "  Musical  Association  "  at  Cam- 
bridgeport  last  winter,  the  dozen  sopranos  and 
seven  or  eight  altos,  produced  a  volume  and  ex- 
cellence of  tone,  which  I  hardly  ever  heard  sur- 
passed by  the  same  number.  Again,  who  of  us 
has  not  hoard  here  and  there  voices,  utterly  un- 
cultivated and  used  only  as  nature  teaches,  which 
in  some  familiar  song  have  startled  and  astonished 
us  by  their  strength,  purity  and  sweetness? 
Many  a  voice  of  this  sort  do  I  remember  having 
heard  in  our  New  England  villages.  What  mag- 
nificent basses  and  tenors  may  be  heard  among 
our  firemen,  when  making  merry  together  and 
ejnging  ''  Undo  ilSTcd,"  "  Old  Dau  Tucker,"  or 
"  Lovely  May  !  "  There  is  real  feeling  in  some 
of  these  songs,  and  the  singers  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  them  will  often  lament  for  "  May,"  or 
"  Uncle  Ned,"  in  strains  that  would  bring  the 
house  down,  were  they  cultivated  ujj  to  the  pitch 
of  the  opera. 

There  is,  I  venture  to  declare,  so  far  as  nature 
is  concerned,  no  want  either  of  vocal  organs  or 
accurate  musical  ears  among  us.  And  that 
brings  me  back  "to  our  muttons." 

We  want  two  things :  the  general  cultivation 
of  taste,  and  the  proper  development  of  our 
musical  capacities.  Country  singing  schools 
will  do  neither,  and  the  practice  of  the  com- 
mon choirs  is  equally  useless.  In  both  these 
cases  the  time  is  devoted  to  learning  to  hob- 
ble along  in  reading  the  notes  of  psalm  tunes, 
and  to  getting  up  a  few  anthems,  for  Fast, 
Thanksgiving,  an  ordination,  a  dedication,  or  the 
grand  concert  with  which  the  singing  master 
closes  off  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  Were  all  this  felt 
to  be  but  the  means  to  an  end,  as  thfe  reading  of 
the  American  First  Class  book,  at  school,  is  a 
means  to  learn  to  read  newspapers  and  every- 
thing else,  and  Is  not  studied  simply  that  one  may 
read  the  particular  pieces  in  it,  it  would  be  all 
very  well.  But  here  is  just  the  trouble  ;  a  school 
or  a  choir  practice  a  set  of  these  tunes,  as  the 
great  end  of  learning  to  sing.  I  would  have  the 
singing  master  constantly  impress  upon  his  pupils 
that  all  which  they  can  learn  from  a  "singing 
book"  is  simply  preparatoiy,  as  their  reading 
lessons  at  school  prepare  them  afterwards  to  read 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Gibbon  or  Webster. 


Now  how  easily,  how  simply,  how  pleasantly 
might  the  process  of  cultivating  the  public  taste 
be  carried  on,  if  those  who  care  at  all  for  music 
would  adopt  your  suggestion.  Suppose  in  some 
country  town  half  a  dozen  tenors  and  basses 
should  purchase  copies  of  "  Elijah,"  and  should 
invite  a  few  sopranos  and  altos  to  unite  with  them 
in  studying  out  the  music  of  those  sublime 
choruses.  Next  summer  these  dozen  singers 
would  be  prepared  to  meet  with  dozens  from  a 
hundred  other  towns,  and  two  or  three  general 
rehearsals  would  bring  all  into  order  so  far  as  the 
mere  correct  reading  of  the  music  goes.  From 
that  moment  every  rehearsal  would  be  attended 
with  the  purest  enjoyment.  Many  of  us  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  sing  in  either  of  our 
great  Boston  choral  societies,  can  speak  from 
experience  of  the  delight  of  this  kind  of  practice, 
when  once  an  oratorio  is  rehearsed  up  to  this 
pitch. 

This  is  the  way  the  great  musical  festivals  are 
managed  abroad.  The  chorus  singers  are  all 
prepared  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  music, 
and  the  conductor,  when  he  comes  to  take  charge 
of  the  general  rehearsals,  has  only  to  teach  his 
masses  the  effects  which  he  wishes  to  produce. 
Could  we  call  together  such  a  convention,  as  we 
might  thus  easily  do,  the  proceeds  of  such  per- 
formances as  would  be  given,  would  enable  us  to 
employ  an  orchestra,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
pride,  as  well  as  for  the  advantage  of  great 
singers  to  join  in  the  exercises  ;  the  profit  would 
be  mutual,  the  singer  would  make  him  or  herself 
known,  and  the  members  of  our  choirs  would 
have  the  opportunity,  denied  them  in  the  country, 
of  hearing  great  music  sung  in  great  style.  Thus 
would  taste  be  cultivated,  both  for  the  highest 
vocal  and  the  highest  instrumental  music,  for 
"Elijah"  combines  the  two,  —  you  know,  how 
well.  But  enough  of  this  rambling  disjointed 
matter  for  this  time.     Good  bye. 


[From  Cocks's  Musical  Miscellany.] 

The  Berlin  Academy  of  Music. 

The  Berlin  Academy  of  Music  was  founded  In 
the  year  1850,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Marx,  Dr.  T.  Kullak, 
and  Herr  Julius  Stern,  of  Berlin,  and  has  risen 
rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  the  Euro])ean  public. 
We  heartily  wish  the  enterprising  projectors  God 
speed !  in  their  noble  undertaking. 

We  give  the  following  translation  of  details 
transmitted  to  us  by  our  erudite  friend.  Dr. 
Marx :  — 

This  Academy  of  Music  offers  complete  instruc- 
tion, both  theoretical  and  practical,  to  all  Students 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Art.  It  offers  the  same  advantages  to  all  who, 
whether  as  Singers,  Pianists,  Violinists,  Violon- 
cellists, Directors,  Composers,  or  Teachers,  select 
either  of  those  branches  as  a  profession. 

Amateurs  also,  to  whom  Music  is  not  a  profes- 
sion, but  an  ornament  of  life,  will  likewise  be 
received ,  in  as  far  as  they  observe  the  regulations 
of  the  Academy. 

§11. 

The  plan  of  Instruction  includes  the  following 
objects : 

a.  GENERAL  DEPARTMENTS.— 1.  Ele- 
mentary In.struction —  Sound  and  Notation, 
with  the  practical  development  of  the  Ear,  and 
exercise  in  the  understanding  and  representation 
of  the  relation  of  Sounds ;  the  Science  of  Rhythm, 
with  the  development  of  the  knowledge  of  Time, 
and  exercise  in  the  division  and  keeping  thereof; 
first  Foundations  of  the  Science  of  Melody  and 
Harmony,  with  practical  exercises  ;  Encyclopaa- 
diao  Survey  of  Music  in  general.  2.  Universal 
Instruction   in    Music    (AUgemeine   Musiklehre- 
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metlwde).  Method  of  Delivery,  Direction.  3. 
History  of  Music.  4.  Knowledge  of  the 
Art.  5.  Instruction  in  the  Italian  Lan- 
guage. 

b.  EXECUTION.  The  Art  of  Vocaliza- 
tion. —  (comprisiuo-  exercises  in  Church,  Cham- 
ber, Concert,  and  Dramatic  Music,  by  ancient 
and  modern  composers).  6.  Pronunciation,  For- 
mation of  the  Voice,  Solfaing.  7.  Chorus  Sing- 
ing. 8.  Superior  lOducation  of  the  Voice,  and 
Solo  Singing.  9.  Dramatic  Delivery.  Piano 
forte-jjlaying  (devoted  to  Chamber  and  Concert 
Music,  from  the  earhest  to  the  present  time.)  10. 
Elementary  Class.  11.  Intermediate  Class.  12. 
Orchestral-playing  —  general  execution  by  sev- 
eral executants  for  developing  confidence,  Playing 
in  Time,  and  at  Sight,  as  likewise  the  Ground 
■work.  13.  Superior  Style  of  Playing.  14.  En- 
semble-playing, piano  forte  with  accompaniment 
of  one  or  more  Instruments  or  Orchestra.  Play- 
ing from  Score.  Violin  and  Violoncello- 
Playlng;  especial  lessons  in  each  of  these  branches. 
16.  Elementary  Education.  17.  Superior  Style 
of  Solo-playing — then  both  combined.  18.  Quartet 
and  Orchestral-playing.  Special  Instruction  is 
given  in  all  these  branches  of  Execution. 

c.  INSTRUCTION  IN  COMPOSITION— 
(Koinposilionlehre).  Indispensable  not  only  for 
Xouthful  Composers,  but,  especially  "with  the  con- 
tents of  the  first  course,  for  every  asjiirant  to  a 
more  solid  Education — in  four- courses.  19. 
Science  of  Melody,  Harmony,  Accompaniment ; 
the  Choral  Style ;  Induction  into  tlie  Song  Stjde. 
20.  Song  Style,  Figured  Style,  Fugue  Style,  with 
double  and  treble  Counterpoint  and  Canon  Style. 
Foundation  of  Vocal  Composition,  Recitative, 
Song,  Chorus.  22.  Orchestra  Style.  Quartet 
Style.  Compositions  for  the  combination  of  Song 
and  Orchestra. 

§ni. 

The  choice  of  the  branch  of  Science  is,  provided 
the  requisite  competency  exist,  left  free  for  the 
Pupil's  decision,  assisted  by  the  counsel  of  his 
relations  and  masters.  And  the  transfer  from  the 
branch  first  chosen  to  another  will  not  be  opposed, 
provided  mature  reflection  and  reasonable  grounds 
be  given ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  Departments  of  Instruc- 
tion, in  all  its  branches,  must  be  unconditionally 
left  to  the  Directors  of  the  Academy. 

Each  Student  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  partici- 
pating in  all  the  departments  of  instruction  named 
in  §  II,  provided  he  be  sufficiently  forward  in  his 
studies. 

All  are  bound  to  participate  in  the  studies  men- 
tioned under  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  19, 
and  20. 

All  Students,  intended  for  the  profession  of 
■.Solo  Singers  and  Singing  Masters,  are  bound  to 
attend  the  courses  mentioned  under  Nos.  4,  5,  8, 
9.  All  Students,  in  the- higher  style  of  piano 
forte  playing,  intended  for  the  Profession  of 
Pianists,  are  bound  to  attend  the  course  enum- 
erated in  Nos.  4,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  21.  And, 
lastly,  all  Students  intended  for  Composers,  Direc- 
tors and  the  higher  branches  of  the  Art,  are 
bound  to  attend  the  courses  mentioned  under 
Nos.  4,  9,  15,  21,  and  22.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  participation  in  the 
courses,  1  to  20,  previously  mentioned,  is  indis- 
pensable. 

§  V. 

Opportunities  of  appearing  on  a  private  Stage 
will  be  _  provided  to  those  Students  devoted  to 
Dramatic  Vocalization.  Instruction  upon  Instru- 
ments not  mentioned  in  §  II,  will  be  provided  so 
soon  as  a  Class  for  any  particular  one  be  formed. 
Opportunities  ■will  likewise  be  provided  for  the 
Execution  and  Direction  of  Compositions 
by  the  Students. 

§•  VI. 

The  Vocal  Department  is  entrusted  to  the 
Court-Music  Directors,  Messre.  Sterne,  Stolle, 
WuERST,  and  Flogel.  The  Piano  Forte  to  the 
Court-Pianists,  Dr.  Tii.  Kullak,  Ilerr  Loscii- 
HOKN,  Dr.  A.  KuLLAK,  Ilerrn  Wehle  and 
Briest.  The  Violin,  to  the  Court-Chamber 
Musicians, Messrs.  ZiMMERMANNand  Oerthng. 
The  Violoncello,  to  the  Court  Concert  Master, 


MoRiTz  Ganz.  Instruction  in  Theory  and 
Composition,  to  Professor  Dr.  Marx,  Herr.  F. 
Geyer  and  R.  Wuerst  (as  Principal  Masters 
in  this  Department)  with  the  assistance  of  able 
and  trustworthy  coadjutors.  Herr.  Professor 
Schnackenburg  has  undertaken  the  Instruction 
in  Italian. 

The  Pupils — classified  according  to  sex,  especial 
calling,  and  talent — will  be  referred  to  then- 
various  departments,  and  to  the  masters  appointed 
thereunto. 

§  yn- 

Conditions  of  Admission  into  the  Academy  are, 
that  the  Pupil  shall  have  entered  his  or  her  twelfth 
year,  and  have  already  gained  some  proficiency, 
(including  the  most  requisite  portions  of  Elemen- 
tary Knowledge)  upon  some  instrument,  or  in 
Singing.  Especial  circumstances,  or  developed 
Musical  Talent,  will  only  be  admitted  as  excep- 
tions to  this  Rule. 

§  vin. 

Entrance   into   the  Academy,  which  must  be 
preceded  by  an  Examination  on  the  part  of  the 
Directors,  takes  place  regularly  at  the  commence- 
ment of  April  and  October. 
§  IX. 

The  Time  of  each  Pupil's  Continuance  at  the 
Academy  cannot  be  precisely  determined  in  ad- 
vance, as  the  talent,  industry,  and  genius,  of  the 
Pupil  exert,  in  this  matter,  a  powerful  influence 
on  such  determination.  But  for  the  perfect 
Education,  as  sketched  under  §  H,  a  period  of 
Three  Years  will,  in  most  cases,  suffice,  inas- 
much as,  during  this  period  the  studies  in  all  the 
departments  of  instruction  therein-mentioned  are 
completed. 

In  the  Autumn  of  each  Year,  a  Public  Exam- 
ation  of  the  Pupils  is  appointed  to  be  held. 
§  X. 

The  Pupils  have  to  deliver,  in  quarterly  ad- 
vance payments,  a  Yearly  Honorarium  of 
100  Thalern  (S15)  ;  and  to  announce,»by  letter, 
at  least  one  month  before  the  commencement  of  a 
quarter,  their  intention  of  departure,  or,  in  case 
of  default,  to  pay  the  Honorarium  for  the  ensuing 
quarter. 

The}'  are  to  submit-  to— tlie-  ~regulatioiie-a£-J:lio- 
Academy,  and  are  not  to  assist,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Directors,  at  any  Concerts,  or  on 
the  Stage ;  nor  to  make  known  their  Compositions. 
Flagrant  violation  of  the  ^Rules,  or  total  Idleness, 
will  occasion  the  Student's  dismissal.  But  this 
can  only  be  determined  upon  by  the  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Directors,  assisted  by  the  other 
Masters. 

Those  Students  who  have  attended  the  Academy 
at  least  One  Y^ear,  will,  upon  their  departure, 
be  presented  with  a  Testimonial,  drawn  up  at  the 
Conference  of  the  assembled  Directors  and  Mas- 
ters, stating  Capability,  the  amount  op 
Kno'wledge  gained,  and  Conduct  during 
THE  Time  of  Study. 

§  XI. 

Communications  to  be  addressed,  postage  free, 
to  either  of  the  undersigned,  who  will  be  happy 
to  provide,  for  those  living  at  a  distance,  a  suitable 
lodging,  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms ;  and 
will  further  undertake,  as  a  duty  —  especially 
when  requested  by  Parents  or  Guardians  —  to 
watch  over  the  Pupils  when  out  of  the  Academy, 
to  counsel  them,  and,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to 
forward  a  report  to  their  friends. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Marx. 
Dr.  Th.  Kullak. 
Julius  Stern. 


Memory  of  Music.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  memory  lends  itself  to  the  service  of 
music  is  another  standing  phenomenon  peculiar 
to  her.  By  what  mysterious  paradox  does  it  come 
to  pass  that  what  the  mind  receives  with  the  most  ■ 
passivity  it  is  enabled  to  retain  with  the  most  fi- 
delity, laying  up  the  choicest  morsels  of  musical 
entertainment  in  its  store-houses,  to  be  ready  for 
spontaneous  performance  without  our  having  so 
much  as  the  trouble  of  summoning  thera  ?  For 
not  even  the  exertion  of  our  will  is  required ;  a 
thought — aye,  less  than  a  thought — the  slightest 
breath  of  a  hint,  is  sufficient  to  set  the  exquisitely 


sensitive  strings  of  musical  memory  vibrating; 
and  often  we  know  not  what  manner  of  an  idea 
it  Is  that  has  just  fluttered  across  our  minds,  but 
for  the  melody,  or  fragment  of  a  melody,  in  its 
passage.  By  'what  especial  favor  is  it  that  the 
ear  is  permitted  a  readier  access  to  the  cells  of 
memory,  and  a  steadier  lodging  when  there,  than 
either  of  the  other  organs?  Pictures,  poetry, 
thoughts,  hatred,  loves,  promises  of  course  are  all 
more  fleeting  than  tunes  !  These  we  may  let  be 
burled  for  years;  they  never 'moulder  In  the 
grave,  they  come  back  as  fresh  as  ever,  yet  show- 
ing the  depth  at  which  they  have  lain  by  the  se- 
cret associations  of  joy  or  sorrow  they  bring  with 
them.  There  is  no  such  pitiless  invoker  of  the 
ghosts  of  the  past  as  one  bar  of  melody  that  has 
been  connected  with  them ;  there  is  no  such  sigh 
escapes  from  the  heart  as  that  which  follows  in 
the  train  of  some  musical  reminiscence. —  Quar- 
terhj  Reviei6. 


f\n  %xU. 


Hesper  —  The  Evening  Star.  At  Cot- 
ton's well  known  store  in  Tremont  Row,  there 
is  now  on  exhibition  an  ideal  bust  to  which  the 
name  of  Hesper  has  been  given  by  the  fair 
artiste  ■whose  work  it  is.  The  sculptor  is  Miss 
Harriet  Hosmer,  a  young  lady  of  Waterto^wn, 
of  whose  remarkable  talent  in  this  department  of 
art  we  had  heard  something  previously,  on  the 
completion  of  the  bust  of  Napoleon,  of  which 
some  account  will  be  found  below.  The  Hesper 
we  consider  a  very  remarkable  production  as  the 
woi'k  of  so  young  an  artist,  and  of  a  lady.  It 
represents  the  Evenii\g  Star,  personifying  it  by  a 
female  head  of  full  size,  crowned  -n'ith  poppies, 
the  emblematic  star  upon  her  brow,  and  the 
crescent  moon  upon  her  breast.  The  expression 
of  the  face  is,  in  some  respects,  quite  successful ; 
-tlrer-cnrtlines"of  the  lower  portToil '  treing  very 
delicate  and  beautiful,  but  the  brow  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  face  seem  a  little  heavy  and  not 
entirely  correspondent  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
lower  part.  The  extraordinary  success  of  the  fair 
sculptor  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  her  ■work 
which  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless  inspection, 
and  the  evident  power  of  imagination  and  true 
conception  displayed  in  the  work  are  enough  to 
disarm  criticism,  and  almost  compel  us  to  surren- 
der at  discretion.  Miss  Hosmer,  we  understand, 
is  about  to  spend  several  years  in  Rome,  to  receive 
from  Mr.  Crawford  a  thorough  Instruction  in  the 
divine  art  to  which  she  has  determined  to  devote 
herself.  We  find  in  the  New  York  Tribune  the 
following  account  of  the  Hesper  and  of  the 
artiste,  which  we  are  tempted  to  transfer  entire  to 
our  columns. 


a  ne^w  star  in  the  arts. 
The  title  has  a  double  sense  ;  for  the  young 
ai'tist  is  a  new  star  in  the  constellation  of  Ameri- 
can genius,  and  the  production  which  first  makes 
her  known  to  the  world  is  The  Evening  Star. 
The  name  of  this  young  aspirant  for  fame  is 
Harriet  Hosmer.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a 
skilful  and  experienced  physician  in  Watertown, 
Mass.  and  Is  little  more  than  twenty  yeai-s  of  age. 
In  her  own  circle  she  has  long  been  spoken  of  as 
a  girl  of  strong  character,  peculiar  In  her  habits 
and  pursuits,  holding  in  light  esteem  the  elegant 
frivolities  with  which  her  sex  generally  employ 
their  time,  and  uniformly  refusing  to  pay  society 
the  perpetual  tribute  of  conventional  small  coin, 
by  which  the  viorVX  always  tries  to  enslave  the 
genius  of  women,  and  generally  with  success. 
Miss  Hosmer  preferred  the  silence  of  the  woods 
to  the  buzz  of  drawing-rooms.  She  hunted  but- 
terflies, climbed  trees  for  crow's  nests,  rowed  a  boat 
hke  Ellen  Douglass,  and  managed  hoi-ses  as    1 1- 
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fearlessly  as  Fanny  Kemble.  But  througli  all 
Nature  the  hand  of  Art  was  ever  beckonrng;  to 
her.  She  observed  the  form,  the  proportions,  the 
grouping  of  all  things.  Her  drawings  and  statu- 
ettes in  plaster  very  early  indicated  a  good  deal 
of  talent,  and  she  was  so  earnest  in  these  pursuits 
that  her  father  built  a  small  studio  for  her  in  his 
garden,  where  she  could  devote  the  hours  to  her 
favorite  occupations'  without  danger  of  interrup- 
tion. Two  years  ago,  she  made  for  her  father  a 
very  fine  copy  in  marble  of  the  bust  of  Napoleon 
as  he  appeared  at  St.  Helena.  All  her  friends 
perceived  that  she  had  uncommon  talent  for  sculp- 
ture ;  but  I  think  no  one  was  prepared  for  the 
genius  manifested  in  a  bust  she  has  just  completed. 
The  poetic  conception  of  the  subject  is  the  crea- 
tion of  her  own  mind,  and  the  embodiment  of  it 
is  all  done  by  her  own  hands ;  even  the  hard, 
rough,  mechanical  portions  of  the  work.  She 
employed  a  man  to  chip  ofi'  some  large  bits  of 
marble  ;  but  as  he  was  unaccustomed  to  assist 
sculptors,  she  did  not  venture  to  have  him  cut 
within  several  inches  of  the  surface  she  intended 
to  work. 

This  beautiful  production  of  her  hand  and  soul 
is  called 

Hesper,  the  Evening  Star. 
It  has  the  face  of  a  lovely  "maiden  gently  falling 
asleep  with  the  sound  of  distant  music.  Her  hair 
is  gracefully  arranged,  and  intertwined  with  cap- 
sules of  the  poppy.  A  star  shines  on  her  fore- 
head, and  under  her  breast  lies  the  crescentmoon. 
The  hush  of  evening  breathes  from  the  serene 
countenance,  and  the  heavily  drooping  eye-lids. 
I  felt  tranquihzed  while  looking  at  it,  as  1  do  when 
the  rosy  clouds  are  fading  into  gray  twilight,  and 
the  pale  moon-sickle  rises  slowly  over  the  dim 
woods. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  this  bust  seemed 
to  me  worthy  of  its  lovely  and  life-like  expression. 
The  swell  of  cheek  and  breast  is  like  pure,  young, 
healthy  flesh,  and  the  muscles  of  the  beautiful 
mouth  are  so  delicately  cut  it  seems  like  a  thino- 
that  breathes, 

One  has  no  need  to  qualify  praise  by  sayino- 
this  is  au  extraordinary  production  for  a  woman, 
and  a  Aery  juuug  woman,  too.  It  is  certainlr 
eminently  feminine  in  its  character,  but  the  best 
sculptors  of  our  country  need  not  feel  ashamed  to 
have  produced  such  a  work.  If  Aliss  Hosmer's 
future  efforts  are  of  progressive  excellence  from 
this  starting-point,  a  world-wide  celebrity  awaits 
her. 

Her  father  was  not  aware  that  he  was  trainincr 
his  only  child  for  such  result ;  and  had  he  not 
been  unconscious  what  the  germ  would  unfold, 
he  probably  could  not  have  aided  nature  so  well 
as  he  has  done.  The  death  of  her  little  sister 
made  him  willing  to  sacrifice  everj'  thing  to  in- 
sure her  health ;  therefore  he  encouragetTher  to 
live  in  the  woods  and  on  the  rivers,  and  was  wise 
enough  not  to  insist  upon  conquering  her  aver- 
sion to  the  thousand  Lilliputian  cords  by  which 
society  binds  down  the  bodies  and  souls  of  women. 
She  inherited  strong,  good  sense,  but  she  did  not 
inherit  a  genius  for  Art.  Whence  came  the  glo- 
rious endowment?  It  was  the  growth  of  her 
unfettered  life,  of  her  free  communion  with  riv- 
ers, trees  and  stars.  If  she  had  gone  to  parties, 
and  returned  calls,  and  consulted  miUiuers  for 
new  fashions  as  most  young  ladies  do,  the  Even- 
ing Star  would  never  have  unveiled  its  transcend- 
ent beauty  to  her  soul.  Though  in  the  full  flush 
of  eager,  _  youthful  aspiration.  Miss  Hosmee 
places  a  just  value  upon  scientific  rules.  Few 
artists  among  us  have  such  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy.  Her  father's  profession  was  of 
service  to  her  iu  this  respect ;  but  she  was  not 
satisfied  until  she  had  gone  through  a  systematic 
course  of  anatomical  instruction.  It  does  not 
comport  with  Bostonian  ideas  of  propriety  to  ad- 
mit women  to  medical  lectures  and  experiments, 
whatever  faculties  they  may  have  to  be  devel- 
oped, or  however  high  may  be  the  object  to 
which  they  propose  to  consecrate  those  faculties. 
There  is  more  freedom  in  the  West  in  this  re- 
spect; therefore  the  energetic  girl  went  tc  St. 
Louis,  where  she  devoted  an  entire  winter  to 
medical  lectures  and  anatomical  drawings.  Her 
constant  refusal  to  attend  parties,  and  her  unre- 


mitting application  to  Science,  as  the  handmaid 
of  Art,  of  course  appeared  very  eccentric  to 
some.  The  world  is  assuredly  moving  onward, 
but  it  is  very  slow  to  learn  that  AVoman,  also,  has 
a  right  to  be  an  individual.  The  world  is  prone 
to  treat  genius  as  the  Tom  cat  treated  the  "  Ugly 
Duck,"  in  Andersen's  inimitable  story.  "  Can 
you  purr  ?"  he  enquired ;  and  when  he  found  his 
own  accomplishment  was  wanting,  he  contempt- 
uously set  clown  his  companion  as  a  fool.  Even 
the  ducks  only  observed  that  his  ways  were  dif- 
ferent from  their  ways ;  they  did  not  conjecture 
that  his  peculiarities  were  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  hatched  from  a  swan's  egg.  But  when 
his  plumage  was  grown,  kindred  swans  recognized 
and  welcomed  him. 

Miss  HosMER  proposes  to  visit  Kome  for  a  few 
years,  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  sculptor  by 
profession.  May  her  genius  meet  as  cordial  a 
reception  thei'e  as  the  duck  did  when  he  discov- 
ered his  kindred  and  swam  towards  them  on  them 
on  the  bright  waters. 

If  she  wins  the  laurel  crown  which  now  seems 
floating  over  her  youthful  brow,  she  will  do  even 
more  for  the  cause  of  Womanhood  than  for  the 
cause  of  Art.  A  truly  great  work  performed, 
like  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  in  hterature,  and  the 
Hesper  in  sculpture,  does  more  to  elevate  Woman 
than  a  hundred  conventions  to  maintain  her 
rights.  Whoever  does  a  thing  trell,  proves  her 
riffht  to  do  it.  That  species  of  argument  is  un- 
answerable. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  world  has  pro- 
duced so  few  artists  of  celebrity  amoug  women. 
Music,  the  soprano  of  the  Arts,  would  seem  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  feminine  genius,  being  the 
expression  of  sentiment  and  passion,  in  the  most 
graceful  and  pliable  of  forms ;  but  as  yet  there  is 
no  woman  whose  name  ranks  high  among  musical 
composers.  Several  women  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  painting,  but  no  one  approaches 
the  greatness  of  Raphael  or  Titian.  Sculptors 
among  women  have  been  more  rare.  A  few 
meritorious  works  have  been  produced,  but  none 
likely  to  live  through  all  time.  God  speed  all 
who  devote  themselves  to  these  noble  and  beauti- 
ful ]:inTs;nii«  -witli  genuino  earnestness  of  soul. 

Mi's  Jameson,  speaking  of  female  artists,  says : 
"  In  general,  the  conscious  power  of  maintaining 
themselves,  habits  of  attention  and  manual  indus- 
try, the  application  of  our  feminine  superfluity  of 
sensibility  and  imagination  to  a  tangible  result — 
have  produced  fine  characters."  x.  y.  z. 
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The  Musical  Convention. 

(Concluded.) 

9.  The  Sacred  Concert. 

This  took  place  on  the  Wednesday  evening  of 
the  second  week,  when  the  Melodeon  was  well 
filled  with  audience  at  a  low  price,  and  the  stage 
well  packed  with  singers,  numbering  from  four  to 
five  hundred  apparently.  The  chorus  was  of 
course  rather  miscellaneous  in  its  composition, 
since  the  same  seats  contained  the  old  nucleus  of 
former  conventions,  the  pupils  and  raw  recruits 
of  this  year,  and  a  sprinkling  of  volunteers  from 
the  choirs  of  Boston  and  the  neighborhood.  For 
accompaniment,  Mr.  Cutler  presided  at  the  organ, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Southard  at  a  grand  piano,  and 
Mr.  N.  Fitz  at  a  square.  The  music  consisted  of 
a  selection  from  the  "  Classical  Choruses,"  and 
from  the  Oratorio  of  "  David,"  which  had 
formed  the  material  for  practice  during  all  the 
evening  sessions. 

The  parts  of  "  David "  were  sung  from  the 
new  collection  of  psalmody,  &c.,  before  alluded 
to,  called  the  "Melodia  Sacra."  We  think  it 
some  improvement  on  the  everlasting  manufacture 


of  psalm  books,  to  allow  something  solid,  like  an 
oratorio,  to  occupy  half  the  space  of  the  volume 
and  so  far  reduce  the  multiplication  (without 
variety)  of  the  old  used  up  long  and  short  staple 
of  the  psalm-tune.  But  in  the  name  of  good 
taste  and  the  popular  need  of  knowing  good  and 
great  music,  why  select  Neukomm's  "  David," 
when  there  are  so  many  grander,  deeper,  more 
inspired  works,  which  deserve  first  to  be  known  ? 
How  long  shall  the  musical  instincts  of  the  people 
be  kept  out  of  the  golden  portion  of  their  birth- 
right, Handel,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  &c.,  when  it 
may  be  as  easily  procured  as  cheaper  "  German 
silver."  Neukomm  is  at  least  but  a  learned  and 
clever  composer  ;  he  has  no  title  to  rank  among 
the  inspired  masters  of  the  art ;  and  "  David," 
though  for  some  time  "  popular,"  because  effec- 
tive in  a  superficial  sense,  and  performed  year 
after  year  by  our  Handel  and  Hajxln  society, 
soon  exhausted  its  charm  with  the  genuine  music- 
lovers.  Herhaps  the  ears  of  the  country  choirs 
and  singing  schools  are  tickled  by  the  often  re- 
turning jingle  of  its  common-place  chorus  of 
"  Victory,"  sure  to  cut  short  any  deep  and  rich 
passage  of  harmony,  which  may  seem  to  promise 
well  for  a  few  bars  ;  or  their  imaginations  may  be 
hugely  excited  by  the  musical  smiting  of  Goliath 
in  the  forehead  ;  or  generally  they  may  find  the 
choruses  less  difficult  and  less  above  the  ordi- 
nary standard  of  the  Thanksgiving  anthem  of 
domestic  manufacture.  But  precisely  for  all  these 
reasons,  do  the  people  need  the  more  to  be  fed 
upon  better  meat,  until  they  shall  know  the  taste 
of  what  is  good.  —  Of  course,  we  do  not  deny 
that  there  are  many  beautiful  and  pleasing  things 
in  "  David,"  and  here  and  there  a  truly  efiective 
chorus ;  and  some  of  them  gave  pleasure  on  this 
occasion ;  but  we  speak  out  of  a  sense  of  economy 
of  our  musical  privileges : — when  there  is  so  much, 
which  we  only  need  to  know,  that  isJiTst  rate,  why 
spend  the  time  and  pre-occupy  the  market  with 
what  is  only  second  or  third  rate  !  —  But,  perhaps 
it  is  too  ungracious  in  us  to  give  no  thanks  for 
what  we  get,  because  we  do  not  get  the  very  best. 
Therefore  imderstand  xis,  Messrs.  Editors  of  the 
"  Melodia  Sacra,"  and  take  in  good  part  this  di- 
gression.    We  come  back  to  the  Concert. 

Of  the  singers,  some  knew  the  music  well, 
having  sung  it  often  in  the  "  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  &c. ;  others  had  barely  broken  ground 
in  it  for  the  first  time  at  this  Convention ;  of 
course  some  were  well  "  up  "  in  it,  some  lagged, 
and  many  only  got  into  step  occasionally  so  as  to 
make  part  and  parcel  of  the  harmonious  move- 
ment. All  this  was  to  be  taken  into  the  account ; 
nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  view  it  as  much 
more  than  an  extemporaneous  affair ;  an  indiffer- 
ent performance  was  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
be  expected,  and  whatever  excellent  or  good 
points  were  realized,  were  fit  signals  for  a  more 
joyous  applause  than  would  be  admissible  in  a 
standard  and  artistic  presentation.  Several  such 
points  there  were.  A  few  of  the  choruses  came 
out  with  a  unanimity,  an  emphasis,  and  a  balance 
of  voices,  that  left  comparatively  little  to  be  de- 
sired ;  while  others  were  confused  and  lame,  the 
desperate  race  between  the  lumbering  organ  and 
the  two  pianos  doing  not  much  to  reassure  the 
timid  or  subdue  the  over-venturous  chorister. 
Yet  after  the  unpromising  rehearsals  before 
alluded  to,  —  especially  that  of  the  preceding 
evening,  wo  were  truly  astonished  to  hear  so 
much  of  order  brought  forth  out  of  chaos.     Mat- 
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ters  had  been  a  good  deal  meaded  in  the  morning 
by  an  hour's  drill  extraordinaire^  under  ]\Ir. 
Southard's  baton,  upon  the  choruses  that  suffered 
Tvorst  the  night  before.  Of  the  solo  parts  too, 
we  must  praise  the  singing  of  "  Return,  0  David," 
that  sweet  pastorale,  by  Miss  Bothamlt,  whose 
sweet,  clear,  flexible  sopi-ano  seemed  adapted  to 
such  music.  Also  the  tenor  songs  by  Mr.  Low, 
who  has  truly  a  delicious  quality  of  voice,  of  good 
compass,  smooth  and  flexible  and  even,  and  very 
gracefully  and  expressively  modulated  in  all 
strains  of  a  cantahile  and  gentle  character.  In 
recitative,  and  in  all  declamatory  passages,  where 
a  bold  and  crisp  delivery  of  the  voice  was  needed, 
he  was  less  effective.  But  there  was  a  tenor 
organ,  with  apparently  good  natural  feeling  of 
music,  worthy  of  sound  cultivation.  Miss  Bond 
displayed  a  rich,  large,  penetrating  quality  of 
voice,  which  it  would  seem,  should  do  somewhat 
the  same  good  service  as  that  clarion  soprano  of 
Miss  Stone's,  upon  the  top  of  a  great  Ilandelian 
chorus.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  us  at  aU  finely 
attempered  to  strains  of  solo  melody,  and  was 
often  forced  in  the  high  passages  into  a  painful 
substitute  for  musical  tone. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  choruses,  that  from  Cher- 
ubini  was  impressive,  but  the  one  from  Bellini 
was  sung  the  best,  and  with  "  more  of  a  will "  on 
the  part  of  the  singers.  It  would  have  been 
very  pleasing,  but  for  the  incongruity  of  sacred 
words.  Miss  Bothamlt  needs  still  a  deeper 
musical  culture,  physically  and  spiritually,  before 
essaying  in  public  the  arduous  height  of  "  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth ; "  her  delivery  of  it 
lacked  sustained  dignity  and  purity  and  loftiness 
of  style ;  yet  it  was  creditable  as  an  exercise  for 
a  young  singer.  Much  of  the  time  the  move- 
ment was  hurried.  —  K  there  were  other  solos, 
we  cannot  at  this  late  hour  recall  them.  Under 
the  circumstances  we  feel  bound  to  congTatulate 
the  conductors  and  participators  in  that  concert 
on  a  greater  success  than  might  reasonably  have 
been  feared.  Still  more  so  of  the  next  night : 
10.  The  Miscellaneous  Concert. 

This  was  really  brilliant.  The  choruses  from 
the  "  Union  Glee  Book,"  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Southard,  were  finely  performed  ;  especially 
that  excellent  piece  of  his  own,  before  alluded 
to :  "  When  thou,  O  Stone,"  &c.,  which  was 
repeated  at  the  close  of  the  concert  by  request. 
The  rich,  distinct  body  of  the  middle  parts  (altos 
and  tenors)  moving  with  individual  character  in 
the  hannony  of  the  whole,  was  refreshing  and 
strengthening  to  hear ;  and  the  fugued  conclusion 
told  impressively.  The  light,  cheerful  chorus  by 
B.  F.  Baker,  too,  "When  o'er  lake  and  forest 
streaming,"  was  spirited  and  quite  acceptable  in 
its  way.  The  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
sang  solos,  showed  a  laudable  aspiration  in  their 
selection  of  pieces.  Miss  Fkanklin  gave  us 
Mozart's  lovely  and  most  touching  andante : 
Porgi  amor,  from  the  "Marriage  of  Figaro," 
with  a  mezzo  soprano  voice  of  much  rich- 
ness and  expressiveness,  and  with  some  good 
ideas  of  style  ;  only  she  never  attenuates  or  varies 
the  round,  even  volume  of  her  tone,  so  that  there 
is  a  heaviness  and  want  of  elasticity  about  her 
singing ;  and  moreover  the  piece  was  hardly 
taken  slow  enough.  But  welcome,  we  say,  heart- 
ily welcome  to  symptoms  of  a  re-action  in  the 
public  taste,  or  in  the  taste  of  teachers,  who,  in- 
stead of  the  ambitious  tou7-s  de  force  of  Verdi 
and  of  Donizetti,  seem  to  be  inspiring  their  pupils 


with  a  desire  to  drink  from  such  pure  wells  of 
song  as  Mozart,  Weber,  and  the  hke.  We  will 
patiently  hear  these  good  things  "  murdered " 
sometimes,  for  the  hope  there  is  in  knowing  that 
they  are  beginning  to  be  studied. 

We  must  credit  jSIiss  Bothamly  for  the  same 
good  intention  in  undertaking  the  glorious  scena 
from  "  Der  Freyschiitz " :  Und  ob  die  Wolke, 
&c.,  which  she  sang  in  English.  But  she  must 
learn  that  lesson  anew ;  blot  out,  if  possible,  her 
whole  present  style  of  singing  it  and  make  a 
clean  new  beginning.  For  it  was  altogether  a 
false  conception  of  the  music.  It  was  a  painful 
effort  to  Italianize  and  Donizetti-ize  a  music 
which  knows  nothing  of  all  that.  Think  of  in- 
terpolating a  series  of  those  common-place  operatic 
cadenzas,  —  elaborate  ones  too,  —  into  that  chaste 
and  even  strain  of  prayerful  melody :  Leise,  leise, 
fromme  Weise,  which  does  not  admit  of  the 
slightest  note  of  ornament !  The  same  sophisti- 
cation extended  through  all  the  melodies  and  re- 
citatives of  the  whole  scena ;  time  and  accent 
wrong ;  a  vain  attempt  to  force  the  music  into 
some  likeness,  which  it  was  not  in  it  to  affect, 
with  the  fashionable  Italian  patterns  to  which 
singers'  tastes  are  now-a-days  so  almost  generally 
moulded.  Our  sympathies  were  with  the  fair 
singer  ;  it  did  not  seem  to  be  Jier  fault;  she  had 
the  voice,  the  power  of  execution,  the  soul  appar- 
ently, for  something  truer  ;  but  to  such  hot-house 
nursing  are  our  young  and  tender  plants  ex- 
posed. 

There  was  a  creditable  tenor  song_  by  Mr. 
Frost,  and  several  others  now  lost  to  our  mem- 
ory in  the  thick-coming  and  commingling  currents 
of  events.  We  could  not,  however,  see  the  good 
of  inti'oducing  the  hacknied  sentimental  duet : 
"  I've  wandered  in  dreams,"  except  to  show  its 
worthlessness  in  the  company  of  good  music. 
There  would  have  been  other  songs  and  duets,  but 
for  the  welcome  surprise  of  Sig.  Bassini's  violin, 
and  the  voices  of  Mme.  Widejiann  and  Mons. 
Genibrel,  who  sang  cavatinas  from  La  Favorita, 
I  Lombardi,  &c.,  with  what  eclat  we  have  before 
recorded.  After  these  splendors  the  native  stars 
were  pardonably  shy,  and  hence  the  wise  resort 
to  a  repetition  of  Mr.  Southard's  Glee. 

This  article  has  already  reached  au  uncon- 
scionable length,  or  we  should  wish  to  speak  of 
certain  pleasant  episodes  which  varied  and  bright- 
ened the  course  of  the  Convention ;  —  of  songs 
volunteered  or  elicited  by  enthusiastic  persever- 
ance of  request,  from  various  singers ;  of  the  ex- 
cellent samples  of  bass  singing  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Boot,  now  of  New  York,  though  from  the  first 
identified  with  Boston  classes  and  conventions; 
of  the  sparkling  little  feast  of  brass  instrumental 
music,  kindly  contributed  one  afternoon  by  Mr. 
Schnapp's  "  Serenade  Band ; "  of  the  breaking  up 
social  soire'e  on  the  last  evening ;  &c.,  &c.  But 
we  must  here  close,  thanking  the  conductors  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  full  of  suggestion  and  of  inter- 
est—  although,  as  we  began  with  saying,  more 
interesting  in  the  future  possibilities  than  in  re- 
sults already  realized,  much  room  as  there  was 
for  congratulation  even  in  these.  If  we  have 
made  any  individual  criticism,  it  has  not  been  in 
any  spirit  of  unkindness  or  of  levity,  but  from  a 
sincere  desire  to  point  out  ways  to  better  and  still 
better  things.  And  as  to  any  personality,  we 
disclaim  the  slightest  particle  thereof.  Read 
what  our   correspondent,   A.  W.  T.,  writes  on 


another  page,  and  let  us  hope  and  labor  for  an 
improved,  a  glorious  Convention  next  year ! 


Tie  Marseillaise  of  German  Origin. 

The  Rhine  Musik-Zeitung,  [edited  by  Dr. 
BischofF  of  Bonn,  but  published  at  Cologne]  coil- 
tains  an  interesting  article,  in  which  the  origin  of 
the  Melody,  to  which  Koguet  de  Lisle  wrote  his 
Freedom's  HjTnn,  is  again  brought  into  discussion. 
Though  not  decisive,  it  casts  doubt  at  least  upon  the 
sentimental  tale,  to  which  Lamartine  has  recently 
given  new  currency.  That  the  music  was  of 
German  origin  is  an  old  opinion.  One  report 
makes  it  partially  a  production  of  J.  F.  Reichardt, 
—  at  all  events  this  is  a  mistake  ■ — ■  and  partially 
an  old  popular  German  melody.  Even  the  poet 
Roguct  de  Lisle  was  attacked,  and  the  real 
authorship,  when  once  the  doubt  was  raised,  was 
attributed  to  George  Forster.*  The  doubt  of  de 
Lisle's  authorship  of  the  Marseillaise  was  strength- 
ened by_the  fact  that  in  1830  the  Liberty  song. 
La  Parisienne,  borrowed  its  melody  from  that  of 
a  popular  song  of  Northern  Germany,  which  in 
the  years  1813-15  was  sung  by  the  English-Ger- 
man Legion,  and  the  Hanoverians,  and  by  these 
troops  probably  brought  to  France.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  regard  to  this,  —  and  the  fact  was  well 
known  also  to  the  French  musicians.  More 
thorough  investigations,  however,  and  especially 
an  article  in  the  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale,  in  the 
year  1848,  written  by  a  German  doctor,  seemed 
in  the  meantime  clearly  to  prove,  that  Roguet  de 
Lisle  was  also  the  composer  of  the  music  of  his 
song  ;  the  Sculptor  David,  of  Angers,  was  said  to 
have  heard  this  from  the  author's  own  mouth. 
Now,  however,  an  ariicle  by  Castil  Blaze  in  the 
France  Musicale  gives^the  matter  au  entirely  new 
appearance.     He  says : 

"  In  the  year  1778,  Madame  de  Montesson  had 
a  theatre  constructed  in  her  hotel,  and  labored  for 
it  as  poetess,  actress  and  singer  down  to  1785,  the 
year  in  which  her  consort,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
died.  Here  for  the  first  time,  in  the  year  1782, 
was  heard  a  German  song  consisting  of  chorus 
and  refrain,  a  melody  of  several  verses,  which 
ten  years  later,  like  a  volcanic  irruption,  burst 
forth  upon  the  world  with  a  new  text,  given  it  by 
Roguet  de  Lisle,  an  officer  of  the  Geuie  corps. 
Gluck's  triumphs  in  Paris  had  raised  respect  and 
admiration  for  German  music  to  the  highest  pitch, 
when  Julien,  the  elder,  then  vioHnist  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  produced  this  beautiful  composition  in  the 
concerts  at  Madame  de  Montesson's.  The  highly 
aristocratic  and  noble  assembly  applauded  and 
received  with  their  high  approbation,  a  song  which 
at  that  time  expressed  only  sentiments  of  deep 
and  tender  feeling,  and  did  not  yet  possess  that 
strength,  that  sometimes  brutal  fury,  which  in 
later  times  thousands  of  voices  have  given  to  it ; 
in  a  word,  a  melody  which  became  the  Marseilla'ise, 
and  carried  fire  and  sword  and  desolation  into  the 
domains  of  the  feudal  nobility. 

"  The  melody  was  afterwards  attributed  to 
various  composers.  First  to  Julien  who  had  in- 
troduced it  at  the  Concerts  at  jMadame  Montes- 
son's ;  then  to  Gossec,  Pleyel,  Mehul,  who  har- 
monized and  arranged  it  for  orchestra ;  he  gave  it 
a  characteristic  and  powerful  harmony,  which  it 
lost  when  the  musical  vandals,  who  followed,  in 
July  1830,  changed  and  degraded  it;  others  have 

*  Forster  .ind  Keichardt,  the  author  and  the  composer 
of  the  jS'iglitiugale's  Nest. 
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honored  Dalayrac  as  the  author.  Nobody  at  that 
time  thought  of  Kogiiet  de  Lisle  as  the  author  of 
the  music  to  his  hymn,  and  they  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  German  melody,  sought  in  vain  for  the 
creator  of  this  precious  pearl.  The  forty-nine 
melodies  which  Koguet  de  Lisle  appended  to  the 
Marseillaise  when  he  published  his  fifty  French 
airs,  would  have  proved  fully,  that  he  was  only 
the  author  of  the  te.xt  of  the  Marseillaise,  if  at 
that  time  there  had  been  the  least  doubt  on  the 
point  among  well  informed  musicians.  If  you 
now  ask  me,  who  was  then  the  author  of  this  pow- 
erful and  exciting  melody,  I  reply,  by  requesting 
you  to  tell  me,  who  was  the  tavern  musician 
guilty  of  having  patched  together  the  strains  of 
La  Parisienne." 


HuKEYiNG  Beethoven's  Music.  We  are 
glad  when  we  can  quote  any  high  authority 
against  the  modern  tendency  to  accelerate  the 
tempo  in  orchestral  music  in  an  unreasonable 
manner,  as  if  speed  were  the  sole  condition  of 
vivacity.  Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  in  a  letter  from 
Frankfort,  which  appears  in  the  New  York  Musi- 
cal World,  relates  an  interview  with  Professor 
SCHINDLEK,  the  biographer  of  Beethoven. 

"  He  has  many  relics  of  Beethoven  which  he 
values  very  highly.  He  conversed  for  nearly 
two  hours,  with  great  interest,  on  his  favorite 
author,  and  his  works.  He  says  that  Beethoven 
is  played  in  quicker  time  now  than  formerly,  and 
especially  the  allegros  in  his  symphonies.  These, 
he  thinks,  lose  much  of  their  true  eS'ect  by  the 
quickness  of  the  time  in  which  they  are  played. 
The  first  violin,  or  the  leading  melody,  is  heard, 
but  the  inner  parts  lose  their  efficiency.  He 
thinks  Mendelssohn  has  injured  Beethoven,  by 
giving  his  great  influence  in  favor  of  the  quicker 
movement.  He  illustrated  and  proved  his  re- 
marks on  the  degree  of  quickness  with  which 
Beethoven  himself  directed  his  own  compositions, 
by  anecdotes  of  Hummel,  Hiller,  Czerny,  and 
others,  who  all  agreed  as  to  the  general  fact.  He 
makes  the  same  remark,  also,  with  reference  to 
Mozart  and  Haydn.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  time  is  now  taken  quicker,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  compositions  of  these  mastere, 
than  it  was  when  they  themselves  directed  it; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  restored. 
Modern  associations  and  habits  seem  to  require 
the  change;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  had 
Beethoven  lived,  he  too  might  have  changed  with 
the  times.  Prof.  Schindler  remarked,  that  in 
Paris  he  has  heard  Beethoven  played  with  very 
great  perfection,  notwithstanding  the-  quickness 
of  the  time.  The  inner  parts  were  there  distinct- 
ive and  clear,  but  generally  it  is  not  so." 


m 


1^  Some  Boston  correspondent  of  the  London 
Musical  World  writes  as  follows  to  that  paper. 

"  The  New  Music  Hall  is  rapidly  approximat- 
ing a  finish.  It  will,  in  some  respects,  be  far 
ahead  of  the  Metropolitan  Hall.  It  is  hardly 
needed  in  this  city,  and  will  pay  a  feeble  interest 
to  the  stockholders.  It  is  strange  that  every 
magnificent  project  started  in  Boston  must  be 
stained  with  the  imprint  of  the  hand  of  mean- 
ness !  In  the  case  of  the  new  Hall,  after  the 
immense  cost  of  the  building  and  decorations,  an 
old  organ,  unfit  for  a  second-rate  church,  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  building.  Why  not  carry  out  a 
uniform  design,  and  procure  a  large  and  new  in- 
strument, especially  designed  and  manufactured 
fortheHaUV" 

The  correspondent,  if  he  knew  anything  at  all 
of  the  matters  of  which  he  pretends  to  write, 
must  have  known  that  his  statement  was  simply 
false.  We  understand  that  it  is  intended  to 
place  in  the  Music  Hall  an  organ  of  the  first 
class,  as  fine  an  instrument  as  can  be  obtained. 


We  hope  too  that  it  will  be  Boston  made,  as  we 
need  not  go  away  from  our  own  city  to  get  an 
instrument  that  shall  be  every  way  worthy  of  the 
Hall  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  We  wish,  by 
the  way,  that  the  English  papers  would  resort  for 
their  information  on  matters  musical,  as  well  as 
other  matters  in  this  country,  to  some  more  re- 
liable source  than  the  Neio  York  Herald  (from 
which  the  Musical  World  often  quotes,)  which 
seems  to  be  their  chief  dependence,  and  their 
heau  ideal  of  an  American  newspaper,  or  to  the 
letters  of  anonymous  correspondents.  The  at- 
tempted slur  at  Boston  meanness  in  the  letter  re- 
ferred to,  needs  no  refutation  or  contradiction. 


Provision  fob  the  Musicians.  Apropos 
to  this  topic,  on  which  we  recently  copied  (at  the 
request  of  a  musician)  an  article  from  a  London 
journal,  see  now  the  report  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Am.  Musical  Fund  Society,  in  New  York,  under 
our  head  of  Intelligence. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

liocal. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  local  musical  intelligence  that 
will  give  more  pleasure  than  the  announcement  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  ]Mr.  August  Fkies,  after  an  absence  of  several 
months  in  Europe,  where  he  has,  we  believe,  been  pur- 
chasing music  for  the  libraries  of  the  Musical  Fund  Soci- 
ety and  the  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club.  We  received 
from  Mv-  Fries,  whom  we  had  to-day  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  home,  the  most  agreeable  accounts  of  our 
friends  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Parker  of  this  city,  who  make 
their  home  this  winter  in  Leipsic,  where  they  are  indus- 
triously engaged  in  the  study  of  music.  We  learned 
also  from  him  that  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
Mile.  Caroline  Lehmans,  of  whom  we  gave  some  ac- 
coimt  in  a  former  number,  which  render  it  certain  that 
she  will  come  to  America  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
in  company  with  her  brothers. 

Mile.  Lebniann  has,  we  understand,  received  the  most 
flattering  oflers  to  induce  her  to  rfimain  in  her  native 
countiy,  but  has  detei'mined  to  try  her  fortune  here. 
Before  her  departure  for  America  she  is  to  appe.ar  at  the 
Opera  in  Hamburg,  as  Fid^s  in  Le  Prophete,  Romeo  in 
I Monteccki  e  Capuhtti,  and  in  several  other  roles  of  the 
same  rank.  We  have  seen  some  highly  complimentary 
notices  of  her  performances  abroad,  and  think  we  may 
confidently  anticipate  much  pleasure  from  hearing  her 
in  Boston,  where  she  will  make  her  first  appearance,  in 
connection,  of  course,  with  the  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Cluh, 
for  whom  probably  a  brilliant  season  is  in  prospect. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Kimball,  of  the  Boston 
Museum,  has  engaged  Madame  Widemann,  (of  whom 
some  a  notice  will  be  found  in  another  column,)  to 
give  one  or  more  Concerts  at  the  Museum.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  that  music  and  singers  of  such  a  char- 
acter are  to  be  made  familiar  to  the  many  frequenters 
of  this  establishment,  who  would  hardly  be  able  to 
attend  the  concerts  of  such  artists,  at  the  usual  prices. 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Kimball  will  not  stop  short  in 
this  good  work,  but  give  his  patrons  many  more  eutef- 
tainmeuts  of  the  same  sort. 

In  the  New  Music  Hall,  a  Boston  audience  is,  at  last  and 
for  the  first  time,  to  be  seated  comfortably.  More  infa- 
mously uncomfortable  and  crowded  quarters  than  it  has 
been  hitherto  the  misfortune  of  Boston  audiences  to  be 
packed  in,  from  a  time  to  which  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  we  do  not  believe  exist  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  and  any  improvement  in  this 
respect  will  be  most  welcome.  The  seats  of  the  new 
Hall  are  actually  comfortable,  and  compared  with  those 
of  our  other  public  halls,  positively  luxurious.  We  have 
tried  a  sample  seat,  and  find,  by  actual  experience  that 
every  individual  will  have  abundant  room,  in  every 
direction,  and  a  well  cushioned  and  well  stuflfed  seat. 

We  would  again  call  attention  to  the  New  Series  of 
Afternoon  Concerts  by  the  Germania  Serenade  Band,  an 
advertisement  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  column. 


To  those  who  have  attended  the  former  Concerts,  the  sim- 
ple announcement  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  their  at- 
tendance in  the  new  Sei-ies,  which  commences  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  next  at  3  o'clock,  at  the  Melodeon. 

Mk.  Henry  Bandt  Is  the  gentlem.an  from  Baltimore, 
who  has  assumed  the  agency  of  the  Germania  Musical 
Society.  —  See  Card. 

Mr.  Helmsjiullek  is  about  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
Providence,  where  he  will  give  lessons  on  the  piano, 
guitar,  &c.,  and  continue  to  compose  pieces,  some  of 
which  are  already  contracted  for  by  publishers. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  grave  legislators  yielding  for  a 
moment  to  gentler  influences  and  turning  aside  fi-om  the 
acerbities  and  pei'sonalities  which  characterize  the  pro- 
ceedings, even  of  our  highest  legislative  bodies,  to  the 
.  consideration  of  matters  such  as  form  the  subject  of  the 
following  resolution  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Representa- 
tives.    Happy  Blakely  Family !     Happy  Legislators ! 

Hall  of  House  of  Representatives,  \ 
Indianapohs,  May  31, 1852.      J 
"  Blakely  Family:"  —  I  have  the  honor  to  commu- 
nicate to  you  the  following  resolution  adopted  this  day  by 
the  Indiana  House  of  Representatives. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  '  Blakely  Family '  be  respectfully 
requested  to  favor  this  House  with  a  few  patriotic  songs 
in  this  Hall  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  this 
evenmg."  I  am  very  respectfully, 

Geoege  L.  Stilel, 
Clerh  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Ne-w  York. 

Mme.  Anna  Thillon  has  been  engaged  by  Manager 
Thorne,  of  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House,  and  will  per- 
form a  short  engagement  on  the  opening  of  the  House  on 
the  first  of  September. 

Ajieeican  Musical  Fund  Society.  A  meeting 
was  held  at  three  o'clock,  Monday,  (30th  ult.)  at  Metro- 
politan Hall.  Henry  C.  Watson  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  .lohn  C.  Scherpf  appointed  Secretary. 

The  chairman  stated  the  objects  of  the  Society. 
Heretofore,  he  said,  when  a  poor  musician  was  com- 
pelled by  poverty  or  misfortune  to  abandon  the  practice 
of  his  professional  pursuits,  it  was  necessary  to  send 
round  a  subscription  list  to  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  in  such  cases  the  bui'den  of  the  relief  almost 
entirely  fell  upon  a  few  humane  persons.  A  society  of 
this  nature  was  suggested  as  a  remedy;  aud,  although  a 
little  ditference  existed  at  first  amongst  them,  as  to  the 
best  method  of  bestowing  relief,  yet  tlie  Society  was 
organized  on  its  present  basis,  and  it  has  now  succeeded 
to  their  entire  satisfaction.  An  immediate  relief  fund 
was  established,  from  which  many  poor  members  have 
been  relieved,  and  one  buried.  Assistance  has  been 
received  from  many  persons  not  connected  with  them, 
particularly  artists,  and  their  funds  are  now  increased 
to  $7,000.  Although  this  is  gratifying,  yet  there  is 
something  more  wanted.  The  objects  and  condition  of 
their  Association  are  not  sufficiently  before  the  public. 
The  comparatively  limited  state  of  their  means  has  pre- 
vented them  from  employing  the  services  of  the  press 
in  the  usual  manner;  but,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  said 
the  press  has  come  forward  in  a  praiseworthy  manner, 
and  up  to  this  has  given  them  support.  He  wished  that 
an  appeal  were  now  made  to  these  gentlemen  to  give 
their  assistance  on  the  approaching  occasion,  and  it  may 
be  the  means  of  increasing  their  funds  by  some  thou- 
sand dollars. 

John  A.  Kyle  proposed  a  resolution,  that  a  circular  be 
addressed  to'  the  members  of  the  press,  explanatoi-y  of 
the  objects,  position  aud  prospects  of  the  Society,  and 
requesting  them  to  urge  the  support  of  it  upon  the 
public. 

The  Society  has  only  ©7,000,  and  it  is  required  by  the 
Legislature  that  they  have  $20,000  before  any  of  it  can 
be  employed  to  adv-antage.  This  they  were  expected  to 
have  in  three  j'Cars,  and  the  time  will  be  now  shortly 
passed.  An  opportunity  is  now  ofiered  to  the  public  to 
patronise  them,  and  if  there  were  no  other  motive  than 
the  novelty  of  a  concert,  in  which  all  the  military  bands 
in  the  city  will  take  part,  it  should  be  sufficient  attrac- 
tion, and  if  well  patronised,  it  will  be  an  honor  to  New 
York  as  well  as  a  benefit  to  the  Society. 

This  resolution  being  adopted,  another  made  by  Mr. 
T.  Roberts  to  the  effect  that  an  appeal  be  made  to  all 
musicians  generally  to  form  Committees  for  the  purpose 
of  disposing  of  as  many  tickets  as  possible,  was  also 
passed. 

Mr.  Roberts  proposed  that  a  serenade  be  given  to 
Madame  Sontag  as  soon  after  her  arrival  as  practicable. 
A  discussion  ensued  upon  this  as  to  the  propriety  of  a 
public  reception.  The  Secretary  read  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  the  Private  Secretary  of  Madame  Sontag, 
which  see"  below,  wherein  he  advises  that  the  reception 
be  strictly  artistical.  It  was  agreed  that  the  suggestion 
be  adopted. 

Resolutions  were  passed  inviting  other  musical  socie- 
ties to  co-operate  with  them,  and  empowering  the  Com- 
mittee to  increase  their  numbers,  and  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  serenade.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
now  tendered  to  Walter  E.  Harding,  Esq.,  for  haviu; 


BOSTON,      SEPTEMBER     4,      1852. 


given  the  use  of  the  Metropolit^^n  Htill  free  of  charge  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

We  may  hi^re  state  that  very  considerable  improve- 
ments are  being  made  in  this  fine  building.  A  new 
hotel,  the  La  Farge,  is  to  be  in  connection  with  it,  so 
that  the  concert-room  is  to  be  entered  through  the  hotel. 
Two  fine  stair  cases  are  to  be  made  at  each  of  the  en- 
trances; so  that  in  case  of  panic  within,  a  means  of  exit 
is  aflbrded.     The  work  progi-esses  rapidly. 

New  York,  Aug.  20, 1852. 

Dear  Sir,— Having  been  informed  that  one  of  the  objects  of 
to-day's  meeting  of  the  A.  M.  F.  S.  is  the  taking  into;  conside- 
ration the  practicability  of  a  public  demonstration  in  honor 
of  Madame  Sontag's  approaching  visit  to  this  country,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you  an  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  her  with  the  last  steamer. 

"  You  can  now  see  that  I  have  very  well  succeeded  in.  se- 
curing the  services  of  taleutea  artists  for  my  concerts.  This 
import-ant  matter  thus  disposed  of,  I  have  only  to  recommend 
you  every  caution  with  regard  to  my  debut.  I  have  received 
so  much  contradictory  advice  that  I  am  quite  puzzled,  but  I 

am  inclined   to  think  that  that  given  to  me  by  Mr. ,  the 

Americiin  Ambassador  at ,  is  the  best.    He  says  :  '  I  have 

spoken  with  many  of  my  countrymen  about  your  visit  to 
America,  and  your  chances  of  success.  Those  hkely  to  kno\V^ 
feel  convinced  that  you  have  a  very  great  one.  Also,  all  ad- 
vise you  doing  what  you  intend  :  that  is,  putting  yourself 
under  no  management ;  address  yourself  to  the  public  through 
your  talent,  and  prevent  your  busiuess-men  resorting  to  those 
extraordinary  measures  which  some  of  your  predecessors  have 
adopted.' " 

I  am  certain  that  every  mark  of  respect  offered  by  such  a 
distinguished  corporation  as  the  A.  M.  F.  S.  mil  be  highly 
prized  by  Madame  Sontag ;  yet  I  believe  you  will  but  consult 
her  interests  by  avoiding  a  public  reception,  and  making  the 
intended  demonstration  a  strictly  artistical  one. 

To  John  C.  Scherpf.  E:^q.,  Secretary  A.  M.  F.  S. 

N.  T.  Tnbwie,  21sl  ult. 

LONDON.  Her  Majesty's  THEATRE.--On  Satur- 
day Sonnambula  was  repeated,  when  the  charming  Char- 
tou  achieved  even  a  greater  success  than  on  the  first 
night.  Familiarity  with  the  house  seemed  to  have  given 
her  more  commaucl  of  voice,  for  she  displayed  a  power 
in  the  finale,  and  a  volume  of  tone  we  had  not  heard  be- 
fore. ^Madame  Charton  was  liberally  applauded  througli- 
out,  and  was  recalled  at  the  end,  and  received  with 
genuine  enthusiasm. 

On  Slonday  Balfe  took  his  benefit,  and  selected  Don 
Giovanni  for  his  opera,  with  relays  of  minor  entertain- 
ments from  minor  operas,  all  at  minor  prices.  The  bait 
was  good  and  took  hugely.  Balfe  and  Don  Giovanni 
brought  a  great  concourse,  but  the  opera  was  not  over- 
relished  by  the  mixed  million — we  opine,  from  a  lack  of 
sufficient  rehearsals Calzolari  made  an  excel- 
lent Ottavio,  and  sang  "II  mio  tesoro  "  magnificently, 
and  was  rapturously  encored ;  but  he  refused  the  encore, 
and  merely  came  forward  to  bow  his  acknowledgments. 
In  this  Signer  Calzolari  committed  n  decided  mistake. 
We  have  no  doubt  modesty  alone  prevented  him.  Filler 
or  more  perfect  singing  we  have  not  heard  from  any 
tenor  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  for  many  years.  La- 
blache  was  as  glorious  as  ever  in  Leporello,  and  was  less 
lavish  of  his  comic  touches  in  the  ghost  scene. 

C'lsikla  was  repeated  on  Thursday  with  ZtUc,  and  to- 
night, the  Bnrblcre  will  terminate  the  season. — London 
Musical  Wurhl,  Aug.  14. 

EoYAL  Italian  Opera. — On  Satui'day  the  Prqpheie 
was  repeated  and  drew  a  very  large  attendance.  The 
performance  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  excited  the  high- 
est enthusiasm. 

Music  at  Osborke  House. — A  performance  of  vocal 
music  took  place  on  Wednesday  night  week  before  her 
Majesty  and  the  royal  family.  The  following  was  the 
programme : — 

Duetto,  "  Aus  dieses  Tempels,"  Herren  Fonnes 

and  T.  Formes  (Jessonda).        .        .       Spohr. 
Gcsiinge,  "  Die  Maiennacht,"  "Das  Blumen 

Madschen,"  Mile.  Anna  Zerr    .         .       Dessatcer. 
Lied,  "  Das  Wirsthshaus,"  Herr  Foi-mes      Schubert. 
Lied,  "  Die  Keugierige,"  Herr  T.  Formes    F.  Sdmbert. 
Quartettino,  "  Nur  uiider  blode  Sladschen," 
Mile.  Anna  Zerr,  Mile.  Magner,  Herren 
Theo.  Formes  and  Formes  ( Martha )       Floioio. 
Arie,  "  Die  Krahe,"  Herr  Formes  .       Schubert. 

Romanze,  Sllle.  Anna  Zerr  (Faust)     .       Sj}ohr. 
Arie,  "Ach,  so  from,"  Herr  T.  Formes 

(Martha) Fhtcw. 

Notturno,  "  Mltternacht,"  Mile.  Anna  Zerr, 
Mile.  Manner,  Herreu  Formes,  and  T- 
Formes  (Martha)      ....       Fhtoio. 
After  the  performance  her  Majesty  conversed  some 
time  with  Mademoiselle  Anna  ZeiT,  and  complimented 
her  in  express  terms  on  her  singing." — lb. 

Mr.  J.  L.'  Hatton  is  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens. 
Fiorentini  has  declined  the  offers  made  her  from  Berlin 
— she  will  remain  in  England  to  sing  in  oratorios  and 
concerts.  Don  Pasquale  and  portions  of  Lucia  and  Son- 
nambida  were  recently  given  at  the  Lyceum  by  the  per- 
formers at  Her  Majesty's,  on  the  occasion  of  the  benefit 
of  Jlr.  Harris,  tlie  stage  manager  of  the  last  named 
establishment. 

BIRMINGHAM.     The  Birmingham  Gazette  gives  the 


following  account  of  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  famous 
festivals.  The  arrangements  are  now  in  active  progress 
for  the  Festival  of  1S52,  which  begins  on  the  7th  of 
September. 

"  The  Birmingham  Musical  Festival  may  be  said  to  be 
coeval  with  our  General  Hospital;  and  the  whole  of  the 
great  sums  which  it  has  been  the  means  of  raising  have 
been  appfied  in  assisting  the  growth  of  this  magnificent 
charity.  When  our  Festival  was  set  on  foot,  in  1769,  the 
Messiah  had  for  many  years  been  annually  performed  in 
London  for  the  benefit  of  our  Foundling  Hospital;  a 
practice  begun  by  Handel  himself,  and  continued  long 
after  his  death.  So  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  from 
the  "mighty  Master"  himself  that  the  founders  of  our 
Festival  took  the  idea  of  applying  it  pennanently  to  the 
benefit  of  one  great  benevolejit  establishment.  Tliis 
mode  of  application  has  been  peculiar  to  the  Birmingham 
Festival.  While  the  profits  made  by  all  others  have  been 
divided  among  a  number  of  objects  of  greater  or  less 
utility,  the  benefit  from  ours  has  been  concentrated  upon 
one,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
power  of  money  is  enhanced,  like  every  other  power,  by 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  a  single  point;  and  had  the 
immense  funds  realized  by  the  Birmingham  Festival  dur- 
ing the  greatest  part  of  a  century  been  frittered  away 
among  a  multitude  of  minor  purposes,  can  any  one  be- 
lieve that  the  sum  of  good  would  have  approached  the 
result  gained  by  the  constant  support  and  progressive 
growth  of  the  Bii-mingham  General  Hospital? 

"  The  people  of  Birmingham  and  its  neighborhood  know 
and  feel  tlie  good  done  by  the  General  Hospital;  but 
many  pereons  are  probably  not  aware  of  Its  vast  amount. 
Between  the  years  1779  —  when  the  Hospital  was  opened 
for  the  relief  of  sick  and  lame  poor,  without  limitation  as 
to  birth-place  or  settlement — and  1851,  83,475  in-patients, 
and  262,013  out-patients  —  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  poor  peofAe  have  been  admitted  and  have  re- 
ceived every  relief  which  careful  tending  and  skilful 
treatment  could  bestow.  AVhat  an  alleviation  of  human 
suffering !  This  sum  of  benefit,  too,  has  been  constantly 
increasing;  from  529  patients  in  the  year  1780,  to 
23,580  in  the  year  1850;  an  increase  of  good  which  has 
regularly  followed  the  gradual  increase  of  means,  and 
which,  in  time  to  come,  will  have  no  other  limit. 

"  Now  this  increase  of  means  has  fiowed  from  the 
Musical  Festival,  which  has  been  the  main  support  of 
the  Hospital,  and.  Indeed,  essential  to  its  very  existence. 
As  the  Hospital  has  grown,  the  Festival  has  supplied  the 
life-blood  which  has  fed  its  growth.  Such  has  been  the 
case  for  many  years  past,  and  such,  we  trust,  it  will  be 
for  many  years  to  come.  Our  Festival  has  flourished 
through  many  changes  of  musical  taste  and  fashion; 
and,  while  some  have  disappeared  and  othei's  languish, 
it  shows  no  signs  of  decay. 

"Its  long  existence  has  embraced  a  period  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  eventful  in  the  history  of  music, 
a  period  of  constant  and  rapid  progress.  And  this  pro- 
gi-ess  the  Birmingham  Festival  has  contributed  to  accel- 
erate, because  it  has  not  only  kept  pace  with,  but  has 
rather  been  in  advance  of,  the  taste  and  knowledge  of 
the  age.  In  truth,  when  we  penise  the  records  of  the 
Birmingham  Festival,  we  seem  to  be  reading  the  History 
of  Jlusic  for  three  quarters  of  a  century ;  for  we  find 
that  the  greatest  works  of  genius  in  every  branch  of  the 
art  have  been  bi'ought  under  the  notice  of'  our  provincial 
public  as  soon  as  they  were  known,  and  sometimes  be- 
fore they  were  known,  to  the  metropolis  itself;  nay 
more,  several  of  the  most  sublime  of  these  master-pieces 
have  derived  their  being  from  the  Birmingham  Festival. 
And  its  records,  in  like  manner,  bear  the  name  of  every 
great  artist,  vocal  or  instnimental,  who  has  appeared  in 
England  during  the  whole  period  of  its  duration." 

Paris. 

Mathieq  made  his  second  appearance  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  as  Eleazer,  in  the  Jewess.  Although  the  French 
papers  do  not  speak  so  highly  of  him  in  this  part  as  in 
that  of  Arnold,  in  William  Telly  thej  agree  iu  looking  on 
him  as  a  very  fine  singer. 

Bauche  made  his  debut,  at  the  Grand  Opera,  as  Raoul, 
in  the  Huyuenots. 

Madame  Tepesco  was  announced  to  make  her  first 
appearance  as  L(^onor,  in  La  Favo7'ite,  at  the  Grand  Op- 
era. 

Geiinany. 

DUSSELDORF.  A  correspondent  of  the  London 
Literary  Gazette,  who  is  evidently  an  Englishman,  writes 
to  that  journal  a  glowing  description  of  the  Dusseldorf 
festival  which  concludes  with  a  frank  acknowledgement 
that  even  the  London  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  must 
yield  the  palm  to  German  choristers. 

The  hall  in  which  this  festival  took  place  was  a  tem- 
porary structure  300  feet  long  by  200  broad,  and  beside 
the  great  mass  of  singers,  at  least  3,000  spectators  were 
pi'esent.  On  the  first  day  various  associations  had  a 
friendly  competition  for  seven  silver  cups  awarded  the 
seven  best  performances,  the  first  prize  being  worth  ^15. 
This  fell  to  the  Concordia  Society  of  Bonn.  The  Poly- 
hymnia of  Cologne  had  the  second  and  the  Choral  Society 
of  Neup  the  third.  The  writer  says  the  precision  attained 
was  generally  most  remarkable.  When  mistakes  oc- 
curred the  audience  were  not  slow  to  express  their  dis- 
content. The  applause  bestowed  on  good  singing  was 
loud  and  vociferous.  On  the  second  day  eight  societies 
competed  for  a  painting  to  be  awarded  the  best  comic 


song,  and  the  imitation  of  animals  were  very  droll.  On 
the  last  day  the  Grosses  vocal  and  instrumental  concert 
with  the  united  societies  in  chorus,  the  music  chiefly 
from  Beethoven,  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn  drew  from  the 
correspondent  this  comment.  The  choruses  were  quite 
glorious  and  the  entire  music  was  performed  in  a  style 
)-arely  equalled.  Oh,  that  we  had  such  choruses 'in 
Exeter  Hall.  D.  Schumann  and  D.  Knappe  conducted 
this  performance,  and  Mme.  Schumann  with  Mile. 
Wieck  played  Weber's  variations  from  Preciosa  in  a 
brilliant  manner. 

Dusseldorf  was  illuminated  on  Sunday  evening,  and 
the  various  societies  with  bands  of  music  and  colored 
lanterns  marched  about  the  streets. 

The  singing  of  the  hymn  by  Mendelssohn,  So  rucht 
denn  in.  die  Muiide,  by  the  Bonn  choralists,  created  una- 
bated enthusiasm.  At  the  concerts,  Mme.  Schumann 
(Clara  Wieck)  was  the  chief  pianiste;  her  sister  also 
played.  Mile.  Schloss  was  the  leading  vocalist.  Herr 
Schumann's  Jtdtus  Ccesar  overture  was  executed,  as  also 
Beethoven's  Op.  124  in  C.  A  new  work,  The  Calm  of 
the  Sea,  by  Herr  Fisher,  of  Mayence,  was  also  performed. 

Madame  Lagrange  had  been  engaged  for  the  Vienna 
Opera  at  a  vciy  high  salary,  and  will  therefore  not  be 
available  this  winter. 

Mile.  Wagner,  the  subject  of  such  contests  between 
the  proprietors  of  the  rival  Operas,  is  singing  at  Hamburgh 
with  great  success. 

SPAIN,  &c.  Mr.  Swift,  the  English  tenor,  is  engaged 
to  sing  at  the  Italian  Opera  House  in  Lisbon,  at  which 
Mme.  Castellan  will  be  the  prima  donna.  The  IMadrid 
Opera  House  will  open  on  the  2d  of  October,  with  Verdi's 
DueFoscan;  Signora  Capriania  prima  donna,  Roppa 
tenor,  and  Colletti  baritone.  Mme.  Clara  Novello  and 
Mile.  Angri  will  make  their  debuts  in  the  second  week  in 
Rossini's  Sejnir amide;  Bellini's -Ser/^?7ce  c/i  Tenda,  Doni- 
zetti's Martiri.  Verdi's  Lidsa  Miller  and  LomLardi  w\ll 
also  be  given. 


CONSTANTINOPLE.  Servais,  the  celebrated  violon- 
cellist has  been  presented  recently  to  the  Sultan  by  the 
Belgian  Charg^  d'affairs.  He  came  from  Bucharest, 
after  having  passed  through  the  whole  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  Russian  provinces;  and  had  been  everywhere 
received  with  every  mark  of  the  admiration  due  to  his 
unrivalled  talent.  The  Princes  had  made  liim  many  rich 
presents,  and  he  had  given  some  very  productive  concerts. 
After  having  perfomied  before  the  Grand  Tm'k,  who  in 
a  devoted  lover  of  music,  he  returns  to  St.  Peterburg  by 
the  way  of  Moscow. 

H.    S.   CUTLER, 
Organist  at  tUe  CBiiircSa  of  tlac  Advent. 

address  — No.   88  Tremomt  St.,   Boston. 

22  tf 

INSTRUCTION    IN   VOCAL    MUSIC. 

"ilTRS.   M.   A.   HAMM'S  JUVEIVIIiE  CI.ASS  for 

IVJ.  Instructidn  iu  A'ockI  Music  will  be  formed  at  her  resi- 
dence, No.  C65  WASHINGTON  STREET,  commencing  Sept. 
8t.h.  It  is  desirable  that  parents  wishing  their  children  to 
acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  rudi?nents  of  Vocal  Music 
should  have  them  entered  at  the  commencement  of  the  term. 
Days  of  tuition,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  commencing  at  3 
o'clock.     Terms,  ©1,  payable  in  advance. 

N.  B.  Mrs.  II. 's  Evening  Class,  for  Gentlemen  and  Ladies, 
will  be  formed  at  the  above  place,  the  13th  of  September,  com- 
mencing at  7  1-2  o'clock.     Terms,  Ijr2  per  quarter.  22  2t 

Ne^v  Series— Change  of  Day. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS, 

AT  THE  MELODEON, 

By   the   Oei'mama    §ca'euadc    Band. 

THESE   CONCERTS  will  re-commetii-e  on  WEDNESDAY, 
Sept.  8Hi,  nt  3  o'chrk,  P.  31.,  and  be  continued  EVERY 
WEDNESDA  Y,  at  the  same  hour. 

Packa;res  containing  four  ticlcets,  at  50  cents  a  package,  can 
be  obtained  at  the  usual  places,  and  at  the  door  ou  the  after- 
noons of  the  Concerts,  where  single  tickets  at  25  cents  each, 
may  also  be  had. 

[TT^  Tickets  issued  for  the  former  series  are  good  for  this. 
21  tf  G.  SCIINAPP,  Leader ^Sm.  Tremont  St. 

NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAIVIA  MUSICAt  SOCIETY  res- 
pectfully inform  their  friends  and  the  public  in  general, 
that  Mr.  F.'  H.  Hemismoileu's  duties  as  the  .\gent  for  the 
Company  ceased  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  that  from  this 
day,  Mr.  HENRY  BANDT  will  attend  to  all  their  business 
affairs. 

Newport,  August  24, 1852. 21  3t 
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Discascs  of  tlie  Eye  and  Ear. 

R.  P.  A.  VOX  MOSCHZISKER,   German  Ocu- 
list, may  be  consulted  on  all  the  maladies  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear,  at  Xo.   131   Somerset  Street. 

Boston,  July  28.  17  2m         a. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


MUSICAL  TADE  MECUM. 

MANUAl,  of  the  SCIENCE  of  BIUSIC, 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  WANTS   OF 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOLARS. 

Bt  HERMAN  S.  SARONI, 
Editor  of  "  3Iarx^s  3Iusical  Composition y''''  etc. 

THIS  work  is  what  its  title  imports,  a  most  useful  compan- 
ion to  every  musician  and  amateur,  and  an  inT;duable  aid 
to  every  student.     The  work  is  divided  into  Kix  general  parts, 
as  follows,  viz. 
Part  I  — Melody. 
Part  II.— Rhythm. 

Part  III. — Organology, — (Descriptions  of  the  various  human 
voice.s,  and  different  instruments,  together  with  their  scales, 
and  the  manner  of  their  notation.) 

Part  IV.  —  Harmony  and  Composition  —  The  Elementary 
Forms. 

Part  T. — Harmony  and  Composition — The  iEsthetic  Forms. 
Part  VI- — The  Artistic  Execution  of  Music. 
To  these  are  added  a  Condensed  History  of  Music  by  Epochs, 
and  a  very  full  and  carefully  arranged 

Al.PHABETICAIi    INDEX, 
containing  not  only  the  terms  emploj-ed  in  the  book,  but  also 
all  the  terms  used  by  musical  writers  with  their  explanations. 

The  work  forms  a  handsome  duodecimo  volume,  printed  on 
superfine  paper  and  elegantlj'  bound  in  cloth. 

Price, ©1.25 

Just  published  by  MASON  &  LAW, 

23  Park  Row,  New   York. 
21  3t  OLIVER  DITSON,  Boston. 

THIRD  EDITION,  NOW  READY, 

OF  THE 

Translation  of  MARX'S  GREAT  WORK  on 
MUSICAL    COMPOSITION. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MUSICAL  COMPO- 
SITION,  of  Dr.  A.  B.  5Iarx,  of  Berlin,  is  celebrated  as 
the  ]\LA  S  TER  TREA  TISE  on  this  subject,  and  any  enume- 
ration of  its  merits  seems  superfluous.  Competent  judges  are 
unanimous  in  bestowing  the  highest  praise  on  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Saroni  has  translated  the  original.  The  publishers 
have  received  strong  testimonials  of  approbation  from  Messrs. 
Scharfenberg,  Willis,  Root,  Bradbury,  and  Jackson,  of  New 
York;  Mest^rs.  Webb  and  Kreissman,  of  Boston,  and  other 
distinguished  teachers  and  professors;  and  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter,  recently  received,  "will  show  in  what  esti- 
mation the  translation  is  held  by  Dr.  MARX,  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  original. 

Berlin,  June  23d,  1852 

Gentlemen, — Your  polite  communication  and  the  copy  of  a 
translation  of  my  work  on  Musical  Coviimsition^  have  been 
duly  received,  for  which  accept  my  warmest  thanks.  *  *  *  * 

I  find  that  your  translator  {as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from 
a  somewhat  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  English  language) 
has  done  his  work  very  j?r«c;ica//i/  and  successfully ;  and  I  beg 
you  to  express  to  him,  as  also  to  the  eminent  men  who  have 
honored  my  work  with  their  approval,  my  sincerest  thanks  ; 
and  also  yourselves  to  accept  the  same  for  the  very  elegant 
btyle  of  the  edition.  *  *  *  * 

~  The  present  volume  comprises  all  that  portion  of  the  original 
work  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  at  all  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  this  country,  and  embraces  two  of  the  German  books, 
viz. :  The  Elements  of  Musical  Composition,  and  the  Harmoni- 
zation of  a  Melody,  including  Chorals  and  Popular  Songs. 

The  rapid  sale  of  two  editions  has  proved  its  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  our  musical  teachers  and  students.  It  forms  an 
elegant  octavo  volume,  in  cloth. 

Price, S2.50 


Published  by 
21 3t 


MASON  &  LAW, 
23  Park  Row,  New   York. 
OLIVER  DITSON,  Bost07i. 


"  TUe  Last  Stugins  Boole," 

THE    MELODIA    SACRA. 

Br  B.  F.  BAKER  and  A.  N.  JOHNSON. 

THIS  work  will  be  ready  about  the  first  of  August,  and  it 
is  believed  will  meet  the  real  wants  of  Music  Teachers, 
Music  Societies,  and  Choirs,  better  than  any  work  ever  pub- 
lished.    Besides  an  unsurpassed  collection  of 

METER    TUNES    AND    SET    PIECES, 
it  will  contain  the 

"ORATORIO  OP  DAVir," 

simplified  for  the  use  of  Musical  Societies  and  Conventions, 
with  an  ORGAN  or  PIANO  FORTE  ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Also, 

FIFTY-FOUR.    ORGAN    nVTERIiUDES, 

by  GEORGE  E.  BRISTOW,  Organist  and  Musical  Director  at 
St.  John's  Church,  New  York,  and  a 

Protestant  Episcopal  Cliiircli  Service, 

by  H.  S.  CUTLER,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Boston. 

No  pains  have  "been  spared  to  make  this  Collection,  of 
Sacred  Music  SUPERIOR  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
published  in  this  oountry.  To  secure  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, orders  should  be  sent,  as  early  as  possible,  to 

A.  N.  JOHNSON,  36  School  Siretl,  Boston,  or 
W.  B.  BILLINGS,  8  Park  Place,  New    York. 
Price,  $7  per  dozen.  20  tf 

HE'WS'    PATENT 
AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE- 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St..  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 


BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall  Asso- 
ciation are  ready  to  receive  apphcations  for  the  use  of 
their  HALL  and  LECTURE  ROOM,  (entrance  on  Bumatead 
Place  and  on  Winter  Street,)  by  Religious  Societies,  for  the 
purpose  of  regular  worship  on  Sundays,  after  the  15th  of  No- 
vember next. 

The  Music  Hall,  furnished  with  Organ,  &c.,  will  seat  three 
thousand  persons,  and  the  Lecture  Room,  eight  hundred. 
Written  applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  at 
No.  39  Court  Street,  who  will  give  such  further  information  as 
shall  be  desired.  FRANCIS  L.  BATCHELDER, 

10    tf  Clerk  B.  M.  H.  A, 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF   THE 

PIANOFORTE,SINGING  &.GUITAR, 

a  Seneca  St.,  corner  Harrison  Avenue. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANQEB,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 
Boston,  July  31.  3m 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  34:4:  AVashingtou   Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  HEP  AIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIANO   FORTE    MANUFACTUREB, 

334:  '^Vashiugton    Street,  Bostoii. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

N.   D.    COTTON, 

IMPORTER  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAISTING  JIATEKIALS, 

Wo.  13  Treiuout  Row,  Boston. 

%*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

No.  129  Wasliington   Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  EANCT 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents — for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

E.   H.  WADE, 

197  "Wasliington   Street,   Boston. 

PUBI-ISHER  &.  DEAIiER  IK  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchaudise  of  every  description.  Publisher 
of  BERTINI'^S  METHOD  FOR  THE' PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.    PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  published  by  W.  H.  Oakes,  C.  Brablee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &.  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  !fP24  to  SSU  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  BLVTER  for  two  female 
Toices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

The  Nis:ktingale''s  Nest,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  pei-form  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.    Price,  ^6  the  dozen. 

Also  BErEn's  New  Instrlictions  for  the  Piano;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing^  by  Julius  Knorr,  a  work  higlily  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.    Price,  5p2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Aifred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Ton  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  coUection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.     tf 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementaiy  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TONES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.,  Boston. 


%*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  IVo.  3G  ScUool  Street, 

(a  short  distance  fx-om  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Keed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 


NEW   ORGAN   VOLUNTARIES- 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

American  Church  Organ  Voluntaries. 

CAREFULLY  ARRANGED  expressly  for  the  use  of  Organ- 
ists who  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  extemporise 
with  ease,  by  H.  S.  Cutler,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  A.  N.  Johnson,  Organist  at  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston.  These  Voluntaries  are  mostly  arranged  in  close  har- 
mony, and  can  readily  be  played  at  sight  by  those  who  can 
play  common  church  music.  They  are  specially  adapted  to 
American  church  service  with  regard  to  length,  &c.  and  are 
sufficient  in  number  to  enable  any  Organist  to  use  them  ex- 
clusively if  desired.  Price  Spl.  Forwarded  by  mail,  postage 
free,  for  ®1.25. 
PubUshedby  ~  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

Ji    tf  36  School  St.,  opposite  City  Hall. 
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[Translated  for  this  Journal.] 

WEBER'S    DER    FREYSCHUTZ. 

BY  HECTOR   BERLIOZ. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  it  Is  almost 
cold ;  the  wind  groans,  the  trees  cry  and  are 
agitated  ;  the  clouds  scud  over  the  heavens ; 
melancholy  memories  are  awakened.  .  .  .  Seems 
it  not  that,  thus  sorrowfully  moved,  it  should  be 
easy  for  me  to  speak  of  the  work  and  of  the 
artist  that  just  now  pre-occupy  our  musical  world 
exclusively  ?  Yet  it  is  not  so.  Certain  impres- 
sions are  so  deep,  the  ardor  of  certain  enthusi- 
asms is  so  chaste,  and  there  are  reminiscences  of 
youth  connected  with  such  painful  circumstances, 
that  the  heart  bleeds  to  let  them  escape.  I  seem 
to  have  lived  a  century  during  the  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  day 
when  for  the  fii-st  and  last  time  Webee  passed 
through  Paris.  He  was  on  his  way  to  London, 
to  witness  there  the  failure  of  one  of  his  cTief- 
d'ceuvres  (his  "  Oberon  "),  and  die.  How  I  longed 
to  see  him  then !  with  what  palpitations  I  followed 
him,  the  evening  when,  already  suffering  and  a 
few  hours  before  his  fatal  departure  for  England, 
he  wished  to  be  present  at  the  resumption  of 
Olympie  !  My  pursuit  was  vain.  The  morning 
of  that  very  day,  Lesueur  had  said  to  me :  "I 
have  just  received  a  visit  from  Weber!  Five 
minutes  sooner  you  would  have  heard  him  play- 
ing to  me  upon  the  piano  entire  scenes  of  our 
scores ;  he  knows  them  all ! "  Entering  a  music 
store  a  few  hours  after : 


"  If  you  only  knew  who  was  sitting  there  a 
moment  since  1 " 

—  Who  then  ? 

—  "  Weber ! " 

Arriving  at  the  Opera  in  the  evening,  and 
hearing  the  crowd  repeat:  "Weber  just  passed 
through  the  green  room ;  —  he  has  gone  back 
into  the  hall ;  —  he  is  in  the  first  boxes."  I  des- 
paired of  ever  being  able  to  reach  him.  But  it 
was  all  useless ;  nobody  could  point  him  out  to 
me.  Just  the  reverse  of  those  poetical  appari- 
tions of  Shakspeare,  visible  to  all,  he  remained 
invisible  to  one  alone.  Too  unknown  to  dare  to 
write  to  him,  and  without  friends  in  a  position  to 
present  me  to  him,  I  had  to  go  off  without  a  sight 
of  him.  O !  if  the  inspired  men  could  divine 
the  great  passions  which  their  works  engender ! 
if  it  were  given  to  them  to  discover  those  admi- 
rations of  a  hundred  thousand  souls  concentrated 
and  absorbed  in  one,  ho-w  aweet  it  would  be  to- 
them  to  be  surrounded  by  them,  to  receive  them, 
and  find  consolation  in  them  from  the  envious 
hatred  of  some,  the  unintelligent  frivolity  of 
others,  and  the  tediousness  of  all ! 

In  spite  of  his  popularity,  in  spite  of  the  tre- 
mendous eclat-  and  vogue  of  Der  FreyscMtz,  in 
spite  of  the  consciousness  he  undoubtedly  had  of 
his  own  genius,  Weber,  more  than  any  one  per- 
haps, woidd  have  been  happy  at  these  obscure 
but  sincere  adorations.  He  had  written  admira- 
ble pages,  treated  by  the  virtuosos  and  the  critics 
with  the  most  disdainful  coldness ;  his  last  opera, 
and  his  grandest,  Eitryanthe,  had  only  half  suc- 
ceeded ;  it  was  permissible  for  him  to  feel  some 
anxiety  about  the  fate  of  Oberon,  considering  that 
for  such  a  work  it  needs  a  public  of  poets,  a 
parterre  of  the  kings  of  thought ;  —  finally,  the 
king  of  kings,  Beethoven  himself,  for  a  long  time 
had  failed  to  appreciate  him.  We  may  conceive 
then  that  he  might,  as  he  wrote  at  that  time,  have 
doubted  his  own  musical  mission,  and  that  he 
died  of  the  blow  which  struck  his  Oberon. 

If  the  difference  was  great  between  the  des- 
tiny of  this  marvellous  score  and  that  of  his 
eldest,  the  FreyschUtz,  it  is  not  that  there  is  any- 
thing vulgar  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  fortunate 
elect  of  popularity,  anything  mean  in  its  forms, 
anything  false  in  its  brilliancy,  anything  tumid 
or  emphatic  in  its  language.  He  has  hot  placed 
the  one  more  than  the  other  under  the  patronage 
of  the  executants ;  he  has  never  made  the  least 
concession  to  the  puerile  demands  of  fashion,  or 
the  still  more  imperious  requirements  of  the  great 


proud  singers.  He  was  as  simply  true,  as  proudly 
original,  as  much  an  enemy  to  formulas,  as  digni- 
fied in  the  face  of  the  public,  whose  applause  he 
would  not  buy  by  any  cowardly  condescension, 
in  short  as  great  an  artist  in  the  Freyscltiiiz  as  in 
the  Oberon.  But  the  poesy  of  the  first  is  full  of 
movement,  of  passion  and  of  contrasts.  The 
supernatural  there  brings  in  strange  and  violent 
effects  ;  melody,  harmony  and  rhythm  combined 
thunder,  blaze  and  lighten  ;  all  conspires  to  rouse 
the  attention  smartly.  Moreover,  the  personages, 
taken  in  common  life,  find  more  numerous  sym- 
pathies ;  the  portrayal  of  their  sentiments,  the 
painting  of  their  manners  occasion  too  sometimes 
the  employment  of  a  less  lofty  style,  which, 
restored  by  an  exquisite  elaboration,  acquii-es  an 
irresistible  charm  even  for  those  who  despise 
musical  sweatmeats,  and,  thus  adorned,  seems 
like  the  ideal  type  of  art,  a  miracle  of  invention. 

In  "  Oberon,"  on  the  contrary,  although  human 
passions  play  a  great  part  in  it,  the  fantastic  still 
predominates,  but  it  is  a  graceful,  calm,  fresh 
Kfantasy.  Instead  of  monsters  of  horrible  appa- 
ritions there  are  choirs  of  aerial  spirits,  sylphs, 
undines  and  fairies.  And  the  language  of  these 
gently  smiling  people,  a  language  by  itself,  which 
borrows  its  principal  charm  from  harmony,  whose 
melody  is  conspicuously  vague,  whose  rhythm, 
slow  and  veiled,  often  becomes  difficult  to  seize, 
and  so  much  the  less  intelligible  to  the  crowd,  as 
its  finenesses  cannot  be  perceived,  even  by  mu- 
sicians, without  an  extreme  attention  added  to  a 
great  liveliness  of  imagination.  The  German 
reverie  no  doubt  sjTnpathizes  more  easily  with 
this  divine  poesy ;  for  us.  Frenchmen,  it  would 
only  be,  I  fear,  the  subject  of  a  curious  study  for 
an  instant,  soon  ending  in  fatigue  and  ennui. 
There  was  an  opportunity  to  judge  when  the 
troupe  from  Carlsruhe  came  in  1828  to  give 
representations  at  the  theatre  Favart.  The 
chorus  of  undmes,  that  song  so  softly  cadenced, 
which  expresses  a  happiness  so  pure  and  so  com- 
plete, is  composed  of  only  two  tolerably  short 
strophes.  But  as  the  constantly  sweet  inflexions 
balance  themselves  upon  a  slow  movement,  the 
attention  of  the  pubUc  died  out  at  the  end  of  a 
few  measures ;  after  the  first  couplet  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  audience  was  evident,  they  mui-mured, 
and  to  make  the  second  repeat  heard  became 
impossible ;  they  attempted  it  but  once. 

"V^Tiatever  the  difliculty  of  making  "  Oberon  " 
popular  with  us,  the  popukrity  of  the  "Frey- 
schiitz  "  was  rapid,  general,  and  seems  not  likely 
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to  decline.  The  mise  en  scene  of  this  masterpiece 
at  the  Opera,  has  just  revived  it ;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  will  still  grow.  The  public  com- 
preheiids  now  and  appreciates  in  its  ensemble  and 
in  its  details  this  composition,  which  once  seemed 
to  it  merely  an  amusing  eccentricity.  It  sees  the 
reason  of  things  obscure  till  now ;  it  recognizes 
in  Weber  the  severest  unity  of  thought,  the  most 
exact  sense  of  expression,  of  dramatic  fitness, 
joined  to  a  superabundance  of  musical  ideas 
employed  with  a  reserve  full  of  wisdom,  to  an 
imagination  whose  immense  wings  nevertheless 
never  carry  the  author  beyond  the  limits  where 
the  ideal  ends  and  the  absurd  commences. 

It  is  in  fact  difficult,  in  the  old  or  the  new  school, 
to  find  a  score  so  irreproachable  in  all  points  as 
that  of  Der  Freyscli'dtz ;  so  constantly  interesting 
from  one  end  to  the  other;  whose  melody  has 
more  freshness  in  the  various  forms  with  which  he 
invests  it ;  whose  rhythms  are  more  captivating, 
whose  harmonic  inventions  more  numerous,  more 
salient,  and  whose  employment  of  masses  of  voices 
and  mstruments  more  energetic  without  eiforts, 
more  sweet  without  affectation.  From  the  end 
of  the  overture  to  the  last  accord  of  the  final 
chorus,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  find  a  measure 
the  suppression  or  the  change  of  which  would 
seem  desirable.  Intelligence,  imagination,  genius 
shine  in  all  parts  with  a  powerful  radiance 
which  only  an  eagle's  eye  could  bear,  unless  a 
sensibility  as  inexhaustible  as  it  is  chaste,  softened 
its  brilliancy  and  spread  over  the  hearer  the  sweet 
shelter  of  its  veil. 

The  overture  is  crowned  queen  to-day  ;  no  one 
thinks  of  contesting  it.  It  is  quoted  as  the  model 
of  its  kind.  The  theme  of  the  Andante  and  that 
of  the  Allegro  arc  sung  every  where.  There  is 
one  which  I  must  cite,  because  it  has  been  less 
remarked  and  because  it  moves  me  more  than  all 
the  rest.  It  is  that  long  moaning  melody,  flung 
by  the  clarinet  across  the  tremolo  of  the  orches- 
tra, like  a  distant  complaint  scattered  by  the 
winds  in  the  depths  of  the  woods.  That  strikes 
right  to  the  heart;  and,  for  me  at  least,  that  vir- 
ginal strain,  which  seems  to  exhale  towards  heaven 
a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre  harmony  roars 
and  menaces  beneath  it,  is  one  of  the  most  novel, 
most  poetic  and  most  beautiful  contrasts  which 
modern  art  has  produced  in  music.  In  this  in- 
strumental inspiration  you  may  easily  recognize 
already  a  reflection  of  the  character  of  A<.athi, 
which  is  soon  to  be  developed  with  all  its  impas- 
sioned candor.  Yet  it  is  borrowed  from  the  role 
of  Max.  It  is  the  exclamation  of  the  young 
hunter  in  the  moment  when,  from  the  height  of 
the  rocks,  he  fathoms  with  his  eye  the  abysses  of 
the  infernal  vale.  But  a  little  modified  in  its 
contours,  and  instrumented  in  this  manner,  this 
phrase  completely  changes  its  character  and 
accent. 

The  author  possessed  to  a  supreme  degree 
the  art  of  working  these  melodic  transforma- 
tions. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  study  separately 
each  phase  of  a  work  so  rich  in  various  beauties. 
The  principal  traits  of  its  physiognomy  too  are 
very  generally  known.  Every  one  admires  the 
sarcastic  gaiety  of  Kilian's  couplets,  with  the  re- 
frain of  the  laughing  chorus ;  the  surprising  effect 
of  those  women's  voices  grouped  in  the  major 
second,  and  the  boisterous  rhythm  of  the  men's 
Voices  which  complete  this  bizarre  concert  of 
railleries.     Who  has  not  felt  the  despondency,  the 


desolation  of  Max,  the  touching  kindness  which 
breathes  in  the  theme  of  the  chorus  seeking  to 
console  him,  the  exuberant  joy  of  those  robust 
peasants  starting  for  the  chase,  the  comical  plati- 
tude of  that  march  played  by  the  village  artisans 
at  the  head  of  liilian's  triumphal  procession  ;  and 
that  diabolical  song  of  Caspar,  with  its  laughing 
grimace,  and  that  savage  clamor  of  his  grand  air : 
"  Triumph  !  Triumph  !"  which  in  so  menacing  a 
manner  prepares  the  final  explosion  !  All  now, 
amateurs  and  artists,  listen  with  rapture  to  that 
delicious  duet,  in  which  are  sketched  from  the 
outset  the  contrasted  characters  of  the  two  young 
maidens.  This  idea  of  the  master  once  recog- 
nized, one  has  no  more  difficulty  in  following  its 
development  to  the  end.  Agatha  is  always  tender 
and  dreamy ;  while  Annette,  happy  child  who 
never  loved,  is  always  pleased  with  innocent 
coquetries ;  always  her  joyous  prattle,  her  linnet's 
song,  give  out  sparkling  sallies  in  the  midst  of  the 
interviews  of  the  two  anxious  lovere,  pre-occupied 
with  sadness.  Nothing  escapes  the  hearer  of 
those  sighs  of  the  orchestra  during  the  prayer  of 
the  young  virgin  awaiting  her  affianced  lover,  of 
those  sweetly  strange  murmurings,  where  the 
attentive  ear  seems  to  hear  "  The  low  sound  of 
the  night  winds  stealing  through  the  pines ; " 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  darkness  become  suddenly 
more  intense  and  colder,  at  that  magical  modula- 
tion into  C  major :  "  All  is  now  sleeping."  What 
a  sympathetic  shudder  afterwards  comes  over  one 
at  that  rapturous  outburst :  "  'Tis  he  !  'tis  he  !" 
and  above  all  at  that  immortal  cry  which  shakes 
the  whole  soul :  "  Now  heaven  opens  for  me  !" 

No,  no,  I  must  say  it,  no  where  else  is  there 
so  beautiful  an  air.  No  other  master,  German, 
Italian  or  French,  has  so  made  speak  successively 
in  the  same  scene  sacred  prayer,  melanchol)',  anx- 
iety, meditation,  the  sleep  of  nature,  the  silent 
eloquonco  of  night,  the  harmonious  mystery  of 
the  starry  heavens,  the  torment  of  expectation, 
hope,  half-certainty,  joy,  intoxication,  transport, 
desperate  love  !  And  what  an  orchestra  to  ac- 
company these  noble  vocal  melodies  !  What 
inventions !  What  ingenious  researches !  What 
treasures  which  a  sudden  inspiration  has  discov- 
ered !  Those  flutes  in  the  low  notes,  those  violins 
in  quartet,  those  sketches  by  altos  and  violoncellos 
in  sixths,  that  palpitating  rhythm  of  the  basses, 
that  crescendo  mounting  and  bursting  forth  at  the 
climax  of  its  luxurious  ascension,  those  pauses 
during  which  the  passion  seems  to  recover  its 
forces  to  launch  forth  again  with  the  more  vio- 
lence. There  is  nothing  like  it !  it  is  the  art 
divine  !  it  is  poetry  !  it  is  love  itself!  The  day 
when  Weber  heard  this  scene  for  the  first  time 
rendered  as  he  had  dreamed  that  it  could  be  ren- 
dered, if  he  ever  heard  it  so,  that  radiant  day, 
doubtless,  made  all  succeeding  days  look  sad  and 
pale  to  him.  He  should  have  died  !  What  could 
he  do  with  life  after  such  joys  as  that !  .  .  . 
[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


Music  a  Stimulant  to  Mental  Exer- 
tion. Alfieri  often,  before  he  wrote,  prepared 
his  mind  by  listening  to  music.  "  Almost  all  my 
tragedies  were  sketched  in  my  mind,  either  in 
the  act  of  hearing  music,  or  a  few  hours  after" — 
a  circumstance  which  has  been  recorded  of  many 
others.  Lord  Bacon  had  music  often  played  in 
the  room  adjoining  his  study.  Milton  listened  to 
his  organ  for  his  solenm  inspirations  ;  and  music 
was  even  necessary  to  Warburton.  The  Sym- 
phonies which  awoke  in  the  poet  sublime  emo- 
tions, might  have  composed  the  inventive  mind 


of  the  great  critic  in  the  visions  of  his  theoretical 
mysteries.  A  celebrated  French  preacher,  Bour- 
dalou  or  Massillon,  was  once  found  playing  on  a 
violin,  to  screw  his  mind  up  to  the  pitch,  prepar- 
atory to  his  sermon,  which,  within  a  short  interval, 
he  was  to  preach  before  the  court.  Curran's 
favorite  mode  of  meditation  was  with  his  violin 
in  his  hand  ;  for  hours  together  would  he  forget 
himself,  running  voluntaries  over  the  strings, 
while  his  imagination,  in  collecting  its  tones,  was 
opening  all  his  faculties  for  the  coming  emergency 
at  the  bar. — D'lsraeli  on  the  Literary  Character. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Mathematics  of  Music. 

Sound  is  the  result  of  the  vibration  of  sonorous 
bodies.  A  particular  sound  is  musical  when  its 
vibrations  are  uniform.  Experiment  shows  that, 
of  two  sounds  at  the  interval  of  an  octave,  the 
higher  has  twice  as  many  vibrations  as  the  lower. 
The  comparative  number  of  vibrations  is  the 
ratio  of  two  sounds  to  each  other.  If  middle  C 
have  256  vibrations  in  a  second,  concert  C  will 
have  512. 

The  ratio  of  the  octave  is      ...     1  to    2 

»  "  fifth, 2  to    3 

«  "  fourth,     ....     3  to    4 

"  "  major  third,      .   , .     4  to    5 

"  "  minor  third,     .     .     5  to    6 

"  "         large  tone,  .     .     .     8  to    9 

»  "  small  tone,  .     .     .     9  to  10 

"  "  diatonic  semi-tone,  15  to  16 

Omitting  for  the  present  the  ratios  of  other 
intervals,  I  give  those  of  the  major  diatonic  scale, 
premising  that  the  more  convenient  way  of  writ- 
ing them  is  in  the  form  of  fractions. 


M.-      Fa. 

1  5  8 

r        10         ^ 


Sol.      La.      Si. 


Do. 


8 


Do.     He. 

1  "  J- 5.  ft  .^^  ---  .^'i 

■9  TF  1 0  ^  TV  9  Ts 
By  combining  these,  we  may  ascertain  the 
ratios  of  all  possible  intervals  within  the  scale. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  it  be  required  to  de- 
termine that  of  the  interval  Mi  to  Sot.  Multiply 
together  the  ratios,  -}f  and  f .  The  result,  in  the 
lowest  terms,  is  |,  the  ratio  of  the  minor  third. 
Hence  by  recurring  to  what  has  been  said  above, 
it  may  be  seen  that  if  a  string  sounding  Mi, 
vibrate  400  times  in  a  second,  a  string  giving  G, 
will  vibrate  500  times  in  a  second. 

Let  us  determine  the  ratio  of  Re  to  Fa.  Mul- 
tiplying the  two  fractions,  -^g  and  yf,  we  have 
i|J,  which  reduced  is  §^.  This  is  less  than  the 
ratio  of  the  minor  third.  Hence,  in  any  scale 
the  interval  from  Re  to  Fa  is  less  than  a  minor 
third.  The  reader  can  easily  learn  by  a  similar 
calculation  that  it  is  less  than  a  fifth  from  Re  to 
La.     I  omit  the  demonstration. 

The  ratio  from  Do  to  iie  is  -f  ;  that  from  Re  to 
Mi  is  -i^.  Deduct  the  less  from  the  greater, 
which  is  accomplished  by  inverting  the  less  and 
then  multiplying  as  before.     Thus  ■§■  multiplied 


by 


s  g' 


This  last  is  then  the  ratio  of 


the  difference  between  the  large  and  the  small 
tone.     This  interval  is  called  the  comma. 

If  53  commas  be  combined,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  if  the  ratio  f  ?-  be  multiplied  into 
itself  53  times,  the  result  will  be  within  a  minute 
fraction  of  \,  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  octave. 
Hence  it  is  convenient,  and  also  sufficiently  ac- 
curate to  regard  the  octave  as  an  interval  com- 
posed of  53  commas. 

It  appears  from  the  above,  that  there  are  steps 
of  three  different  dimensions  in  the  common 
scale,  viz :  large  tones,  small  tones,  and  diatonic 
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semi-tones  ;  the  large  tone  consists  of  9  commas, 
the  small  tone  of  8,  and  the  diatonic  semi-tone 
of  5. 

The  order  of  intervals  in  the  scale  is  as  fellows : 
Do  to  Re,  9  commas ;  Re  to  Ml,  8  ;  Mi  to  Fa,  5  ; 
Fa  to  Sol,  9 ;  Sol  to  La,  8';  La  to  Si,  9 ;  Si  to 
Do,  5. 

It  will  be  easy  to  determine  the  measure,  in 
commas,  of  all  diatonic  intervals. 

The  octave  is      ....     53  commas. 

The  fifth  is 31        " 

The  fourth  is 22        " 

The  third,  major,  is      .     .     17        " 
The  third,  minor,  is      .     .     14        " 
The  large  tone  is     .     .     .       9        " 
The  small  tone  is     .     .     .       8        " 
The  diatonic  semi-tone  is        5        " 
I  propose  to  examine  the  subject  of  Tempera- 
ment, in  some  future  articles,  to  which  this  is 
preliminary.  e.  h. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

American  "Voices. 

Mk.  Editor  :  I  have  read  with  much  pleasure 
the  remarks  of  your  correspondent  on  "  Ameri- 
can voices."  Everybody  has  heard  at  our  Musical 
Conventions,  in  the  churches,  the  streets,  voices 
of  remarkable  beauty.  Why  do  they  so  seldom 
reach  that  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable  ? 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  some  of  which 
I  propose  to  mention.  Many,  I  think,  are  spoiled 
by  injudicious  use,  and  particularly  by  chorus 
singing.  We  wiU  suppose  a  young  soprano  of 
good  musical  capacities,  but  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  proper  use  of  the  voice,  beyond  what 
may  be  acquired  in  a  large  singing  school.  She 
becomes  a  member  of  a  church  choir  with  twenty 
or  thirty  others,  or  joins  one  of  our  Sacred  Blusic 
Societies.  Here  she  learns  to  read  music,  it  is 
true,  but  she  also  learns  to  scream.  Having  never 
been  taught  to  develop  the  tone  in  the  Italian 
method,  (the  only  true  method  of  vocalization,  by 
the  way,)  knowing  nothing  of  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  different  registers  within  their 
proper  limits,  and  having  to  sing  against  many 
others,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  produce  as  much 
sound  as  possible,  without  special  regard  to  its 
quality,  the  result  is  that  the  voice  is  strained  and 
in  many  cases  permanently  injured. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  instruction  from  a 
teacher  who  understands  the  Italian  method  of 
vocalizing.  Not  instruction  in  classes,  because  no 
two  voices  are  alike  or  to  be  developed  by  the 
same  rules,  but  individual  instruction,  solfeggio 
practice  at  the  piano.  This  is  very  expensive, 
but  is,  I  am  confident,  the  only  way  in  which  a 
young  voice  can  be  properly  trained.  Many 
good  voices  are  not  discovered  till  the  proper  sea- 
son for  their  cultivation  has  passed.  After  a 
certain  age,  and  that  not  an  advanced  one,  the 
vocal  organs  become  intractable.  With  the  in- 
creased attention  given  to  music  among  us,  and 
the  greater  respect  in  which  it  is  held,  we  may 
hope  that,  in  future,  good  voices  will  be  more 
readily  recognized  early  in  life.  We  are  sorry 
to  confess  another  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  first 
rate  singers,  and  this  is  that  many  persons  prom- 
ising good  voices  are  so  flattered  by  their  friends 
and  admirers  that  they  become  conceited,  and 
fancy  that  nobody  can  teach  them  anythin".  A 
few  hours  of  solfeggio  practice  under  a  competent 
master  would,  we  are  sure,  in  many  cases,  dispel 
this  delusion. 


But  I  will  not  further  trespass  on  your  limits. 
We  hope  for  better  things.  Several  excellent 
teachers  of  the  voice  are  now  doing  service  in 
Boston,  and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  my  remarks, 
we  shall  profit  by  their  labors.  x. 
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A     SERENADE. 

Er   K.   n.    STODDAED. 

The  moon  is  muffled  in  a  cloud, 

Tliat  folds  the  lover's  star, 
But  still  beneath  thy  balcony 

I  touch  my  soft  guitar. 

If  thou  art  waking,  Lady  dear, 

The  fairest  in  tlie  land, 
Unbar  thy  wreathed  lattice  now, 

And  wave  thy  snowy  hand. 

She  hears  me  not;  her  spirit  lies 
In  trances  mute  and  deep;  — 

But  music  turns  the  golden  key 
Within  the  gate  of  sleep ! 

Then  let  her  sleep,  and  if  I  fail 

To  set  her  spirit  free, 
My  song  will  mingle  in  her  dream, 

And  she  will  dream  of  me ! 
1    ^    I     

Mozart's  "Magic  Flute." 

Beethoven  pronounced  Zauberflote  the  master- 
piece of  Mozart,  which  goes  far  to  substantiate 
what  has  been  often  asserted,  and  as  often  denied, 
that  the  composer  of  Fidelio  was  jealous  of  the 
reputation  of  the  composer  of  Don  Juan.  With- 
out presuming  to  ofler  an  opinion  on  so  delicate 
a  point  —  without  wishing  to  pry  into  the  inward 
depths  of  the  heart  of  Beethoven,  or  to  arraio^n 
human  nature  on  the  plea  that  the  greatest  and 
most  gifted  have  the  failings  of  the  weakest  —  we 
may  state,  without  reserve,  that  so  far  as  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  dramatic  writings  of  Mo- 
zart can  entitle  us  to  judge,  the  opera  of  Die 
Zauberflote,  viewed  as  a  whole,  appears  not  com- 
parable to  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  or  even  to 
Idomeneo,  a  much  earlier  eflx)rt.  That  the  score 
is  crowded  with  beauties  —  that  the  melodies  are 
abundant,  fresh,  and  genuine  —  that  the  fact  of 
having  a  tale  of  enchantment  to  set  to  music 
conducted  Mozart  into  a  new  world,  where  the 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  his  invention  was  trium- 
phantly demonstrated,  cannot  be  denied.  But 
several  causes  militated  against  the  possibility  of 
the  Zauberflote  (any  more  than  the  Clemenza  di 
Tito,  its  inferior,  which  was  composed  almost  at 
the  same  time)  being  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  perfect  works  of  its  author.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  written  were  unfavora- 
ble. Emanuel  Schikaneder,  the  manager  of  one  of 
the  Vienna  theatres,  an  old  companion  of  Mozart's, 
when  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  prevailed  on  the  great 
musician  to  promise  him  an  opera  in  which  the  friv- 
olous tastes  of  the  majority  of  the  habitues  of  his 
establishment  should  be  in  some  measure  consulted. 
Schikaneder  himself  wrote  the  book,  and  though 
the  task  was  very  unwelcome  to  Mozart,  who  was 
uncompromising  in  all  that  concerned  his  art,  he 
undertook  it  to  save  his  friend.  How  this  kindli- 
ness of  heart  was  repaid  by  the  basest  ingratitude,' 
is  well  known.  Mozart  never  received  a  florin 
for  the  music  of  Zauberflote,  although  the  opera 
met  with  great  success  and  revived  the  fortunes 
of  the  theatre.  Schikaneder  (who  was  also  the 
original  Papageno)  disposed  of  copies  of  the 
score  to  the  directors  of  other  theatres,  and  ap- 
propriated to  himself  what  it  had  been  agreed 
should  be  the  only  remuneration  for  the  time  and 
pains  Mozart  had  bestowed  upon  it.  During  the 
progress  of  composition  Mozart  was  sufi'ering 
under  constant  ill  health,  and  forebodings  of  his 
appi'oaching  end  were  incessantly  tormenting  him. 
But,  worst  of  all,  the  book  of  Schikaneder  is  little 
better  than  a  farrago  of  absurdities,  which  no 
genius,  however  transcendant,  could  possibly  suc- 
ceed in  elevating  to  serious  interest.  A  brief 
sketch  of  the  plot  may  help  to  substantiate  this 


assertion.  _  Sarastro,  high  priest  of  the  temple  of 
Isis,  Is  desirous  of  educating  Pamlna,  dausjhter  of 
Astrlfiammante,  Queen  of  Night,  in  the  faith  and 
mysteries  of  the  true  religion.  To  carry  out  his 
purpose  he  has  her  conveyed  awav  secretlv  from 
her  mother's  custody.  Tamino,  Prince  of  Egypt, 
is  enamored  of  Pamina,  and  tracing  her  to  the 
temple  of  Isis  becomes  a  noviciate  in  the  mysteries, 
in  the  hopes  of  regaining  possession  of  the  object 
of  his  love.  To  test  the  constancy  of  his  nature, 
Sarastro,  a  very  well-meaning  personage  for  a 
priest  of  Isis,  condemns  him  to  a  temporary 
separation  from  Pamina,  and  causes  him  to 
undergo  sundry  ordeals  by  which  his  truth  and 
courage  may  be  established.  Pamina  is  con- 
demned to  similar  trials.  Both  come  out  victori- 
ous, and  in  spite  of  the  arts  of  the  Queen  of 
Night,  who,  burning  with  the  desire  of  vengeance 
against  Sarastro  for  having  robbed  her  of  her 
daughter,  attempts  to  persuade  Pamina  to  kill 
him  and  steal  his  crown,  the  lovers  are  found 
worthy  of  Isis  and  of  each  other.  The  comic 
action  is  divided  between  Papageno,  a  birdcateher, 
who  follows  Tamino  in  his  adventures,  and  Monos- 
tatos,  the  chief  of  the  slaves  of  Sarastro,  a  traitor, 
who  betrays  his  trust  and  endeavors  to  seduce 
Pamina.  As  a  safeguard,  Tamino  is  provided 
with  a  magic  flute,  by  means  of  which  he  is  ena- 
bled to  give  alarm  and  summon  aid  in  case  of 
danger.  Hence,  it  is  needless  to  add,  the  name 
of  the  opej-a  —  Die  Zauberflote.  Papageno  is 
also  gifted  with  an  instrument  of  music,  which, 
when  played  upon,  turns  anger  into  mirth  and 
sets  everybody  dancing.  The  effect  which  Mo- 
zart has  made  out  of  this,  in  ^ha  finale  to  the  first 
act,  where  the  famous  tune,  0  dolce  concento,  is 
introduced,  must  be  well-remembered  by  all  who 
have  seen  the  opera.  The  other  personages  of 
the  drama  are  three  attendants  on  the  Queen 
of  Night,  three  good  genii  (boys  of  the  Temple, 
in  the  German  libretto)  in  the  interest  of  Saras- 
tro ;  an  old  woman,  who  afterwards  becomes 
Papagena,  the  wife  of  Papageno,  Demofontes,  an 
orator,  styled  "  initiated,"  who  plays  a  part  in  the 
second  act,  into  the  secret  of  which  the  audience 
is  not  initiated ;  Oronte,  a  priest ;  and  two  men 
in  armor,  whose  precise  business  is  inexplicable. 

Out  of  such  materials  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  an  interesting  story  had  been  con- 
structed. Schikaneder  could  not  do  it,  with 
Mozart  to  assist  him,  as  the  result  shows.  While 
the  first  act  at  least  verges  on  the  intelligible,  the 
second  would  require  an  lambllchus  (not  trans- 
lated by  a  Taylor)  to  explain.  Genii  of  either  sex, 
priests,  slaves,  monsters,  armed  men,  oratore,  and 
lions  are  mingled  with  the  chief  actors,  in  happy 
confusion.  The  real  signification  may  possibly 
have  something  to  do  with  the  mysteries  of  Isis 
and  Osiris ;  to  the  multitude  it  is  "  caviare,"  and 
sets  comment  at  defiance.  Goethe,  the  poet, 
nevertheless,  wrote  what  he  called  a  second  part 
of  Zauberflote,  one  of  the  least  generally  read  of 
his  works.  Our  intention  is  not  to  enter  into  a 
critical  analysis  of  an  opera  which,  composed 
for  a  German  stage  in  1791,  is  at  the  present 
moment  (60  years  after)  brought  out  at  an  Italian 
Opera  as  a  certain  means  of  profit.  Moreover 
the  music,  thanks  to  its  beauty  and  variety,  is 
familiar  "  as  household  words."  The  short  pieces 
have  enjoyed  an  unchanging  popularity  in  the 
concert  room,  and  are  known  to  amateurs  as  well 
as  to  musicians.  The  overture,  the  most  learned 
and  admirable  of  all  Mozart's  orchestral  preludes, 
is  probably  the  finest  ever  composed.  Mozart 
would  seem  to  have  written  it  to  console  himself 
for  those  ephemeral  portions  of  the  opera  which 
he  was  persuaded  by  Schikaneder  to  write,  and 
rewrite,  until  Schikaneder  was  satisfied.  It  is  a 
regular  feast  of  counterpoint ;  but  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  the  ideas,  and  the  exceeding  clear- 
ness of  their  development,  take  away  all  vestige 
of  pedantry.  The  chorale,  or  canto  fcnno,  in  C 
minor,  for  the  two  armed  men,  in  the  finale  to  the 
second  act,  is  also  an  elaborate  and  majestic  com- 
position, the  fugal  accompanunent  in  the  orchestra 
betraying  the  "hand  of  the  consummate  master. 
In  opposition  to  these  grand  pieces  we  may  cite 
the  first  air  of  Papageno,  the  birdcateher ;  the 
duet  between  him  and  Pamina  ;  and,  in  short,  all 
the   music  in  which  Papageno  is  concerned,  as 
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among  the  lightest  music  Mozart  has  produced  — 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  extremely  lively  and 
pretty.  But,  as  a  counterbalance,  there  are  many 
passages  in  Zauherjidte  Tvhich  discover  neither 
the  beauty  of  melody,  nor  the  prodigious  science, 
nor  the  lofty  and  passionate  expression  for  which 
the  dramatic  music  of  Mozart  is  generally  remark- 
able. The  march,  with  flute  solo,  when  Pamina 
and  Tamino  are  passing  through  the  ordeals  of  fire 
and  water,  with  another  flute  solo  near  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  finale,  are  absolutely  trivial,  and 
are  evident  proofs  of  Mozart's  contempt  for  the 
excessive  absurdity  of  the  situation.  Wherever 
ojjportunities  for  dramatic  efi'ect  present  them- 
selves, Mozart,  as  usual,  has  availed  himself  of 
them  in  a  masterly  manner.  A  striking  example 
of  this  is  found  in  the  introduction  to  the  fii-st  act, 
where  Tamino  is  pui-sued  by  a  serpent,  and  saved 
by  the  intervention  of  the  three  attendants  of  the 
Queen  of  Night.  Of  the  passionate  declamatory 
music  —  a  style  in  which  Mozart  has  never  been 
surpassed  and  rarely  equalled  —  there  are  several 
fine  specimens  in  Zcmberfiote,  among  which  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  larghetto  of  the  fii'st  air 
of  the  Queen  of  Night  (in  G  minor),  the  song  of 
Pamina  (in  the  same  key),  and  the  exquisite 
quartet  in  E  flat,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  finale,  for  Pamina,  and  the  three  boys  of 
the  Temple.  The  power  of  endowing  each  of 
his  characters  with  a  distinct  and  well-sustained 
individuality,  so  noticeable  in  Fu/aro  and  Don 
Giovanni,  is  scarcely  less  remarkable  in  Zauler- 
flbte.  The  solemnity  of  the  music  given  to  Saras- 
tro  and  the  priests  of  Isis  is  wonderfully  contrasted 
with  the  reckless  levity  of  that  of  Papageuo ; 
while  between  the  hravura  songs  of  the  Queen  of 
Night  (from  the  profuse  employment  of  the  high- 
est notes  of  the  register,  destined,  no  doubt,  for 
some  exceptional  voice)  and  the  music  of  Pamina, 
the  ditference  is  equally  well  maintained.  Even 
in  the  trios  for  the  female  attendants  of  the  Queen 
of  Night,  and  those  for  the  boys  of  the  Temple  of 
Isis,  the  contrast  is  preserved  with  scarcely  less 
felicity ;  and  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  separate 
characteristics  are  set  forth  quite  as  strongly  in 
elaborate  morceaux  d'ensemhle  as  in  solos,  duets, 
and  airs,  where,  of  course,  its  exhibition  would 
be  comparatively  easy.  If  we  would  refer  to 
isolated  pieces,  we  need  only  point  to  the  beauti- 
ful air,  in  E  flat,  of  Tamino,  O  cara  immagine ; 
the  merry  Kttle  song  of  Papageno,  Genie  e  qui 
I'uccellatore,  one  of  the  most  sparkling  tunes  ever 
written  ;  the  recitative  and  air  of  the  Queen  of 
Night  (in  B  flat),  Infelice  consolato,  with  its 
pathetic  adagio  and  extraordinary  passages  of 
hravura ;  the  one  song  of  Monostatos,  the  chief 
slave,  to  which  the  sparing  employment  of  the 
contrahasso,  and  the  incessant  reiteration  of  semi- 
quavers, impart  a  special  character  ;  the  second, 
and  by  far  the  grandest,  air  of  the  Queen  of 
Night,  GH  angui  d'inferno  (in  D  minor),  in  which 
a  mother's  curse  is  conveyed  with  such  terrible 
power,  while  the  unnatural  strain  upon  the  higher 
notes  of  the  voice  in  the  last  movement  is  over- 
looked in  the  belief  that  the  personage  and  the 
situation  is  unnatural;  and  last,  not  least,  the 
solemn  and  magnificent  air  of  Sarastro  (in  E), 
Qui  sdegno,  which  the  efforts  of  all  the  bass 
singers,  bad,  good,  and  indifferent,  for  the  last 
half  century,  have  failed  to  render  commonplace 
or  hackneyed.  This  song  is  an  apostrophe  to 
Peace,  and  music  never  spoke  in  language  more 
tranquil,  expressive,  and  sublime.  The  air  in  G 
minor  of  Pamina,  Ah  lo  so,  stands  alone  in  pathetic 
loveliness,  and  we  have  therefore  separated  it 
from  the  rest,  as  incomparable  with  anything  else. 
Among  the  best  concerted  pieces  we  may  include 
the  morceaux  d'ensemhle  for  the  three  attendants 
of  the  Queen  of  Night,  and  those  for  the  three 
boys  of  the  Temple,  which  only  differ  in  charac- 
ter, not  in  degree  of  beauty.  The  first  finale, 
though  very  long  and  yaried,  is  not  to  be  named 
in  the  same  breath  with  the  finales  to  Figaro  and 
Don  Giovanni;  but  the  second  is  full  of  musical 
beauties,  and  were  it  not  for  the  ineffective  march 
ot  the  action,  wliich  necessitates  so  many  changes 
and  full  closes,  would  be  unexceptionable.  The 
opening  quartet  and  the  concluding  chorus,  both 
in  E  flat,  are  both  exquisite  in  their  way.  The 
,    two  quintets  are  ingenious  and  interesting  pieces 


of  concerted  music ;  but  that  in  the  first  act  (in 
B  flat),  where  Papageno  begins  to  sing  with  the 
padlock  in  his  mouth,  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful. 
The  little  duet,  in  E  flat,  La  dove  prende  amor 
ricetto,  is  as  simple  and  popular  a  tune  as,  O  dolce 
concento,  and  has  been  as  long  the  property  of 
the  orgues  de  Barharie  and  other  instruments  of 
street  harmony.  Its  melody  will  be  recognized 
by  the  uninitiated  as  the  "  Manly  Heart."  To 
the  introduction  of  the  first  act  we  have  already 
alluded,  as  to  one  of  the  finest  and  most  dramatic 
pieces.  The  instrumentation  of  the  whole  opera 
is  masterly,  transparent,  and  gorgeously  colored. 
Among  the  effects  peculiarly  impressive,  we  may 
note  the  use  of  the  trombones  in  the  opening  of 
the  overture,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
act ;  the  sparing  manner  in  which  these  solemn 
instruments  (too  often  made  the  representatives 
of  mere  noise  by  composers)  are  employed 
throughout,  is  worth  attention.  As  in  Don  Gio- 
vanni the  trombones  are  only  brought  in  when 
the  statue  of  the  Commendatore  appears,  so  in 
Zauberfliile  they  are  (after  the  overture)  -entirely 
confined  to  the  music  of  the  priests ;  and  we  can- 
not commend  the  taste  of  those  who,  violating 
Mozart's  intention,  for  the  sake  of  an  imaginary 
increase  of  power  or  brilliancy,  force  them  into 
other  parts  of  the  score,  and  deprive  them  of 
their  individuality  in  the  points  where  the  com- 
poser has  himseff  introduced  them.  Without 
entering  into  further  detail,  however,  we  may 
bring  this  rapid  sketch  to  a  close  by  repeating 
that,  though  the  opera  of  Zauberflote  contain 
some  of  the  best,  it  also  contains  some  of  the 
least  admirable  music  of  Mozart,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  justly  be  cited  as  his  chef  d'ceuvre.  What 
is  feeble  or  trivial,  however,  we  readily  lay  to  the 
stupidity  of  Sohikaneder  and  the  lihretto  ;  while 
that  which  is  great  and  beautiful  springs  exclu- 
sively from  the  imauortal  genius  of  the  com- 
poser.—  London  Times,  July  11,  1851. 


Napoleon  a  Pianist. 

Historians  have  written  much  about  the  mu- 
sical talents  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Charles  IV. 
George  lY.  and  other  monarchs  ;  but  no  one  has 
hitherto  related  one  word  about  the  musical  ge- 
nius of  Napoleon. 

Tho  following  anecdote  will  therefore  serve  to 
fill  up  a  gap  in  the  history  of  this  Emperor,  by 
illustrating  the  memorable  moment  when  his 
musical  talent,  without  giving  any  premonitory 
symptoms,  shone  forth  in  all  its  glory ! 

One  evening,  a  concert  took  place  in  the 
Tuilleries,  upon  which  occasion  a  number  of 
distinguished  French  and  Italian  singers  had 
assembled  to  contend  for  the  palm.  "The  pro- 
ductions were  unquestionably  brilliant. 

Napoleon,  however,  seated  in  his  arm  chair, 
appeared  very  impatient.  Every  minute  he 
shifted  his  position,  shook  his  head  with  vexation, 
and  displayed  most  unmistakeable  signs  of  wea- 
riness and  ennui.  The  company  apprehended  a 
storm ;  and  they  were  not  mistaken ;  for,  sud- 
denly, while  Ivi-eutzer  was  performing  a  most 
lovely  andante,  he  was  requested  by  Mai'shal 
Duroc  to  desist. 

"  You  tire  his.  Majesty,  who  desires  you  will 
not  play  any  further."  The  great  artist  turned 
pale  at  this  humiliation :  but  fortunately  the 
concert  was  nearly  at  an  end.  Napoleon  arose, 
and  passing  by  the  tragic  singer,  Madame  Bran- 
chu,  returned  her  salute,  saying  "  Madame,  you 
had  better  have  your  throat  planed  smooth,"  and 
then  moved  on. 

Upon  the  termination  of  these  concerts,  the 
singers  wei'e  accustomed  to  remain  in  the  saloon 
a  short  time  to  enjoy  a  little  chit-chat.  And  the 
events  of  that  evening  afforded  them  an  exclu- 
sive subject  for  conversation.  They  were  well 
aware,  that,  when  once  the  Emperor  had  quitted 
the  room,  he  never  returned  ;  but  scarcely  had 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  when,  to  the  com- 
plete dismay  of  the  artists,  the  door  opened,  and 
Napoleon  stood  in  the  midst  of  them. 

"  I  want  you  to  sing  me  the  chorus  from 
Nina." 

The  musicians  looked  at  each  other,  not  one 


daring  to  reply  ;  at  length  the  boldest  stuttered 
out,  "  Pardon,  sire,  we  do  not  know  that  chorus." 

"  You  must  know  it ;  every  one  knows  it." 

"  The  chorus-singers,  sire,  perform  it  on  the 
stage  ;  we  are  solo-singers." 

"  You  will  sing  me  the  chorus  from  Nina :  I 
want  to  hear  it." 

"  But,  sire,  we  have  not  the  music  here." 

"  Then  sing  it  from  memory." 

"  But,  sire,  the  members  of  the  orchestra  are 
gone,  and  we  have  thus  no  accompanying  insti'u- 
ments." 

"  Here  is  a  piano  forte." 

"  Sire,  no  one  here  can  play  it." 

"  Very  well !  then  I  will  accompany  you  my- 
self." And  to  the  amazement  of  all  present.  Na- 
poleon sat  himself  down  to  the  instrument  and 
struck  the  keys,  which,  far  from  producing  an 
agreeable  harmony,  awakened  a  most  ear-rending 
discord. 

"  Now,  begin,"  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  quite 
insensible  to  the  harsh  dissonances  he  was  creat- 
ing.    "  Now  begin,  and  keep  good  time  ! " 

The  voices  arose  in  wild  and  discordant  strains, 
the  instrument  groaned  beneath  the  imperial 
hands,  and  in  this  style  the  chorus  from  Nina 
was  performed :  performed,  for  life  or  death,  as 
indeed  could  not  otherwise  be  done  by  singers 
who  knew  not  one  note  of  the  music,  and  in  the 
presence  of  an  Emperor,  whose  only  instrument 
was  the  sword.  At  length  the  concert  termi- 
nated, and  the  Emperor,  rising  from  the  piano 
and  addressing  the  artists : 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  he  said ;  "  see,  every  thing 
succeeds  when  one  but  wills  it." 

Thus  saying,  he  left  the  room.  The  ensuing 
morning.  Prince  Eugene  departed  for  the  court 
of  Franz  H.  to  solicit,  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror of  France,  the  hand  of  Marie  Louise. 

During  the  performance  of  the  chorus  from 
Nina,  Napoleon  had  weighed  in  the  scales  the 
doubts  of  his  secret  thoughts,  and  had  formed  a 
resolution.  lie,  at  that  moment,  required  occu- 
pation for  his  hands,  that  his  mind  might  be  un- 
fettered.    Thus  he  became  a  pianist. 

Dmigjif 3  ^mirtinl  of  Mmu 
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BOSTON,  SEPT.  11,  1852. 

CoEKECTiON.  By  a  careless  mistake,  which  we  failed 
to  discover  in  the  hnrry  of  leaving  the  city  last  week, 
in  our  article  on  "  The  Musical  Convention,"  we  called 
the  scene  in  "  Der  Freyschiitz " :  Wie  nahte  nir  der 
Schlmumer,  by  the  first  words  of  another  piece  in  the 
same  opera:  Und  db  die  Wolhe. 


Franz  Scliiibert— His  Life  and  Works. 

So  very  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  song  composer,  or  of  his  numerous 
other  works  besides  his  songs,  that  the  reader  wUl 
thank  us,  or  rather  the  good  friend  who  for  us 
has  compiled  the  following  facts  : 

Ferdinand,  Ignaz  and  Franz  wei-e  the  three 
sons  of  school-teacher  Schubert,  of  the  Lich- 
tenthal  parish,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Vienna. 
Ferdinand  was  born  in  that  parish  on  the  18th 
Oct.  1794,  Franz  in  the  suburb  Ilimmelpfort- 
grand,  on  the  last  day  of  January,  1797 ;  Ignaz 
it  is  presumed  was  the  youngest  of  the  three,  but 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  father 
was  their  fii-st  music  teacher,  but  their  stuilies  in 
singing,  violin,  piano  forte,  and  organ  playing,  as 
well  as  in  the  science  of  music,  were  perfected 
under  the  guidance  of  Michael  Hobzer.  Ferdi- 
nand's progress  was  such  that  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen years  he  played  the  violin  concertos  of 
Fodor,  in  the  choir  of  the  church,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  organists  in  the 
Austrian  capital.     He,  however,  does  not  make 
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music  his  profession.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
(1810)  he  was  appointed  assistant  teacher  in  the 
imperial  orphan  house,  six  years  later  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  teacher,  and  since  1824  has 
been  a  professor  in  the  imperial  normal  school  of 
St.  Anna,  at  Vienna,  as  well  as  visitor  to  many  of 
the  suburban  schools.  As  a  musician,  he  is  direc- 
tor in  several  Church-music  Societies,  and  also  of 
the  great  "  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  in  the 
Austrian  Capital."  He  is  a  man  of  much  influence, 
and  is  connected  in  various  capacities  with  many 
charitable  associations.  He  has  made  himself 
known  as  a  writer  on  subjects  connected  with 
schools  and  teaching,  as  well  as  a  composer. 
Among  his  musical  works,  a  portion  only  of  which 
have  been  published,  the  principal  are,  one  Kegi- 
na  Coeli ;  one  Seelen  Messe  in  German ;  four 
Songs  for  the  Orphan  Boys  ;  two  Tantum  ergo  ; 
one  Parade  March ;  twenty-four  Cadenzas  for 
Organ  or  Piano  Forte  ;  two  Children's  Operettes 
("  The  Little  Mischiefmaker  "  and  the  "  Gleaner 
Girl ")  one  Grand  Mass ;  one  Requiem  to  the 
Memory  of  his  brother  Franz  — •  a  Requiem 
being  the  last  musical  performance  at  which  he 
was  present ;  —  two  Salve  Regina  ;  one  Sonata 
for  the  Piano  Forte  and  Czakan  (a  sort  of  flute, 
used  much  in  Austria).  In  his  style  he  followed 
his  brother  Franz,  for  whom  his  affection  was 
strong  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  took  him 
into  his  house,  which  Franz  never  left  during  the 
last  two  months  of  his  life,  and  in  the  arms  of 
Ferdinand,  the  gifted  young  composer  breathed 
his  last. 

Franz  profited  so  greatly  by  the  instructions  of 
his  father  and  Michael  Hobzer,  that  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  he  was  placed  among  the  singing  boys  of 
the  Court  Chapel,  —  a  place  for  which  his  un- 
commonly fine  voice  peculiarly  fitted  him.  In 
this  position  he  remained  five  years,  studied  the 
pi^o  forte  and  stringed  instruments  with  such 
success,  as  soon  to  be  able  to  lead  the  rehearsals 
of  the.  orchestra  as  first  violinist.  The  Court 
organist,  Ruzica,  was  his  instructor  at  this  time  in 
thorough  bass,  and  old  Sali'en  in  composition. 
After  his  voice  changed  he  left  the  institution, 
being  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  lived 
sometimes  in  lodgings,  sometimes  in  his  father's 
house  ;  studied  the  works  of  his  great  triumvirate, 
Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven ;  gave  lessons, 
and  devoted  all  the  rest  of  his  time  to  original 
composition.  Long  before  he  had  mastered  the 
rules  of  composition,  and  with  no  one  to  guide 
him,  he  had  written  quartets,  symphonies  and 
piano  forte  music  ;  now  he  tried  his  hand  at  every 
possible  style  and  form  of  composition,  and  the 
result  of  his  labors,  both  as  to  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, almost  surpass  the  limits  of  credibility. 

Operas,  Symphonies,  Choruses,  Overtures,  Can- 
tatas, Psalms,  Masses,  Graduoles,  Offertories, 
Stabat  Mater,  Hallelujahs,  many  Sonatas,  Trios, 
Variations,  Fantasias,  Rondos,  Dances,  Marches, 
Impromptus,  Vocal  and  String  Quartets,  Italian 
Arias,  a  Grand  Octet,  &c.,  &c.,  prove  his  wonder- 
ful productiveness.  In  Ballads  and  Songs  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  his  equal  in  musical 
history  ;  more  than  two  hundred  were  long  since 
printed  and  have  become  the  common  inheritance 
of  the  musical  world,  and  many  others  were  left 
in  manuscript. 

The  highest  originality,  deep  poetical  feeling, 
surprising  truth  of  expression,  the  nicest  percep- 
tion of  the  slightest  hint  of  the  poet,  a  fancy  full 
of  fire,  tempered  by  a   tendency  to  sadness,   a 


simple  but  beautiful  style  of  melody,  the  highest 
richness  of  modulation  and  never  failing  novelty 
in  form,  are  some  of  the  leading  characteristics 
of  these  wonderful  songs.  But  as  genius  ever 
finds  new  paths,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  mas- 
ter pays  little  attention  to  anything  but  the 
kernel,  and  difficulties  of  intonation  are  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  singer,  and  unexpected  figures 
and  changes  in  the  path  of  the  accompanist. 

His  only  absences  from  Vienna  were  short  ex- 
cursions into  Hungary,  Steyermark,  and  Upper 
Austria.  He  was  happiest  when  among  the 
friends  of  his  boyhood  and  youth,  and  loved  the 
pleasures  of  society,  especially  when  he  could 
throw  off  aU  the  trammels  of  fashionable  and 
conventional  life.  He  was  ever  cheerful,  upright, 
and  open-hearted ;  an  enthusiast  for  his  art,  an 
affectionate  son,  an  obedient  and  thankful  pupil. 
His  accurate  perception  of  what  his  genius  was 
fitted  to  accomplish,  and  his  unerring  judgment 
in  estimating  his  own  works,  saved  him  from  the 
usually  ill  effects  of  the  injudicious  encomiums  of 
flatterers,  and  the  valueless  praise  of  mere  parti- 
zans.  So  little  did  he  care  for  the  applause  of 
the  multitude,  that  he  made  it  a  point  not  to  be 
present  at  the  first  perfoimances  of  his  works, 
choosing  to  have  their  success,  if  successful,  de- 
pend entirely  upon  their  intrinsic  merits,  rather 
than  upon  an  unwillmgness  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  to  injui'e  the  feelings  of  their  author. 
Two  or  three  anecdotes  will  show  the  estimation 
in  which  the  songs  of  Franz  Schubert  wei-e  held, 
while  yet  they  were  new  and  their  author  un- 
known out  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved. 

One  of  the  firet  of  Schubert's  songs  was  that 
wonderfid  production  the  "  Erl  Konig,"  composed 
when  he  was  still  very  young.  This  piece  struck 
John  Michael  Vogl,  then  a  leading  singer  in  the 
Impei-ial  Opera,  so  forcibly,  that  he  made  it  a 
point  to  sing  it  with  all  that  force  of  expression 
for  which  he  was  noted,  in  the  art  loving  circles 
of  the  Capital ;  thus  bringing  the  boy  musician 
at  once  prominently  before  the  musical  world  of 
Vienna. 

Schindlor  brought  the  "  Songs  of  Ossian  "  and 
some  other  of  Schubert's  works  to  Beethoven, 
while  he  was  lying  on  his  death  bed.  Beethoven 
looked  them  through,  and  with  a  voice  full  of 
emotion  exclaimed :  "  Truly  Schubert  is  animated 
with  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire  !" 

Jean  Paul,  "  the  Only  One,"  he  of  the  deepest 
poetic  heart  perhaps  that  has  blessed  the  earth, 
he  knew  and  felt  the  depths  and  heights  of  the 
young  composer's  genius ;  and  as  he  drew  near 
his  last  great  change,  a  few  hours  before  he 
breathed  his  last,  he  called  for  music,  and  that 
music  the  singing  of  several  of  these  songs. 

For  the  stage  Schubert  composed  "  The  Friends 
of  Salamanca,"  "  Der  vierjahrige  Posten,"  "  Fer- 
nando," "  Die  Biirgschaft,"  "  The  Twin  Brothers," 
"Alphonzo  and  Estrella,"  "  Fierabras,"  "The 
Devil's  Chateau,"  "  Claudine  von  Villa  Bella," 
"  Rosamond,"  "  The  Conspirators,"  and  "  The 
Minnesingers."  Two  other  operas,  "  Adrastus  " 
and  "  Sacontala  "  were  left  unfinished. 

The  Autumn  of  1828  came  on.  Schubert's 
fame  was  beginning  to  extend  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Austria.  He  was  already  honorary 
member  of  the  "  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music," 
and  of  the  "  Philharmonic  Societies  "  of  Graetz 
and  Innspruck,  and  seemed  destined  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  great  Beethoven,  in  whose 
funeral  procession  he  had  borne  a  lighted  candle 


on  the  29th  March  the  preceding  year.  Franz 
at  this  time  went  into  the  family  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  to  reside.  From  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember he  never  left  the  house.  A  quick  con- 
sumption destroyed  his  vital  powers,  and  on  the 
19th  of  November  he  breathed  his  last  in  the 
arms  of  his  brother,  at  the  early  age  of  31.  It 
was  one  of  his  last  wishes  to  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  Beethoven.  That  place  had  been  filled.  But 
the  second  simple  monument  to  the  left  of  the 
great  master  is  adorned  with  the  bronze  bust  of 
the  disciple  —  a  speaking  likeness.  There  lies 
Schubert. 

Ferdinand  still  recalls  as  the  happiest  days  of 
his  life,  the  period  when  the  three  brothers  still 
dwelt  beneath  their  father's  roof  and  scarcely 
allowed  a  day  to  pass  without  joining  in  the  per- 
formance of  some  quartet.  Father  Schubert 
would  take  the  violoncello,  Ferdinand  the  first  and 
Ignaz  the  second  violin,  while  Franz  made  up  the 
quartet  with  his  viola. 

And  thus  Franz  —  for  these  happiest  days  were 
while  he  still  continued  in  the  imperial  choir  — 
during  those  five  years  of  study  —  by  practising 
and  proving  each  new  composition  of  his  own, 
and  comparing  them  all  with  the  works  of  Haydn, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  learned  to  see  with  un- 
erring judgment  his  successes  and  his  failures. 

The  translator  and  compiler  of  the  above  sketch 
was  thrown  by  a  fortunate  accident,  in  the  summer 
of  1851,  into  the  company  of  Ferdinand,  and 
though  twenty-three  years  had  passed  since  he 
had  parted  from  Franz,  and  time  had  begun  to 
leave  its  impress  upon  his  fine  features,  the  tones 
of  his  voice  as  he  spoke  of  the  deceased,  showed 
how  deeply  and  sincerely  he  still  mourned  the 
loss  of  the  young  master  —  the  beloved  brother. 


[Communicated.] 

A  Central  Opera  House  or  Theatre. 

It  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  there  is  any 
very  general  desire  for  an  Opera  House  or  first- 
class  Theatre  in  this  city.  The  histoiy  of  the 
past  six  months'  agitation  on  this  subject  justi- 
fies this  doubt.  Yet  it  is  clear  to  a  demonstra- 
tion, that  such  an  establishment  is  needed  by  the 
city  of  Boston.  Let  us  see  why  it  is  that  the 
movement  of  the  past  Spring  has  not  resulted  in 
effecting  this  object.  Is  the  absence  of  a  general 
desire  for  it,  the  reason  of  its  non-accomplishment  ? 
We  think  not.  That  this  desire  does  not  exist, 
we  think  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  mass 
of  the  community  have  no  faith  in  its  being  a 
necessity  of  the  times  and  of  this  place.  That 
such  is  the  fact,  however,  was  recognized  and 
illustrated  with  force  and  eloquence  by  the  knot 
of  practical  and  active  business  and  professional 

men,  who  met  at  the  Revere  House  in to 

carry  out  such  a  project.  To  one  familiar  with 
Boston  faces,  and  with  Boston  characteristics,  the 
assemblage  of  that  night,  for  such  a  purpose,  must 
have  caused  great  astonishment,  until  the  main- 
spring of  the  meeting  was  developed.  He  must 
have  looked  around  in  amazement,  asking  himself, 
"  Where  are  our  musical  men  ?  om-  theatre-goers '? 
our  men  of  leisure  V  Why,  these  are  our  mer- 
chants !  not  even  our  eapitahsts ;  no,  —  brokers, 
importers,  bankers,  domestic-goods  merchants! 
What  have  stocks,  hemp,  exchange,  calico,  sugar, 
to  do  with  an  opera  house  ! 

But  his  amazement  would    have   been  soon 
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changed  into  admiration,  by  Mr.  P.  P.  F.  Degrand, 
who  with  racy  good  humor  and  practical  good 
sense,  shewed  the  company  why  the  need  existed, 
and  why  they  were  the  very  persons  to  supply  it. 
The  business  of  the  city  required  it !  The  argu- 
ment was  not  one  of  mere  plausibility,  for  it  were 
folly  to  attempt  to  impose,  in  this  way,  upon  such  a 
body  of  men.  Facts  were  at  hand  to  sustain 
every  argument.  The  main  point,  viz. :  of  the 
necessity  of  such  an  establishment  to  the  business 
interests  of  the  city,  was  fully  proved  —  that  nail 
was  driven  home  and  clenched  !  The  ardor  of 
habitually  cool  men  saw  it  so  clearly,  that  to  will 
and  to  do  seemed  one  thing  with  them  ;  and  with 
the  justifiable  pride  of  their  class  they  said :  "  Let 
us  do  this  ourselves,  —  we,  the  merchants  of  Bos- 
ton, —  the  active  men  who  are  to  be  benefited  by 
it,  and  with  whom,  eminently,  it  rests  to  maintain 
the  character  of  our  city,  —  and  let  us  not  call  in 
the  retired  capitalist ;  we  do  not  need  him !" 
Here  was,  however,  mistake  No.  1.  They  needed 
him  in  more  senses  than  one.  They  needed  his 
ready  capital  to  put  the  enterprise  at  once  on  a 
sure  footing,  they  needed  the  prestige  of  his 
wealth  to  give  confidence  and  encouragement  to 
the  less  public-spirited,  and  they  needed,  most  of 
all,  the  far-seeing  faith  and  enlarged  commercial 
views  of  that  sober  class,  to  keep  them  true,  on 
the  calm  morrow  of  that  excited  occasion,  to  their 
great  idea  of  an  establishment  that  would  do 
honor  to  their  city  and  so,  indirectly,  benefit  their 
fellow  citizens  and  themselves.  They  needed  the 
guidance  of  these  men  to  keep  the  question  of 
dividends  or  no  dividends  out  of  their  heads,  and 
to  keep  a  great  public  enterprise  from  degenerat- 
ing into  a  corporate  speculation.  Not  a  word 
was  lisped,  at  that  meeting,  of  its  being  good 
property  to  its  subscribers.  The  higher  ground 
was  distinctly  taken,  of  an  indirect  benefit  from 
making  the  city  attractive  to  strangers. 

A  Committee  was  selected  to  carry  the  enter- 
prise forward,  perhaps  as  judiciously  composed  as 
the  materials  permitted.  Our  only  criticism  on 
it  is,  that  it  did  not  represent  sufficiently  diversified 
interests  :  for  not  a  month  had  passed  before  we 
heard  on  all  sides  that  they  were  discussing,  which 
place  will  pay  best  ?  the  project  of  shops  under- 
neath, &c.,  &c.  As  soon  as  this  aspect  of  the 
business  became  prominent,  and  these  secondary 
and  collateral  considerations  were  advanced  to  a 
principal  position,  the  outsiders  lost  all  faith  in  the 
project,  at  least  in  its  being  carried  out  on  the 
scale  and  in  the  spirit  of  that  first  ardent  and 
harmonious  meeting. 

The  period  of  that  meeting  was  a  remarkably 
auspicious  one.  The  Tremont  Temple  was  just 
burned;  so  was  the  National  Theatre.  The 
"  Old  Drury  "  was  in  process  of  demolition.  The 
Mayor  spoke  ardently  for  the  enterprise.  He 
recounted  the  foregoing  incidents  and  strength- 
ened the  urgency  of  the  new  scheme  by  informing 
the  company  that  the  two  remaining  places  of 
public  assemblage,  the  Howard  Athenajum  and 
the  Melodeon,  were  so  unsafe  that  he  should  not 
renew  their  licenses,  which  would  expire  in  the 
coming  autumn,  unless  they  should  be  entirely 
re-modelled  and  made  safe  of  ingress  and  egress. 

Money  was  then  and  is  abundant  and  cheap. 
The  National  Theatre,  then  level  with  the  ground, 
has  in  this  short  interval,  by  the  energy  and  capi- 
tal of  a  few  individuals,  been  re-built  and  is 
almost  ready  for  occupation.  What  has  become 
of  the  Theatre  and  Opera  House  ?     Why  is  it 


not  built,  commenced,  the  money  raised,  applied 
for  ?  The  papers  first  announced  it  all  subscribed, 
the  location  selected,  the  plans  drawn.  It  was  to 
be  on  the  Coolidge  Estate  in  Bowdoin  Square. 
Then  the  Apthorp  Estate  in  Boylston  Street; 
then  the  Estate  on  the  corner  of  Hayward  Place 
and  Washington  Street;  then  corner  of  School 
and  Tremont ;  and  last  of  all,  the  papers  lately 
assured  us  that  the  Gas  Company's  lot,  in  Mason 
Street,  was  decided  on,  and  then  came  a  contra- 
diction to  this,  with  the  explanation  that  the  Gas 
Company  asked  too  much  money  for  it ;  and  we 
have  more  recently  heard,  on  pretty  good  author- 
ity, that  the  Gas  Company  have  never  received  a 
proposal  for  their  land !  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
announcements  and  contradictions,  all,  we  believe, 
unauthorized,  shall  we  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the 
facts,  and  an  opinion  on  the  reasons  of  the  facts  ? 
We  think  that  the  Committee  were  discouraged, 
not  at  the  price  of  the  various  Estates  offered 
them,  but  at  the  very  small  amount  subscribed. 
And  the  difSculty  experienced  in  raising  the 
money,  we  think,  is  ascribable  to  the  mistaken 
plan  of  procedure.  But  instead  of  going  into 
the  details  of  these  mistakes,  we  will  here  give 
our  own  views  of  the  best  course  to  fairly  test  the 
question,  "  Is  a  central  Theatre  or  Opera  House 
wanted  or  not  ?  " 

Enlarge  the  Committee  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
members.  Ascertain,  by  discussion  in  commit- 
tee, which  location  ranks  A  No.  1,  indepen- 
dent of  cost,  and  which  A  No.  2.  Get  the 
refusal  of  both  estates  for  thirty  days,  which  is 
long  enough ;  get  it  gratis,  if  you  can,  but  get 
it,  even  if  you  pay  $1  to  $500  for  it.  Having 
learned  the  lowest  price  of  each,  take  a  vote  in 
comrriittee  on  the  point,  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
most  desirable  ?  Call  such  one  A  and  the  other 
B.  Go  to  an  Architect  with  the  shape  and  con- 
tents of  the  lot,  agree  with  him  upon  a  plan,  take 
his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  construction,  and  with 
these  data,  form  your  own  opinion  of  the  whole 
cost  of  the  enterprise.  Thus  prepared,  go  to 
some  ten  or  twenty  of  our  most  public-spirited 
men,  either  by  circular  or  orally,  and  say  to  them 
as  follows  :  "  Gentlemen,  the  merchants  of  Boston 
say  that  a  first-class  Theatre  or  Opera  Plouse  is 
required  for  the  prosperity  and  character  of  the 
city.  You  have  heard  the  arguments  and  seen 
the  need  recognized  in  the  papers  generally. 
We  have  been  selected  to  carry  out  this  design. 
We  have  obtained  an  act  of  Incorporation  and 
have  secured  the  refusal  of  two  lots  of  land,  both 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  both  within  the  limit 

of street  on  the  North,  and street  on 

the  South.  Our  plans  and  estimates  have  been 
carefully  made,  and  we,  after  making  allowance 
for  a   contingent  excess,  have  determined   that 

thousand  dollars  will  be  required.     We  have 

fixed  the  par  of  the  shares  at  so  much.  We  wish 
you  to  take  the  lead  and  give  us  your  names  for 
thirty  days ;  —  this,  if  you  encourage  it,  will  be 
sufficient  to  determine  whether  the  commercial 
and  monied  interest  of  the  city  have  faith  in 
the  want,  and  faith  in  these  means  to  meet  it." 
We  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  this  class,  if  appealed  to  in  this  practical  and 
straightforward  way,  could  easily  be  found  to  fur- 
nish $75,000.  If  not,  then  give  the  project  up  as 
premature  and  not  required.  If  you  get  this 
sum  subscribed,  exhibit  these  names  and  sums  at 
the  Music  Stores,  Hotels,  Merchants'  Exchange, 
and  in  the  daily  newspapers,  —  annexed  to  a  cir- 


cular stating  explicitly  the  above  details  of  your 
plan,  and  add,  in  substance,  as  follows :  "  The 
undersigned  Committee,  &c.,  selected,  &c.,  have 
consented   to   devote  thirty   days  to  raising  the 

amount  of dollars  to  purchase  the  land  and 

build  a  first-class  Theatre  for  Dramatic  and 
Operatic  representations.  Believing  this  period 
of  time  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  test  the  desire  of 
the  public  to  encourage  such  a  project,  they  have 
obtained  the  refusal  of  two  eligible  estates  within 
the  above-mentioned  local  limits,  and  the  promise 
of  the  sums  hereto  annexed  on  the  part  of  the 
above-named  gentlemen,  —  said  promise  to  stand 
thirty  days  and  no  longer.     If  the  sum  required 

is  made  up  on  the  —  day  of (thirty  days 

from  date)  the  undersigned  hereby  pledge  them- 
selves to  carry  out  the  work  in  a  manner  which 
shall  do  honor  to  the  city  and  gratify  the  pride  of 
the  citizens.  If  not,  they,  and  perhaps  the  public 
at  large,  will  rest  satisfied  that  the  time  is  not  yet 
ripe  for  such  a  project."  One  more  caution, 
which  we  consider  of  vital  importance.  Let  the 
shares  be  made  small  (say  not  over  $250)  and  no 
privileges  reserved  to  any  one.  Thirty  days, 
«'e  confidently  believe,  would  bring  the  money, 
whether  it  were  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars ;  for  we  think  the  first  case  has  not  yet  oc- 
curred, where  the  retired  merchants  and  men  of 
wealth  of  this  good  city,  have  refused  an  appeal 
to  their  purses  for  a  public  object  which  they  be- 
lieved required  for  the  interest  and  honor  of 
Boston.  Should  they  refuse  it,  it  ought  to  be 
conclusive  that  they  do  not  so  believe,  and  if  they 
do  not  so  believe,  the  public,  including  our  humble 
selves  would,  we  think,  assent  to  their  conclusion 
and  sit  down  quietly  with  the  Museum,  the  "  Na- 
tional," the  Music  Hall,  and  the  re-modelled  How- 
ard Athena3um,  or,  with  the  Southern  and  Western 
traders,  will  go  to  New  York  for  our  amusements 
and  save  the  cost  of  the  journey  in  buj'ingjjur 
knick-knacks  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes  cheaper 
there  ;  for  anxious  as  we  may  feel,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  musicians,  to  have  a  suitable  place  to  attract 
and  listen  to  the  world-renowned  artists  who  seem 
to  be  all  coming  to  our  shores,  we  will  not  pre- 
tend either  that  we  are  more  cognizant  of  the 
true  interests  or  more  jealous  of  the  true  honor 
of  our  city,  than  the  class  we  refer  to.       Spes. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

liocal. 

The  Gekmania  Serenade  Band  gave  their  first 
afternoon  Concert  on  Wednesday,  to  a  good  audience. 
We  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  the  overture  to 
Oberon,  with  which  the  Concert  began,  but  heard  high 
praise  of  tlie  manner  in  which  it  was  performed.  The 
quartet  by  Mozart  which  followed,  was  played  in  the 
best  style  by  Messrs.  Suck,  Verron,  Eichler,  and  Wulf 
Fries.  Mr.  Suck's  violin  solo  was  also  a  very  finished 
performance,  and  called  forth  warni  applause.  The 
brass  music  was  of  the  best,  and  a  friend  whose  musical 
privileges  have  been  greater  than  our  own,  assures  us 
that  no  where  has  he  ever  heard  better.  To  our  own 
taste,  however,  it  is  rather  loud  for  the  limited  size  of 
the  Mdodeon.  A  march  composed  by  Mr.  Sdinapp  was 
especially  well  performed,  and  received  much  applause. 
The  waltzes  were  given  with  much  spirit,  quite  rivalling 
in  their  execution  that  of  the  Gennania  Society.  The 
Eail  Eoad  Galop,  by  Gung'l,  was,  however,  decidedly 
wanting  in  the  go-ahead  energy  with  which  the  Steyer- 
marhsche  Comimny  played  itj  the  Conductor  evidently 
had  the  fear  of  the  law  before  his  eyes,  and  did  not  put 
on  quite  steam  enough.  The  improvement  which  has 
always  been  remarked  between  each  Concert  of  this 
Society,  was  even  more  noticeable  after  the  vacation 
just  ended ;  and  we  observed  an  addition  of  due  violou- 
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cello  and  one  violin  to  the  ranks  of  the  orchestra.    The 
time^  it  should  be  observed,  has  been  altered  to  3  o'clock. 

The  Geemania  Musical  Society.  We  hardly  need 
even  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement 
of  the  Germania  orchestra.  With  the  delightful  recollec- 
tions of  last  winter  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  anything  more  than  that  the  Gevmanians  are 
to  be  with  us  on  the  i5th  of  November,  and  that  their 
first  concert  will  be  given  as  soon  as  the  Music  Hall  shall 
be  finished,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  will  be 
at  a  later  day  than  that  named  above.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Jaell  is  to  assist  them  in  the  whole  series  of  their 
concerts,  and  we  also  are  informed  that  the  orchestra  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  six  stringed  instruments, 
making  their  whole  number  to  consist  now  of  thirty  per- 
fonnei-s.  This  addition  goes  far  towards  that  perfect 
proportion  in  the  composition  of  the  orchestra  which  has 
seemed  to  be  almost  the  only  thing  wanting  to  its  perfec- 
tion. We  are  indebted  to  this  society  for  the  finest 
orchestral  performances  that  have  ever  been  given  in  this 
city.  More  than  that,  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  choicest  treasures  of  classical 
music.  They  have  done  much,  both  by  the  perfection  of 
their  execution  and  the  selection  of  their  programmes,  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  musical  taste  in  our  audiences, 
and  to  quicken  andstimulate  the  ambition  of  our  resident 
musicians  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancing  sta.ndard. 
For  this  we  owe  them  much,  and  would  welcome  them 
back  to  Boston  with  most  sincere  wishes  for  their  success. 

The  Musical  Fund  Society,  (as  we  learn  from  the 
daily  papers,)  has  entered  the  field  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. Their  afternoon  concerts  will  commence  on  Fri- 
day, September  17,  at  the  Melodeon,  and  will  be  given 
there  until  the  completion  of  the  Music  ITiiU,  when  they 
will  be  continued  there.  The  crowd  of  competitors 
against  whom  this  Society  will  have  to  contend  will  be 
gi-eater  this  season  than  ever  before,  and  it  behooves  our 
old  friends  to  take  good  care  that  they  lose  none  of  the 
laurels  already  won.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  pn~ 
vaie  rehearsals  have  already  been  begun,  which  have 
become  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  that  proper  per 
forraance  of  the  music  which  could  not  be  had  by  re- 
hearsals before  an  audience  of  a  thousand  persons. 
The  new  music  selected  in  Europe,  by  Mr.  August  Fnes, 
to  replace  the  library  of  the  Society  destroyed  by  fire 
lastgwnter,  has  already  arrived,  and,  under  the  auspices 
of  ffl!  Fries,  who  this  season  holds  the  conductor's 
baton,  (which  Mr.  Webb,  by  the  pressure  of  other  cares 
has  been  obliged  to  resign,)  we  doubt  not  that  liie  per- 
fomiances  of  this  Society  will  equal,  if  not  surpass, 
those  of  former  seasons.  We  have  but  one  other  wish 
as  regards  this  Society,  and  that  is,  that  we  might  hear 
some  of  its  members  on  the  instruments  for  which  they 
are  best  fitted,  and  on  which  tliey  especially  excel.  The 
performances  of  the  Gekmaxia  Serenade  Band  have 
shown  us  what  gentlemen  who  are  also  members  of  the 
Fund  can  do  on  their  favorite  instruments,  and  the  pub- 
lic will  hardly  be  satisfied  Avith  a  less  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  these  particulars  than  we  have  seen  may  be  at- 
tained merely  by  some  changes  most  easily  made. 

WeAv   York, 

The  steamship  Arctic  arrived  at  New  York  on  Sunday 
evening  last,  bringing  Henriette  Sontag,  the  cele- 
brated prima  donna.  Her  party  consisted  of  her  husband 
Count  Rossi,  Signer  Pozzilini,  tenor,  from  the  Imperial 
Opera ;  and  Monsieur  Eckert,  conductor,  from  the  Italian 
Opera,  Paris.  On  the  voyage,  Sontag  gave  a  concert, 
and  distributed  the  proceeds  among  the  crew.  At  divine 
service  on  board  the  ship  on  Sunday,  she  took  part  in 
the  siiiging. 

Alboni  gave  her  first  Concert  on  Tuesday  evening, 
assisted  by  San  Giovanni  and  Rovei  e.  The  Tribune 
says: 

"To  our  mind  her  Sonnamhda  was  her  triumph. — • 
Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  thi-oughout  than  the 
plaintive  but  rich  Ah  I  non  credea.,  followed  by  the  deli- 
cious Ah  !  non  yiunye.  We  have  heard  most  of  the  stars 
of  song  in  this  air,  and  we  are  bold  to  say  that  Alboni 
showed  as  correct  a  conception  of  the  sentiment,  and 
rendered  the  music  of  the  composer  as  brilliantly,  more 
pur'ely,  and  with  less  extraneous  ornament,  than  any 
whom  we  can  call  to  mind.  It  afforded  her  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  those  rich  contralto  notes  of  which 
everybod}"-  has  heard.  The  ill-contained  impatience  of 
the  audience  to  applaud  proved  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion with  which  they  were  received.    If  we  mistake  not, 


Madame  Alboni  herself  will  concur  with  us  in  the  opinion 
that  the  Ah!  non  (jiuufje  was  her  great  piece:  ihe  exerted 
herself  far  more  in  singing  it  than  in  the  other  airs,  and, 
when  the  audience  insisted  on  an  encore^  could  not  con- 
ceal symptoms  of  fatigue." 

CALIFORNIA.  Signoka  Biscaccianti.  This  pop- 
ular and  talented  cantatrice  returned  last  evening  from 
Sunta  Clara  Valley.  She  gave  a  concert  at  San  Jos6 
last  evening,  which  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
most  largely  attended  of  the  season.  The  Signora  leaves 
in  a  few  days,  to  favor  the  citizens  of  Stockton  with  her 
angelic  strains  -^  Alia  Qdlfornia,  14th  ult. 

LONDON.  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — On  Satur- 
day night,  her  Majesty's  Theatre  clothed  its  doors  for  the 
season,  the  opera  being  the  "  Barbierre  di  Siviglia."  It 
was  exceedingly  well  performed,  and  we  have  scarcely 
ever  seen  it  go  off  with  greater  spirit.  Madame  de  la 
Grange  is  re. illy  a  charming  Rosina.  The  elegant  gaiety 
of  the  character  is  quite  suited  to  her  style  of  acting. 
She  sang  with  marvellous  brilliancy,  performing  prodi- 
gies of  execution  with  such  graceful  ease  and  such 
exquisite  clearness  and  finish,  that  one  could  not  help 
admiring  them  even  when  they  were  most  questionable 
in  point  of  taste  and  propriety. 

The  past  season,  in  so  far  as  this  theatre  is  concerned, 
has  been  so  monotonous  and  so  destitute  of  interesting 
ooc«rrences,  that  it  does  not  furnish  matter  for  any  de- 
tailed retrospect.  That  it  has  been  a  very  unfortunate 
one  is  a  fact  of  public  notoriety;  and  it  would  have 
come  to  a  premature  close  had  not  a  number  of  the 
establishment  stepped  forward  to  its  support.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  want  of  success  was  owing,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  to  Mademoiselle  Wagner's  breach 
of  engagement.  Upon  this  celebrated  lady  the  lessee 
certainly  depended  (as  he  had  formerly  done  upon  Jenny 
Lind)  as  the  great  feature  of  the  season ;  and  it  was  with 
reference  to  her  that  he  had  made  his  calculations  and 
armngements.  Disappointed  in  this  most  essential  ob- 
ject, the  plan  of  his  campaign  was  upset,  and  he  was 
precluded  from  bringing  forward  those  pieces  in  which 
Mademoiselle  Wagner's  appearance  would  have  con- 
stituted an  interesting  novelty.  He  was  thus  thrown 
hack  upon  the  ordinary  rejjerloire  of  the  theatre ;  and, 
although  the  perfonnances  during  the  season  have  al- 
ways been  respectable,  and  often  excellent,  yet  the 
pieces  performed  have  been  too  well  known  to  be  at- 
tractive. With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg's  "  Casilda,"  not  a  single  opera  has  been 
produced  this  season  that  was  not  quite  familiar  to  the 
public.  During  a  large  part  of  the  season,  the  great 
weight  of  the  performances  lay  upon  Mademoiselle 
Cruvelli,  whose  labors  were  zealous,  unremitting  and 
efficient.  But,  for  a  reason  that  may  be  guessed  at,  she 
suddenly  withdrew;  increasing  by  her  secession  the 
lessee's  difficulties. 

The  circumstances  most  worthy  of  commemoration 
have  been  the  introduction  to  the  English  public  of 
Madame  de  la  Grange  and  Signor  Bassini;  and  the  debut 
of  Madame  Charton  upon  the  Italian  stage.  JIadame 
de  la  Grange  has  become,  and  most  deservedly,  a  very 
great  favorite.  Signor  de  Bassini  we  regard  as  the  most 
satisfactory  baritone  we  have  possessed  since  the  '^est 
days  of  Tamburinl,  And  Madame  Charton  promises  to 
be  as  admirable  on  the  Italian  as  she  is  on  the  French 
stage. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.  Rew  events  in  the  operatic 
world  have  been  anticipated  wilh  a  greater  degree  of 
curiosity  than  the  production  of  M.  Julien's  long-prom- 
ised opera  of  Ptetro  il  Grande.  Many  were,  indeed, 
sceptical  about  the  matter,  and  would  not  be  persuaded 
that  the  grand  master  of  quadrilles  and  waltzes,  the 
director  of  Promenade  Concerts,  who  animates  the  feet 
of  the  dancers  and  revellers  at  the  Bal  Masque^  could 
find  time,  inclination  and  ability  to  devote  to  the  com- 
position of  an  opera.  Tlie  "  man  of  the  people,"  how- 
ever, disappointed  his  patrons  for  the  first  time.  That 
AL  Jullicn  has  a  soul  above  polkas  must  be  sufficiently 
evident  to  those  who  have  watched  his  progress  for 
years,  and  appreciated  his  untiring  eff'orts  to  render  the 
highest  class  of  orchestral  music  acceptable  to  the 
crowd.  Whoever,  noticing  these  indications  of  a  more 
serious  bent  in  Jullien,  has  been  used  to  regard  him  as 
much  in  the  light  of  a  reformer  as  of  a  public  amuser, 
must  have  been  rather  pleased  than  surprised  at  the 
announcement  of  a  grand  opera  from  his  pen. 

It  is  a  more  difficult  task  to  speak  of  the  music  of  M. 
Jullien.  Its  prevalent  defects  are  a  want  of  sustained 
style,  a  superfluous  employment  of  modulation,  chro- 
matic scales  and  harmonies,  and  a  method  of  instru- 
mentation which  sometimes  leads  to  obscurity,  though 
it  frequently  attains  new  and  striking  effects.  As  with 
the  orchestra,  so  with  the  voices;  M.  Jullien,  in  pursuing 
the  phantom  of  originality,  which  never  yields  to 
wooing,  but  comes  naturally  or  not  at  all,  is  tempted  to 
hazardous  experiments,  not  always  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Add  to  these  a  diffuseness,  showing  M.  Jullien  to 
be  a  contemner  of  the  maxim  "  Brevity  is  the  soul  of 
■\vit," — a  tendency  to  that  fragmentary  kind  of  writing 
which  Meyerbeer  began  and  Halevy  emulates,  but 
which,  not  being  excellent  in  art,  cannot  be  imitated 
with  success — an  excessive  use  of  the  brass  instruments, 
and  those  of  percussion,  and  a  tolerable  number  of 
reminiscences  from  the  forms  and  ideas  of  other  com- 
posers— nnd  we  have  exhausted  our  catalogue  of  objec- 
tions.    Ou  the  other  side  of  the  balance-sheet  there  is 


happily  enough  to  atone  for  many  more  sins  of  omission 
and  commission.  One  great  quality  in  M.  JulHen's 
music  is  its  uiifiagging  spirit.  However  ambitiously 
elaborate,  and  however  lengthy  in  certain  places,  it  is 
never  dull.  Tumberiik,  Mad'lle  Anne  Zerr,  and  Herr 
Fonnes  sustained  the  principal  parts,  nnd  their  perform- 
ance is  highly  commended. 

As  a  speciade  few  operas  have  been  more  liberally  put 
upon  the  stage.  The  costumes  are  magnificent,  aud  tlie 
scenery  and  decorations  appropriate  and  picturesque. 
In  the  Jimde  to  the  second  act — the  battle  of  Pultava — 
the  stage  was  literally  covered  with  supernumeraries, 
and  the  processions  were  gorgeous  and  extravagant. 
The  horses,  however,  excited  some  marks  of  dissatis- 
faction the  moment  they  appeared ;  altliough  they 
looked  very  much  like  the  same  horses  that  have  been 
applauded  in  the  Juive  and  the  Huguenots^  aud  con- 
ducted themselves  quite  as  well. 

M.  Jullien  himself  presided  in  the  orchestra,  and 
received  a  hearty  welcome  on  his  appearance. —  The 
Times,  Aug.  IS. 

The  London  Daily  News  says  of  this  opera :  "  We 
thought  the  author  of  the  Ilur/uenots  and  the  Frophete 
had  carried  the  power  of  physical  sound  in  music  as  far 
as  it  could  well  go;  but  he  roars  '  like  any  sucking  dove  ' 
compared  to  the  author  of  Ptetro  il  Grande.  Jullien, 
moreover,  has  not  merely  bon-owed  Meyerbeer's  general 
manner,  but  has  directly  imitated  many  particular  pas- 
sages. Jiossomak's  war-song,  sung  by  Formes  in  the 
second  act,  is  taken  from  MarctVs  famous  '  Pif-paf  in 
the  Hufjitenots.  The  chorus  of  conspirators  in  the  same 
act  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  'benediction  of  poniards' 
in  the  above  opera;  and  in  the  third  act  there  is  a  pas- 
sage, also  in  a  chorus  of  conspirators,  which  strongly 
recals  the  duet  between  Valentine  nnd  Marcel.  There 
are  constant  traces,  too,  of  Mozart,  Rossini,  and  Weber; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  M.  JulHen's  phrases  have,  by 
frequent  previous  use,  become  common  property.  He  is 
most  successful  in  his  choruses,  several  of  which  are 
most  spirited  and  effective;  and  least  successful  in  his 
airs,  every  one  of  which  is  a  decided  failure.  .  .  .  The 
gem  of  the  opera  is  the  national  Russian  hymn,  Di  Mas- 
covia  eleiiijf(/li,  sung  in  the  first  act  as  a  solo  and  chorus; 
afterwards  as  the  finale  to  the  opera.  The  melody  has 
much  simple  grandeur;  and  it  is  harmonized  and  arranged 
with  great  skill  and  the  happiest  effect. 
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WcAv  Series— Change  of  Day. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS, 

AT  THE  IffELODEON, 
By   the   Oerfinauiia    Serenade    Baud. 

THESE    CONCERTS  will   re-commence  on  WEDNESDAY, 
Sept.  8th,  at  3  o'dork,  P.  M.,  and  be  continued  EVERY 
WEDNESDA  Y,  at-  the  same  hour. 

Packasres  containing  four  tickets,  at  50  cents  a  package,  can 
be  obtained  at  the  usual  places,  and  at  the  door  on  the  after- 
noons of  the  Concerts,  where  single  tickets  at  25  cents  each, 
may  also  be  had. 

0="  Tickets  issued  for  the  former  series  are  good  for  this. 
21  tf  G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader^  364  Tremont  St. 

TThe  Germania  Musical  Society 

RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  their  numerous  friends,  and 
the  public  in  general,  that  it  is  their  intention  lo  remain 
the  coming  winter  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  th'?  nurpose  of 
giving,  during  this  period,  a  series  of  TEN  CONCB  ITS,  (one 
Concert  every  two  weeks,)  like  those  given  by  them  during  the 
last  winter,  in  this  city,  at  which,  they  will  pioduce  the  mas- 
terworks  of  Beethoven,  HIozart,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn, 
Spohr,  Meyerdeeu,  Rossini,  &c.,  such  as  Symphonies,  Over- 
tures, Quartets,  Quintets,  and  selections  from  the  Italian  and 
German  Operas,  Solos  on  almost  every  instrument  used  in 
their  Orchestra,  and  a  judicious  portion  of  lighter  music 

They  are  constantly  adding  to  iheir  already  large  Catalogue 
of  choice  Instrumental  Music,  the  latest  publications,  by 
which  they  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  entire  new  programmes 
for  every  Concert,  and  mostly  of  such  pieces  as  have  never 
before  been  performed  in  this  city. 

The  best  vocal  talent  available  will  be  engaged  for  the  Con- 
certs. Mil.  ALFRED  JAELL,  the  celebrated  and  unrivalled 
Pianist,  will  perforui  at  all  of  our  Concerts  for  the  whole 
season.  The  Concerts  will  be  given  at  the  splendid  NE\Y 
MUSIC  HALL,  entrance  on  Winter  sireetand  Bumstead  place. 

A  package  containing  Thirty  Tickets,  to  be  transferable, 
and  be  used  at  any  of  the  Ten  Subscription  Concert^,  ®10. 
Half  Packages,  Fifteen  Tickets,  $5. 

Subscription  Lists  to  be  found  at  the  Hotels  and  Music 
Stores.  23  tf 

NEW    MUSIC. 

SCHUBERT^S    ALBUM  is  publishing  in  four  Num- 
bers, by  GEO.   P.  REED  &  CO.     The  first  No.   is   now 
ready,  price  76  cents.  ^  ''^ 

INSTRUCTION    IN    VOCAL    MUSIC. 

MRS.  M.  A.  HAMM'S  .TUVENILE  CLASS  for 
InstructidQ  in  Vocal  Music  will  he  formea  at  her  resi- 
dence, No.  C05  WASHINGTON  STHEKT,  commencing  Sept. 
8tli.  It  is  desirable  that  parents  wishing  their  children  to 
acquire  a  correct  kiwtcltilge  of  ike  nnlimcnls  of  Vocal  Music 
should  have  them  entered  at  the  commencement  of  the  term. 
Days  of  tuition,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  commencing  at  3 
o'clock.     Terms,  SI,  payable  in  advance. 

N.  B.  Jlrs.  H.'s  Evening  Class,  for  Gentlemen  and  Ladies, 
will  be  formed  at  the  above  place,  the  13th  of  September,  com- 
mencing at  7  1-2  o'clock.    Terms,  S2  per  quavter.  22  2t 
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MUSICAL  YADE  MECUM. 

3IAWIIAI.  of  the  SCIENCE  of  MUSIC, 

ADAPTED  TO   THE  WANTS    OP 

TEACHIIRS  AND  SCHOLARS. 

By  HERMAN  S.  SARONI, 
Editor  of  ^^  Marx's  Musical  Composition^''''  etc. 

THIS  work  is  what  its  title  imports,  a  most  useful  compan- 
ion to  every  musician  and  amateur,  and  an  invaluable  aid 
to  every  student.  Tlie  work  is  divided  into  sis  general  parts, 
aa  follows,  viz. 

Part  I. — Melody. 

Part  II.— Rhythm. 

Part  HI.— Organology,— {Descriptionsof  the  various  human 
voices,  and  different  instruments,  together  with  their  scales, 
and  the  manner  of  their  notation.) 

Part  IV.  —  Harmony  and  Composition  — The  Elementary 
Forms. 

Part  V. — Harmony  and  Composition — The  Esthetic  Forms. 

Part  VI. — The  Artistic  Execution  of  Music. 

To  these  are  added  a  Condensed  History  of  Music  by  Epochs, 
and  a  very  full  and  carefully  arranged 

AliPHABETICAL    INDEX, 
containing  not  only  the  tei-ms  employed  in  the  hook,  but  also 
all  the  terms  used  by  musical  writers  with  their  explanations. 

The  work  forms  a  handsome  duodecimo  volume,  printed  on 
superfine  paper  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth. 

Price, ®1.25 


Just  published  by 
2136 


MASON  &  lAW, 
23  Park  Row,  New  York. 
OLIVER  DITSON,  Boston. 
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THIRD  EDITION,  NOW  READY, 

OF  THE 

Translation  of  MAEX'S  GREAT  WOEK  on 
MTTSICAL    COMPOSITION. 

THE  THEORY  ANI>  PRACTICE  OF  MUSICAL  COMPO- 
SITION, of  Dr.  A.  B.  Marx,  of  Uerlin,  is  celebrated  as 
the  MASTER  TREATISE  on  this  subject,  and  any  enume- 
ration of  its  merits  seems  superfluous.  Competent  judges  are 
"unanimous  in  bestowing  the  highest  praise  on  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Saroni  has  translated  the  original.  The  publishers 
have  received  strong  testimonials  of  approbation  from  Messrs. 
Scharfenberg,  Willis,  Root,  Bradbury,  and  Jackson,  of  New 
York;  Messrs.  Webb  and  Kreissman,  of  Boston,  and  other 
distinguished  teachers  and  professors  ;  and  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter,  recently  received,  will  show  in  what  esti- 
mation the  translation  is  held  by  Dr.  MARX,  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  original. 

Berlin,  June  23d,  1852. 

Gentlemen, — Your  polite  communication  and  the  copy  of  a 
translation  of  my  work  on  Musical  Composition^  have  been 
duly  received,  for  which  accept  my  warmest  thanks.  *  *  *^  * 

I  find  that  your  translator  {as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from 
a  somewhat  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  English  language) 
has  done  his  work  very  practically  and  snccessfully ;  and  I  beg 
you  to  express  to  him,  as  also  to  the  eminent  men  who  have 
honored  my  work  with  their  approval,  my  sincerest  thanks  ; 
and  also  yourselves  to  accept  the  same  for  the  very  elegant 
style  of  the  edition.  *  *  *  * 

The  present  volume  comprises  all  that  portion  of  the  original 
work  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  at  all  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  this  country,  and  embraces  two  of  the  German  books, 
viz. :  The  Elements  of  Musical  Composition,  and  the  Harmoni- 
zation of  a  Melod}',  including  Chorals  and  Popular  Songs. 

The  rapid  sale  of  two  editions  has  proved  its  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  our  musical  teachers  and  students.  It  forms  an 
elegant  octavo  volume,  in  cloth. 

Price, f2.50 

Published  by  MASON  &  LAW, 

23  Park  Rotv^  New  York. 

21  3fc  OLIVER  DITSON,  Boston. 

'^Tlie  liast  Singing  Book." 

THE    MELODIA    SACRA. 

By  B.  F.  BAKER  and  A.  N.  JOHNSON. 

THIS  work  will  be  ready  about  the  first  of  August,  and  it 
is  believed  will  meet  the  real  wants  of  Music  Teacher3, 
Music  Societies,  and  Choirs,  better  than  any  work  ever  pub- 
lished.   Besides  an  unsurpassed  coUection  of 

METER    TUNES    AND    SET    PIECES, 
it  will  contain  the 

"ORATORIO  OF  DAVID," 

aimpUfied  for  the  use  of  Musical  Societies  and  ConventionSj 
■with  an  OKGAN  OE  PIANO  TORTE  ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Also, 

FIFTY-POUR    ORGAN    EIVTERI.VDE:S, 
by  GEORGE  F.  BRISTOW,  Organist  and  Musical  Director  at 
St.  John's  Church,  New  York,  and  a 

Protestant  £2piscopal  Cbnrcli  Service) 
by  H.  S.  CUTLER,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Boston. 

No  pains  hare  been  spared  to  make  this  Collection  of 
Sacred  Music  SUPERIOR  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
published  in  this  country.  To  secure  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, orders  should  be  sent,  as  early  as  possible,  to 

A.  N.  JOHNSON,  36  School  Street,  Boston,  or 
W.  B.  BILLINGS,  8  Parle  Place,  New  York. 
Price,  $7  per  dozen.  20  tf 

HEW^S'    PATENT 

AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANOTACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 


NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAjriA  MUSICAL,  SOCIETT  res- 
pectfully inform  their  friends  and  the  public  in  general, 
that  Mr.  F.  H.  Helmsmuller's  duties  as  the  Agent  for  the 
Company,  ceased  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  that  from  this 
day,  Mk.  HENRY  BANDT  will  attend  to  all  their  business 
affairs. 
Newport,  August  24, 1852. 21  3t 

H.   S.   CUTLER, 
Organist  at  the  ClmrcU  of  the  Advent. 

ADDRESS  — Ko.  88  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 

22  tf 

MRS.;R0SA  GARCIA  DE  RIB  AS, 

TEACHER   OF   THE 

PIANOFORTE,SINGING  &-GUITAR, 

3  Seneca  St.,  corner  Harrison  ATenne* 

MR.  De  R.IBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Boston,  July  31.  3m 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

No.  344  AVaslilngton  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIAIVO   FOKTE    MANUFACTURER, 

334  Washington   Street,  Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

N.   D.    COTTON. 

I^LPOKTEK  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

JVo.  13  Tremont  Ro^t,  Boston. 

*#*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

Wo.  139  AVasliington   Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  St.ationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

E.  H.  WADE, 

X9t  "Washington  Street,   Boston. 

PTJBL.ISHER  &  OEAI.ER  IX  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  every  description.  Pubhsher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.     PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  "Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  pubhshed  by  W.  H.  Oakes,  C.  Br.\dlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OE  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  !ft;24  to  S14  a  dozen. 

PERGOLESE'S  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Bwight,  Esq^.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

Tlie  Night  inhale'' s  Nest,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thater  of  Cambridge^, 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.    Price,  $Q  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  New  histritctions  for  the  Piano;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  Julius  Knoer,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.    Price,  i}p2. 

G.  P.  Pu.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
H^iNDEL,  Havdn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Hatdn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.     tf 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTAIiOZZIAIV  SCHOOIi  SONG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  lar^e  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.,  Boston. 


NEW   ORGAN   VOLUNTARIES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

American  Church  Organ  Voluntaries. 

CAREFULLY  ARRANGED  expressly  for  the  use  of  Organ- 
ists who  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  extemporise 
with  ease,  by  H.  S.  Cutler,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  A.  N.  Johnson,  Organist  at  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston.  These  Voluntaries  are  mostly  arranged  in  close  har- 
mony, and  can  readily  be  played  at  sight  by  those  who  can 
play  common  church  music.  They  are  specially  adapted  to 
American  church  service  with  regard  to  length,  &c.  and  are 
sufficient  in  number  to  enable  any  Organist  to  use  them  ex- 
clusively if  desired.  Price  81.  Forwarded  by  mail,  postage 
free,  for  i^l.25. 

Pubhshed  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

14    tf  36  School  St.,  opposite  City  Hall. 

CZERNY'S  PIANO  FORTE  METHOD. 

As  a  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable. — 
London  Morning  Chronicle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utility  it  can  never  he  surpassed. — 
J.  A.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  superior  to  all  others , 
— Drawing-Room  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  pubUcations. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  other  methods. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It  is  calculated  to  impart  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — Baltiinore  Patriot. 

A  book  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorough  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Sun. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  published. — Norfolk  County 
Journal. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work. — 
N.  Y.  Scientific  American. 

The  moat  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind. — Mason^s 
Choral  Advocate. 

A  deservedly  popular  work. — Philadelphia  Mercury. 

Czerny  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
berg,  Listz  and  Doehler. — La  France  Musir.cde. 

This  book  must  be  of  great  value  in  schools  and  families. — 
N.  Y.  Observer. 

There  is  no  book  published,  which  can  compare  with  this.— 
East  Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  people. — Boston  Transcript. 

Powerful  aids  to  the  learner  are  embraced  in  this  work. — 
Message  Bird. 

It  is  a  standard  work  in  the  musical  circles  of  Great  Britain. 
■ — The  Asmonean. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers  in  the 
Union.  Apr.  10.    tf 


***  A.  N.  JOHNSON   respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  Wo.  36  Scliool  Street, 

(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 
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A  BOSTON   LITERARY   JOURNAL, 

EDITED  BY  CHARLES  HALE. 
Published    Weehly    on    Saturdays.     - 

EACH  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  reading  matter, 
together  with  four  or  eight  pages  of  select  advertisonents. 

Terms. — Two  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance.  SingBbum- 
bers  five  cents  each.  Subscribers  in  Boston,  Cambri^P  and 
Charlestown  can  have  their  numbers  left  at  their  residences,  if 
desired.  Back  numbers  from  the  beginning  can  be  furnished, 
and  copies  of  the  first  volume  (26  numbers)  bound  in  cloth  or 
paper. 

The  postage  on  "  To-Day,"  for  distances  not  exceeding  fifty 
miles,  is  five  cents  a  quarter ;  and  so  for  all  other  distances,  it 
is  at  the  lowest  newspaper  rate,  but  must  be  paid  to  the  Post- 
master quarterly  in  advance. 

Advertisements,  books,  communications,  &c.  may  be  left 
with  the  publishers.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by,  and 
orders  should  be  addressed  to,  the  publishers,  Redding  &  Co., 
8  State-street,  Boston. 

Dextee  &  Brother,  43  Ann-street,  General  Agents  in  New 
York.  Aug.  14. 
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A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE, 

DEVOTED  TO  THE 

INSTRUCTION   AND  AMUSEMENT    OF   THE  BOYS    AND 

GIKLS  OE  AMERICA. 

D.    H.   JACQ,UX:S,   Editor. 

THE  FAVORITE  -irill  lie  publishea  monthly,  at  W.OO  per 
annum ,  or  five  copies  for  S4.00j  invariably  in  advance. 
Each  number  will  contain  32  pages,  and  will  be  embellished 
and  iUustrated  with  NUMEROUS  BEAUTIFUL  EN- 
GKA  VINGS,  executed  expressly  for  the  work. 

All  letters  and  communications  should  be  addressed  {post 
paid)  to  "  Hyatt  &  Jacques,  97  Cliff  Street,  New  York." 
New  Y'ork,  Aug.  10,  1852. 

J.   BUTTERPIELD, 

AT  THE  OFFICE  OF 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OP  MUSIC, 
31   School   Street,   Boston. 

RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  lines.)  or  less,  first  insertion,     .    .  $0.50 

»  «  "  each  additional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion,      ......    1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .    .       50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance ;  for  yearly  advertisementSj 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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VOL.  I. 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    SEPT.    18,    1852. 


NO.  24. 


imigjjt'H  ^nitrnal  nf  Mum, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
21  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TWO   DOLLARS   PER  ANNUM,   (iN   ADVANCE.) 

F(fr  Rates  of  Advertising,  see  last  page. 
Postage,  in  advance,  for  any  distance  not  exceeding 
fifty  mile?,  Jive  cents  per  quarter ;  for  any  distance  not 
exceeding  tliree  limicked  miles,  ten  cents  per  quarter. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  Sc/wol  St. 
By  BEDDING  &  CO.,  8  Stale  St. 
"    GEO.  P.  KEED  &  CO.,  13   Tremont  Row. 
"    DEXTER  &  BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Strtft,  N.  Y. 
"    SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  4S3  Broadway,  N   Y. 
"    JIASON  &  LAW,  23  Park  Rou;  New    York. 
"    G.  ANDRE,  229   Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
"    F.  D.  BENTEEN,  Baltimore. 
"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,  Cincinnati,  O. 
"   HOLBllOOK  &  LONG,   Cleveland,   O. 

Persons  toilling  to  become  Agents  for  procuring  sitbscribers, 
especially  Music-Dealers  and  Teacliers,  are  invited  to  correspond 
with,  tlie  Editor,  as  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  comTnissions  allowed. 


Eecollections  of  Beethoven. 

BY   CAKL   CZEHNY. 

In  Coclcs's  Musical  AIisceHa)}y,  a  very  interest- 
ing weekly  published  in  London,  which  we  are 
glad  to  place  on  our  Hst  of  exchanges,  we  find  the 
following  anecdotes  of  Beethoven,  contributed 
to  that  Journal  by  the  veteran  Czekny,  which 
will  be  interesting  to  all  our  readers. 

[The  pubHcation  of  the  anecdotes  of  Beethoven, 
in  our  last  number,  has  led  to  the  re-discovery  of 
a  few  reminiscences  of  the  great  composer,  which 
■were  furnished  by  Herr  Czerny  some  considerable 
time  ago.  The  translation  was  roughly  and  hastily 
made,  and  as  we  are,  at  the  moment,  unable  to 
compare  it  with  the  original,  thei-e  may  be  some 
verbal  errors,  which  will  perhaps  not  detract  ma- 
terially from  its  value  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  must  not 
be  charged  upon  the  talented  narrator. 

The  character  of  Beethoven,  as  we  formerly 
said,  has  been  unfairly  treated  by  the  anecdote- 
mongers.  This  was  foreseen  by  Beethoven  him- 
self. "  They  will  be  relating  all  sort  of  things  of 
me  —  but  let  them  say  what  they  like,  only  let 
them  adhere  exactly  to  truth  —  sparing  neither 
me  nor  any  one  else."  His  biographers  assure  us 
that  he  was  most  sensitively  alive  to  moral  pro- 
priety ;  as  he  was  to  the  painful  impressions  which 
make  him  an  object  of  profound  and  tender  sym- 
pathy. His  life  was,  as  he  mournfully  wrote  to 
M.  de  Seyfried,  "  miserable,  oh  !  very  miserable  ; 
with  an  organization  so  nervous,  that  a  very  trifle 
causes  me  to  pass  from  the  happiest  frame  of  mind, 
to  a  condition  of  great  suffering."] 

HIS    STYLE    OF    PLATING. 

In  the  year  1792,  Beethoven,  then  a  young 
man  in  his  twenty-second  year,  came  to  Vienna, 


and  very  much  distinguished  himself  by  his  excel- 
lent performance,  as  well  as  by  his  Twenty-four 
Variations  on  Righini's  Vieni  Amore,  which  he 
had  at  that  period  completed.  Some  years  before 
this,  he  had  chanced  to  play  before  Mozart,  who 
at  once  foresaw  that  he  would  become  a  great 
genius.  At  this  time  Mozart  and  Clementi  were 
the  most  renowned  pianists.  Beethoven,  who  had 
heard  Mozart  play,  afterwards  said  that  his  per- 
formance was  neat  and  clear,  but  rather  empty, 
tame  and  old-fashioned. 

The  legato  and  cantabile  upon  the  piano  forte 
was  at  that  time  unknown  ;  and  Beethoven  was 
the  first  to  discover  quite  new  and  grand  effects 
upon  that  instrument  —  a  much  more  difficult 
style  of  execution,  as  well  as  the  harmoniously 
sustained  and  cantabile  style. 

He  had,  as  he  often  said,  practised  day  and 
night  during  his  youth ;  so  much  so  as  to  impair 
his  health ;  and  the  bodily  pains  which  affected 
him  with  a  constant  tendency  to  hypochondriac 
malady,  no  doubt  arose  from  this  cause. 

HIS    IMPROVISATIONS. 

As  to  his  bravura  style,  and  the  genial  freedom 
of  his  execution,  no  one  then  equalled  him ;  and 
even  to  this  day  none  but  Franz  Liszt  can  be  set 
in  comparison  with  him.  His  improvisation  was 
most  brilliant  and  striking :  in  whatever  company 
he  might  chance  to  be,  he  knew  how  to  produce 
such  an  effect  upon  every  hearer,  that  frequently 
not  an  eye  remamed  dry,  while  many  would  break 
into  loud  sobs  ;  for  there  was  something  wonderful 
m  his  expression,  in  addition  td  the  beauty  and 
originality  of  his  ideas,  and  his  spirited  style  of 
rendering  them.  After  ending  an  improvisation 
of  this  kind,  he  would  burst  into  loud  laughter, 
and  banter  his  hearers  on  the  emotion  he  had 
caused  in  them.  "  You  are  fools,"  he  would  say. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  would  feel  himself  insult- 
ed by  these  indications  of  sympathy.  "  Who  can 
five  amongst  such  spoiled  children,"  he  would  cry ; 
and  only  on  that  account  (as  he  told  me)  he  de- 
clined to  accept  an  invitation  which  the  liing  of 
Prussia  gave  bim  after  one  of  the  extemporary 
performances  above  described. 

A  THEME. 

Sometimes  he  chose  the  most  unimportant  and 
trite  pieces  for  extemporizing.  In  the  year  1808 
or  1809,  old  Pleyel  came  to  Vienna,  bringing  his 
last  Violin  Quartet  with  him,  which  he  played 
before  the  Prince  Lobkowitz.  Beethoven  was 
also  there,  and  was  at  length  asked  to  play  some- 
thing. As  usual,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  pressed 
for  a  long  while,  and,  in  the  end,  dragged  to  the 
piano  by  the, ladies.  He  flies  in  a  passion,  seizes 
one  of  the  parts  of  Pleyel's  Quartet  —  it  hap- 
pened to  be  the  second  violin  part  —  throws  it 
open  at  random  on  the  desk,  and  begins  to  ex- 
temporize. Never  had  he  been  heard  to  produce 
anything  so  spiritual,  so  enchanting,  so  artistic  ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  fantasia  might  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  an  unimportant  passage  of  the 
violin  part  as  it  chanced  to  lie  there.    He  had 


constructed  all  his  beautiful  improvisation  on  this 
passage. 

ANOTHER    THEME, —  Op.    77. 

A  foreign  pianist  once,  in  a  mixed  company, 
ended  with  begging  his  auditore  to  give  him  a 
theme  to  extemporize  upon.  Beethoven,  who 
was  always  merry  and  mischievous  in  company, 
went  to  the  piano  and  ran  up  the  scale  through 
the  several  octaves,  and  sat  down  again,  laughing. 
The  stranger  asked  again  for  a  theme. 

"  I  have  given  you  the  theme  already,"  said 
Beethoven. 

"  What,  is  that  to  be  the  theme  !" 
"  Certainly  —  and  a  very  good  one,  too." 
The  puzzled  artist  was  obliged  to  improvise  as 
well  as  he  could.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Fanta- 
sia, Op.  77,  of  Beethoven  appeared,  which  is 
founded  on  such  a  scale,  and  is  merely  the  fruit  of 
Beethoven's  humorous  fancies. 

THE    bird's    song    AND    THE    SYMPHONY   IN    C 
MINOR. 

The  most  trifling  things  served  to  supply  Bee- 
thoven with  musical  ideas,  and  the  groundwork  of 
compositions.  For  instance,  the  song  of  a  bird, 
which  he  chanced  to  hear  in  a  wood,  gave  the 
theme  for  his  great  Symphony  in  C  minor  (No.  5)  : 
and  the  scherzo  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  (D 
minor)  occurred  to  hun  in  a  garden  while  the 
birds  were  singing. 

THE  HISTORICAL   CHARACTER   OF    HIS   WORKS. 

In  the  year  1801,  when  Paer's  Opera,  Sargino, 
was  given  in  Vienna,  and  the  funeral  march  was 
very  much  liked,  Beethoven  was  angry,  and  wrote 
the  March  in  A  minor  (on  the  death  of  a  Hero), 
for  the  Sonata  Op.  26.  The  historical  events  of 
that  period  exerted  a  great  influence  upon  him, 
and  determined  the  character  of  many  of  his 
works.  His  Third  Symphony  (Eroica)  originated 
in  a  mistake,  inasmuch  as  tlie  first  news  that 
arrived  at  Vienna  of  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  was 
to  the  effect  that  Nelson  was  killed.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  Symphony,  as  well  as  the  theme  of  the 
first  movement,  was  well  adapted  to  the  occasion, 
though  not  well  suited  to  a  land  fight.  The  Sym- 
phony, however,  appeared  only  after  some  years  ; 
for  Beethoven  worked  a  very  long  time  at  his 
compositions. 

HIS  FACILITY  IN  READING. 

It  was  surprising  how  rapidly  he  glanced  through 
compositions  (even  in  manuscripts  and  large 
score),  and  how  well  he  played  them.  In  this 
respect  no  one  could  equal  him.  His  rendering 
was  always  determined,  but  sharp  and  hard.  So 
also  of  the  compositions  of  the  great  mastere ;  he 
played  Handel's  Oratorios  and  Gluck's  works 
wonderfully,  and  so  as  to  elicit  much  applause  ;  as 
likewise  Sebastian  Bach's  Fugues. 

SELF-APPBECXATION. 

He  once  told  me  that  he  was  careless,  and  not 
well  treated  when  a  boy,  and  that  his  musical 
education  was  very  bad.  "  But,"  he  continued, 
"  I  had  talent  for  music."    It  was  touching  to  hear 
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him  utter  these  -words  seriously,  as  if  no  one  knew 
it  before.  On  another  occasion,  the  conversation 
turning  upon  the  praise  which  his  name  had  won 
in  the  world,  "  Oh  !  nonsense,"  he  said,  "  I  never 
thought  of  writing  for  fame  or  honor.  What  is 
in  my  heart  must  come  out,  and  that  is  why  I 
write."  Except  when  in  the  dark  humor  which 
fell  over  him  at  times,  and  which  arose  from 
physical  suffering,  he  was  always  merry,  mis- 
chievous, witty,  full  of  raillery,  and  did  not  care 
for  anybody. 

HIS  POSITION  AND  CHARACTER. 

Beethoven,  when  a  young  man,  found  good 
friends  at  Court.  He  might  have  lived,  if  he  had 
pleased,  in  the  highest  style.  His  character  was 
very  much  like  that  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
but  still  his  temper  was  noble,  magnanimous,  and 
refined. 


WEBER'S    DER    FREYSCHUTZ. 

BT   HECTOR    BERLIOZ. 

(Concluded.) 
Certain  theatres  in  Germany,  to  carry  truth  in 
the  horrible  to  the  utmost  limit,  accompany,  it  is 
said,  the  scene  of  the  casting  of  the  balls  with  the 
most  discordant  noises,  cries  of  animals,  bowlings 
of  dogs,  shrieks,  roars,  hissings,  creakings  of  trees, 
&c.,  &c.  But  how  can  one  hear  the  music  in  the 
midst  of  this  hideous  tumult  ?  And,  in  case  that 
we  can  hear  it,  why  place  the  reality  side  by  side 
with  the  imitation  ?  If  I  admire  the  hoarse  bay- 
ing of  the  horns  in  the  orchestra,  the  voices  of 
your  theatre  hounds  can  only  inspire  me  with 
disgust.  The  natural  cascade,  on  the  contrary, 
is  one  of  those  scenic  effects  which  are  not  incom- 
patible with  the  interest  of  the  score  ;  so  far  from 
that,  it  adds  to  it.  That  even  and  continuous 
sound  of  water  induces  reverie ;  it  is  particularly 
impressive  during  those  long  organ-points  which 
the  composer  has  so  skilfully  introduced,  and 
blends  in  the  best  possible  manner  with  the  sounds 
of  the  distant  bell,  which  slowly  strikes  the  fatal 
hour. 

I  need  not  tell  the  Germans  that,  in  this  scene, 
I  have  abstained,  in  writing  the  recitatives,  from 
making  Zamiel  sing.  That  would  have  been  too 
formal ;  Weber  has  made  Caspar  sing,  and  Za- 
miel speak  the  few  words  of  his  response.  Once 
only  is  the  devil's  speech  made  rhythmical,  each 
of  his  syllables  being  supported  by  a  note  of  the 
drums.  The  rule  forbidding  spoken  dialogue  in 
the  opera  is  not  so  rigorous,  that  one  may  not  in- 
troduce into  a  musical  scene  a  few  words  pro- 
nounced in  this  manner ;  one  is  obliged  to  use 
this  latitude  to  preserve  this  idea  of  the  com- 
poser. 

The  entire  score  of  Der  Freyschiitz,  as  I  have 
said  before,  but  it  is  not  useless  to  repeat  it,  is 
executed  integrally  and  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  it  was  written.  The  libretto  has  been 
translated  [the  French  version]  in  a  manner 
always  simple,  often  poetical,  and  not  arranged. 
It  is  a  labor  which  does  honor  to  the  talent  and 
the  taSte  of  Emilien  Pacini. 

From  the  fidelity,  always  and  everywhere  too 
rare,  with  which  the  Grand  Opera  has  placed  this 
masterpiece  upon  the  stage,  it  results  that  the 
finale  of  the  third  act  is  almost  a  novelty  for  the 
Parisians.  Some  had  heard  it  fourteen  years  ago 
at  the  summer  representations  of  the  German 
troupe ;  the  majority  were  unacquainted  with  it. 
This  finale  is  a  magnificent  conception.  All  that 
Max  sings  at  the  feet  of  the  Prince  bears  the  im- 
press of  repentance  and  of  shame ;  the  first 
chorus  for  in  C  minor,  after  the  fall  of  Agatha 


and  Caspar,  has  a  fine  tragic  coloring  and  an- 
nounces in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  catas- 
trophe that  is  about  to  be  accomplished.  Then 
Agatha's  return  to  life,  her  tender  exclamation, 
"  O  Max !"  the  vivals  of  the  people,  the  menaces 
of  Ottokar,  the  religious  intervention  of  the  her- 
mit, the  unction  of  his  conciliating  words,  the 
prayers  of  all  these  peasants  and  hunters  to  obtain 
pardon  for  Max,  a  noble  heart  for  a  moment  led 
astray  ;  that  sextuor  in  which  you  see  hope  and 
happiness  revive,  that  benediction  of  the  old 
monk  who  curbs  all  these  excited  waves  and  from 
the  midst  of  the  whole  prostrate  crowd,  causes  a 
hymn  to  leap  up  that  is  immense  in  its  laconic 
brevity  ;  and  finally  that  final  chorus  where  for 
the  third  time  re-appears  the  theme  of  the  allegro 
in  the  air  of  Agatha,  already  heard  in  the  over- 
ture ;  all  this  is  beautiful  and  as  worthy,  neither 
more  nor  less,  of  admiration  as  that  which  pre- 
cedes. There  is  not  a  note  that  is  not  in  its  place, 
or  that  can  be  suppressed  without  destroying  the 
harmony  of  the  ensemhle.  Superficial  minds  per- 
haps will  not  be  of  this  opinion,  but  for  every 
attentive  listener  the  thing  is  certain,  and  the 
more  one  hears  this  finale  the  more  will  he  be 
convinced  of  it. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Genesis  of  Musical  Sounds. 

The  sounds  employed  in  Music  are  distin- 
guished from  mere  random  noise,  not  only  by  the 
uniformity  of  their  vibrations,  but  by  the  relation- 
ship, more  or  less  intimate,  which  they  sustain  with 
respect  to  each  other.  Every  composition  has  its 
key.  Indeed  the  whole  system  of  music  has  a 
relation  to  some  grand  central  point,  about  which 
all  its  elements  revolve,  towards  which  they  con- 
stantly gravitate,  and  from  which,  as  a  vivifj'ing 
sun,  they  all  derive  vitality  and  force.  In  truth 
the  whole  tribe  are  from  one  common  stock,  and 
are  directly  descended  from  one  common  progen- 
itor, as  were  the  Israelites  from  Jacob. 

To  set  forth  a  genealogical  tree  of  this  family, 
let  us  take  great  C,  which  is  written  on  the 
second  leger  line  below,  in  the  Bass.  Suppose  a 
string  120  inches  in  length  of  such  thickness  and 
tension  as  to  give  this  C.  Divide  the  string  suc- 
cessively by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  the  results  will  be 
as  exhibited  below,  the  whole  string  being  repre- 
sented by  1. 

Froporton       Length 

of  .    of 

String,        String. 

1         120  in.  64  C.     Root. 

^  60  in.  128  C.     Octave. 

I  40  in.  192  G.     12th. 

I  30  in.  256  C.     15th. 

I  24  in.  320  E.     1 7th. 

i  20  in.  384  G.     19th. 

.|  15  in.  512  C.     22nd. 

These  sounds  may  all  be  produced  upon  any 
instrument  of  the  horn  species,  as  the  Trombone, 
the  French  Horn,  &c.,  with  no  change  excepfin 
the  manner  of  blowing. 

A  string  of  the  Violoncello  or  Violin  will  give 
the  same  series  by  touching  lightly  with  the  finger 
of  the  left  hand  the  several  points  indicated  by 
the  division  of  the  length  as  stated  above. 

The  ^olian  harp  of  one  string,  gives  of  itself 
all  these  tones.  When  the  force  of  the  current 
of  air  is  barely  sufficient  to  produce  a  tone,  the 
string  vibrates  throughout  its  length,  with  one 
motion.     A  gradual  increase  of  the  wind  causes 


Number        Name  ^  description 
Vibrations.  Sounds. 


at  first  an  augmentation  of  the  power  of  tone, 
but  beyond  a  certain  intensity  of  the  current,  the 
string  divides  itself  successively  by  the  natural 
series  of  numbers  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and 
gives  forth  a  numerous  progeny  of  harmonics. 
The  higher  and  more  remote  of  these  I  shall  not 
at  present  notice  further  than  to  state  that  some 
of  them  are  merely  octaves  to  the  Boot  and  its 
derivatives,  some  have  no  name,  some  have  no 
place  theoretical  or  practical  in  present  systems, 
and  some  are  more  directly  derived  from  other 
Roots. 

The  Root  C  alone,  does  not  furnish  us  with  a 
continuous  system  of  sounds  proceeding  wholly 
by  conjunct  degrees,  but  on  the  contrary  with  a 
diastematic  series,  proceeding  more  or  less  by 
skips.  Of  course  what  are  called  scales  cannot 
be  constructed  from  these  materials  alone.  We 
have  abundant  resources,  however,  in  the  off- 
spring of  other  roots  most  simply  related  to  C. 
These  roots  are  first,  G,  which,  after  the  octave, 
is  in  the  simplest  ratio  to  C,  viz :  2:3  ;  Secondly, 
F,  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  3:4.  Among  the  har- 
monics of  G  are  B  and  D.  Among  those  of  F 
we  find  A. 

Scales,  so  called,  are  merely  an  arrangement 
into  a  progi-essive  series  of  some  or  all  of  the 
sounds  employed  in  music.  They  differ  in  the 
number  of  sounds  composing  them  and  in  the 
Intervals  or -steps  by  which  they  proceed.  A 
scale  may  have  two  sounds,  or  three,  or  any  num- 
ber we  please.  The  scale  of  Scottish  music  has 
but  five  sounds.  That  which  is  called  eminently 
the  scale,  has  seven  sounds,  viz  :  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b. 
These  are  harmonics  of  the  three  Roots  C  G  F  as 
seen  below : 

do.  c.  fifteenth  of  great  C.  (^ndlegerlinebelow^Bass.) 

re.  d.  twelfth  of  G.  (fifth  above  great  C.) 

mi.  e.  seventeenth  of     C. 

fa.  f.  fifteenth  of  F.  (fourth  above  great  C.) 

sot  g.  fifteenth  of  G.  ^k 

la.  a.  seventeenth  of     F.  ^ 

si.  b.  seventeenth  of      G. 

do.  c.  twenty-second  of  C. 

Such  is  the  genesis  of  the  sounds  constitutmg 
the  major  diatonic  scale,  and  such  is  the  relation 
of  that  series  to  its  Roots. 

In  my  next  I  shall  attempt  to  trace  the  lineage 
of  the  sounds  constituting  the  minor  mode. 


For  Bwiglifc's  Journal  of  Music. 

Church  Music. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  have  been  hoping,  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  your  Journal,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  Church  Music  would  come  up  for  discus- 
sion. What  sort  of  music,  what  school,  what 
style  is  worthy  of  adoption  and  imitation  in  our 
churches.  I  confess  my  own  ideas  on  this  point 
are  not  positive,  and  I  wish  for  light  from  you 
and  others.  Most  persons  like  to  hear  in  church 
the  music  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed, 
and  this  is  all  they  care  about  it.  Others, 
among  whom  I  must  reckon  myself,  have  a  strong 
dislike  to  music  of  a  secular  character,  feeling 
that  the  music  of  the  Church  should  be  sui  gen- 
eris, having  only  religious  associations ;  but  ex- 
actly what  it  should  be,  is  not  so  easy  to  deter- 
mine. Psalmody  is  a  passion  with  us  New 
Englanders.  In  no  way  is  our  puritan  origin 
more  evident  than  in  this  disposition  to  sing 
psalm  tunes.  The  quantity  of  material  which 
is  manufactured  to  meet  this  taste  is  astonishingly 


ik 


li-vpl.. 


great,  and  the  quality  generally  poor.  Indeed,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  if  our  choirs  would 
take  the  old  "  Handel  and  Haydn  Collection," 
published  many  years  ago,  and  discard  all  the 
rest,  they  would  find  there  all  that  is  really 
needed  for  this  part  of  the  musical  service. 

There  is,  however,  of  late  years,  a  feeling  that 
psalm  tune  singing  is  not  sufficient,  and  chanting 
has  been  very  genei'ally  adopted.  This  is  truly 
devotional  and  impressive  when  the  words  are 
taken  from  the  Bible,  or  have  peculiarly  sacred 
associations,  as  in  passages  from  the  prayer-book. 
But  our  choirs  are  not  content  with  chanting,  but 
perform  anthems  and  set  pieces.  These  are 
found  attached  to  the  psalm  tune  books,  some  of 
them  original,  others  drawn  from  various  sources, 
'sacred  and  profane.  There  seems  to  be  an  un- 
certainty in  the  minds  of  many  _  choir  leaders  as 
to  what  is  proper  for  performance  in  this  connec- 
tion, which  needs  to  be  corrected.  Thus  I  have 
heard  chorusses  from  Italian  operas,  set  with 
sacred  words,  and  sung  as  anthems  in  our 
churches,  melodies  from  the  same  source  played 
as  voluntaries  on  the  organ,  and  other  adaptations 
equally  impious. 

All  this  shows,  I  think,  among  other  things, 
the  want  of  a  proper  school  of  church  music. 
The  English  Church  has  had  in  her  service  in 
past  times  musicians  of  the  highest  eminence,  but 
their  music  seems  not  fitted  to  the  present  day. 
The  services  and  anthems  of  Purcell,  Gibbons, 
Boyce,  &o.  require  for  their  proper  effect  means 
which  we  have  not  at  command.  A  double  choir 
of  well  trained  boys  for  the  treble  parts  is  indis- 
pensable, and  these,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
cannot  be  had.  The  Catholic  church  has  much 
music  of  a  lighter  character,  but  still  devotional, 
which  seems  better  fitted  for  our  uses.  Attempts 
haxe  been  made,  with  partial  success,  to  furnish 
English  words  to  portions  of  the  masses  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart.  There  is  much  among  the  modern 
Catholic  music,  pubhshed  by  Novello,  which 
might  also  be  useful.  If  some  good  musician 
would  set  himself  to  arranging  this  music  with 
appropriate  English  words,  and  publish  it  by 
itself,  without  encumbering  the  volume  with  vocal 
exercises  or  hymn  tunes,  I  think  it  would  be 
profitable  and  useful.  It  seems  to  me  there  Is 
a  want  of  genius  to  create  a  new  and  original 
school  of  devotional  music,  suited  to  the  present 
times.  Some  Purcell  or  Handel  must  appear 
before  the  want  is  supplied. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  let  us  hear  from 
you  on  this  subject.  x. 


A  Universal  Language. — Music  has  hith- 
erto been  generally  regarded  rather  in  the  light 
of  a  luxury  than  as  one  of  the  prime  necessaries 
of  life  ;  but  a  Mons.  F.  Sudre  proposes  to  turn  it 
to  practical  account  by  making  it  no  less  than  a 
perfect  means  of  international  communication — 
the  dragoman,  in  short,  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  just  as  Latin  was  of  the  medlajval  sa- 
vans.  Seeing  what  takes  place  in  every  frontier 
country,  M.  Sudre  conceives  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  every  person  learning  two  lan- 
guages— "  la  inaternelle"  or  that  of  his  mother- 
country,  and  "  la  r/e'ne'rale,"  or  the  musical  lan- 
guage which  he  has  Invented.  Of  course  if  this 
were  done,  the  object"  he  has  in  view  would  at 
once  be  accomplished.  His  new  language  pro- 
fesses to  be  characterized  by  great  simplicity.  It 
is  founded  upon  the  seven  notes  of  the  scale,  and 
no  word  contains  moi'e  than  four  sounds.  It  may 
be  played  on  any  Instrument  or  sung ;  or  the 
notes  may  bo  simply  named  or  indicated,  a  la 
Hullah  ;  or  the  fingers  ;  so  that  the  system  would 


be  available  for  the  use  of  the  deaf,  the  dumb, 
and  the  blind.  M.  Sudre  likewise  proposes  to 
substitute  for  the  cumbrous  codes  of  signals  In 
use  In  the  army  and  navy,  a  code  of  his  own, 
founded  upon  the  three  sounds,  G,  C,  G,  executed 
on  a  bugle  or  drum,  or  represented  by  cannon  of 
different  calibre,  or  indicated  on  a  telegraph. 
Yesterday  he  performed  at  the  Hanover-square 
rooms  a  number  of  experiments  before  a  large 
and  respectable  audience.  Various  phrases  were 
propounded  to  him  by  ladles  and  gentlemen 
present.  He  gave  expression  to  them  In  the 
different  modes  enumerated,  and  his  pupil.  Mile. 
Josephine  Hugot,  instantly  supplied  the  correct 
interpretation.  The  experiments  in  telegraphing, 
or  signalling,  were  particularly  striking,  and 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  larger  scheme 
of  the  ingenious  inventor,  this  at  least  promises 
to  be  of  great  utility.  M.  Sudre  and  his  scholar 
were  exceedingly  well  received. 


AUTUMN   THOUGHTS. 

BY  J.   G.  WHITTIEE. 

Gone  hath  the  Spring,  with  all  its  flowers, 
And  gone  the  Summer's  pomp  and  show. 

And  Autumn,  in  his  leafless  bowers, 
Is  waiting  for  the  Winter's  snow. 

I  said  to  Earth,  so  cold  and  gray, 
"  An  emblem  of  myself  thou  art: " 

"  Not  so,"  the  Earth  did  seem  to  say, 
"  For  Spring  shall  warm  my  frozen  heart." 

I  soothe  my  wintry  sleep  with  dreams 

Of  wanner  sun  and  softer  rain, 
And  wait  to  hear  the  sound  of  streams 

And  songs  of  merry  birds  agahi. 

But  thou  from  whom  the  Spring  hath  gone, 
For  whom  the  flowers  no  longer  blow, 

Who  standest  blighted  and  forlorn. 
Like  Autumn  waiting  for  the  snow : 

No  hope  is  thine  of  sunnier  hours. 
Thy  Winter  shall  no  more  depart ; 

No  Spring  revive  thy  wasted  flowers. 
Nor  Summer  warm  thy  frozen  heart. 
1    ^    I 

The  First  Oratorio. 

The  first  oratorio  was  entitled  "  Rappresenta- 
tione  di  Anvma,  e  di  Corpo."  It  was  composed 
by  Emiho  del  Cavaliere,  and  was  performed  and 
printed  at  Rome  in  1600.  It  was  represented  in 
action  on  a  stage,  in  the  church  of  La  Vallicella, 
with  scenes,  decorations,  and  chorus,  h,  I'antlque, 
and  analogous  dances,  as  appears  both  from  the 
editor's  dedication  to  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  and 
from  the  composer's  instruction  for  the  perform- 
ance. 

Emillo  del  Cavaliere,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
early  composers  of  dramatic  music,  imagined  that 
he  had  recovered,  In  his  recitative,  that  style  of 
music  which  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Komans 
used  in  their  theatres.  And  a  singer  of  such 
music  is  required  by  Cavaliere  to  have  a  fine 
voice,  perfectly  In  tune,  and  free  from  all  defects 
in  his  delivery ;  together  with  a  pathetic  expres- 
sion, the  power  of  swelling,  and  diminishing  the 
tones,  and  an  equal  respect  for  the  composer  and 
poet.  In  singing  plain,  and  being  particularly 
attentive  to  the  articulation  and  expression  of  the 
words. 

It  Is  recommended  to  place  the  instruments  of 
accompaniment  behind  the  scenes,  which,  in  the 
first  oratorio,  were  the  following. 


Una  lira 


A  double  IjTe,  perhaps 
a  viol  da  gamba. 


D?i  clavicembalo,      ,    .  A  harpsichord. 

Uii  chilaroiie, ....  A  large,  or  double  guitar. 

Sm  Mf,ojJ;"  ^^h  \  Two  common  flutes. 
T'mn  all  antica,  .     .    J 

No  violin  is  mentioned  here ;  but  what  excites 
the  most  surprise  at  present,  In  these  instructions 
for  the  performance  of  an  oi-atorlo  on  a  stage  in 
a  church,  are  the  directions  for  the  dances. 

There  are,    however,    examples  of   religious 


dances  in  the  sacred  writings,  as  well  as  in  the 
history  of  almost  every  ancient  people,  In  which 
their  religious  ceremonies  are  mentioned.  Most 
of  these  dances  are  performed  to  the  music  of 
choruses,  which  are  singing  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  manner  of  those  In  the  old  French  operas. 

On  many  occasions,  it  Is  recommended  for  the 
actors  to  have  some  Instruments  in  their  hands, 
as  the  playing,  or  appearing  to  play  upon  them, 
would  assist  Illusion  better  than  a  visible  orches- 
tra. 

Besides  these  general  rules,  for  such  as  might 
wish  to  write,  or  bring  on  the  stage  other  poems 
of  the  same  kind,  Cavaliere  gives  the  following 
instructions  for  the  representation  of  this  partic- 
ular species  of  musical  drama. 

1.  The  woi'ds  should  be  printed  with  the 
verses  correctly  arranged,  the  scenes  numbered, 
and  the  characters  of  the  Interlocutors  specified. 

2.  Instead  of  the  overture,  or  symphony,  to 
modern  musical  dramas,  a  madrigal  is  recommend- 
ed as  a  full  piece,  with  all  the  voice  parts  doubled, 
and  a  great  number  of  Instruments. 

3.  When  the  curtain  rises,  two  youths,  who 
recite  the  prologue,  appear  on  the  stage,  and 
when  they  have  finished.  Time,  one  of  the  char- 
acters in  this  morality,  comes  on,  and  has  the 
note,  on  which  he  is  to  begin,  given  him  by  the 
instrumental  performers  behind  the  scenes. 

4.  The  chorus  are  to  have  a  place  allotted 
them  on  the  stage,  part  sitting,  and  part  standing, 
In  sight  of  the  principal  characters.  And  when 
they  sing,  they  are  to  rise,  and  be  in  motion  with 
appropriate  gestures. 

5.  Pleasure,  another  imaginary  character,  with 
two  companions,  are  to  have  Instruments  in  their 
hands,  on  which  they  are  to  play,  while  they  sing, 
and  perform  the  ritornels. 

6.  II  Corpo,  the  body,  when  these  words  are 
uttered,  "  Si  die  Iwrmai,  alma  mea,"  &c.,  may 
throw  away  some  of  his  ornaments ;  as  his  gold 
collar,  feather  from  his  hat,  &c. 

7.  The  World  and  Human  Life,  in  particular, 
are  to  be  very  gaily  dressed  ;  and  when  they  are 
divested  of  their  trappings,'  to  appear  very  poor 
and  wretched,  and  at  length  dead  carcasses. 

8.  The  symphonies  and  ritornels  may  be  play- 
ed by  a  great  number  of  Instruments ;  and  if  "  a 
violin  should  play  the  principal  part,  it  would 
have  a  very  good  effect." 

9.  The  performance  may  be  finished  with  or 
without  a  dance.  If  without,  the  last  chorus  Is 
to  be  doubled  in  all  Its  parts,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental :  but  if  a  dance  is  preferred,  a  verse 
beginning  thus,  "  Chiostri  altissimi,  e  stellati,"  is 
to  be  sung,  accompanied  sedately  and  reveren- 
tially by  the  dance.  These  shall  succeed  other 
grave  steps  and  figures  of  the  solemn  kind. 
During  the  ritornels,  the  four  principal  dancers 
are  to  perform  a  ballet,  saltato  con  capriole,  "  en- 
hvened  with  capers,  or  entrechats,"  without  sing- 
ing. And  thus,  after  each  stanza,  always  varying 
the  steps  of  the  dance ;  and  the  four  principal 
dancers  may  sometimes  use  the  galiard,  some- 
times the  canary,  and  sometimes  the  courant  step, 
which  will  do  very  well  in  the  ritornels. 

10.  The  stanzas  of  the  ballet,  are  to  be  sung 
and  played  by  all  the  performers  within  and 
without. 

These  curious  and  minute  instructions,  will 
convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  oratorio  was  performed  in  its  infant 
state. 

The  word  aria,  air,  never  occurs  In  this  orato- 
rio ;  but  though  there  are  fewer  recltati^s,  and 
more  choruses  in  It,  than  in  the  first  operas,  the 
choruses  are  all  in  plain  counterpoint,  without  a 
single  attempt  at  fugue  or  Imitation  ;  and  conse- 
qently  the  words  are  more  intelligible,  and  free 
from  confusion,  than  In  an  air  for  a  single  voice 
loaded  with  accompaniments. 

No  musical  drama,  under  the  title  of  oratorio,  ^ 
can  be  found  In  print,  says  the  diligent  Quadrio,  ^ 
before  the  time  of  Francesco  BalduccI,  who  died 
in  1642  :  among  whose  poems  are  found  two,  the 
one  called  La  Fede,  on  the  subject  of  Abraham's 
sacrifice,  and  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  other 
entitled  //  Trionfo,  or  the  Coronation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  one  act  only.  These,  as  re- 
sembling the  dramas  performed  at  the  church  of    i 
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the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  he  calls  Oratorios  ; 
an  appellation  which  was  soon  adopted  by  many 
others.  And  in  1662,  several  religious  dramas 
were  performed  in  Italian,  in  the  imperial  chapel 
at  Vienna,  called  Oratorios. — Burgh's  Anecdotes. 


The  Handel  Society. 

The  publications  of  this  society  are  now  solely 
in  the  hands  of  the  enterprising  firm  of  Cramer, 
Beale  &  Co.,  who  have  taken  upon  themselves 
the   pecuniary   responsibility   of  publishing   the 
volumes  of  the   society  as   they  issue   from  the 
hands  of  the  respective   editors.     This  fact  was 
pretty  generally  disseminated  when  the  Israel  in 
Egypt,   supervised   by  Mendelssohn,    appeared. 
Certain  difficulties,  it  seemed,  had  crept  into  the 
management   of   the    society    itself,   principally 
from  the  non-payment  of  the  annual  subscriptions, 
upon  wliich,  as  in  all  co-operative  associations  of 
of  the  same  kind,  obviously  depended  the  power 
of  going  on  with  the  undertaking,  and  fulfilling 
the  conditions  of  the  initiatory  prospectus.     It  is 
probable  that  the  issues  by  Messrs.  Cramer  &  Co. 
may  appear  at  longer  intervals  than  the  original 
scheme  contemplated  ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired that  sufficient  success  will  await  the  enter- 
prise to  enable  them  to  complete  the  Handelian 
library,  and  produce  such  an  edition  of  the  great 
master's  works  as  shall  be  without  doubt  or  blem- 
ish, and  eventually  extinguish  all  the  others  in 
ordinary  use,  in  which  inaccuracy,  interpolation, 
and  abridgment,  are  more  or  less  the  notorious 
attributes.     The  edition  by  Clarke  has  been  the 
best  known  of  the  collected   editions,   but  this 
wants  the  proper  clefs  in  the  vocal  score,  besides 
which  it  is  far  from  being  carefully  edited  ;  the 
same  kinds  of  disfigurements  as  regards  occasional 
error  being  also  the  characteristic  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
edition.     But  numberless  are  the  reprints  of  the 
most  popular  of  Handel's  works,  emerging,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  press  without  any  par- 
ticular care  as  to  authenticity,  and  perpetuating 
those  mistakes  which  either  negligence  or  inad- 
vertence left  uncorrected  in  the  more  pretentious 
editions  to  which  we  have  alluded.     The  object 
of  the  Handel  Society  was  two-fold.     Not  only 
did  it  propose  to  reprint  the  whole  of  Handel's 
oratorios  and  lesser  works  from  the  original  scores, 
under  the  special  and  individual  superintendence 
of  the  most  eminent  musicians  of  the  day,  but  it 
was  also  part  of  the  scheme  to  make  such  paren- 
thetical additions,  such  elucidations  of  the  figured 
basses,    &c.,   as   should   place  the  work  at  once 
within  the  reach  of  the  amateur.     The  original 
text  was  to  be  exhibited  in  its  truest  purity,  settled 
by  the  severest  collation  with  the  original  manu- 
scripts.    The  accompaniments  for  the  piano  forte 
or  organ,  where  added  to  meet  a  popular  exigency, 
were  to  be  so  incorporated  into  the  page  as  to  be 
in  no  way  confounded  with  the  score  of  the  com- 
poser.    How  zealously,  delicately,  and  profoundly 
these  principles  have  been  carried  out  are  visible 
in  the   Coronation  Anthems,  the  L'  Allegro  ed  il 
Penseroso,  the  Esther,  the  Acis  and  Galatea,  and 
the  Israel  in  Egypt,  which  have  been  subjected 
to   the   ripe   and   reverential   editorship   of  Dr. 
Crotch,  Mr.  Moscheles,  Mr.  Lucas,  Mr.  Sterndale 
Bennett,  and  Dr.  Mendelssohn.     The  editions  of 
the  imperishable  compositions  named  above,  which 
have  thus  been  given  to  the  world,  must  evidently 
supersede  all  others,  not   only   in   the   essential 
qualities  of  fidelity  and  exemption  from  vulgar 
and  unworthy  tamperings,  but  in  typographical 
clearness  and  beauty.     The  lofty  and  generous 
enthusiasm  which  has  tempted  Messrs.  Cramer 
&  Co.  to  go  on  with  a  publication  evidently  in- 
volving risk  of  no  ordinary  kind,  but  in  which 
the  highest  interests  of  music  are  at  stake,  merits, 
therefore,  encouragement  at  once  solid  and  per- 
severing, and  we  shall  be  glad  to  observe  that  the 
profession,  no  less  than  the  public  at  large,  evince 
a  disposition  to   give  the  necessary  help  to  an 
undertaking  of  such  great  and  onerous  magni- 
tude. 

The  new  volume  consists  of  the  Chamher  Duets 
and  Trios,  written  soon  after  Handel's  return  to 
Hanover,  "  for  the  practice  of  the  Queen,  the 
electoral  princess."     Mr.  Henry  Smart,  to  whom 


the  task  of  editorship  has  been  confided,  intimates 
that,  upon  examining  the  original  MSS.  preserved 
in  Buckingham  Palace,  he  found  others  of  the 
same  class,  including  four  duets,  "  which  furnished 
the  immortal  composer  as  drafts  for  four  of  the 
chorusses  of  the  Messiah  "  —  namely,  "  His  yoke 
is  easy,"  "  And  he  shall  purify,"  "  ]?or  unto  us," 
and  "  All  we  like  sheep."  These,  with  others, 
have  never  been  printed  in  their  original  form, 
and  it  is  likely,  therefore,  that  a  second  volume  of 
Chamber  Duets  may  by-and-by  be  prepared.  To 
the  volume  now  issued,  Mr.  Smart,  for  the  reasons 
cited  above,  has  affixed  an  independent  piano 
forte  accompaniment.  "  It  seemed  to  him,"  it  is 
observed  in  the  preface,  "  that  something  more 
was  intended  by  the  composer  than  either  a  com- 
pression of  the  vocal  score,  or  the  bare  insertion 
of  such  chords  as  the  unfigured  bass  seemed  to 
permit.  He  has,  therefore,  placed  himself  in  the 
situation  of  an  accompanist  at  the  period  when 
these  compositions  were  produced,  and  in  this 
character  has  endeavored  to  embody  some  of 
those  features  of  contrapuntal  garniture  in  which 
Handel  is  recorded  to  have  extemporaneously 
indulged  when  accompanying  his  own  music. 
The  original  bass  is  given  under  the  voice  parts, 
so  that  those  who  prefer  the  old  mode  of  accom- 
paniment are  at  liberty  to  reject  that  proposed  by 
the  editor."  This  modest  announcement  suffi- 
ciently declares  the  spirit  of  editorial  exactness 
which  has  animated  Mr.  Henry  Smart,  and  we 
have  only  to  add  that  the  labors  for  which  he  is 
avowedly  responsible  afford  ample  evidence  of 
his  judgment,  knowledge,  and  genuine  Handelian 
taste.  —  London  Herald. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary. 

New  York,  July  20.  To-day  I  have  been  looking  from 
my  window  at  the  immense  pracession  formed  to  do 
honor  to  the  remains  of  Henry  Clay.  Band  after  band 
of  music  has  passed,  and  their  strains  came  floating  up, 
above  all  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  crowds,  as  pure 
and  free  from  all  mingling  with  discordant  tones,  as  are 
the  pure  thoughts  and  holy  aspirations  of  a  good  heart 
amid  the  turmoil,  distractions  and  confusion  of  business 
and  fashionable  folly.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  little  I 
can  hear  of  music  in  the  street  below,  when  I  lean 
out  of  the  window  and  place  myself  within  the  upward 
current  of  the  noise  from  the  pavements,  and  how, 
when  I  retire  from  the  reach  of  this,  the  tones  of  music 
seek  me  out  and  follow  me  to  the  place  of  quiet.  I 
anticipated  great  pleasure  from  the  music  to-day,  but  of 
all  the  bands  which  have  followed  the  remains  of  the 
great  orator,  one  only,— yes,  only  mie, — has  played  music 
which,  in  my  folly,  I  could  consider  appropriate.  After 
listening  to  the  inappropriate  fifing  and  trumpeting  of 
band  after  band,  until  disgust  destroyed  the  wish  to  listen 
longer,  I  caught  the  sad  and  solemn  measures  of  Han- 
del's march  in  Saul.  Oh,  how  inexpressibly  beautiful, 
nay  sublime,  is  that  Dead  Mai-ch.  Yet  how  simple! 
Handel  himself  must  have  felt  its  excellence,  for  though 
he  wrote  another  for  Samson,  he  has  also  introduced  this 
into  that  sublime  Oratorio.  But  before  the  strains  of 
the  Dead  March  had  fairly  died  away  in  the  distance, 
the  clang  and  slash  of  some  namby-pamby  air  from 
another  band  came  within  hearing,  and  I  almost 

"  Cursed  the  gods  who  had  not  made  me  deaf." 
Now,  why  is  this  ?  Why  at  funerals  can  we  not  have 
funeral  music  ?  Why  is  it,  that  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this,  when  even  those  who  have  persecuted  and  slandered 
and  reviled  the  great  man  in  his  life,  now  feel  the  eye 
moist  as  his  mortal  remains  are  passing  by  on  their  way 
to  their  last  earthly  resting-place,  that  the  over-wrought 
feelings  should  listen  in  vain  for  a  tone  of  sadness  and 
grief  from  all  this  array  of  instruments?  Why  not 
sometimes,  at  least,  a  minor  chord?  But  no,  we  must 
listen  to  music  little  more  solemn  than  that  of  ordinary 
parades — or  not  listen  at  all.  "  They  order  these  things 
better  " — abroad. 

The  heart  on  such  an  occasion  longs, — if  the  bands  are 
incapable  of  arrangements  of  Beethoven's  wonderful 
"  ilarcia  Funebre,"  that  in  the  Heroic  Symphony,  or 
that  in  the  Sonata,  opus  26, — at  least  for  some  of  the 
noble  choral  strains  with  which  the  music  of  all  civilized 


nations  is  enriched.  Germans  now  form  the  bulk  of 
our  bands,  at  least  in  the  large  cities.  Have  they  for- 
gotten the  noble,  dirge-like  melodies  and  haiTnonies  with 
which  at  home  they  accompany  the  good  and  the  gi'eat 
to  the  tomb?  They  may  be  assured  that  even  in  so 
barbai'ous  a  land  as  ours,  there  are  some  who  do  not  like 
to  see  funeral  solemnities  conducted  to  music  only  fit 
for  the  country  muster-field,  or  city  parade-ground. 

Aug.  6.  I  came  across  to-day,  in  some  periodical,  an 
article  purporting  to  be  an  extract  from  a  collection  of 
sketches  of  the  great  musicians.  Judging  from  this 
specimen,  I  must  find  out  what  the  work  is  and  procure 
it;  for  the  library  of  no  lover  of  music  should  be  without 
such  a  specimen  of — the  trash  which  people  write  and 
read  in  this  country  for  musical  literature.  This  par- 
ticular "brick"  is  a  description  of  Beethoven's  death. 
The  excellence  of  the  historical  novel  or  tale  lies  mostly 
in  its  correctness  as  a  historical  picture ;  it  allows  of  no 
departure  from  any  known  facts,  though  these  may  be 
put  in  such  a  light  as  suits  the  powers  and  intentions  of 
the  author  Now  for  an  examination  in  this  light  of 
this  description  of  Beethoven's  last  hours.  No  writer 
upon  this  great  master  would  venture  to  write  without 
Moscheles'  translation  of  Schindler  before  him,  at  least 
until  a  better  work  be  pubhshed,  of  which,  alas!  I  see 
no  prospect  at  present;  for  the  only  person  who  has 
made  the  necessary  researches  and  collections  is  too 
busy,  soul  and  body,  in  other  pursuits,  to  use  the  mate- 
rials he  has  collected.  Let  me  compare  this  famous 
sketch  with  Schindler. 

"  Once  more  we  find  Beethoven  in  the  extreme  de- 
cline of  life.  In  one  of  the  most  obscure  and  narrow 
streets  of  Vienna,  on  the  third  floor  of  a  gloomy-looking 
house,  was  now  the  abode  of  the  gifted  artist." 

"  The  Funeral  will  take  place  from  the  dwelhng  of  the 
deceased,  the  Swarzpanier  house,  No.  200,  on  the  Glacis 
opposite  the  Scottish  Gate." — From  ihe  Card  of  Invita- 
ii(m  to  Beethoven's  Funeral. 

"  One  of  tlie  most  obscure  and  nan-ow  streets  of  Vi- 
enna!" The  Schwarzpanier  house  is  a  huge  building 
in  the  suburb  of  Vienna,  having,  from  Beethoven's  win- 
dows, a  splendid  prospect  of  the  city  across  a  parade 
ground  nearly  half  a  mile  in  width ! 

"  They  wrong  me  who  call  me  stem  or  misanthropic," 
said  he  to  his  brother,  who  came  in  March,  1827,  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  "  God  knoweth  how  I  love  my  fellow-men  ! 
Has  not  my  life  been  theirs  ?  Have  I  not  struggled  with 
temptation,"  &c.,  &c.  # 

Which  brother  ?  Carl,  of  course,  for  with  Johann  he 
was  hardly  on  speaking  terms,  and  besides,  this  is  the 
beginning  of  a  long  conversation  with  Carl.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  sketch,  Carl  died  in  November,  1815, 
twelve  years  before.  The  pathetic  speech,  too,  put  into 
the  composer's  mouth,  is  drawn  from  his  will  written  in 
1S02! 

"  The  servant  of  the  house  entered,  and  gave  Beetho- 
ven a  large  sealed  package,  directed  to  himself.  He 
opened  it;  it  contained  a  magnificent  collection  of  the 
works  of  Handel,  with  a  few  lines  stating  that  it  was  a 
dying  bequest  to  the  composer,  from  the  Count  di 
N ." 

Compare  this  with  the  following  note,  in  Moscheles' 
work,  to  a  letter  written  by  Beethoven,  February  22, 
1827. 

"  Mr.  Stumpff,  [Count  di  N ,?]  the  proprietor  of  a 

harp  manufactory  in  London,  presented  to  Beethoven, 
the  year  before,  the  complete  works  of  Handel,  in  up- 
wards of  forty  folio  volumes,  [a  large  sealed  package!] 
of  the  rare  and  costly  London  Edition." 

"  Disturbed  by  his  nervous  restlessness,  the  aged  com- 

Eoser  went  to  the  window,  and  opened  it  with  trembling 
ands." 

Aged  composer ; — Beethoven  was  56  on  the  27th  De- 
cember, 1826,  and  died  on  the  27th  March  following. 

"  The  malady  increased.  The  sufferer's  eyes  were 
glazed ;  he  grasped  his  brother's  hand  with  a  tremulous 
pressure. 

" '  Carl !  Carl !  I  pai-don  you  the  evil  you  did  me  in 
childhood ;  I  have  pardoned  all.  Pray  for  me,  brother ! ' 
cried  the  failing  voice  of  the  artist. 

"  His  brother  supported  him  to  the  sofa,  and  called  for 
assistance.  In  an  hour  the  room  was  filled  with  the 
neighbors  and  friends  of  the  dying  man.  He  seemed 
gradually  sinking  into  insensibility. 

"Suddenly  he  revived;  a  bright  smile  illumined  his 
whole  face ;  his  sunken  eyes  sparkled.     '  I  shall  hear  in 
heaven ! '  he  murmured  softly,  and  then  sang  in  a  low 
but  distinct  voice  the  lines  from  a  hymn  of  his  own : — 
"  '  Briider  ! — iiber  'm  Sternenzelt, 
Muss  ein  Ueber  Tater  wohnen.' 

"  In  the  last  faint  tone  of  the  music  his  gentle  spirit 
passed  away. 
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"  Thus  died  Beethoven,  a  true  artist,  a  good  and  gen- 
erous man." 

Now  for  ScWndler's  account.  Carl,  as  said  above, 
died  a  dozen  years  before.  Scbindler  says,  vol.  ii.  p.  76 : 
"  Symptoms  of  a  speedy  termination  to  Beethoven's 
sutferings  appeared  early  on  the  24th  of  March,  after  the 
holy  sacrament  for  the  dying  had  been  administered  at 
his  own  desire,  and  received  by  him  with  true  devotion. 
The  first  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution  mani- 
fested themselves  about  one  o'clock  on  the  same  day. 
A  most  terrible  struggle  between  life  and  death  now 
began,  and  continued  without  intermission  till  the  26th, 
when  a  quarter  before  six  in  the  evening  the  great  com- 
poser breathed  his  last,  during  a  tremendous  hailstorm, 
aged  fifty-six  years,  three  months  and  nine  days.  Schind- 
ler  goes  on  to  say  that  neither  he  nor  Von  Breuning 
were  present  to  close  the  dying  man's  eyes ;  Herr  An- 
selm  Hiittenbrenner,  from  Gratz  in  Styria,  did  this  sad 
office.    Where  were  the  neighbors  and  friends  ? 

Mr.  Kau  writes  Moscheles,  (see  as  above,  page  322.) 

"  Beethoven  is  no  more ;  he  departed  this  life  in  a 
most  painful  struggle,  and  with  dreadful  sufferings,  on 
the  26th  inst.,  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  P.  M.,  after 
having  been  insensible  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours." 

The  extraordinary  success  of  this  sketch,  if  it  be  a 
correct  sample  of  the  whole  bale  of  goods,  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  Mozart,  and  Handel,  and  Haydn,  is  such 
that  I  hope  hereafter  to  add,  not  only  this  to  my  collec- 
tion, but  some  half  dozen  volumes  by  the  same  hand,  in 
which  all  our  great  statesmen,  Washington,  John  Adams, 
Zachaiy  Taylor,  Calhoun,  Clay,  &c.,may  be  "  done  up  " 
in  a  similar  style.  No,  that  would  be  too  bad — worse 
than  Headley ! 

Aug.  20.  Learned  to-day  that  Professor  J.  B.  Wood- 
bury, the  author  of  the  Oratorio  of  Absalom,  has  been 
back  from  Europe  for  some  time.  I  learned  some  time 
since,  when  I  was  in  Detroit,  that  this  Oratorio  pleases 
the  musical  people  there  very  much,  particularly  the 
quai-tette  and  chonis,  "  Hear  those  soothing  sounds  as- 
cending," and  the  sextette,  "  Though  the  sinner  bloom 
at  morning." 

[To  be  continued.] 


New  Publications. 

Schumann's  Album  for  the  Piano  Forte.  43 
Clavierstilcke  fiir  die  Jugend,  von  Robert 
Schumann.  In  four  numbers,  each  75  cts. 
net.    Boston :  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co. 

We  have  already  spoken  at  length  of  this  delightful 
addition  to  the  library  of  the  pianist,  and  have  now  only 
to  add  that  Eeed's  edition  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  Ger- 
man copy,  with  a  well  engraved  title,  far  superior  to 
the  writing-master  scrawls  and  shabby  lithographs 
which  usually  embellish  our  American  musical  publica- 
tions. Why  should  not  real  artists  oftener  lend  the  aid 
of  the  sister  art  to  decorate  our  Music?  Every  pianist 
will  be  glad  to  place  this  Album  among  his  choicest 
treasures. 

The  Singing  School  Companion,  a  Collection  of 
Sacred  and  Secular  Music,  &c.  By  Joseph 
and  Horace  Bird.  Boston :  Wilkins,  Rice 
&  Kendall. 

We  confess  that  we  look  with  some  considerable  appre- 
hension on  every  addition  to  this  class  of  musical  litera- 
ture. Every  year  and  every  Convention  held  adds  to 
this  shelf  of  our  library ;  each  new  book,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  merely  ringing  the  changes  of  the  old  song,  and 
reminding  us  not  a  little  of  the  arithmetical  puzzles 
which  distract  the  brains  of  little  children,  the  problem 
rmining^much  after  this  fashion;  Given  —  A  certain 
number  of  tunes,  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  make  a  new 
singing  book  at  such  a  price.  This  problem  is  every 
year  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authors,  but  to  our 
mind,  and  we  think  in  public  opinion,  one  book  is  very 
like  another.  The  book  whose  title  is  given  above  has 
this  new  feature,  we  believe,  that  one  half  of  it  is  devoted 
to  songs,  glees  and  other  secular  music,  and  tlie  second 
part  to  sacred  music  —  psalm  tunes,  anthems,  choruses, 
&o.  The  object  of  the  authors  is  to  furnish  such  a  book 
as  shall  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  common  singing  schools, 
and  to  meet  "  the  desire  of  a  large  and  respectable  body 
of  singers,  who  regard  the  use  of  sacre(J  words  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  learning  to  sing  as  irreverent."    The 


object  is  an  excellent  one  and  commends  itself  at  once 
to  all,  and  we  think  the  authoi's  have  given  an  excellent 
selection  of  music  in  both  departments  and  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  in  view,  and  also  a  pleasant  book  for  the 
family  circle,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  choirs.  The  man- 
ner of  dividing  the  words  of  the  chants  we  think  decid- 
edly emban'assing  and  inconvenient,  the  dashes  being 
placed  parallel  with  the  lines,  instead  of  transversely,  as 
is  usual ;  thus  rendering  it  difficult  to  catch  readily  the 
proper  divisions.  We  notice  also  some  departures  from 
tlie  familiar  arrangements  of  well  known  tunes  which  we 
think  should  be  always  avoided. 

imiglif  H  Snitrtial  nf  Mxm. 
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BOSTON,  SEPT.  18.  1852. 

Church  Music. 

The  communication  of  our  correspondent  in 
another  column,  on  the  subject  of  Church  Music, 
opens  a  field  of  inquiry  which  certainly,  in  church- 
going  New  England,  is  of  great  interest  to  all. 
For  here  everybody  goes  to  church,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  everybody  criticises  both  the  preaching 
and  the.  music,  everybody  goes  with  eyes  and  ears 
open,  eager  to  find  some  new  thing.  In  every 
form  of  worship  Music  has  always  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  service.  Sanctioned  and  en- 
joined by  Scripture,  familiar  by  long  use,  and 
noble  and  elevating  in  itself,  the  praise  of  God  in 
song,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  is  surely  not  the  least 
solemn  or  impressive  part  of  the  service  of  our 
churches.  We  say  is,  but  alas,  it  too  often  is  as 
far  from  solemn,  as  far  from  impressive,  as  far 
from  what  it  should  be,  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Ignorant  choristers,  uneducated  organists,  untrain- 
ed choirs,  and  more  than  all  and  worse  than  all,  the 
abominations  in  the  shape  of  musical  compositions 
—  chants,  anthems,  and  psalm  tunes,  which  make 
up  the  trashy  flood  of  new  singing  books,  published 
every  day  for  the  benefit  of  the  authors,  rather 
than  for  the  glory  of  God  or  the  improvement  of 
musical  science,  are  among  the  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  having  good  church  music.  To 
these  is  to  be  added  the  ignorance  of  our  congre- 
gations as  to  what  church  music  should  be,  and  a 
general  ignorance  of  the  whole  subject  of  music. 
We  are  but  beginning  to  learn  what  music  is  here, 
and,  till  within  some  few  years,  the  only  notion 
that  our  people  have  had  of  this  noble  Art  is  that 
it  is  the  science  of  psalm  singing,  as  taught  in 
country  singing  schools.  The  abominations  in 
the  shape  of  tunes  have,  by  long  use,  become 
familiar,  and  thought  to  be  the  proper  form  of 
praising  God  in  song.  To  this  list  new  abomina- 
tions are  daily  added,  partly  original  compositions, 
so  called,  defying  all  known  laws  of  composition, 
partly  arrangements  from  secular  music,  supposed 
to  be  inaccessible  and  unknown,  and  so,  a  Uttle 
altered  in  form,  introduced,  like  wolves  in  sheeps' 
clothing,  into  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  We 
never  hear  such  tunes  in  our  churches  without  a 
shudder.  We  cannot,  for  example,  hear  Batti, 
batti,  sung  in  church,  without  its  calling  to  mind 
the  simple  peasant  girl  of  the  opera  and  her  rustic 
lover.  It  is  impossible  that  such  associations 
should  not  be  awakened,  with  thoughts  as  unfit  to 
fill  the  mind  of  the  devout  worshipper  as  angels  of 
light  are  to  keep  fellowship  with  the  devils  of  the 
pit.  This  is  but  a  single  example.  The  Psalm  books 
in  common  use  are  crowded  with  tunes  drawn 
from  similar  sources  equally  objectionable.  To 
persons  ignorant  whence  these  come,  such  music 


may  appear  devotional  and  appropriate ;  but  we 
imagine  that  they  would  be  scarcely  less  shocked 
at  hearing  Zerlina  (to  take  the  same  example) 
sing  on  the  stage,  the  melody  familiar  perhaps  to 
their  ears  in  the  service  of  their  church,  when 
sung  to  the  words  "  Gently  Lord,  Oh,  gently  lead 
us,"  than  others  are  on  hearing  the  same  air  in  the 
church. 

We  find  in  the  New  York  Musical  World  and 
Times  a  letter  from  Prof.  Erickson  to  a  friend  in 
Norway,  giving  the  impressions  of  an  intelligent 
foreigner  and  musician,  of  our  American  church 
music.  We  quote  some  passages  from  this  letter, 
which  is  full  of  intelligent  criticism  and  useful 


"  Concerning  the  music  of  our  public  worship,  I 
could  say  much  ;  but,  at  present,  can  only  give 
you  a  few  particulars,  by  way  of  showing  how 
greatly  this  Ars  sacra  is  misunderstood  in  New 
York.  Only  think,  that  the  churches  and  con- 
gregations, instead  of  joining  in  the  singing  of  the 
psalms  and  hymns,  keep  a  choir,  and  sometimes 
only  a  '  Quartet,'  who  perform  this  important  part 
of  the  worship  almost  entirely  alone  !  What  are 
psalms  and  hymns,  hxAprayers  and  praises  ?  And, 
what  is  the  intention  of  their  being  sung  in  the 
house  of  God,  other  than  that  the  loliole  congrega- 
tion should  unite,  as  with  one  soul  in  the  music, 
and,  on  the  wings  of  melody,  rise  to  the  throne  of 
the  Most  High  ? 

"  Here,  the  organist  has  a  choir  around  him, 
chiefly  employed  as  a  substitute  for  congregational 
singing.  In  some  churches  there  is  also  a  so-called 
leader ;  who,  in  many  cases,  knows  so  little  about 
music,  that  he  is  unable  to  distinguish  a  chromatic 
interval  from  a  diatonic,  or  make  a  proper  dis- 
tinction between  the  major  and  minor  scales ; 
nevertheless,  he  takes  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  judging  upon  all  musical  matters  in  the 
church ;  not  knowing  that  properly  to  understand 
the  science  of  music  requires  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  a  Kfe. 

"  The  members  of  the  choir  are  generally  only 
amateurs,  and  destitute  often  of  that  strong  con- 
viction of  duty,  which  is  so  essential  to  real 
improven\ent. 

"  Between  the  verses,  you  very  often  hear  the 
organist,  in  a  too  light  and  secular  movement, 
play  fragments  of  opera  pieces,  and  every  kind 
of  music,  in  fact,  except  solemn  organ  music ; 
thereby  displaying  his  vanity,  and  forgetting  that 
the  contents  of  each  verse  are  in  close  connection, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  interludes  —  according  to 
every  idea  of  rhetoric  —  ought  to  be  in  full  har- 
mony with  the  sentiment  of  the  words.  You  may 
easily  imagine  how  the  closing  voluntary  in  most 
cases  is  performed  :  the  organist  sometimes  draws 
out  every  stop  in  his  organ,  and  quite  forgetting 
the  place  where  he  is  playing,  and  only  thinking 
of  displaying  the  dexterity  of  his  fingers,  performs 
overtures,  grand  marches,  etc. ;  and  it  has  some- 
times really  seemed  to  me  as  though  he  aimed  to 
drown  the  impression  made  by  a  solemn  sermon, 
or  as  though  he  wished  to  express  his  joy  that  the 
sermon  was  ended.  It  has  reminded  me  of  our 
military  funerals  in  Europe  :  while  proceeding  to 
the  grave,  the  band  will  play  a  very  solemn  tune, 
perhaps  Beethoven's  Funeral  March,  or  the  Dead 
March  in  Saul ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  body  depos- 
ited in  the  silent  tomb,  than  drums  and  fifes  are 
brought  into  requisition,  and  in  double  quick 
time  they  countermarch  to  the  tune  of  the  Mar- 
sellaise,  or  one  of  Labitzky's  gallopades,  and 
seem  glad  that  aU  is  over. 

******** 

"  When,  on  Sundays,  I  am  playing  the  organ, 
I  do  not  hear  the  sweet  and  hearty  voices  from 
the  pews  !  The  congregation  do  not  join,  as  the 
pious  worshippers  in  my  native  land  did,  in  the 
singing  of  the  psalms  and  hymns.  I  only  hear 
the  three  or  four  voices  in  the  choir;  but 
this  cannot  inspire  mc  to  so  high  a  devotional 
feeling,  as  when  the  voices  from  a  whole  worship- 
ping congregation  (properly  guided  and  con- 
ducted) are  in  melodious  and  harmonious  accords 
heard  together  in  solemn   hymns  of  praise  and 
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thanks,  to  the  glorious  and  beneficent  God. 
Here,  a  few  amateur  Tolces  are  heard,  because 
they  are  hired  to  sing ;  whereas,  in  my  native 
land,  tlie  members  of  the  church  and  congretja- 
iion  sing ;  because  they  came  to  the  house  of 
God  for  the  very  purpose  of  worshipping,  and  to 
pay  to  Him  their  thanks  and  praises. 

"  In  the  different  American  collections  of 
psalm  and  hymn  tunes,  I  often  meet  with  not 
only  bad,  and — for  the  purpose — very  improper 
music,  but  also  with  great  mistakes  against  the 
rules  of  harmony  and  thorough  base.  Yet  there 
are  also  some  few  good  collections  ;  but  they  are 
very  little  used,  and  the  better  they  are,  the  less 
are  they  employed  ;  which  altogether  shows  the 
folly,  not  to  say  wickedness,  of  leaving  the  ar- 
rangements and  perfonnances  of  '  sacred  music  ' 
in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  incompetent  per- 
sons. 

"  I  am  sure  you  'Bill  be  surprised  that  Chris- 
tian churches  can  be  satisfied  with  this  state  of 
things  ;  but  I  hope  better  views  of  this  matter  are 
beginning  to  prevail.  The  people  here,  gener- 
ally, (I  really  believe,)  think  good  congregational 
singing  impossible.  But  how  wrong  this  idea,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  to  tell  you.  You  knoiv,  both 
how  practicable  and  how  delightful  good  congre- 
gational singing  is. 

***** 

"  Let  the  church  choose  and  engage  as  their 
Organist  a  pious  man,  one  who  has  a  true  sense 
of  religion,  and  who  is  a  sound  and  intelligent 
musician  ;  one  who  not  only  can  perform  with 
correctness  and  precision,  but  can  also  give  the 
singers  the  necessary  instruction,  and  be  able 
spiritually  to  direct  them  ;  one  who  has  a  regard 
and  love  for  his  office  in  the  church.  Such  a 
man  will  consider  the  place  where  he  is,  and  the 
nature  of  that  God,  he  serves,  and  endeavor  to 
conduct  himself  accordingly.  He  will,  of  course, 
both  be  active  in  the  church,  and  sympathize  with 
her  wholly.  Moreover,  he  will,  in  all  probability, 
succeed  in  training  suitable  members  of  the 
church  for  an  efficient  choir,  whose  independent 
style  of  execution  will  allow  him  by  degrees  to 
lighten  and  simplify  his  accompaniment,  till  the 
voices  shall  have  a  sufficient  prominence,  and  the 
enunciation  become  distinct  and  impressive.  And, 
if,  after  having  succeeded  thus  far,  he  would  in- 
vite all  those  among  the  church  and  cdbgregation 
who  have  good  voices  to  meet  with  him  once  or 
twice  a  week  in  the  church  to  practise,  he  would 
soon  have  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  singers 
to  lead  the  whole  congi-egation,  He  should  then 
invite  them  all  to  assemble  in  the  church  to  prac- 
tise :  (the  weekly  meetings  could  perhaps,  for 
that  purpose,  be  occasionally  held  in  the  church.) 
Let  the  above  mentioned  practised  singers  be 
stationed  in  different  places  in  the  church ;  and 
then,  if  the  same  tune  were  always  used  to  the 
same  psalm  or  hymn,  the  whole  congregation 
would,  in  a  short  time,  be  able  to  sing  not  only  a 
large  number  of  the  best  tunes,  but  to  sing  them 
correctly,  too. 

"  Such  a  delightful  state  of  things  might  easily 
be  produced,  if'  the  churches  would  awake  to 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  responsibilities  in 
this  matter. 

"  As  to  the  manner  in  which  music,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  be  regulated  during  divine  ser- 
vice, I  would  recommend  the  following.  In  the 
opening  Voluntary,  while  the  minister  is  ascend- 
ing to  the  pulpit,  the  Organist  should  try  as  far 
as  possible,  by  some  soft  and  melodioiis  chords,  to 
prepare  the  congregation  for  the  solemn  and  holy 
purpose  for  which  they  have  met.  And  then, 
when  the  minister  is  seated,  let  a  good  anthem  or 
chant  be  performed  by  the  choir ;  but  in  choosing 
this,  the  Organist  ought  to  take  great  care  both  in 
regard  to  its  character,  and  the  effect  it  will  pro- 
duce upon  the  congregation ;  it  should  be  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  service,  and  in  every 
respect  be  such  as  will  impress  and  solemnize  the 
minds  of  those  present. 

"  In  giving  out  the  tunes  the  Organist  ought  to 
use  such  a  combination  of  stops,  and,  (if  the  con- 
struction of  his  Instrument  aUow  of  it,)  to  arrange 
them,  that  the  melody  may  predominate.  To 
accompany  well,  requires  no  fittle  experience, 
even  where  there  is,  in  other  respects,  much  prac- 


tical skill;  and,  in  accompanying  the  choir,  the 
Organist  must,  as  the  celebrated  Handel  and  Rink 
say,  "  be  the  guide  as  to  when  the  music  shall 
begin  :"  and  all  should  be  loud  and  soft  together, 
and  close  together,  otherwise  the  harmony  will  be 
destroyed,  and  the  ear  offended.  Nothing  can  be 
a  greater  fault,  than  wlien  the  Organist,  by  using 
too  loud  an  organ,  overwhelms  the  voices,  instead 
of  swelling  and  softening  his  instrument  to  suit 
the  voices,  thus  both  leading  and  supporting  them. 
But  he  should  always  keep  the  volume  of  the 
Organ  a  little  below  that  of  the  voices. 

"  During  the  taking  up  of  the  collection,  some 
devotional  subjects  from  the  works  of  Handel, 
Bach,  Rink,  Mozart  or  Beethoven,  should  be 
played  alternately  on  the  swell  and  choir  organ  ; 
and  sometimes  with  some  of  the  solo  stops,  this 
would  be  acceptable. 

"  Finally,  as  to  the  concluding  voluntary,  I 
think  there  is  so  large  a  field  for  selection  in  the 
masterly  fugues  of  Sebastian  Bach,  Handel,  &c., 
that  an  intelligent  Organist  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  selecting  such  pieces  as  are  suitable.  Once 
more,  I  repeat  it,  let  the  music  never  be  a  contrast 
to  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  the  place,  the 
occasion,  and  the  s^ervices  of  the  House  of  God." 


Antonio  Salieri. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Journal  of  Music. 

Dear  Sir, — I  see  in  the  leading  article  of  the 
last  number  of  your  Journal,  the  statement  that 
Franz  Schubert  studied  dramatic  composition 
with  Salien.  Allow  me  to  correct  the  error;  it 
should  be  Salieri, — old  Salieri, — who  died  in  1825, 
at  Vienna,  after  having  been  in  the  musical  ser- 
vice of  the  imperial  house  for  fifty-eight  years, 
under  Maria  Theresa,  Joseph,  Leopold  and 
Francis.  Salieri  was  born  in  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory, Aug.  19,  1750.  He  was  a  little,  dark,  wide- 
awake, handsome  fellow,  full  of  fun  and  glee  and 
stories,  ready  at  any  moment  to  fly  into  a  passion, 
and  just  as  ready  to  make  friends  again.  But 
Antonio  Salieri  is  worth  a  word  or  two  more  than 
I  intended  to  write.  He  was  brought  to  Vienna, 
an  orphan  boy  of  16,  by  Gassmann  in  1766,  and 
put  to  the  study  of  music  in  the  old,  strict  Ger- 
man manner.  Four  years  afterward  Gassmann 
went  to  Rome  to  compose  and  bring  out  an  Opera, 
and  was  detained  so  long,  that  the  writers  of  the 
text  to  the  opera  "  Le  Donne  Literate,"  at  Vi- 
enna, had  to  look  about  for  a  new  composer. 
Antonio,  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  had  already 
composed  a  mass  of  music  in  all  styles,  and  the 
poets  put  their  verses  into  his  hands  to  see  what  he 
could  do.  He  was  defighted  with  the  opportu- 
nity, gave  day  and  night  to  the  work  with  his 
whole  soul,  and  before  a  month  had  passed  had 
perfected  two-thirds  of  it.  In  this  condition, 
without  Salieri's  knowledge,  a  rehearsal  of  the 
new  opera  was  appointed,  and  Gluck  and  Scar- 
latti were  invited  to  be  present  to  judge  of  the 
music.  A  hard  trial  for  a  twenty-year  old  com- 
poser !  All  went  to  more  than  his  heart's  con- 
tent, and  soon  the  little  man  saw  his  name  on  all 
the  street  comers  of  the  Austrian  Capital  as 
composer  of  the  new  opera.  From  this  time  his 
pen  was  never  idle.  He  composed  some  forty 
operas,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  sacred  music 
in  all  styles  ;  in  short,  there  is  hardly  a  style  of 
composition  in  which  he  did  not  write.  Think  of 
over  two  hundred  canons,  and  similar  composi- 
tions for  two,  three  and  four  voices  ! 

Your  readers  wiU  find  in  Holmes's  "  Mozart " 
something  in  relation  to  Safieri.  There  was  a 
silly  story  that  he  poisoned  the  author  of  Don 
Juan  and  Figaro's  Hochzeit,  from  envy  ;  and  so 
much  credence  was  given  to  it,  that  long  years 


afler,  when  he  lay  on  his  death  bed,  he  solemnly 
declared  his  innocence.  Salieri  was  not  only 
Schubert's  teacher  in  Dramatic  composition,  but 
that  of  the  master  of  all  masters,  Beethoven. 
That  the  latter  was  an  apt  pupil,  the  magnificent 
work,  Fidelio,  is  sufficient  proof  Among  the 
few  autographs  which  I  possess  and  prize  highly, 
is  a  comic  sort  of  glee  or  catch,  R  Spirito  di 
Contradizione,  signed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
Originale  di  Antonio  Salieri, 

M.  di  Cap.  Imp.  e  Reale 
di  Vienna. 
September  14,  1852.  a.  w.  t. 


The  Dusseldorp  Gallery  will  open  on 
Monday  next  for  another  season.  Lessing's  mag- 
nificent picture,  "  The  Martyrdom  of  Huss,"  has 
been  added,  and  we  learn  that  a  number  of  new 
pictures  are  expected  to  arrive  from  Europe  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 


Akchilochus  was  the  inventor  of  ancient 
dramatic  melody,  which  was  similar  to  modern 
recitative.  This  was  724  B.  C.  In  his  youth  he 
served  in  the  army,  and  in  his  first  battle  he  lost 
his  buckler  and  saved  his  life  by  taking  to  his 
heels.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  the  lyric  and  some  other  kinds  of  poetry. 

Flute  Playing.  For  a  long  time  the  flute 
was  onlj'  played  by  poor  people,  and  thought  a 
vulgar  instrument  and  unworthy  a  freeman,  in 
some  parts  of  Greece.  But  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Persians,  and  the  introduction  of  affluence, 
ease  and  luxury,  it  became  a  disgrace  not  to  be 
able  to  play  on  it.  An  opposite  effect  would  have 
been  produced  in  these  times.  —  Bird's  Hist,  of 
Music. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Ijocal. 

Miss  Celini  Fairfield,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  ad- 
vertising columns,  will  give  lier  first  Concert  at  the  Me- 
lodeon,  this  evening,  Miss  Fairfield's  name  is  not  linown 
to  our  musical  public,  but  we  are  confident  that  she  will 
obtain  a  fair  hearing  from  a  Boston  audience. 

In  the  list  of  passengers  by  the  Niagara,  which  arrived 
yesterday,  we  observe  the  name  of  Mr.  Williabi  Mason, 
son  of  Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  of  this  city,  who  lias  been 
engaged  for  several  years  in  Germany  in  musical  studies. 
Mr.  Mason  was  cousidered  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  our  young  pianists,  and  we  doubt  uot  that  he  has 
turned  to  good  account  his  three  years  study  under  the 
best  European  masters  of  the  piauo. 

The  Musical  Fund  Society  gave  its  first  pubhc  re- 
hearsal on  Friday  of  last  week.  George  S.  Hillard,  Esq., 
at  the  request  of  the  Government,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
Council  of  Advice,  read  the  usual  annual  statement  of 
the  plans,  prospects  and  conditions  of  the  Society.  He 
spoke  of  the  disastrous  loss  sustained  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Library  in  tlie  burning  of  the  Tremont  Temple, 
and  made  mention  of  the  donations  to  the  new  Library 
just  received  from  Mr.  Peekins,  whose  name  he  said 
should  never  be  named  before  a  Boston  musical  audience 
without  an  expression  of  gratitude  aud  respect.  Mr. 
Hillard  also  made  an  appropriate  notice  of  the  hberaUty 
of  Jime.  GoLDSCHMiDT.  He  endeavored  to  impress  on 
his  hearers  the  fact  which  does  uot  seem  to  be%ufficieutly 
understood,  that  artists  must  live.  That  if  the  painter 
paints  what  no  one  wishes  to  see,  his  occupation  is  gone ; 
and  that  the  musician  must  have  hearers,  appreciating, 
attentive  hearers,  who  shall  reward  his  efforts.  Mr. 
Hillard's  remai'ks  were  hstened  to  with  much  attention 
and  we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  our  readers  a 
fuller  sketch  of  them.  The  orchestra  played  among  other 
things,  Carafla's  overture  to  Slasamello,  and  the  Audante 
from  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony.  A  considerable  im- 
provement is  to  be  noticed  in  the  performance  of  the 
music,  attributable,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  the  new  system 
ot  pnvate  rehearsals.  The  advertisement  of  the  Society 
ivill  be  found  in  another  column. 
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The  Germania  Serenade  Band,  on  account  of  the 
stonn  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  had  but  a  very  small 
audience,  not  sufficient,  we  should  think,  to  pay  the 
door-keeper;  so  that  it  was  judged  best  to  postpone  the 
Concert  to  AVednesday  next,  -when  the  progi'amme  pre- 
pai'ed  for  last  Wednesday,  will  be  performed,  and  when 
we  hope  to  see  an  audience  that  shall  at  least  remune- 
rate the  Band  for  their  services.  An  orchesti-a  like  this 
should  not  be  neglected  by  our  musical  people.  It  is 
made  up  from  musicians  Uving  among  us,  and  equal  in 
talent  to  any  who  come  here  from  abroad.  We  hope 
that  these  delightful  Concerts  are  not  to  be  given  to 
empty  benches,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Band  are 
not  to  find  themselves  absolutely  out  of  pocket  by  their 
meritorious  undertaking.' 

Mlle.  Lehjiakn.  We  find  in  a  New  York  paper  the 
following  additional  particulars  about  Mlle.  Lehmann. 

"  She  is  expected  to  arrive  at  Boston,  in  the  nest 
steamer.  She  will  make  her  first  appearance  in  New 
York,  about  the  middle  of  October,  when  we  shall  be 
most  happy  to  record  her  success.  Gade,  the  distin- 
guished composer,  expresses  unqu.alified  admiration  of 
her  school,  and  more  especially  of  her  voice,  which  is  a 
mezzo-soprano  of  gi'eat  compass,  (reaching  from  F  in 
the  bass  to  C  in  alt,  a  distance  of  two  octaves  and  a 
fifth,)  of  a  rich  tone,  and  of  the  most  sympathetic 
qualit;'.  She  is  yet  very  young,  being  but  twenty-two, 
has  rather  a  handsome,  prepossessing  face,  and  a  fine 
figure;  in  fact,  she  has  all  the  physical  and  mental 
qualities  to  constitute  a  gi-eat  and  popular  artist.  The 
Mendelssohn  Quartet  Club  is  a  most  meritorious  associ- 
ation ;  and  Ave  hope  their  visit  to  New  York  will  be 
croAvned  with  deserved  success." 

The  MU.SICAL  Education  Society  commenced  its 
rehearsals  September  13th,  at  Cochituate  Hall.  Mr. 
Mason  and  Mr.  Webb  have  still  the  supervision  of 
aft'aii-s,  and  Mr.  Mueller  has  been  engaged  as  organist 
and  pianist.  The  Society  will  give  three  oratorios,  if 
sufiicient  encouragement  is  extended,  during  the  season. 

The  Hakdel  and  Haydn  Society  have  also  com- 
menced their  rehearsals,  and  we  learn  that  Mr.  Mueller, 
"well  known  here  a  few  years  ago  as  one  of  our  best  organ- 
ists, has  also  been  engaged  by  this  Society  as  organist. 
The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  have  engaged  the  New 
Music  Hall  for  their  performances. 

Musical  Conventions. — The  Penobscot  Convention 
meets  at  Bangor  on  21st  of  September;  the  Niagara 
Convention  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  on  the  28th;  the  Maine 
State  Convention  at  Winthrop,  on  5th  of  October,  and 
the  Worcester  County  Convention  at  Warren,  Mass.,  on 
Tuesday  the  12th  of  October.  Prof.  B.  F.  Baker  will 
take  charge  of  all  these  Conventions,  and  will  be  assisted 
by  Miss  Bond  (his  pupil,)  and  by  Mr.  Southard.  Prof. 
W.  B.  Bradbuiy  wiU  assist  at  the  Penobscot  Convention. 

The  Musical  Convention  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Johnson  and  Cutler,  recently  assembled  at  Le  Eoy,  N.  Y., 
closed  its  session  this  year  with  a  sacred  concert  on 
the  9th,  consisting  of  selections  from  the  Creation,  Da- 
lid,  and  other  Oratorios.  A  full  audience  was  in  at- 
tendance. 

New  York. 

The  Musical  TPtw^  speaks  thus  of  the  monster  brass 
band  concert:  "  The  pieces  performed  by  the  united 
bands  were,  as  compositions,  weak,  unsuited  to  so  grand 
an  occasion  and  far  inferior  to  the  solo  perforaiances  of 
the  separate  bands:  even  the  march  of  the  great  Meyer- 
beer from  the  Prophete  can  be  made  no  exception  to  this. 
As  a  general  thing  the  drums  were,  throughout,  too  lavish 
of  their  clamor.  If  called  upon  to  give  the  preference  to 
any  one  of  the  bands  present,  either  for  skilful  perform- 
ance, or  superior  selection  of  pieces,  we  should  give  the 
palm  to  the  '  Seventh  Eegiment  Band ;'  which  received 
the  wannest  applause,  and,  in  fact,  proved  itself  the 
ablest  of  all.  This  superiority  was  owing  in  part  to  the 
structure  of  the  band,  being  composed  of  reed  instru- 
ments, such  as  Oboes,  Clarinets,  Piccolo,  &c. ;  and  brass 
insti-uments,  such  as  horns  and  trombones  with  sliding 
pipes,  —  instruments,  which,  we  regi-et  to  see,  are  gen- 
erally excluded  from  New  York  bands." 

The  same  criticism  on  the  structure  of  the  bands 
applies  here  to  our  Boston  military  bands.  We  hear 
nothing  but  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals  and 
look  back  with  many  re|;rets  to  the  old  Brigade  Band  as 
it  was,  when  composed  of  reed  instruments. 

The  Tribune  speaks  thus  of  Alboni's  last  concerts: 

"  Madame  Alboni  is  generous  of  her  favors ;  we  had 


no  less  than  six  pieces  from  her  last  evening,  from  the 
highest  gems  of  German  opera  to  the  plain,  sweet  mel- 
ody of  an  English  romance.  Rossini  contributed  the 
terzetto.  Ah!  qual  colpo,  with  the  pretty  allegro,  Zitli, 
siifi,  which  was  neatly  and  expressively  rendered.  — 
From  Donizetti,  she  borrowed  a  share  in  the  duet  in 
Von  Giovanni,  Signorina,  iu  tania  petta,  and  tliongh  a 
severe  critic  might  have  complained  of  her  want  of  ani- 
mation, her  style  was  as  good  as  usual,  and  her  vocaliza- 
tion perfect.  'Mozart  furnished  Batti,  hatti,  from  Don 
Giovanni —  so  delicious  in  its  touching  simplicity  and 
soul-stirring  melody  —  so  soft  in  its  chords  —  so  deep  in 
its  meaning.  As  her  voice  gradually  fell  to  a  whisper, 
and  the  room  was  hushed  to  catch  every  syllable,  it  was 
impossible  to  drive  out  of  one's  memory  the  hacknied 
lines : 

"  Her's  is  the  lay  that  lightly  floats. 
And  her's  are  the  murm'riBg,  dying  notes. 
That  gently  fall  like  snow  in  the  sea. 
And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly  !  " 

"  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Madame  Alboni  left  a 
less  lasting  impression  on  her  hearers  at  her  last  than  at 
any  of  her  previous  concerts.  Not  tliat  her  programme 
was  selected  with  less  care,  her  songs  executed  with  less 
science,  or  her  voice  less  pure,  less  thrilling  than  usual. 
But  the  aim  of  the  popular  favorite  ought  always  to  be 
to  leave  the  greatest  triumph  to  the  last  moment ;  to  lead 
the  spectator  gradually,  step  by  step,  from  delight  to  de- 
light, and  finally  to  dismiss  him  with  the  richest,  noblest 
notes  of  the  artist  fresh  ringing  in  his  ear.  Thus,  in  our 
opinion,  the  Brindisi,  or  the  Ah !  non  Giunge  ought  to 
have  been  the  Jinale  of  the  Concert,  instead  of  the  song 
from  Befly,  which,  though  lively,  and  pleasant  to  listen 
to,  cannot  reach  oar  inward  soul  like  the  others 

"  A  little  duet  from  Ernani,  was  coldly  received  by 
the  audience.  She  smiled,  and  after  a  moment's  breath- 
ing time  returned  with  the  11  segreto  per  esser  felici  in 
her  hand.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensation 
which  this  song  created.  The  audience  forgot  the  fatigue 
of  the  songstress,  peremptorily  silenced  the  chorus,  and 
kept  up  a  deafening  din  until  Sime.  Alboni  had  complied 
with  their  request  tor  an  encore.  We  consider  the  Brin- 
disi  from  Lucrezia  one  of  Mme.  Alboni's  greatest  triumphs. 
She  sings  it  with  more  spirit  than  tlie  other  opera  airs, 
and  is  not  less  dazzling  in  her  shakes  runs,  ornaments, 
and  notes  sostenuti,  than  in  the  Non  piu  Mesta.  In  Lon- 
don, Jl  Segreto  was  pronounced  her  best  song." 

The  first  Concert  of  M.adame  Sontag  wlU  take  place 
on  the  20th  inst.  In  addition  to  the  artists  who  accom- 
panied her  from  Europe,  and  to  a  grand  orchesti'a,  she 
has  engaged  the  choristers  of  the  Italian  Opera,  whose 
assistance  will  add  another  feature  to  the  perfection  of 
her  Concerts. 

XiOndon. 

Royal  Italian  Opeka. — M.  Jullien's  new  opera, 
Pietro  il  Grande,  was  represented  for  the  third  time  on 
Saturday  night.  The  music  improves  on  closer  ac- 
quaintance— a  strong  testimony  in  its  favor.  In  noticing 
the  first  performance,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  criticise  it  in 
several  particulars,  while  in  others  it  was  our  more 
agreeable  task  to  bestow  unqualified  praise.  Its  undue 
length  was  condemned,  and  considerable  abridgement 
recommended.  M.  Jullien — with  all  his  musical  talent, 
not  too  conceited  to  profit  by  good  counsel — has  short- 
ened the  duration  of  his  opera  by  nearly  one  hour,  and 
greatly  enhanced  its  attraction.  The  diffuseness  of 
which  we  had  to  complain  has  vanished,  the  efi'ects  come 
closer  together,  the  interest  is  more  uniformly  sustained, 
and  the  drama  and  the  music  are  equally  gainers.  By 
curtaiHng  the  ritornellas  and  omitting  the  repeats  in 
some  of  the  airs  and  choruses,  by  compressing  the  ballet 
where  it  was  too  much  spun  out,  and  by  reducing  the 
concerted  music,  M.  Jullien  has  brought  his  opera  within 
reasonable  limits.  The  second  performance  was  an  im- 
provement on  the  first,  and  the  third  on  the  second. 

Pietro  il  Grande,  with  all  its  failings,  is  a  work  of  more 
than  common  merit.  It  is  M.  Julhen's  first  opera,  and 
few  first  operas  have  held  out  better  promise  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  "  noise  "  objected  to  on  the  first  representa- 
tion was  chiefly  confined  to  the  second  act,  and  by  the 
omission  of  the  battle  scene,  has  sensibly  diminished. 
The  first  and  third  acts  can  scarcely  be  distasteful  to 
ears  "  classical "  and  polite,  on  the  same  pretext,  since 
they  are  freer  from  noise  than  many  well-known  operas 
against  which  no  such  exception  has  ever  been  taken. 
There  is,  to  speak  faithfully,  much  to  admire  in  Pietro  il 
Grande.— The  Times,  Aug.  23. 

Punch,  in  a  critique  on  Pietro  il  Grande,  discourses 
after  this  manner  on  Jullien's  new  opera : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  but  Jullien's  Opera  has  made  a 
great  noise  in  the  musical  world.  In  nict,  so  great  was 
the  noise,  tliat  we  determined  upon  keeping  away.  All 
the  reports  we  heard  were  those  of  thunder.  It  did  not 
contain  an  air  but  what  there  was  thunder  in  it  —  and 
thunder,  too,  of  the  loudest  description.  Jullien,  we 
were  told,  was  a  sort  of  .Jupiter  Tonans,  who  for  five 
hours  kept  flinging  his  musical  thunderbolts  about  in  all 
directions.  It  was  certain  deafness  for  life  to  go  near 
him. 

"Preparing  for  the  worst,  however,  we  stuffed  our 
pockets  full  of  wool.  We  listened  to  the  first  Act,  and 
were  charmed.    There  Is  a  chorus  in  it  that  is  as  fresh 


as  anything  Auber  ever  wrote.  There  is  some  dancing 
music  that  makes  you  long  to  rash  upon  the  stage,  and 
join  in  it.  There  is  a  little  noise  in  the  act,  but  not 
sufficient  to  wake  a  child.  We  had  no  occasion  to  draw 
upon  the  friendly  aid  of  our  ear-protector. 

"  The  Second  Act  contains  a  little  more  thunder;  but 
when  we  say  that  it  is  loaded  full  of  war —  as  full  as  a 
cannon  —  perhaps  the  thundering  accompaniment  may 
not  be,  in  a  musical  measure,  altogether  out  of  place. 
Peter  has  to  dictate  the  plan  of  his  campaign.  A  series 
of  fiutes  are  not  the  best  instruments  to  interpret  such  a 
martial  subject.  Then  he  has  to  address  his  troops,  and 
urge  them  on  to  glory.  This  could  scarcely  be  done 
through  the  soft  medium  of  a  piccolo.  After  "this  follows 
the  Battle  of  Pultawa.  Well,  a  battle  was  never  won 
yet  to  the  inspiring  sound  of  a  penny  whistle,  and  so  we 
must  not  blame  Jullien  too  harshly  if  he  has  sent  three 
military  brass  bands  to  follow  the  Russian  army  to  "  Vic- 
tory or  Death."  It  is  not  every  battle,  Hke  the  Battle  of 
Prague,  that  is  fought  on  a  cottage  piano !  But,  after 
all,  the  thunder  is  very  quiet :  what  our  brother  Yankees 
would  call  "  buttered  thunder."  Compared  to  thunders 
we  have  heard  in  other  operas,  it  is  as  soft  as  one  of 
Mario's  serenades.  For  instance,  it  is  as  mild  as  milk, 
or  a  cigar,  compared  to  the  thunder  that  kept  roaring, 
clap  after  clap  (although  none  of  them  came  from  .the 
audience),  in  M.  Halfevy's  Tempest:  we  confess  that  oafee 
or  twice  we  were  a  little  stunned,  but  still  our  wool  was 
no  more  exhausted  than  our  patience." 

Italy. 

Rome. — "  The  musical  world  here,"  says  a  letter  from 
Rome,  "  has  been  much  taken  up  with  an  entirely  new 
production,  consisting  of  a  triple  oratorio,  entitled  '  Poti- 
phnr,  Joseph  and  Jacob.^  Each  of  these  parts  is  first  per- 
formed singly,  and  afterwards  all  three  together,  executed 
by  four  hundred  performers,  fonning  a  monster  con- 
certed piece  of  great  powei' — three  lyric  dramas  in  one ! 
The  composer  is  the  Chevalier  Pietro  Raimondi,  of 
Rome ;  and  his  success,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  has  been  unexampled,  so  that  his  name  is 
fully  established  in  the  annals  of  musical  fame — the  fiat 
of  Rome  being  considered  conclusive  in  these  matters." 


I^oertiHtmttite, 


CONCERT  THIS  EVENING. 


MISS    CELINI    FAIRFIELD 

HAS  the  honor  to  announce  to  her  friends  and  the  public 
that  she  will  give  her  JFIRST  CONCERT,  at  the 
MBLODEON,    THIS  EVENING,  Sept.  ISth. 
Tickets  50  cents,  to  be  obtained  at  the  Tremont  House,  and 
the  principal  Music  Stores. 
Doors  open  at  6  1-2  ;  concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 

Boston  Musical  Fund  Society. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  respectfully  announce  to  the  Musical 
Public  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  that  the  SIXTH  SERIES 
OF  PUBLIC  PERFORMANCES  will  commence  at  the  ME- 
LODEON,  on   Friday,  Sept.  17th,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Packages  of  Rehearsal  Tickets  of  four  each,  at  50  cents  per 
package,  and  Single  Tickets  at  25  cents  each,  may  be  obtained 
at  the  principal  Music  Stores  and  Hotels,  and  at  the  door  on 
the  afternoon  of  performance ;  also  Subscription  Tickets,  at 
5f2  per  package  of  six  each  for  the  Concerts,  which  will  com- 
mence at  the  New  Music  Hall  as  soon  as  completed. 

Associate  Members  are  respectfully  notified  that  their  Tick- 
ets are  ready  for  delivery  at  No.  4  Amory  Hall,  as  also  all  the 
Tickets  above  named.  Per  order, 

24  tf  JOS.  N.  PIERCE,  Sec^y, 

NEW   SINGING    BOOK. 

THE  SINGHVG  SCHOOL  COMPAJVION,  in  Two 
Parts.  Part  I.  contains  a  New  and  Easy  Method  of  In- 
struction in  Vocal  Music,  and  more  than  One  Hundred  Songs, 
Duetts,  Glees,  &c.  Part  II.  consists  of  selections  of  Sacred 
Music  from  the  best  composers.  By  Joseph  and  Horace 
Bird. 

An  excellent  Manual  for  Schools  and  Choirs,  and  a  pleasant 
and  useful  book  for  amateurs  and  for  family  practice 
For  sale  by  the  booksellers  generally. 

RICE  &  KENDALL,  Publishers, 
24  6fc  16  Water  St.,   Boston. 

The  Creruiama  Musical  Society 

RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  their  numerous  friends,  and 
the  public  in  general,  that  it  is  their  intention  to  remain 
the  coming  winter  iu  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  purpose  of 
giving,  during  this  period,  a  series  of  TEN  CONCERTS,  (one 
Concert  every  two  weeks,)  like  those  given  by  them  during  the 
last  winter,  in  this  city,  at  which  they  will  produce  the  mas- 
terworks  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn, 
Spohr,  Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  &c.,  such  as  Symphonies,  Over- 
tures, Quartets,  Quintets,  and  selections  from  the  Italian  and 
German  Operas,  Solos  on  almost  every  instrument  used  in 
their  Orchestra,  and  a  judicious  portion  of  lighter  music 

They  are  coustantly  adding  to  their  already  large  Catalogue 
of  choice  Instrumental  Music,  the  latest  publications,  by 
which  they  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  enture  new  programmes 
for  every  Concert,  and  mostly  of  such  pieces  as  have  never 
before  been  performed  in  this  city. 

The  best  vocal  talent  available  will  be  engnged  for  the  Con- 
certs. MR.  ALFRED  JAELL,  the  celebrated  and  unrivalled 
Pianist,  will  perform  at  all  of  our  Concerts  for  the  whole 
season.  The  Concerts  will  be  given  at  the  splendid  NEW 
MUSIC  HALL,  entrance  on  Winter  sireet  and  Bumstead  place. 

A  package  containing  Thurty  Tickets,  to  bo  transferable, 
and  be  used  at  any  of  the  Ten  Subscription  Concerts,  $10. 
Half  Packages,  Fifteen  Tickets,  S5. 

Subscription  Lists  to  he  found  at  the  Hotels  and  Music 
Stores.  23  tf 
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NEW    MUSIC. 

SCHtTMAWN'S   ALBUM  is  publishing  in  Foul  Num- 
bers, by  GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.     The  first  No.  js  now 
ready,  price  75  cents. 


23  41 


H.   PERABEAU, 
PROFESSOR   OP  THE   PIANO -PORTE, 

Bfo.    1   Jefferson  Place,    S*   Bei&uet  St. 

Boston,  Sept.  18.  24  8t 

N.   D.    COTTON, 

IMPORTER  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremout  Row,  Boston. 

***    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

H.   S.   CUTLER, 
Organist  at  the  Cliurcli  of  the  Advent. 

ADDRESS  — No.   88  Tremont  St.,   Boston. 

22  tf 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  BE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OE   THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &- GUITAR, 

3  Seneca  St.,  corner  Harrison.  Avenue. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  Tvill  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  AERANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Boston,  July  31.  3m 

~  D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUPAOTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 
PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  344:  'Wasliiugtou   Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIANO   FOBTE    MANUFACTITBEK, 

334  Wasiiington   Street,  Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

NOTICE. 

THE  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY  res- 
pectfully inform  their  friends  and  the  public  in  genera], 
that  Mr.  F.  IT.  Helmsmuller's  duties  as  the  Agent  for  the 
Company,  ceased  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  that  from  this 
day.  Me.  HENRY  BANDI  wiU  attend  to  all  their  business 
affairs. 

Newport,  August  24, 1852.  21  3t 

€\)t  fmmit, 

A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE, 

DEVOTED   TO   THE 

INSTRTJCIION  AND  AMUSEMENT   OF  THE  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS  OF  AMERICA. 

D.    H.   JACCIUES,   Editor. 

THE  FAVORITE  will  be  published  monthly,  at  9pl.00  per 
annum,  or  five  copies  for  $4.00,  invariably  in  advance. 
Each  number  will  contain  32  pages,  and  "will  be  embellished 
and  illustrated  with  NUMEROUS  BEAUTIFUL  EN- 
GRA  VINGS,  executed  expressly  for  the  work. 

All  letters  and  communications  should  be  addressed  {post 
paid)  to  "Hyatt  &  Jacotes,  97  Cliff  Street,  New  York." 
New  York,  Aug.  10,  1852. 

THIRD  EDITION,  NOW  READY, 

OP  THE 

Translation  of  MAEX'S  GREAT  WORK  on 
MUSICAL   COMPOSITION. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  IVIUSICAL  COMPO- 
SITION, of  Dr.  A.  B.  Marx,  of  Berlin,  is  celebrated  as 
tlie  MASTER  TREATISE  on  this  subject,  and  any  enume- 
ration of  its  merits  seems  superfluous.  Competent  judges  are 
unanimous  in  bestowing  the  highest  praise  on  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Saroni  has  translated  the  original.  The  publishers 
have  received  strong  testimonials  of  approbation  from  Messrs. 
Scharfenbeig,  Willis,  Root,  Bradbury,  and  Jackson,  of  New 
York;  Mesdrs.  "Webb  and  Kreissman,  of  Boston,  and  other 
distinguished  teachers  and  professors  ;  and  the  folio^ying  ex- 
tract from  a  letter,  recently  received,  will  show  in  what  esti- 
mation the  translation  is  held  by  Dr.  3IARX,  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  original. 

Berlin,  June  23d,  1852 

Gentlemen, — Your  polite  communication  and  the  copy  of  a 
translation  of  my  work  on  Musical  Composition:^  have  been 
duly  received,  for  which  accept  my  warmest  thanks.  *  *  *  * 

I  find  that  your  translator  (as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from 
a  somewhat  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  English  language) 
has  done  his  work  very  practically  and  successfully  ;  and  I  beg 
you  to  express  to  him,  as  also  to  the  eminent  men  who  have 
honored  my  work  with  their  approval,  my  sincerest  thanks  ; 
and  also  yourselves  to  accept  the  same  for  the  very  elegant 
style  of  the  edition.  *  *  *  * 

The  present  volume  comprises  all  that  portion  of  the  original 
work  which  it  was  supposed  would  he  at  all  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  this  country,  and  embraces  two  of  the  German  books, 
viz. :  The  Elements  of  Musical  Composition,  and  the  Harmoni- 
zation of  a  Melody,  including  Chorals  and  Popular  Songs. 

The  rapid  sale  of  two  editions  has  proved  its  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  our  musical  teachers  and  students.  It  forms  an 
elegant  octavo  volume,  in  cloth. 

Price, S2.50 

PuhUshedby  MASON  &  LAW, 

23  Parh  Row,  New   York. 

21  3t  OLIVER  DITSON,  Boston. 


New  Series— Change  of  Day. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS, 

AT  THE  MELODEON, 

By   the   Oermania    Serenade   Band. 

THESE   CONCERTS  will  rc-commence  on  WEDNESDAY, 
Sept.  8th,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  be  continued  EVERY 
WEDNESDA  Y,  at  the  same  hour. 

Packages  containing  four  tickets,  at  50  cents  a  package,  can 
be  obtained  at  the  usual  places,  and  at  the  door  on  the  after- 
noons of  the  Concerts,  where  single  tickets  at  25  cents  each, 
may  also  be  had. 

[Ej^  Tickets  issued  for  the  former  series  are  good  for  this. 
21  tf  G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader,  364  Tremont  St. 

E.   H.  WADE, 

197  'AVasb.ington   Street,   Boston. 

PITBLISH£:R  &  DEAI.ER  IIV  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  every  description.    Pubhsher 
of  BEBTINI'S  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Cash  paid  for  Pianos.     PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  published  by  W,  H.  Oakes,  C.  Bradlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

JOSEPH   L.    BATES, 

IVo.  139  'Waslkington   Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OP  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  PANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  St-ationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
129  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

HEWS'    PATEMT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  an;iateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.^  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear. 

DR.  P.  A.  VOX   MOSCHZISKER,    German  Ocu- 
list, may  be  consulted  on  all  the  maladies  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear,  at  No.   31   Somerset  Street. 

Boston,  July  28-  17  2m 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTAIiOZZIAN  SCHOOl*  SONG  BOOK:, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  lat^e  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
gn^at  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.,  Boston. 

%*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  No,  36  Scliool  Street, 

{a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 

CZERNY'S  PIANO  FORTE  METHOD. 

AS  a  Manual  to  Teachers  and  Amateurs  it  is  invaluable. — 
London  Morning  Chronicle.  \ 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art. — 
London  Musical  World. 

In  regard  to  interest  and  utility  it  can  never  be  surpassed. — 
/.  A.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  —  one  superior  to  all  others. 
— Drawing-Room  Journal^  Philadelphia. 

A  splendid  acquisition  to  the  list  of  American  publications. 
— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  rapidlj-  taking  the  place  of  all  other  methods. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It  is  calculated  to  impart  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art. — Baltimore  Patriot. 

A  book  of  invaluable  worth  as  a  code  of  thorough  syste- 
matic education. — Philadelphia  Sun. 

It  is  the  most  complete  system  published. — Norfolk  County 
Journal. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work.— 
N.  Y.  Scientific  American. 

The  most  thorough  and  complete  work  of  the  kind. — Mason's 
Choral  Advocate. 

A  deservedly  popular  work. — Philadelphia  Mercury 

Czerny  can  boast  of  having  given  to  musical  Europe  Thal- 
berg,  Listz  and  Doehler. — La  France  Musicale. 

This  book  must  be  of  great  value  in  schools  and  families. — 
N.  Y.  Observer. 

There  is  no  book  published,  which  can  compare  with  this. — 
East  Boston  Ledger. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  people. — Boston  Transcript. 

Powerful  aids  to  the  learner  are  embraced  in  tbds  work. — 
Message  Bird. 

It  is  a  standard  work  in  the  musical  circles  of  Great  Britain. 
—  The  Asmonean. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers  in  the 
,    Union.  Apr.  10.    tf 


<<Tlie  liast  Singing  Book.'' 

THE    MELOFlA    SACRA. 

Br  B.  F.  BAKER  and  A.  N.  JOHNSON. 

THIS  work  will  be  ready  about  the  first  of  August,  and  it 
is  believed  will  meet  the  real  wants  of  Music  Teachers, 
Music  Societies,  and  Choirs,  better  than  any  work,  ever  pub- 
lished.   Besides  an  unsurpassed  collection  of 

METER    TUNES   AND    SET    PIECES, 
it  will  contain  the 

"ORATORIO  OP  DAVID," 

simplified  for  the  use  of  Musical  Societies  and  Conventions, 
with  an  ORGAN  oa  PIANO  FORTE  ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Also, 

PIFTY-FOtTR    ORGAN    INTERtitlDES, 
by  GEORGE  F.  BRISTOW,  Organist  and  Musical  Director  at 
St.  John's  Church,  New  York,  and  a 

Protestant  Episcopal  Clinreli.  Service, 
by  H.  S.  CUTLER,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Boston. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  Collection  of 
Sacred  Music  SUPERIOR  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
published  in  this  country.  To  secure  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, orders  should  be  sent,  as  early  as  possible,  to 

A.  N.  JOHNSON,  36  School  Street,  Boston,  ox 
W.  B.  BILLINGS,  8  Park  Place,  New  York. 
Price,  ®7  per  dozen.  20  tf 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
f^  EO.  P.  REEI>  &.  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 

VT  of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OP  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  3624  to  3614  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

The  NightingaWs  Nest^  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.     Price,  ffi6  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  New  Instructions  for  the  Piano;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  JuLius  Knoer,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.    Price,  $2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  Loudon,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  M^vsses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Wedb,  Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.    tf 

NEW    ORGAN    VOLUNTARIES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

American  Church  Organ  Voluntaries. 

CAREFULLY  ARRANGED  expressly  for  the  use  of  Organ- 
ists who  have  not  had  sufiftcient  experience  to  e-ttemporise 
with  ease,  by  H.  S.  Cutler,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  A.  N.  Johnson,  Organist  at  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston.  These  Voluntaries  are  mostly  arranged  in  close  har- 
mony, and  can  readily  be  played  at  sight  by  those  who  can 
play  common  church  music.  They  are  specially  adapted  to 
American  church  service  with  regard  to  length,  &c.  and  are 
suflBcient  in  number  to  enable  any  Organist  to  use  them  ex- 
clusively if  desired.  Price  ffil.  Forwarded  by  mail,  postage 
free,  for  $1.25. 
PubUshed  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

14    tf  36  School  St.,  opposite  City  Hall. 
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A  BOSTON   LITERARY   JOURNAL, 

EDITED  BY  CHARLES  HALE. 

Published    Weekly    on    Saturdays. 

EACH  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  reading  matter, 
together  with  four  or  eight  pages  of  select  advertisements. 

Terms. — Two  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance.  Single  num- 
bers five  cents  each.  Subscribers  in  Boston,  Cambridge  and 
Charlestown  can  have  their  numbers  left  at  their  residences,  if 
desired.  Back  numbers  from  the  beginning  can  be  furnished, 
and  copies  of  the  first  volume  (26  numbers)  bound  in  cloth  or 
paper. 

The  postage  on  "  To-Day,"  for  distances  not  exceeding  fifty 
miles,  is  five  cents  a  quarter ;  and  so  for  all  other  distances,  it 
is  at  the  lowest  newspaper  rate,  but  must  be  paid  to  the  Post- 
master quarterly  in  advance. 

Advertisements,  books,  communications,  &c.  may  be  left 
with  the  publishers.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by,  and 
orders  should  be  addressed  to,  the  publishers,  Redding  &  Co., 
8  State-street,  Boston. 

Dexter  &  Brother,  43  Ann-street,  General  Agents  in  New 
York.  Aug.  14. 

J.   BUTTERFIELD. 

^■iiiiiiiis^' 

AT  THE  OFFICE  OP 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 
21   ScUool   Street,   Boston. 

RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  lines,)  or  less,  first  insertion,     .    .  360.50 
"  "  "  each  additional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  {16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .    .       SO 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    SEPT.    25,    1852. 


NO.  25. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
21  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TWO   DOLLARS  PEK  ANNUM,   (iN  ADVASCE.) 

For  Rates  of  Advertising^  see'  last  page. 
Postage,  in  advance,  for  any  distaijce  not  exceeding 
fifty  miles,  Jive  cents  per  quarter;  for  any  distance  not 
exceedijig  three  hundred  miles,  ten  cents  per  quarter. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  School  St. 
By  REDDING  &  CO.,  8  Slate  St. 
"    GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Roia 
"    DEXTER  &  BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"    SCHARFENBERG  &  LOTS,  483  Broadway,  N   Y. 
"    MASON  &  LAW,  23  Parle  Row,  New   York. 
"    G.  ANDRE,  229   Chestnut  St.,  P/iUadelphia. 
"    F.  D.  BENTBEN,  Ballimore. 
"    COLBUKN  &  FIELD,   Cincinnati,   O. 
"   HOLBROOK  &  LONG,   Ctevela/ii,   O. 
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especially  Music-Dealers  and  Teachers,  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Editor,  as  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  commissions  allowed. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Letter  about  some  of  the  Prime  Soune. 

Dear  Journalist, — Perliaps  you  would  like 
to  fill  an  odd  column  or  so  with  a  sliglit  notice 
drawn  from  German  authorities,  of  two  or  three 
of  the  present  leading  songstresses  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  whose  names  may  be  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  European  musical  news,  but 
who  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  won  a  world-wide 
reputation.  And  first  for  Jette  (pronounced 
Yet-te)  Trefftz. 

Henriette  Trefftz  is  a  Viennese.  She  has  a 
handsome,  expressive  face,  a  fair  index  of  her 
amiable  character,  and  is  in  every  respect  an 
accomplished  and  elegant  lady  in  the  best  sense 
of  that  tei-m.  She  is  still  young,  her  birth  day 
having  occurred  on  the  28th  June,  1826.  Her 
father,  a  Polish  nobleman,  was  an  officer  in  the 
Austrian  service.  Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
the  beautiful  Laura  Schwan,  of  Mannheim,  im- 
mortalized in  Frederick  Schiller's  "  Songs  to 
Laura."  Madame  Trefitz  was  in  the  possession 
of  a  fortune  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  give  Hen- 
riette, or  Jette,  the  best  possible  education,  until 
the  child  was  about  thirteen  years  of  at'e,  when 
by  some  chance  or  other  her  property  disap- 
peared, and  the  young  girl  was  thrown  upon  her 
own  resources  to  provide  for  the  future.  Her 
uncommon  voice  and  native  talent  for  music 
pointed  out  her  future  course. 

Her  first  teacher  was  Gentiluomo,  a  very  re- 
spectable Italian  master  of  Vienna.     Her  pro- 


gress was  great,  and  she  soon  attracted  the  notice 
of  Morelli,  director  of  the  Italian  opera  in  that 
city,  who  gave  her  an  engagement.  To  her 
great  disappointment,  after  she  had  studied  an 
extensive  fist  of  parts,  and  prepared  herself  for 
the  stage,  month  after  month,  a  whole  year 
passed  by  without  her  being  once  brought  for- 
ward. Disgusted  with  this  treatment,  she  threw 
up  the  engagement,  and  went  to  Dresden,  where 
in  her  fifteenth  year  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance as  Juliet,  to  Schroeder-Devrient's  Komeo, 
in  Bellini's  Capuletli  e  Montecclii.  Her  success 
was  splendid  and  she  was  presented  to  the  Queen 
of  Saxony,  who  was  so  dehghted  with  the  young 
singer  that  she  put  her  under  the  care  of  Mor- 
lacchi,  the  distinguished  Italian  capelmeister  and 
composer.  Madame  Schroeder-Devrient  at  the 
same  time  instructed  her  in  the  art  of  acting. 
After  a  brilliant  season  at  Dresden,  Henriette 
went  on  to  Leipsic,  where  she  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  win  the  admiration  and  liveliest  interest  of 
Mendelssohn,  who  from  that  moment  did  all 
in  his  power  to  advance  her.  He  taught  her 
himself  to  sing  his  noble  songs,  and  in  her  last 
concert  at  the  Oewantihaus,  she  enraptured  the 
audience  by  singing  one  which  he  composed  ex- . 
pressly  for  her,  and  which  is  now  one  of  his  most 
celebrated  on  the  continent :  Es  ist  hestimmt  in 
Gottes  RalTt."  She  owes  to  Mendelssohn  her 
universality, —  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
hers  as  well  as  of  Jenny  Lind's  talent.  From 
Leipsic  she  returned  to  Vienna,  and  took  an  en- 
gagement in  the  great  opera  known  as  the 
"  Karnthnerthor  Theater,"  the  house  in  which 
Beethoven,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1824,  first  pro- 
duced his  overture  in  C  major,  some  numbers 
from  his  2d  Mass,  and  his  ninth  Symphony. 
Jette  soon  became  the  favorite  of  the  Vienna 
public.  Two  years  later  she  joined  Pokorny's 
German  Opera  Company  at  the  "  Theater  an 
der  Wien," — the  house  for  which  Beethoven  wrote 
Fidelio, —  where  she  played  "with  three  of  the 
greatest  of  living  singers,  Staudigl,  the  great  bass, 
Pischeck,  and  Jenny  Lind.  Thence  she  made  a 
triumphant  progress  through  Germany,  visiting 
successively  Leipsic,  BerKn,  Frankfort  am  Main, 
and  Presburg.  She  distinguished  herself  es- 
pecially in  the  immortal,  ever  new  operas  of  Mo- 
zart.    Two  of   Balfe's  operas,    The    Bohemian 

Oirl,  and ,  were  five  years  since  favorites 

with  the  Vienna  public,  and  Jette  played  in  one 
two  hundred  nights,  and  in  the  other  half  that 
number. 


The  troubles  in  1848  drove  her,  with  many 
others,  from  Germany,  and  she  went  over  to  Lon- 
don, where  she  still  remains.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  before  the  classical  audience  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  met  with  decided  suc- 
cess. She  was  called,  among  other  honors,  to 
sing  before  the  Queen, — was  engaged  a  second 
time  by  the  Philharmonic,  and  sang  in  many 
other  of  the  great  concerts  both  in  London  and 
in  the  provinces.  She  was  one  of  the  artists  at 
the  openmg  of  the  Music  HaU  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  Liverpool,  and  bore  herself 
worthily  at  a  concert  where  her  companions  were 
Grisi,  Viardot-Garcia,  Alboni,  Mario,  Formes, 
and  others.  She  sang  in  the  winter  of  '49-'50, 
in  JuUien's  Concerts,  and  her  name  is  frequently 
on  the  programmes,  which  I  find  in  the  London 
papers.  She  is  invariably  encored  in  her  songs, 
sometimes  twice,  and  Trab,  trab,  mein  Rosslein 
was  very  soon  whistled  and  hand-organ-ed 
through  all  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  great 
Capital. 

Mendelssohn  declared  Henriette  Treiftz  the 
best  ballad  singer  in  Germany ;  and  this  judg- 
ment is  vindicated  in  England,  where  she  has 
learned  the  national  songs  and  sings  them  to  the 
intoxication  of  her  auditors.  We  must  hear  her 
in  this  country  sometime  —  though  she  is  not  an 
Italian. 

Another  of  the  present  race  of  great  song- 
stresses, is  one  whose  name  is  probably  utterly 
unknown  in  America.  Her  voice  is  one  of  a  pe- 
cuharly  silvery  tone,  of  little  reach  downward, 
but  running  up  clear  as  the  blue-bird's  tones,  to 
the  thrice  marked  E.  Her  coloring  is  exquisite, 
her  shake  perfect,  her  chromatic  passages  like 
strmgs  of  pearls, — each  semitone  perfectly  dis- 
tinct,—  her  delivery,  especially  in  the  middle 
voice,  perfectly  wonderful. 

Cornelia  von  Holossy,  of  whom  I  am 
writing,  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Hungarian 
nobleman,  and  therefore  under  no  necessity  of 
becoming  a  professional  artist.  Where  she  was 
born,  or  when,  I  do  not  know,  but  she  is  still 
young,  and  four  or  five  years  since  was  the  pride 
of  Himgary's  operatic  stage.  Her  principal  tri- 
umphs were  in  Lucia,  Linda,  La  Sonnamhula,  in 
which  she  was  unsurpassed  by  any  singer  in  her 
native  land,  and  in  which  she  also,  in  the  opera 
at  Vienna,  was  received  with  the  applause  ac- 
corded there  to  none  but  artists  of  the  very  first 
rank.    During  the  last  few  years  her  splendid 
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voice  is  said  to  have  gained  in  strength,  purity  of 
intonation  and  flexibility ;  if  so,  she  must  be  sur- 
passed by  few  rivals.  Besides  the  beauty  of  her 
voice,  she  has  a  fine  figure,  a  handsome,  expres- 
sive face,  and  throws  such  feeling  into  her  acting 
as  to  touch  the  feelings  of  every  audience.  That 
she  is  not  a  mere  Italian  singer,  she  proved  by 
her  performance  in  Meyerbeer's  Huguenots,  which 
she  took  up  on  the  shortest  notice.  The  depth 
of  feeling  which  she  displayed  in  this  showed 
that  she  fully  comprehends  the  lofty  spirit  of 
German  music, —  a  sealed  book  to  so  many,  in 
other  respects,  great  artists.  How  few  there  are 
■who  can  reach  beyond  the  superficial  passion,  or 
the  mere  animal  spirits  of  the  Italian  school ! 
Tom  Moore  and  Byron  are  far  more  popular 
than  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  Fraulein  Holossy 
last  winter  was  in  St.  Petersburg ;  where  she  is 
at  this  time  I  cannot  say.  Wherever  she  is,  she 
bids  fair  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Sontag  and 
Jenny  Lind. 

The  name  of  Elena  Angri,  the  great  con- 
tralto, is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  London  mu- 
sical news.  She  was  born  on  the  island  of  Corfu, 
May  14,  1824,  and  judging  from  the  name  alone, 
of  Italian  parents.  The  misfortunes  of  her  father 
forced  Elena  to  cultivate  her  musical  talents,  and 
she  went,  under  the  care  of  an  uncle,  to  Naples 
and  Florence,  to  enjoy  the  instructions  of  the 
distinguished  masters,  Taglioni  and  Doglia.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  Linari  engaged  her  for  the 
Scala  at  Milan,  whence  she  went  to  Vienna,  and 
was  appointed  Jirst  singer  to  the  Imperial  Court. 
Her  next  engagement  was  for  St.  Petersburg, 
but  an  attack  of  cholera  forced  her  to  give  this 
up.  In  1849  she  appeared  in  the  Koyal  Italian 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  in  London,  and  during 
the  winter  of  1849-50  was  prima  donna  at  the 
Italian  Opera,  in  Paris.  In  the  autumn  of  1850 
she  returned  to  London,  having  accepted  an  en- 
gagement to  sing  in  the  National  Concerts.  In 
January  of  last  year  she  accompanied  Ernst  in  a 
tour  through  Ireland,  Scotland  and  England,  and 
aroused  everywhere  the  highest  enthusiasm.  She 
has  always  been  an  especial  favorite  of  Rossini, 
Meyerbeer,  and  Spontini,  the  latter  of  whom 
wrote  an  Italian  sonnet  in  praise  of  her  full  and 
sonorous  voice, —  one  also  of  extraordinary  com- 
pass. 

During  the  winter  of  1849-50  I  used  to  go 
down  with  some  friends  to  the  "  Koenigstaedt- 
isches  Theater,"  in  Berlin,  to  hear  a  new  prima 
donna,  of  whom  nobody  seemed  to  know  any- 
thing, sing  Norma,  the  leading  part, —  I  forget 
the  name, —  in  Cimarosa's  Secret  Marriage,  and 
above  all.  Donna  Anna  in  Don  Juan.  We  were 
in  the  habit  of  getting  away  up  into  a  corner  of 
the  gallery  where  we  could  get  the  full  effect  of 
the  instrumentation,  and  where  the  full,  clear, 
firm  and  dehcious  tones  of  the  prima  donna's 
powerful  voice  would  stand  out, —  projected  as  it 
were, —  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  of  music. 
She  was  no  actress,  no  more  than  Alboni,  and  in 
the  tragic  scene  of  the  commander's  death,  in 
that  also  where  she  recognizes  the  murderer  in 
the  person  of  Don  Juan,  the  coldness  of  her  ap- 
pearance contrasted  almost  ludicrously  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  words  and  music  which  she 
sang.  Nor  did  she  impress  us  as  being  particu- 
larly skilled  in  the  technicalities  of  great  singing ; 
Madame  Lagrange,  at  the  Royal   Opera  house, 


and  Pico,  who  shared  the  honors  of  }ier  own 
stage  with  her,  both  surpassed  her  in  execution  ; 
what  delighted  us  was,  when  she  —  she  is  a  hand- 
some woman,  with  thick,  glossy,  raven  hair,  bril- 
liant black  eyes,  and  a  round  face  like  Tedesco's, 
—  raised  her  fine  face  and  poured  forth  the  flood 
of  melody. 

Who  is  the  prima  donna  ?  We  had  never 
heard  of  her  before.  About  that  time  the  same 
question  began  to  be  agitated  in  the  London 
papers,  and  the  Athenmum  suggested  that  she 
was  "  a  certain  Mrs.  Jennings."  Whether  she 
was  ever  Mrs.  Jennings  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but 
we  were  satisfied  with  her  as  Madame  Claudia 
FiORENTiNl.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr. 
Williams,  British  Consul  at  Seville,  but  what  her 
age  is,  deponent  knoweth  not ;  still  young,  how- 
ever. Family  misfortunes  of  some  sort  or  other 
brought  her  upon  the  stage,  and  her  first  appear- 
ance was  as  Norma,  in  Berlin,  in  1849.  Within 
six  months  from  that  time  she  had  sung  all  the 
principal  characters  of  the  present  Italian  stage, 
and  all  successfully.  On  leaving  Berlin  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  she  sang  in  Dresden  and  Ham- 
burg, and  then  went  to  London,  where,  it  is  high 
praise  to  say,  she  ranks  well  with  the  great  stars 
who  have  been  in  that  city  during  the  last  few 
years.  Her  teacher  was  Crevelli.  Now  see  how 
differently  a  German  authority  speaks  of  her 
execution  and  acting.  "  Nature,"  says  he,  "  has 
given  her  a  magnificent  organ,  her  school  is  won- 
derfully excellent,  and  her  acting  so  full  of  pas- 
sion that  she  carries  everything  before  hei'." 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? 

A.  w.  T. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
[The  author  of  the  following  was  formerly  a  pupil  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  has  since  graduated  at 
Harvard  College.  He  is  now  an  excellent  musician  and 
music-teacher  in  Louisville,  Ky.  In  his  note  to  us  he 
says :  "  I  have  just  read  an  article  copied  from  the  New 
Torh  Tribune  into  the  last  number  of  your  paper,  giving 
an  account  of  Miss  Hosmer's  beautiful  statue,  '  Hesper.' 
Never  have  I  been  so  deeply  impressed  by  a  description 
intended  alone  for  the  eye.  The  following  Sonnet  I  have 
written  because  I  could  not  do  otherwise.  It  is  a  debt 
of  gratitude  I  owe,  first  to  the  artist  who  conceived  and 
executed  this  statue,  and  then  to  the  writer  who  brought 
it  all  beaming  with  its  mild  radiance  into  the  picture 
gallery  of  my  soul,  where  it  shall  ever  occupy  a  promi- 
nent niche,  and  shine  out  upon  me  in  many  a  dark  hour, 
when  I  fly  hither  for  undisturbed  meditation."] 

SONNET 

TO  THE  "  HESPER  "  OF  MISS  UARUIET  HOSMER. 
BY   JOSEPH   E.    SMITH. 

O  what  is  light?  I  asked  my  longing  soul, 

While  sadly  musing  mid  a  listening  throng. 

Gently  the  influence  of  a  holy  song 
O'er  the  vex'd  waters  of  my  spirit  stole, 
Commanding  light  to  be,  "  And  there  was  light." 

But  the  glad  splendor  of  that  flood  of  love 
Almost  appalled  me.     0  it  was  too  bright 

For  eyes  which  till  that  hour  no  light  had  known. 
In  triumph  sang  the  sun  to  waking  day ; 

In  blessing  spake  the  moon  to  slumbering  night; 
Yet  soon  the  tuneful  echo  passed  away, 

And  left  my  soul  inquiring.  What  is  light  ? 
Then  from  the  silent  marble  "Hesper"  rose, 
And  through  my  spirit  poured  the  starlight  of  repose. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  11, 1852. 


the  following  as  having  occurred  at  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  "  Choral  Symphony  "  :■ 

It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  performance  of  Fidelia,  in  the  second 
period,  I  observed  that  Beethoven  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  little  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  the  execution  of  what  he  wrote  for  the  vocal 
parts.  Innumerable  proofs  of  this  assertion  may 
be  found  again  in  the  Second  Mass  and  in  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  which,  during  the  rehearsals 
of  the  chorus  and  solo  parts,  led  to  many  un- 
pleasant discussions.  With  due  deference  for  the 
master,  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  telling  him 
that  this  and  that  passage  could  not  be  sung. 
The  two  ladies.  Mile.  Sontag  and  IMUe.  Ungher, 
who  undertook  the  soprano  and  alto  solos,  came 
several  times  to  practise  them  at  Beethoven's 
house,  and  made  the  remark  to  him  beforehand. 

Mile.  Ungher  did  not  hesitate  to  call  him  the 
tyrant  of  singers,  but  he  only  answered,  smiling, 
that  it  was  because  they  were  both  so  spoiled  by 
the  modern  Italian  style  of  singing  that  they 
found  the  two  new  works  difficult.  "  But  this 
passage  here,"  said  Sontag,  pointing  to  the  vocal 
Quartet  in  the  Symphony, 

Kiisse  gab  sie  uns  und  Eeben, 
"  would  it  not  be  possible  to  alter  that?  "  "  And 
this  passage,  M.  van  Beethoven,"  continued  Mile. 
Ungher,  "  is  also  too  high  for  most  voices.  Could 
we  not  alter  this?"  "No!  no!  no!"  was  the 
answer.  "  Well  then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  (in 
Gottes  Namen,)  let  us  work  away  at  it  again," 
said  the  patient  Sontag. 


Sontag  with  Beethoven.  Schindlcr,  in 
his  biography  of  the  great  composer,  (as  trans- 
lated by  Moscheles,  Vol.  H.  pp.  18-24,)  relates 


For  Dwight-s  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Genesis  of  Musical  Sounds.— (Continued.) 

In  my  last  I  exhibited  the  harmonics  of  C  as 
far  as  the  triple  octave,  which  it  will  be  remem- 
bered was  produced  from  the  eighth  division  of 
the  string.     I  omitted  to  notice  the  division  by  7. 

The  sound  resulting  from  this  is  the  true  domi- 
nant seventh  to  middle  C.  It  has  no  appropriate 
name,  though  in  constant  use  by  the  perfect  in- 
struments, as  the  Violin,  the  Trombone,  and  the 
Voice.  It  is  nearer  to  B  flat  in  pitch,  than  to 
any  other  sound  commonly  occurring  in  music 
whose  general  key  is  C,  being  however,  about  1\ 
commas  lower  than  the  fourth  of  the  scale  of  F. 
It  is  actually  sung  in  that  manner  by  a  well 
trained  singer,  unless  forced  by  imperfect  accom- 
panying instruments  to  give  it  otherwise.  The 
interval  of  perfect  dominant  seventh  has  beauti- 
ful effects  peculiar  to  itself,  which  are  felt  and 
enjoyed  in  purely  vocal  music.  The  quartet  of 
strings  gives  often  the  same  effects,  but  the  organ 
and  piano  forte,  never. 

The  division  of  the  C  string  by  9  gives  D,  at 
the  interval  of  twenty-third  from  the  Root. 
This  D  is  also  an  octave  above  the  twelfth  of  the 
Root  G.  It  is  9  commas  above  its  next  neighbor, 
C,  and  forms  the  characteristic  note  of  the  chord 
of  the  ninth. 

The  tenth  division  of  the  string  gives  E,  the 
octave  of  that  E  which  comes  of  the  fifth  division. 
In  general  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  half  of 
any  preceding  division  gives  the  octave  to  it. 

The  eleventh  harmonic  is  a  sound  as  yet  un- 
named and,  so  far  as  I  know,  unused  in  music.  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  produced 
artificially  by  any  instrument  except  the  mono- 
chord,  though  nature  gives  it  in  the  Eohan  Harp. 

The  twelfth  is  the  half  of  the  sixth  and  gives 
its  octave. 

The  thirteenth  classes  with  the  eleventh. 

T^he  fourteenth  is  the  octave  of  the  seventh. 

The  fifteenth  gives  B,  the  leading  note  of  the 
scale. 
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The  sixteenth  is  of  course,  anotlier  octave  to 
tlie  Root.  I  need  not  pursue  these  any  farther, 
as  all  the  higher  harmonics  of  C,  which  ive  have 
any  use  for  in  our  present  system,  are  at  the 
same  time  harmonics,  of  other  Roots  and  more 
directly  derived  from  them. 

Reducing  into  the  same  octave  and  arranging 
in  order  such  of  these  sounds  as  belong  in  the 
diatonic  scale  of  C  major,  we  find  the  following. 

C.  D.  E. . . .  G B.  C. 

the  ratios  of  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  those 
given  before  as  being  found  in  the  scale  when 
formed  out  of  the  three  related  Roots,  C  G  F. 
In  other  words,  the  D  and  the  B  are  the  same 
that  arise  from  the  Root  G. 
'  What  has  been  said  accounts  for  the  existence 
of  the  major  common  chord,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  major  mode. 

THE    MINOK    MODE. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  definition 
of  scales  in  general  as  given  before,  viz :  that 
they  are  merely  an  arrangement  into  a  progress- 
ive series  of  some  or  all  of  the  sounds  employed 
in  music,  and  that  as  structures  or  systems,  they 
have  no  necessary  existence. 

The  proper  form  of  the  minor  scale  has  been  a 
subject  of  dispute ;  some  contending  that  it  is  not 
the  same  ascending  as  descending,  others  that  it 
is  alike  both  ways,  having  the  interval  of  extreme 
sharp  second  from  the  6th  to  the  7th.  We  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  to  dispute  the  point,  if  we 
remember  what  scales  really  are.  This  much 
however  may  be  asserted,  that  the  latter  form 
admits  of  the  more  simple  harmonic  treatment. 

I  give  it  below  with  the  ratios  of  vibrations, 
and  the  dimensions  of  each  step  in  commas : 
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9  com.   5  com.    8  com.    9  com.    5  com.    12  com.     5  com. 


Whatever  disputes  may  exist  in  regard  to  the 
succession  of  tones  in  the  minor  scale,  there  is  no 
dispute  as  to  the  essential  characteristic  of  it, 
which  is  the  minor  third  from  the  fundamental. 
The  three-fold  chord  A  C  E  is  the  basis  and  sub- 
stance of  the  minor  mode.  The  scale  in  ques- 
tion is  like  the  major,  formed  of  the  harmonics  of 
three  Boots.    I  proceed  as  proposed  to  give 

THE    GENESIS    OP    THE    MINOR. 

Suppose  a  string  one  inch  in  length  to  sound 
E,  the  third  leger  line  above  in  the  Treble.  In- 
stead of  dividing  as  before,  we  will  multiply  by 
the  series  of  natural  numbers  2  3  4  &c.  Omit- 
ting those  sounds  which  are  not  used  and  at 
present  unnamed  in  our  systems,  we  have  the 
following. 

Length  No.  of  vibra-  Name  and  de- 

of  tioyis  in  scription 

Strhig.  a  second,  of  sounds. 

1  in.  1,280  E 

2  in.  640  E  (octave  lower) 

3  in.  426.66  A  (twelfth  below) 

4  in.  320  E  (fifteenth) 
6  in.  256  C  (middle  C) 
6  in.  213..33  A  (nineteenth) 

8  in.  160  E 

9  in.  142.22  D 
10  in.  128  C 
12  m.  106.66  A 

15  in.  85.33  F         [low  in  bass) 

16  in.  80  E  (1st  leger  line  be- 
Reducing  into  the  same  octave  and  arranging 

in  order  the  minor  harmonics  as  found  by  the 
above  process,  we  have  the  following : 
A.  . .  C.  D.  E.  F. .  .  .  A. 
the  ratios  of  which  in  regard  to  vibrations  diflfer 


fi'om  those  of  the  relative  major  scale,  in  the  in- 
terval C  to  D,  this  being  9  to  10,  and  containing 
by  measure,  8  commas  only  instead  of  9. 

The  minor  scale  is  composed,  as  has  been  said, 
of  the  harmonics  of  three  Roots.  That  form  of 
it  which  I  have  given  above  has  two  of  its  Roots, 
E  and  A,  in  the  minor  mode,  and  one,  B,  in  the 
major. 

The  harmonics  derived  from  E,  which  enter 
into  the  scale  in  question,  are  E  A  C.  The  har- 
monics of  Root  A  are  A  D  F.  But  the  G  sharp 
and  the  B  are  harmonics  of  the  ascending  or 
major  species  and  derived  from  Root  E  by  division. 

There  is  nothing  indeed,  to  prevent  our  em- 
ploying in  composition  the  harmonics  of  both 
kinds.  The  major  and  the  minor  join  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  from  these  two  spheres  we  get  the 
greatest  variety  of  eifeets. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  the  series  of 
sounds  which  we  call  the  minor  scale,  is  not  quite 
so  simple  as  the  major  series.  Deriving  a  scale 
from  the  minor  system  of  harmonics,  by  a  pro- 
cess strictly  the  counterpart  of  that  by  which  we 
derive  the  scale  from  the  major  system,  we  arrive 
at  the  following  result,  viz  : 

E.  P.  G.  A.  B.  C.  D.  E. 
the  ratio  fron  C  to  D  being  J^. 

I  forbear  to  pursue  the  subject  further-in  this 
direction,  but  shall  ofier  something  of  a  more 
practical  character  in  my  next.  E.  H. 

Beethoven  and  Prince  Nicolas  Boris  Galitzin. 

The  Lo}idon  Musical  World  translates  the 
follo\ving : 

Kaekoff,  Ukraine,  21st  July,  1852. 
Sir, — Having  been  a  stranger  for  more  than 
five-and-twenty  years  to  everything  printed  in 
Germany  during  that  period,  and  having  resided 
the  whole  time  in  a  remote  province,  it  is  not 
astounding  that  I  should  have  been  completely 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  biography  of  the 
celebrated  Beethoven,  published  by  a  certain 
Schindler,  who  was  as  unknown  to  me  as  his 
work.  It  was  only  lately,  and  by  mere  chance, 
that  I  learned  that  this  gentleman,  when  speaking 
of  the  three  quartets  which  Beethoven  composed 
at  my  express  demand,  attributes  to  me  acts  that 
have  no  existence  save  in  his  fancy.  This  pre- 
tended biographer  asserts,  as  an  incontestible  fact, 
that  Beethoven  was  never  paid  for  the  three 
quartets  he  composed ;  besides  this,  he  adorns  his 
account  of  the  matter  with  a  number  of  mon- 
strous details,  all  of  which  are  at  direct  variance 
with  the  truth.  My  continued  silence  since  the 
first  appearance  of  the  book  has  no  doubt  given 
a  certain  air  of  authenticity  to  the  calumny  it 
contains,  and  I  therefore  cannot  be  astonished  if 
some  few  persons,  who  do  not  know  me,  and  are 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  my  relations  with  the 
great  composer,  should  have  believed  its  state- 
ments. As  for  myself,  I  should  have  remained 
ignorant  of  Schindler's  absurd  account  up  to  the 
present  moment,  if  one  of  my  brothers  had  not 
happened  to  perceive  his  pamphlet  in  a  drawing- 
room  in  Moscow.  Turning  over  the  book,  my 
brother's  eye  happens  to  alight  on  the  pages  con- 
secrated to  me :  he  tears  them  out  and  forwards 
them  to  me.  After  I  had  read  them  I  felt  that 
no  one  but  a  brother  could  ever  have  called  my 
attention  to  a  pamphlet  of  this  description,  and  I 
therefore  did  not  feel  surprised  that  none  of  my 
fi'iends  had  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject.  What 
course  was  I  to  pursue  ?  The  idea  of  engaging 
in  a  personal  quarrel  with  a  Schindler  appeared 
quite  incompatible  with  my  dignitj',  on  account 
of  the  very  virulence  of  the  article,  in  which  one 
assertion  is  heaped  upon  the  other  without  the 
shadow  of  a  proof  I  contented  myself,  there- 
fore, with  dr'dwing  up  a  faithful  account  of  my 
transactions  with  Beethoven.  I  forwarded  this 
document,  containing  proof  of  all  I  advanced  in 


it,  to  Mons.  Damcke,  a  musician,  and  one  ot  the 
most  distinguished  and  respected  public  writers 
in  Germany ;  I  left  him,  however,  perfectly  free 
to  make  whatever  use  of  it  he  might  think  would 
be  most  conducive  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Mons. 
Damcke  found  the  editors  of  the  German  musical 
journals  but  little  disposed  to  render  him  any  as- 
sistance ;  some  of  the  principal  ones  among  them 
are,  in  fact,  still  under  the  iiirtuence  of  Schindler, 
and  think  it  best  not  to  affront  him.  "  He  is  an 
old  man,"  said  they,  "  wait  till  he  is  dead."  But 
Mons.  Damcke  is  not  to  be  stopped  by  such  ar- 
guments as  this  when  he  has  to  prove  the  truth 
of  any  matter,  and  he  will  conscientiously  pur- 
sue his  task. 

But  meanwhile  a  History  of  Music  has  just 
appeared  in  Germany,  and  it  is  this  work  which, 
according  to  what  people  say,  is  a  very  remark- 
able one,  that  has  obliged  me  to  break  through 
the  silence  I  have  hitherto  observed.  The  au- 
thor, Mons.  Brendel,  of  Leipzig,  having  to  speak 
of  these  same  quartets,  does  not  hesitate  saying, 
on  Schindler's  authority,  '•  Um  das  Ilonorar  die- 
ser  Quartette  wurde  Beethoven  betrogen,"  which 
means,  "  Beethoven  was  cheated  of  the  money 
due  for  these  quartets."  Now,  how  was  Beetho- 
ven cheated?  In  the  following  manner:  —  In 
1822, 1  wrote  to  Beethoven,  without  being  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him,  and  begged  he 
would  compose  me  three  quartets,  and  fix  his 
own  price.  He  shortly  afterwards  wrote  back  to 
say  that  he  consented  to  my  request,  and  fixed 
the  remuneration  at  fifty  Dutch  ducats  for  each 
quartet.  Immediately  on  the  reception  of  his 
letter,  the  sum  of  fifty  ducats  was  forwarded  to 
him  by  the  hands  of  Streglitz  and  Co.,  bankers, 
at  St.  "Petersburg,  and  Heninstein  and  Co.,  bank- 
ers, at  Vienna.  Hereupon  Beethoven  writes  an 
acknowledgement,  full  of  thanks  for  my  eager- 
ness in  paying  for  a  work  that  was  not  even 
begun.  Two  years  and  a  half,  however,  glide 
away  without  the  great  maestro's  work  making 
its  appearance.     At  last,  in  the  month  of  March, 

1825,  the  first  of  the  three  promised  quartets 
reaches  my  hands,  but  previously  to  that  period 
Beethoven  had  received  from  me  another  fifty- 
four  ducats,  sent  through  the  same  channel  as  be- 
fore (1824).  It  is  possible  that  this  very  eager- 
ness on  my  part  to  pay  so  long  in  advance,  may, 
at  the  time  of  Beethoven's  decease,  have  given 
rise  to  the  belief  that  the  quartets,  which  were 
scarcely  terminated,  had  never  been  paid  for, 
since  there  was  no  mention  of  any  sums  lately 
received  on  account  of  them.  However  weak 
this  e.xcuse  may  be,  I  am  willing  to  admit  it.     In 

1826,  the  other  two  quartets  made  their  appear- 
ance. At  this  epoch,  however,  I  no  longer  in- 
habited St.  Petersburg,  my  duty  having  sum- 
moned me  to  the  other  side  of  the  Caucasus, 
where  the  war  with  Persia  had  just  broken  out. 
Meanwhile,  Beethoven  died.  These  two  circum- 
stances were  the  reason  why  the  fifty  ducats  for 
the  third  quartet  were  forwarded  to  Charles  Bee- 
thoven, the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  great  com- 
poser, and  who  is  now  settled  in  Vienna.  It  is 
thus  evident  that,  instead  of  having  paid  nothing, 
it  cost  me  154  ducats  for  the  three  quartets  in 
question.  Those  who  are  incredulous  may  see 
the  receipts  in  Beethoven's  handwriting  at  Messrs. 
Heninstein's  banking-house  in  Vienna,  and  pro- 
cure the  confirmation  of  all  I  have  said  from 
Mons.  Charles  Beethoven  himself,  in  the  Fau- 
bourg Josephstadt,  221,  Vienna. 

I  should  be  obliged.  Sir,  by  your  allowing  my 
protestation  to  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale  which  is  published  at 
Paris  under  your  direction.  You  will  agree  with 
me  that  in  so  delicate  a  matter  as  the  present  too 
much  publicity  cannot  be  given  to  the  truth,  and 
I  shall  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  will  communicate 
to  me  any  observations  or  replies  this  letter  may 
perhaps  occasion,  and  which  might  render  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  go  into  greater  detail  than  I 
have  now  done,  having,  for  the  present,  content- 
ed myself  with  merely  refuting  Schindler's  cal- 
umny, and  shown  a  new  instance  of  "  the  way  in 
which  history  is  written." 

Receive  the  assurance  of  my  most  distinguished 
sentiments. 

The  Prince  Nicolas  Bokis  Galitzin. 
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For  Dmght's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   No.  II. 

New  York,  Aug.  30.  A  Ne^vpo^t  paper  brings  me  pro- 
grammes of  two  Concerts  by  the  Germanians  and  Jaell. 
What  is  there  worth  hearing  in  all  these  various  per- 
formances for  its  intrinsic  merit?  Here  is  Eossini's 
Tell  overture,  one  of  the  most  piotm-esque  —  if  this  term 
will  do  —  overtures  ever  written,  full  of  Eossini-isms,  but ' 
well  worth  hearing,- —  a  capital  piece  to  begin  with  in  a 
fttsliionahle  concert.  Duet  too  from  Spohr's  Jessanda,  ar- 
ranged for  instruments,  no  doubt.  Have  heard  an  infi- 
nite number  of  these  things,  beyond  the  ocean,  and  rather 
liite  them.  Donizetti  —  Lumbye,  — ah!  Mendelssolm's 
Wedding  JIarch — good  of  course,  but  why  not  the 
overture  or  the  scherzo  ?  Not  noisy  enough,  probably. 
Part  n.  Strauss,  Strauss,  Bergraann,  Strauss,  Bergmann, 
&c.,  &c.,  but  this  is  for  dancing,  all  very  well.  Here  is 
Jaell's  programme :  von  Flotow,  Thalberg,  Mendelssohn's 
Fantasia  —  good  —  Rigoletto  illustrations  and  Bohemian 
polka — Auber's  Lestocq  overture,  De  JVIeyer,  Verdi  —  a 
Dance  and  a  Galop,  Jaell.    Ticliets,  one  dollar ! 

Now  among  all  the  rich  and  cultivated  —  the  elite  of 
all  our  cities  "  from  Madawaslia  to  the  Sabine  "  —  could 
not  musical  taste  enough  be  found  to  demand,  not  request, 
at  a  dollar  concert,  a  concert  given  too  by  men  worthy 
the  name  of  artists,  at  least  a  specimen  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven  ?  I  see  by  this  programme  for  July 
22d,  that  after  Kossini,  David,  Bergmann,  Meyerbeer — 
the  Huguenot  overture,  good  —  Halevy  and  the  younger 
Strauss,  that  exquisitely  playful  and  joyous  scherzo  in 
Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony  was  given ;  but  as  if  a 
bit  of  the  true  food  was  thought  dangerous,  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  pot  pourri  by  Haunn — a  sausage  composed 
of  seventeen  ingredients — in  which  waltzes,  and  choruses, 
and  fmorile  arias,  and  songs,  and  the  thunder  storm 
from  Oberon,  &c.,  &c.,  are  all  mingled  in  one  mighty  — 
hodge-podge ! 

Here  are  half  a  dozen  programmes  cut  from  Western 
and  Northern  papers.  In  one  of  them  I  do  find  the 
overture  to  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  but  all  else  is  a 
dreary  waste  of  Donizetti,  and  Halevy,  and  Lanner,  and 
Strauss,  and  Auber,  and  Verdi,  and  Gungl.  Now  this 
I  venture  to  assert,  in  my  diary,  is  wrong.  One  reason 
why  the  really  musical  public  sustains  and  encourages 
the  Germanians  is,  that  it  is  hoped  through  their  iustru- 
mentahty  (no  pun  intended)  to  awaken  and  cultivate  a 
true  taste  in  music.  They  are  regarded  in  some  sense 
as  musical  missionaries.  They  have  proved  their  ca- 
pacity to  play  master-pieces  in  a  masterly  manner,  and 
therefore  they  have  had  the  stamp  of  the  approbation  of 
the  best  musical  public  in  the  countiy  set  upon  tliem, 
and  go  forth  with  tlie  best  recommendations  wdiioh 
Americans'  can  give  them.  Are  they  not  bound  to  give 
our  Western  and  Northern  friends,  at  least  one  specimen 
at  each  concert  of  music  of  a  higher  grade  than  the 
6  1-4  cent  concert  music  of  Gei-mau  beer  saloons  ?  I 
have  read  some  letters  of  Gungl's  in  a  Berlin  musical 
paper,  in  which  American  musical  taste  was  placed  in  a 
most  ludicrous  light.  And  what  did  he  do  to  improve 
that  taste?  Gave'  full-priced  concerts  and  filled  his 
programmes  with  polkas  and  galops ;  and  would  seem  to 
have  avoided  all  great  names  as  if  he  feared  tiiat  Gungl 
would  sufi'er  by  contrast.  Well,  let  all  gang  their  ain 
gait  — /do  not  pay  $1  to  hear  music  which  one  hears 
abroad  eitlier  for  nothing  in  the  open  air,  or  for  seven 
cents  in  the  beer  saloon. 

Saw  in  a  Boston  paper  to-day  that  the  custom  of  sing- 
ing hymns  in  tlie  churches,  without  interiudes,  in  the 
German  manner,  is  beginning  to  be  adopted  there. 
German  manner  —  ahem !  This  is  my  two  and  a  half 
years'  experience,  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  ending  last 
autumn.  First  a  short  prelude  on  the  organ,  ending  with 
a  thundering  chord,  arpeggio,  as  a  signal  for  the  people 
to  begin,  most  of  whom  get  fairly  under  way  by  the 
time  the  line  is  half  through.  At  the  close  of  the  line 
the  organ  plays  — no  matter  what  the  grammatical  con- 
nection with  the  second  is  —  two  or  three  bars,  until  all 
have  finished  tlie  last  word,  then  another  signal  of 
thunder,  and  the  old  cracked  voice  of  the  sexton  starts 
the  congregation  off.  again,  and  so  on  through  the  stanza. 
Then  comes  a  flood  of  harmony — for  the  organists  in 
general  can  play,  and  organ  music  too  —  and  then  the 
signal  and  tlie  voices,  and  of  all  liorrible  noises ! 

Sept.  6.  Here  are  some  new  candidates  for  public 
favor  noticed  in  a  country  paper: 


"Musical.  The  residents  of  the  Chenango  valley, 
N.  Y.,  are  enjoying  concerts  given  by  a  company  of 
Mohawk  children  who  rejoice  in  the  euphonious  names 
of  Akweroto,  (a  chief  of  five  years,)  Miss  Hon-yenkwa- 
netha,  {^ow-drift,)  and  Miss  Arlisiquah  Loft,  niece  of 
the  Indian  maiden,  Sa-sa-na  Loft,  who  was  killed  last 
spring  by  a  collision  on  tlie  Erie  rail  road." 

If  they  ever  come  within  hail,  I'll  go  and  hear  them, 
for  I  do  think,  that  they  can  not  yet  have  learned  to 
screech  the  arias,  which  every  great,  or  would-be-great 
singer,  thinks  herself  bound  to  inflict  upon  us  in  return 
for  our  hard  dollars, —  "  Eobert,  Eobert,"  "  Qui  la  voce," 
et  id  omne  genus,  until  they  are  so  hackneyed  that  one 
had  rather  listen  to  Yankee  Doodle  on  a  hand  organ. 

Sept.  11.  Tlie  Musical  Wmdd  actually  advertises  a 
new  Psalm  tune  book!  All's  me!  as  Leather-stocking 
would  say,  what  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  rising 
generation  of  singers,  that  they  are  in  no  danger,  from 
a  dearth  of  Psalm  books,  of  being  hereafter  confined  to 
Billings  and  Holden,  and  the  other  favorites  of  our 
grandfathers ! 


iinigtit'H  ^nitrnnl  nf  y^wm. 

^ ^    a^    ^ 

BOSTON,  SEPT.  25,  1852. 


Postage.  By  the  new  law,  which  will  go  into  efiect 
on  the  30th  inst.,  the  postage  on  the  "  Journal  of  Music," 
as  we  understand  it,  will  be  twenty-six  cents  a  year  to 
places  within  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  or  thirteen 
cents  if  paid  in  advance;  and  double  these  rates  to 
place?  witliout  the  State.  To  post-offices  within  tlie 
county  (j.  e.  in  Chelsea,  North  Chelsea,  and  Winthrop,) 
there  wiU  be,  as  at  present,  no  charge  for  postage. 

A  subscriber  in  New  York  complains  that  he  has  al- 
ready paid  a  dollar  (!)  in  postage  on  our  Journal,  for  not 
quite  six  months.  This  was  unnecessarj',  even  under 
the  old  law,  and  still  less  under  the  new  law,  as  stated 
above.  But  he  should  be  careful  to  make  known  at  the 
post-office  that  he  is  a  subscriber,  and  to  pre-pay  by  the 
quarter.  By  the  old  law,  tioenty  cents  should  have  been 
the  utmost  cost  for  six  months ;  by  the  new  law,  it  will 
be  but  thirteen  cents.  Of  course,  if  a  man  employs  the 
penny-post  to  bring  things  to  his  door,  that  is  his  own 
private  luxmy  and  not  our  fault,  nor  the  law's. 

New  Volume.  We  complete  our  first  half  year  with 
one  more  number.  The  second  volume  will  commence 
with  Oct.  9th,  which  is  just  the  starting  point  of  the 
new  musical  season,  and  will  also  be  a  good  starting 
point  for  new  subscribers. 

All  the  numbers  of  the  first  Volume  can  be  furnished 
to  those  who  wish  to  possess  the  work  complete  from  the 
beginning. 

Deferred.  We  have  a  great  variety  of  communica- 
tions on  hand,  most  of  which  we  mean  to  print  as  soon 
as  we  can  find  room. 

Also  a  portentous  pile  of  new  musical  publications 
has  accumulated  while  we  have  been  taking  breath 
among  [the  mountains ;  these  still  wait  their  turn  of  re- 
view. The  best  of  them  will  htep;  of  those  that  will 
not,  perhaps  the  less  said  the  better. 

CiiuKCii  Music.  As  this  topic  threatens,  whenever 
we  shall  go  into  it  fairly,  to  engage  us  at  some  length, 
we  judge  best  to  postpone  its  further  consideration  to 
our  new  volume,  which  commences  in  a  fortnight,  when 
we  hope  for  a  considerable  increase  of  readers. 


MENDELSSOHN'S   "ELIJAH." 

This  noble  oratorio  only  gains  in  popularity 
with  every  season.  Indeed  in  England  and 
America  it  may  be  safely  said  to  hold  the  next 
place  to  the  "  Messiah  "  in  the  affections  of  the 
great  mass  of  music-lovers.  It  is  welcomed  again 
with  renewed  enthusiasm  this  month  at  the  great 
Birmingham  Festival,  for  which  it  was  originally 
written ;  some  of  its  songs  were  among  the  most 
admired  selections  in  the  repertoire  of  Jenny 
Llnd  ;   one  of  our   own   musio-publish'fers   (and 


they  are  a  class  of  men  who  feci  very  carefully 
the  public  musical  pulse)  has  found  it  expedient 
to  commence  an  American  edition  of  the  entire 
work,  which  will  soon  be  out ;  and  we  understand 
there  is  a  prospect  that  our  "  Musical  Education 
Society,"  in  Boston,  will  take  advantage  of  this 
multiplication  of  copies  to  make  a  study  of 
"  Elijah "  during  the  coming  winter.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  feel  warranted  in  reviv- 
ing and  completing  an  old  record,  or  sketch,  of 
our  own  impressions  of  this  admirable  music,  in 
the  shape  of  a  somewhat  detailed  description  of 
the  oratorio.  It  is  partly  literal  and  partly  no 
doubt  somewhat  fanciful  and  subjective:  yet  if 
we  have  rightly  caught  the  spirit  of  the  music, 
what  we  have  written  may  be  of  some  help  to 
others  in  their  endeavor  to  find  themselves  at 
home  amid  its  beauties  and  its  grandeurs. 

The  figure  of  the  prophet  is  stationed,  at  once, 
boldly  in  the  foreground.  Even  the  overture  is 
prefaced  by  a  brief  recitative,  in  which,  with 
firm,  deep  voice,  he  declares  that  "  there  siall  not 
he  dew  nor  rain  these  years."  Had  Mendelssohn 
composed  expressly  for  an  American  audience, 
who  never  begin  to  settle  down  into  the  listening 
state  until  they  hear  the  human  voice, — we  might 
have  suspected  him  of  an  innocent  manoeuvre 
here,  to  procure  silence  and  a  hearing  for  the 
overture.  In  this  overture  there  is  a  sort  of  sul- 
len, smothered,  choking  energy,  fretting  against 
chains  self-forged ;  an  obdurate  wilfulness  seems 
depicted, — a  desperate  impulse  continually  trying 
itself  over  again,  only  to  find  the  same  fatal  lim- 
itations ;  it  is  the  mood  of  an  unrepenting  crim- 
inal in  his  cell.  Tlie  music  is  all  of  very  short 
fibre,  woven  into  the  toughest,  knottiest  sort  of 
texture ;  full  of  movement,  but  no  progi-ess. 
One  or  two  little  short  starts  of  melody,  constant- 
ly repeated,  are  its  themes;  and,  though  these 
are  woven  into  a  consistent  and  artistic  whole, 
you  hear  nothing  else  from  first  to  last.  This  is 
in  the  appropriate  key  of  D  minor,  and  sheds  the 
right  murky  coloring  over  all  that  is  to  follow, 
helping  imagination  to  realize  the  state  of  Israel 
under  Ahab.  Drought  and  femine ;  life  denied 
its  outward  sustenance  ;  starved  impulses,  which, 
getting  no  expansion,  only  murmur  of  them- 
selves, are  the  alternate  changes  of  one  figure  on 
this  monotonous  web  of  tones. 

And  now  the  suffering  finds  a  voice.  There  is 
a  chorus  of  the  people — "  Help,  Lord !  wilt  thou 
quite  destroy  us  f — still  in  D  minor,  4-4  time, 
Andante.  First  a  loud  cry,  "  Help,  Lord! "  upon 
the  minor  common  chord  of  D,  the  accompani- 
ments traversing  downwards  and  upwards  through 
all  its  inversions  for  two  bars ;  then,  as  the  air 
climbs  one  note  higher,  the  same  process  is  re- 
peated on  the  crying  chord  of  the  Diminished 
Seventh,  which,  through  the  dominant  Seventh 
upon  C,  would  fain  force  its  way  out  into  the 
bright  major  key  of  F,  and  find  relief;  but  while 
the  bass  tends  boldly  that  way,  the  chord  of  D 
minor  returning  in  the  upper  parts  smothers  the 
tendency,  producing  a  discordant  mixture  of 
tonics  which  is  peculiarly  expressive  on  the 
words :  "  Will  thou  quite  destroy  us  V  Out  of 
this  massive  and  compact  beginning  tlie  tenors 
lead  the  way  in  a  freer  movement,  chanting  the 
two  plaintive  phrases :  "  The  harvest  now  is  over, 
the  Summer  days  are  gone,"  and  "  And  yet  no 
power  Cometh  to  help  us,"  which  are  duly  taken 
up  by  the  other  voices  and  passed  round  as  the 
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themes  of  a  veiy  beautiful  and  graceful  Fugue, 
which  works  itself  up  by  degrees  into  the  right 
chord  for  a  transition  to  the  key  of  E  major, 
when  the  Fugue  is  quelled  for  a  while  into  a 
uniform  movement :  ".  Will  tJien  the  Lord  he  no 
more  God  in  Zion  V  with  a  fitful,  tremulous  ac- 
companiment ;  but  it  soon  breaks  loose  again,  and, 
amid  renewals  of  the  cry,  "  Help,  Lord !"  from 
single  voices,  terminates  the  chorus.  A  remark- 
able choral  recitative  succeeds,  in  which  the  com- 
plaints of  famine  come  up  in  distinct,  successive 
fragments  of  melody  from  one  mass  of  voices 
after  another :  — "  The  deep  affords  no  water," — 
"  The  infant  children  ash  for  Iread,"  &c., — ex- 
ceedingly expressive,  if  the  voices  start  the  theme 
with  perfect  concert  Next  we  have  a  plaintive 
duet  for  sopranos,  "  Zion  spreadeth  her  hands  for 
aid," — one  of  those  wild  and  tender  melodies 
(each  part  a  melody  however,)  in  which  we  get 
the  genuine  aroma  of  Mendelssohn's  pecuKar 
genius,  as  in  his  "  Lieder."  There  are  several 
such  in  "  Elijah."  In  the  pauses  of  the  duet,  which 
is  in  A  minor,  and  forming  a  sort  of  background 
to  it,  is  constantly  heard  the  burthen  (an  old 
Jewish  Chant,)  alternately  of  the  entire  female 
and  of 'the  entire  male  chorus,  in  unison,  on  the 
words  "Lord,  bow  thine  ear  to  our  prayer."  The 
effect  is  as  poetic  as  it  is  original.  At  first  it  was 
the  popular  complaint  of  the  short  harvest ;  then, 
in  the  recitative,  it  was  the  children  hungering 
at  home ;  now  it  is  youthful  loveliness  and  beau- 
ty interceding  as  by  special  affinity  with  heaven ; 
— remark  this  fine  touch  of  the  delicate  and  fem- 
inine side  of  the  composer's  genius ! — had  this 
duet  been  left  out,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
Mendelssohn. 

So  much  in  description  of  the  drought.  Now 
comes  the  appeal  of  Obadiah  to  the  consciences 
of  the  people, — a  tenor  recitative :  "  Rend  your 
hearts,"  &c.,  followed  by  the  exquisitely  tender 
and  consoling  tenor  song  (Andante,  in  E  flat :) 
"  Lf  with  all  your  hearts  ye  truly  seek  me."  If 
you  compare  it  with  Handel's  "  Comfort  ye,  my 
people"  you  have  the  whole  difference  of  com- 
plexion between  these  two  deeply  religious  na- 
tures. In  that,  it  is  the  perfect  sanguine  buoy- 
ancy and  confident  announcement  of  hope ;  in 
this,  it  is  hope  tinged  with  sadness, — more  of  re- 
flective yearning,  and  less  of  the  child's  unques- 
tioning acceptance  and  assurance.  It  would 
compare  more  closely,  however,  with  "  He  shall 
feed  his  flock ; "  only  that  is  an  alto  song,  and 
this  a  tenor,  as  befits  the  difference  of  sentiment ; 
for  in  that,  the  feminine  element,  or  Love,  is  all 
in  all ;  whereas  in  this,  the  masculine  element  of 
Justice  tempers  Love.  In  this  song,  as  in  the 
duet  before,  and  as  throughout  the  oratorio,  Men- 
delssohn displays  his  rare  poetic  invention  in  ac- 
companiment ;  in  every  bar  at  first  it  takes,  as  if 
unconsciously,  the  form  of  "  seek  and  find," — a 
climbing  arpeggio  answered  by  a  full  chord ; 
when  it  reaches  the  words,  "  Oh  !  that  1  knew 
where  I  might  find  Him,"  the  whole  air  pulses  to 
the  heart-beat  of  the  melody,  as  the  violins  divide 
the  measure  into  crystal  and  precise  vibrations. 
Then  breaks  out  the  turbulent  chorus  in  C  minor, 
"  Yet  doth  the  Lord  see  it  not;  .  ,  his  wrath  will 
pursue  us,  "  &c. ;  full  of  diminished  sevenths  and 
of  discords  from  bold  overlapping  of  one  chord 
upon  another.  Its  vehement  and  angry  motion  is 
suddenly  arrested  on  a  discord  of  this  sort,  (dom- 
inant 7th  upon  the  tonic,)  in  the  words :  "  till  he 
destroys  us ; "   and  after  the   pause,  follows  the 


grave,  massive,  psalm-like,  solid  piece  of  counter- 
point, all  in  long  half-notes :  "  For  He,  the 
Lord  our  God,  He  is  a  jealous  God,"  &c., 
thrown  up  like  a  mountain  range  of  the  primeval 
granite  in  the  midst  of  this  great  musical  creation  ; 
yet  its  solemnity  is  not  all  barren,  for  erelong  its 
sides  wave  with  the  forests  sprung  from  the  ac- 
cumulated soil  of  ages,  and  the  solemn  procession 
of  the  clouds  in  heaven  passes  in  shadows  over 
their  surface ;  the  key  shifts  to  the  major ;  the 
accompaniments  acquire  a  freer  movement ;  rich, 
refreshing  modulations  succeed  each  other  smooth- 
ly, and  the  vocal  parts  diverge  in  separate  streams 
of  perfect  harmony,  at  the  thought :  "  His  Mer- 
cies OJf  THOUSANDS  FALL,"  &c.  Fit  prelude 
to  the  voice  of  angels  !  An  alto  voice,  in  recita- 
tive, bids  Elijah  "hence  to  Cherith's  brook," 
telling  of  the  "  ravens  "  who  will  feed  him.  Then 
a  remarkable  double  quartet  (four  male  and  four 
female  voices)  follows  with  the  words  :  "  For  Lie 
shall  give  his  angels  charge,"  &c.  The  very  sim- 
plicity, together  with  the  animated  movement  of 
this,  requfring  -perfect  precision  and  blending  of 
the  eight  distinct  parts,  makes  it  diflicult  to  con- 
vey its  beauty  in  a  performance.  Again  the 
angel  warns  him  to  "  Zarephath,"  to  the  "  widow 
woman  "  ;  and  the  homely  images  of  the  "  bai'rel 
of  meal  "  and  the  "  cruise  of  oil "  do  not  "  fail," 
or  fall  in  any  wise  short  of  dignity  and  beauty  in 
Mendelssohn's  pure  recitative,  which  quite  ti'an- 
scends  the  usual  common-place. 

We  have  now  reached  the  first  in  the  series  of 
dramatic  sketches,  of  which  the  body  of  the  ora- 
torio is  mainly  composed  :  the  miracle  of  raising 
the  widow's  son.  The  sentiment  of  the  marvel- 
lous is  first  raised  by  the  accompaniments,  which, 
confined  chiefly  to  the  violins  and  treble  wood 
instruments,  keep  up  a  light  ti-emolo,  to  a  melody, 
full  of  sad,  sweet  humility,  (E  minor,  6-8,)  which 
introduces  the  lamentation  of  the  woman  over 
her  son.  The  answer  of  the  prophet,  and  his 
prayer,  "  Turn  unto  her,"  are  in  the  major  of  the 
key,  in  grave,  four-fold  measure.  The  return  of 
the  tremolo,  in  the  still  more  mystical  key  of  F 
shai'p  major, —  swelling  and  diminishing,  raises 
expectation  to  the  height,  and  makes  natural  the 
woman's  question  of  surprise,  "  Wilt  thou  show 
wonders  to  the  dead  1 "  The  prayer  is  renewed, 
and  so  too  the  woman's  exclamation,  striking  a 
higher  note  in  her  growing  earnestness.  Yet  a 
third  time  the  prophet  prays,  ■  amid  crashing, 
measured  peals  of  harmony,  announcing  that  the 
miraculous  agency  is  at  work  restoring  life.  The 
joy  and  devout  thankfulness  of  the  mother, 
prompting  the  question  :  "  What  shall  1  render 
the  Lord  f  "  are  followed  by  the  brief,  but  beau- 
tiful duet  between  her  and  the  prophet :  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,"  which  is  in 
broad  four-fold  measure,  and  glides  directly  into 
the  chorus  :  "  Blessed  are  the  men  who  fear  him," 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  soft,  rippling  flow  of 
the  accompaniments,  the  violoncellos  keeping  up 
one  uniformly  varied  and  continuous  figure  in 
sixteenths  through  the  whole  of  it,  while  the 
vocal  parts  steal  in  one  after  another  with  the 
same  w^jispered  melody,  which,  with  that  multi- 
tude of  voices,  is  like  the  soft  rustle  of  the  bend- 
ing grass  before  successive  breathings  of  the 
west  wind, —  iintll  the  words:  "  Through  dark- 
ness riseth  light  to  the  upright,"  where  the  sopra- 
nos shout  forth  a  clarion  call,  climbing  through 
the  harmonic  intervals  of  the  fifth  of  the  key  as 
far  as  its  tenth,  and  closing  with  a  cadence  upon 


B,  which  note  the  Basses  take  for  a  starting- 
point,  and  thence  repeat  nearly  the  same  figure, 
ending  in  A,  where  it  is  taken  up  by  the  altos, 
and  again  echoed  ere  it  is  half  out  of  their  mouths 
by  the  tenors,  until  all  come  unitedly  upon  the 
words :  "  He  is  gracious,  compassionate,  righteous." 
These  words  are  treated  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of,  "  And  his  name  shall  he  called  Won- 
derful, Counsellor"  &c.,  in  Handel's  sublime  cho- 
rus, though  no  such  stupendous  effects  are  here 
attempted.  The  original  whispered  melody  flows 
in  again  with  mingled  fragments  of  the  second 
theme,  and  the  chorus  ends  with  echoing,  re- 
treating calls  of  "  Blessed  ! "  while  that  rippling 
accompaniment  floats  sky-ward  and  is  lost. 

Now  comes  the  appeai-ance  of  Elijah  before 
Ahab,  and  the  second  dramatic  scene,  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  priests  of  Baal.  The  several  pro- 
posals of  Elijah  (in  bold  recitative)  are  echoed 
in  choral  bursts  from  the  people,  "  Then  we  shall 
see  whose  God  is  the  Lord,"  &c.  The  invocation 
of  the  priests  of  Baal  is  very  effective  musically, 
however  fruitless  for  their  purpose,  and  the  music 
of  it  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  severe  and 
spiritual  tone  of  the  rest  of  the  Oratorio.  Noisy, 
impetuous,  full  of  accent  and  of  animal  life,  it 
befits  the  worshippers  of  natural  things ;  and  it 
commences  in  the  key  of  nature,  or  F  major. 
First,  it  is  in  4-4  time,  a  double  chorus,  with  a 
sort  of  bacchanaUan  energy :  "  Baal,  we  cry  to 
thee ;  "  then  sets  in  an  Allegro  3-4  movement, 
with  arpeggio  accompaniment  in  thirds,  in  single 
chorus,  basses  and  altos  in  unison  crying  :  "  Hear 
us,  Baal  J  hear,  mighty  God,"  and  sopranos  and 
tenors  in  unison  more  earnest  following :  "  Baal, 
O  answer  us ;  let  thy  flames  fall  and  extirpate 
the  foe,"  ^c.  In  vain ;  no  help  for  them !  In 
long  loud  cadences  (the  minor  third  so  loved  by 
Mendelssohn),  with  hopeless  pauses  between, 
their  "  Hear  us  !  "  floats  away  upon  the  empty 
air.  The  prophet  taunts  them :  "  Call  Mm 
louder."  Again  they  raise  their  cry,  this  time  in 
F  sharp  minor,  in  hurried  4-4  time,  the  full  force 
of  the  orchestra  re-iterating  quick,  short,  angry 
notes,  as  if  they  were  all  instruments  of  percus- 
sion, and  trying  restless  and  discordant  modula- 
tions, as  the  voices  with  agonized  impatience 
repeat :  "  Now  arise  ;  wherefore  slumber  '?  " — 
Again  the  prophet  taunts,  and  again  they  call  on 
Baal,  still  in  the  same  wild  key,  but  with  the 
most  furious  presto  movement,  in  6-8,  ending  as 
before  in  fruitless  cadences  :  "  Hear  and  answer," 
succeeded  by  unbroken  pauses. 

It  is  now  Elijah's  turn.  In  a  solemn  Adagio 
air,  expressive  of  sublimest  faith  and  feeling  of 
the  Right,  and  even  of  a  tenderness  which  you 
cannot  help  contrasting  afterwards  with  his  ruth- 
less slaughter  of  his  defeated  rivals,  he  offers  up 
his  prayer  to  the  "  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Israel."  This  is  followed  by  a  short  and  simple 
quartet :  "  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord." 
All  this  was  in  the  confident  key  of  E  flat 
major.  In  his  invocation  :  "  O  Thou,  who  makest 
thine  angels  Spirits;  Thou,  whose  ministers  are 
faming  fires  ;  let  them  now  descend  !  "  the  pro- 
phet's voice,  unaccompanied,  rises  a  minor  thii-d 
in  uttering  the  fii-st  clause,  followed  by  the  full 
minor  chord  pianissimo  from  the  instruments ;  in 
the  second  clause  it  ascends  (through  the  minor 
third  again)  to  the  fifth,  again  more  loudly  ans- 
wered by  the  instruments ;  and  in  the  third 
clause  it  reaches  the  octave,  when  bursts  forth 
the  wild  descriptive  chorus  :  "  The  fire  descends 
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from  heaven  !  "  This  change  to  the  minor  in  the 
invocation  makes  a  presentiment  of  miracle,  as 
surely  as  a  preternatural  change  of  daylight,  or 
the  noon-day  darkening  of  eclipse.  The  Fire- 
chorus,  with  its  imitative  accompaniments,  we 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  ;  it  is  fearfully  grand 
and  terminates  in  a  massive  Choral :  "  The  Lord 
IS  God,  &c."  ;  the  earth  quakes  as  it  rolls  away, 
with  the  prolonged  tremolo  of  the  double  basses, 
during  which  Elijah  dooms  the  prophets  of  Baal. 
This  scene  closes  with  two  remarkable  songs. 
First,  a  bass  solo  by  Elijah :  "  Is  not  his  word 
like  a  fire,  and  like  a  hammer  that  hreaketh  the 
rock  into  pieces  ?  "  Here  the  composer  evidently 
had  in  mind  a  similar  great  solo  in  Handel's 
"  Messiah."  Both  song  and  accompaniment  are 
cast  in  the  same  iron  mould,  requiring  a  gigantic 
voice  to  execute  it.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  too  great 
to  be  sung,  as  some  parts  are  too  great  to  be 
acted.  Next,  the  exquisite  also  solo  :  "  Woe  unto 
them  ivho  forsake  Him  !  "  which  is  again  of  the 
"  Lieder  ohne  Worte  "  order,  having  that  charac- 
teristic wild-flower  beauty,  so  indescribable  in  the 
melodies  of  Mendelssohn. 

Finally,  we  have  the  coming  of  rain,  prepared 
in  a  dialogue  between  the  people,  the  prophet 
and  the  youth  whom  he  sends  forth  to  "  look 
toward  the  sea."  There  is  a  gradual  mellowing 
of  the  instruments,  so  that  you  seem  almost  to 
snuff  rain  in  the  parched  air.  The  responses  of 
the  youth,  clear,  trampet-toned,  in  the  major 
chord  of  C,  as  he  declares :  "  there  is  nothing" 
each  time  with  the  enhanced  effect  of  the  mellow, 
continuous  high  monotone  from  the  orchestra, 
and  finally  announcing,  amid  the  mysterious 
thrilling  of  the  air  with  violin  thirds,  "  a  little 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand;"  then  the 
"  blackening  the  heavens  with  clouds  and  with 
wind  ;  "  and  then  the  loud  rushing  of  the  storm, 
are  wrought  ap  to  an  admirable  climax,  and  the 
chorus  breaks  forth,  like  a  perfect  flood  of  joy, 
refreshing  and  reviving  all  things :  "  Thanks  be 
to  God  !  He  laveth  the  thirsty  land.  The  waters 
gather ;  they  rush  along ;  they  are  lifting  their 
voices  !  The  stormy  billows  are  high  ;  their  fury 
is  mighty ;  but  the  Lord  is  above  them  and 
Almighty!"  This  Rain-chorus  (which  is  in  E 
flat  major)  is  in  perfect  contrast  with  that  Fire- 
chorus.  The  music  itself  is  as  welcome  as  show- 
ers after  long  drought ;  as  tears  of  joy  and  recon- 
ciliation after  years  of  barren,  obstinate  self-will 
and  coldness  ;  as  the  revisiting  of  inspired 
thoughts  to  the  dry,  dull,  jaded,  unsuggestive 
brain ;  —  and  that  not  the  less  because  all  the 
music  which  precedes  is  rich  and  various.  The 
voices  seem  to  launch  themselves  along  rejoicing, 
like  the  copious  billows  of  a  torrent,  while  the 
instruments,  by  a  well-chosen  figure,  imitate  the 
sound  of  dripping  streams.  You  feel  the  chang- 
ing temperature  of  the  air  in  some  of  those  mod- 
ulations. What  a  gusto,  what  a  sense  of  coolness 
in  some  of  those  ^af  sevenths  in  the  bass !  there  are 
certain  chords  there  which  we  would  call  baromet- 
rical or  atmospheric,  if  the  extravagance  of  fancy 
might  be  allowed  to  keep  pace  with  the  fullness 
of  delight  in  listening  to  this  tone-translation  of 
one  of  the  inexhaustible  phenomena  of  nature. 

This  closes  the   First  Part  of  the  Oratorio. 
The  rest  next  week. 


"  To-Dat  "  climbs  steadily  and  determinedly 
towards  the  meridian  of  favor  in  the  literary 
world.    Neat  and  inviting  in  appearance,   rich 


and  genial  in  contents,  in  spite  of  more  conser- 
vatisms than  we  were  born  to,  we  can  truly  say 
we  like  to  read  it.  The  article  on  Hawthorne  in 
the  last  number,  whether  we  accept  all  its  views  or 
not,  is  as  well  worth  reading  as  any  notice  of  that 
gifted  writer  that  has  yet  appeared. 


Miss  Celini  Fairfield's  Concert  drew 
a  small,  but  apparently  a  kind  and  respectful 
audience.  In  person  and  in  manner  the  young 
debutante  was  pleasing,  modest  and  refined ;  yet 
the  concert,  in  spite  of  one's  utmost  disposition  to 
be  pleased,  can  only  be  recalled  as  one  more  text 
wherefrom  to  preach  a  warning  against  the 
premature  mania  of  concert-giving  in  young, 
half-formed  singers,  too  often  stimulated  thereto 
by  fond  but  injudicious  friends.  If  the  young 
lady  possess  voice  and  talent,  they  are  both  very 
far  from  ripe  for  professional  and  public  exhibi- 
tion ;  and  it  would  be  doing  her  the  worst  service 
of  a  blind  good  nature  to  encourage  repetitions 
of  the  attempt,  until  the  singer  shall  have  more 
means  of  competing  with  the  many  talented  and 
well-trained  artists,  who  make  the  public  taste  for 
music  more  and  more  exacting.  Of  course  we 
need  not  go  into  detail  about  what  afforded  more 
pain  than  enjoyment. 

But  what  we  did  enjoy,  and  what  saved  the 
concert,  was  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the 
overtures,  &c.,  were  performed  by  the  orchestra 
of  the  Germania  Serenade  Band,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Sdck.  We  were  too  late  to 
hear  the  first,  to  Don  Juan,  and  we  caught  only 
the  few  last  phrases  of  an  Andante  for  violin, 
with  orchestra,  by  Mr.  Suck,  the  broad  manner 
whereof  and  rich  instrumentation  made  us  sus- 
pect that  we  had  lost  somewhat.  But  rarely,  if 
ever  before,  have  we  experienced  so  keen  and 
exquisite  an  enjoyment  from  Weber's  overture  to 
Oberon ;  it  was  finely,  feelingly,  poetically,  as 
well  as  precisely  done ;  the  rendering  has  hardly 
been  surpassed  by  any  orchestra,  great  or  small, 
that  has  been  heard  in  Boston.  Equally  satisfac- 
tory, and  never  more  inspiriting,  was  the  "  Wed- 
ding March "  of  Mendelssohn,  And  we  say 
never  more  inspiriting,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  tempo  was  taken  slower  than  we  have  ever 
before  heard  it.  Judged  by  the  effect,  this 
seemed  to  be  the  true  time ;  it  gave  new  breadth 
and  dignity  to  the  music,  wtile  it  took  nothing 
from  its  animation  and  exhilaration.  The  piece, 
to  be  sure,  is  marked  Allegro  vivace ;  but  vivacity, 
as  we  have  before  hinted  with  regard  to  the 
tuning  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  great  rapidity  of  movement ; 
a  strain  may  be  made  more  vivacious,  without 
being  made  more  quick, —  unless  we  take  the 
word  quick  in  the  good  old  scripture  sense,  as 
significant  of  vitality  :  "  the  quick  and  the  dead." 
In  this  case  the  leader,  we  believe,  acted  from 
his  memory  of  Mendelssohn's  own  manner  of 
timing  the  March.  Yet  we  are  bound  to  say,  we 
have  heard  other  leaders  justify  the  faster  tem- 
po on  the  authority  likewise  of  Mendelssohn. 


Mr.  William  Mason,  our  gifted  yoilhg  pian- 
ist, still  remains  in  Europe,  and  will  remain  for 
some  time.  It  was  his  younger  brother,  Mi\ 
Henry  Mason,  who  arrived  in  the  steamer  last 
week.  The  error  crept  in  from  the  daily  pa- 
pers. We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call  from  Mr. 
M.,  who  tells  of  rich  musical  experience  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  treated  us  to  a  sight 


of  a  very  interesting  collection  of  musical  auto- 
graphs from  most  of  the  great  composers  and 
artists  now  living.  —  His  father,  Mr.  Lowell 
Mason,  has  been  lecturing  in  London  on  the 
Pestalozzian  mode  of  teaching  music,  and  has 
been  induced  by  numerous  invitations  of  that 
sort,  to  prolong  his  stay  in  England  till  the 
Spring.  He  will  return  in  season  then  to  com- 
mence his  proposed  Normal  School  in  New 
York. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

liocal. 

Alboni.  With  great  regret  we  learn  that  there  is  a 
doubt  cast  over  our  eager  hope  of  hearhig  the  great 
Italian  singer  early  in  October,  as  was  promised.  By 
some  mistake,  or  oversight,  it  seems  the  hall,  (just  now 
our  only  hall,)  the  Melodeon,  is  preoccupied  for  several 
weeks.  Perhaps  after  all,  Mme.  Alboni  will  find  it  for 
her  interest  to  make  her  Boston  debut  in  the  new  Music 
Hall,  which  will  certainly  be  ready  by  the  middle  of 
November. 

Mr.  Dempster,  (we  see  by  the  newspapers)  has  re- 
volved round  to  this  point  once  more,  and  announces  one 
of  his  popular  ballad  entertainments  for  this  evening, — 
not  omitting  the  "  May  Queen,"  of  course. 

The  Musical  Fund  Society  have  in  rehearsal, 
among  other  good  things,  Mozart's  great  Fugue  Sym- 
phony in  C  (the  "Jupiter,")  and  his  overture  to  the 
ZauberJiOte. — We  have  on  hand  an  admirable  analysis  of 
this  overture,  which  we  shall  soon  translate  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  lovers  of  such  music. — Absence  from  the  city 
has  prevented  our  attending  the  rehearsals  thus  far,  but 
we  hear  encouraging ,  report  of  a  new  hfe  and  spirit  in 
the  society. 

Afterkook  Concerts.  The  "  Germania  Serenade 
Band  "  orchestra  (hard  work  indeed  it  is  to  get  the  name 
right,)  had  a  very  good  audience  on  Wednesday,  and 
gave  great  pleasure  by  their  still  improving  performance. 
They  have  now  three  first  violins,  at  the  head  of  whom 
we  noticed  Mr.  Weinz,  Mr.  Eichler  having  been  trans- 
posed to  the  French  horn.  The  programme  was  mostly 
light,  although  it  contained  the  Ave  Maria  of  Schubert, 
and  the  overture  to  Egmont,  which  last  especially  re- 
quires a  larger  orchestra ;  the  string  parts  were  too  feeble ; 
and  the  tempo  of  the  fast  movement  was  too  fast  for  a 
distinct  outline,  at  least  with  such  paucity  of  violins; 
otherwise  it  was  finely  played.  Mr.  Suck  intends  to  lay 
one  of  Franz  Schubert's  symphonies  before  his  little 
orchestra. 

The  "  Germaniaks  "  were  in  town  on  Wednesday,  in 
full  force,  on  their  way  to  Springfield,  where  they  were 
to  give  a  concert.  From  there  they  go  to  Pittsfield,  Al- 
bany, &c.,  to  Philadelphia,  and  come  round  to  Boston 
for  the  winter,  early  in  November.  Since  breaking  up 
their  Newport  summer  quarters,  they  have  treated  the 
people  of  New  Bedford,  Nantucket  and  Taunton  to  some 
of  their  sweet  strains,  including,  we  were  glad  to  see, 
some  of  their  good  solid  music,  such  as  Beethoven's  sec- 
ond symphony,  the  Allegretto  to  his  eighth,  his  "  Eg- 
mont "  overture,  and  Mendelssohn's  "  Song  of  Praise." 
We  mention  it  for  the  consolation  of  our  friend,  the  Di 
arist,  upon  another  page. 

Miss  Catharine  Hayes  has  volunteered  a  concert, 
in  the  Lynn  town  hall,  for  the  benefit  of  a  church  at 
Nahant. 

Great  fortune  seems  in  store  for  her.  Mr.  Barnum  h.^s 
engaged  her  to  give  sixty  concerts  under  his  direction  in 
CaUfornia,  Mexico,  Cuba,  British  Provinces,  &c.  He 
pays  her  $50,000  and  half  the  net  profits. 

Augusta,  Me.  We  have  the  programmes  of  two  con- 
certs recently  given  in  this  place,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Frenzel, 
(late  member  of  our  Musical  Fund  Orchestra,  now  a 
teacher  in  Augusta,)  assisted  by  Messrs.  Kreissmann, 
Eckhardt,  Miss  Lucy  Doane,  and  Madame  Eckhardt. 
The  selections  mostly  were  of  a  high  order. 

New  York. 

Madame  Sontaq's  first  concert  was  postponed  on  ac- 
count of  serious  illness,  which  is  said  to  have  had  its 
origin  partly  in  the  riotous  serenade  that  was  given  her, 
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and  partly  iu  the  cabals  of  rival  managers  and  critics. 
She  has  so  far  recovered,  however,  as  to  announce  that 
she  will  positively  sing  on  Monday  night.  All  the  tick- 
ets had  been  sold  and  very  few  have  been  demanded 
back. 

Alboni  seems  to  be  diffusing  unalloyed  delight.  She 
has  given  the  fifth  of  her  present  series  of  concerts,  of 
■which  there  remain  two  more.  On  Monday  she  pays 
the  Philadelphians  a  fljdng  visit.  Her  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Firemen  yielded  S3,000.  In  all  respects 
she  realizes  the  encomiums  of  Scudo,  translated  in  a 
recent  number  of  our  Journal.     Says  the  JSxpress  ; 

"  She  has  gi-adually  educated  her  audiences.  She  has 
taught  them  the  difl'erence  between  real  high  art  aad  its 
counterfeit;  they  have  learned  in  hearing  her  to  appre- 
ciate artistic  skill  and  finish ;  and  as  she  stands  quietly 
before  them,  with  scarce  a  motion,  uttering  those  deli- 
cious sounds,  and  executing  with  wondertul  precision 
the  most  difficult,  intricate  and  elaborate  passages,  they 
sit  entranced,  their  hearts  and  judgments  made  willing 
and  happy  captives  to  the  power  of  genius  and  the  mel- 
ody of  her  incomparable  voice." 

Mile.  Camille  Ukso,  a  girl  violinist,  of  eleven  years 
of  age,  one  of  the  laureates  of  the  Conservatoire  at 
Paris,  announces  a  Concert  at  Metropolitan  Hall  for  next 
Thursday.  She  comes  recommended  by  Auber,  Thal- 
berg,  Vieuxtemps,  and  other  great  names.  La  France 
Muskale  says ; 

"  She  plays  the  violin,  not  mechanically,  like  a  preco- 
cious child,  after  laborious  practice,  but  with  a  skill  per- 
fectly marvelous.  Her  style,  energy,  and  elastic  versa- 
tility in  the  management  of  tlie  bow,  display  the  finished 
artist.  But  the  most  surprising  tiling  about  her  execu- 
tion is  its  sentiment.  She  excels  in  that  essential  ex- 
pression which  springs  only  from  tiie  heart,  and  which 
the  composer,  in  the  absence  of  any  mode  of  notatingor 
writing  it,  leaves  to  the  intelligence  and  discretion  of  the 
artist." 

The  musicians  in  her  suite  are  spoken  of  in  Parisian 
journals  as  notalile  performers,  filr.  Commettant  is 
quite  well  known  and  appreciated  as  a  pianist;  and  Mr. 
Feitlingek  has  a  fair  repute  as  a  tenor. 

England. 

LONDON.  Royal  Italian  Opera. — The  subscrip- 
tion season  ended,  August  28th,  with  the  prologue  to 
Lucrezia  Borgia^  in  which  Grisi  and  Mario,  both  in 
splendid  voice,  took  care  that  the  last  impression  should 
be  a  good  one.  Evnani  followed,  chiefly,  it  was  thought, 
to  give  Negrini  a  chance  to  vindicate  his  continental 
reputation  on  his  second  appearance.  The  Chronide 
says  his  voice,  naturally  a  baritone,  has  been,  if  not 
forced,  at  all  events  transmuted  into  a  tenor.  He  sang 
■with  tremendous  power  of  lungs, —  well  suited  to  Verdi's 
vigorous  music; — "  alwaj^s  in  extremes;"  the  middle 
voice  being  "  nowhere,"  and  the  effects  produced  "  either 
on  the  very  high  notes,  or  in  -what  we  may  call  Achillean 
shouting,"  &c.,  &c. 

But  Bosio  won  the  highest  admiration : 

"  Her  Elvira  is  a  thoroughly  artistic  peiformance,  and 
well  worthy  of  the  boards  on  wliich  it  was  given.  She 
opened  nervously,  as  on  Thursday,  though  with  even 
less  cause,  but  regained  her  confidence,  and  \varbled  the 
aria  tlHntratu  (with  the  chorus  of  ladies  who  congratu- 
late her  on  her  mai-riage),  '  M'e  dolce  il  voto  ingenno,' 
so  charmingly  —  the  sentiment  being  adhered  to  without 
damage  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  air  —  that  the  house 
broke  into  loud  universal  plaudits,  which  came  down 
even  more  heartily  at  the  end  of  the  second  verse. 
Ease  and  finish  marked  the  whole  feat.  And  after 
doing  ample  justice  to  tiie  intennediate  music,  she  gave 
her  share  of  the  gi'eat  duet,  '  Fino  al  sospiro,'  towards 
the  close,  and  the  terrible  jinah^  with  true  artistic  fire 
and  meaning.  Asgelina  Bosio  has  succeeded  in  leav- 
ing an  impression  which  the  public  will  not  be  sorry  to 
renew  another  season." 

This  closed  the  season,  but  extra  performances  at  re- 
duced prices  were  given  on  the  three  following  nights. 
The  pieces  were  the  FrophHe,  Pieiro  il  Grande,  and  Les 
Iluguenols.  Bosio  was  to  have  sung  Marguerite  de 
Valois  in  this  last,  but  was  prevented  by  indisposition, 
and  her  place  filled  by  Mile.  Anna  Zerr. 

The  London  papers  have  all  been  summing  up  the 
season,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  Lumley's  establish- 
ment. It  has  consisted  of  sixty-seven  nights,  of  which 
forty-six  were  subscription  nights.  Three  works  per- 
fectly new  to  the  British  public,  have  been  produced, 
two  have  been  revived,  and  there  were  nine  or  ten  debuts 
of  new  singers ;  the  chorus  had  been  increased  and  bet- 
ter drilled,  and  the  orchestra,  with  the  additions  of 
Piatti  and  Bottesini,  was  in  full  perfection.  The  ques- 
tion of  most  interest,  however,  to  us  at  this  distance  is : 


What  progress  has  there  been  of  public  taste,  and  what 

styles  and  composers  have  found  highest  favor?     The 

answer  may  be  read  approximately  in  the  following  list, 

showing  how  many  times  each  opera  was  performed: 

Times.  Times. 

Maria  dl  Roiian,  .     .    2  II  Barbiere,   ....  1 

GuiUautne  Tell,     .     .    4  Lucrezia  Bor^a,  .     .  6 

Sonnambuia,    ...    1  Robert  le  Diable,    .     .  3 

J  Martiri,     ....     5  L''Etisir  d^Aniore,      .  2 

Norma, 2  Le  Propkeie,      ...  8 

Huguenots,  .     .    .     .10  Otelto,           ....  1 

Don  Giovanni,     .     .     1        Faust, 4 

Zaubfrjioete,      ...     3  Anna  Boleiia.    ...  1 

Lucia, 1  Pietro  il  Grande,  .     .  4 

La  Juive,      ....     2        Ernani, 1 

I  Puritani,    ....    4 

Fragmentary  parts  of  operas  were,  however,  fre- 
quently given,  and  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Times. 
Guillaume  Tell,  2cl  and  3tl  Acts,       .        .        .1 

/  Martiri,  Zi  and  4th  Acts 6 

Norma,  1st  Act, 2 

Robert  ie  Diable,  2d  and  3d  Acts,      .        .  2 

Lucrezia  Borgia, 1 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Meyerbeer  has  held  alto- 
gether the  tirst  place ;  Donizetti  the  next ;  Spohr  and 
Jullien  (on  account  of  novelty)  the  third;  while  Mozart, 
the  divine,  has  had  only  four  hearings !  Do  we  find  any 
encouraging  oflTset  to  this  in  the  fact  that  Verdi  has-been 
reduced  to  the  solitary  last  night  of  the  season  ? 

The  stars  that  have  occupied  this  tone-firmament  are 
thus  partially  enumerated : 

"  Mario  has  been  in  far  better  voice  than  during  the 
former  season.  Tamberlik  is  steadily  rising  in  power 
and  finish.  Forjies'  vast  organ  has  lost  none  of  its 
depth  and  resonance,  while  iSIme.  Grisi  has  sung  as 
freshly,  as  strongly,  as  impulsively  as  she  ever  did;  and 
Mesdaraes  CasteLlan  and  Zerr  have,  each  in  her  own 
line,  added  to  their  laurels.  The  darker  pages  of  the 
annals  of  1852  must  be  sought  for  in  the  comparative 
failure  —  with  one  exception,  tliat  of  Mme  .Jullienne  — 
of  the  host  of  vocal  stars,  witli  great  Continental  reputa- 
tions, who  appeared  night  after  night,  glimmered  with  a 
fixint  and  sickly  ray,  and  then  either  became  finally 
eclipsed,  or  only  made  casual  and  fitful  appearances  in 
fragments  of  works,  performed  upon  long  evenings. 
For  his  sanguine  energy,  and  his  determination  that 
no  one  with  a  name  on  the  Continent  should  pass  un- 
heard here,  Mr.  Gye  deserves  all  praise.  He  seems 
indeed  to  have  raked  Europe  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Palermo  for  artists  —  and  these,  in  addition  to  his  un- 
rivalled regular  company.  From  Vienna  and  from 
Paris,  from  Copenhagen  and  from  Rome,  he  procured 
performers,  each  of  whom  came  heralded  by  a  cer- 
tainly existent  reputation,  and  introduced  by  the  enthu- 
siastic eulogies  of  foreign  musical  journals. "  But,  some- 
how, not  one  of  the  strangers,  with  tlie  above-mentioned 
exception,  realised,  in  the  estimation  of  a  London  au- 
dience, the  promise  with  which  they  come  heralded  from 
their  own  lands.  None  proved  absolute  failures;  several 
aspired  to  the  rank  of  more  than  respectable  artists. 
Htrr  Adder's  powerful  tenor  voice  was  recognized  and 
appreciated  in  the  William  Ttll,  and  M.  Gueysiard  s 
fiery  and  artistic  style  was  well  asserted  in  the  Juive  ; 
but  somehow  neither  artist  appeared  to  satisfy  our  exi- 
gencies —  at  least,  neither  took  root  amongst  us.  After 
a  few  nights  more  or  less  of  succh  d'eslime,  they  disap- 
peared, leaving,  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  debu- 
tante of  the  season  who  really  established  a  footing,  the 
vigorous,  brilliantly  vocalizing,  and  very  dramatic  Mme. 
Julliesse." 

BIRMINGHAM.  We  have  reports  of  the  first  day  of 
the  Festival  ( Sept.  7th.)  They  all  agree  in  the  main,  and 
for  convenience  we  select  that  of  the  Times,  abridged : 

"  Although  the  rain,  which  fell  incessantly,  foreboded 
ill,  the  result  agreeably  disappointed  anticipation.  Since 
the  Birmingham  Festival  was  instituted,  we  believe, 
there  has  never  been  so  successful  and  brilliant  a  per- 
foiTnance  on  the  first  day. 

"  The  interior  of  the  Town-hall  presented  a  most  im- 
posing coup-d'osil.  The  orchestra,  filled  to  the  extrem- 
ities with  five  hundred  performers,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
—  backed  by  the  gigantic  organ  of  Mr.  Hill,  with  its  71 
stops,  four  rows  of  keys,  and  4,000  pipes  (the  property 
of  the  General  Hospital),  which,  with  the  new  stops  and 
other  improvements  bestowed  upon  it  from  time  to  time, 
is  valued  at  no  less  than  5,500?.  —  constituted  the  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  spectacle.  On  the  opposite  side,  the 
President's  gallery,  with  raised  seats,  filled  to  the  summit 
with  distinguished  persons,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
ladies,  attired  in  the  most  fashionable  style,  afforded 
another  splendid  point  for  the  eye  to  rest  on,  while  the 
side  galleries,  equally  well  furnished,  and  the  nave, 
crowded  to  the  walls,  completed  the  picture.  The  pres- 
ident, Lord  Leigh,  sat  in  the  usual  place,  in  the  centre 
of  the  patrons'  gallery,  exactly  opposite  Mr.  Costa's 
rostrum. 

"  The  Birmingham   Town-hall  is  one  of  the  finest 


music-rooms  in  Europe.  When  only  a  few  persons, 
independently  of  the  orchestra,  are  present,  the  reverbe- 
ration is  so  great  that  the  sounds  become  confused,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to  judge  at  a  rehearsal  of  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  a  performance ;  but  when  the 
area  is  crowded  nothing  can  be  more  favorable  As  an 
edifice  the  Town-hall  is  remarkable.  It  was  commenced 
in  1832  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Hansom  and  Welch, 
who,  having  contracted  to  build  it  for  an  inadequate  sum 
(18,700?.),  became  bankrupts,  and  left  the  task  of  com- 
pletion to  others.  The  wdiole  sum  ultimately  expended 
in  its  erection  was  31,000?.  Situate  at  the  eastern  end 
of  Paradise-street,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  New-street, 
the  Town-hall  is  visible  from  a  considerable  distance. 
Outside  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  Greek  temple.  The 
range  of  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by 
rich  entabl.atures,  which  rest  upon  the  basement,  and 
enclose  the  building  on  every  side,  are  said  to  have  been 
modelled  after  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome. 
The  interior  mainly  consists  of  the  large  hall,  lighted  by 
windows  between  the  columns.  The  ceiling,  which  is 
very  handsome,  is,  we  learn,  imitated  from  that  of  the 
Singing  Academy  at  Berlin.  The  area  is  somewhat  less 
spacious  than  that  of  Exeter  Hall  in  London,  though  the 
long  side  galleries,  and  the  .spacious  gallery  in  face  of 
the  orchestra,  enable  it  to  accommodate  even  a  greater 
number  of  persons. 

"  We  have  never  heard  so  magnificent  a  performance 
of  Elijah  as  that  at  the  Town-hall  this  morning.  The 
orchestra  was  prodigious,  the  choi-us  prodigious,  and  the 
principal  singers  almost  faultless.  There  appeared  but 
one  predominant  feeling  in  the  wdiole  phalanx,  marshalled 
and  conducted  with  such  skill  and  decision  by  Mr.  Costa 
—  that  of  doing  honor  to  Mendelssohn,  who,  only  six 
years  back,  in  tlie  same  place,  himself  directed  the  first 
performance  of  his  greatest  work,  and  w^as  aided  by  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  the  same  executants.  Of  that 
event,  which  will  live  forever  in  the  history  of  music, 
the  performance  of  this  moi'ning  was  a  worthy  anniver- 
sary. This  general  praise  must  suffice  for  the  orchestra, 
■wdiich  has  substantiated  what  we  said  of  it  yesterday, 
viz :  that  it  was  the  finest  ever  collected  together  at  a 
festival  —  for  the  cho]"us,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are 
of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  the  London 
recruits  being  chiefly  supplied  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  —  and  for  Mr.  Costa,  who  never  took  greater 
pains,  showed  greater  zeal,  or  achieved  a  more  complete 
success.  The  grand  choral  points  iri  Elijah  are  already 
sufficiently  well  known. 

"  The  soprano  music  was  shared  between  Mme.  Cas- 
tellan and  Mme.  Clara  Novello,  both  of  whom  exerted 
themselves  with  the  best  effect.  Mme.  Castellan  s.™g 
the  duet  between  the  widow  and  Elijah  with  the  truest 
expression.  The  whole  of  the  first  part  of  the  oratorio 
was  confided  to  this  lady,  who,  never  at  fault,  pleased  as 
much  by  her  excellent  accentuation  of  the  words  as  by 
her  thorough  acquaintance  witii  the  music.  Mme.  No- 
vello sang  the  solo  part  of  the  quartet  and  chorus,  '  Holy, 
holy,'  almost  as  well  as  .Jenny  Lind ;  the  beauty  and 
sonoi'ity  of  her  voice  were  heard  in  this  piece  to  eminent 
advantage.  In  the  great  air  of  the  second  part,  '  Hear 
ye,  Israel,'  we  were  less  satisfied  with  her ;  she  did  not 
display  the  pathos  required  in  the  opening  movement, 
while  the  allef/ro,  '  Be  not  afraid,'  by  being  sung  too 
slowly,  lost  half  of  the  spirit  and  boldness  which  are  its 
characteristics.  The  contralto  music  was  confided  to 
three  ladies  —  Mme.  Viardot  Garcia,  Miss  Dolby,  and 
Miss  Williams.  Miss  Williams  was  chiefiy  concerned  in 
recitatives,  duets,  and  concerted  music,  and  acquitted 
herself,  as  usual,  like  a  thorough  musician.  Miss  Dolby, 
so  often  praised  for  her  manner  of  singin»  the  beautiful 
air,  '  0  rest  in  the  Lord,'  never  more  deserved  praise 
than  on  this  occasion.  To  Mme.  Viardot  w^as  confided 
the  plaintive  air,  '  Woe  unto  them,'  and  the  magnificent 
scene  terminating  with  the  chorus,  '  Wo  to  him,  he  shall 
perish.'  The  air  was  delivered  with  the  proper  feeling 
of  melancholy  and  dejection;  and  the  recitatives  of 
Jezabel  with  a  dramatic  point  of  declamation,  which 
few  possess  in  the  same  eminent  degree  as  Madame  Vi- 
ardot. The  tenor  songs  .and  recitatives,  divided  between 
Messrs.  Sims  Reeves  and  Lackey,  could  not  have  been  in 
better  hands,  Mr.  Lockey  and  Miss  Williams  ■n-ere  tlie 
only  two  of  the  present  set  of  singers  who  assisted  at 
the  first  perfonnance  of  Elijah  in  1846.  Mr.  Lockey's 
singing  of  the  airs  elicited  the  special  approval  of  the 
composer  on  that  occasion,  and  this  morning  he  proved 
in  the  firet  air,  '  If  witli  all  your  hearts,'  not  for  the  fii-st 
time,  that  the  praise  of  the  great  musician  had  been 
well  bestowed.  The  second  air,  '  Then  shall  the  right- 
eous,' ivas  superbly  smig  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  The 
difficult  and  arduous  music  of  Elijah  ivas  enti-usted  to 
Herr  Fonnes,  ■ivho  never  executed  it  more  finely.  In 
the  recitatives  his  powerful  voice,  brought  under  due 
subjection,  was  wonderfully  telling,  while  his  declama- 
tion was  always  emphatic  and  to  the  purpose.  The 
three  airs  were  capitally  given,  especially  that  in  F 
sharp  minor,  'It  is  enough,'  into  ■n'hich  Herr  Formes 
threw  all  the  requisite  pathos  and  expression.  Evei-j' 
one,  indeed,  did  his  utmost  to  ensure  an  eft'ective  ensem- 
ble. The  double  quartet, '  For  He  shall  give  His  angels,' 
has  rarely  been  better  executed ;  and  the  unaccompanied 
trio, '  Lift  thine  eyes,' — but  that  it  was  taken  a  little  too 
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slow, —  nerer.  The  intonation  of  the  three  ladies  — 
Mme.  Novello,  Misses  Dolby  and  Williams  —  was  re- 
freshingly pure  and  unhesitating.  This  was  the  only 
instance  "of  the  restrictions  aga'^nst  applause  being  dis- 
regarded. Some  of  the  audience  broke  out  into  loud 
manifestations  of  satisfaction,  obseiTing  whicli,  we  pre- 
sume, the  president,  Lord  Leigh,  made  a  sign  for  its  rep- 
etition ;  the  chorus  whicli  follows,  and  is  a  part  of  it 
{'He,  watching  over  Israel,')  was  arrested,  the  trio  re- 
sumed, and  tiie  efl'ect  of  the  whole  impaired,  if  not 
anuiliilated." 


Ihtrtisemetits. 


Pianos  and  Blelodeous  to  E^et. 

oliverIditson, 

Music  Dealer,   115  ^VaslUngtou   St.,  Boston, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphines, 
and  Reed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

MOORE'S    IRISH    MELODIES, 

WITH  A   BIOGRAPHY   AND    POETKAIT    OF   THOMAS 
MOORE.     Symphonies  and    Accompaniments,   by  Su- 
John  Stephenson. 

Prices :    Plain  binding,  S2.    In  cloth,  emblematically  em- 
bossed, $3. 
PubUshed  by  OLIVER  DITSON, 

25  tf  115  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

HARMONY  &,  THOROUGH    BASS. 

CZEKNY'S  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,    .    .    Price,  50  cts. 
BURROWE'S  Thorough  Bass  Primer,   .     .        "38  " 
CORFE'S  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Thorough  Baas,    60  " 
WOODBURY'S  Elements  of  Musical  Composition,  50  " 

SCHNEIDER'S  Theory  of  Harmony,  .    .         .  25  " 

PubUshcd  by  OLIVER  DITSON, 

25  tf  115  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

NATHAN  RICHARDSOI^, 
PROPESSOR  OP  THE  PIANO -FORTE. 

ROOMS,  No.  1  Bulflnch,  comer  of  Court  Street.    Hours, 
from  12  to  2.    Letters  may  be  addressed  to  his  rooms,  or 
at  the  Revere  House.  25  tf 

Singing:  and  Piano  Forte. 

MISS  PANNY  PRAZER 

WILL  be  happy  to  receive  her  pupils  on  and  after  Monday, 
20th  inst.,  at  her  residence, 
25  3b  24  Bulfnch  Street,  corner  of  Allston. 

Boston  Musical  Fund  Society. 

THE  GOVERNIVIENT  respectfully  announce  to  the  Musical 
Public  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  that  the  SIXTH  SERIES 
OF  PUBLIC  PERFOllMANCES  will  commence  at  the  ME- 
LODEON,  on  Friday,  Sept.  17th,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Packages  of  Rehearsal  Tickets  of  four  each,  at  50  cents  per 
package,  and  Single  Tickets  at  25  cents  each,  may  be  obtained 
at  the  principal  Music  Stores  and  Hotels,  and  at  the  door  on 
the  afternoon  of  performance ;  also  Sub.scription  Tickets,  at 
^2  per  package  of  six  each  for  the  Concerts,  which  will  com- 
mence at  the  New  Music  Hall  as  soon  as  completed. 

Associate  Members  are  respectfully  notified  that  their  Tick- 
ets are  ready  for  delivery  at  No.  4  Amory  Hallj  as  also  all  the 
Tickets  above  named.  Per  order, 

24  tf  JOS.  N.  PIERCE,  Sec^y. 

'S^fie  Ocrmania  ITIusical  Society 

RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  their  numerous  friends,  and 
the  public  in  general,  that  it  is  their  intention  to  remain 
the  coming  winter  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  purpose  of 
giving,  during  this  period,  a  series  of  TEN  CONCERTS,  (one 
Concert  every  two  weeks,)  like  those  given  by  them  during  the 
last  winter,  in  this  city,  at  which  they  will  produce  the  mas- 
terworks  of  Eeethovex,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn, 
Spohr,  Meyeubeer,  Rossini,  &c.,  such  as  Symphonies,  Over- 
tures, Quartets,  Quintets,  and  selections  from  the  Italian  and 
German  Operas,  Solos  on  almost  every  instrument  used  in 
their  Orchestra,  and  a  judicious  portion  of  lighter  music. 

They  are  constantly  adding  to  their  already  large  Catalogue 
of  choice  Instrumental  Music,  the  latest  publications,  by 
which  they  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  entire  new  programmes 
for  every  Concert,  and  mostly  of  such  pieces  as  have  never 
before  been  performed  in  this  city. 

The  best  vocal  talent  available  will  be  engaged  for  the  Con- 
certs. MR.  ALFRED  JAELL,  the  celebrated  and  unrivalled 
Pianist,  will  perform  at  all  of  our  Concerts  for  the  whole 
Beason.  The  Concerts  will  be  given  at  the  splendid  NE\y 
MUSIC  HALL,  entrance  on  Winter  sireet  and  Bumstead  place. 

A  package  containing  Thirty  Tickets,  to  be  transferable, 
and  be  used  at  any  of  the  Ten  Subscription  Concert3,  $10. 
Half  Packages,  Fifteen  Tickets,  S5. 

Subscription  Lists  to  be  found  at  the  Hotels  and  Music 
Stores.  23  tf 

N.   D.    COTTON, 

IMPORTER  Ai'D   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATEEULS, 

Ko.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

*t*    Wcddmg  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 
16  tf 

H.    S.   CUTLER, 
Organist  at  tlie  Chnrch  of  tlie  Advent. 

ADDRESS— Wo.  88  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

22  tf 


New  Series  — Change  of  Day. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS, 

AT  THE  MELODEON, 

By   the   Oermauia    Serenade    Baud. 

THESE    CONCERTS  will   re-commence  on  WEDNESDAY, 
Sept.  8th,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  be  continued  EVER  Y 
WEDNESDA  Y,  at  the  same  hour. 

Packages  containing  four  tickets,  at  50  cents  a  package,  can 
be  obtained  at  the  usual  places,  and  at  the  door  on  the  after- 
noons of  the  Oonce.rts,  where  single  tickets  at  25  cents  each, 
may  also  be  had. 

[C7="  Tickets  issued  for  the  former  series  are  good  for  this. 
21  tf  G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader,  364  Tremont  St. 

NEW    MUSIC. 

SCHUMAlnV'S   ALBUM  is  publishing  in  Four  Num- 
bers, by  GEO.  P.  HEED  &  CO.     The  first  No.  is  now 
ready,  price  75  cents.  23  4t 

NEW   SINGING    BOOK. 

THE  SINGUNG  SCHOOL,  COMPANION,  in  Two 
Parts.  Part  I.  contains  a  New  and  Easy  Method  of  In- 
struction in  Tocal  Music,  and  more  than  One  Hundred  Songs, 
Duetts,  Glees,  &c.  Part  II.  consists  of  selections  of  Sacred 
Music  from  the  best  composers.  By  Joseph  and  IIoracb 
BiRn. 

An  excellent  Manual  for  Schools  and  Choirs,  and  a  pleasant 
and  useful  book  for  amateurs  and  for  family  practice 
For  sale  by  the  booksellers  generally. 

RICE  &  KENDALL,  Publishers, 
24  6t  16  AVater  St.,  Boston. 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIAJVO   FORTE    MAl^tJFACTUREE, 

334:  Wasliingtou   Street,  Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  34:4-  AVasliington   Street,   Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  ^  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

H.   PERABEAU, 
PROFESSOR   OF   THE   PIANO -FORTE, 

No.    1  Jefferson  Place,   S.  Bennet  St. 

Boston,  Sept.  18.  24  8t 

E.   H.  WADE, 

197  WasHington   Street,   Boston. 

PTTBIilSHER  &  DEALER  Ilff  SHEET  MTTSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  every  description.  Publisher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Ca£:h  paid  for  Pianos.     PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  Wade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  published  by  W.  H.  Oakes,  C.  Br.\dlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  ORDWA.Y,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  which,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and  the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

No.  129  Washington   Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
129  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

HEMES'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  euperioritv,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  3G5  Waskinston  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

^Diseases  of  flae  Eye  aeid  Ear. 

DR.  P.  A.  VON   MOSCHZISKER,    German  Ocu- 
Ust,  may  be  consulted  on  all  the  maladies  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear,  at  No,   31   Somerset  Street. 

Boston,  July  28.  17  2m 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK, 

THE  PESTAIiOZZIAN  SCHOOIi  SONG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
PubUshed  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  Sckool  St.y  Boston. 


"  Tlie  liast  Singing  Book." 

THE    MELODIA    SACRA. 

Br  B.  F.  BAKER  and  A.  N.  JOHNSON. 

THIS  work  will  be  ready  about  the  first  of  August,  and  it 
is  believed  will  meet  the  real  wants  of  Music  Teachers, 
Music  Societies,  and  Choirs,  better  than  any  work  ever  pub- 
lished.    Besides  an  unsurpassed  collection  of 

METER   TUNES    AND    SET    PIECES, 
it  will  contain  the 

"ORATORIO  OF  DAVID," 

simplified  for  the  use  of  Musical  Societies  and  Conventions, 
with  an  ORGAN  or  PIANO  FORTE  ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Also, 

PIPTY-FOUR    ORGAN    INTERI.TJOES, 
by  GEORGE  F.  BRISTOW,  Organist  and  Musical  Director  at 
St.  John's  Church,  New  York,  and  a 

Protestant  Episcopal  Cliurcli  Serrice* 
by  H.  S.  CUTLER,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Boston. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  Collection  of 
Sacred  Music  SUPERIOR  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
pubUshed  in  this  country.  To  secure  a  copy  of  the  fijst  edi- 
tion, orders  should  be  sent,  as  early  as  possible,  to 

A.  N.  JOHNSON,  36  Sckool  Street,  Boston,  oi 
W.  B.  BILLINGS,  8  Park  Place^  New  York. 


Price,  $7  per  dozen. 
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%*  A.  N.  JOHNSON  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  No.  36  School  Street, 

(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 


HHLS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF   THE 

PIANOFORTE,SINGING  &.GUITAR, 

2  Seneca  St.,  corner  Harrison  Avenue* 

MR.  He  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.    Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Boston,  July  31.  3m 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &.  CO.  havejust  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  .'$24  to  S14  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwiget,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

The  Nightingate^s  i\'«s?,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it  i  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.     Price,  $^6  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  New  Instructions  for  the  Piano;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing^  by  Julius  Knorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.    Price,  ©2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novell©  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Hatdn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Hatdn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in, 
Boston.  Apr.  10.    tf 

NEW    ORGAN    VOLUNTARIES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

American  Church  Organ  Voluntaries. 

CAREFULLY  ARRANGED  expressly  for  the  use  of  Organ- 
ists who  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  extemporise 
with  ease,  by  H.  S.  Cutler,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  A.  N.  Johnson,  Organist  at  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston.  These  Voluntaries  are  mostly  arranged  in  close  har- 
mony, and  can  readily  be  played  at  sight  by  those  who  can 
play  common  church  music.  They  are  specially  adapted  to 
Am-!rican  church  service  with  regard  to  length,  &c.  and  are 
sufficient  in  number  to  enable  any  Organist  to  use  them  ex- 
clusively if  desired.  Price  ®1.  Forwarded  by  mail,  postage 
free,  for  ffil.25. 

Pubhshed  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

14    tf  36  School  St.,  opposite  City  Hall, 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Def  initeness  of  Music  as  a  Language. 

Having  recently  endeavored,  "with  much  suc- 
cess, to  decide  whether  the  language  of  music 
conveys  definite  and  precise  impressions,  I  offer 
my  e.xperimeuts  to  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
ested in  such  questions. 

The  most  general  definition  of  Art  makes  it  an 
expression  of  sentiment.  Its  existence  implies, 
therefore,  two  very  distinct  things ;  the  senti- 
ments or  feelings,  belonging  to  what  in  general 
is  called  the  heart ;  and  a  power  of  moulding 
outward  things,  belonging  to  what  is  called  the 
head.  Art  is  addressed  to  the  heart,  and  is  in. 
telligible  only  to  the  heart.  Artistic  power  is  of 
the  head,  and  no  depth  of  sentiment  or  fulness  of 
heart  can  give  it.  Neither  does  lack  of  heart 
necessarily  imply  lack  of  power,  nor  lack  of 
power  imply  lack  of  heart.  The  best  artist  is  he 
who  combines  most  heart  with  most  head  ;  and 
the  best  criticism  of  works  of  art  must  come  from 
men  of  deepest  sentiment,  from  men  of  feeling 
rather  than  of  power. 

These  remarks  are  obvious,  but  they  contain,  I 
think,  the  explanation  of  many  and  various  facts. 
They  show  why  the  illiterate,  and  those  lackin"- 
in  power  may  yet  enjoy  poetry,  architecture, 
painting  or  music,  and  why  on  the  other  hand 
men  of  power  may  utterly  fail  as  critics  of  Art. 

To  restrict  myself  to  music,  the  general  princi- 
ples just  given  show  that  we  should  expect  to 
find  occasionally  persons  of  a  good  ear,  and  great 


power  to  sing  or  play,  yet  utterly  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  expression  of  music  ;  and  others 
of  no  ear,  even  unable  to  recognize  the  most  fa- 
miliar air,  yet  just  and  appreciating  lovers  of 
harmony  and  melody.  I  have  for  many  years 
experimented  on  persons  of  both  these  classes, 
and  have  recently  conducted  some  of  my  experi- 
ments with  care  with  the  purpose  of  attaining 
results  that  should  be  decisive  of  the  question 
whether  particular  nice  shades  of  feeling  could 
be  definitely  conveyed  by  written  music. 

My  friend  K.  is  a  lover  of  every  form  of  art, 
and  yet  without  power  either  to  draw,  model, 
write  verse,  sing  or  play.  There  is  not,  I  believe, 
one  single  strain  of  melody  in  the  world  so  fa- 
miliar that  he  can  recognize  it  with  certainty. 
Some  five  years  ago  he  surprised  me  by  analysing 
so  well  the  expression  of  airs  played  upon  a 
piano.  I  have  now  forgotten  all  his  analyses  ex- 
cept two.  The  air  from  Handel,  "  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth  "  he  pronounced,  without 
knowing  its  origin  or  the  words  connected  with 
it,  to  be  the  expression  of  joyous  confidence. 
Pardon  me,  editor  of  this  Journal,  that  until  that 
moment,  I  had  thought  your  own  criticisms  upon 
music  to  be  wholly  subjective ;  I  thought  you  pro- 
jected your  own  feelings  on  the  music,  and  that  it 
was  your  excited  fancy  which  made  you  think 
them  expressed  by  the  music.  But  the  exact 
coincidence  between  the  sentiment  of  the  text, 
"  I  know,"  &c.,  and  K.'s  analysis  of  the  air,  con- 
vinced me  of  two  things,  that  Handel  could  ex- 
press definite  shades  of  feeling  by  melody,  and 
that  K.  could  interpret  the  expression  correctly. 
I  tried  him,  on  the  same  evening,  with  Darwen, 
from  the  Handel  and  Haydn  collection.  He  de- 
fined its  expression  as  "  penitence  bordering  on 
despair."  This  was  perhaps  as  striking  as  the 
other  analysis,  for  onl}'  a  few  days  previous  a  good 
judge  of  music  (your  Salieri  correspondent,  A. 
W.  T.)  had  told  me  Darwen  was  the  most  truly 
penitential  of  psalm  tunes,  but  that  it  was  a  little 
too  sad  ;  it  had  a  sort  of  hopeless  feehng  like  re- 
morse. Now  if  A.  W.  T.  had  written  Dariven 
with  the  design  of  expressing  this,  K.'s  coinci- 
dence of  judgment  would  have  been  even  more 
striking  than  in  the  other  case. 

I  have  had  no  other  opportunity,  until  this 
week,  to  experiment  with  K.  The  other  eve- 
ning he  lay  upon  the  sofa  in  my  study,  and  I 
played  the  piano  for  him  in  the  parlor.  He  could 
not  see  my  face  to  read  my  feelings,  and  he  had 
no  tones  of  the  voice  to  guide  him.     Nor  did  the 


association  of  ideas  help  him,  for  I  did  not  tell 
him  the  names  of  the  airs,  and  he  did  not  recol- 
lect having  heard  any  of  them  before.  I  simply 
played  a  piece,  and  tlieu  he  explained  what  had 
been  the  train  of  thought,  succession  of  images, 
and  states  of  feeling,  produced  by  it.  Then  he 
summed  up  by  telling  what  he  thought  the  real 
expression  of  the  piece. 

The  next  day  I  took  my  flute  and  played  to 
my  friend  F.  most  of  the  same  pieces,  and  he 
gave  me,  in  briefer  terms,  his  opinion.  I  kept  F., 
like  K.,  in  ignorance  of  the  names,  &c.,  of  the 
airs,  and  he  likewise  recognized  none  of  them, 
being  almost  as  devoid  of  ear  as  K.  Lest  some 
musical  sceptic  doubt,  let  me  add,  that  I  have 
known  both  men  for  years,  and  they  are  above 
the  possibility  of  any  cUsingenuousness.  Let  me 
say,  also,  that  they  gave  their  opinions  without- 
clew,  hint,  or  even  question  from  me. 

And,  if  you  think  it  worth  while,  I  wish,  Mr. 
Editor,  you  would  tell  me  as  far  as  you  can  from 
which  works  of  the  great  masters  the  fragments 
which  I  played  were  taken,  and  what  were  the 
original  words.  This  may  alter  the  value  of  the 
criticisms  on  some  of  the  pieces. 

First,  I  played  a  fragment  by  Beethoven,  Gra- 
cious Father,  from  Gardner's  Music  of  Nature. 
K.  said  it  was  "  solemn,  awful,  but  strong  in  faith ; 
as  if  looking  into  the  sepulchre  with  all  the  faith 
of  the  Christian."  To  F.  I  did  not  play  the  first 
three  airs. 

2.  A  fragment  of  a  vesper  hymn,  called  in 
"  Carmina  Sacra,"  Gorton.  K.  called  it  "  Praise, 
subdued  by  penitent  remembrance,  yet  sustained 
by  clear  consciousness  of  the  Divine  presence  and 
aid." 

3.  Psalm  tune  of  Zeuner,  called  in  "  American 
Hai:p,"  Persecution.  K.  said  it  was  "  fit  for  the  fu- 
neral of  a  martyr ;  a  confession  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  trial,  closing  with  a  strong  exhortation  to 
faith  in  God."  The  words  adapted  to  it  by  the 
composer  are  exactly  of  this  character. 

4.  Salisbury,  in  "  Handel  and  Haydn  Collection." 
K.  said,  "  Joy  without  excess ;  religious  cheer- 
fulness."    F.  said,  "Peace   with   God;  tranquil 

joy." 

5.  South  Street,  in  the  same  book.  K.  "  Sistera 
enjoying  a  vision  of  one  recently  lost,  appearing 
as  the  bride  of  Christ.  Tranquil  joy,  with  a 
sense,  also,  of  novelty,  as  of  new  revelations  of 
God's  love."  F.  "  Tranquilizing ;  gentle  invita- 
tion to  praise  God." 

6    Camden,  in  the   same.     K.  "  No  religion ; 
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welcome  of  the  great."  F.  Triumph ;  lacks  all 
religious  elements." 

7.  Come  ye  disconsolate.  K.  "  Gratitude  to 
God  for  his  tenderness  ;  congratulation  of  a  fel- 
low man  on  the  forgiving  and  tender  love  of 
God."     F.  "  Consolation  and  hope." 

8.  Dead  March  in  Saul.  K.  "  Deepest  sense 
of  human  weakness,  and  serenest,  loftiest  repose 
on  God.  A  tender  lament  over  ruined  greatness, 
combined  with  unshaken,  almost  triumphant  hope 
in  God."  F.  "  Above  all  earthly  emotion,  and 
wholly  indescribable." 

9.  Christ7iias.  K.  "  Lofty  aspirations,  exalted 
hope."  F.  "  Gratitude  too  lively  for  thanksgiv- 
ing.    The  deliverer  comes." 

10.  Lyons.  K.  "  Sublune  exhortation  to  god- 
like life."     F.  "  The  voice  of  free  grace." 

11.  ITcnow  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.  K.  "Joy- 
ful confidence."  F.  "  Love  and  encouragement." 
It  win  be  seen  K.  differed  from  his  judgment  five 
years  before  by  simply  one  syllable. 

1 2.  Darwen.  K.  "  Penitence,  and  some  un- 
definable  emotion  beside."  F.  "  The  Savior's 
wounds,  and  my  sins  the  cause."  On  telling  K. 
what  his  judgment  had  been  on  the  previous  trial, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  that's  it  exactly." 

13.  Hail  Columbia.  K.  "Is  not  that  Yankee 
Doodle?  it  sounds  like  a  triumphant  march." 
F.  "  We  shaU  conquer,  but  we  feel  the  need  of 
doing  our  duty  faithfully." 

14.  Maggie  Lauder.  K.  "  Impudent,  brazen- 
faced boldness.  Cocksure  recklessness.  Benha- 
dad,  the  Syrian  king."  F.  "  Reckless  assurance 
of  triumph." 

15.  Carolan's  Farewell  to  Music.  F.  "  The 
funeral  of  all  you  had  loved  and  admired."  K. 
did  not  hear  it. 

16.  I  closed  vay  experiments  by  playing  an  air 
in  which  I  had  supposed  there  could  not  be  much 
meaning,  as  I  had  written  it  myself  I  had  writ- 
ton  also  for  it  two  stanzas  which  I  thought  ap- 
propriate ;  as  follows : 

When  the  day's  departing  light 
Leaves  the  world  to  shades  of  night, 
Then  will  I  raise  my  cheerful  songs 
To  Him  whose  grace  my  life  prolongs. 

For  as  the  day's  departing  light, 
Tho'  the  world  it  leaves  to-night. 
Unveils  the  stars  in  order  bright. 
To  heaven  It  lifts  my  raptured  sight. 

I  quote  these  to  show  my  own  jiadgment  of  the 
melody  which  I  played  to  them.  K.  said,  "  It  is 
changeable  ;  it  begins  with  a  pensive  strain,  pass- 
es into  cheerful,  and  ends  in  adoration."  F.  said, 
"  It  begins  with  the  memory  of  the  past,  and 
ends  with  hope," 

Now  when  I  repeat  that  in  no  one  of  these  six- 
teen instances  had  K.  or  F.  any  clew  to  the  intent 
of  the  music,  except  the  music  itself,  and  when  it 
is  remembered  that  they  heard  the  airs  on  differ- 
ent instruments,  K.  on  the  piano,  and  F.  on  the 
flute,  then  the  close  coincidence  of  their  criti- 
cisms, and  its  agreement  in  several  instances  with 
the  known  intention  of  the  composer,  demon- 
strate, I  think,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most 
obstinate  Saddueee,  that  distinct  and  definite 
shades  of  feeling  can  be  conveyed  by  written 
notes  of  music.  T.  H. 
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"  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  the  last  negro  mel- 
ody, is  on  every  body's  tongue,  and  consequently 
in  everybody's  mouth.  Pianos  and  guitars  groan 
with  it,  night  and  day ;  sentimental  young  ladies 
sing  it ;  sentimental  young  gentlemen  warble  it 


in  midnight  serenades;  volatile  young  "hucks" 
hum  it  in  the  midst  of  their  business  and  plea- 
sures; boatmen  roar  it  out  stentorially  at  all 
times ;  all  the  bands  play  it ;  amateur  flute  blow- 
ers agonize  over  it  at  every  spare  moment ;  the 
street  organs  giind  it  out  at  every  hour;  the 
"  singing  stars  "  carol  it  on  the  theatrical  boards, 
and  at  concerts ;  the  chamber  maid  sweeps  and 
dusts  to  the  measured  cadence  of  Old  Folks  at 
Home;  the  butcher's  boy  treats  you  to  a  strain  or 
two  of  it  as  he  hands  in  the  steaks  for  dinner ; 
the  milk-man  mixes  it  up  strangely  with  the  hareh 
ding-dong  accompaniment  of  his  tireless  bell; 
there  is  not  a  "  live  darkey,"  young  or  old,  but  can 
whistle,  sing,  dance,  and  play  it,  and  throw  in 
"  Ben  Bolt "  by  way  of  seasoning ;  indeed  at 
every  hour,  at  every  turn,  we  are  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  the  interesting  fact,  that- — • 

"  Way  down  upon  de  Swanee  ribber 
Far,  far  away, 
Dere's  wliar  my  heart  is  turnin  ebber 
Dere's  whar  de  old  folks  stay;" 

while  the  pathetic — wc  may  add,  the  soul-stirring 
— chorus  breaks  upon  the  sympathetic  ear  in  the 
following  strain ;  — 

"  All  de  world  am  sad  and  dreary, 
Ebiy  where  I  roam, 
Oh !  darkeys,  how  my  heart  grows  wearj', 
Far  from  de  old  folks  at  home. 

Albany  State  Register. 
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THE    EOLIAN    HARP. 

"  0  Sltoni  dolci  e  grandil  " 
There  is  a  harp  ne'er  struck  by  mortal  hand, 

But  spirit  fingers  wake  its  thrilling  tone  ;  — 
Like  voices  floating  from  the  fair}'  land. 

What  witchery  from  those  strings  is  round  us  thrown  ! 
"When  flow  abroad  the  evening  breezes  bland. 
How  melting  is  this  lyre's  mysterious  swell ! 
0  changeful  murmurs  through  my  lattice  fanned  — 
I  marvel  how  the  wind-god  sweeps  the  chords  so  well  I 

When  tempests  fierce  career  along  the  sky, 
And  cloud-wrapt  comes  the  dweller  of  the  air 

In  all  his  stern  magnificence,  to  try 

How  the  slight  strings  his  ruder  touch  will  bear, — 

With  awe  I  list  the  weird  and  startling  strain  — 
The  trump-call  of  the  proud  storm  rushing  by  I 

Heard  o'er  the  loud  blast  and  the  driving  rain. 
Ring  out  the  full,  clear  notes  —  then,  echoing  softly,  die 

In  trembling,  dirge-like  wails, —  as,  far  away 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  lulled  air,  sail 
The  faltering  sounds,  with  sweet  and  solemn  sway  ■ — 

Kising  and  sinking  with  the  fitful  gale  ! 
Melodious  wanderer  of  the  trackless  way  — 
Back  to  my  harp  return  full  soon  again  — ■ 
Nor  let  me  miss  thy  wondrous,  varied  lay, — 
With  Summer's  warbled  trills  or  Winter'^  grand  refrain ! 
Boston,  Sept.  20, 1852.  w  m.  m. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Genesis  of  Musical  Sounds.— (Continued.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  major  common 
chord,  together  with  the  whole  major  system 
whose  substance  and  essence  this  chord  is,  has 
its  origin  in  the  natural  series  of  harmonies 
which  arise  from  the  division  of  the  string  by  the 
series  of  natural  numbers.  It  will  also  be  db- 
served  that  the  minor  common  chord  together 
with  the  system  which  depends  upon  it,  has  its 
origin  in  the  natural  series  of  harmonics  arising 
from  the  multiplication  of  the  string  by  the  same 
series.  The  one  is  an  ascending  series,  the  other 
a  descending.  The  relations  of  each  to  the  prima- 
ry sound  or  Root,  are  in  the  same  degree  and  of 
equal  simplicity.  Now  to  C,  assumed  as  the  ori- 
gin of  harmonics,  all  possible  sounds  with  all  pos- 
sible chords,  in  both  tho  major  and  minor  modes, 
bear  certain  definite  relations.  Beginning  with 
this  C,  we  ascertain  its  derivations  in  each  direc- 
tion. They  are  E  G  upwards,  and  A  flat  F 
downward.     Taking  the  sound  most  nearly  re- 


lated to  C,  viz,  G,  we  have  B  D  upwards  and 
E  flat  C  downwards.  Next  take  D,  and  we  have 
Fit  A  one  way,  and  B  flat  G  the  other — and  so 
on  indefinitely. 

The  absolute  pitch  of  C  is  purely  conventional. 
But  being  once  assumed  it  must  remain  fixed, 
and  all  sounds  of  whatever  name  that  can  be  le- 
gitimately employed  in  music  must  have  clearly 
defined  ratios  to  C.  The  number  of  different 
sounds  which  are  actually  used,  excluding  octaves, 
is  58.  At  least,  thirteen  scales,  major  and  minor 
cannot  theoretically  speaking,  be  constructed  out 
of  a  less  number.  There  are  certain  coinci- 
dences however  among  nominally  differing  tones, 
which  enable  us  to  get  along  with  a  somewhat 
smaller  number. 

The  organ  and  other  keyed  instruments  are 
able  to  produce  but  12  different  sounds  ;  and  the 
process  by  which  these  twelve  are  made  to  an- 
swer for  the  whole  fifty-eight,  is  called  Tempera- 
ment. 

I  must  observe  however  that  the  number  of 
tliirteen  will  hardly  enumerate  all  the  scales 
which  are  used  in  some  schools  of  music.  Prob- 
ably Spohr's  Last  Judgment  employs  fifty  or 
more  which  would  be  clearly  defined  by  an  ac- 
curate reading  of  that  complicated  harmony.  I 
suppose  that  the  number  of  possible  scales  is  53 
of  each  mode.  If  so,  219  sounds  would  be  de- 
manded for  their  completion. 

I  defer  to  a  future  article  a  description  of  the 
different  kinds  of  temperament.  E.  H. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

An  Incident  at  Newport. 

The  reigning  belle  at  the  Ocean  House  has 
been  so  freely  spoken  of  in  the  papers,  that  we 
can  be  guilty  of  no  impropriety  in  relating  what 
follows.  The  gallant  •'  Germanians,"  appreciat- 
ing the  "  eminent  services  "  of  such  a  magnet,  in 
drawing  crowds  to  their  concerts,  or,  albeit, 
inspired  by  her  resistless  beauty,  composed  and 
dedicated  to  her  a  Polka  during  the  summer  of 
1851,  and  denominated  it  "First  Love."  What 
a  charming  idea!  tender-sly,  pathetico-satirical, 
comico-deprecatory  ?  What  a  history  that  signi- 
ficant title  shadows  forth  —  of  desperate  men  and 
envious  women,  concealed  bowie-knives  less  cruel 
than  those  eyes,  of  yearnings  and  longings,  of 
growing  hopes  and  conquests,  '  hops '  and  aspira- 
tions, serenades  and  rheumatisms,  drives,  sighs  and 
foiTs !  How  imploringly  it  appeals  to  that  ideal 
charity  and  mercy  which  triumphant  belle-ism 
knows  not  how  to  realize.  How  tenderly  it  re- 
bukes the  nonpareille  "  over  nature's  shoulders," 
not  daring  to  approach  profanely  nearer,  and  ac- 
cuse her  of  conscious  cruelty,  seeming  to  say 
"  why,  oh  why,  hast  Thou  thus  endowed  her  with 
charms  she  knows  not  how  to  control  ?  Have 
pity  yet,  and  save  our  sex  by  sacrificing  her  to 
one .' 

Happily,  nor  broken  limbs  nor  broken  hearts 
can  stop  the  great  machinery  of  the  universe — 
no,  nor  even  disarrange  the  gear!  The  year 
1851  came  to  an  end  : — past,  the  last  strain  of 
the  last  Polka,  the  last  echo  of  the  last  adieux 
and   "au  revoirs,"   the  last  scent  from  the  last 

dinner,  the  last  sigh  from  the  last  beau  and 

the  "  Ocean  House  "  was  closed.  The  interven- 
ing scenes  concern  us  not. 

We  are  again  promenading  in  the  great  hall 
or  entry  of  the  "  (Steean  House."  The  "  Ger- 
manians"  are   there,  —  Mary   is   there,  and   so 
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(need  we  say  it)  every  body  is  there.  Love  is 
there,  as  usual ;  fanned,  crackling,  inspiring,  con- 
suming, infuriating,  melting,  intoxicating,  crazing, 
destroying !  All  souls  are  attacked,  all  souls  are 
subdued : —  but — let  posterity  be  thankful,  let  the 
archives  of  music  hear,  rejoice  and  be  glad — • 
"  Corporations  have  no  souls."  So  the  "  Ger- 
manians,"  though  Indh-kluatli/  consumed,  infu- 
riated and  killed  outright,  were  corporalehj  only 
inspired  to  a  new  coraj^osition  and  dedication. 
The  season  is  near  its  end.  The  debris  of  the 
past  year's  havoc  are  cleared  away,  that  is,  to  the 
careless  observer.  The  walls  of  hotels,  let  us 
observe,  have  ceased  to  be  the  chosen  archives  of 
Cupid ;  they  only  occasionally  record  the  achieve- 
ments of  Bacchus.  We  no  longer  hear  the  pen- 
sive, straight-haired  youth  exclaim,  with  a  sigh, 
"  those  lines  on  the  shutter  were  written  by  that 

exquisitely  lovely  Lotty "  (and  his  friend's 

reply  "  pho, — fancy !  its  the  list  of  my  linen  I 
just  sent  to  the  wash  !  ")  But  you  may  hear,  in- 
stead, the  dapper  representative  of  "  Young 
America "  declare  with  a  shout  "  You  see  that 
hole  in  the  plaster  ? — well,  that  was  made  by  a 
bottle  of  champagne  which  Sam  B.  threw  at  Jo 
H.'shead!" 

To  be  sure,  the  nice  and  sentimental  observer 
will  discover  traces  of  the  past  and  even  of  the 
present  year's  mischief  in  Love's  department, 
in  the  haggard  and  attenuated  figure  of  that 
young  man  prematurely  gi'ey,  who,  like  the  moth, 
has  come  to  be  consumed  in  the  flame  that  has 
"  singed  "  him  in  his  freshness  of  youth ;  and 
that  other  older  man,  who  owns  the  fine  horses, 
but  now  seldom  drives,  is  seen  to  pass  through 
the  entry  but  once  or  twice,  and  then  only  when 
she  is  present ;  damns  the  champagne,  arid  is 
particularly  hard  on  the  servants ; — but  then,  all 
this  escapes  the  vulgar  eye. 

But  to  return  :  the  season  of  '52  is  drawing  to 
a  close.  The  Dedication  is  all  the  talk.  Its  title 
is  "  Second  Love."  The  spirit,  you,  see,  is  get- 
ting less  sentimental  and  more  satirical,  It 
throws  off  all  disguise ;  it  comes  down  de  plan 
pied,  and  "  squares  off."  Our  ancient  of  the 
horses  takes  courage,  bestirs  himself  and  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  look  over  the  manuscript ;  and  it 
is  further  rumored  that  the  slim  and  pensive  moth 
was  heard  to  ask  M.  Bergmann  if  he  "  believed  in 
descriptive  music." 

But  nobody  has  heard  the  new  Polka  yet.  It 
is  to  be  brought  out  at  the  next  "  concert  and 
hop."  The  evening  has  come,  the  "  Ocean  Hall" 
is  open  ;  benches  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
huge  ellipse,  the  outer  edges  touching  the  walls, 
several  parallel  ellipses  within,  and  all  closely 
packed  with  beaux  and  belles  in  ball  array. 
"  The  Peerless "  is  not  wanting.  The  concert 
commences  and  continues  by  programme  and 
comes  to  an  end.  Now  the  hop  is  to  begin.  As 
yet  no  one  stirs.  The  band  plays  a  promenade — 
no  movement !  an  undefined  expectation  per- 
vades the  room,  it  grows  more  nervous  and  ex- 
citing every  minute  ;  the  promenade  finishes ;  the 
excitement  becomes  intensely  painful  —  a  pause 
in  the  music  —  a  strain ;  a  polka  ?  yes,  a  polka. 
The  polka  ?  yes,  it  can  be  none  other.  How 
was  it  recognized  ?  Oh,  by  intuition  !  inspiration  ! 
All  eyes  are  fastened  on  "  the  Peerless,"  but  no- 
body moves.  The  first  dozen  bars  are  played, 
when  a  graceful  and  elegant  form  slowly  rises, 
adroitly  winds  itself  out  from  the  labyrinth  of 
benches,  supported,  polka-fashion,  by  the  youth- 


ful son  of  a  distinguished  Free-soiler,  and  takes 
the  floor.  They  make  one  circuit  of  the  entire 
room,  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  assembled  hun- 
dreds.    No  one  ventures  to  profane  the  charmed 

circle  devoted,  for  the  nonce,  to  beauty  and  ■ 

belle-ism.  Oh,  naughty  plain  women  ! — Oh  en- 
vious less-beautiful !  Oh  desperate  men  and 
snubbed  boys !  what  wicked  and  silly  speeches 
you  did  make,  may  God  forgive  you.  How  you 
did  pervert  and  distort  the  fact  with  your  green 
and  yellow  eye-glasses.  But  the  young  and  gen- 
erous of  both  sexes  and  the  frank  and  unenvious, 
whether  married  or  single,  concurred  in  ex- 
claiming— 

"  A  pretty  compliment — a  pretty,  modest  and 
graceful  acknowledgment ! "  e. 


[From  Cocks's  Musical  Miecellany.] 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  and  his  Works. 


BY   DK.   ADOLF   5IARX. 


Amongst  the  nations  who  have  helped  to  com- 
plete the  culture  of  Europe,  thei-e  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  spirits,  who,  like  the  prophets 
of  old,  shed  the  lustre  of  their  existence  and  the 
fructifying  power  of  their  activity  over  centuries  ; 
to  whom  the  succeeding  generations  look  back 
with  a  feeling  of  veneration,  in  order  to  find  out 
their  own  position,  to  measure  by  them  their  own 
standing  point  and  capabilities,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
their  example,  to  raise  themselves  to  the  highest 
idea  of  the  destiny  of  mankind.  Such  a  spirit 
was.  Shakspeare,  whose  name,  like  an  immovable 
polar  star,  shines  on  the  horizon  of  the  English 
nation,  if  not  more  brilliantly,  certainly  more 
beautifully,  than  any  of  the  victories  of  her 
proud  fleets. 

To  the  German  musician  such  a  star  was  given 
in  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  whose  name,  sur- 
rounded with  a  halo  of  holiness,  shines  radiantly 
through  the  darkness  of  a  time  of  general  degra- 
dation and  humiliation.  The  Italians  have  not 
been  able  to  understand  him ;  the  French  have 
only  learned  to  appreciate  some  of  his  smaller 
works,  and  the  feeling  they  entertain  for  him  is 
perhaps  rather  that  of  external  respect  than  of 
real  afi'ection.  It  is  only  the  British  nation  who, 
besides  the  German,  may  hope  to  penetrate  into, 
and  fully  appreciate,  the  depth  of  this  prophetic 
spirit,  for  whose  reception  it  has  already  been 
prepared  by  his  kindred  contemporary,  George 
Frederic  Handel. 

But,  even  in  his  own  fatherland,  it  took  a  cen- 
tury before  he  was  understood  in  all  the  depth 
and  fulness  of  his  being — and  even  now,  this  per- 
ception is  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  brother 
artists  and  lovers  of  art.  His  contemporaries 
admired,  in  Bach,  the  greatest  perfonner  upon 
the  harpsichord  and  organ ;  and  although  this 
instrument  has  undergone  such  great  alterations 
and  improvements,  it  has  turned  out  that  he  still 
was  the  real  founder  of  the  proper  style  of  piano 
forte  playing,  the  teacher  of  all  his  successors. 
Both  his  contemporaries  and  the  succeeding  gen- 
erations praised  him  as  the  most  perfect  and 
fertile  harmonist  and  contrapuntist,  as  the  master 
of  fugue  composition,  as  the  artist  who  had  at  his 
command  all  the  most  ingenious  and  boldest 
combinations  which  the  art  of  counterpoint  offers 
to  the  thorough-bred  musician.  The  historian,  in 
fact,  perceives  that  the  whole  contrapuntal  school 
of  the  middle  ages,  which,  after  the  nation  that 
furnished  its  standard,  is  designated  by  the  name 
of  the  Dutch  Period,  has  found  in  Bach  the  per- 
fector  of  that  foim  of  composition  to  which  it 
directed  its  chief  attention ;  and  that,  up  to  the 
present  day,  his  canon  and  fugue  compositions — 
e.  g-  his  "  Art  of  Fugue,"  and  his  polymorphic 
fugues,  in  three  and  four  parts, — which  may  be 
reversed,  note  for  note,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  and  of  which  each  part  allows  of  being 
inverted — have  not  found  anything  equal  to 
them.  Whilst  admiring  this  unexampled  artistic 
skill,  we  cannot  help  feeling  astonished  at  the 
almost  endless  number  of  his  works,  which  testify 


to  his  never-tiring  industry.  Besides  many  works 
for  the  organ,  piano,  and  orchestra,  masses,  mo- 
tetts,  cantatas,  (also  two  humoristic  secular  ones,) 
anthems,  &c.,  we  have  also,  by  him,  four  complete 
annual  sets  of  services  for  all  the  Sundays  and 
Festivals  of  the  year;  and  our  astonishment  at 
such  fertility  of  production  increases,  when  we 
consider  how  much  of  his  time  was  occupied  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  ofiicial  duties,  or  devoted  to 
teaching.  But  our  astonishment  and  admiration 
assume  the  character  of  veneration,  on  perceiv- 
ing that  each  and  every  one  of  his  numberless 
works  bear  testimony  of  his  conscientious  en- 
deavors to  give  them  the  highest  possible  finish, 
not  only  as  a  whole,  but  in  their  minutest  details. 
In  this  respect,  Bach  unquestionably  stands  above 
all  composers,  and  more  especially  above  his  great 
contemporary,  Handel ;  who,  it  cannot  be  gain- 
said,) in  the  consciousness  of  his  power, — allied 
as  it  was  with  an  aristocratic  loftiness  of  mind, 
and  often  hurried  on  by  personal  impetuosity, — 
did  not  always  find  time  and  repose,  or, — es- 
pecially at  a  later  time  of  his  life,  when  appa- 
rently undeserved  misfortunes  must  often  have 
ruifled  his  excitable  temper, — the  inchnation,  to 
give  to  his  works  such  a  finish  as  he  might  have 
done. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  century  following 
upon  Bach,  Germany  was  either  drawn  away 
from  all  religion  by  the  teaching  of  Voltaire,  or 
gave  a  nominal  adherence  to  a  church  which  os- 
cillated between  infidelity  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  lame  deism  of  Mendelssohn  (in  the  Christian 
no  less  than  the  Jewish  religion)  on  the  other, 
and  to  which  people  confessed  themselves,  rather 
from  habit  and  custom,  than  from  a  real  internal 
longing  for  a  faithful  confidence  in  the  commu- 
nion of  saintS;  In  these  times,  Graun's  "  half 
opera,  half  Church  Passion,"  as  der  alte  Fritz* 
used  to  call  his  "  Death  of  Jesus "  in  ridicule, 
was  considered  to  be  the  perfection  of  Church 
music ;  so  much  so,  that  Bach's  chorales  were 
declared  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  church ;  and 
Zelter,  the  insipid  Berliner,  armed  with  the  fire- 
bucket  of  his  Brandenburg  muse,  undertook  to 
make  the  recitatives  and  solo  pices  .  of  Bach's 
Passion  Music  "  singable  and  comprehensible  ;  " 
— cutting  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  into  a  dress- 
ing gown.  

When  the  political  rise  of  the  German  nation 
became  also  a  spiritual  one,  when  science  and 
religion  awoke  from  their  lethargy  ;  then  a  new 
spirit  also  began  to  breathe  in  the  art  of  music. 
Beethoven  raised  himself  to  perfection  in  his 
own  sphere ;  Weber  imparted  a  popular  and 
national  tone  to  the  opera.  A  century  after  its 
creation,  the  sublimest  work  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  Seb.  Bach's  Passion  Music  could  be 
published,  every  where  perfomied,  and,  what  is 
more,  felt  and  understood  by  thousands.  Now  it 
was  perceived  that  the  spiritual  depth  and  holi- 
ness of  the  Gospel,  the  sanctification  and  salva- 
tion of  the  Church,  had  never  been  conceived  so 
fully,  and  sung  so  faithfully,  so  powerfully,  so 
touchingly,  and  prophetically,  as  by  the  senior 
master  (Altmeister)  Bach ;  by  him  who  had  been 
praised  so  long,  but  whom  now  only  we  were 
able  to  comprehend.  Soon  after,  several  others 
of  his  works  were  published ;  and  now,  at  last,  a 
worthy  society  has  started  into  life,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Bach  Society,"  with  the  object  of 
bringing  out  a  complete  edition  of  all  his  works. 

The  first  volume  brings  us  the  scores  of  ten  of 
the  above-mentioned  services  {Kirchen  7nusiken,') 
which  hitherto  have  only  existed  in  manuscript. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  the  rich 
treasure  of  art,  the  fulness  of  devotion,  and  deep 
religious  feeling  which  is  offered  in  these  compo- 
sitions. Two  instances  will  sutfice  to  show  how 
the  holy  singer  penetrates  the  mystery  of  Cliris- 
tianity,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  reveals  his 
spiritual  visions. 

One  of  these  services  commences  in  a  tone  of 
earnest  longing,  which,  iu  accordance  with  Bach's 
idea  of  Christian  belief,  turns  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  helplessness  to  the  compassion  of 
a  merciful  Kedeemer,  with  the  chorus,  "  HeiT 
bleibe    bie   uns,   denn    es   will   Abend    werden." 


* "  Old  Fred,"  the  pet  name  pTcn  Tjy  the  Prussiana  to 
Frederick  tile  Great, 
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(Lord,  abide  with  us,  for  it  is  towards  evening.) 
As  evening  gazes  with  a  soft  tremor  of  fear  after 
the  waning  day,  and  with  the  sinliing  of  the  sun, 
a  feeling  of  sorrow  steals  over  the  heart  of  every 
pious  lover  of  nature ;  so  there  runs  through 
Bach's  chorus  also  a  mingled  feeling  of  fear  and 
sorrow;  the  trembling  of  nature,  the  pulsations 
of  evening,  being  represented,  as  it  were  in  cor- 
poreal form,  in  the  soft  but  incessant  repetition  of 
the  lower  G  upon  the  violins  and  tenors — a  form 
of  accompaniment  which  continues  throughout 
the  chorus,  and  touches  and  softens  the  mind  in 
the  midst  of  the  impetuous  clamor  of  the  voices. 
For  the  chorus,  having  taken  up  the  idea  that  the 
evening  of  every  day  is  a  symbol  of  the  last  eve- 
ning of  life,  has  changed  its  tone  of  subdued 
sorrow  in  which  it  had  commenced,  into  a  loud 
call  for  help,  and  like  the  sounds  of  the  last 
trumpet,  the  cry  of  anguish  and  helplessness: 
"  Remain  with  us,  for  it  is  towards  evening  ! "  falls 
upon  the  ear,  and  penetrates  the  heart  of  the 
listener — till  at  last  it  returns  to  the  idea  in  which 
it  started,  as  the  only  one  in  which  it  can  find 
consolation. 

Again,  in  another  Service,  the  chorus  has  to 
intone  the  words  "  Liehster  Gott,  warm  werd'  ich 
sterben  ?  "  (Beloved  God,  when  shall  I  die  ?) 
Here  the  oboes  begin  their  song  in  the  clear  key 
of  E  major,  in  lively  1 2-8  time,  and  mostly  mov- 
ing in  semiquavers ;  violins  and  tenors  throw  in 
here  and  there  a  pizzicato  arpeggio  ;  unexpect- 
edly a  flute  starts,  in  the  highest  region  of  its 
tones,  with  a  semiquaver  figure,  which  sounds,  in 
the  confusion  of  the  harmonies  below,  like  the 
tinkling  of  a  little  death-bell,  such  as  is  still  to  be 
heard  in  some  of  our  old  German  towns ;  and 
now  the  chorus  suddenly  intones  its  song  of  death 
and  eternity,  (in  a  figurated  chorale,)  in  sounds 
full  of  anguish  and  pain,  like  a  voice  from  the 
grave,  interrupting  the  fantastic  midnight  gam- 
bols of  some  hobgoblins.  Did  not  Bach  live  with 
heart  and  soul  in  his  church  ?  and  has  this  church, 
or  Luther  himself,  been  able  to  conquer  the  be- 
lief in  ghosts  and  demons  ?  So  may  Bach's 
representations,  indeed,  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
visions  that  hover  around  the  bed  of  the  dying 
believer,  of  the  fears  and  doubts  which,  in  the 
last  hour  of  life,  wrestle  with  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  a  pious  heart. 

Many  instances  might  have  been  pointed  out  of 
Christian  devotion  and  joyous  belief,  of  prophetic 
grandeur — as,  e.  g.  in  the  chorus,  "  Christ  unser 
Herr  ;  "  (Christ  our  Lord,) — but  I  preferred  to 
confine  myself  to  the  above  two  cases,  in  which 
one  of  the  most  frequent  tasks  of  a  Church  com- 
poser had  been  solved  by  Bach  in  two  similar 
and  yet  how  different  ways,  and  which  prove  how 
deeply  the  great  master  entered  into  every  sub- 
ject he  undertook  to  treat,  and  how  poetical  and 
yet  most  truthful  is  his  mode  of  conception. 

Berlin.  A.  B.  MARX,  Dr. 
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The  Empress  Catherine  and  Paesiello. 

Michael  Kelly,  in  his  "  Reminiscences," 
gives  the  following  anecdote  related  to  him  by 
the  celebrated  Paesiello,  illustrative  of  the 
kindness  of  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia 
towards  him : 

She  was  his  scholar ;  and  while  he  was  accom- 
panying her  one  bitter  cold  morning,  he  shud- 
dered with  the  cold.  Her  Majesty  perceiving  it, 
took  off  a  beautiful  cloak  which  she  had  on,  orn- 
amented with  clasps  of  brilliants  of  great  value, 
and  threw  it  over  his  shoulders.  Another  mark 
of  esteem  for  him,  she  evinced  by  her  reply  to 
Marshal  Beloselsky.  The  Marshal,  agitated,  it  is 
believed,  by  the  "  green-eyed  monster,"  forgot 
himself  so  far  as  to  give  Paesiello  a  blow ;  Pae- 
siello, who  was  a  powerful  athletic  man,  gave  him 
a  sound  drubbing.  In  return,  the  Marshal  laid 
his  complaint  before  the  Empress,  and  demanded 
from  her  Majesty  the  immediate  dismissal  of  Pae- 
siello from  the  Court,  for  having  had  the  audacity 
to  return  a  blow  upon  a  Mai-shal  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  Catherine's  reply  was,  "  I  neither  can 
nor  will  attend  to  your  request ;  you  forgot  your 
dignity  when  you  gave  an  unoffending  man  and 


a  great  artist  a  blow ;  are  you  surprised  that  he 
should  have  forgotten  it  too  ?  and  as  to  rank,  it  is 
in  my  power.  Sir,  to  make  fi.fty  marshals,  but 
not  one  Paesiello." 


TO   MIDSUMMER   DAY. 

BY  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

Crown  of  the  Tear,  how  bright  thou  shinest  I 

How  little  in  thy  pride  divjnest 

Inevitable  fall !  albeit 

"VVe  who  stand  round  about  thee  see  it. 

Shine  on  ;  shine  bravely.     There  are  near 

Other  bright  children  of  the  Year, 

Almost  as  high,  and  much  like  thee 

In  features  and  infective  glee  ; 

Some  happy  to  call  forth  the  mower. 

And  hear  his  sharpened  scythe  sweep  o'er 

Rank  after  rank  :  then  others  wait 

Before  the  grange's  open  gate. 

And  watch  the  nodding  wain,  or  watch 

The  fretted  domes  beneath  the  thatch, 

Till  young  and  old  at  once  take  wing 

And  promise  to  return  in  Spring. 

Yet  I  am  sorry,  I  must  own. 

Crown  of  the  Year  !  when  thou  art  gone. 

i    1^    I 

Tor  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   No.  III. 

New  York,  Sept.  13.  —  Omne  ignotuvi  pro  magnijico. 
I  find  in  a  Boston  paper  to-day,  something  about  "  every- 
body learning  to  read  music  —  as  in  Germany."  We 
must  appoint  the  writer  of  that  a  committee  to  visit  the 
next  half  dozen  emigrant  ships  from  Bremen  aiad  Ham- 
burg, and  get  the  musical  statistics  of  theh-  thousand  or 
more  passengers,  natives  of  all  parts  of  GeiTnany.  The 
committee  may  examine  out  of  the  last  new  psalm 
book. 

The  fact  is,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  talk  about  music 
in  Germany  is  fudge,  and  is  founded  on  ignorant  (musi- 
cally) ti'avelers'  humbug.  When  a  really  musical  person 
speaks  of  the  prevalence  of  musical  taste  and  knowledge 
in  Germany,  he  does  not  mean  that  every  body  from 
"  Thick  Fritz  "  to  the  wooden  shoed  peasant,  can  take 
up  the  "singing  book,"  or  "Negro  Minstrel,"  and  read 
"  Luz,"  or  "  Old  Dan  Tucker,"  at  sight;  he  means  that 
the  musical  pubUc  is  exceedingly  great,  and  actually 
knows  what  music  is. 

"  But  music  is  taught  in  the  schools  there."  So  it  is. 
It  is  taught  also  in  the  schools  of  most  of  the  New  Eng- 
land cities.  And,  as  with  us,  part  of  the  pupils  have  a 
genius  for  music,  part  can  catch  tunes  (somewhat  near 
right)  from  hearing  them  over  and  over  again,  and  others 
are  like  Charles  Lamb  in  respect  to  ears,  and  have  no 
more  conception  of  diiference  in  tones  than  Mr.  So  and 
So  has  of  difference  in  colors ;  precisely  so  it  is  there. 

A  hundred  persons  visit  Germany.  How  many  of 
them  ai'e  capable  of  judging  anything  about  the  actual 
diffusion  of  musical  knowledge  ?  Of  those  who  are  ca- 
^oife,  how  many  take  pains  to  form  a  judgment?  Per- 
haps—  one;  and  the  one  is  utterly  confounded  at  the 
curious  notions  of  the  ninety  and  nine  who  went  not 
into  the  matter. 

As  music  is  one  of  the  "  lions,"  they  come  home  and 
astonish  the  natives  with  the  wonderful  musical  experi- 
ences, which  they  have  acquired  —  by  hearsay.  In  Hei- 
delberg, Bonn,  Gijttingen,  they  pass  Siudenten  Kneifes 
and  hear  the  jingle  of  glasses,  half  drowned  by  uproari- 
ous songs; —  "Mem.  German  students,  singers."  They 
pass  the  barracks  and  hear  a  chorus  of  soldiers  glorifying 
war,  wine  and  women ;  —  "  Mem.  German  soldiers,  sing, 
ers."  They  meet  a  procession  of  Pilgrims  on  the  Rhine, 
on  their  way  to  visit  some  old  bone,  or  a  bunch  of  rags, 
or  a  bit  of  decayed  wood,  and  hear  some  old  choral, 
which  has  come  down  for  centuries  traditionally  like 
"Old  Hundred,"  in  England  and  America;  —  another 
"  Mem.  Gei-man  peasants  singers."  They  pass  a  school- 
house  and  happen  to  hear  the  childrens'  voices  in  a 
morning  or  evening  hymn,  or  perhaps  drilling  on  the 
scale,  and  straightway  —  "  Mem.  German  children,  sing- 
ers." I  remember  when  I  thought  eveiy  Methodist  was 
an  inspired  singer;  I  got  the  impression  at  a  camp  meet- 
ing. I  was  at  the  examination  of  a  gymnasium  in  Ber- 
lin, the  capital  of  Prussia,  in  April,  1861,  and  noted  the 
musical  performances  particularly.    I  went  for  that  pur- 


pose mostly.  It  was  a  very  large  school  of  boys,  ranging 
in  age,  say  from  eight  to  seventeen  years.  Their  ap- 
pearance in  the  examinations  in  history,  geography, 
Latin,  Greek,  &c.,  was  no  better  than  that  of  the  scholars 
of  the  Cambridge  High  School  last  spring,  though  differ- 
ent; but  the  best  of  their  specimens  of  pencil  and 
crayon  drawing  were  good  enough  for  a  Boston  exhibi- 
tion, and  their  singing  good  enough  for  any  American 
concert.  But  the  singers  were  a  select  class:  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  from  the  whole  school-house  full. 
The  spectators  were  not  bored  with  some  hackneyed 
psalm  tune  or  worn  out  negi-o  melody,  set  to  words 
"  which  will  not  offend  the  most  delicate  taste,"  drngged, 
dragged  along  a  note  or  two  behind  the  piano  or  the 
teaclier's  voice;  they  sang  music,  —  motetts  as  splendid 
in  their  h.armony  and  effects,  as  difficult  in  their  execu- 
tion. Those  boys  had  learned  to  sing!  From  these 
select  school  classes  the  magnificent  choir  at  the  Dom 
draws  its  recruits.  In  our  schools  music  is  still  regarded 
rather  as  by-play,  and  the  musical  genius  gets  no  more 
instruction  than  the  musical  dunderhead.  There  it  is 
different,  and  so  are  the  results. 

But  as  for  every  body's  learning  to  read  music,  —  you 
may  as  well  believe  in  the  correctness  of  the  German 
notion  that  every  American  is  a  dead  shot,  and  at  a 
hundred  yards  can  shoot  off  the  tip  of  a  mosquito's  bill, 
and  not  hurt — merely  disable  —  the  "  critter." 

Sept.  18.  I  see  that  Dwight's  Journiil  to-day  has  some 
Beethoven  Anecdotes  from  Cocks's  Miscellany,  about  as 
vakmble  in  a  historic  point  of  view  as  the  Beethoven 
death  bed  scenes,  which  caught  my  notice  the  other  day, 
in  another  Journal. 

Could  Czerny  really  have  written  them  ?  Perhaps 
the  trouble  may  be  in  Mr.  Cocks's  translation,  and  faulty 
memory  —  he  seems  to  hint  this  —  but,  there  is  queer 
work  somewhere.  Czerny  was  horn  in  Vienna,  one  or 
two  years  only  before  Beethoven  came  there  in  1792, 
and  knew  him  personally  as  boy  and  man,  from  1801 
until  the  death  of  the  great  master.  He  was  even  em- 
ployed by  Beethoven  as  the  instructor  of  his  nephew. 
A  glance,  then,  at  the  anecdotes  attributed  to  Czernj'. 

"A  Theme;"  under  this  title  is  a  story  of  old  [aged 
51]  Pleyel  and  Beethoven,  and  the  date  given  is  1808  or 
9.  Eies,  who  was  the  oniy  really  acknowledged  pupil  of 
Beethoven  save  some  Archduke  or  other,  who  was 
something  of  a  musician  though  an  Archduke,  tells  the 
story  circumstantially.  Instead  of  Pleyel,  he  writes 
Steihelt;  instead  of  Prince  Loblcowitz,  he  writes  Onint 
Fnes;  for  "the  second  violin  part  of  Pleyel's  Quartet," 
"  the  violoncello  part  of  Steibelt's  quintet,  upside  down." 
The  story  is  translated  in  Schindler's  (Moschelles)  book, 
appendix,  Vol.  II,  p.  288.  Again,  "  The  song  of  a  bird 
which  he  chanced  to  hear  in  a  wood  gave  the  theme  for 
his  great  Symphony  in  C  minor."  A  chance  which  poor 
Beethoven  would  have  wished  often  repeated ;  for  when 
he  composed  that  Symphony  he  had  been  —  deaf  five 
years.  He  once  said  to  Schindler  in  respect  to  this 
theme,  "So  pocht  das  Schicksal  an  die  Pforte!" 
"Thus  Fate  knocks  upon  the  portal!"*  The  song  of 
a  bird ! 

"  The  scherzo  of  the  ninth  symphony  occun'cd  to  him 
in  a  garden  while  the  birds  were  singing."  Perhaps  it 
did,  but  he  had  been  deaf  twenty  years. 

In  the  next  "  anecdote  "  let  the  reader  note  the  follow- 
ing eiTata:  for  "  Sargiuo "  read  "Achilles."  Omit, 
"  was  angry,  and ;  "  omit  also,  "  on  the  death  of  a  hero," 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Sonata. 

As  to  the  third  sjonphony,  Mr.  Cocks  (or  Mr.  Czerny) 
may  possibly  be  mistaken,  as  it  was  written  some  years 
after  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  and  the  first  MS.  copy  had 
at  the  very  top  of  the  title  page  the  word  Buonaparte. 
This  will  do  for  this  time. 

"  The  character  of  Beethoven,  as  we  formerly  said, 
lias  been  unfairly  treated  by  the  anecdote-mongers." 

Weil,  it  has,  Mr.  Cocks. 

Was  at  Aboni's  concert  last  night  and  heard  "  Souve- 
nir Americana,  fantasia  for  violin,  composed  and  per- 
formed by  Sig.  Arditi." 

A  Paganini  ?    Apage,  Ninney ! 

Sept.  25ft.  The  New  YorJcer  Abend  Zeitung  of  to-day 

*See  as  above,  p.  150.  I  wish  our  orchestra  directors 
would  read  the  entire  passage  ;  they  play  the  opening  of  the 
symphony  here  faster  than  abroad,  and  make  it  more  like  the 
song  of  a  bird,  and  less  like  Fate  knocking  at  the  portal. 
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BOSTON,     OCTOBER     2,     1852. 


has  the  following  programme.  The  first  two  words  are 
in  English  and  in  large  letters,  the  rest  is  German,  which 
I  translate. 

SACRED    COWCERT 

IN   THE    SHAKSPEARE   HOTEL, 

Under  the  direction  of  Herr  Noii, 
Sunday^  Sept.  26, 1852. 

PROGRAMME. 

FIRST  PART. 

1.  OTerture  to  Stradella,  ....  Flotow. 

2.  Toni  Waltz, Labitzky. 

3.  Gipsey  Song, Meyerbeer, 

4.  Spring  Galop, Kaiser. 

5.  Duo  Concertante  for  two  violins,  .  Duncle. 

[Performed  by  Messrs.  Noll  and  Beyer.] 

SECOND  PART. 

6.  Overture  to  Oberon,      ....  Weber. 

7.  Tone  Stories  —  Waltzes,        .        .        .  Gungl. 

8.  Finale  from  "  Robert  the  DeTil,"  .  Meyerbeer. 

9.  Haimonskinder  —  Quadrilles,        .         .  Strauss. 

N.  B.  It  is  requested  for  the  ladies'  sake,  that  smoking  in 
the  Hall  will  be  forborne.  The  ante-chamber  will  be  opened 
for  smokers. 

Admittance,  12  1-2  cents.    To  commence  at  8  o'clock. 

Sacred?  \  This,  I  take  it,  is,  to  use  Dicken's  polite 
phrase,  originally,  a  Boston  "  dodge." 
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BOSTON,  OCT.  2,  1852. 


Close  of  the  Volume.  This  number  closes  our  first 
half-year.  We  mark  here  a  division  of  our  yearly  issue 
for  two  reasons : 

1.  To  accomodate  those  "who  prefer  thin  volumes. — 
Others  have  only  to  bind  two  volumes  into  one. 

2.  To  indicate  a  good  opportunity,  now  that  the 
musical  year  is  just  commencing,  for  new  subscribers  to 
give  in  tlieir  names.  Our  Agents  will  please  govern 
themselves  accordingly. 

C^  We  can  supply  all  mmibers  of  the  First  Volume, 
now  complete,  from  the  beginning.    Price  one  dollar. 


Postage.  By  the  new  law,  which  will  go  into  effect 
on  the  30th  inst.,  the  postage  on  the  "  Journal  of  Music," 
as  we  understand  it,  will  be  twenty-six  cents  a  year  to 
places  within  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  or  thirteen 
cents  if  paid  in  advance ;  and  double  these  rates  to  places 
■without  the  State.  To  post-offices  within  the  county 
(j.  e.  in  Chelsea,  North  Chelsea,  and  Winthrop,)  there 
will  be,  as  at  present,  no  charge  for  postage. 


MENDELSOHN'S    "ELIJAH." 

(Concluded.) 
The  Second  Part  has  for  its  subject-matter  tlie 
reaction  of  the  popular  sentiment  against  Elijah, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  queen,  his  sojourn  in  the 
■wilderness,  and  his  translation  to  heaven.  This 
is  prefaced  by  a  song  of  •warning  to  Israel : 
"  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  for  a  soprano  voice,  in  B  mi- 
nor, 3-8  time :  —  one  of  these  quaint  little  ■svild 
flowers  of  melody  again,  ■which  seem  to  have 
dropped  so  often  from  another  planet  at  the  feet 
of  Mendelssohn.  The  short-breathed,  syncopat- 
ed form  of  the  accompaniment,  and  the  continual 
cadence  of  the  voice  through  a  third  give  it  an 
expression  of  singularly  childlike  innocence  and 
seriousness.  Then  foUo^ws,  in  the  major  of  the 
key,  in  statelier  3-4  measure,  and  ■with  trumpet 
ohUgato,  a  cheering  air,  ■which  diSers  from  the 
last  as  a  bracing  October  morning  from  a  soft 
summer  Sabbath  evening :  "  TJius  saith  the  Lord, 
lam  he  that  comforteth,"  &c.,  leading  into  the 
very  spirited  chorus  in  G  major  :  "  Be  not  afraid, 
saith  Ood  the  Lord."  This  has  a  full,  broad,  gen- 
erous, Handelian  flo'w,  like  a  great  river  "  rolling 
rapidly ; "  and  as  your  ear  detects  the  mingling 
separate  currents  ■when  you  heed  the  river's  gen- 
eral roar  more  closely,  so,  hurrying,  pursuing, 
mingling,  go  the  voices  of  the  fugue  :  "  Though 
thousands  languish,"  ■\vhich  gives  the  chorus  a 
-|  N    more  thoughtful  character  for  a  moment,  before 


they  are  all  merged  again  in  the  grand  whole  of 
that  first  strain,  "  Be  not  afraid  .'" 

One  cannot  conceive  ho^w  the  scene  ■which  fol- 
lo^ws  could  have  been  ■wrought  into  music  with  a 
more  dramatic  effect.  The  prophet  denounces 
Ahab ;  then  the  queen  in  the  low  tones  of  deep- 
est excitement,  in  angry  and  emphatic  sentences 
of  recitative,  demands:  "  Hath  he  not prophecied 
against  all  Israel  ?"  "  Hath  he  not  destroyed  Ba- 
al's prophets  f  "  Hath  he  not  closed  the  heavens  ?" 
&c.;  and  to  each  question  comes  an  ominous, 
brief  choral  response  :  "  We  heard  it  with  our 
ears,"  &c.;  and  finally  the  furious  chorus :  "  Woe 
to  him,  he  shall  perish,"  in  which  the  quick,  short, 
petulant  notes  of  the  orchestra  seem  to  crackle 
and  boil  with  rage. 

Yielding  to  Obadiah's  friendly  warning,  the 
prophet  journeys  to  the  wilderness ;  and  here  we 
have  the  tenderest  and  deepest  portions  of  all 
this  music ;  here  we  approach  Elijah  in  his  soli- 
tary communings  and  his  sufferings ;  here  we  feel 
a  more  human  interest  and  sympathy  for  the 
mighty  man  of  miracle ;  we  forgot  the  terrible 
denouncer  of  God's  enemies,  and  love  his  human 
heart,  all  melting  to  the  loveliness  of  justice,  and 
mourning  over  Israel's  insane  separation  of  her- 
self from  God,  more  than  over  his  own  trials. 
Follow  him  there  !  genial  guides  stand  ready  to 
your  imagination's  bidding :  first,  the  grand  old 
words  of  the  brief  and  simple  Hebrew  narrative  ; 
then  the  befitting  and  congenial  music  ot  this  mod- 
ern descendent  of  the  Hebrews,  this  artist  son  of 
Mendel.  Listen  to  that  grand,  deep  song  which 
he  has  put  here  into  the  mouth  of  Elijah  :  "  It  is 
enough,  0  Lord;  now  take  away  my  life,  for  I 
am  not  better  than  my  fathers,"  &c.  What  resig- 
nation !  His  great  soul,  bowed  to  that  unselfish 
sadness,  gives  you  a  nobler,  more  colossal  image 
than  the  fallen  Saturn  in  the  "  Hyperion "  of 
Keats.  The  grave  and  measured  movement  of 
the  orchestra  marks  well  his  weary,  thoughtful, 
heavy  steps.  But  his  soul  summons  a  new  ener- 
gy, the  smouldering  music  blazes  up,  as  he  re- 
membere :  "  I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the 
Lord." 

Follow  him  !  Fatigue  brings  sleep,  and  sleep 
brings  angel  voices.  Let  that  sweet  tenor  recita- 
tive interpret  his  wanderings  and  his  whereabouts, 
and  the  angelic  voices  interpret  the  heaven  in 
his  heart.  "  Under  a  juniper  tree  in  the  wilder- 
ness ! "  Mark  the  quaint  simplicity  of  the 
words,  and  how  heartily  the  musical  vein  in 
Mendelssohn  adapts  itself  to  such  child's  narra- 
tive. And  now  hear,  as  the  composer  heard,  the 
heavenly  voices  floating  down.  It  is  a  scene  al- 
most as  beautiful  as  that  portrayed  in  Handel's 
music  for  the  nativity  of  the  Messiah.  First  a 
Trio  (female  voice)  without  accompaniments  : 
"Lift  thine  eyes  to  the  mountains,"  pure  and 
chaste  as  starlight ;  then  the  lovely  chorus  (for 
all  four  parts)  :  "  He  watching  over  Israel,  slum- 
bers not,  nor  sleeps."  If  the  Trio  was  like  heaven 
descending,  this  is  like  the  peacefulness  of  earth 
encompassed  with  heaven  ;  it  has  a  gentle,  sooth- 
ing, pastoral  character,  like  "  There  were  shep- 
herds watching  their  flocks  by  night."  '  The 
universal  bosom  seems  to  heave  with  the  serene 
feeling  of  protection,  and  the  heart  to  throb  most 
joyously,  most  gently,  with  the  equal  and  contin- 
uous rise  and  fall  of  those  softly  modulated  trip- 
lets in  the  accompaniments.  Voice  after  voice 
breathes  out  the  melody  ;  and  what  unspeakable 
tenderness  in  the  new  theme  which  the  tenors 


introduce  :  "  SJiouldst  thou,  walking  in  grief,  lan- 
guish, He  unll  quicken  thee." 

Again  follow  him !  Forty  days  and  forty 
nights :  so  sings  the  angel  (alto  recitative)  ;  and 
again  the  noble  recitative  of  the  prophet,  "  wrest- 
ling with  the  Lord  in  prayer  : "  "0  Lord,  I  have 
labored  in  vain  ;  ....  0  that  I  noiv  might  die  !  " 
This  is  relieved  by  the  profoundly  beautiful  alto 
song,  in  the  natural  key,  four-fold  measure  :  "  0 
rest  in  the  Lord;"  and  he  resumes:  '■^  Night 
falleth  round  me,  0  Lord!  Be  thou  not  far 
from  7ne ;  my  soul  is  thirsting  for  Thee,  as  a 
thirsty  land ;  "  which  last  suggestion  the  instru- 
ments accompany  with  a  reminiscence  from  that 
first  chorus,  descriptive  of  the  drought:  "  The 
liarvest  noio  is  over,"  Sj'c. 

And  now  he  stands  upon  the  mount,  and  "  Be- 
hold !  God,  the  Lord  passed  by  ! "  We  are  too 
weary  with  fruitless  attempts  to  convey  a  notion 
of  the  different  portions  of  this  oratorio  by  words, 
to  undertake  the  same  thing  with  this  most  de- 
scriptive and  effective  chorus.  One  cannot  but 
remark  the  multitude  of  subjects  which  the  story 
of  Elijah  offers  for  every  variety  of  musical 
effects.  The  orchestra  preludes  the  coming  of 
the  "mighty  wind."  Voices,  accompanied  in 
loud  high  unison,  proclaim :  "  The  Lord  passed 
by .'"  the  storm  swells  up  amid  the  voices,  wave 
on  wave,  with  brief  fury  and  subsides,  and  again 
the  voices  in  whispered  harmony  pronounce : 
"  yet  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  tempest."  The  same 
order  of  treatment  is  repeated  with  regard  to  the 
"  earthquake,"  and  with  regard  to  the  "  fire." 
All  this  is  in  E  minor ;  the  key  opens  into  the 
major,  into  the  moist,  mild,  spring-like  atmos- 
phere of  E  major,  and  the  voices  in  a  very  low, 
sweet  chorus,  in  long  notes,  whisper  the  coming 
of  the  "  still,  small  voice,"  while  the  liquid,  strok- 
ing divisions  of  the  accompaniment  seem  "  smooth- 
ing the  raven  down  of  darkness  till  it  smiles." 
The  Seraphim  are  heard  in  double  chorus,  chant- 
ing :  "  Holy,  holy,"  &c.,  marked  by  sublime  sim- 
plicity. One  more  recitative  from  the  prophet : 
"  I  go  on  my  way  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord," 
with  the  air :  "  For  the  mountain  shall  depart," 
during  which  the  instruments  tread  on  with  state- 
ly, solid  steps,  in  notes  of  uniform  length,  in  6-4 
measure;  —  and  we  have  the  marvellously  de- 
scriptive, awe-inspiring  chorus  which  describes 
his  ascent  to  heaven  in  the  fiery  chariot.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  sound  of  the  swift  revolving 
fiery  wheels,  suggested  by  the  accompaniment. 

Another  beautiful  tenor  song :  "  Then  shall  the 
righteous  shine,"  and  a  fit  conclusion  to  the  whole 
is  made  by  two  grand  choruses,  foreshadowing 
the  consummation  of  all  prophecy  in  the  God- 
Man,  just  leaving  off"  where  Handel's  "  Messiah," 
the  oratorio  of  oratorios,  began.  The  first :  "  Be- 
hold, my  servant,  and  mine  elect,"  has  much  of  the 
grandeur,  but  not  the  simplicity  of  Handel.  It 
is  separated  from  the  last  by  an  exquisite  quar- 
tet: "Come,  every  one  that  thirsteth,"  which  is 
wholly  in  the  vein  of  Mendelssohn.  And  the 
whole  closes  with  a  solid,  massive  fugue,  in  the 
grand  old  style :  "Lord,  our  Creator,  how  excel- 
lent thy  name." 


GOTTSCHALK,    THE    AMERICAN    PlANIST. 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  this 
brilliant  artist  who,  though  still  in  the  hey-day  of 
youth,  has  achieved  such  remarkable  success  as  a 
pianist  among  the  mest  influential  and  intellectual 
European  circles  of  art,  will  shortly  return  to 
this  country,  to  make  his  first  professional  tour  in 
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his  native  land.  He  is  to  leave  Liverpool  for 
New  York  ou  the  15th  November.  Gottschalk 
is  a  Louisianian  by  birth,  New  Orleans  being  his 
native  city.  He  will  be  heartily  greeted  by  all 
admirers  of  true  genius.  * 


A  Letter  from  the  Publishers  of  Marx. 

[We  know  nothing  of  the  "  attack  "  alleged  in  the  fol- 
lowing, and  of  course  take  no  responsibilit}'  for  the 
"reply."  With  the  personal  controversies,  or  business 
rivalries  of  musical  professors  and  publishers  a  true 
Journal  of  Music  has  simply  nothing  to  do.  But  as  the 
volume  which  has  been  translated  and  adapted  from  the 
great  work  of  Marx  is  really  one  of  interest  to  our  mu- 
sical public,  we  willingly  give  some  space  to  its  publishers 
in  which  to  state  and  to  defend  its  merits.  —  Ed.] 

New  York,  Sept.  20th,  1852. 
J.  S.  DwiGHT,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  just  learned  that  at  a 
recent  musical  convention  held  in  your  city,  a 
public  attack  was  made  upon  our  edition  of 
"  Marx's  Musical  Composition,"  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  charge  of  the  convention. 
As  we  had  no  opportunity  to  reply  to  this  un- 
founded statement  there,  will  you  permit  us  the 
favor  to  do  so  through  your  columns. 

Without  referring  to  the  numerous  testimonials 
of  competent  judges,  it  may  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
suggest  that  in  addition  to  the  encomium  of  E,. 
Storks  Willis  Esq.,  who  adds  to  a  finished 
classical  education,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  music,  and  the  German  language,  ac- 
quired during  years  of  constant  and  unremitting 
study  in  Germany,  and  who  pronounces  that 
"  tJiei'e  can  he  hut  one  opinion  ivith  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Saroni  has  accomplished  the 
translation^^*  and  that  ^'' it  affords  a  singular  in- 
stance of  a  foreigner's  use  and  mastery  of  the 
English  language"  we  have  the  written  commen- 
dation of  Dr  Marx  himself,  who  desires  us 
under  date  of  June  23d  to  "  express  his  sincerest 
thanks  to  the  translator  for  the  practical  and  suc- 
cessful manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished  his 
task." 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  unprovoked 
attack  alluded  to  must  have  arisen  from  either 
malice  or  ignorance.  As  charity  will  not  allow 
us  to  suppose  that  the  former  could  have  found 
place  in  the  breast  of  the  professor,  we  are 
obliged  to  ascribe  his  attack  to  the  latter,  and 
suppose  that  he  lacks  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
German  to  compare  any  translation  from  that 
language  with  the  original.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  respectfuliy  commend  to  his  consider- 
ation the  adage : 

"  Ne  Sutor  (furnaHus)  ultra  crepidam  (fcn^nacem).'" 
Truly  Yours,         Mason  &  Law. 


A  CABD. 

To  "  Many  Patrons."  As  the  length  of  last  'Wednesday's 
programme  did  not  permit  of  any  addition,  your  request  will 
be  cordially  complied  with  iu  next  week's  Concert.  We  also 
take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  any  requests  to  have  par- 
ticular pieces  performed  must  be  handed  in  before  Saturday, 
as  the  programmes  go  to  press  ou  that  day,  and  are  issued 
regularly  Monday  morning. 

For  the  Germania  Serenade  Band,  G.  SCHNAPP. 

Boston,  Oct.  1, 1852. 
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Musical  Intelligence. 

liOcal. 

Ai,EONi  COMES !  Hope  will  not  be  so  long  deferred  as 
we  had  feared.  We  have  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brough, 
the  gentlemanly  agent  of  the  great  Contralto,  directing 
the  engagement  of  the  Melodeon  immediately  on  the  ex- 
piration of  Mr.  Anderson's  nights,  which  will  be  about 
the  16th  of  October.  Alboni  will  then  feast  us  with 
three  concerts,  after  which  she  will  retire  from  Boston, 
until  she  can  return  and  sing  in  the  new  Music  Hall. 

Mlle.  Caroline  LEHMANN,the  young  Danish  p7nma 
donna,  arrived  in  this  city  with  her  brother,  Mr.  William 
Lehmanu,  of  the  Quintet  Club,  on  Wednesday  in  the 
Canada.  She  will  soon  give  us  a  taste  of  her  quality  in 
a  concert.  Yet  her  success  in  dramatic  music  has  been 
so  great  in  her  own  land,  that  we  regret  the  absence  of 


all  prospect  of  an  opera  in  Boston,  or  even  in  New  York, 
this  winter.  Mile.  L.  will  combine  the  attraction  of  her 
talent  with  that  of  the  fine  Chamber  music  of  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintet  Club,  m  their  approaching  series  of 
concerts ;  and  we  have  seen  testimonj''  enough  to  make 
us  sure  that  it  will  prove  a  great  attraction. 

One  of  her  musical  countrymen,  in  Lowell,  hearing  of 
her  appi'oach,  writes  thus,  over  the  signature  of  J.  G.,in 
the  Literary  Museum  t 

"  More  Chan  ten  yeairs  have  elapsed  since  I  knew  the  bud 
that  has  blossomed  iuto  the  rose  of  twenty-two  summers,  as  a 
distinguished  pupil  in  the  Koyal  Con.^fri-a/ono  at  Copenhagen; 
and  many  were  the  expressions  of  admiration  then  and  there 
manifested  by  the  public  in  her  favor.  At  present,  I  can  only 
judge  of  her  merits  from  the  weekly  attestations  of  the  Dauish 
press  which  pronounce  her  the  queen  of  song,  as  well  as  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  possession  of  such  qualities  as  enable  her 
to  sing  the  most  difficult  pieces  in  all  their  various  shades  of 
perfection." 

The  last  Afternoon  Concert  seemed  well  attended 
and  gave  a  great  deal  of  genuine  delight^  yet  it  was  not 
spaying  audience.  Are  our  musical  friends  aware  what; 
good  things  they  are  losing?  The  little  orchestra  plays 
admirably.  The  selections  have  been  made  to  suit  all 
tastes.  The  last  progi-amme  but  one  was  mostly  light 
and  brilliant,  and  the  house  was  only  half  full.  The  last 
concluded  with  the  E  flat  Symphony  of  Ha3'dn,  which 
was  exquisitely  rendered;  yet  was  the  audience  too 
small.  Must  there  be  always  novelty!  Well,  for  the 
next  time  they  announce  the  great  Symphony  by  Franz 
ScHUBERT,neverattemptedyet  in  Boston.  There  should 
be  cm'iosity  to  hear  this,  although  but  few  will  probably 
appreciate  it  in  a  single  hearing.  Let  there  be  a  fuller 
audience  on  AVednesday,  lest  one  more  loss  discourage 
the  musicians  and  suddenly  cut  short  these  pleasant 
opportunities. 

Mr.  Leavis  Jones,  who  now  has  charge  of  Amory 
Hall,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  new 
Boston  Music  Hall. 

The  Hall  is  now  leased  to  the  "  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society"  for  every  Sunday  evenjng  for  five  years;  to 
the  "  Musical  Fund  Society  "  and  to  the  "  Germauians  " 
for  their  concerts;  also  to  the  "  Jlercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation," for  thirty  evenings,  and  to  the  religious  society 
of  the  Rev.  Theodore  Parker  for  the  Sunday  forenoons. 

New  York. 

Madame  Sontag's  first  Concert,  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, was  a  triumphant  and  complete  success.  In  num- 
bers and  character  of  audience,  in  the  scale  of  liberality 
and  completeness  in  which  the  whole  thing  was  arranged, 
and  iu  the  enthusiasm  kindled  by  her  singing,  it  was 
analogous  to  the  great  Jenny  Lind  nights.  Not  a  few  of 
the  Gotham  newspaper  critics  hesitate  not  already  to  pro- 
nounce the  Sontag  tlie  superior  artist  to  the  Lind;  but 
Ave  shall  wait  till  we  have  heard  her,  at  least  several 
times,  before  we  shall  be  convinced  of  that;  —  meanwhile 
not  doubting  that  she  is  one  of  the  world's  very  greatest 
artists.  Waithig  with  patient  faith  until  our  own  turn 
comes  to  hear  her,  we  can  only  now  quote  briefly  from 
the  first  impressions  of  the  New  Yorkers. 

All  write  in  praise  of  the  glorious  orchestra,  numbering 
seventy-two  of  the  best  resident  artists,  under  the  per- 
fect conductorship  of  Hen-EcivERT,  andof  the  unrivalled 
manner  in  which  the  overtures  to  Der  Freyschutz  and- 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  were  played.  All  of 
course  were  delighted  with  Jaell's  brilliant  piano  forte 
execution  (though  some  regretted  that  he  did  not  honor 
the  occasion  by  selecting  from  some  more  classic  author 
than  De  Meyer) ;  and  with  the  violin  solo  of  young  mas- 
ter Paul  Julien,  "  whose  performances  haA'e  an  intrin- 
sic merit,  entitling  them  to  a  place  in  these  programmes, 
independent  of  his  precocity,  which  is  so  genuine  and 
extraordinary  as  to  remind  us  of  the  youth  of  Mozart." 
Of  Pozzolini  the  tenor  it  is  said,  that  he  has  a  fine 
voice,  sweet  and  flexible,  though  hmited  in  power  and 
compass,  that  he  sings  with  tenderness  and  expression, 
but  that  his  effort  was  quite  ineftective  ou  account  of  in- 
disposition. Had  he  been  Mario,  his  chance  would  have 
been  small  while  all  were  waiting  for  the  first  notes  of 
the  Queen  of  the  evening.  It  is  as  well  to  imagine  the 
enthusiasm  which  burst  forth  at  her  first  appearance, 
reluctantly  subsiding  only  Avhen  she  began  to  sing  the 
first  notes  of  the  andante  of  Come  ^jer  me  sereno.  This, 
and  her  second  piece,  "  Eode's  Variations,"  are  both  of 
the  extremely  florid  order,  in  which  all  accounts  agree 
that  Sontag  never  is  excelled.     The  Tribune  says : 


"  The  sparkling  delicacy  and  beauty  of  her  runs,  trills  and 
cadenzas,  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated.  It  was  dehghtful 
to  hear  a  singer  whose  style  thus  perfectly  embodied  the  tradi- 
tions ot  the  time  anterior  to  Verdi  and  Rleyerbeer,  when 
screaming  and  singing  were  not  regarded  as  identical.  What 
pleasure  to  listen  to  the  notes  flowing  pure  and  true,  and  pol- 
ished like  pearls  and  diamonds  from  her  lips  1  " 

She  also  sang  an  air  from  Linda  and  two  little  "  songs 
for  the  million,"  of  which  the  Evening  Post  speaks  in  the 
following  terms : 

"  Sontag  next  gave,  with  a  chorus  accompaniment,  a  tender 
Swiss  air,  set  for  her  expressly  by  Eckert,  and,  we  think,  on 
purpose  to  show  that  those  remarkable  ventriloquial  effects, 
which  made  Jenny  Lind's  Echo  Songs  so  famous,  are  ivithin 
reach  of  any  first-class  singer.  In  delicacy,  in  refinement,  in 
the  sweet  and  simple  charms  of  natural  fcehng,  as  well  as  in 
the  accomplishment  of  difiiculties.  it  was  the  gem  of  the  con- 
cert, and,  in  our  estimation,  greatl}'  surpassed  the  mountain 
song  of  the  great  Swede.  The  receding  cadence?  were  inex- 
pressibly soft  and  exiiuisite,  and  vanished  away  like  the  stars 
that  melt  into  the  sky.  They  who  have  heard  the  groups  of 
Italian  contattini,  or  Swiss  peasants,  as  they  leave  the  cities  in 
the  twilight,  and  begin  to  ascend  the  mountains,  singing  as 
they  go,  their  voices  growing  less  and  less  with  the  distance, 
until  they  fade  into  the  merest  murmur,  of  which  you  are 
doubtful  whether  you  hear  it  or  not,  will  derive  a  double 
pleasure  from  this  graceful  and  entrancing  imitation  of  Sontag. 
.  .  .  Her  conception  of  Home  '  was  different  from  Jenny  Lind's, 
more  in  accordance  with  the  popular  idea,  but  less  pleasing. 
A  sombre,  deep  repose  pervades  her  rendering,  as  if  the  soul, 
weary  of  the  distractions  of  life,  sank  down  in  its  home  to  an 
endless  tranquility  and  rest ;  but  in  the  conception  of  Jenny 
Lind,  a  cheerful  serenity  and  happiness  was  the  motive,  and 
she  sometimes  gave  the  refrain  with  a  sudden,  almost  exube- 
rant gush  of  joy,  like  the  cry  of  a  prodigal  who  had  tonnd 
peace  at  last.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  we  rather  prefer 
the  version  of  the  latter,  though  Sontag's  is  full  of  solemn 
beauty." 

The  following  from  the  Tribune,  seems  in  unison  with 
all  that  we  have  heard  hitherto  from  the  most  calmly 
appreciative  judges : 

"  Sontag's  voice  is  a  mezzo-soprano  of  good  compass,  reach- 
ing, we  judge,  foom  B  flat,  below  the  staff,  to  C  above-  The 
lower  register  has  been  lea.st  impaired  by  time,  and  is  ringing 
and  metallin  ;  the  upper  notes,  although  clear  in  tone  and 
perfect  in  intonation,  have  lost  somewhat  of  their  original 
power  and  sweetness,  and  have  to  be  taken  with  perceptible 
caution.  The  shake  is  preserved  in  extjuisite  perfection,  and 
in  point  of  flexibility,  there  can  nothing  more  wonderful  be 
desired,  although  this  quality  is  evidently  rather  an  attain- 
ment than  a  gift.  We  are  are  not  sure  but  the  predominate 
feeliijg  last  night  was  amazement  at  the  infallible  dexterity 
with  which  vocal  difficulties  were  annihilated.  The  school  in 
which  Sontag  sings  is  characterized  by  extraordinary  execu- 
tion and  profuse  embellishment.  She  revels  in  those  Jioriiure 
passages  which  display  the  utmost  limit  of  vocal  proficiency. 
Every  phrase  is  elaborated  to  its  highest  finish,  and  we  some- 
times fiincied  the  sentiment  of  the  composer  obscured  by  the 
improvized  cadenzas  of  the  cantalrice.  One  of  the  faults  of 
this  school  is  that  the  science  of  the  singer  is  forced  obtrusive- 
ly into  notice  when  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  composer's  text 
would  interpret  his  idea  with  greater  truth  and  beauty  ;  and 
we  think  that  in  no  portion  of  Sontag's  performance  is  the 
Artist  more  clearly  revealed  than  in  those  pure  and  classic 
passages,  which  occasionally  flow  from  her  lips,  as  if  to  show 
that  in  her  inmost  soul,  is  realized  the  highest  conception  of 
her  subject.  Alas,  that  Time  should  lay  its  ruthless  touch, 
ever  so  lightly,  upon  one  so  nobly  gifted  I  The  listener  will 
miss  the  incomparable  charm  of  youth,  but  let  him  thank 
the  gods,  that  so  much  remains  of  the  rival  of  Pisaroni  and 
Maiibran." 

(The  musical  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Traveller  protests 
against  even  the  "  ever  so  light ''  quahfication  implied  in  the 
last  two  sentences.) 

We  presume  all  our  readers  have  heard  that  the  con- 
cert realized  §6,000.  Of  the  second  concert,  which  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  we  can  only  say  that  there  was  no 
abatement  of  audience  or  interest.  Everything  now 
promises  a  more  splendid  career  iu  America,  than  Avas 
hitherto  deemed  credible,  for  the  great  German  prima 
donna. 

Alboni's  Concert  that  was  to  be.  All  the  upper  portion 
of  the  city  suffered  a  "  total  eclipse  ''  last  night,  at  about  7  1-2 
o'clock,  in  consequence  of  a  transient  stoppage  in  the  flow  of 
gas.  Metropolitan  Hall  having  been  included  in  the  universal 
dispensation,  the  manager  of  Alboni's  Concert  did  not  try  the 
effect  of  Job's  patent  remedy,  but  at  once  closed  the  doors  and 
announced  the  concert  postponed  until  some  more  auspicious 
occasion,  which  we  since  learn  is  to  take  place  on  Tuesday 
evening  next. — Tribune. 

PliUadelpliia. 

Madame  Alboni's  single  concert  here,  on  Monday 
evening,  was  the  great  event  of  the  season,  and  exhausts 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  admiration  in  those  who  report 
of  music  in  the  newspapers, 

Adelina  Patti.  Considerable  interest  has  been  cre- 
ated in  the  musical  circles  of  Philadelphia  by  tlie  per- 
formances of  Adelina  Patti,  of  New  York,  who  possesses 
a  wonderfully  clear,  powerful,  flexible  soprano  voice, 
which,  iu  its  compass,  reaches  through  two-and-a-half 
octaves.  She  is  capable  of  singing  Jenny  Lind's  Echo 
Song,  difficult  as  it  is,  with  a  distinctness  and  precision 
truly  wonderful.  The  age  of  this  remarkable  artist  is 
but  nine  years.  She  is  destined  to  become  most  distin- 
guished in  her  profe5sion,-appnrentIy  treading  in  the  path 
of  the  child  Maiibran  and  the  child  Sontag. 

Madame  Anna  Bishop's  English  Opera  Company  is 
now,  it  seems,  a  settled  fact,  and  will  open  here  in  Novem- 
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ber,  with  Von  Flotow's  opera  called  Martha.    Filzc/erald's 
Cily  Item  thus  enumerates  thepersonnle  of  the  troupe: 

"  The  talented  and  sprightly  Jliss  Rosa  Jacques,  who 
created  sucli  a  sensation  at  the  Walnut  some  time  past, 
in  her  spirited  delineation  of  La  F'dle  du  Regiment,  is  to 
be  the  mezzo  soprano  and  contralto^  and  indeed  it  will  be 
a  great  treat  to  hear  a  duet  between  Anna  Bishop  and 
JIiss  Rosa.  Mrs.  Barton  Hill  has  joined  the  company, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  her  sweet  and  charming  voice, 
added  to  her  excellent  acting,  will  be  of  great  use  to 
Bochsa,  who,  we  hear,  wishing  that  every  part  in  an 
opera  should  be  performed  by  efficient  singers,  and  not 
merely  by  comedians,  in  order  not  to  mutilate  or  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  concerted  pieces,  has  enlisted  an  excel- 
lent corps  of  people  of  talent  for  second  pai'ts.  Signer 
Guidi,  the  well  known  gentlemanly  tenor,  just  returned 
from  a  tour  through  England,  France  and  Italy,  has  been 
secured,  and  Bochsa  could  not  do  anything  better,  as 
Guidi  has  a  sweet  and  powerful  voice,  an  excellent 
method,  a  full  knowledge  of  the  stage,  and  speaks  and 
sings  English  perfectly  well.  Signer  Guidi  belonged 
once  to  Maretzek's  troupe,  but  at  the  request  of  many  of 
his  Boston  friends  he  left  the  stage  for  concert  singing, 
and  he  was  appointed  first  tenor  of  the  Handel  and 
Havdn  Societies.  In  his  last  continental  tour,  Guidi 
sang  in  England  La  Sonnambula  and  Linda  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  in  France  lie  sang  with  great  success 
the  Favorite  and  Lucia,  in  French.  Leach,  the  admirable 
Baritone,  is  engaged,  as  is  also  Signor  Strini,  a  Basso  of 
the  gi-eatest  profundity,  and  who,  it  is  said,  takes  the 
double  F  just  as  easily  as  if  he  had  one  more  octave 
below  to  please  his  friends  with.  Henry  Phillips  is 
coming,  who  is  to  bring  another  Tenor,  and  perhaps 
another  Soprano." 

From  Philadelphia,  the  Company  will  proceed  to  New 
York  and  Boston. 

The  Musical  Fund  Society  will  revive  their  con- 
certs this  winter  in  the  hall  which  bears  tlieir  name,  and 
■which  for  its  size  is  perhaps  the  best  music  hall  in  the 
country. 

The  IIakmonia  Society  is  a  new  organization  for  the 
performance  of  Sacred  Music,  which  has  just  erected  a 
spacious  building  for  its  purposes  on  Chestnut  Street,  in 
which  it  will  give  one  or  two  concerts  during  the  winter. 
Mr.  Stanbridge  is  building  a  splendid  organ  for  the  hall, 
which  (as  is  said  of  almost  all  new  organs)  "  will,  with- 
out doubt,  be  the  best,  as  well  as  the  largest  in  this 
country." 

England. 

BIRMINGHAM.  The  London  press  teems  with  lengthy 
reports  of  the  continuation  of  the  Festival.  AVe  resume 
our  abstract  with  the  evening  performance  of  the  first 
day  (Tuesday,  Sept.  7tli).  This  was  a  miscellaneous 
concert,  consisting  of  the  "  First  Walpurgis  Night,"  and 
a  selection  from  the  favorite  songs,  duets,  scenas,  over- 
tures, &c.,  of  the  last  London  season.  Mendelssohn's 
wild  and  picturesque  musical  poem,  though  over  an  hour 
long,  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention.  The 
Times  says  ; 

"  The  wonderful  power  of  the  stringed  instruments  in 
the  band  was  fully  shown  in  tlie  opening  instrumental 
movement  in  A  minor,  describing  stormy  weather  in  the 
Hartz  mountains  —  In  the  spring  chorus,  *No\v  May 
again'  —  and  in  the  incantation,  where  the  Druids 
frighten  the  Roman  soldiers  from  the  place  of  their 
religious  ceremonies.  We  have  seldom  heard  this  last 
wild  and  magnificent  scene  given  witli  more  overpower- 
ing effect.  It  must  be  owned  that  tlie  Birmingham 
sopranos  and  altos,  in  the  passage  in  A  minor,  '  Come 
with  torches,'  threw  into  shade  all  the  efforts  we  remem- 
ber on  the  part  of  the  lady-choristers  of  London  in  the 
Walpurgis  Nic/Iit,  whether  at  Exeter-hall  or  at  tlie  Han- 
over-square Rooms.  The  entire  perfoi-mance,  indeed, 
was  worthy  of  Mendelssohn,  and  of  this  great  festival, 
which  he  did  so  much  to  sustain  and  render  prosperous. 
The  sublime  chorus  at  the  end,-  '  Unclouded  now  the 
flame  is  bright,'  when  the  Druids,  having  scared  away 
their  enemies,  the  Romans,  chant  their  orisons  to  tlie  god 
of  nature,  unmolested,  delivered  with  appropriate  gran- 
deur and  solemnity,  was  a  fitting  and  effisctive  climax." 

Of  the  lesser  varieties  in  the  programme  the  same 
authority  remarks : 

"  The  only  encore  of  the  evening  was  awarded  to  the 
overture  of  Gidllaume  Tell,  which  was  played  with  extra- 
ordinary vigor  and  brilliancy.  The/n«;e  to  the  third  act 
of  Muise  was  spoiled  by  curtailments  that  reduced  it  to  a 
mere  skeleton.  Nevertheless  the  magnificent  voice  of 
Signor  Tamberlik  in  the  concluding  allegro,  produced,  as 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  an  effect  not  to  be  resisted. 
The  other  solo  parts  were  taken  by  Madame  Castellan, 
Mademoiselle  Bertrandi,  Signers  Belletti,  Polonini,  and 
Mr.  Lockey.  The  finale  from  the  third  act  of  Masaniello 
would  have  been  better  without  the  noisy  coda  which 
follows  the  prayer,  and,  away  from  the  stage,  is  devoid  of 
meaning.  Signor  Tamberlik  produced  a  highly  favora- 
ble impression  in  the  fine  air  from  Ftmst.  Mademoiselle 
Anna  Zerr,  in  the  variations  of  Proch,  accomplished 
feats  of  vocalization  which  justified  the  reputation  she 


enjoys  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  bravura  singers 

Signor  Belletti,  an  old  and  deserved  favorite  at  Biiming- 
hain,  in  the  air  from  the  Siege  de  Corinthe,  manifested 
those  qualities  which  have  justly  gained  him  the  title  of 
one  of  the  most  perfect  singers  of  Rossini's  florid  music. 
He  experienced  a  highly  flattering  reception.  The  long 
duct  from  the  Prophcte,  well  as  it  was  executed  by 
Mesdames   Viardot  and   Castellan,  was  wholly   out  of 

place  in  a  concert-room,  and  produced  little  effect 

The  Martin  duet  (by  Castellan  and  Tamberlik),  with  its 
animated  coda  '  0  santa  melodia  '  —  the  air  of  the  page, 
from  the  Huguenots  (by  Miss  Dolby)  —  the  air,  with 
chorus,  of  Sarastro,  from  the  first  firude  in  II  Flaulo 
Magico  (by  Herr  Formes)  —  the  romance,  '  Deh  vieni,' 
from  Figaro  (by  Madame  Novello)  —  and  last,  not  least, 
the  duet  for  violin  and  violoncello,  on  themes  from  Guil- 
Imune  Tell  (by  Sainton  and  Piatti),  Avere  among  the  gems 
of  the  concert.  A  line  apart  is  clue  to  Mile.  Bertrandi, 
W'ho  sang  the  Robert  ioi  que  faime  with  more  than  com- 
mon feeling,  and  richly  merited  the  applause  she  obtained. 
Madame  Castellan's  0  luce  di  quesV  animu  was  a  brilliant 
and  eflective  performance;  and  the  splendid  overture  to 
Jessonda  was  played  quite  as  well,  and  quite  as  well  de- 
served an  encore,  as  that  to  Guillaume  Tell.  To  conclude, 
Madame  Viardot's  version  of  t\\^  finale  from   Cenerentola 

—  largo  and  rondo  (Non  piu  mestaj  —  was  dexterous  and 
finished  to  the  last  degree;  but,  for  taste,  brilliancy, 
and  quality  of  voice,  it  was  a  very  long  way  behind  that 
of  Alboni,  who,  in  the  execution  of  this  singularly  effec- 
tive piece,  has  rendered  competition  impossible." 

Wednesday,  Second  Bay. — A  bright  sun,  and  the  streets 
all  animation.  The  morning. programme  Included  a 
Motet  (for  the  first  time)  by  Mendelssohn:  "  Savior  of 
Sinners;"  the  same  composer's  Posthumous  Oratorio: 
"  Christus;"  an  Anthem  by  Dr.  Wesley;  and  "The 
Creation.'-  Vp  to  this  moment,  the  Times  well  says,  it 
had  been,  strictly  speaking,  a  Mendelssohn  festival.  But 
this  seems  to  have  afforded  unanimous  satisfaction,  for 
really  the  English  enthusiasm  about  Mendelssohn  is  un- 
bounded. 

"  The  motet  of  Mendelssohn,  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country,  is  an  English  Protestant  version  (by 
Mr.  Bartholomew)  of  an  '  Ave  Maria,'  in  A  major,  com- 
posed many  years  ago.  The  score  is  for  eight  principal 
voices  (two  sopranos,  two  altos,  two  tenors,  and  two 
basses)  with  chorus,  accompanied  by  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  and  an  organ.  We  have  only  time  to  say  that 
it  Is  a  very  elaborate,  ingenious,  and  beautiful  piece  of 
writing.  The  public,  however,  was  quite  in  the  dark 
about  its  merits,  since  the  performance  this  morning  was 
anything  but  what  it  should  have  been. 

"  With  the  fragments  from  Christvs  the  case  was  other- 
wise. It  was,  we  believe,  the  intention  of  Mendelssohn 
to  compose  four  oratorios,  the  subjects  of  two  (St.  Paul 
and  Christus)  from  the  New,  and  of  two  (Elijah  and 
Isaiah)  from  the  Old  Testament.  That  only  two  of 
these  were  finished  is  well-known  —  St.  Paul  and  Elijah, 
one  from  the  New  and  one  from  the  Old  Testament. 
The  third  taken  in  hand  was  Christus;  during  the  pro- 
gress of  which  death  snatched  the  great  musician  away. 
What  was  finished  of  Christus  Is  provofcingly  little  —  the 
more  provokingly  since  it  raises  unbounded  anticipations 
of  excellence  and  perfection.  A  trio  in  G,  for  tenor  and 
two  basses,  ('  Say  where  is  He  born,  the  King  of  Judea,' 
we  give  the  titles  after  the  English  version  of  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew) —  a  chorus  in  E  flat,  '  There  shall  a  star  from 
Jacob  come  forth,'  ending  with  a  choj'ale  in  the  same  key 

—  a  scene,  composed  of  recitatives  and  choruses,  for 
Pontius  Pilate  and  the  Jews,  the  subject  being  the  un- 
-vvillingiiess  of  Pilate  to  deliver  up  Jesus,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Jews  to  crucify  him;  a  chorus  in  G 
minor,  '  Daughters  of  Zion ;'  and  a  chorale,  in  C,  '  He 
leaves  His  heavenly  portals.'  These,  luckily  individually 
finished  and  scored,  are  all  that  is  left  of  the  third  orato- 
rio of  Mendelssohn.  The  trio,  a  piece  of  flowing  and 
natural  melod}^  and  the  chorus  in  E  flat  —  a  strain  of 
transcendant  beauty  and  freshness  —  have  relation  to  the 
birth  of  the  Savior,  and  belong  to  the  epoch  when  the 
Wise  Men  of  the  East  set  out  on  their  journey  to  do  him 
homage.  The  scene  with  Pilate,  incomplete  as  a  scene, 
is*nevertheless  enough  to  show  that  it  would  have  sur- 
passed in  terrible  sublimity  all  the  previous  essays  of  the 
composer.  The  choras,  '  Crucify  Him,'  in  C  minor, 
though  brief,  is  a  tremendous  picture  of  a  blind  and  in- 
furiate mob,  giving  loose  to  bigotry  and  all  its  most  cruel 
and  ignorant  prejudices,  while  the  other  choruses  of  the 
people  are  in  their  way  equally  striking  and  impressive. 
The  recitatives  of  Pilate  are  extremely  fine,  and  forcibly 
convey  the  indecision  that  holds  him  In  suspense  —  the 
wish  to  save  an  Innocent  man  and  the  cowardice  that 
renders  him  the  abject  slave  of  the  mob.  In  plaintive 
and  pathetic  beauty  even  Mendelssohn  has  not  surpassed 
the  chorus  in  G  minor,  in  which  the  daughters  of  Zion 
are  admonished  to  '  weep  for  themselves.'  The  beauty 
of  the  melody,  the  novelty  of  the  orchestral  accompani- 
ments, and  the  richness  of  the  harmony  are  unparalleled. 
The  expression  of  the  passage,  '  For  surely  the  days  are 
coming  wdien  they  shall  exclaim  to  the  mountains,  fall 
down  upon  us,'  is  terrific,  the  change  of  harmony  on  the 
last  four  words  conveying  a  feeling  quite  as  novel  as  It  is 
profound.  The  last  chorale  having  reference  to  another 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Savior,  the  chief  incidents 
whereof  were  evidently  intended  to  be  embodied  in  the 
oratorio,  is  a  noble  and  simple  piece  of  harmony.  At 
present  we  can  say  no  more  about  the  fragments  of 
Christtis,  time  and  space  pressing;  but  there  can  he  little 


doubt  that  we  shall  have  other  opportunities  of  alluding 
to  them  at  greater  length,  for  they  represent  the  genius 
of  Mendelssohn  in  the'fullness  of  its  strength  and  majesty. 
The  impression  they  created  was  solemn  and  deep. 

"  The  anthem  (in  E  major)  of  Dr.  Wesley  was  unfortu- 
nately placed  between  the'  Christus  and  the  'Creation.  The 
sublimity  of  the  first  made  it  appear  insignificant,  while 
the  ad  cnptandum  tune  and  brilliancy  of  the  last  made 
too  favorable  a  contrast  to  the  dry  elaboration  of  the  an- 
them to  be  agreeable  to  its  admirers. 

"  The  performance  of  Haydn's  great  work  was 
throughout  admirable.  Mme.  Novello  and  Mme.  Castellan 
sang  both  so  ivell  that  the  friendly  rivalry  ended  in  a 
verdict  which  divided  the  palm  of  merit  equally  between 
them.  With  this  light  and  popular  oratorio  restrictions 
against  applause  are  difficult  to  enforce;  and,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  it  broke  out  successively  after  '  With  ver- 
dure clad'  (Madame  Novello,)  'In  native  worth '  (Mr. 
Sims  Reeves.)  'In  splendor  bright'  (Mr.  Lockey,)  and 
'Rolling  in  foaming  billows'  (Herr  Formes,)  all  of 
Avliich  were  given  in  first-rate  style.  In  the  last  the 
scale  of  superb -bass  notes,  through  which  Herr  Formes 
descends  to  the  double  D,  created  an  impression  that 
threatened  to  put  aside  the  edicts  of  committee-men  and 
set  decorum  at  defiance.  The  choruses  went  to  perfec- 
tion, and  the  band  was  in'eproacbable." 

The  second  Evening  Concert  opened  with  Mozart's 
"  Jupiter  "  Symphony,  (one  of  the  London  critics  has  it 
"the  splendid  symphony  from  'Jupiter'"!)  magnifi- 
cently played;  followed  by  morceaux  of  Italian  operaj 
Schubert's  "  Wanderer,"  &c.  But  the  great  novelty 
was  the  Finale  of  Mendelssohn's  unfinished  opera.  Lore- 
ley,  concerning  which  we  quote  the  Chronicle : 

"  Loreley  was  a  subject  to  which  Mendelssohn,  "wisely 
fastidious  (like  Meyerbeer,  and  unlike  too  many  other 
composers)  in  his  choice  of  a  libretto,  had,  after  much 
difficulty  In  obtaining  what  he  desired,  addressed  himself 
with  full  satisfaction.  The  poem  Is  from  the  pen  of 
Geibel,  a  popular  German  poet.  The  story  is  one  of  the 
hundred  romances  of  the  Rhine,  of  which  "river  Loreley  n 
one  of  the  spirits.  We  are  introduced  in  the  finale  in 
question  to  what  was  probably  intended  for  the  end  of 
the  first  act.  Leonora,  a  young  bride,  has  been  deceived 
and  abandoned,  while  her  love  was  in  Its  very  bloom  of 
freshness,  and  she  burns  for  a  terrible  vengeance.  She 
seeks  the  river  and  calls  upon  its  spirits  to  help  her. 
They  respond  to  her  cry,  and  promise  her  all  she  re- 
quires. She  asks  for  fatal  beauty,  and  powers  of  fasci- 
nation that  shall  enchant  the  senses  of  all  upon  whom 
she  may  choose  to  make  trial.  The  magic  gifts  are  pro- 
mised, and  the  price  —  for  she  avows  herself  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice  in  return  —  is,  that  she  shall  be 
wedded  to  the  Rhine,  and  give  her  affection  to  its  spirits. 
She  instantly  consents —  tears  her  veil,  in  type  of  the 
rending  of  her  love  from  all  she  loved  before  —  and  flings 
her  bridal  ring  into  the  stream.  The  finale  terminates 
with  a  reiterated  pledge  by  the  water  spirits  that  Leonora 
shall  have  vengeance. 

"  The  commencement  of  the  fragment  is  where  the 
groups  of  spirits  assemble.  It  opens  in  E  minor,  and  as 
fresh  flights  of  fays  arrive  from  the  water  and  from  the 
air,  the  music  seems  to  represent  the  bubbles  rising  to 
the  surface  of  the  stream  as  the  spirits  ascend  from  Its 
depths,  and  then  again  the  whirling  and  waving  of  wings. 
Next  there  Is  a  movement  in  A  minor,  in  which  their 
eager  and  mischievous  tendencies  are  set  forth ;  and  then 
you  are  hurried  along  in  a  perfect  storm,  as  the  spirits 
describe  their  rush  over  land  and  deep 

"  The  revelling  spirits  are  inteiTupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Leonora,  who  bewails  her  fate.  In  an  andante  in  F 
sharp  minor.  She  vehemently  demands  '  where  tarries 
the  justice  of  Heaven,'  and  the  spirit  chorus  twice 
echoes  her  indignant  words.  This  passage  is  full  of  lyri- 
cal passion  and  power.  She  makes  her  demand,  and  the 
least  educated  ear  can  hear  the  spirits  gathering  up 
around  her.  They  bid  her  tell  her  desire.  Her  solo  in 
answer  is  a  fiery,  hasty  piece  of  indignant  and  womanly 
utterance,  exceedingly  effective.  The  music  in  wdiich 
the  dread  stipulation  is  made  is  very  strange  and  ghastly, 
and  the  low,  slow,  and  fiendish  tone  of  the  spirits  thrills 
through  the  auditor.  There  is  a  fine  solemnity  about 
the  passage,  '  To  the  Rhine  thou  shalt  be  wedded,'  and 
Lcoriorn's  long  drawn  notas  on  '  Agreed  !  Thus ! '  as  slic 
rends  her  veil,  introduce  a  beautiful  and  most  affectingly 
written  passage,  in  which  she  resigns  .all  her  earthly  love. 
The  conclusion  of  the  scene  Is  heightened  with  a  burst 
of  wild  revengeful  exultation. 

"  The  whole  scene  is  full  of  beauty,  and  its  markedly 
dramatic  character  is  another  evidence  of  Mendelssohn's 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  lyrical 
drama.  It  occupied  but  a  very  brief  portion  of  the 
evening;  but  the  impression  it  created  wiU  not  easily  be 
obliterated." 

"Its  execution,  (the  Times  savs)  presented  much  that 
was  commendable,  but  left  quite  as  much  to  be  desired. 
Mme.  Novello  has  not  enough  of  passion  and  dramatic 
fire  for  the  principal  part,  w'ith  which,  nevertheless,  she 
took  infinite  pains. 

"  A  few  words  must  dismiss  the  second  part  of  the 
concert.  The  overture  to  Der  Freischiilz  was  encored  in 
a  tumult  of  applause,  and  not  less  genuine  ^\•^.s  the  unan- 
imous call  for  a  repetition  of  the  bravura  air  of  the 
Queen  of  Night  (Zmiberflote,)  which  Mile.  Anna  Zerr 
san"  with  wonderful  power  and  unerring  certainty  in  the 
extreme  high  notes.  Mr.  Lockey  gave  the  true  expres- 
sion to  the  devotion;il  song  of  Beethoven ;  and  Miss  Dol- 
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by  was  equally  at  home  in  the  quahit  old  air  of  Kossi, 
■which  she  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  making  pop- 
ular. The  trio  from  Guilmime  Tell  was  confined  to  the 
adagio,  in  which  the  resonant  voice  of  Tnmberlik  told 
■with  superb  effect.  Mr.  Frank  Ifori's  very  clever  and 
dramatic  scena,  admirably  sung  by  Mr.  Sims  Keeves, 
was  received  with  great  favor.  Fridolin  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  cantata,  with  chorus,  founded  on  Schiller's 
well-known  poem,  which  produced  so  great  an  effect 
last  year  at  the  Worcester  Festival.  The  music  of  Gluck 
gave  Mnie.  Viardot  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  her  fine 
powers  of  declamation  to  the  highest  advantage;  the 
duet  from  the  Hu(juenois,  by  Mme.  Castellan  and  For- 
mes, long  and  essentially  theatrical  as  it  is,  was  listened 
to  with  pleasure;  Tamb'erlik  sang  the  '  Re  del  Ciel '  su- 
perbly; and  Mile.  Bertrandi  again  attracted  favorable 
notice  by  her  careful  execution  of  the  aria  of  Elvira, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  vocal  compositions  of 
Mozart.  In  the  JinaU  to  the  second  act  of  Rossini's 
masterpiece,  the  solo  parts  were  sung  with  gi'eat  effect 
by  Tamberlik,  Polonini,  and  Fonnes. 
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New  Series  —  Change  of  Say  and  Hour* 

AFTERNOON  CONCEETS. 

AT  THE  MELODEON, 
By   tlie   ^xermania    Serenade    Baii«8, 

Every  "Wednesclay,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

[C7="  Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 

26  tf  G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader,  364  Tremont  St. 

Boston  Musical  Fnnd  goesety. 

THE  GOVERNIMENT  respectfully  announce  to  the  Musical 
Public  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  that  the  SIXTH  SERIES 
OF  PUBLIC  PERFORMANCES  Trill  commence  at  the  ME- 
LODEON^ on  Friday,  Sept.  I7th,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Packages  of  Rehearsal  Tickets  of  four  each,  at  50  cents  per 
package,  and  Single  Tickets  at  25  cents  each,  may  be  obtained 
at  the  principal  Music  Stores  and  Hotels,  and  at  the  door  on 
the  afternoon  of  performance ;  also  Subscription  Tickets,  at 
3p2  per  package  of  six  each  for  the  Concerts,  which  will  com- 
mence at  the  New  Music  Hall  as  soon  as  completed. 

Associate  Members  are  respectfully  notified  that  their  Tick- 
ets are  ready  for  delivery  at  No.  4  Amory  Hall,  as  also  all  the 
Tickets  above  named.  Per  order, 

24  tf  JOS.  N.  PIERCE,  Sec'y. 

The  CrerBnania  Blusical  Society 

RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  their  numerous  friends,  and 
the  public  in  general,  that  it  is  their  intention  to  remain 
the  coming  winter  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  purpose  of 
giving,  during  this  period,  a  series  of  TEN  CONCERTS,  (one 
Concert  every  two  weeks,)  like  those  given  by  them  during  the 
last  winter,  in  this  city,  at  which  they  will  produce  the  mas- 
terworks  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Hatdn,  Mendelssohn, 
Spohr,  Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  &c.,  such  as  Symphonies,  Over- 
tures, Quartets,  Quintets,  and  selections  from  the  Italian  and 
German  Operas,  Solos  on  almost  every  instrument  used  in 
their  Orchestra,  and  a  judicious  portion  of  lighter  music 

They  are  constantly  adding  to  their  already  large  Catalogue 
of  choice  Instrumental  Music,  the  latest  publications,  by 
which  they  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  entire  new  programmes 
for  every  Concert,  and  mostly  of  such  pieces  as  have  never 
before  been  performed  in  this  citj'. 

The  best  vocal  talent  available  will  be  engaged  for  the  Con- 
certs. Mil.  ALFRED  JAELL,  the  celebrated  and  unrivalled 
Pianist,  will  perform  at  all  of  our  Concerts  for  the  whole 
season.  The  Concerts  will  be  given  at  the  splendid  NEW 
MUSIC  HALL,  entrance  on  Winter  sireet  and  Bumstead  place. 

A  package  containing  Thirty  Tickets,  to  be  transferable, 
and  be  used  at  an}'  of  the  Ten  Subscription  Concert^,  ^10. 
Half  Packages,  Fifteen  Tickets,  3r5. 

Subscription  Lists  to  be  found  at  the  Hotels  and  Music 
Stores.  23  tf 

H.   S.   CUTLEE, 
Organist  at  the  ChMrcli  of  the  Advent. 

ADDRESS— No.   88  Tremont  St.,   Boston. 
22  tf 

Singing  and  Piano  Forte. 

MISS  FANNY  FRAZER 

ILL  be  happy  to  receive  hqj  pupils  on  and  after  Monday, 


w 


20th  inst.,  at  her  residence, 
25  3t  24  Bidjinch  Street,  corner  of  Allston. 


w 
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MOORE'S    IRISH    MELODIES, 

ITH  A   BIOGRAPmr    AND   PORTRAIT    OF   THOMAS 
MOORE.     Symphonies  and    Accompaniments,   by  Sir 
John  Stephenson. 

Prices :   Plain  binding,  8^2.    In  cloth,  emblematically  em- 
bossed, $3. 
Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON, 

25  tf  115  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

NEW    MUSIC. 

SCHUMANN'S   ALBUM  is  publishing  in  Four  Num- 
bers, by  GEO.  P.  IIEED  &  CO.     The  first  No.  is  now 
ready,  price  75  cents.  23  4t 

HARMONY  &.  THOROUGH  BASS. 

CZERNT'S  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,    .    .    Price,  60  cts. 
BUIIROWE'S  Thorough  Bass  Primer,  .    .        "38  " 
CORFE'S  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,    50  " 
WOODBURY'S  Elements  of  Musical  Composition,  60  " 

SCHNEIDER'S  Theory  of  Harmony,  .    .         .  26  " 

PubUshed  by  OLIVER  DITSON, 

25  tf  115  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Pianos  and  nielodeons  to  liCt. 

OLIVER~I)ITSON, 

3Iusic   Dealer,   115  AVasliiugton   St.,  Boston, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphincs, 
and  Reed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

N.   D.    COTTON, 

IMPOKTER  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  Frencli,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATEEIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

*#*    "Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR  OF  THE  PIANO -FORTE. 

ROOMS,  No.  1  Bulflnch,  comer  of  Court  Street.    Hours, 
from  12  to  2.    Letters  may  be  addressed  to  his  rooms,  or 
at  the  Revere  llomse.  25  tf 

NEW   SINGING    BOOK. 

THE  SIIVGIIVG  SCHOOI.  COMPA]VIO]V,  in  Two 
Parts.  Part  I.  contains  a  New  and  Easj'  Method  of  In- 
struction in  Vocal  Music,  and  more  than  One  Hundred  Songs, 
Duetts,  Glees,  &c.  Part  II.  consists  of  selections  of  Sacred 
Music  from  the  best  composers.  By  Joseph  and  Hoeace 
Bird. 

An  excellent  Manual  for  Schools  and  Choirs,  and  a  pleasant 
and  useful  book  for  amateurs  and  for  family  practice. 
Por  sale  by  the  booksellers  generally. 

RICE  &  KENDALL,  Puilishers, 
24  6t  16   Water   St.,   Boston. 

J.   CHICKERING, 
PIANO   FOBTE    MANUFACTCKEK, 

334:  "Washington    Street,  Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 
No.  34:4:  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  ^  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

H.   PERABEAU, 
PROFESSOR   OP   THE   PIANO -FORTE, 

]Vo.    1   Jefferson  Flaee,    S.  Bennet   St. 

Boston,  Sept.  18.  24  8t 

E.   H.  WADE, 

197  "Wasliiiigton   Street,   Boston. 

PTJBLISHEJR  Sl  dealer  IIV  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  Musical  Merchandise  of  everv  description.  Publisher 
of  BERTINI'S  METHOD  FOR  THE'pIANO. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Pianos,  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
CaPh  paid  for  Pianos.     PIANOS  TO  LET. 

E.  H.  AV'ade's  Catalogue  at  present  comprises  all  of  the 
Music  published  by  W.  U.  Oak£S,  C.  Bradlee  &  Co.  and 
A.  &  T.  P.  Ordway,  making  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  in  the  country  ;  ■whicli,  with  a  large  exchange  list,  enables 
him  to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  trade,  to  Seminaries,  to 
Professors  and' the  musical  public,  for  their  patronage. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

JOSEPH   L.   BATES, 

Wo.  139  Wasliington   Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Sta,tionery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
129  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

HEWS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  tosti- 
monials  from  distinguished  Mu.sical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  JtnrENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTALOZZIAIV  SCHOOIi  SOIVG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
Thi.s  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
PubUshed  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.,  Boston. 


%^  A.   N.   JOHNSON    respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  No.  36  School  Street, 

(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 


<'The  Last  Singing  Book.*' 

THE    MELOFiA    SACRA. 

Br  B.  F.  BAKER  and  A.  N.  JOHNSON. 

THIS  work  will  be  ready  about  the  first  of  August,  and  it 
is  believed  will  meet  the  real  wants  of  Music  Teacher^, 
Music  Societies,  and  Choirs,  better  than  any  work  ever  pub- 
lished.    Besides  an  unsurpassed  collection  of 

METER    TUNES    AND"  SET    PIECES, 
it  wiU  contain  the 

"ORATORIO  OP  DAVID," 

simplified  for  the  use  of  Musical  Societies  and  Conventions, 
with  an  ORGAN  or  PIANO  FORTE  ACOOMPANIMENT. 
Also, 

FIFTY-POUR    ORGAX    EVTERIiUDES, 
by  GEORGE  F.  BRISTOW,  Organist  and  Musical  Director  at 
St.  John's  Church,  New  York,  and  a 

Protestant  Episcopal  C]iiu*cli  SerTice, 
by  H.  S.  CUTLER,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Boston. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  Collection  of 
Sacred  Music  SUPERIOR  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
published  in  this  country.  To  secure  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, orders  should  be  sent,  as  early  as  possible,  to 

A.  N.  JOHNSON,  36  School  Street,  Boston,  or 
W.  B.  BILLINGS,  8  Park  Place,  New  York. 
Price,  $7  per  dozen.  20  tf 

HRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF   THE 

PIANOFORTE, SINGING  &-GUITAR, 

2  Seueca  St.,  corner  Harrison  Avenue. 

MR..  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Boston,  July  31.  3m 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  01?  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  Si!24  to  S14  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music- 

The  Nightin^ale''s  Nest,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it,  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.     Price,  3f6  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  Neiu  Instructions  for  ike  Piano;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  Julius  Knobr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.    Price,  S2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  fdrther  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Hatdn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  M.\sse3 
of  MozAHT,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Ton  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.     tf 

NEW    ORGAN   VOLUNTARIES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

Americaji  Church  Organ  Voluntaries. 

CAREFULLY  ARRANGED  expressly  for  the  use  of  Organ- 
ists who  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  extemporise 
with  ease,  by  H.  S.  Cutler,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  A.  N.  Johnson,  Organist  at  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston.  These  Voluntaries  are  mostly  arranged  in  close  har- 
mony, and  can  readily  be  played  at  sight  by  those  who  can 
play  common  church  music.  They  are  specially  adapted  to 
American  church  service  with  regard  to  length,  &c.  and  are 
sufficient  in  number  to  enable  any  Organist  to  use  them  ex- 
clusively if  desired.  Price  -ijil.  Forwarded  by  mail,  postage 
free,  for  $1.25. 

Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

14    tf  36  School  St.,  opposite  City  Hall. 
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A  BOSTON   LITERARY  JOURNAL, 

EDITED  BY  CHARLES  HALE. 
Published    Weekly    on    Saturdays. 

EACH  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  reading  matter, 
together  with  four  or  eight  pages  of  select  advertisements. 

Terms. — Two  dollars  -per  annum,  in  advance.  Single  num- 
bers five  cents  each.  Subs(Tibers  in  Boston,  Cambridge  and 
Charlestown  can  have  their  numbers  left  at  their  residences,  if 
desired.  Back  numbers  from  the  beginning  can  be  furnished, 
and  copies  of  the  first  volume  (26  numbers)  bound  in  cloth  or 
paper. 

The  postage  on  "  To-Day,"  for  distances  not  exceeding  fifty 
miles,  is  five  cents  a  quarter ;  and  so  for  all  other  distances,  it 
is  at  the  lowest  newspaper  rate,  but  must  be  paid  to  the  Post- 
master quarterly  in  advance. 

Advertisements,  books,  communications,  &c.  may  be  left 
with  the  publishers.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by,  and 
orders  should  be  addressed  to,  the  publishers.  Redding  &  Co., 
8  State-street,  Boston. 

Dextee  &  Brother,  43  Ann-streetj  General  Agents  in  New 
York.  '  Aug.  14. 

RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  lines.)  or  less,  first  insertion,     .    .  $0.50 
"  "  "  each  additional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .    .       60 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    OCTOBER    9,    1852. 


NO.  1. 


Dmigjjt'H  !lnitrnnl  nf  Jtoir, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
21  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TWO   DOLLARS  PER  ANKUM,   (iN  ADVANCE.) 

For  Rales  of  Adveriidng^  see  last  page. 
Postage,  if  paid  in  advance.^  for  any  distance  "within 
the  State,  thirteen  cents  a  year ;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty- 
six  cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these 
rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  School  St. 
By  REDDING  &  CO.,  8  Slate  St. 
"    GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13   Tremont  Row, 
"    DEXTER  &  BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"    SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  483  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
"    MASON  &  LAW,  23  Park  fiow,  New    York. 
"   6.  ANDRE,  229  Chestnut  St.,  Pldladelvhia. 
"    P.  D.  BENTEEN,  Baltimore. 
"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,   Cincinnati,   O. 
"   HOLBROOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  O. 

Persons  iviUing  to  become  Agents  for  procuring  sitbseribers, 
especially  Music- Dealers  and  Teacliers,  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Editor,  ns  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  commissions  allowed. 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Carl  Czemy  on  his  Relations  to  Beethoven, 
1801  to  1826. 


[Dear  D wight: —  Some  anecdotes  which  yon  quoted 
from  Cochs's  Musical  Miscellany,  attributed  to  Carl 
Czemy,  lead  me  to  translate  for  you  the  following  letter 
by  Czerny,  which  I  copied  with  my  own  hand  last  year 
in  Vienna.  In  none  of  the  many  English  publications, 
which  I  have  examined,  has  any  translation  of  this 
appeared. 

Czerny  was  born  February  21, 1791,  at  Vienna,  and 
was  therefore  20  years  younger  than  Beethoven. 

In  this  translation  no  attempt  has  been  made  at  ele- 
gance, especially  in  the  letters  of  the  mighty  master. 
Beethoven's  defective  early  education  is  exhibited  in  all 
his  letters,  and  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  making  a  trans- 
lation both  litei'al,  characteristic  and  intelligible. 

iVeio  Yorlc,  Sept.  25,  1852.  A.  iv.  T.] 

During  the  first  ten  years  my  relation  to  him 
was  that  of  a  scholar  to  his  master.  In  later 
years,  from  about  1810  onward,  the  relation,  on 
my  side,  became  that  of  the  deepest  reverence  for 
and  the  most  heartfelt  love  to  the  great  Master, 
whose  works  I  always  studied  with  pecuhar  satis- 
faction and  in  preference  to  others ;  and  on  his, 
that  of  the  most  sincere,  kindly  feelings,  which  — 
with  him  a  rare  thing  —  were  never  disturbed  by 
any  caprice.  For  the  most  part  he  was  pleased 
with  my  style  of  performing  his  compositions,  and 
often  gave  utterance  to  his  satisfaction.  I  also 
believe  that,  through  my  long  acquaintance  with 
him,  and  my  constant  attendance  upon  the 
Schuppanzigh  concerts,  I  acquired  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  spirit  of  his  works,  of  the  time  in 


which  they  should  be  played,  their  nice  shades  of 
expression  \humoristisclien  Nuancirungen],  &c.,  at 
that  time  when  he  was  understood  by  few.  Still 
he  reproved  every  mistake  with  a  salutary  frank- 
ness, which  will  ever  remain  unforgotten  by  me. 

As  I,  for  instance,  once  (in  1812)  at  one  of  the 
meetings  at  Schuppanzigh's  played  in  the  quintet 
with  wind  instruments,  I  allowed  myself,  with 
youthful  indiscretion,  to  make  various  changes  — 
adding  to  the  difiiculty  of  the  transition  passages, 
employing  the  upper  octaves,  &c.,  —  Beethoven 
rightly  upbraided  me  for  this  in  the  presence  of 
Schuppanzigh,  Llnke  and  the  other  accompanists. 
The  next  day  I  received  from  him  the  following 
note,  which  I  here  copy  exactly  after  the  original, 
now  lying  before  me. 

"Dear  Czeent:  —  I  cannot  see  you  to-day. 
To-morrow  I  will  come  myself  to  speak  with  you. 
I  broke  out  yesterday  so  —  I  was  very  sorry  when 
it  was  over,  but  you  must  forgive  this  in  an  author, 
who  would  rather  have  heard  his  work  precisely 
as  it  was  written,  however  beautifully  you  played 
in  other  resjjects.  I  shall,  however,  openly  make 
that  all  good  again,  with  the  violoncello  Sonata.* 

"  Be  assured  that  I  cherish  the  most  kindly  feel- 
ings toward  you  as  an  artist,  and"  shall  take  pains 
ever  to  prove[it]  to  you.     Your  true  friend, 

Beethoven." 

This  letter  did  more  than  all  else  to  cure  me, 
in  performing  his  works,  of  the  passion  to  allow 
myself  to  make  any  change  whatsoever,  and  I 
wish  that  it  might  prove  of  equal  influence  upon 
all  pianists. 

In  the  year  1815,  I  began,  at  his  request,  the 
instruction  of  his  nephew  Carl,  whom  he  had  just 
then  adopted,  and  from  that  time  forth,  I  saw 
him  almost  daily,  as  he  usually  came  to  my 
house  with  the  little  fellow.  I  am  also  in  the  pos- 
session of  many  letters  of  his  of  that  period,  of 
which  I  impart  one,  as  musically  noteworthy,  and 
Uke  the  other  exactly  copied  from  the  original. 

"  Mt  Dear  Czernt  :  -^I  pray  you  to  handle 
Carl  with  as  much  patience  as  possible,  even 
though  things  do  not  yet  go  as  you  and  I  may 
wish  ;  otherwise  he  will  accomplish  still  less ;  for 
(one  must  not  let  him  know  it)  for  he  is  by  the 
bad  arrangement  of  his  lessons  put  too  much  on 
the  stretch.f  Unfortunately  this  cannot  be  im- 
mediately changed ;  therefore  treat  him  as  much 

*  The  next  week  I  had  his  violoncello  Sonata  to  per- 
form with  Linke.  o.  c. 
t  Ilis  nephew  was  at  the  time  in  a  boarding  school.        I 


as  possible  with  love,  nevertheless  be  in  earnest. 
Better  results  will  then  follow  for  Carl  under 
these  really  unfavorable  circumstances. 

"  As  to  his  practising,  when  with  you,  I  pray  you 
after  he  has  once  caught  the  proper  fingering,  and 
can  play  in  time,  and  also  the  notes  pretty  cor- 
rectly, then  first  to  call  his  attention  to  the  matter 
of  execution ;  and  when  he  is  once  so  far  forward, 
not  let  hun  stop  for  slight  errors,  but  call  his  atten- 
tion to  them  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  Although  I 
have  given  but  few  lessons,  I  have  always  pursued 
this  method.  It  soon  forms  musicians,  which  in 
fact  is  one  of  the  noblest  objects  of  art,  and  is 
less  wearying  to  both  master  and  pupil.  In  cer- 
tain passages,  such  as 
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I  wished  occasionally  to  have  all  the  fingers  em- 
ployed ;  also  in  such  as  these : 


So  that  the  player  may  glide  over  them  \_damit 
man  dergleiclien  schleifen  hSnne'].  True  enough, 
such  passages  sound,  as  they  say,  "  pearl  played  " 
or  "  like  a  pearl,"  with  fewer  fingers,  but  one 
wishes    occasionally    a    different    workmanship 

(geschmiede}  ~ .     At  another  time  more. 

I  wish  you  to  receive  all  this  with  the  love,  with 
which  only  I  have  said  or  thought  it,  at  all  events 
I  am  and  shall  ever  remain  your  debtor.  May 
my  sincerity  moreover  serve  as  a  pledge  to  you 
of  the  future  discharge  of  what  I  owe  you,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible.  .  .  .       Your  sincere  friend, 

Beethoven." 

Well  worthy  of  note  in  this  interesting  letter, 
is  the  very  correct  opinion,  that  one  must  not 
weary  the  talent  of  a  scholar,  by  being  too  par- 
ticular in  trifles —  (in  regard  to  which,  nnich,  I 
grant,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  pupil) — 
as  well  as  the  characteristic  finger  exercises  and 
their  influence  upon  execution. 

Still  more  valuable,  by  far,  were  B.'s  oral  re- 
marks upon  musical  matters  of  all  kinds,  upon 
other  composers,  etc.,  concerning  whom  he  always 
expressed  himself   with    the  greatest    decision. 
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pointed  and  often  caustic  wit,  and  ever  from  that 
lofty  point  of  view,  on  which  his  genius  placed 
him,  and  from  which  he  surveyed  the  Art.  His 
judgment,  therefore,  even  in  regard  to  classic 
names,  was  for  the  most  part  severe,  and  was 
uttered  with  the  feehng  of  his  equality  to  them. 
At  a  lesson,  which  I  once  gave  to  his  nephew,  he 
said  to  me : 

"  You  must  not  think  that  you  are  doing  me  a 
pleasure,  when  you  give  him  pieces  of  mine  to 
practice.  I  am  not  so  childish  as  to  wish  anything 
of  the  sort.  Give  him  what  you  think  will  be 
for  his  good." 

I  mentioned  Clementi. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  "  Clementi  is  right  good," 
and  added,  laughing,  "  Give  Carl,  for  the  present, 
that  which  is  according  to  rule,  until  he  at  length 
comes  to  that  which  is  irregular." 

After  such  odd  fancies,  which  he  conti'ived  to 
bring  into  almost  every  speech,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  bursting  out  into  a  sliout  of  laughter. 
The  critics  having  at  a  former  period  often  re- 
proached him  with  his  disregard  of  the  rules,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  joking  about  it  with  great 
humor. 

At  that  time  (1816)  I  began  to  have  music 
meetings  on  Sundays  at  my  house  for  the  benefit 
of  my  numerous  pupils,  in  the  presence  of  a  very 
select  circle  of  friends,  which  were  continued  for 
several  years.  Beethoven  was  almost  always 
present,  and  extemporized  several  times  with 
friendly  willingness,  and  with  all  that  richness  of 
ideas,  which  distinguished  his  improvisations  as 
much  as,  yes,  often  more  than,  his  written  works. 

Since  on  these  occasions  his  works  were  for  the 
most  part  performed  and  he  gave  the  time,  I  be- 
lieve that  on  this  point  I  am  fully  acquainted  with 
the  master's  will  in  relation  to  his  works  —  even 
the  Sj'mphonies,  which  were  often  performed 
arranged  for  two  pianos.* 

Having  become  compelled  (about  1820)  to  add 
the  labors  of  a  composer  to  those  of  instruction, 
to  which  until  that  time  I  had  exclusively  devoted 
myself,  I  was  compelled  to  give  up  these  music 
parties,  as  every  minute  of  my  time  now  became 
employed. 

Still,  I  continued  to  see  Beethoven  very  often, 
especially  at  Baden,f  where  he,  as  well  as  I  with 
my  parents,  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  each 
summer,  and  where  I  often  went  with  him  to  walk, 
sometimes  dined,  etc.  Two  days  before  his  death 
I  visited  him  once  more  for  the  last  time,  with 
Haslinger,  Pieringer,  and  some  others,  and  re- 
ceived for  the  last  time  the  pressure  of  his  hand. 

Some  weeks  afterward  I  was  a  member  of  the 
commission,  which  looked  through  his  musical 
effects,  and  sorted  them  for  the  approaching  auc- 
tion. Carl  Czekny. 

Sept.  16th,  1845. 
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For  Dwigbt's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Piano-Forte. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  the  Piano-Forte  is  now  an 
instrument  so  widely  and  generally  used,  a  sketch 
of  its  origin  and  history  may  not  be  amiss  to  the 
readers  of  your  valuable  journal. 

The  piano  undoubtedly  takes  its  form  from  a 

*  About  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  Schindler  had 
excited  a  violent  controversy  in  Germany  as  to  the  proper 
time  in  which  B.'s  works  should  be  played.  He  iiad,  in 
a  very  ungentlemanly  manner  at  least,  found  fault  with 
the  time  given  to  a  Symphony  at  a  great  festival  on  the 
Rhine. — t. 

t  A  watering  place  near  Vienna,  not  Baden-Baden. — t. 


harp,  inserted  in  a  case,  whose  strings  were  first 
set  in  motion  by  goosequills,  and  afterwards  by 
hammers  by  means  of  the  keys  as  we  see  it  now. 
The  name  piano-forte  (soft-loud)  was  given  to  it 
from  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be  played 
soft  or  loud. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  Clav- 
ecin alone  was  used  ;  and  before  this  the  Spinnette, 
Clavicembalo,  etc.,  whose  strings  were  pinched  by 
parts  of  goosequills  on  account  of  their  elasticity, 
resembling  much  a  toothpick.  Silbermann,  an 
oi'gan  manufacturer  in  Germany,  perfected  the 
old  Clavecin,  which  was  utterly  incapable  of  being 
used  with  any  degree  of  piano  or  forte,  into  the 
piano  as  we  know  it  now,  and  it  was  on  those 
pianos  that  John  Sebastian  Bach  played  in  Berlin 
befoi'e  the  music-loving  Frederic  the  Great. 
Silbermann  died  in  1756,  the  year  of  Mozart's 
birth.  The  color  of  the  keys  on  those  instruments 
was  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  m  these  days, 
and  all  old  organs  in  Germany,  France  and  Italy, 
have  the  under  keys  black  and  the  upper  ones 
white. 

The  Grand  Piano,  or  FlUgel,  also,  as  the  Ger- 
mans call  it,  did  not  take  its  present  form  until  it 
had  been  built  with  the  strings  running  upwards 
in  a  perpendicular  line,  resembling  in  shape 
somewhat  a  girafie,  from  which  animal  it  received 
its  name  ;  but  its  shape  and  action  being  not  very 
desirable,  Streicher,  in  Vienna,  changed  it  to  the 
present  form.  In  France,  Sebastian  Erard  was 
one  of  the  first  to  make  grand  pianos  (piano  a 
queue),  and  in  England,  Broadwood.  The  Vienna 
pianos  have  a  much  lighter  touch  than  either  En- 
glish or  French,  and  not  so  much  volume  of 
sound  as  the  two  last  mentioned.  The  founder 
of  a  school  of  pianists  is  Muzio  Clementi,  born  in 
Rome  1752;  he  settled  in  London  and  had 
amongst  others.  Hummel,  T.  B.  Cramer  and  John 
Field,  as  pupils.  Charles  Meyer,  pupil  of  Field, 
sustains  in  Russia  the  reputation  of  dementi's 
school ;  but  his  best  scholar.  Hummel,  was  des- 
tined to  surpass  by  far  his  master  and  to  found  a 
school  of  German  pianists  in  Vienna,  dementi's 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum  is  the  basis  of  all  later 
studies  for  the  piano,  as  Cramer's,  Bertini's,  &c., 
and  ought  to  be  well  known  by  all  who  profess  to 
study  the  piano  thoroughly  and  expect  to  attain  a 
masterly  execution.  His  Gradus  is  as  valuable 
for  the  pianist  as  Bach's  "  Well-tempered  Clavi- 
chord "  for  the  organist  in  the  severe  style,  de- 
menti's school  is  remarkable  for  its  legato  stjde,  its 
beautiful  method,  and  its  elegance  and  purity. 

Hummel's  school  in  Germany  is  essentially  the 
same,  only  carried  farther  and  more  difficult ;  his 
principal  scholars  are  Ries,  Moscheles,  Pixis, 
Mendelssohn,  Hiller,  Benedict,  etc.  Hummel's 
finest  compositions  are :  the  Septuor,  op.  74,  the 
masterwork  of  all  piano  compositions  with  other 
instruments ;  his  Concertos  in  A  and  B  minor, 
and  A  flat ;  his  Trios,  principally  the  one  dedi- 
cated to  Cramer,  in  E  major  ;  his  brilliant  Rondos 
with  orchestral  accompaniment ;  his  Sonatas  op. 
13  and  81 ;  his  Fantasia  op.  18  ;  and  the  famous 
Sonata  for  four  hands,  op.  92.  Hummel  was  one 
of  the  greatest  improvisators  on  the  piano,  and  as 
Mozart's  favorite  pupil  in  harmony  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  orchestra  may  be  ranked  equal 
with  Beethoven.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  he  lived  in  the  same  period  with  Beethoven, 
otherwise  he  would  have  given  Symphonies  to 
the  world  ;  but  his  modesty  prevented  him  from 
rivalling  Beethoven  in  this  field  of  art  and  directed 


his  genius  mostly  to  piano  works,  with  and  without 
orchestra.  In  these  he  is  unrivalled.  Take  his 
A  minor  Concerto  for  example,  what  a  unity  of 
form,  what  a  treatment  of  the  orchestra  !  truly, 
it  is  worthy  of  Mozart  himself. 

Amongst  all  musicians  the  pianist  ought  to  regard 
himself  as  privileged,  because  independently  of 
their  especial  compositions,  the  greatest  men,  as 
Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber, 
Onslow,  etc.,  have  written  for  the  piano.  These 
eminent  artists  have  not  considered  the  piano 
under  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  pianists ;  the 
piano  was  for  them  a  means,  while  for  the  latter 
it  is  their  end.  We  have  from  Mozart  seventeen 
volumes  of  piano  music  ;  about  twenty  Concertos, 
two  of  which  are  for  two  pianos ;  those  Concer- 
tos with  orchestra  ohligato  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
beauty. 

Beethoven  has  composed  about  one  hundred 
Works  for  the  piano.  Nothing  can  bo  finer  than  his 
Concertos  in  E  flat  and  G  major ;  the  orchestra  is 
there  treated  as  one  ought  to  expect  from  the 
author  of  the  immortal  Symphonies.  His  Trios, 
Sonatas  with  violin  and  'cello,  are  models  of  their 
kind;  his  Symphonies  have  been  arranged  for 
the  piano  by  Himimel  and  Kalkbrenner,  and  for 
two  performers  by  Czerny,  as  those  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart  likewise. 

The  four-hand  Sonatas  by  Onslow  contain 
beauties  of  the  first  order.  What  richness !  and 
this  is  not  yet  all,  because  the  works  for  the  thea- 
tre and  church  can  be  reproduced  on  the  piano. 
What  an  admirable  instrument,  on  which  one  can 
with  his  ten  fingers  interpret  the  sublime  crea- 
tions of  so  many  masters  !  This  is  an  orchestra 
which  you  have  under  your  hands ;  you  can  con- 
duct it  with  such  an  ensemble  and  expression,  that 
It  doubles  the  eff'ect  of  the  execution.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  octave  with  its  black  keys  contains  the 
whole  harmonic  system  under  your  hand,  and 
seems  to  me  a  real  wonder  of  intelligence. 

Let  us  hear  now  what  Hummel  says  in  his 
celebrated  Instruction  Book  on  the  art  of  learning 
and  teaching  the  piano  :  "  The  piano  forte  is,  at 
present,  more  generally  used  than  any  other 
musical  instrument,  and  with  reason  ;  for  it  is  less 
likely  than  any  other  to  prove  injurious  to  the 
health  of  even  the  feeblest  individual,  and  has, 
besides,  this  important  advantage :  that  the  per- 
former does  not  require  the  cooperation  of  any 
other  instrument  to  produce  the  fullest  and  most 
perfect  harmony.  These  valuable  qualities,  added 
to  the  extensive  compass  which  it  has  acquired 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  have  contributed  to 
introduce  it  into  universal  favor  and  use,  and  have 
given  birth  to  that  high  degree  of  execution  upon 
it,  now  so  generally  diffused. 

"  Since  the  whole  edifice  of  instruction  depends 
upon  the  first  principles  laid  down  as  a  founda- 
tion, parents,  in  the  choice  of  a  master,  should 
direct  their  attention  less  towards  cheapness  of 
instruction,  than  to  ascertain  that  he  possesses  the 
following  qualifications :  1 .  That  he  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  one 
who  has,  himself,  received  the  best  instructions  ; 
because  evil  habits,  arising  in  the  commencement, 
through  neglect,  are  not  to  be  laid  aside  at  a  later 
period  without  gi'eat  difficulty,  and  sometimes 
continue  altogether  incurable.  2.  That  his 
method  of  instruction  is  good  and  intelligible.; 
that  he  conducts  himself  towards  children  with 
patience  and  kindness,  etc.  For  the  first  half  year, 
and,  if  possible,  for  even  the  first  entire  year, 
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every  beginner  requires  one  hour's  daily  instruc- 
tion ;  because  the  pupil  is,  as  yet,  incapable  of 
assisting  himself,  and  if  left  too- long  alone,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that,  by  contracting  bad  habits,  he  will 
rather  injure  than  benefit  himself." 

We  hope  these  -words  addressed  by  such  a 
master  to  parents  and  teachers,  will  not  be  spoken 
in  vain.  Hummel's  method  has  been  translated 
and  re-published  here  in  Boston,  by  David  Paine, 
some  years  ago.  p. 
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Theatrical  Statistics  of  Paris. 

There  are  five-and-twenty  theatres  in  I^aris. 
Those  now  open  contain  about  34,000  places. 
The  number  of  persons  who  attend  these  theatres 
is  reckoned  at  about  20,000  every  evening. 
Three-quarters  of  these  pay  the  full  price ;  a 
quarter  enter  gratuitously,  or  at  a  reduced  scale 
of  admission. 

Besides  these  five-and-twenty  theatres,  there 
are,  in  Paris,  156  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, such  as  cafe's  spectacles,  cafe's  li/riques,  pub- 
lic balls,  &c.,  visited,  on  an  average,  by  24,000 
persons  daily. 

During  the  last  forty  years,  the  gross  receipts 
of  all  the  establishments  comprised  in  both  these 
categories  have  varied  from  11  to  1 5  millions  of 
francs  a  year.  With  regard  to  the  theatres  more 
particularly,  the  receipts,  which  amounted  to 
4,800,000  francs  in  1810,  rose  to  9,864,000  francs 
in  1849.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however, 
that  the  financial  position  of  each  theatre  was 
better  in  the  latter  year  than  in  the  former,  for, 
in  the  first  case,  the  sum  mentioned  was  only  di- 
vided among  ten  theatres,  while  in  the  last  it  was 
shared  among  five-and-twenty ;  but  of  course  a 
greater  number  of  individuals  subsisted  upon  the 
public  taste  for  amusement. 

The  number  of  actors  in  all  France  is  about 
6,000,  of  whom  Paris  alone  supports  2,043. 
These  are  divided  into  1,142  men  and  901  women, 
for  all  kinds  of  dramatic  representations.  They 
are  sub-divided  into  893  actors  and  actresses,  552 
choristers  or  figurantes,  and  698  supernumeraries. 

It  has  been  reckoned  that  the  actors  and  ac- 
tresses receive  annually  3,002,340  francs,  the 
choristers  377,450  francs,  and  the  supernumera- 
ries 155,200  francs. 

The  musicians  employed  in  the  orchestras  of 
the  five-and-twenty  theatres  form  a  total  of  639 
persons.  Their  annual  salaries  are  601,050 
francs. 

Besides  the  persons  already  mentioned,  there 
are  a  great  number  employed  in  the  internal  ser- 
vice of-  the  theatres ;  such  are  the  box-ofiice 
keepers,  the  check-takers,  the  hall-porters,  the 
wardrobe-keepers,  cleaners,  &c.  Their  num- 
ber is  reckoned  at  575,  namely,  520  men  and  55 
women.  Their  salaries  amount  to  350,000  francs 
a-year. 

We  must  not,  in  our  list,  omit  an  interesting 
class,  namely,  the  women  who  open  the  boxes,  all 
the  box-keepers  in  Paris  being  females.  There 
are  467  of  them  employed  in  the  five-and-twenty 
theatres.  The  greater  portion  of  them  receive 
nothing  for  their  services  save  what  they  obtain 
in  the  shape  of  voluntary  donations  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there  are 
only  two  theatres,  and  those  two  theatres  placed 
at  the  two  opposite  ends  of  the  dramatic  ladder, 
which  form  an  exception  to  this  rule.  These  two 
theatres  are  the  Come'die  Francaise  and  the  Petit 
Lazari,  where  the  box  openers  are  paid  so  much 
a  year.  Everywhere  else  the  only  hope  they 
have  of  obtaining  a  dinner  on  the  morrow  is 
founded  upon  their  receipts  for  taking  care  of  the 
bonnets  and  cloaks,  and  for  furnishing  the  ladies 
with  little  footstools  to  rest  their  feet  on. 

The  administration  of  the  various  theatres 
gives  employment  to  125  persons,  namely,  man- 
agers, stage-managers,  inspectors,  treasurers,  sec- 
retaries, copyists,  &c.  If  wc  add  to  these  the 
prompters  and  the  musical  copyists,  who  are  55 
in  number,  we  obtain  a  total  of  180  persons  em- 
ployed, and  receiving  390,000  francs  a-year. 
Such  is  a  list  of  those,  more  or  less  directly 


gaining  their  livelihood,  either  on  the  stage  itself 
or  in  the  administration.  We  have  now  to  con- 
sider the  work-people,  of  whom  there  are  630 ; 
470  men,  and  160  women,  who  may  be  divided 
as  follows:  — 140  tailors,  costumiers,  &c.,  160 
machinists,  80  carpenters,  25  blacksmiths,  30  car- 
petmen,  35  scene  painters,  150  dressmakers  for 
women's  dresses,  and  10  women  to  sew  carpets. 
The  sum  total  of  the  salaries  of  these  work- 
people is  589,000  francs  a-year ;  most  of  them 
are  paid  annually. 

The  number  of  hairdressers  and  wigmakers  in 
the  different  theatres  of  Paris  is  70 ;  80  persons 
gain  their  subsistence  by  taking  care  of  the 
cloak-rooms.  In  this  account  we  have  not  men- 
tioned a  number  of  individuals  who  are  employed 
only  occasionally. 


The  New  Italian  Oeatokio.  A  London 
paper  translates  the  following  passage  from  the 
Gazette Musicale,  rcgariing IlJMciestro  Raimondi's 
oratorio,  just  produced  at  Rome  : 

'■  The  first  part,  entitled  Potipliar,  includes  the 
incidents  of  that  episode,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
Joseph.  The  second  part,  entitled  Joseph ,  compre- 
hends the  history  of  his  triumph  and  of  his  power. 
The  third  and  last  part,  entitled  Jacob,  and  com- 
prising the  death  of  the  patriarch,  forms  the  com- 
pletion of  the  poem.  The  execution  demands 
three  orchestras,  and  as  many  choruses,  entirely 
distinct.  Thus,  when  the  first  part  is  terminated, 
orchestra  and  chorus  become  spectators,  and  so, 
too,  with  the  second  part.  It  is  only  at  the  end 
of  the  third  oratorio  that  is  developed  the  princi- 
pal idea  of  the  composer,  in  the  simultaneous 
execution  by  the  several  orchestras  and  choruses 
of  the  three  oratorios,  already  heard  separately, 
and  written  in  different  teinpi.  The  wonder  is, 
that  these  distinct  works,  executed  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  harmonize  entirely.  The  entire  mass 
of  executants  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  num- 
ber, about  seventy  singers  to  each  chorus  and  fifty 
to  each  orchestra.  One  mass  is  placed  in  the 
usual  theatrical  orchestra,  the  other  two  on  the 
stage  of  the  Teatro  Arejentlno,  separated  with 
some  interval.  Great  admiration,  m  particular, 
is  excited  by  a  chorus  of  female  voices,  accom- 
panied by  five  harps,  and  supported  by  the  three 
orchestras.  The  solo  of  the  tenor  in  the  fii-st 
oratorio,  and  that  of  the  basso  in  the  third,  sung 
by  CoUini,  are  especially  admired."  The  para- 
graph whence  the  above  details  are  paraphrased 
mentions  other  peculiarities  in  this  strange  work. 
The  execution  of  it  lasted  six  hours,  and  the 
choruses  are  sung  by  amateurs.  We  had  hoped 
that  the  maestro  might  possibly  prove  to  be  a  young 
composer.  The  reverse,  however,  is  the  case. 
The  Chevalier  Ralmondi  is  the  same  who  has 
been  long  known  as  among  the  minor  celebrities 
of  musical  Italy,  being  now,  say  the  journals,  in 
his  sixty-sLxth  year. 


Music  IN  England.  The  organ-builders  of 
England  may  be  taken  at  400  in  number,  and 
putting  their  gross  returns  at  £500  per  annum 
each,  we  have  £200,000  a  year  in  this  branch 
alone.  The  materials  used  by  them  are  pine, 
mahogany,  tin  and  lead.  The  materials  employed 
by  the  piano  forte  maker  are  oak,  deal,  pine, 
mahogany,  and  beech,  besides  fancy  woods ;  baize, 
felt,  cloth,  and  leather,  brass,  steel,  and  iron.  Of 
the  two  leading  houses  in  this  branch,  the  Messrs. 
CoUard  sell  annually  1600  instruments,  and  the 
Messrs.  Broadwood  2300,  which,  at  the  very  low 
average  of  60  guineas,  gives,  as  the  annual  busi- 
ness of  these  two  firms  only,  about  £250,000.  If 
the  whole  number  of  piano  forte  makers  of  Lon- 
don, about  200,  is  taken  into  account,  the  annual 
return  in  this  trade  cannot  be  less  than  £1,000,000. 
Violins,  and  instruments  of  that  class,  are  almost 
entirely  imported,  the  prejudice  being  in  favor  of 
the  foreign  makers.  The  annual  import  duty  on 
them  is  probably  not  less  than  £45,000.  The 
cost  of  the  wind  instruments  required  for  a  regi- 
mental band,  exclusive  of  drums  and  fifes,  was 
said  to  be  £224,  and  as  there  are  in  all  about  400 
regiments,  the  capital  represented  by  these  is 
nearly   £100,000.      The   number   of    workmen 


employed  by  Messrs.  Broadwood  and  Collard  re- 
spectively is  575  and  400  ;  these  are  all  more  or 
less  skilled  workmen,  some  of  them  to  a  very  high 
degree.  It  is  probable  that  the  wages  of  the  arti- 
zans  employed  in  this  trade  do  not  amount  to  less 
than  £500,000  per  annum.  The  great  power 
exerted  by  music  is  evidenced  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  musical  and  choral  societies,  both  instru- 
mental and  vocal,  which  exist,  as  well  as  by  the 
large  and  increasing  audiences  which  are  attracted 
to  their  public  performances.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  mfluence  is  in  a  right  direction, 
and  that  by  it  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people  is  being  elevated  and  improved.  In  the 
fifteen  years  during  which  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  has  been  established,  271  concerts  have 
been  given,  attended  by  more  than  610,000  per- 
sons. —  London  Musical  World. 


I^°  The  lovers  of  Mozart's  memory  —  and 
who  can  be  otherwise  ?  —  are  now  gratified  with 
an  engraving  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  from  the 
original  portrait  of  the  great  maestro  by  Henry 
Tischbein,  done  when  Mozart  resided  at  Man- 
heim  in  1777-8.  The  original  portrait  came  by 
accident  into  the  possession  of  M.  Andre,  the 
music-seller,  at  Frankfort,  and  was  said  by  two 
or  three  friends  of  Mozart,  still  living  in  1851,  to 
be  a  perfect  likeness. 


I^°  A  congress  of  German  stenographers  has 
just  been  held  at  Munich,  which  was  attended  by 
sixty  members  of  the  profession.  One  of  the 
members,  M.  Baumgartner,  of  Vienna,  describes 
a  sj'stem  of  musical  stenography  invented  by  him, 
by  means  of  which,  as  he  said,  the  most  compli- 
cated musical  compositions  can  be  written  down 
during  their  execution.  Trials  of  the  system 
were  made  in  presence  of  the  members  and  of 
many  musical  artists,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
succeeded  perfectly. 


The  Latin  Words  of  the  Requiem,  with  a 
Translation. 

A  recent  number  of  the  National  Intelligencer 
has  an  instructive  article  upon  the  old  Latin 
rhymed  verses  of  the  Catholic  Church,  prompted 
by  the  appearance  in  London  of  a  work  entitled: 
"  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  chiefly  lyrical,  selected 
and  arranged  for  use  ;  with  Notes  and  Introduc- 
tion :  by  RiCHAED  Chenevix  Teench,  M.  A. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  ever  felt  the 
solemn  thrill  and  heavenly  fascination  of  the  in- 
spired strains  of  Mozart's  Requiem,  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  following : 

We  pass,  in  conclusion,  to  notice  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  literary  history  and  fortunes  of  one 
of  the  choicest  specimens  of  this  media;val  Latin 
verse,  and  for  this  purpose  select  the  Prosa, 
which  is  doubtless  the  best  known  to  the  widest 
circle  of  readers;  we  mean  the  Dies  Irce  of 
Thomas  de  Celano ;  for  to  him  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  ascribe  its  authorship,  without  at  present  en- 
tering into  the  controversy  which  has  been  waged 
on  this  subject,  deeming  it  suflicient  merely  to 
state  that  the  claims  of  Thomas  de  Celano  have 
been  vindicated  by  those  whose  research  and 
scholarship  best  entitle  them  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  on  this  vexed  question — by  Lisco,  and 
Mohnike,  and  Geiseler.  Neither  do  our  limits 
permit  us  to  discuss  the  three  rival  lections  of  this 
celebrated  hymn,  that  of  the  Mantuan  marble, 
the  text  of  Hasmmorlin,  or  the  Roman  missal, 
though  we  rather  incline  with  Daniel  to  believe 
that  the  last  contains  it  in  the  shape  which  it  bore 
on  first  leaving  the  hands  of  its  composer,  instead 
of  being  the  residuum  of  two  successive  revisions. 

Of  this  majestic  hymn  Daniel  has  forcibly  said, 
"  quot  sunt  verba  tot  pondera,  immo  tonitrua,"  and 
justly  ranks  it  as  the  highest  ornament  of  sacred 
poetry,  and  a  most  valuable  heir-loom  of  the 
Latin  church :  for  even  they,  he  adds,  to  whom 
the  Latin  hymns  of  the  church  are  wholly  un- 
known, at  least  know  of  this,  and  if  any  are 
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found  so  destitute  of  taste  and  culture  as  not  at 
all  to  appreciate  the  sweetness  of  sacred  melody, 
he  thinks  even  these  must  be  charmed  by  its 
thrilling  strains.  It  is  not  diiBcult  to  understand 
or  explain  the  wide  and  general  populnrity  which 
it  has  enjoyed.  The  metre  or  rhythm  so  grandly 
devised,  of  which  Mr.  Trench  remembers  no 
other  example ;  the  solemn  effect  of  the  triple 
assonances  having  been  well  likened  by  Guericke 
to  blow  following  blow  of  hammer  on  the  anvil ; 
the  aptness  of  the  cadence  to  the  subject-matter ; 
the  deep  and  mighty  flow  of  the  verse,  liketidal 
waves  in  a  swelling  sea ;  and,  above  all,  the  inim- 
itable dignity,  gravity,  and  condensation  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  have  all  conspired  to  give  the  Dies 
Ir^  a  high  place — indeed,  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  world  of  sacred  song. 

The  first  mention  of  this  prosa,  or  sequentia, 
as  it  is  convertibly  and  technically  called,  is  in  a 
work  of  Bartholomew  of  Pisa,  who  died  in  1401. 
It  is  found  by  Daniel  in  all  the  Italian  missals, 
but  fi'om  their  date  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not 
come  into  general  use  as  a  part  of  the  church 
~  service  earlier  than  the  16,th  century  :  and,  as  its 
author  was  a  minorite  friar,  it  doubtless  obtained 
its  currency  throughout  Europe  from  the  missals 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  as  did  also  the  Stabax 
Mater. 

"  It  is  not  wonderful,"  says  Mr.  Trench,  in  a 
note  on  this  hymn,  "  that  a  poem  such  as  this 
should  have  continually  allured  and  continually 
defied  translators.  We  have  several  versions  in 
English,  beginning  with  one  by  Crashaw,  in  his 
Steps  to  the  Temple,  London,  1648;  it  is  in  qua- 
trains, and  rather  a  reproduction  than  a  transla- 
tion." 

It  was  also  rendered  into  English  by  the  Earl 
of  Roscommon,  and  Johnson  tells  us,  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  that  the  dying  Earl  uttered  in  his 
last  moments  with  great  energy  two  lines  of  his 
own  version.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  also  intro- 
duced an  English  version  of  a  few  of  its  opening 
stanzas  into  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  in 
his  correspondence,  writing  to  a  brother  poet, 
Crabbe,  he  holds  the  following  language : 

"  To  my  Gothic  ear,  the  Stabat  Mater,  the 
Dies  Ik^,  and  some  of  the  other  hymns  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  are  more  solemn  and  afl'ecting 
than  the  fine  classical  poetry  of  Buchanan  ;  the 
one  has  the  gloomy  dignity  of  a  Gothic  church, 
and  reminds  us  constantly  of  the  worship  to 
which  it  was  dedicated ;  the  other  is  more  like  a 
pagan  temple,  recalling  to  our  memory  the  classi- 
cal and  fabulous  deities." 

Mrs.  Piozzi,  we  may  state  in  this  connection, 
records  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  "  when  he  would 
try  to  repeat  that  celebrated  Prosa  ecdesiastica 
pro  mortuis,  as  it  is  called,  beginning  Dies  Irce, 
dies  ilia,  he  could  never  pass  the  stanza  ending 
thus,  Tantus  labor  nan  sit  cassus,  without  burst- 
ing into  a  flood  of  tears."  Among  later  English 
writere  who  have  tested  their  strength  on  this 
Pandar's  bow  of  sacred  verse,  we  may  mention 
the  names  of  Caswall,  Irons,  Trench,  Lord  Lind- 
say, Isaac  Williams,  and  in  our  own  country,  of 
J.  N.  Brown,  Dr.  W.  R.  Williams,  and  Dr.  A. 
Coles,  which  last  named  gentleman  has  given  two 
versions,  one  of  sui'passing  merit. 

In  Germany  the  translations  have  been  still 
more  abundant,  and  many  of  them  executed  by 
eminent  hands,  such  as  Knapp,  Aug.  Wm.  Schle- 
gel,  Herder,  J.  G.  Eichte,  Von  Meyer,  the  Chev- 
alier Bunsen,  Dr.  Daniel,  &c.  Dr.  Frederic  G. 
Lisco,  ill  a  monograph  which  he  has  published  on 
this  celebrated  Prosa,  enumerates  forty-four  Ger- 
man versions.  A  single  poet,  Robert  Lecke,  in 
1842,  published  twelve  several  translations  of  his 
own.  Since  that  time  the  number  has  gTown,  as 
appears  from  a  subsequent  publication  of  Lisco's, 
to  sixty  or  seventy,  among  which  is  also  given 
one  in  modern  Greek,  executed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hildner,  an  English  missionary  at  Syra,  and  to 
which  we  may  add  stiU  another,  composed  in 
Hebrew,  by  Lewis  Splieth,  an  oriental  scholar  of 
Germany.  We  need  but  allude  to  the  sublime 
use  which  Goethe  makes  of  snatches  of  this 
hymn  in  his  "  Faust." 

In  France  there  have  also  appeared  several 
renderings  from  time  to  time,  though  none  pos- 


sessing  great  merit. 


We  need  scarcely  add  that  it  was  upon  the 
Dies  Irce  that  Mozart  founded  his  celebrated  Re- 
quiem, in  the  composition  of  "which  his  excite- 
ment became  so  great  as  to  hasten  his  death  be- 
fore he  had  finished  his  task.  Among  the  other 
great  musical  celebrities  who  "  have  sought  to 
marry  its  poetry  to  immortal  melody  "  may  be 
enumerated,  Cherubiui,  Pergolesi,  Haydn,  Jo- 
melli,  and  Palsestrina. 

As  this  remarkable  poem,  whose  literary  histo- 
ry we  have  briefly  sketched,  may  not  be  accessi- 
ble to  all  of  our  readers,  we  append  below  the 
original,  accompanied  by  the  translation  of  Dr. 
Abraham  Coles,  of  Newark,  N.  Jersey : 

THE  ORIGINAL. 
I. 
Dies  Irse,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla; 
Teste  David  cum  Sybilla. 

n. 
Quantus  tremor  est  fufcurus, 
Quando  Judex  est  venturus, 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus. 

ni. 
Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonura, 
Per  sepulchra  regionum, 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

IV. 

Mors  stupebit  et  Natnra, 
Cum  resurget  creatura, 
Judicanti  responsura.  . 

T. 

Liber  scriptus  proferetur, 
lu  quo  totum  continetur, 
Unde  mundus  judicetur. 

TI. 

Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit, 
Quidquid  latet  apparebit, 
KU  iuultum  remauebit. 

TIT. 

Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus? 
Quern  patronum  rogaturus. 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus? 

vm. 
Eex  tremendfe  majestatis, 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis, 
Salve  me,  fons  pietatis. 

ix, 
Eecordare,  Jesu  pie, 
Quod  sum  causa  tue  vise, 
]SIe  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

X, 

Quoerens  me  sedisti  lassus, 
Eedimisti  crucem  passus; 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

xr. 
Juste  Judex  ultionis, 
Donum  fac  remissionis 
Ante  diem  rationis. 

XII. 

Ingemisco  tanquam  reus, 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  meus ; 
Supplicanti  parce,  Deus. 

XIII. 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti, 
Et  latronum  exaudisti, 
Miki  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

xrv. 
Preces  meas  non  sunt  dignse 
Sed  tu  bonus  fac  benigne, 
Ne  perenni  cremer  igne. 

XV. 

Inter  oves  locum  prsesta, 
Et  ab  boedis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 

XVI. 

Confutatis  maledictis, 
Flamniis  acribus  addictis 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis. 

XVII. 

Oro  supplex  et  acclinis, 
Cor  contritura  quasi  sinis, 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 

XVIII.  _ 

Laclirymosa  dies  Jlla, 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla, 
Judicandus  homo  reus, 
Huic  ergo  parce  Dqus. 

TRANSLATION. 
I. 
Day  of  wrath,  that  day  of  burning 
All  shall  melt,  to  ashes  turning. 
As  foretold  by  Seex's  discerning. 

n. 
Oh  what  fear  shall  it  engender 
"When  the  Judge  shall  come  in  splendor. 
Strict  to  mark  and  just  to  render. 


Trumpet  scattering  sounds  of  wonder, 
Rending  sepulchres  asunder. 
Shall  resistless  summons  thunder. 


All  aghast  then  Death  shall  shiver, 
And  great  Nature's  frame  shall  quiver, 
When  the  graves  their  dead  deliver. 

V. 

Book  where  every  act's  recorded. 

All  events  all  time  afforded. 

Shall  be  brought,  and  dooms  awarded. 

VI. 

"\yhen -shall  sit  the  Judge  unerring, 
He'll  unfold  all  here  occurring, 
No  just  vengeance  then  defening. 

vn. 
What  shall  /say  that  time  pending? 
Ask  what  Advocate's  befriending, 
When  the  just  man  needs  defending? 

viu. 
King  almighty  and  all-knowing, 
Grace  to  sinners  freely  showing. 
Save  me,  Fount  of  good  o'ei-flowing. 

IX. 

Think,  Oh  Jesus,  for  what  reason 

Thou  endured'st  earth's  spite  and  treason, 

Nor  me  lose  in  that  dread  season. 


Seeking  me  Thy  worn  feet  hasted. 
On  the  cross  Thy  soul  death  tasted. 

Let  such  labor  not  be  wasted, 

XI. 

Righteous  Judge  of  retribution, 
Grant  me  perfect  absolution, 
Ere  that  day  of  execution. 

XII. 

Culprit-like,  I — heart  all  broken. 

On  my  cheek  shame's  crimson  token — 

Plead  the  pardoning  word  be  spoken. , 

xui. 
Thou  who  Maiy  gav'st  remission, 
Heard'st  the  dying  Thief's  petition, 
Cheered'st  with  hope  my  lost  condition. 

XIV. 

Though  my  prayers  do  nothing  merit. 
What  is  needful.  Thou  confer  it— 
Lest  I  endless  fire  inherit. 


Mid  the  sheep  a  place  decide  me, 
And  from  goats  on  left  divide  me, 
Standing  on  the  right  beside  Thee. 

XVI. 

Wlien  th'  accurs'd  away  are  driven. 

To  eternal  burnings  given, 

Call  me  with  the  bless'd  to  Heav'n. 

xvn. 
I  beseech  Thee,  prostrate  lying. 
Heart  as  ashes  contrite,  sighing, 
Care  for  me  when  I  am  dying. 

XVI II. 

On  that  awful  day  of  wailing. 
Human  destinies  unveiling, 
When  man  rising,  stands  before  Thee, 
Spare  the  culprit,  God  of  glory ! 
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Postage.  By  the  new  law  which  went  into  efTect 
on  the  30th  ult.,  the  postage  on  the  "  Journal  of  Music," 
as  we  understand  it,  is  iwenty-six  cents  a  year  to 
places  withm  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  or  thirteen 
cents  if  paid  in  advance;  and  double  these  rates  to  places 
without  the  State.  To  post-offices  within  the  county 
(i.  e  in  Chelsea,  North  Chelsea,  and  Winthrop,)  there 
will  be,  as  at  present,  no  charge  for  postage. 

[X^  We  can  supply  all  numbers  of  the  First  Volume, 
now  complete,  from  the  beginning.    Price,  one  c 


GERMANO-PHOBIA. 

We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  noticing  anony- 
mous^ communications,  noi-  do  Tve  know  whether 
the  following  was  designed  for  publication  as  well 
as  for  our  own  private  reproof.  But  it  is  alto- 
gether too  rich  to  be  withheld  any  longer  from 
our  readers.  So  extreme  is  its  expression  of  dis- 
taste at  our  own  peculiar  tastes  in  music,  that  we 
were  at  first  inclined  to  take  it  as  a  joke,  de- 
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signed  to  "  call  us  out "  upon  the  hacknied  issue 
between  the  so-called  German  and  Italian  par- 
ties in  the  tone-world.  But  on  the  whole  we 
think  that  the  anonymous  complaint  and  the  an- 
onymous advice  are  serious,  and  we  accept  them 
as  a  good  text  for  a  few  comments,  such  as  we 
have  perhaps  too  steadily  forborne  to  make,  upon 
our  own  editorial  course  and  purpose. 

New  York,  Sept.  20th,  1S52. 
Mr.  John  S.  Dwight. 

My  Dear  Sir:  When  you  first  announced 
your  intention  of  editing  a  musical  journal,  I  put 
my  name  down  as  a  subscriber.  I  was  pleased 
that  so  able  hands  should  have  taken  up  the  work, 
but  I  must  confess,  doubted  the  result.  My  anti- 
cipations have  been  realized.  I  feared  that  an 
absurd  devotion  to  German  metaphysics  would 
close  one  ear  of  the  musical  critic  when  German 
harmony  was  put  in  the  question.  I  can  hardly 
read  your  journal  now,  growing  worse  and  worse 
as  it  is  every  day.  From  page  1  to  page  192 
what  is  there  besides  about  60  pages  of  adver- 
tisements ?  German  music,  German  composers, 
German  artists.  The  greatest  artist  the  world 
ever  saw,  Alboni,  is  and  has  been  giving  concerts 
here  and  you  have  scarcely  noticed  them  ;  why  V 
Because  she  is  Italian.  And  Jenny  Lind  (that 
musical  charlatan)  claimed  the  undisputed  pos- 
session of  at  least  three  pages  for  every  week  of 
her  singing  here.  I  think  honestly,  Mr.  Dwiglit, 
that  you  can  scarcely  look  back  upon  the  con- 
tents of  your  paper  and  feel  that  you  have  acted 
fair!}-  and  impartially,  and  hope  that  you  will 
take  a  hint  from  an  unknown  friend,  and  banish 
German  mysticism  and  Boston  transcendentalism 
from  your  paper.  So  shall  you  see  it  increase  in 
circulation,  and  so  shall  it  benefit  the  reading  pop- 
ulation of  our  countiy,  and  put  an  equivalent  in 
shining  ore  into  your  pocket. 

Yours,  truly,  GlusTiziA. 

COMMENTS. 

I.  "  An  absurd  demotion  to  German  metaphys- 
ics."— This  is  mere  slang.  So  is  the  talk  in  a 
later  sentence  about  "  German  mysticism,"  and 
"  Boston  transcendentalism. "  Vulgar  catch- 
words !  prompted  by  an  ignorant  prejudice,  en- 
tirely based  on  hearsay,  about  the  metaphysical 
subtlety  and  cloudiness  of  all  things  German.  If 
the  writer  has  indeed  read  oiu-  journal,  and  if  he 
knows  what  the  word  Metaphysics  means,  he 
knows  that  there  has  been  very  little  in  our  pages 
that  could  interest  the  metaphysician  as  such. 
We  have  no  philosophical  system  to  set  forth,  and 
we  have  hinted  none.  That  the  writer  must 
know,  if  he  has  read  us.  It  is  only  his  mystical 
and  metaphysical  way  of  intimating  his  disgust 
at  our  interest  in  German  music.  Tliis  is  the 
whole  head  and  front  of  our  offending. 

II.  "  From  page  1  to  192  what  is  there  ?.  "  &c. — 
Not  fifty  pages,  as  you  say,  of  advertisements :  — 
would  there  were !  it  would  go  not  a  little  way 
towards  enabling  us  to  make  a  better  paper.  But 
"  German  music,  German  composers,  German 
artists."  WeU,  to  this  we  have  two  things  to 
say: 

1.  We  confess  we  are  partial  to  German 
music.  We  find  more  food  for  thought,  more  in- 
spiration of  the  higher  sentiments,  more  outlet  of 
emotion,  more  enduring  satisfaction,  in  the  works 
of  Handel,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  than  in  the 
operas  of  Donizetti  and  of  Verdi ; — always  ad- 
mitting that  the  latter  have  their  peculiar  merits 
and  thankfully  remembering  many  glowin"  ex- 
periences of  their  charm.  We  have  our  prefer- 
ences, and  cannot  help  them.  We  set  out  in 
our  very  first  number  with  confessing  them.  If 
we  say  much  of  Gorman  music,  if  we  notice  and 
encourage  its  performance  in  our  country,  it  is 


because  we  love  it  and  believe  it  one  of  heaven's 
best  blessings  to  all  who  have  learned  in  any  good 
degree  to  appreciate  it. 

2.  But  we  started  fairly.  We  can  only  write 
and  write  well  what  we  feel  and  think.  We 
are  of  most  use  in  the  advocacy  of  what  we  ap- 
preciate and  know.  We  wished  our  paper  to  be 
no  one-sided  record  of  the  Art  of  our  day.  And 
therefore  we  held  out  a  formal  invitation  to  all 
those  of  different  taste  from  ours,  to  give  it  fit 
expression  in  our  columns.  We  tell  our  love  of 
German,  and  ask  you  in  our  own  columns  to  tell 
your  love  of  Italian  music.  Why  has  not  the  in- 
vitation been  accepted  ?     Could  we  do  more  ? 

HI.-  But  Alboni — "  the  greatest  artist  the  loorld 
ever  saw."  That  is  making  an  extreme  case  of  it 
indeed.  We  certainly  could  not  come  up  to  the 
mark  of  our  friend's  enthusiasili  about  the  great 
Contralto,  since  having  never  heard  her  with  our 
own  ears,  we  had  only  the  traditions  and  reports 
of  others  to  rely  on,  and  these,  though  warmly  in 
her  praise,  have  never  to  our  knowledge  gone  the 
whole  length  of  "  GHastizia."  But  it  is  not  true 
that  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  Alboni.  In  the 
anticipation  of  hearing  and  admiring  and  report- 
ing, whenever  she  should  sing  within  our  reach 
(which  the  gods  grant  may  soon  be,)  we  have 
done  our  best  to  prepare  our  readers  for  her  by 
concocting  several  articles  about  her  history  and 
the  impressions  she  has  made,  and  by  almost 
weekly  quotations  from  the  best,  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  critiques  in  the  New  York  papers. 
Moreover  we  have  been  at  the  pains  of  trans- 
lating and  publishing  in  this  paper  —  and  we 
were  the  first  to  do  it — a  long  analysis,  by  Scudo, 
of  her  Yocal  and  artistic  qualities,  —  by  far  the 
fullest  that  has  yet  appeared,  —  together  with 
an  account  of  the  great  contralti  who  have 
reigned  before  her,  and  of  whose  glory  hers  is 
regarded  as  the  climax. 

So  of  Italian  art  and  artists  generally.  Neces- 
sarily we  have  written  of  the  German  music 
more,  because  the  German  appeals  more  to  the 
intellect,  and  admits  and  requires  more  comment 
and  interpretation ;  but  pi-incipally  because  we 
have  had  more  German  music  publicly  performed 
during  the  last  six  months.  Since  we  com- 
menced our  paper,  there  has  not  been  an  opera, 
nor  scarcely  an  Italian  singer  of  note  heard  in 
Boston.  In  New  York  even  it  has  not  been  greatly 
otherwise.  A  journalist  must  take  things  as  they 
come,  must  fly  at  what  is  nearest,  and  serve  it  up 
impartially  and  fairly.  Yet  we  have  written 
warmly  of  Italian  music ;  of  Rossini  we  omit  no 
opportunity  to  express  our  delight  in  him,  at  the 
same  time  that  candor  bids  us  rank  his  music  not 
in  the  very  highest  element.  To  Signora  Bosio 
and  others  of  our  popular  prime  donne,  we  have 
dipped  into  memories  of  the  past,  to  pay  the  tri- 
bute of  our  admiration.  And  we  rejoice  in  every 
opportunity  to  recognize  and  to  point  out  the 
beauties  of  Italian  music  and  performance.  It 
has  its  beauties  and  its  weaknesses,  its  points  of 
superiority  and  inferiority  to  other  schools ;  and 
we  are  anxious  to  do  justice  to  them  both.  The 
best  way  we  can  devise  to  that  end,  is  to  invite 
the  sincere  and  devout  admirers  of  that  music, 
even  the  partial  ones,  to  offset  our  partiality  with 
theirs  and  let  our  readers  hear  the  matter  also 
from  their  stand-point.  Not  that  we  will  have 
personal,  or  petty  controversy  in  our  columns ; 
but  we  believe  it  takes  many  minds  to  mirror 
the  whole  truth,  and  the  most  of  universality  a 


modest  man  can  claim  is  the  willingness  to  com- 
pare candidly  his  notes  with  those  of  others.  In 
this  way  it  were  entirely  practical  for  the  devout 
est  German  to  discuss  with  the  devoutest  Italian 
their  respective  preferences  in  music,  in  a  spirit 
large  and  liberal  and  courteous,  so  that  the  read- 
er may  be  much  the  gainer  by  the  friendly  col- 
lision of  their  opposite  opinions.  But,  by  all 
means,  let  no  one  think  he  must  not  read  or  es- 
teem of  the  smallest  profit  aU  that  he  may  not 
swallow  as  pure  absolute  law  and  gospel.  Let 
our  dissenting  readers  be  as  frank  with  us,  as  we 
have  been  and  always  mean  to  be  with  them,  and 
truth  will  be  the  gainer  by  us  all. 


The  New  York  Concerts. 

New  York,  Oct.  6, 1852. 

Mr.  Editor  :  — My  brief  stay  here  has  given 
me  an  opportunity  to  note  in  a  hasty  manner  some 
musical  matters  which  may  interest  your  readers. 
Two  of  the  greatest  living  vocalists  are  now  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  their  American  fame  and  for- 
tune ;  and  understanding  well  the  necessity  of 
making  it  broad  and  deep,  or  in  other  words  to 
produce  a  decided  impression  in  the  metropolis, 
they  are  leaving  nothing  undone  which  money 
and  management  can  effect  to  produce  this  re- 
sult. 

The  arrangements  of  these  concerts  are  very 
complete,  the  orchestras  large  and  effective,  the 
assisting  artists  all  respectable,  and  some  of  them, 
as  little  Paul  Jullibn,  the  violinist,  and  our  old 
friend  Badiali,  truly  admirable. 

As  I  entered  Metropolitan  Hall  last  Monday 
evening  just  at  the  opening  of  Mme.  Sontag's 
fourth  concert,  the  effect  of  so  much  gas  light  and 
glitter,  such  a  host  of  well-dressed  people,  was 
extremely  brilliant.  Being  afterwards  packed  in 
a  space  so  small  that  it  was  impossible  to  stand  up 
at  the  end  of  the  first  part,  my  admiration  was 
much  diminished.  And  here  I  may  as  well  say 
that  the  Hall  seems  to  me  by  no  means  a  good  one 
for  music  when  filled  with  people.  There  is  a 
want  of  resonance,  a  stifled  effect,  quite  as  great 
as  in  our  old  Tremont  Temple.  To  the  eye  it  is 
brilliant,  but  to  the  ear  decidedly  dull. 

An  overture  by  Spontini  having  been  extremely 
well  played  by  a  band  of  seventy  performers  who 
seemed  to  be  nearly  all  young  Germans,  the 
greatprima  donna  appeared.  Mme.  Sontag  has 
the  advantage  of  being  a  real  countess  and  a 
beautiful  woman.  There  is  also  in  her  history,  as 
with  Jenny  Lind,  much  to  excite  a  personal 
interest. 

She  is  a  decided  blonde,  with  a  sweet  expres- 
sion, which  one  almost  recognizes  as  that  of  a 
familiar  friend,  and  a  simple  and  charming,  yet 
thorough-bred  manner,  which  secures  the  sympa- 
thy of  her  audience  from  the  very  first.  Her 
voice  is  by  no  means  strong  or  of  much  breadth, 
but  of  the  purest  and  most  limpid  quality.  Like 
the  eye  of  the  widow  Wadman,  there  is  neither 
mote  nor  speck  in  it.  Sontag's  style  of  singing 
corresponds  in  elegance  and  grace  with  her  ap- 
pearance. She  does  not  attempt  to  rouse  her 
hearers,  lilce  our  Italian  prime  donne,  with  sud- 
den bursts  of  passion ;  indeed  I  doubt  if  her 
voice  has  any  reserved  power  for  such  emei-gen- 
cies,  but  with  faultless  method,  and  an  execution 
which  cannot  be  surpassed,  her  voice  flows  on, 
captivating  all  within  its  influence.  Like  Salvi, 
whom  in  style  she  resembles,  she  sings  much  a 
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demi  voix  and  one  must  listen  attentively  to 
catch  it  all. 

Besides  the  usual  selections  from  Donizetti  and 
Bellini,  she  gave  "  With  verdui'e  clad "  better 
than  I  ever  heard  it.  It  produced,  however,  but 
little  eflfect  on  the  audience. 

Mme.  Alboni  I  heard  on  the  following  eve- 
ning. The  arrangements  of  her  concert  were 
hardly  as  complete  as  those  of  the  previous  night, 
and  the  orchestra  by  no  means  as  good  or  as  well 
led,  but  the  great  contralto  triumphed  over  every- 
thing. She  is  an  orchestra  in  herself.  Alboni 
possesses  none  of  the  personal  advantages  of  her 
rival.  The  admiration  she  excites  is  due  to  her 
voice  alone,  which  is  truly  superb.  I  know  of 
none  to  which  it  can  be  compared  except  perhaps 
the  middle  tones  of  Tedesco.  But,  unlike  her, 
Alboni  preserves  the  same  full  diapason  through 
at  least  two  octaves.  To  this  volume  and  equality 
of  tone  is  superadded  a  facility  of  execution 
which  carries  her  triumphant  over  passages  of 
amazing  difficulty.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
these  wonderful  gifts  are  too  freely  used ;  on  the 
contrary,  her  mezza  voce  passages  are  given  with 
exquisite  grace,  but  one  is  conscious  all  the  time 
of  the  power  which  lies  behind  it.  Of  the  extent 
of  this  power  I  can  form  no  idea,  for  every  note 
was  taken  without  apparent  effort  of  any  sort. 
Everything  she  sang  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause. While  the  genius  of  Sontag  takes  a 
wider  range,  and  may  perhaps  leave  a  more 
enduring  impression,  the  natural  gifts  of  Alboni, 
with  her  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Italian  School, 
must  always  secure  for  her  unbounded  success. 
Both  these  great  artistes  will  soon  visit  Boston. 
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[Extract  from  a  private  letter.] 

Sontag  —  Alboni  —  Paul  JuUien. 

[The  impressions  of  intelligent  and  genial  persons,  who 
profess  no  knowledge  of  music,  are  not  mean  aids  some- 
times in  fonning  our  conceptions  of  great  artists.  At  all 
events  the  following  is  readable,  even  if  it  be  not 
critical.] 

New  York,  Oct.  2, 1852. 

Sontag  warbles  away  here  delightfully.  I 
don't  myself  like  her  style  as  much  as  that  of 
Alboni,  nor  does  her  power  seem  half  so  genuine 
as  that  of  this  solid  honest  creature.  Still  her 
mode  of  singing  "  The  last  rose  of  summer  "  the 
other  evening,  was  as  tender  and  pathetic  as 
autumn  itself  One  would  like  to  die  to  that 
music.  The  gem  of  the  entertainment,  however, 
to  my  untutored  ear,  was  Master  Paul  JuUien's 
vioUn.  I  don't  see  any  difference  between  this 
child  and  Sivori  or  Miska  Hauser.  Never  did  the 
violin  seem  more  magical  than  in  the  hands  of 
this  sincere  and  scrupulous  little  soul.  And  when 
Sontag  came  upon  the  scene  after  him  with  her 
cultivated  airs  and  graces,  it  appeared  that  we  had 
suddenly  tumbled  out  of  Paradise  into  Beacon 
Street  and  the  Fifth  Avenue.  Not  that  Sontag 
is  in  any  obvious  degree  tawdry  however.  Jenny 
Lind  was  so  in  coming  on  the  stage,  but  Madame 
S.  is  simply  elegant.  Or  if  she  has  any  conscious- 
ness, it  is  in  her  eyes  only,  which  she  plays  with  a 
little  unnecessarily  perhaps.  But  such  polished 
singing  was  never  heard.  It  is  enough  to  make 
Alboni  pout  for  a  week,  just  as  a  solid  mahogany 
block  might  turn  pale  at  sight  of  an  exquisite  bit 
of  veneering.  But  this  is  only  my  opinion,  and  I 
suspect  you  will  contrive  to  despise  it  when  you 
hear  her.  One  of  the  first  things  I  shall  ask  of  the 
good  Lord  when  I  go  to  heaven  —  if  I  think  of 


it  —  will  be,  that  he  multiply  second  and  third 
rate  singers  on  the  earth,  so  that  fourth  and  fifth 
rate  judges  of  music  may  be  kept  in  countenance, 
nor  ever  be  expected  to  appreciate  things  so  far 
above  them.  Item  —  that  he  multiply  dollar  seats, 
so  that  fourth  and  fifth  rate  men  and  women  may 
sit  within  hearing  of  the  music  without  wicked 
waste  of  bread-money.  * 


Fkanz  ScnuBERx's  "  only"  (?)  Symphony. 
The  success  attending  the  bold  experiment  by  Mr. 
Suck's  little  orchestra,  of  producing  this  very 
long,  very  difficult,  very  novel,  complex  and  pro- 
found composition,  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
may  be  counted  among  the  good  signs  of  the 
times.  The  audience  was  considerably  larger 
than  on  previous  Wednesdays,  and  the  great 
majority  not  only  heard  it  through  attentively, 
(after  the  lighter  miscellany  of  Labitzky  waltzes, 
Figaro  overture,  and  the  finely  executed  Scena 
and  Prayer  fi-om  FreyschiUz,  by  Mr.  Schnapp's 
brass  department),  but  manifested  every  sign  of 
satisfaction.  Even  enthusiastic  was  the  interest 
of  the  more  strictly  amateur  and  professional  part 
of  the  audience,  who  came  out  this  time  in  unusual 
numbers. 

Some  no  doubt,  even  of  our  most  thoroughly 
baptized  classical  music-lovers,  missed  the  clear, 
concise,  well-rounded  and  at  once  intelligible  form 
of  those  perfect  models  of  style,  the  symphonies 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  To  such  this  gigantic 
effort  of  Schubert  naturally  seemed  over-labored, 
forced,  ambitious.  Such  too  was  ihc  first  impres- 
sion of  a  symphony  of  Beethoven  upon  minds  of 
the  same  class  and  culture  ;  yet  he  has  slowly  won 
his  way  into  their  hearts.  Schubert  belongs  to 
the  new  era,  which  Beethoven  opened.  Both 
were  mighty  geniuses,  creative  minds,  true  spirits 
of  this  age,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  them,  like 
lesser  minds,  to  imitate  and  simply  continue  the 
ways  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  however  admirable. 
We  shall  not  be  so  rash  as  to  pronounce  upon  a 
great  symphony,  after  a  single  hearing.  But  we 
can  truly  say  that  it  impressed  us  deeply.  It  was 
most  exciting  music,  —  exciting  to  the  end,  al- 
though it  was  almost  an  hour  in  length.  The 
multitude  of  exquisite  themes,  strikingly  con- 
trasted, beautifully  distributed  among  the  different 
instruments ;  the  depth  of  sentiment,  often  im- 
passioned ;  the  gigantic  vigor  with  which  every 
thought  seemed  carried  out ;  the  utter  absence  of 
anything  in  the  least  degree  commonplace  or 
hacknied ;  and  the  evident  fervor  into  which  it 
kindled  the  musicians  themselves,  — ■  were  strong 
assurances,  in  addition  to  our  own  intense  interest 
and  emotion,  that  this  was  really  great  and  un- 
common music,  —  that  there  was  a  great  deal  in 
it,  whether  it  were  all  clear  or  not.  Certainly  no 
listener,  at  all  sympathetic,  could  fail  to  recognize 
the  genuine  heavings  and  aspirings  of  a  large  and 
earnest  soul  in  those  strange, — beautifully  strange, 
harmonies. 

We  liked  the  first  movement  best,  perhaps  only 
because  we  came  to  it  fresher  and  understood  it 
more.  The  slow  introduction,  the  all-pervading 
theme  of  which,  a  solemn  and  religious  canto 
fermo  strain,  is  first  intoned,  as  it  were,  by  an  un- 
accompanied French  horn,  is  of  the  most  grand 
and  impressive  character,  and  the  Allegro  full  of 
fire  and  dignity.  The  second  movement  (^Andante 
con  Moto")  is  the  only  piece  of  music  we  have 
ever  heard  that  seemed  to  us  in  some  sense  analo- 
gous to  the  mysterious  second  movement  in  Bee- 


thoven's seventh  symphony.  This  was  very  long, 
as  were  the  Scherzo  and  the  Finale,  though  both 
rioting  in  a  splendid  originality  and  liberty  of 
fancy.  These  are  only  first  impressions  and  very 
vague  and  general,  of  course. 

It  was  a  bold  attempt,  as  we  said  before,  for  the 
little  orchestra,  at  so  short  notice,  and  with  its 
poverty  in  certain  instruments.  But  the  place  of 
bassoons  had  been  supplied  by  two  extra  violon- 
cellos, the  first  violins  increased  to  four,  and  a 
second  oboe  added ;  and  they  had  submitted  con 
amore  to  the  drill  under  one  who  well  understood 
the  music  ;  and  the  result  showed  what  good 
things  may  be  realized,  with  small  means,  by 
proper  will  and  management.  We  trust  this 
S)'mphony  will  be  again  and  again  repeated  until 
it  be  fairly  known  whether  its  interest  can  be  e.x- 
hausted.  Not  to  the  neglect,  however,  of  the 
sparkling  waltzes,  overtures,  &c.,  which  we  need 
for  graceful  recreation. 


1^  The  initials  appended  to  the  verses  in  our 
last  should  have  been  W.  W.  M.,  instead  of  "  W. 
M.  M." 


^°  The  London  Musical  World  copies  entire, 
but  without  credit,  the  imaginary  dialogue  between 
Mozart  and  Da  Ponte,  which  was  translated  for 
and  published  in  an  early  number  of  this  Journal. 


Beethoven  and  Czeeny.  We  offer  our 
readei-s  this  week  an  original  document  respects 
ing  the  great  symphonist,  which  we  believe  has 
never  before  been  published,  at  least  never  in 
English.  Our  thanks  are  due  for  it  to  the  kind 
friend,  who  is  perhaps  better  informed  about  ev- 
ery thing  pertaining  to  Beethoven's  history,  than 
any  other  man,  seeing  that  he  has  spent  two 
years  and  a  half  in  Germany  on  a  devout  pil- 
grimage, gathering  materials  for  his  Life. 

We  fitly  left  it  to  him,  too,  to  comment,  as  he 
did  so  satisfactorily  in  our  last  paper,  on  those 
Beethoven  "  anecdotes  "  from  Cocks'  Miscellany, 
which  we  had  before  copied,  not  for  their  intrin- 
sic value  or  because  we  were  so  green  as  to  ac- 
cejjt  them  without  the  grano  salis,  but  simply  as  be- 
lonoing  to  the  "  Curiosities  of  (musical)  Litera- 
ture." 


Musical  Intelligence. 

liocal. 

Mlle.  Lehjiann's  Coscert.  Let  all  our  real  music- 
lovers  throng  to  the  Melodeon  to-night.  Gratitude  to  the 
"  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,"  under  whose  auspices 
this  lady  comes  to  us,  as  well  as  the  repeated  and  well- 
authenticated  rumors  of  her  fame,  entitle  her  to  a  wann 
welcome  at  this  her  first  Amei'ican  dtibut.  The  pupil  of 
the  great  composer,  Gade,  by  whom  her  artistic  merit  is 
endorsed ;  the  admired  prima  donna  of  the  opera  in  her 
native  eity,  Copenhagen,  and  in  Stockhohn ;  and  fresh 
from  new  triumphs  in  the  musical  city  of  Hamburg, 
Mlle.  Lehmann  will,  we  doubt  not,  confirm  all  that  our 
correspondents  hitherto  have  written  in  her  praise. 

The  programme  is  excellent.  She  appears  in  a  \vide 
range  and  in  great  heights  of  song.  Rossini's  gorgeous 
£d  Raggio,  Schubert's  Serenade,  the  Scena  from  X>er 
FreyschiUz,  and  the  Cavatina  from  La  Famrila :  —  the 
one  who  can  sing  all  these  worthily,  must  hideed  be  an 
artist. 

Little  Camille  Ueso,  the  girl  viohnist,  but  11  years 
old,  announced  a  concert  at  the  Masonic  Temple  for  last 
evening,  just  too  late  for  notice  in  this  paper.  But  we 
had  the  pleasure, — and  a  choice  one  it  was — of  hearing 
her  the  other  evening  in  a  company  of  some  forty  invit- 
ed guests,  in  Mr.  Chickering's  saloon.  Her  playing  is 
not  only  truly  wonderful,  but  wonderfully  ti'ue; — true 
iu  style,  expression,  feeling,  as  it  is  true  in  intonation 
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and  all  mechanical  respects.  She  played  Artot's  Souve- 
nirs de  Btllini,  and  never  have  we  listened  to  a  long  fan- 
tasia of  several  themes,  worked  up  in  all  manner  of  va- 
riations, with  a  purer  pleasure.  It  was  masterly;  the 
firm  and  graceful  bowing,  the  rich,  pure,  refined  tone, 
the  light  and  shade,  the  easy  control  of  arjKggio,  stacca- 
to, cloubk-stvps,  &c.,  were  all  such  as  we  could  only  have 
expected  from  the  maturest  masters  we  have  heard. 
We  could  scarcely  credit  our  own  eyes  and  ears. 

The  little  maiden  is  plain,  with  strong  arms  and  hands 
enlarged  by  practice  of  her  instrument ;  yet  her  appear- 
ance is  most  interesting;  a  face  full  of  intellectual  and 
sedate  expression,  a  large  forehead  wearing  the  "  pale 
cast  of  thought,"  &c.  Pity  only  that  such  fine  life  must 
be  lived  out  so  fast,  and  always  in  tlie  blaze  of  too 
much  sun  for  plants  so  young  and  tender  I 

The  vocal  contributions  to  the  entertainment  were  also 
very  pleasant.    We  have  no  room  to  say  more. 

New  yobk.    Sontag  has  sung  her  last  for  the  present 

and  goes  to  Philadelphia. Alboki  consents  to  two 

more  concei-ts  next  week.     Then  it  will  be  our  turn ! 

A  company  of  Italian  artists,  consisting  of  Jlme.  Pico, 
(contralto,)  Sig.  Vietti,  (tenor,)  Sig.  Coletti,  (baritone,) 
a  distinguished  pianist  and  others,  will  proceed  in  a 
few  da3's  on  a  professional  tour  through  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  They  intend  giving  a  sei'ies  of  concerts, 
consisting  of   Italian  and  English   operatic   selections, 

songs,  ballads,  duets,  &c. Sig.  Marini,  the  basso, 

has  returned  from  Europe  and  will  soon  appear. Mr. 

Alfked  Bunn,  the  cel^rated  manager  and  librettist, 
has  arrived  from  London. 

The  BiRjriNGHAM  Festival.  Third  Bay,  Sept.  9th. 
Thursday  was  the  great  day.  Handel's  "  Messiah,"  be- 
loved of  Englishmen,  drew  so  vast  a  crowd  to  the  Town 
H.all,  that  there  was  scarcely  standing  room.  The  Sir- 
mingham  Journal,  (which  by  the  way  devotes  eight  long, 
close  columns  to  the  festival),  says  of  the  performance; 

"  Mr.  Reeves  sang  the  opening  recitative  and  air  with 
great  care  and  good  effect.  The  recitative  and  ah-  that 
followed,  written,  we  may  remark,  for  a  bass  voice,  was 
given  as  it  is  usually  given,  by  Miss  Dolby.  The  first 
movement  of  the  air  w-as  sung  with  great  pathos.  Pass- 
ing over  the  intervening  solos,  we  come  to  iMrae.  Novello's 
air, '  Rejoice  greatly.'  In  giving  her  all  praise  for  her 
easy  and  efiective  reading  of  a  difficult  piece  of  music, 
we  must  say  that  one  of  her  notes,  well  sustained  —  and 
she  can  sustain  them  —  would  be  a  more  correct  and 
pleasing  termination  of  a  strain  than  an  indifferently 
conceived  cadence,  which  Handel  never  wrote,  and  which 
no  correct  ear  will  tolerate.  The  plaintive  air,  '  He  shall 
feed  his  flock,'  was  charmingly  given  by  Miss  M.  Wil- 
liams. In  the  second  part,  the  air,  '  He  w^as  despised,' 
again  aftbrded  Miss  Dolby  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
her  finished  execution  and  deep  tiieling.  Mme.  Castellan 
sang  the  airs,  '  But  thou  didst  not  leave,"  and  '  How  beau- 
tiful,' with  ranch  grace  and  sweetness.  Mr.  Weiss  was 
entrusted  with  the  bass  air,  '  Why  do  the  nations,'  and, 
considering  the  sonlewhat  limited  and  inflexible  quality 
of  his  voice,  the  performance  was  excellent.  Tamberlik 
took  the  tenor  air,  Braham's  famous  part,  '  Thou  shalt 
break  them.'  We  believe  this  is  liis  first  essay  in  Eng- 
lish, and  it  was  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  he  should 
manifest  a  degree  of  nervousness.  He  sang  it  admirably, 
the  high  note  on  the  word  '  dash  '  was  like  the  percussion 
of  a  trumpet.  Mme.  Novello  achieved  a  triumph  in  the 
delightful  air, '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,'  and 
Formes  delivered  the  closing  recitative  and  air  with  tell- 
ing etlisct;  a  result  not  diminished  by  the  fine  trumpet 
accompaniment  of  Mr.  Harper,  junior. 

"The  choruses  were  splendidly  delivered;  and  we 
merely  name  one  or  two,  not  for  special  commendation 
when  all  were  excellent,  but  as  noting  their  eS'ect.  The 
pianissimo  with  which  the  chorus  '  For  imto  "us  '  begins, 
was  most  delicately  sung,  and  led  with  matchless  effect 
to  the  crescendo  and  the  crash  upon  the  word  '  councillor.' 
'  All  we  like-sheep,'  and  '  Lift  up  your  heads,'  -were  also 
thrillingly  given.  The  Hallelujah  chorus  was  of  course 
one  of  those  embodiments  of  sublime  gi-andein-  which  are 
never  forgotten,  and  was  redemanded,  the  only  encore  of 
the  morning,  and  in  this  respect  tlie  President  has  set  an 
example  which  we  hope  to  see  followed.  The  overture, 
past(ii-al  symphony,  and  acoompaniments,  were  played 
to  perfection. 

"  We  cannot  help  remarking  here  on  the  modern,  the 
very  novel  pi-actice  of  standing  up  at  several  of  the 
choruses,  in  addition  to  that  which  closes  the  second 
part,  and  is  always  so  honored.  The  pi-actiee  is  like  a 
multiplicity  of  dashes  in  a  lady's  letter;  it  detracts  from 
tlie  effect  of  emphasis  by  making  it  all  emphatic  together. 
The  Hallelujah  chorus  is  the  grandest  emanation  of  hu- 
man genius,  and  should  be  honored,  not  so  the  seeondaiy 
and  subordinate  pieces." 

The  Chronicle  seems  to  have  been  absolutely  shocked 
hy  the  same  thing  and  holds  forth  in  a  droUy  sanctimo 
nious  style,  as  follows : 


"  We  would  remind  those  who  set  this  'fa,shion'  (as 
Lord  Kinnoul  properly  calls  it),  that  audiences  do  not 
assemble  at  these  performances  for  an  act  of  a  religious 
character.  They  come  to  hear  music,  to  criticise,  and 
to  applaud  it.  We  do  not  accept  the  unauthorized  and  un~ 
recognized  collocation  of  a  series  oj' scriptural pussages  (1 ) 
arranged  into  a  species  of  narrative,  as  anything  more 
than  a  contrivance  by  wdiicha  musician  produces  certain 
grand  ettects.  Everybody  is  solicited  to  come  and  pay 
his  mop.ey,  and  to  hear  Handel.  It  is  only  by  a  confusion 
of  ideas,  "therefore,  that  any  person  can  justify  a  formal 
demonstration  of  reverence,  of  the  kiiid  we  speak  of,  in 
an  assembly  which  does  not  meet  for  reverence,  but  for 
criticism  and  plaudit." 

Evening.  The  third  and  last  miscellaneous  concert 
was  better  attended  than  either  of  the  others,  the  hall 
being  completely  filled.  And  yet,  strangt  to  say,  the 
great  feature  of  the  programme,  was  Beethoven's  Ninth 
or  "  Choral  "  Symphony.  Thirty  years  ago  this  most 
elaborate  and  profound  was  pronounced  unintelligible 
and  crazy  by  the  "  Philharmonic  Society,"  for  whom  it 
was  written.     The  Times  says : 

"  The  symphony  lasts  one  hour  and  a  quarter  in  per- 
formance, and  was  quite  new  to  the  Birmingham  public. 
Its  reception  justifies  what  was  remarked  yesterday 
about  the  progress  of  musical  taste  in  this  country. 
There  must  have  been  nearly  two  thousand  persons  in 
the  hall,  the  majority  of  whom  were,  of  course,  not" 
sufficiently  informed  to  be  able  to  enter  into  the  plan  and 
extraordinary  merits  of  the  composition.  The  attention 
was  nevertheless  unflagging.  The  first  movement  —  too 
serious  to  be  thoroughly  relished  in  one  hearing,  and 
likely  to  be  better  understood  another  time  —  was  heard 
with  breathless  interest,  and  received  at  the  conclusion 
with  respectful  silence;  the  audience  seemed  hardly  to 
know  what  impression  the  music  had  made  upon  them. 
The  fantastic  and  playful  scherzo,  however,  with  its  ex- 
quisitely melodious  trio,  produced  a  more  decided  sensa- 
tion, and  the  termination  was  followed  by  a  hearty  round 
of  applause.  At  the  end  of  the  slow  movement,  wdiich 
was  beautifully  played  (although,  as  we  have  suggested, 
too  fast),  the  applause  was  still  more  unanimous;  and 
after  the  choral  movement  which  brings  the  symphony 
to  a  close,  with  a  grandeur  which  would  rouse  the  most 
apathetic  hearer  from  his  lethargy,  it  was  enthusiastic. 
It  required  no  small  courage  and  resolution  on  the  part 
of  Jlr.  Costa  to  insist  upon  the  choral  symphony  as  a 
part  of  the  genei'al  scheme;  but  the  result  has  proved 
him  right.  A  full  belief  in  the  willingness  of  the  public 
to  respect,  if  not  in  its  power  immediately  to  appreciate, 
great  and  elaborate  works,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  this 
gentleman's  influence;  and  never  was  it  more  signifi- 
cantly declared  than  on  the  present  occasion.  The  re- 
ception of  the  choral  symphony,  indeed,  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  remarkable  event  in  the  most  successful  meet- 
ing since  the  Birmingham  festival  has  been  instituted." 

But  contrast  this  "  remarkable  event "  with  what  fol- 
lowed next,  as  opening  the  second  part  of  the  concert, 
namely,  an  encore  of  the  noisy,  hacknied  overture  to 
Zimpa.  It  showed  a  catholic  taste,  however,  and  was 
in  fact  a  very  natural  reaction  from  the  long  tension  of 
the  listening  and  reflective  faculties.  This  second  pai-t 
was  mostly  light,  miscellaneous,  and  familiar. 

"  A  similar  compliment  was  paid  to  Herr  Formes  in 
the  well-known  air  from  Zrmberjldie  (the  song  of  Sarastro 
in  the  second  act),  and  to  Mile.  Anna  Zerr  in  the  brilliant 
air  of  Haas,  a  display  of  florid  execution  quite  as  grace- 
ful as  it  was  astonishing.  One  of  the  great '  hits '  of  the 
evening  was  made  by  Tamherlik,  in  the  celebrated 
Saivez  moi  from  Guillaume  Tell,  the  andante  of  which 
was  sung  to  perfection,  while  in  the  allegro  the  famous 
ut  depoitrine  (highest  C  with  the  chest  voice)  was  given 
with  all  the  power  and  sonority  of  Duprez,  and  with 
less  apparent  eflbrt.  Duprez  used  to  arrest  the  band  and 
chorus  when  he  made  his  famous  climax;  but  Tamberlik 
adhered  to  the  text  of  the  composer.  The  ballads  of 
Miss  Williams  and  Mr.  Lockey,  both  well  sung,  acted  as 
a  grateful  relief  to  the  more  noisy  and  florid  pieces  in 
which  the  programme  abounded.  The  madrigal  of  Festa, 
the  finest  ever  wi'itten,  had  not  been  reheai-sed,  and, 
although  the  fresh  and  beautiful  voices  of  the  Birming- 
ham chorus  could  not  fail  to  elicit  admiration,  some  of 
the  modulations  were  not  exactly  in  tune,  and  the  encore 
which  almost  invariably  follows  this  charming  specimen 
of  early  choral  music  was  successfully  opposed  on  this 
occasion.  The  double-bass  solo  of  Bottesini,  a  prodigious 
display  of  mechanical  dexterity,  created  i\  furore.  The 
Jinale  of  Sonnamiula  is  hardly  suited  to  Mme.  Viardot, 
who,  nevertheless,  exhibited  extraordinary  cleverness, 
and  made  up  for  physical  deficiencies  by  energy  of  will 
and  consummate  artistic  skill.  There  was  much  to 
admire  in  Mme.  Novello's  Bel  raggio,  which,  however, 
came  too  late  in  the  evening.  The  same  drawback  mili- 
tated against  the  effect  of  iSTacfarren's  bold  and  vigorous 
Anacreontic,  from  Don  Quixote,  which  Mr.  Weiss  sang 
extremely  well.  In  the  splendid  Jinale  from  Rossini's 
Siege  de  Corinike,  which  terminated  the  concert,  Sig. 
Beiletti  gave  the  solos  in  a  highly  efficient  manner." 

Fourth  and  last  Day.  "  Handel's  '  Samson  '  was  per- 
formed in  a  much  less  s.atisfactory  manner  than  the  other 
oratorios.  They  say  that  some  fatality  has  always 
spoiled  the  performance  of  this  work  in  England.    This 


time  the  principal  singers  did  not  seem  at  home  in  the 
music,  although  the  ladies  were  less  uncertain  than  the 
gentlemen,  and  Miss  Dolby  especially  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Some  of  the  choruses  were  splendidly  executed, 
others  not  so  well.  The  organ  was  too  flat  all  throughout 
the  performance,  and  a  variety  of  minor  matters  served 
to  deteriorate  from  the  general  eft'ect.  The  only  incident 
of  the  morning  was  the  repetition  of  '  Let  the  bright 
Seraphim,'  sung  by  Mine.  Novello." 

The  oratorio  was  followed  by  the  National  Anthem, 
Mme.  Novello  singing  the  solos,  and  this  closed  the 
musical  festival  proper.  The  total  proceeds  of  the 
four  days  are  set  down  at  iilO,  751.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  ball,  and  on  the  next  night  (Saturday)  an 
operatic  performance  at  the  theatre,  in  which  Grisi, 
JIario,  Castellan,  Tamberlik,  Mile.  Bertrandi,  Polonini, 
F.  Lablache,  &c.,  sang  in  Lucia  and  Lucrezia  Borgia. 

Heeefoed  Festival.     The  129th  anniversary  of  the 

three  choirs  of  Hereford,  Gloucester  and  Worcester  com- 
menced Tuesday,  14th.  These  meetings  were  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  poorer 
clergy  within  the  three  dioceses.  Mr.  Townshend  Smith, 
cathedral  organist,  conducted. 

The  cathedral  is  never  fidl  on  the  first  d.ay.  Only  250 
tickets,  it  appears,  were  sold.  The  festival  was  in- 
augurated with  full  cathedral  service,  the  musical 
part  of  wdiich  included  Handel's  "  Dettingen  TeDeum," 
the  "  Old  Hundredth,"  responses,  &c.,  by  Tallis,  an  An- 
them by  the  conductor,  Handel's  Gloria  Patri,  &o.,  &c. 
The  principal  singers  were  Clara  Novello,  Mrs.  Endere 
sohn.  Miss  Williams,  Messrs.  Simms  Reeves,  Lockey, 
Hobbs,  Barnbj',  Phillips,  and  Herr  Formes. 

There  was  a  miscellaneous  concert  in  the  evening,  of 
operatic  selections.  Glees,  Madrigals,  Overtures  (to  Zaur- 
berjlote  and  Oberon),  &c. 

"  Among  the  gems  of  the  concert  were  the  plaintive 
duet,  '  Greeting,'  of  Mendelssohn,  and  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  set  of  '  Six  Songs,'  by  Mr.  Sterndale 
Bennett  —  'To  Chloe  in  sickness'  (Burns),  and  'May- 
dew  ; '  the  former  was  sung  bv  Mrs.  Enderssohn  and 
Miss  Williams,  the  latter  by  Mrs.  Enderssohn.  Mr. 
Phillips  gave  Purcel's  fine  song,  '  Return,  revolting  reb- 
afs,'  with  true  English  energy;  and  last,  not  least,  two 
of  the  masterpieces  of  dramatic  music  —  the  air  of  Me- 
phistopheles  in  the  last  act  of  Faust,  .and  *  Madamina,' 
from  Don  Giovanni,  were  sung  by  HeiT  Formes  in  his 
best  manner;  the  former,  as  an  example  of  powerful 
declamation,  could  not  easily  be  surpassed." 

Second  Day.  —  A  gi-eat  crowd  in  the  cathedral.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  death  had  just  been  announced, 
and  the  Dead  March  from  Handel's  "  Saul "  was  first 
played  in  his  honor.  Then  came  the  "  Creation,"  a 
Sacred  Cantata,  by  Spohr,  and  portions  of  Beethoven's 
first  Mass,  in  C.  Also  the  recitative  and  air  from  Judas 
Jlfaccaiceus : "  Sound  an  alarm,"  sung  with  great  power  by 
Mr.  Simms  Reeves. 

The  rain  poured  incessantly  throughout  the  day  and 
almost  ruined  the  second  evening  concert.  Yet  over 
three  hundred  persons  listened  to  a  grand  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Second  Symphony,  and  to  a  new  overture, 
by  one  of  the  promising  young  native  composers,  Mr. 
Alfred  Mellon. 

Sweden.  A  Malmo  journal  states  that  Mme.  Jenny 
Lind  Goldschmidt  has  deposited  400,000  rix-thalers 
($100,000)  in  the  hands  of  Provost  Thomander  and  Dr. 
Weiselgren,  of  the  Cathedral,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
free  schools  for  girls  in  Sw'eden. 
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CONCERT  THIS  EVENING— SEE  NEXT  PAGE. 

H.   S.   CUTLER, 
Organist  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent. 

ADDRESS  — (Care  of  A.  N.  Johnson,)  ICo.  90  Tremont 
Street,   Boston. 23  tf 

H.   PERABEAU, 
PROFESSOR   OP   THE   PIANO -PORTE, 

No.   1   .Teffersou  Place,   S.  Bciiiiet  St. 

Boston,  Sept.  IS.  


24  8t 


JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

Wo.  129  Wasliington  Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DE.lLElt  IN  EUROPEAN  F.4.NCY 
Goods.  Novelties,  Pc-rfuniery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASUINQTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 
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MAD'LLE    CAROLINE    LEHMANN, 

From  the  Grraud  Opera  in  Cop^ub-agen^ 

HAS  the  honor  of  announcing  to  the  citizens  of  Boston 
and  Ticinity,  that  she  will  give  a 

GRAND    CONCERT 

IN  THE  MELODEON, 
On    SATURDAY    EVEJMNG,    Oct.    9tli, 

Assisted  by  a  GRAND  ORCHESTRA,  selected  from  the  Mu- 
sical Fund  Society  and  the  Mendelssolm  Q,uiii- 

tet  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  AUGUST  PRIES. 
Mr.  THORUP  will  preside  at  the  Piano. 

PROGRA]>IME, 
Part  First. 

1.  Overture— Oberon, Weber. 

2.  Cavatina,  from    Semiramide,  "  Bel  Raggio." 

Mile.  LEHMANN, ROSSINI. 

3.  L'attente  etl'arrivee.    Fantasie for  Clarinette, 

op.  180.     Thomas  Ryan, Reissigee. 

4.  Serenade.    Mile.  LEHMANN,    .  '.    .    .  Franz  Schubert. 

5.  Souvenir  de  Fra  Diavolo,  ....  Scubebt  and  Kummer. 

Duo  Concertante  for  Violin  and  Violoncello. 
Messrs.  August  and  AVulf  Fries. 
Fart  Second. 

6.  Overture— Don  GioTauni, Mozart. 

7-  Prayer  and  Grand  Scena  from  Der  FreLschutz. 

Mile.  LEHMANN, Weber. 

8.  Fantaf?ie  for  Flute,  on  themes  from  Masaniello 

pets  Obligato, Mendelssohn. 

Edward  Lehman, TuLOU. 

9.  Two  Part  Song,  arranged  for  Orchestra.  Trum- 
10.  Cavatinafrom  "La  Favorite."    Oh  Men  Fer- 

nand.    Sllle.  LEHMANN, Donizetti. 

Tickets,  50  cents  each  ;  to  be  obtained  at  all  the  Music 
Stores,  and  principal  Hotels.  Tickets  for  the  Reserved  Seats, 
^1,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co. 
and  J.  Chickering,  and  must  be  secured  before  6  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  Concert. 

Doors  open  at  7  o'clock  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 

MADEMOISELLE    BAUMANN 

INFORMS  her  friends  and  the  public  that  she  has  returned 
to  Boston,  and  is  prepared  to  give  lessons  in  SINGING  and 
ON  THE  PIANO.     She  may  be  found  at  No.  12  Chestnut 
Street,  between  the  hours  of  9  and  1,  A.  M 
Mile.  Baumaxn  has  permission  to  refer  to 
Mrs.  George  Ticknor,  Dr.  George  Derby, 

Mrs.  Theo.  Chase,  Dr.  Chas.  G.  Putnam, 

Mons.  IsNARD,  P.  T.  Jackson,  Esg. 

14t 

Boston  MtiSBca.1l  Fiaiad  Society. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  respectfully  announce  to  the  Musical 
Public  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  that  the  SIXTH  SERIES 
OF  PUBLIC  PERFORaLiVNCES  will  commence  at  the  ME- 
LODEON, on  Friday,  Sept.  I7th,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Packages  of  Rehearsal  Tickets  of  four  each,  at  50  cents  per 
package,  and  Single  Tickets  at  25  cents  each,  may  be  obtained 
at  the  principal  Music  Stores  and  Hotels,  and  at  the  door  on 
the  afternoon  of  performance ;  also  Subscription  Tickets,  at 
^2  per  package  of  six  each  for  the  Concerts,  which  will  com- 
mence at  the  New  Music  Hall  as  soon  as  completed. 

Associate  Members  are  respectfully  notified  that  their  Tick- 
eta  are  ready  for  delivery  at  No.  4  Amory  Hall,  as  also  all  the 
Tickets  above  named.  Per  order, 

24  tf  JOS.  N.  PIERCE,  Sec^y. 

The  Oeriiiaiiia  IVIusical  Society 

RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  their  numerous  friends,  and 
the  public  in  general,  that  it  is  their  intention  to  remain 
the  coming  winter  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  purpose  of 
giving,  during  this  period,  a  series  of  TEN  CONCERTS,  (one 
Concert  every  two 'weeks,)  like  those  given  by  them  during  the 
last  winter,  in  this  city,  at  which  they  will  produce  the  mas- 
terworks  of  Beethoven^  Mozart,  IIaydn,  Mendelssohn, 
Spohr,  Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  &c.,  such  as  Symphonies,  Over- 
tures, Quartets,  Quintets,  and  selections  from  the  Italian  and 
German  Operas,  Solos  on  almost  every  instrument  used  in 
their  Orchestra,  and  a  judicious  portion  of  lighter  music. 

They  are  constantly  adding  to  their  already  large  Catalogue 
of  choice  Instrumental  Music,  the  latest  publications,  by 
which  they  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  entire  new  programmes 
for  every  Concert,  and  mostly  of  such  pieces  as  have  never 
before  been  performed  in  this  citj-. 

The  best  vocal  talent  available  will  be  engaged  for  the  Con- 
certs. MR.  ALFRED  JAELL,  the  celebrated  and  unrivalled 
Pianist,  will  perform  at  all  of  our  Concerts  for  the  whole 
season.  The  Concerts  will  be  given  at  the  splendid  NEW 
MUSIC  HALL,  entrance  on  Winter  sireet  and  Bumstead  place. 

A  package  containing  Thirty  Tickets,  to  be  transferable, 
and  be  used  at  any  of  the  Ten  Subscription  Concerts,  @10. 
Half  Packages,  Fifteen  Tickets,  S5. 

Subscription  Lists  to  fae  found  at  the  Hotels  and  Music 
Stores.  23  tf 

Singing  and  Piano  Forte. 

IffISS  FANNY  FRAZER 

WILL  be  happy  to  receive  her  pupils  on  and  after  Monday, 
20th  inst.,  at  her  residence, 
25  3t  24  Bulfinch  Street,  corner  of  Allston, 

MOORE'S    IRISH    MELODIES, 

WITH  A   BIOGRAPHY    AND   PORTRAIT    OF   THOMAS 
MOORE.     Symphonies  and   Accompaniments,   by  Sir 
John  Stephenson. 

Prices  :   Plain  binding,  $2.    In  cloth,  emblematically  em- 
bossed, S3. 
Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON, 

25  tf  115   Washington  Street,  Boston. 

[HARMONY  &.  THOROUGH    BASS. 

CZERNY'S  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,    .    .    Price,  50  cts. 
BURROWE'S  Thorough  Bass  Primer,  .    .        "38  " 
CORFE'S  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,    50  " 
WOODBURY'S  Elements  of  Musical  Composition,  50  " 

SCHNEIDER'S  Theory  of  Harmony,  ....  25  " 

Pubhshed  by  OLIVER  DITSON, 

26  tf  115  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


^ew  Series— Cliang^e  of  I>ay  and  Hour. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS, 

AT  THE  MELODEON, 

By  the   Germsiiiia    Serenade    Bant!, 

Every  'Wednesday,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

ttl/^  Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the  nsual  places. 

26  tf  G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader,  364  Tremont  St. 

Pianos  and  Melodeons  to  Let. 

0LIVER~1)ITS0N, 

Music  Dealei',  115  "Wasliiugton   St.,  Boston, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphines, 
and  Reed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  wiU  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

N.  D.   COTTON, 

IMPOKTER  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Ro^v,  Boston. 

**;*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

NATHAN  RICHARDSOISr, 

PROFESSOR  OF   THE   PIANO -FORTE. 

ROOMS,   No.   1  Bulfinch,  corner  of  Court  Street.    Hours, 
from  12  to  2.    Letters  may  be  addressed  to  his  rooms,  or 


at  the  Revere  House. 


25  tf 


NEW   SINGING    BOOK. 

THE  SINGING  SCHOOL  COMPANION,  in  Two 
Parts.  Part  I.  contains  a  New  and  Easy  Method  of  In- 
struction in  Vocal  Music,  and  more  than  One  Hundred  Songs, 
Duetts,  Glees,  &c.  Part  II.  consists  of  .selections  of  Sacred 
Music  from  the  best  composers.     By   Joseph   and   Horace 

BiBD. 

An  excellent  Manual  for  Schools  and  Choirs,  and  a  pleasant 
and  useful  book  for  amateurs  and  for  family  practice. 
For  sale  by  the  booksellers  generally. 

RICE  &  KENDALL,  Publishers, 
24  6t  16  "VTater  St.,   Boston. 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIANO   FOKTE    MAMUFACffllREK, 

334  Washington    Street,  Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.    NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER   IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  344:   AVasliington   Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  cf-  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

HE"WS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE, 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Mu.<fical  Profes.sors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTAI.OZZIAN  SCHOOIi  SONG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Coarse,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tlia  receipt  of  twenty-five  cent-s 
PubUshedby  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.,  Boston. 

%.^  A.   N.   JOHNSON    respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  No,  36  Scliool  Street, 

(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 

€i)t  ^mmlt, 

A  NEW  ILLUSTBATED  MAGAZINE, 

DEVOTED    TO    THE 

INSIRUCTION   AND  AMUSEMENT    OV-  THE   BOYS   AND 
GIRLS  or  AMERICA. 

JJ.    H.   JACQ,UES,   Editor. 

TttB  FAVORITE  will  be  publislied  monthly,  at  $1.00  per 
annum,  or  five  copies  for  $4.00,  hivariabUj  in  advance. 
Each  number  will  contain  32  pages,  and  will  be  embellished 
and  illustrated  with  NUMEROUS  BEAUTIFUL  BN- 
GRA  TIffGS,  executed  expressly  for  the  work. 

All  letters  and  communications  should  be  addressed  {post 
paid)  to  "Htatt  &  JioanEa,  97  Cliff  Street,  New  York." 
New  York,  Aug.  10,  1852. 


"  Tlie  Last  Singing  Book." 

THE    MELODIA    SACRA. 

Br  B.  F.  BAKER  and  A.  N.  JOHNSON. 

THIS  work  will  be  ready  about  the  first  of  August,  and  it 
is  believed  will  meet  the  real  wants  of  Music  Teacher^, 
Music  Societies,  and  Choirs,  better  than  any  work  ever  pub- 
lished.    Besides  a/i  unsurpassed  collection  of 

METER    TUNES    AND    SET    PIECES, 
it  will  contain  the 

"ORATORIO  OP  DAVID," 

simplified  for  the  use  of  Musical  Societies  and  Conventions, 
with  an  OltGAN  oe  PIANO  FORTE  ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Also, 

FIFTY-FOUR    ORGAN    INTERIiVDES, 
by  GEORGE  F.  BRISTOW,  Organist  and  Musical  Director  at 
St.  John's  Church,  New  York,  and  a 

Protestant  Episcopal  Churcli  Serricef 
by  H.  S.  CUTLER,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Boston. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  Collection,  of 

Sacred  Music  SUPERIOR  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
published  in  this  country.  To  secure  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, orders  should  be  sent,  as  early  as  possible,  to 

A.  N.  JOHNSON,  36  School  Street,  Boston,  or 
"W.  B.  BILLINGS,  8  Park  Place^  New  York. 
Price,  $7  per  dozen.  20  tf 

MRS.  KOSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OP   THE 

PIANOFORTE,SlNGING  &,GUITAR, 

3  Seneca  St.,  comer  Harrison  Avenue. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.    Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,  &c. 
Boston,  July  31.  3m 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  i$24  to  S14  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

The  Nightingale'' s  Nest,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.     Price,  3fi6  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  New  Instructions  for  the  Piano:  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  Julius  Knorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.    Price,  352. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  an:ents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  M'ebb,  Von  \Veber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.     tf 

NEW    ORGAN    V_OLUNTARIES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

American  Church  Organ  Voluntaries. 

CAREFULLY  ARRANGED  expressly  for  the  use  of  Organ- 
ists who  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  extemporise 
with  ease,  by  H.  S.  Cutler,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  A,  N.  Johnson,  Organist  at  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston.  These  Voluntaries  are  mostly  arranged  in  close  har- 
mony, and  can  readily  be  played  at  sight  by  those  who  can 
play  common  church  music.  They  are  specially  adapted  to 
Ani'rican  church  service  with  regard  to  length,  &c.  and  are 
sufficient  in  number  to  enable  any  Organist  to  use  them  ex- 
clusively if  desired.  Price  .^1.  Forwarded  by  mail,  postage 
free,  for  ffil.25. 

Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

14    tf  36  School  St.,  opposite  City  Hall. 
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A  BOSTON   LITERARY   JOURNAL, 

EDITED  BY  CHARLES  HALE. 
Published    Weehly    on    Saturdays. 

EACH  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  reading  matter, 
together  with  four  or  eight  pages  of  select  advertisements. 

Terms. — Two  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance.  Single  num- 
bers five  cents  each.  Subacribei's  in  Boston,  Cambridge  and 
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The  Overture  to  Doa  Giovanni. 

As  this  splendid  orchestral  chef-d' ceuvre  has 
been  so  much  performed  among  us  recently,  (a 
tantalizing  reminiscence  indeed  of  the  entire  ope- 
ra !)  we  cannot  doubt  that  many  of  our  readers  will 
be  interested  in  the  following  analysis,  which  we 
translate  from  the  Russian  biographer  and  ama- 
teur, from  whom  we  have  before  borrowed  sev- 
eral good  things.  If  those  who  can  read  a  piano- 
forte arrangement  will  consult  the  notes  and  just 
identify  the  hco  little  Jirjures  or  phrases,  which  he 
points  out  in  the  Allegro,  they  will  listen  to  the 
overture  henceforth  always  with  an  increased 
pleasure. 

"  What  is  most  striking  in  a  legend  or  poetic 
fable,  like  '  Don  Juan,'  is  the  catastrophe. 
It  is  quite  natural  and  to  the  purpose  then 
that  we  allude  to  it  at  the  beginning  of  our  re- 
port. Accordingly  I  will  commence  with  the 
adventures  and  the  fearful  end  of  this  desperate 
sinner,  who  fearing  neither  God  nor  man,  sees 
the  shadow  of  the  old  man  he  has  murdered, 
walk  in,  and  is  cast  alive  by  demons  into  a  flam- 
ing grave.  The  fable  might  well  begin  with  this, 
and  this  is  precisely  the  Introduction  which  Mo- 
ZAKT  has  chosen. 

" '  Hark !  lend  us  your  ears ! '  call  out  to  us 
those  first  accords  of  the  overture,  attacked  with 
energy  by  the  entire  orchestra.  The  rhythm, 
divided  in  two  equal  halves,  trembles  with  the 
shocks  of  the  mysterious  modulation,   which   it 


leads;  half-notes,  echoing  in  terrific  octaves, 
emerge  on  every  side,  like  spectral  faces,  which 
direct  a  long  and  heavy  gaze  upon  you,  then  van- 
ish and  make  room  for  other  forms.  From  time 
to  time  the  drums  are  heard  in  muffled  tones,  like 
subterranean  thunder.  But  what  would  these 
complaining  syncopated  notes  of  the  first  violins 
say  ?  and  that  other  voice,  that  whimpers  so  feebly 
in  the  second  violins,  and  twists  itself  about  like 
a  trodden  worm,  that  would  fain  lift  itself,  but 
cannot  ?  That  is  a  human  voice,  a  dying  voice. 
The  phantom  answers  it,  and  when  this  has  fin- 
ished its  terrible  harangue,  3'ou  see  a  black  gigan- 
tic arm  reach  out  of  the  earth  and  grasp  the 
sinner.  The  brass  instruments  complete  the 
deadly  conflict  in  those  decisive  chords  of  the 
superfluous  sixth,  and  the  tremolo  of  the  violins 
has  indicated  the  final  spasms. 

"  After  this  sublime  introduction,  which  re- 
minds one  of  Don  Juan's  death,  comes  the  nar- 
rative proper,  the  Allegro  of  the  overture,  which 
explains  the  action,  that  is,  the  course  of  life  of 
the  hero  of  the  piece.  In  analyzing  the  poetic 
character  of  Giovanni,  we  have  ascribed  to  him 
the  position  or  life-purpose,  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  '  Every  day  to  try  the  strength  of 
my  capacities  against  the  innumerable  obstacles 
which  human  society  opposes  to  a  being  of  my 
stamp,'  &c.  This  proposition,  drawn  from  the 
spirit  of  the  overture,  becomes  the  exactest  pro- 
gramme that  we  could  devise.  At  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  Allegro,  the  D  sharp  of  the  vio- 
lins, against  the  D  of  the  bass,  indicates  the  hos- 
tile attitude  of  Don  Juan  toward  the  human  race, 
or  rather  toward  the  male  sex.  The  rabid  wolf 
comes  creeping  slily  on ;  with  one  bound  he  has 
snatched  the  lamb,  and  the  trumpets  hail  the  suc- 
cessful stroke  with  their  triumphant  fanfara.* 
The  news  of  the  stolen  lamb  gets  abroad  and 
spreads  more  and  more  ;  the  alarm  is  given ;  the 
people  gather  to  annihilate  the  wolf  (from  the 
IGth  to  the  48th  measure.)  At  this  point  begins 
the  series  of  magical  illusions,  which  make  this  a 
unique  work  in  its  kind,  like  the  opera  itself, 
from  which  Mozart  has  made  it  inseparable, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  joined  it  to  the  Introduction. 

How  has  this  illusion  been  effected?  By 
means  not  much  more  now  in  use :  —  by  two  lit- 
tle figures,  which  our  great  men  of  this  day  would 
not  have  deigned  to  pick  up,  had  they  found  them 
in  their  path.     Figure  No.  1  has  something  pe- 


*  An  idea  imitated  from  Hoetmaun. 


remptory  and  threatening  about  it ;  it  is  support- 
ed by  the  unison  of  the  whole  orchestra.  Fig- 
ure No.  2  is  jeering  and  defiant;  a  single  in- 
strument, the  first  violin,  is  charged  -svith  it. 
This  is  Don  Juan  on  the  one  side ;  on  the  other 
it  is  the  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  lovers,  cous- 
ins and  Cicislicei,  the  holy  brotherhood  and  their 
shirri,  the  excited  multitude,  who  all  sing  from 
one  tone.  Twice  this  mass  bands  itself  together 
to  pursue  the  robber,  who  slips  through  their 
hands  and  mocks  them  in  his  flight.  Now  they 
deem  it  expedient  to  divide  their  forces.  The 
quartet  (of  strings)  begins  the  measure ;  the 
oboes  and  bassoons  follow  in  the  third  quarter ; 
the  flutes  in  the  following  measure.  During  this 
movement,  number  One,  divided  in  this  way,  re- 
mains none  the  less  identical ;  number  Two  has 
disappeared.  They  hasten  after  it.  All  goes 
well  at  first;  the  strategic  cn«Oij  movements  are 
executed  with  the  most  perfect  precision  and  re- 
gularity ;  but  here  the  violins  get  perplexed  ;  in- 
stead of  a  G  sharp  they  take  G,  which  upsets  the 
modulation  and  gives  altogether  a  new  turn  to 
matters.  Full  of  shame  at  their  miscarriage,  the 
violins  break  off  the  part ;  the  rest,  deserted  by 
their  officers,  observe  no  longer  any  order  or  dis- 
cipUne ;  each  repeats  the  passage  in  its  own  way, 
and  the  whole  attack,  at  first  so  well  conducted, 
resolves  itself  into  a  minor  cadence  admirably 
effective.  The  foe  has  received  the  prize  of  his 
boldness,  the  sweet  prize  of  love,  jubilee  and 
triumph,  intoxicating  and  joyous  music. 

In  the  middle  sentence  (Satze)  the  contra- 
puntal game  is  renewed,  but  differently,  with 
more  alternation  and  still  more  art.  This  time 
the  warring  figures  are  united  in  such  a  manner 
that  you  hear  them  both  at  once ;  the  attack  is  re- 
newed, strengthened  by  an  auxiliary  corps,  name- 
ly the  clannet« ;  and  number  Two  divides  itself 
between  the  first  and  second  violins.  This  gives 
rise  to  very  various  combinations  ;  the  rapidity  of 
the  modulatory  movements  of  number  Two  no 
longer  permits  number  One  to  follow  the  canon 
sequence  in  unison  and  octave ;  it  is  compelled 
to  answer  in  the  Second,  Third,  Sixth,  Seventh, 
both  in  the  minor  and  the  major,  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  every  point ;  but  everywhere  the  de- 
fence makes  front  against  the  attack.  You  seem 
to  see  a  sword  whose  sparks  flash  in  all  directions, 
or  an  ignis  fatiius,  dancing  a  fantastic  waltz 
about  you.  The  ear,  confused  in  this  harmonic 
labyrinth,  and  unable  to  hold  the  complicated 
threads,  resigns  itself  with  rapture  to  the   total 
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impression.  This  wonderful  overture  has  no 
closing  period.  After  the  second  part  has  re- 
produced in  the  Tonic,  what  the  first  part  had 
let  us  hear  in  the  Dominant,  the  modulation 
passes  over  into  F  major ;  the  orchestra  becomes 
more  tranquil ;  a  pleasant  drowsiness  succeeds  to 
the  most  stirring  energy  ;  the  overture  dies  away, 
as  it  were,  just  where  the  Introduction  com- 
mences. Did  not  MozAKT  mean  in  this  way  to 
unite  the  imitative  forms  of  pure  music  with 
those  of  concrete  music,  and  lead  us  impercepti- 
bly from  the  instrumental  narrative  style  into 
dramatic  action;  just  as  the  thoughts  of  a  man  in 
the  act  of  waking  connect  and  mingle  gradually 
■with  the  images  of  a  beautiful  dream  ? 
"  The  curtain  rustles  up,"  &e 


To- 


A  Complaint  and  an  Apology. 

1.  [From  the  Boston  Atlas  of  Oct.  4th.] 
'' FROM  MY  DIART:' 
It  is  amusing  to  see  the  bitterness  with  which 
the  votaries  of  one  school  of  painting,  music,  lit- 
erature, and  art  will  inveigh  against  another.  No 
good  can  come  out  of  the  Nazareth  where  their 
neighbors  abide.  The  musical  world,  in  particu- 
lar, has  been  for  some  time  divided  by  a  yawning 
gulf,  on  one  side  of  which  stand  the  votaries  of 
"  the  old  masters,"  and,  on  the  other,  those  who 
love  the  music  of  their  own  day.  The  ancients 
call  the  moderns  light ;  and  the  moderns  call  the 
ancients  heavy  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  scales  which 
measure  both  are  submitted  to  no  legal  sealing, 
their  respective  weights  will  forever  remain  a 
question  of  dispute. 

A  New  York  gentleman,  who,  it  seems,  is  in 
the  habit  of  recording  his  daily  thoughts,  sends  to 
Dwight's  Journal,  from  time  to  time,  extracts  from 
his  "  Diary."  And  very  strong  extracts  they  are 
too  —  absolutely  bitter  with  the  quintessence  of 
classic-ism.  The  gentleman  is  evidently  an  "  an- 
cient" of  the  most  thorough  and  inexorable  kind, 
for  the  most  intense  classic-ism  flows  literally  from 
his  fingers'  ends.  No.  2  of  his  extracts  appeared 
a  few  days  ago,  and  so  strong  a  dose  is  it,  that  we 
are  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  the  unfortunate 
authors  and  performers  and  hearers  who  may  be 
led  into  swallowing  the  potent  draught.  But  as 
the  drugs  of  the  present  day  are  very  much  adul- 
terated, it  may  be  as  well  to  challenge  the  purity 
of  this  one  as  it  passes. 

Rossini's  overture  to  William  Tell  receives  the 
first  attention  of  our  erudite  friend.  It  is  "  a 
capital  piece  to  begin  with  in  a  fashionable  con- 
cert." Indeed  !  Well,  that  concert  would  be  a 
fine  one  indeed,  which  would  lead  off  with  such  a 
composition  !  —  particularly  if  it  went  on  improv- 
ing. Poor  Rossini !  After  having  amused  and 
delighted  the  whole  world  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  to  have  one  of  his  finest  creations  styled 
fashionable  music !  There  is  one  consolation  for 
him,  at  least ;  several  individuals  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere,  really  think  it  a  clever  thing.  Our 
writer  proceeds  to  find  fault  with  the  Gerraanians, 
because  they  played  Mendelssohn's  Wedding 
March,  and  did  not  play  the  "  overture "  and 
"  scherzo."  They  were  probably  not  aware  that 
all  the  while  there  was  a  classic-ist  up  in  New 
York  watching  their  movements,  or  they  would 
have  played  the  whole  "  Dream  "  without  mutila- 
tion. They  will  do  well  to  consult  him  about  the 
very  next  programme  which  they  offer,  as  to  what 
to  omit  and  what  not. 

Now  it  is  surprising  how  tastes  will  differ. 
Many  would  suppose  that  at  a  concert  at  which 
the  Gebmania  Musical  Society  should  per- 
form Rossini's  Overture,  "  William  Tell"  —  Men- 
delssohn's "  AVedding  March  "  —  the  duet  from 
Spohr's  Jessonda — a  set  of  Strauss  Waltzes  — 
anil  where  Jaell  should  perform  "  Mendels- 
sohn's Fantasia,"  a  Fantasia  of  Thalberg,  and  his 
own  "  Rigoletto,"  would  be  a  very  fair  concert  — 
a  concert  such  as,  until  a  year  or  two,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  get  up  in  these  United 
States.  But  it  is  our  ignorance  alone  which 
allows  of  such  an  opinion  ;  for  our  New  York 


classic-ist,  a  man  who  has  travelled,  a  man  who 
evidently  knows  all  about  it,  says  :  "  What  is  there 
worth  hearing  in  all  these  various  performances, 
for  its  intrinsic  merit  ?"  and  he  proceeds  to  dis- 
course thus : 

Now  among  all  the  rich  and  cultivated  —  the  elite  of 
all  our  cities  '  from  Madawaska  to  the  Sabine  '  —  could 
not  musical  taste  enough  be  found  to  demand,  not  request, 
at  a  dollar  concert,  a  concert  given  too  by  men  wortiiy 
the  name  of  artists,  at  least  a  specimen  of  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven  ? 

Bear  it  in  mind,  henceforth,  you  concert  givers, 
that  no  entertainment  is  worthy  of  a  silver  dollar, 
but  one  which  shall  be  spiced  with  a  sprinkling  of 
the  triumvirate  mentioned.  Painters! — exhibit 
nothing  which  shall  not  be  Raphael,  Titian,  Guido ! 
Poets! — print  nothing  which  is  not  Chaucer,  Spen- 
cer, Milton  !  Sculptors  ! — mould  nothing  which  is 
not  Phidias,  Michael  Angelo,  Cellini !  Lovers  of 
art  of  all  kinds  !  —  frown  on  the  creations  of  the 
great  minds  and  skilful  hands  of  your  own  day, 
and  admire  nothing,  endure  nothing,  which  is  not 
at  least  a  century  old.  Antiquity  does  wonders 
for  you !  You  are  safe  in  admiring  anj-thing 
which  emanates  from  the  obscuritj'  of  the  past ; 
but  commit  not  the  gross  error  of  being  pleased 
with  the  efibrts  of  your  contemporaries.  There 
is  a  class  ot  men,  of  whom  the  New  York  writer 
is  a  type,  who  worship  the  productions  of  the 
great  minds  of  past  ages,  but  can  find  no  admira- 
tion for  those  of  the  present  day.  The  classic-ists 
can  scarce  find  terms  of  praise  wherewith  to  extol 
the  writings  of  those  composers  who  have  been 
the  pioneers  —  and  mighty  ones,  too  —  into  the 
realms  of  music.  No  one  is  inclined  to  dissent 
from  the  admiration  which  they  express  for  those 
great  men  ;  no  one  is  desirous  of  interfering  with 
their  full  and  entire  relish  of  the  creations  of  these 
master  minds.  But  many  are  inclined  to  dislike 
and  to  rebel  against  the  law  which  these  classic- 
ists seek  to  put  upon  the  creations  of  later  birth, 
which,  —  say  what  they  choose — are  in  keeping 
with,  and  ai-e  the  creatures  of  the  times  in  which 
they  are  born.  They  have  no  right  to  claim  for 
themselves  a  superiority  of  judgment,  and  to  say 
that  what  they  admire  is  heavenly,  while  what 
others  equally  relish,  is  wretched.  While  the 
merits  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Handel,  &c., 
are  acknowledged  and  admired  by  all  who  know 
anything  of  music  whatever,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
true  that  the  persecuted  Italian  composers  are 
loved  in  every  country  where  music  has  as  yet 
become  a  study  or  a  pleasure.  In  the  heart  of 
Germany,  in  the  home  of  the  great  old  masters, 
the  creations  of  Donizetti,  of  Rossini,  of  Bellini, 
—  yes,  and  even  of  the  despised  Verdi  himself, 
are  played  and  sung  to  the  delight  of  applauding 
audiences  ;  and  this  is  not  of  yesterday  or  to-day, 
but  always  has  been  and  always  will  be.  Music 
is  a  science  only  as  far  as  its  structure  is  concerned. 
The  educated  musician  is  gratified,  professionally, 
with  the  way  a  work  is  builded  up,  of  changing 
chords  and  varying  harmonies;  but  the  hearer, 
the  one  who  indulges  in  music  merely  as  a  recrea- 
tion from  the  more  serious  pursuits  of  life,  looks 
to  the  effect  of  the  structure  alone.  Great  works 
have  been  written,  scientific,  learned,  wonderful 
in  their  combinations,  which  fail  to  arouse  one 
warmer  throb  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear 
them.  Man}'  such  works  are  extant.  The  classic- 
ists may  pore  over  their  profundity,  may  find 
learning  in  their  construction,  may  admire  the 
mind  which  can  conceive  such  changes ;  but  the 
unlearned  hearer  seeks  in  vain  for  the  genius,  the 
warmth,  the  natui-alness  which  must  exist  in  the 
composition  of  a  great  work.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  music  generally  termed  "  light  " 
by  the  "  ancients  "  has  given  as  much  real  happi- 
ness —  we  will  not  say  more  —  to  the  world,  as 
the  more  recondite  and  abstruse  creations  of  by- 
gone years.  The  taste  for  music  must  change 
with  everything  else.  We  cannot  always  play 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  any  more  than  we  can 
always  read  Milton  and  Spencer.  We  cannot 
always  feel  in  the  mood  for  the  grand  and  lofty. 
We  want,  in  these  days  of  busy  thought  and  ac- 
tion, a  fair  proportion  of  the  style  which  belongs 
peculiarly  to  them.  We  want  to  read  Burns  and 
Scott,  and  Dickens,  and  Thackeray  in  literature ; 
we   want  to   see  Buckstone,   and   Morton,  and 


Planche  on  the  stage,  and  we  want  to  hear  Doni- 
zetti, and  Bellini,  and  Rossini,  in  opera  and  con- 
cert, because  they  harmonize  with  the  natural 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  our  day  ; 
because  they  speak  plainly  and  naturally  to  our 
hearts.  But  we  do  not  inveigh  against  others, 
who  can  see  no  beauty  in  what  is  to  us  beautiful. 
We  accord  to  their  heroes  a  lofty  merit,  and  do 
not  sneer  and  jeer  at  what  our  idiosyncrasies  do 
not  permit  us  to  entirely  relish. 

The  New  York  diarist  is  a  man  who  has  seen 
the  world.  He  has  made  the  "  grand  tour."  He 
asks  about  the  Germanians : 

Are  they  not  bound  to  give  onr  Western  and  Northern 
friends,  at  least  one  specimen  at  each  concert  of  music 
of  a  higher  giade  than  the  6  1-4  cent  concert  music  of 

German  beer  saloons  ? i  do  not  pay  SI  to  hear 

music  which  one  hears  abroad  either  for  nothing  in  the 
open  air,  or  for  seven  cents  in  the  beer  saloon. 

Now  if  the  Germans  can  hear  such  music  as 
we  spoke  of,  for  seven  cents,  they  are  certainly 
to  be  envied,  for  it  is  far  cheaper  than  we  can 
procure  the  same ;  but  does  the  gentleman  sup- 
pose that  we  are  to  refrain  from  going  to  hear 
fine  music  in  America  because  the  Germans  can 
hear  it  at  a  tenth  price  ?  What  do  we  know 
or  care  about  prices  in  Germany  ?  Ask  any  one 
of  these  admirable  musicians  if  they  do  not  find 
in  America  a  relish  for  good  music,  as  warm  as  in 
their  own  country.  He  might  as  well  say  that  he 
will  not  eat  oranges  here  at  half  a  dime,  because 
they  can  be  bought  in  Havana  for  a  few  cents  a 
dozen,  or  refuse  any  luxury  which  is  cheap  in  its 
native  land.  If  he  is  so  much  disgusted,  he  had 
better  emigrate  to  the  favored  country,  and  leave 
us  to  our  Strauss  waltzes,  if  we  like  them.  He 
also  says : 

One  reason  why  the  re.ally  musical  public  sustains 
and  encourages  the  Germanians  is,  that  it  is  hoped 
through  tlieir  instrumentality  (no  pun  intended)  to 
awaken  and  cultivate  a  true  taste  in  music.  They  are 
regarded  in  some  sense  as  musical  missionaries. 

This  is,  we  imagine,  a  great  mistake.  The 
musical  public  sustains  the  Gei-manians,  because 
it  likes  to  hear  them  play  —  because  they  are  the 
best  to  be  got;  and  the  musical  public  cares  no 
more  for  cultivating  a  true  taste  in  music,  than  it 
does  about  the  success  or  non-success  of  the  Ger- 
manians themselves.  They  play  admirably — 
they  play  Strauss  waltzes  admirably,  and  polkas, 
and  every  thing  they  undertake,  from  Beetho- 
ven's greatest  work  to  their  own  leader's  polkas, 
and  for  that  reason  they  succeed  here,  and  not 
because  of  any  imaginary  mission  in  regard  to 
our  improvement.  We  have  never  before  heard 
the  great  orchestral  pieces  played  so  well,  and  it 
is  for  this,  that  we  relish  them  more.  Their  ad- 
vent has  started  us  up  to  enjoy  a  beauty  never 
before  presented ;  but  their  mission  is,  we  imag- 
ine, to  thrive  in  the  world  by  the  use  of  their  ex- 
cellent abilities,  and  at  the  same  time  gather  a 
few  laurels. 

One  more  quotation  and  we  are  done.  Speak- 
ing of  a  company  of  Indian  vocalists,  he  says : 

If  they  ever  come  within  hail,  I'll  go  and  hear  them, 
for  I  do  think,  that  they  cannot  yet  have  learned  to 
screech  the  arias,  ivhich  every  great  or  would-be  great 
singer,  thinks  herself  bound  to  inflict  upon  us  in  return 
for  onr  hard  dollars—  "  Robert,  Robert,"  "  Qui  la  voce," 
et  id  omne  ffenus,  until  they  are  so  hacknied  that  one 
had  rather  listen  to  Yankee, Doodle  on  a  hand  organ. 

As  to  the  "  screeching,"  some  screech  and 
some  do  not.  It  is  not  particularly  necessary  to 
screech  in  either  of  the  fine  compositions  he  has 
mentioned ;  but  we  would  respectfully  inquire, 
whether  there  can  be  any  greater  chance  for 
screeching  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  scores  of 
Mozart's  operas  ?  If  music,  which  in  some  in- 
stances maintains  a  constant  altitude  of  G  to  F 
in  alt,  is  not  a  fair  chance  for  "screeching  "it  will 
be  difficult  to  find  any.  We  imagine  that  it  is 
the  singer,  and  not  the  music  which  will  decide 
the  necessity  of  "  screeching." 

However,  it  is  needless  to  pursue  the  question 
farther.  There  are  two  styles  of  music,  the  har- 
monic and  melodic.  Some  are  charmed  by  sim- 
ple melody — yes !  even  the  most  learned  and 
profound  may  be  moved  to  tears  by  a  simple 
strain  of  beauty.  This  susceptibility  is  the  na- 
tural one  of  the  heart.  It  belongs  alike  to  the 
uneducated  and. best  instructed.     It  is  the  found- 
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ation  upon  which  is  builded  the  modern  romantic 
school,  which  appeals  to"  the  simple  sentiments  of 
humanity,  clothed  more  or  less  fully  in  the  garb 
of  harmony.  Without  more  or  less  of  this  melo- 
dy, harmony  becomes  unintelligible.  The  "an- 
cients" are  satisfied  with  but  little  of  its  influ- 
ence in  their  favorite  works.  The  "  moderns  " 
are  not  satisfied  without  a  large  admixture  of  its 
tiow  and  its  grace.  Of  course  there  is  much 
poor  music,  but  it  should  be  judged  by  other 
music  of  its  own  class.  All  styles  are,  as  styles, 
worthy  of  each  other.  Because  some  writers 
perpetrate  poor  stuff,  their  class,  their  genus 
should  not  be  put  under  ban.  Much  may  be 
written  on  this  subject,  but  we  will  leave  it  here 
with  the  hope  that  few  men  may  be  found  to  put 
forth  such  bigotted,  narrow,  flippant,  self-satisfied 
articles  as  this  "  Diary  "  one.  It  is  not  the  sense 
of  our  community  in  general,  and  we  think  that 
few,  even  of  the  most  "ardent  lovers  of  the  "  old 
masters  "  would  be  inclined  thus  to  speak  of  the 
Germania  Musical  Society  Concerts.  C. 

II.  The  humble  apology  and  plea  for  mercy  of  the 
"  Diarist,"  in  a  note  to  his  honored  Mentor, 
"  C."  of  the  Boston  Atlas. 

Dearly  Beloved  :  —  A  friend  has  sent  me 
your  kind  and  friendly  notice  of  No.  2,  else  I  had 
not  seen  it.  You  "  do  me  proud  "  by  the  learning 
which  you  attribute  to  the  writer  of  No.  2.  He 
is  not  scientific,  and  he  finds  he  did  not  know 
what  he  thought  he  knew.  Buthelcnows  now — 
he  has  read  "  C.'s  "  communication  in  the  Atlas. 
Gratitude  swells  his  heart,  that  a  stranger  so 
charitably  has  come  forward  and,  reasoning  from 
that  lofty  position  on  which  he  stands  and  surveys 
the  whole  world  of  music,  condescended  to  enlighten 
him  —  "'the  Diarist "  — as  to  the  true  character  of 
his  bigotted,  narrow,  flippant,  self-satisfied  articles. 
In  view  of  the  great  goodness  of  his  unknown 
benefactor,  "  the  Diarist  "  feels  compelled  to  say 
"  thank  you  "  and  "  much  obliged." 

Will  "  C."  lend  a  listening  ear  to  one  who  has 
been  guilty  of  "  making  the  grand  tour,"  and  not 
despise  the  words  of  one  who  would  explain  how 
he  has  fallen  into  his  grave  errors,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  apologizes  for  them  in  all  humility  ? 
"  C",  no  doubt,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart, 
will. 

"  The  Diarist  "  years  ago  undertook  the  pursuit 
of  musical  knowledge  "  under  difficulties."  Then 
came  the  glorious  era  when  the  Boston  Concerts, 
and  the  vast  collections  of  American  Musical 
Literature  in  the  Harvard  Musical  Association 
Library,  the  Harvard  College  Library,  and  some 
private  collections,  came  within  reach.  He  heard 
the  first  and  he  read  the  second.  The  treasures 
of  the  American  Musical  periodical  press  of  that 
day  were  opened  to  him.  He  devoured  all.  But 
what  excited  the  highest  delight,  what  satisfied 
his  cravings  for  farther  information,  perhaps  be- 
yond all  else,  were  the  profound  critical  analyses, 
the  deep  thoughts,  and  ponderous  strength  of  the 
musical  papers  in  the  Boston  Daily  press.  Here 
was  richness!  Sometimes  they  were  too  deep 
for  him,  and  he  mourned.  Perhaps  one  of  your 
remarks,  dear  "  C",  partakes  a  little  of  this  char- 
acter,—  this  one  —  I  do  not  take  it  to  be  superfi- 
cial —  only  too  profound :  "  There  are  two  styles 
of  music,  the  harmonic,"  &c.,  (See  above). 

This  by  the  way. 

And  so  in  course  of  time,  even  "  the  Diarist " 
began  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  idea,  which  you 
have  stated  so  admirably,  and  which  is  no  doubt  as 
original  as  it  is  deep  : 

"  The  educated  musician  is  gratified,  profes- 
sionally, with  the  way  a  work  is  builded  up,  of 


changing  chords  and  varying  harmonies  ;  but  the 
hearer,  the  one  who  indulges  in  music  merely  as 
a  recreation  from  the  more  serious  pursuits  of 
life,  looks  to  the  effect  of  the  structure  alone." 

He  was  simply  a  "  hearer,"  and  he  noticed  that 
different  compositions  affected  him  variously.  He 
attended  the  Opera,  so  magnificently  brought 
upon  the  stage  at  "  the  Howard,"  with  that  noble 
chorus,  splendid  orchestra,  and  singers  of  world- 
wide fame,  and  he  felt  a  pleasurable  excitement, 
a  sensual  delight,  caused  —  with  all  due  deference 
to  a  higher  judgement,  be  it  said  —  by  its  influ- 
ence on  the  ear.  When  the  heroes  and  heroines 
were  in  difficulties  —  taking  poison,  for  instance  — ■ 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  music  took  poison  too :  — 
it  made  oftimes  horrible  wailings  on  such  occasions 
—  and  he  felt  the  next  morning  that  the  critics 
did  not  half  do  the  singers  and  musicians  justice. 
When  he  heard  Miss  Anna  Stone  pleading: 
"  Return,  Oh  God  of  Hosts;"  when  he  heard  the 
chorus  joining  in  the  "  Hallelujah ;"  when  the 
orchestra  played  a  March,  as  Samson's  dead  body 
was  supposed  to  be  brought  by ;  when  in  that 
"  classic "  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  he 
followed  the  doubt  and  agitation  of  the  first  move- 
ment, the  majestic  and  subhme  depths  of  sorrow 
of  the  second,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  into  the 
extravagant  merriment  of  the  condemned  who 
thus  covers  his  despair,  of  the  third,  until  that 
mighty  hymn  of  joy  and  infinite  happiness  at  the 
close ;  —  when,  even,  he  heard  some  of  the  fine 
glees  and  madrigals  of  hving,  as  weU  as  dead, 
composers,  in  aU  these  and  many  more  —  in 
Zeuner's  psalm  tunes  —  not  in  Kussel's  songs  — 
he  thought  not  of  singers  and  performers,  he  had 
only  felt  the  music,  and  in  his  ignorance  and  folly 
had  only  wept.     The  "  effect "  was  dilTerent. 

In  the  course  of  his  reading  he  had  learned 
that  certain  composers  were  called  "  classics  " — 
unhappy  word !  and  found  that  in  England,  France 
and  Germany,  they  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
all  composers  because  their  works  produced  cer- 
tain effects  upon  all  truly  cultivated  hearers  — 
such  as  you,  my  Mentor  —  far  beyond  those  of  all 
others.  He  found  that  certain  compositions  took 
hold  of  his  feehng,  let  who  would  sing  them  — 
provided  they  were  sung  correctly  —  that  others 
would  not  though  sung  by  Tedesco  herself,  and 
sung  in  a  way  to  ravish  one  with  —  the  perform- 
ance.    [Do  you  see  the  intended  distinction  ?] 

Now,  my  dear  "  C",  you  see  how  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  bigotry,  narrowness,  &c.,  of  "  the 
Diarist "  was  laid.  He  had  made  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  music  in  its  highest  sense  was  a 
language  —  that  of  the  heart. 

He  found  that  certain  composers,  some  of  whom 
actually  lived — though  not  so  long  ago  as  Raphael 
and  Titian  —  still  before  our  day,  had  acquired 
that  mastery  over  the  language  of  the  heart, 
which  a  certain  Shakspeare  and  a  certain  Burke, 
and  a  certain  Webster,  have  attained  over  the 
language  in  which  intellectual  ideas  are  expressed 
—  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  him.  All  these  great 
masters  affected  hun  alike ;  they  made  him  weep  ; 
they  made  him  laugh  ;  they  made  his  bosom  swell, 
and  the  hot  blood  pour  through  his  veins  —  Doni- 
zetti did  not  —  Bellini  did  not.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  hear  their  music,  but  a  different  one. 

In  this  unfortunate  condition  the  Diarist  did  go 
where  he  might  have  opportunity  to  hear  in  all 
their  grandeur  the  works  of  those,  who  in  Boston 
had  so  moved  him.  And  could  he  only  have  the 
approbation  of  "  C",  with  what  pleasure  would 


he  remember  such  a  concert  as  that  by  the  royal 
orchestra  at  Berlin,  where  he,  with  W.  and  J., 
and  two  thousand  other  persons,  all  alike  enrap- 
tured, entranced,  —  not  a  sound — no  whisper, 
no  drumming  with  heel  or  toe,  no  criticism  of 
ladies'  dresses, — all  intent  on  the  music  —  lis- 
tened to  that  magnificent  orchestra  as  they  played 
three  symphonies  —  one  by  Mozart,  one  by 
Haydn,  and  the  First  of  Beethoven. 

How  wrong  it  was  for  "  the  Diarist "  and  his 
friends  to  follow  the  multitude  to  the  Royal 
Opera  where  they  played  Beethoven's  Fidelia, 
Mozart's,  Gluck's,  Meyerbeer's,  Weber's  works, 
almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Bellini,  Rossini, 
Donizetti,  etc.,  while  the  Italians  were  playing 
these  latter  down  at  the  Koenigstaedtisches  to 
empty  benches.     I  apologize  for  it  all ! 

You  will  perceive,  kind  Mentor,  that  "  the 
Diarist  "  writes  more  in  son-ow  than  in  anger,  and 
that  he  has  been  led  into  error  for  the  want  of 
proper  early  culture.  May  your  children  have 
it! 

"  The  Diarist "  would  rather  like  to  have  the 
Germanians  consult  him  as  to  the  programme  of 
one  of  their  concerts,  just  to  see  how  the  "  old- 
fogey  "  music,  which  so  delighted  him  once,  would 
seem  under  the  new  hght  which  has  arisen  upon 
him. 

Now  receive  the  overflowings  of  a  thankful 
heart,  unknown  friend,  for  another  favor,  no 
doubt  unconsciously  conferred.  From  j'our  arti- 
cle at  length  the  inquiring  mind  can  draw  a 
never-failing  canon  of  criticism.  Hereafter  "  the 
Diarist  "  will  make  no  mistakes.  He  needs  but 
to  ask,  is  it  popular,  does  the  multitude  like  it  — 
if  so  he  will  know  it  is  good.  When  the  "  Mes- 
siah "  is  performed,  he  can  go  to  Christie's. 
When  Beethoven  et  id  genus  omne  are  played, 
he  can  save  his  money  and  his  credit,  by  waiting 
for  the  "  Sacred  Concert "  at  the  Shakspeare 
Hotel. 

As  in  one  art  so  in  others. 

In  sculpture,  "  Jarley's  wax-work "  shall  be 
preferred  to  the  Athenteum  Gallery  ;  in  painting, 
the  faces  of  that  holy,  unearthly  Madonna  and 
that  divine  child  —  every  feature  glowing  with 
omniscience,  and  of  that  Magdalen,  reclining  in 
the  shade,  so  full  of  penitence  and  woe,  tempered 
by  hope  of  mercy,  the  glories  of  the  Dresden  gal- 
lery, shall  give  way  to  the  Dollies,  and  the  Mollies, 
which  are  popular  and  hang  in  ever'y  cottage  ;  in 
poetry,  he  will  no  longer  belong  to  the  "  ancients  " 
—  the  one  idea  class ;  the  "  Buccaneers,"  the 
"  snake  of  Springfield  Mountain,"  shall  supplant 
the  Albatross  of  the  dark  sea,  and  the  treasured 
pamphlet  containing  Sprague's  "  Curiosity  "  shall 
be  exchanged  for  the  most  popular  Negro  Melo- 
dist. 

After  this  humble  apology  and  explanation,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  "  C."  will  now  forgive  the 
strange  but  unintentional  errors  of 

The  Diarist. 


An  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Madame  Sontag. 

Let  not  every  singing  mistress,  however  great 
her  ability,  anticipate  such  good  fortune  at  St. 
Petersburg  as  that  which  Madame  Czecca  met 
with.  She  was  Indebted  for  her  favorable  recep- 
tion to  the  gratitude  of  the  amiable  ambassadress, 
her  former  pupil,  who  not  only  recommended  her, 
but  sang  at  a  public  concert  for  her  benefit.  This 
would  have  been  nothing  for  Mademoiselle  Sontag ; 
for  the  Countess  Rossi,  in  the  midst  of  the  high 
Russian  aristocracy,  and  of  their  haughty  preju 
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dices,  it  was  an  incredible  deal.  The  concert 
was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  season,  and  its  net 
proceeds  were  14,000  rubles.  The  day  after  the 
concert,  Madame  Czecca  showed  the  countess  the 
cash  account  of  its  results.  "  Ah !  Henriette," 
said  she,  "  what  have  you  done  for  me  !"  "  For 
you  ?"  cried  the  countess,  and  threw  herself,  sob- 
bing aloud,  into  her  arms.  "  For  you  ?  no,  for 
myself!  Ah  !  once  more,  after  many  years,  have 
I  enjoyed  an  hour  of  the  purest  and  most  com- 
plete happiness But  you  will  divine  my 

feelings  ;  the  element  of  my  existence  is  wanting. 
The  sight  of  a  theatre  saddens  me  ;  the  triumph 
of  a  singer  humbles  me  ;  the  sound  of  the  organ, 
which  summons  others  to  devotion,  drives  me 
from  the  sanctuary.  I  am  a  fallen  priestess,  who 
has  broken  her  vow.  Art,  which  I  have  betrayed, 
now  spurns  me,  and  her  angry  spirit  follows  me 
like  an  avenging  spectre."  Bathed  in  tears,  she 
sank  upon  the  sofa.  ...  A  servant  entered  and 
announced  a  stranger,  who  earnestly  insisted  to 
speak  with  the  countess.  A  denial  had  no  other 
result  than  to  produce  an  urgent  repetition  of  the 
request.  "  Impossible  !"  cried  the  countess  ;  "  I 
can  see  no  one,  thus  agitated,  and  with  my  eyes 
red  from  weeping."  "  Never  mind  that,"  said 
Madame  Czecca,  "  you  are  not  the  less  handsome  ; 
and  perhaps,  it  is  some  unfortunate  person  whom 
you  can  assist."  The  last  argument  prevailed. 
Madame  Czecca  left  the  room,  and  the  stranger 
was  shown  in.  He  was  a  tall  figure,  in  Armenian 
costume.  His  grey  beard  flowed  down  to  his 
girdle  ;  his  large  sparkling  eyes  were  ardent  and 
expressive.  For  a  few  moments  he  stood  in  silent 
contemplation  of  the  countess ;  and  only  on  her 
repeated  inquiry  of  the  motive  of  his  visit  did  he 
seem  to  collect  his  thoughts  ;  and  then,  in  a  some- 
what unconnected  manner,  explained  his  errand. 
"  I  am  a  merchant  from  Charkow,"  he  said,  "  and 
my  life  is  entirely  engrossed  by  my  business  and 
my  family.  Beyond  those  I  have  only  one  passion, 
namely,  for  music  and  song.  The  great  fame 
which  the  countess  formerly  enjoyed  in  the  artis- 
tical  world  reached  even  to  our  remote  town,  and 
my  most  ardent  wish  has  ever  been  to  have  one 
opportunity  of  hearing  and  admiring  her.  Your 
retirement  from  the  stage  seemed  to  have  frus- 
trated this  wieh  forever,  when  suddenly  we 
learned  that,  out  of  gratitude  to  your  former 
teacher,  you  had  resolved  to  appear  once  more 
before  the  public,  and  sing  at  her  concert.  Un- 
able to  resist  my  desire  to  hear  you,  I  left  busi- 
ness, wife,  and  children,  and  hastened  hither.  I 
arrived  yesterday,  and  had  no  sooner  alighted  than 
I  sent  for  tickets.  It  was  in  vain  ;  at  no  price 
was  one  to  be  obtained.  Countess,  I  cannot  re- 
turn home  without  hearing  you.  You  are  so  good ; 
yesterday,  for  love  of  a  friend,  you  sang  in  public  ; 
make  an  old  man  happy,  and  rejoice  his  heart 
with  half  a  verse  of  a  song ;  I  shall  then  have 
heard  you,  and  shall  not  have  made  this  long 
journey  in  vain."  As  the  dewdrops  of  night  are 
absorbed  by  the  bright  rays  of  the  morning 
sun,  so  did  the  last  traces  of  tears  disappear 
from  the  smiling  countenance  of  the  charming 
woman.  With  that  amiable  grace  which  is  pecu- 
liarly her  own,  she  drew  an  arm  chair  near  the 
piano  for  the  old  man,  and,  seating  herself  at  the 
instrument,  abandoned  herself  to  the  inspirations 
of  her  genius.  Her  rosy  fingers  flew  over  the 
keys,  the  prelude  echoed  through  the  spacious 
saloon ;  the  countess  had  disappeared,  Henrietta 
Son  tag  was_  hei-self  again ;  or,  rather,  she  was 
Desdemona  in  person.  The  song  was  at  an  end  ; 
the  musician,  transported  for  the  moment  into  high- 
er regions,  returned  gradually  to  earth  and  to  con- 
sciousness. She  looked  round  at  her  audience. 
The  old  Armenian  was  upon  his  knees  beside  her, 
pressing  the  folds  of  her  dress  to  his  brow.  After 
the  pause  which  followed  the  song,  he  raised  his 
countenance ;  its  expression  was  of  indescribable 
delight,  mingled,  however,  with  a  trace  of  sadness. 
He  would  have  risen,  would  have  spoken,  but 
could  not.  The  singer's  little  hand  came  to  his 
assistance.  He  pressed  it  convulsively  to  his  lips, 
rose  to  his  feet,  and,  in  so  doing,  slipped  a  costly 
ring  from  his  finger  to  hers.  Then  he  tottered  to 
the  door.  There  he  stopped,  turned  round,  and 
fixed  a  long  and  penetrating  gaze  upon  the  singer. 
■'  Alas  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  deepest  melan- 


choly, "  how  great  the  pity  !"  And,  with  the  last 
word  upon  his  lips,  he  disappeared.  Henrietta 
Sontag  returned  to  her  piano :  she  would  have 
continued  singing,  but  her  voice  failed  her. 
Deeply  affected,  she  rested  her  head  upon  the 
music  stand,  and  in  mournful  accents,  repeated 
the  Armenian's  words.  Yes,  she  said,  aloud,  "  the 
pity  is  great  indeed."  And,  sadly  pondering,  she 
sank  upon  the  sofa.  —  Jermann's  Piclures  from 
St.  Petersburg. 


A  Tragical  Ballad. 

[The  following  is  from  our  friend  Eev.  Chakles  T. 
Brooks,  of  Newport,  E.  I.,  from  whom  we  are  happy  to 
hear  always.] 

Dear  DwiGHT, — The  article  on  the  "DiesTrse"  in  your  last 
Journal,  (Oct.  9tb,)  reminds  me  of  a  piece  which  I  translated 
some  time  ago  from  Justinus  Kerner ;  and  unless  the  Germa- 
no-phobia  forbids,  you  may  care  to  have  it  for  your  columns. 
It  appears  to  me  to  have  something  to  do  with  a  very  striliing 
picture  in  an  old  illustrated  edition  of  that  quaint  and  charm- 
ing old  poet  and  humorist,  Matthias  Claudius,  which  I  have, 
and  which  represents  four  lank  and  cadaverous  madmen,  with 
a  strong  family  likeness  to  each  other,  sitting  in  a  room  that 
opens  out  into  a  court  where  a  woman,  who  is  pumping,  seems 
to  be  watching  them  over  her  shoulders.  One  of  them,  the 
tallest  and  oldest,  sits  bolt  upright  with  his  feet  crossed  and 
hands  folded  with  a  vacant  look  of  resigned  despair ;  the  next, 
with  his  hands  clasped  on  his  knees,  bends  forward  and  looks 
hard  at  the  roots  of  his  forelock  ;  of  the  two  opposite,  the  one, 
apparently  the  youngest  of  all,  sits  rubbing  his  knees  with  the 
palms  of  his  hands,  fixing  a  stolid  sensual  look  at  the  old 
brother  over  against  him,  while  the  other,  at  his  side,  with 
dishevelled  hair,  knees  drawn  up  and  his  chin  supported  by 
his  hands,  is  wrestling  like  a  Laocotin  with  the  internal  ser- 
pents of  remorse.  Claudius  says  they  are  four  sons  of  a  mu- 
sician, that  "  they  sit  silent  all  day  long  ;  only  when  a  patient 
dies  in  the  hospital,  and  it  is  announced  by  the  usual  three 
strokes  from  the  tower,  they  strike  up  a  verse  from  a  dirge. 
They  are  therefore  called  in  the  house  the  death-cocks."  Did 
this  suggest  Kerner's  poem  of 

THE  FOUR  CEAZY  BKOTHEES? 
In  yon  mad-house,  lean  and  bony, 

Each  a  living  skeleton. 
Sit  four  men ;  —  with  pale  and  stony 

Lips,  from  which  all  breath  seems  gone. 
Face  to  face,  in  staring  sadness. 
Sit  they  in  the  house  of  madness. 

But  when  midnight  strikes  the  hour. 

All  their  hair  stands  up  on  end ; 
Then  those  lips,  with  ghostly  power, 

Forth  the  dismal  chorus  send: 
"  Dies  IrcE  —  dies  ilia 
Solvet  scedum  in  favilla  !  " 

These  were  once  four  wicked  brothers, 

Drinking,  cursing,  all  night  long, 
Each  contending  with  the  others 

For  the  palm  of  graceless  song; 
Friendship's  kindly  counsel  scorning. 
Heedless  of  a  father's  warning. 

Still  the  old  man  spake,  when  dying, 
To  the  wicked  brothers  four; 
"  Think !  ye  too  shall  soon  be  lying, 

Pale  and  cold  at  death's  dark  door; 
^  Dies  Irce-  —  dies  ilia 

Solvet  sosclum  in  favilla /'^^ 

So  he  spake,  and  then  departed, 
But  his  words  touched  not  their  breast; 

God  took  home  the  brokeu-hearted 
To  his  everlasting  rest ; 

They,  like  damned  sprites  are  driven 

On  towards  hell — far — far  from  Heaven. 

Wilder  grew  these  wicked  brothers 

Year  by  j'ear,  without  a  care 
For  the  wants  ur  woes  of  others, 

Tender  cheek  or  hoary  hair. 
Merry  brothers,  fear  no  evil ! 
There  is  neither  God  nor  devil ! 

Once,  as  midnight  saw  them  reeling 

Home  from  drunken  revelry  — 
Hark !  a  holy  hymn  comes  pealing 

From  the  house  of  God  near  by; 
AVith  Satanic  fury  swelling, 
"  Stop,"  they  cried,  "  ye  hounds,  your  yelling!  " 


And  they  rushed  with  oaths  infernal, 

Storming  through  the  holy  door. 
When,  as  if  to  announce  the  eternal 
Judgment,  sounds  that  strain  once  more : 
"  Dies  'Irce  —  dies  ilia 
Sulcei  sceclum  in  favilla!''^ 

And  their  lips  stand  widely  parted, 
But  there  comes  no  word  nor  tone, 

God  hath  struck  the  guilty-hearted 
Stiff  as  images  of  stone. 

Pallid  cheek  and  hair  all  hoary 

Tell  the  melancholy  story. 

In  the  mad-house,  lean  and  bony 

Each  a  living  skeleton. 
Now  they  sit,  with  pale  and  stony 

Lips,  from  which  all  breath  seems  gone, 
Face  to  face,  in  staring  sadness. 
Sit  they  in  the  house  of  madness. 

But  when  midnight  strikes  the  hour, 
All  their  hair  stands  up  on  end; 

Then  those  lips,  with  ghostly  power, 
Forth  the  dismal  chorus  send: 
^^  Dies  Ires  —  dies  ilia 

Solvet  sxclum  in  favilla!^* 


Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

Lowell  Mason,  in  a  letter  to  the  Musical 
World  and  Times,  thus  describes  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  listened  to  this  great  work  at  the 
recent  festival  at  Birmingham. 

"  We  are  entirely  incompetent  to  give  any 
description  of  this  composition  ;  — frst,  because 
we  did  not  know  it,  and  secondly,  because  we 
have  not  sufficient  musical  knowledge  to  do  it. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  whatever  can  be  suggested 
to  an  awakened  imagination,  by  the  whole  range 
of  sounds  which  the  vibrating  atmosphere  is  capa- 
ble of  producing,  or  man's  perceptive  powers  are 
capable  of  appreciating,  is  here  brought  to  view, 
portrayed,  delineated,  exhibited,  expressed.  Han- 
del has  done  nothing  like  this ;  great  and  unap- 
proachable as  he  is,  here  issomethingin  the  world 
of  sounds  that  Is  far  in  advance  of  anything  that 
he  has  left  recorded.  We  believe  Handel  to  have 
been  as  great  a  genius  as  Beethoven  ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Beethoven  to  go  do^vn  into  the  deep, 
and  explore  more  thoroughly  the  works  of  the 
Infinite,  in  this  depai'tment.  God  is  not  yet  fully 
known  in  his  works ;  yet  science  is  gradually  re- 
vealing him ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  sounds,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  plants,  and  minerals,  in  living 
things,  and  in  surrounding  worlds,  he  is  manifest- 
ing himself  in  the  researches  and  investigations  of 
him  whom  he  made  in  his  own  image.  Beethoven 
is  the  great  modern  revealer  of  truth,  as  it  exists 
in  the  region  of  sounds.  He  has  extended  the 
boundaries  of  science ;  and  from  their  combina- 
tions and  their  successions,  he  has  given  to  the 
world  new  views  as  to  the  variety  and  power  of 
tones  ;  so  that  modern  musical  science  now  rests 
essentially  upon  his  works.  We  do  not  mean  to 
exclude  the  Bachs,  Mozarts,  or  even  Mendels- 
sohns,  from  the  honored  catalogue ;  but  we  only 
speak  of  Beethoven  in  this  connection,  and  in 
this  point  of  view,  as  him  who  stands  pre-eminently 
great. 

A  gentleman  near  to  us,  a  learned  musician, 
and  a  distinguished  writer  on  music,  who  spoke  to 
us  of  the  first  production  of  the  Choral  Symphony 
in  England,  said  :  '  It  was  long  before  it  could  be 
understood,  or  appreciated,  and  even  now  there 
are  parts  of  it  which  are  not  understood.'  True, 
indeed ;  neither  are  the  sun  and  the  moon  and 
the  stars  understood ;  but  they  shed  down  upon 
us  their  light  and  heat,  and  give  life  and  bliss. 
Our  own  frame,  how  little  it  is  understood,  but 
yet  it  answers  our  purpose.  Electricity  is  not 
understood,  and  probably  never  will  be ;  yet 
something  of  it  has  been  revealed  by  modern  in- 
vestigations, and  we  are  beginning  to  know  some 
of  the  laws  by  which  it  may  be  made  subservient 
to  him  who  is  Lord  of  all  below.  Who  under- 
stands the  ocean,  a  tempest,  or  the  everlasting 
hills  ?  yet  these  things  have  great  moral  power 
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over  man,  and  may  be  made  to  minister  to  his 
happiness.  Who  comprehends  immensity  and 
eternity  ?  But  does  it  follow  that,  therefore,  these 
may  not  fill  the  mind  ivith  aspirations  after  the 
Infinite,  the  source  of  all  perfection  and  happi- 
ness ?  We  may  not  understand,  and  yet  may 
derive  great  pleasure  and  good  from  the  musical 
forms  of  truth,  which  Beethoven  or  others  have 
discovered.  If  God  can  be  seen  in  his  works ;  if 
ideas  of  beauty  and  sublimity  can  bring  up  any 
proper  conceptions  to  the  imagination  of  the  good 
and  true ;  then  Beethoven  has,  in  part,  lifted  the 
veil ;  but  yet  we  may  not  fully  understand  ;  Bee- 
thoven himself  might  not  have  understood  his  own 
productions,  for  even  human  nature  restored, 
purified,  and  raised  to  its  highest  degree  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  greatness,  can  only  appreciate 
in  part  the  wonderful  works  of  its  own  creation. 

"  The  Choral  Symphony  is  in  a  key  which  has 
wrought  wonders  in  the  hands  of  many  masters, 
viz. :  D  minor.     It  is  divided  in  three  parts.     The 
first  part  comprises  three  movements,  viz. : 
I.  — Allegro  manon  troppo,  unpoco  nuiestoso, 

II.  —  Scherzo  moUo  vivace. 

III.  —  Adagio  molto  e  cantahile. 

"  The  third  movement  leads  to  the  second  or 
choral  part  of  the  Symphony,  as  follows  : 

I.  —  Tenor  Recitative  —  "  Companions !  be  wise." 
II.  —  Solo  and  chorus,  bass  — • "  Welcome,  ye  who  pine 

in  sadness." 
ni.  —  Quartet —  Sweet  content,  our  hope  inviting." 

IV.  —  Quartet  and  ciiorus  —  "  Oh !  may  he  whose  soul 

is  despairing. 
V.  —  Tenor  solo,  ancl  choras — "  Oh !  thon  bright  fire !" 
VI.  —  Quartet  and  chorus  —  "  Oh !  ye  sons  of  eai'th !" 

"  As  we  have  already  intimated,  we  dare  not 
attempt  any  description  of  this  music.  We  repeat, 
we  have  heard  it  but  once  ;  but  if  we  may  judge 
of  it  by  the  feelings  it  produced  in  us,  then  it  is 
certainly  to  be  classed  with  the  most  powerful  of 
all  musical  compositions.  We  do  not  know  but, 
in  j-ears  past,  we  have  been  as  much  moved  and 
delighted  with  music,  and  if  so,  it  was  at  the  per- 
formance of  Handel's  Messiah,  in  the  same  Plall, 
in  1837.  But  this  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
proper  comparison,  since  the  Messiah  is  not  merely 
musical,  or  does  not  rest  so  much  on  musical 
power,  but  brings  to  its  aid  the  wonders  of  man's 
redemption,  as  drawn  from  the  divine  word  ;  it 
tells  of  the  birth,  sufferings,  and  death  of  the 
Saviour,  the  Lamb  of  God  leho  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  loorld ;  of  the  progress  and  universal 
triumph  of  His  kingdom,  and  of  the  hallelujahs 
of  the  redeemed.  But  if  we  were  as  much  moved 
on  that  occasion,  and  in  part  certainly  by  music, 
we  did  not  suppose  it  possible  ever  again  to  feel 
its  influence  in  so  high  a  degree.  We  were  almost 
foolish  enough  that  so  far  as  it  related  to  our  own 
experience,  the  powers  of  the  art  and  been  ex- 
hausted. Beethoven's  Ninth  reproved  us  for  this 
folly  and  unbelief,  and  carried  us  away  we  know 
whither.  And  not  we  alone,  for  the  feelings  of 
the  whole  audience  were  aroused,  and  such  an 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  as  we  had  hardly  seen 
before.  But  we  have  said  enough  of  this  great 
work,  for  our  present  purpose.  We  shall  hear  it 
ere  long  in  New  York  or  Boston ;  but  stay  ye, 
who  lead  in  these  things,  and  do  not  attempt  it 
until  orchestra,  solo,  and  chorus  are  fully  prepared 
for  the  mighty  task  of  its  performance." 


Weimar.  On  the  occasion  of  the  solemnity 
of  the  16th  ult.  Liszt  directed  in  the  Catholic 
chapel  the  performance  of  a  new  mass,  written 
by  himself,  the  style  of  which  is  characterized  by 
grandeur  and  dramatic  animation. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   No,  IV. 

New  Yokk,  Sept.  29.  Noteworthy  in  the  history  of 
American  criticism,  that  though  Alboni's  concert  last 
night  was  put  out  as  well  as  the  gas  lights,  the  Daily 

this  morning,  speaks  of  her  singing  as  having  been 

superb,  and  the  whole  performance  of  a  very  high  order. 

Sept.  30.  Dropped  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  evening  to 
hear  another  wonder,  the  little  girl  Urso,  on  the  violin. 
Must  jot  down  one  occurrence.  During  her  perform- 
ances she  stands  on  a  small  moveable  platform  three  or 


four  feet  square,  which  raises  her  from  the  stage  a  foot 
or  so.  After  the  song  from  Mr.  Feitlinger,  the  proper 
person  came  out  to  place  the  platform  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion. Somebody  clapped  —  as  they  do  at  the  shilling 
theatres  on  such  occasions  —  and  the  moment  after  the 
joke  took,  and  Mr.  Nameless  was  greeted  with  an  im- 
mense round  of  applause ;  the  gallery  actually  shook. 
Then  little  Urso  appeared,  and 

"  Well,  what?"  from  the  impatient  reader. 

Oh,  nothing,  only  the  musical  pubUo  applauded  her 
also. 

Oct.  1.  Was  present  at  Sontag's  concert.  Have 
nothing  special  to  remark  upon  it,  only  that  when  she 
was  singing  her  first  piece,  from  the  opera  of  Der  Frei- 
schiitz,  "  TPie  nahte  mir  der  Schlummer,"  n'othwithstand- 
ing  the  principal  melody  was  long  since  manufactured 
into  a  i)salm  tune  "  by  Weber,"  I  cried  hke  a  great  baby 
all  the  time. 

Oct.  5.  How  splendidly  Sontag  did  sing  last  night ! 
And  Badiali,  and  what  a  wonder  that  little  boy  Jullien 
is ! — By  the  way,  how  is  it  that  directors  of  concei'ts  so 
soon  learn  that  the  more  noisy  tlie  overtm'es  given,  the 
better  they  take  ?  Last  night  we  had  Spontini's  "  Ves- 
t;ilin"  overture  —  one  of  his  finest  compositions  —  but 
such  a  racket!  The  other  was  Flotow's  overture  to 
Martha.  Years  ago  Weber  wrote  the  music  to  a  Melo- 
drama on  the  same  subject,  which  Longfellow  has 
chosen  for  his  "  Spanish  Student,"  and  in  the  beautiful 
overture  you  have  the  dancing  girl's  tamborine  intro- 
duced, or  something  of  the  kind.  Flotow  has.  imitated 
this  and,  like  all  imitators,  makes  nothing  of  it.  Poor 
stuff  enough.  The  opera  is  "  Martha,  or  the  Richmond 
Fair,"  and  he  introduces  into  the  overture  a  tambonne, 

while  the  orchestra  imitates  a hurdygurdy!     This 

piece  was  encored !  The  director  however  began  back 
only  far  enough  to  give  us  the  tamborine  and  hurdy- 
gurdy. 

Oct.  6.  "  The  Germania  Serenade  Band  will  perform 
F.  Schubert's  grand  and  only  Symphony,  which  is  a 
masterpiece." — Boston  paper. 

As  a  note  on  the  word  only,  which  I  find  in  italics,  the 
following  passages  from  Schilling's  Encychpmdie  der 
Musikalischen  Wissenschnften,  article  "  Schubert,  Franz," 
will  answer  very  well. 

"  After  his  voice  changed  he  left  the  institution  and 
lived  by  turns  in  his  father's  house  or  hired  lodgings; 
studied  the  works  of  his  favorite  Triumvirate,  Haydn, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven ;  gave  lessons,  and  devoted  all  his 
liesure  hours  entirely  to  original  composition,  to  which 
he  was  impelled  by  a  burning  enthusiasm,  and  which 
rendered  possible  an  almost  inconceivable  facility  in  pro- 
duction. Ali-eady  in  his  boyhood,  without  instruction, 
{Anleitung\  he  had  brought  to  paper  quartets,  symphonies, 
piano-forte  pieces,  and  the  like ;  now  he  tried  his  powers 
in  all  branches  of  the  art,  and  what  he  accomphshed  in 
spite  of  all  hindrances  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  sur- 
passes almost  all  belief.  Operas,  Symphonies,  Choruses, 
Overtures,  Cantatas,  Psalms,  Masses,  Graduates,  Offerto- 
ries, Stabat  JIater,  AUelujahs,  numerous  Sonatas,  Trios, 
Variations,  Fantasias,  Rondos,  Impromptus,  Dances, 
Marches,  vocal  and  string  Quartets,  Italian  Arias,  a 
grand  Octet,  and  many  other  works  prove  indeed  a  rare 
fertility." 

Again  in  a  notice  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  Schilling 
says: 

"  Of  the  rich  stores  which  the  deceased  (Franz)  left 
behind  him,  he  (Ferdinand)  possesses  ia  manuscript,  6 
Masses,  12  Symphonies,  and  9  Operas." 

Oct.  7.  A  private  letter  from  Europe,  by  the  last 
steamer,  gives  the  following  information  : 

"  The  success  of  Jenny  Lind,  in  our  favored  land,  has 
excited  all  the  dramatic  and  operatic  artists — all  want  to 
partake  in  the  gloiious  American  harvest.^* 

A  paper  states  that  some  3600,000  was  divided  be- 
tween Barnum  and  Jenny  Lind — and  Barnum  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  such  a  report.  What,  only  six  hundred  and 
odd  thousand  dollars  for  singing  a  certain  number  of 
songs!  Oh  humbug!  much  more  than  that.  So  come 
on,  old  and  young,  men,  women  and  children,  here's  the 
harvest — the  glorious  American  harvest — and  the  reap- 
ers are  few.  We  are  too  poor  to  support  an  opera,  so 
come  on,  sing  us  a  few  operatic  airs,  and  you  shall  cany 
more  money  home  with  you,  than  the  whole  Opera  over 
which  Goethe  did,  and  Liszt  does,  preside,  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  Weimar. 
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Postage.  By  the  new  law  which  went  into  effect 
on  the  30th  ult.,  the  postage  on  the  "  Journal  of  Music," 
as  we  understand  it,  is  twenty-six  cents  a  year  to 
places  w'ithin  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  or  thirteen 
cents  if  paid  in  advance ;  and  double  these  rates  to  places 
without  the  State.  To  post-offices  within  the  county 
(i.  e  in  Chelsea,  North  Chelsea,  and  Winthrop,)  there 
will  be,  as  at  present,  no  charge  for  postage. 

05^  We  can  supply  all  nmnbers  of  the  First  Volume, 
now  complete,  from  the  beginning.    Price,  one  dollar. 


MLLE.  CAROLINE  LEHMANN. 

It  was  one  of  our  best  audiences,  though  not  so 
numerous  as  the  next  will  surely  be,  that  greeted 
the  young  Danish  prima  donna  last  Saturday 
evening.  Most  of  the  habitues  and  amateurs  had 
thronged  of  course  to  the  Melodeon,  eager  to  see 
and  hear  -the  singer  of  such  fair  report,  who,  it 
has  been  hoped,  may  fill  the  vacant  prima-donna- 
ship  of  Boston.  On  the  part  of  the  very  great 
majority,  at  all  events,  there  was  all  pre-disposi- 
tion  to  be  pleased,  and  none  were  disappointed, 
who  had  come  with  reasonable  expectations; 
always  allowing  of  course  for  a  certain  few  in 
every  audience,  everywhere,  who  are  critical  in 
specialities  and  who  maintain  the  unbelieving  at- 
titude as  long  as  they  can  find  a  plea  for  it.  We 
give  our  impression  of  her  singing,  stage  by  stage 
as  it  grew  upon  us,  subject  of  course  to  the  safer 
tests  of  repeated  future  hearings. 

After  a  fine  performance  of  the  magic  over- 
ture to  Oberon,  by  a  well-selected  orchestra  of 
some  four  and  twenty  from  the  Musical  Fund 
Society,  conducted  by  August  Fries,  the  lady 
was  led  on  amid  hearty  and  protracted  plaudits. 
Her  appearance  was  entirely  prepossessing:  a 
blonde,  of  large  and  noble  figure,  with  a  good, 
kindly,  sincere  Northern  face,  a  rather  aristo- 
cratic carriage  of  the  head,  graceful,  modest, 
lady-like  in  manner,  she  had  at  once  the  sympa- 
thy, respect  and  confidence  of  her  audience.  All 
exclaimed  :  "  a  noble  figure  for  the  lyric  stage  !" 
The  first  piece,  the  queenly,  florid  melody  of  Bel 
raggio,  from  Rossini's  Semiramide,  brought  out 
the  large,  sonorous,  pure  and  sympathetic  quality 
of  her  voice,  a  mezzo  soprano  singularly  even 
throughout  its  whole  scale  which  terminates 
downwards  in  some  rich  and  strong  contralto 
tones.  But  it  was  not  the  piece  to  show  her 
finest  power.  The  tone  was  firm,  the  intonation 
true,  the  execution  bold  and  ample  and  impres- 
sive. There  was  much  to  admire,  more  to 
hope ;  yet  there  was  somewhat  wanting,  some- 
thing that  is  best  suggested  perhaps  by  recalling 
such  a  singer  as  Mme.  Bosio  ;  —  that  fine  fluid- 
ity of  outline,  that  nettete,  that  light  and  shade 
&c.,  which  melted  away  all  heavy  uniformity  and 
made  it  as  a  whole  vital  and  complete.  Not  that 
the  two  were  ever  destined  to  be  alike,  let 
there  was  so  much  truth  and  power  in  this  sing- 
ing, so  much  of  the  good,  solid  soul  of  music  be- 
hind the  singing,  that  it  was  only  after  reflection 
and  some  mental  comparison  with  other  models 
that  we  slowly  became  aware  of  these  deductions. 
If  it  has  taken  some  words  scrupulously  to  note 
these  reservations,  yet  was  the  total  effect  on  us 
one  of  real  and  rare  pleasure,  and  we  were  in 
spirit  part  and  parcel  of  the  very  warm  applause 
which  followed  Mile.  Lehmann's  noble,  interest- 
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ing,  if  not  faultless,  rendering  of  the  Rossini 
cavatina.  Not  without  some  nervousness  and 
some  of  the  weakening  efi'ects  of  suffering  from 
home-sickness  in  a  strange  land,  had  the  lady 
braved  this  dehut.  now  no  longer  formidable. 

A  pretty  compliment  was  paid  her,  and  the 
public,  in  the  selection  of  the  clarinet  fantasia, 
played  next  by  Mr.  Ryan,  which  bore  the  title 
of  'L  attente  et  V  arrioee  (the  expectation  and  the 
arrival),  an  expressive  composition  by  Reissiger, 
in  which  we  could  trace  some  allusions,  at  an 
humble  distance,  to  Beethoven's  piano-forte  Son- 
ata :  Les  Adieux,  V  Absence  et  le  Retour.  Then 
she  sang  Schubert's  "  Serenade  "  ;  —  German 
music !  —  in  which  she  has  been  baptized  and  bred  ; 
and  here  we  thought  to  find  more  of  her  real, 
her  peculiar  power,  but  we  found  less.  It  was 
the  least  satisfactory  of  her  several  efforts,  —  why, 
we  were  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  But,  reader, 
wait !  we  have  not  heard  her  yet.  We  have  got 
to  hear  first  a  noisy,  rattling  concert  duo  for  violin 
and  violoncello,  the  joint  work  of  Schubert 
(could  it  be  Franz  ?)  and  Kummer,  and  played, 
perhaps  as  well  as  it  deserved,  by  the  brothers 
Fries,  who  were  unfortunate  in  their  selection. 
Then  comes  the  intermission,  during  which  we 
all  compare  notes,  finding  ourselves  already  warm 
friends  of  the  lady,  even  if  we  make  our  special 
criticisms  and  own  our  disappointment  in  the 
"  Serenade."  Trust  those  who  were  favored  yes- 
terday at  her  rehearsal,  and  be  persuaded  that 
you  have  not  heard  her,  till  we  have  the  Soena 
from  "  Der  Freyschiitz." 

If  the  First  Part  collapsed  in  a  sorry  fashion  in 
that  "  Duo  Concertante,"  Part  Second  opens  with 
a  triumph..  The  glorious  overture  to  Don  Gio- 
vanni heralds  the  greatest  effort  of  the  singer. 
And  now  those  rich,  deep,  thoughtful  orchestral 
accords,  and  the  pensive  tones  of  the  recitative  : 
Wie  nafite  mir  der  Schlummer,  steal  from  her  Kps 
in  much  the  same  musing  and  subdued  manner 
in  which  Mme.  Goldschmidt  sang  it.  It  was 
beautiiuUy  done,  that  Recitative ;  in  the  true 
style  and  spirit  of  the  music.  So  too  was  the 
religious  strain :  Leise,  leise,  fromme  Weise,  to 
which  the  instruments  breath  a  low  wind-harp 
accompaniment ;  and  the  transition  to  the  quicker, 
measured  recitative,  in  which  she  catches  with 
eager,  love-sick  ear  the  midnight  sounds  that 
tell  the  stillness  of  the  forest ;  —  it  was  all  fine,  — 
artistically,  feelingly  expressed.  And  the  raptur- 
ous Er  ist !  ('Tis  he  !)  with  the  glorious  Allegro, 
and  the  alternations  of  bliss  and  foreboding,  were 
all  given  with  a  genuine  dramatic  fire.  This  was 
indeed  a  triumph.  In  the  greatest  music  she  has 
succeeded  greatly :  all  the  rest  we  can  set  down 
now  as  accidental.  The  audience  were  tran- 
sported, and  to  imperative  encores  she  answered 
with  a  sweet,  wild  little  Northern  melody,  one  of 
the  Swedish  composer,  Lindblad's,  songs,  if  we 
mistake  not,  in  which  she  accompanied  herself  at 
the  piano.  This  was  very  fresh  and  charming 
and  revived  our  wonder  that  such  music  is  so 
little  sung  at  concerts.  The  songs  of  Lindblad, 
while  artistically  perfect  in  their  forms,  both  of 
melody  and  accompaniment,  are  as  fresh  and 
nawe  as  the  popular  melodies  of  oldest  date. 

Mr.  Edward  Lehmann,  the  well-known 
brother  of  the  cantatrice,  was  warmly  greeted  and 
applauded  after  his  fantasia  on  the  flute  ;  but  the 
audience  were  especially  and  justly  delighted 
with  the  orchestral  arrangement  and  execution  of 
one  of  Mendelssohn's  two-part  songs  ("  I  would 


that  my  love,  &o."),  in  which  the  voice  parts  were 
deliciously  rendered  by  the  trumpets  ohligato  of 
Messrs.  Schnapp  and  Rimbach. 

In  the  cavatina  from  "  La  Favorita  " :  Oh,  Man 
Fernand,  which  she  sang  in  French,  Mile.  Leh- 
mann  was  highly  effective.  The  abiding  impres- 
sion of  the  whole  is  that  we  are  to  be  favored 
this  winter  with  a  singer,  qualified  by  voice, 
talent,  character  and  true,  deep  culture  amid  the 
masters  and  the  music  of  Germany  and  Northern 
Europe,  to  sustain  worthily  the  higher  kinds  of 
song  in  our  select  and  classic  concerts ;  and  we 
are  confident  that  Mile.  Lehmann  will  prove  a 
most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  musical  material 
of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  will  add  vastly  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  already  very  choice  and 
delightful  concerts  of  our  "Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club." 


From  our  Leipsic  Correspondent. 

MCLE.  LEHMANN  —  DAVID'S  NEW  OPEKA  —  FLOTOW'S 
"MARTHA"  —  WEBEK'S  "  FEECIOSA  " ORGAN  MU- 
SIC'—  THE  GEWAKDHjVUS   CONCERTS. 

Leipsic,  Sept.  25th,  1S52. 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  Although  it  is  too  early  in 
the  season  for  much  musical  news,  perhaps  you 
will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  what  is  going  on  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  And  first,  I  must  mention 
the  short  visit  which  Mile.  Lehmann,  (who  is 
now  far  on  her  way  to  Boston,)  paid  Leipsic 
about  a  fortnight  since.  She  had  been  singing  in 
Hamburgh  with  much  success,  1  am  told,  on  her 
way  from  Denmark,  and  hoped  to  have  sung  at 
the  theatre  here ;  but  unfortunately  the  Director 
had  already  several  engagements  with  singere, 
and  besides,  was  very  busy  in  preparing  David's 
new  opera  for  representation.  So  that  this  was 
impossible,  and  I  had  only  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  and  admiring  her  very  remarkable  talent 
the  day  that  she  sang  to  Professor  Moscheles. 
He  accompanied  her  in  a  grand  Scena  and  Aria 
from  the  Prophete,  and  also  in  Schubert's  Wan- 
derer, and  Erl  King,  and  expressed  himself  high- 
ly delighted  and  impressed  with  the  great  dra- 
matic talent  and  feeling,  and  fine  quality  of  voice 
which  she  displayed.  Boston  people  may  well 
congratulate  themselves  updn  such  an  acquisition. 
We  have  certainly  never  had  a  singer  settled 
amongst  us  who  could  compare  with  her,  in 
beauty  and  compass  cf  voice,  in  style  and  feeling. 
But  you  will  soon  hear  her  more  than  I  ever 
have,  and  can  judge  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say 
concerning  her  great  capabilities. 

A  week  ago,  David's  new  opera,  Hans  WacJis, 
was  brought  out,  under  his  direction,  at  the  Leip- 
sic Opera  House.  The  audience  was  very  large 
and  applauded  warmly,  though  at  the  second  re- 
presentation there  were  but  few  people,  and  they, 
coldly  disposed.  The  reason  of  the  want  of  suc- 
cess of  this,  the  first  opera  of  the  distinguished 
violinist,  is  principally,  the  diffuse,  disconnected, 
and  uninteresting  style  of  libretto  which  his  poet 
composed  for  him.  The  hero,  Hans  Wachs,  is  a 
perfect  nullity  throughout  the  piece,  until  he  sud- 
denly finds  himself  the  brave  and  solitary  de- 
fender of  his  native  town,  just  before  the  curtain 
drops,  and  hastens  to  marry  his  daughter  to  one 
of  the  enemy,  with  whom  she  has  been  in  love 
during  the  siege.  The  music  is  pleasing — never 
striking — admirably  written  and  scored.  A  duet 
for  Tenor  and  Soprano  in  the  first  act,  and  a 
Fugue  in  the  last,  cleverly  introduced  in  a  scene 
where  the  affrighted  magistrates  are  assembled 


together,  deliberating  upon  the  quickest  and  sur- 
est means  of  running  away  from  the  besieging 
enemy,  struck  me  most.  Generally,  the  music  is 
so  agreeable,  that  if  the  libretto  had  been  better, 
it  might  have  obtained  a  much  greater  success. 

We  have  had  Fidelio,  the  head  and  front  of 
master-pieces,  "  Robert  the  Devil,"  the  Freischiitz, 
Preciosa,  and  Flotow's  very  charming  opera  of 
"  Martha,"  given,  since  I  came  here,  about  four 
weeks  since.  I  heard  "  Martha  "  in  Munich  this 
summer;  and  this,  my  second  hearing,  confirmed 
the  agreeable  impression  it  left  upon  me.  It 
would  certainly  be  extremely  popular  in  America, 
being  full  of  melodies  which  stay  easily  in  the 
memory,  not  too  noisy,  and  full  of  delicious  ac- 
companiments, and  some  reaUy  original  and 
striking  effects. 

Weber's  Preciosa,  which  I  never  heard  before, 
is  a  melo-drama,  with  very  little  music.  AVhat 
there  is,  is  worthy  of  the  great  maestro.  All  the 
world  knows  the  March,  which  constantly  recurs 
throughout  the  piece.  Besides  this,  there  is  an 
echo  chorus,  sung  by  the  Gipsies  at  night,  in  a 
wood,  which  is  of  singular  beauty. 

This  morning  we  had  a  concert  In  the  Thomas 
KIrche,  given  by  a  Leipsic  organist  named  Schel- 
lenberg,  assisted  by  the  Choristers  of  the  Thomas 
Schule,  and  Herr  Behr,  a  singer  from  the  opera. 
The  programme  was  made  up  of  compositions  by 
Bach,  Mendelssohn,  and  Hauptmann.  Among 
other  works  of  Bach,  we  had  an  aria  with  flute 
and  organ  accompaniment,  sung  by  Herr  Behr ; 
and  a  Cantata  for  solo  and  chorus  with  organ ; 
also  a  fantasia  and  fugue  for  the  organ,  given  with 
grand  effect.  In  the  second  part  a  most  exquis- 
itely beautiful  motette  of  Mendelssohn,  and  a 
Geistliches  Lied  (spiritual  song)  of  Hauptmann's, 
with  which  I  was  much  impressed.  Herr  Schel- 
lenberg  plays  with  great  execution,  and  the  con- 
cert was  highly  interesting  to  me.  Next  week 
the  Gewandhaus  concerts  begin.  The  first  ten 
are  to  be  led  by  David ;  the  rest  by  the  cele- 
brated composer,  Niels  W.  Gade.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  them  with  great  anticipations  of  en- 
joyment, and  shall  not  fail  to  write  you  sometimes 
of  the  music  performed.  P. 


Alboni  in  Boston.  The  great  Contralto 
will  arrive  this  evening  from  New  York ;  and  for 
our  concert^goers  next  week  will  be  all  a  feast, 
as  rich,  to  say  the  least,  as  we  may  hope  for  tJiis 
year.  She  will  have  sung  twice  to  us  before  we 
write  again, —  on  Tuesday  and  on  Thursday. 
And  what  do  we  expect  ?  A  voice,  for  richness, 
sweetness,  power,  and  even  tearful  quality  of 
tone,  unequalled  in  the  world.  A  dehvery  as 
natural  and  perfect  as  the  flow  of  water.  A 
style,  the  truest  living  type  of  the  true,  the  best 
Italian  school, — the  school  before  Verdi  and  the 
screamers.  Sonorous  beauty,  possessed  and  be- 
stowed with  most  kindly  and  luxurious  noncha- 
lance. In  a  word  we  expect  the  experience  of  a 
new  sensation,  as  if  we  were  promised  something 
better  than  the  smell  of  new-mown  hay.  We 
have  not  heard  her ;  it  is  all  conjecture  ;  but  the 
testimonies  of  thousands,  who  have  heard,  point 
(when  well  sifted)  to  the  one  distinct  sjihere  of 
Elysium  in  which  we  shall  be  lapped.  We  have 
not  yet  experienced  it ;  but  we  know  that  she  is 
the  living  voice  of  Rossini's  music,  and  we  know 
what  Rossini's  music  is,  and  therefore  know  that 
a  sensation,  hitherto  imagined  or  but  half  experi- 
enced. Is  to  be  made  wholly  real  to  us.     The 
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sensuous  music  of  Rossini — we  use  the  -vvorcl  in 
its  harmonic  and  best  sense  —  the  wholesome, 
bright,  luxurious  music  of  that  happy  type  of 
sensibilities  and  senses  all  in  tune  with  one  an- 
other and  with  nature:  —  that  is  what  Alboni 
shall  present  to  us,  and  that  was  worthy  of  an 
Alboni  to  present  it. 

Go  and  listen,  and  fling  away  all  preconceived 
comparisons  or  intentions  of  comparison  with  Lind 
or  Sontag ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  such  comparisons 
are  idle,  measuring  perhaps  the  foolish  brains  of 
those  who  make  them,  but  measuiing  not  at  all 
the  angles  at  which  these  three  great  singers  stand 
related  to  each  other. 


The  "  Humble  Apology  "  of  our  friend,  the 
"  Diarist,"  came  last  week,  but  too  late  for  inser- 
tion then.  We  give  it  this  time  with  "  Cs " 
article  entire,  which  is  a  well-written  statement  of 
its  side  of  the  matter.  Had  "  C"  sent  his  piece 
to  us,  instead  of  to  the  Atlas,  it  should  have  found 
welcome  place  in  our  columns ;  for  we  delight  in 
representing  both  sides  of  an  honest  difference. 

As  to  the  "  Diary  "  we  think  "  C."  makes  too 
much  of  it,  —  takes  it  too  seriously.  We  publish 
it  precisely  for  its  quaint  spice  of  individuahty. 
We  would  publish  too  the  opposite  quaintness  of 
any  other  individuality  as  genuine.  The  "  Dia- 
rist "  is  eccentric,  strong  in  his  partialities,  opin- 
ionated it  may  be  ;  but  in  the  sincere  jottings  of 
a  private  journal  he  gives  many  wholesome  truths 
and  criticisms,  (albeit  mingled  with  odd  notions), 
which  are  too  apt  to  be  trimmed  down  until  they 
lose  their  point  in  a  more  formal  article.  Come, 
who  will  offset  the  note-book  of  this  "ancient" 
with  an  equally  readable  and  genuine  note-book 
of  a  modern,  who  is  ultra-Italian  and  "  nothing 
else." 


Musical  Intelligence. 


Local. 

Casiille  Uiiso.  Two  concerts  have  confirmed  all  we 
said  of  this  wonderful  girl  violinist.  Two  concerts,  at- 
tended by  au  intelligent,  nay  an  exacting  audience, 
delighted  almost  to  tears,  —  and  yet  not  money  enough 
in  the  house  to  pay  expenses!  Indiflerence  to  flaming 
advertisements  of  precocity  is  well ;  but  it  was  not  well, 
not  worthy  of  the  taste  of  Boston  thus  to  neglect  one  of 
the  purest  manifestations  of  genius  that  ever  seemed  to 
come  to  us  so  straight  from  heaven.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  most  touching  experiences  of  our  whole 
musical  life,  to  see  and  hear  that  charming  little  maiden, 
so  natural  and  childlike,  so  full  of  sentiment  and  thought, 
so  self-possessed  and  graceful  in  her  wliole  bearing  and 
in  every  motion,  handle  her  instrument  there  like  a  mas- 
ter, drawing  forth  tones  of  purest  and  most  feeling  qual- 
ity; with  an  infallible  truth  of  intonation,  unattained 
by  many  an  orchestra  leader;  reproducing  perfectly,  as 
if  by  the  heart's  own  direct  magnetic  aj^ency,  an  entire 
Concerto  of  Viotti  or  De  Beriot,  wooing  torth  the  gentler 
melodies  with  a  fine  and  caressing  delicacy,  and  giving 
out  strong  passages  in  chords  (double-stopping)  with 
even  thrilling  grandeur.  There  is  something  in  tiiat, 
which  may  not  be  regarded  lightly;  it  sets  the  reveren- 
tial chords  to  vibrating  quite  as  strongly,  and  far  more 
finely,  than  "rapping  spirits,"  &c. 

And  slie  is  gone!  We  had  hoped  that  she  might  be 
heard  at  Mme.  Alboni's  concerts.  Better  still  would 
be  a  union  with  that  other  wonder,  little  Paul  Jullien, 
and  perliaps  also  with  little  Patti,  who  sings  Jenny  Lind's 
songs ! 

The  Musical  Fund  Society  continue  their  public 
rehearsals  with  great  vigor,  in  spite  of  the  sound-stifling 
effect  of  Herr  Anderson's  paraphernalia,  limiting  their 
stage  room.  After  this  w^^k  their  rich  symphonic  vibra- 
tions will  find  more  air.  Last  Friday  afternoon,  Bee- 
thoven's Eighth  Symphony  and  several  good  overtures 
Avere  got  out  with  a  degree  of  unity,  precision,  and  clear- 
ness that  awakens  higli  hopes  of  the  winter's  concerts. 
In  some  instances  the  distribution  of  instruments  had 
been  improved,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  general 
audience,  who  find  the  proof  of  the  pudding  in  the  eat- 


In  these  rehearsals  of  the  whole  Fund  Society,  and  in 
the  plaj'ing  of  the  selected  orchestra  at  Miss  Lehmann's 
concert  the  other  evening,  we  recognized  the  wholesome 
ettects  of  the  extra  stimulus  and  extra  practice  secured 
to  most  of  the  musicians  by  the  separate  organization  of 
the  smaller  orchestra,  which  has  gradually  accreted 
round  the  Germania  Serenade  Band.  By  all  means  let 
there  be  the  friendliest  understanding  between  these 
societies,  which  have  common  claims  upon  so  many 
members;  for  the  quality  of  every  orchestra  in  Boston  is 
improved  by  it. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  one  unquestionable 
spring  of  the  Jlusical  Fund  revival : — namely,  the  strictly 
private  rehearsals  which  they  hold  on  Monday  aftei- 
noons. 

Germania  Serenade  Band.  The  thirteenth  After- 
noon Concert,  on  Wednesday,  opened  with  Schubert's 
Sj'mphony  in  C,  for  the  second  time.  Still  the  impres- 
sion that  we  carry  from  it,  is  of  rich,  deep,  sad,  original 
music,  in  which  deep  feelings  and  experiences  struggle 
for  utterance.  But  the  struggle,  unlike  the  greater  case 
of  Beethoven,  does  not  with  heroic  strength  resolve  itself 
into  serene  splendor  in  the  end  and  triumph  in  expres- 
sion. With  no  abatement  of  the  interest,  our  sense  of 
the  undue  length  of  the  movements  we  found  rather 
aggravated ;  it  did  seem  as  if  weakness,  as  well  as  earn- 
estness, was  answerable  for  so  much  repetition  of  each 
separate  theme.  No!  Schubert's  Symphony  will  not 
compare  with  Beethoven,  although  it  is  profoundly  inter- 
esting, beautiful,  and  in  passages  sublime,  and  we  trust 
we  are  to  have  many  more  chances  of  getting  moi'e  fa- 
miliar with  it. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  was  well  selected.  It 
included  an  Introduction  from  BellsarlOj  a  Duo  Concer- 
tante  for  clarinets,  by  Messrs.  Guenther  and  Vanstane, 
a  Labitsky  Waltz,  and  Reissiger's  Overture  to  "  Yelva." 

To-day  the  Serenade  Band  hold  a  social  festival,  to 
celebrate  their  second  anniversary. 

(X^  The  Antiphonal  mode  of  performing  the  Choral 
servfce  has  been  adopted  at  the  "  Church  of  the  Advent," 
in  Green  Sti-eet,  and  has  thus  far  proved  quite  accepta- 
ble. Lovers  of  English  Cathedral  Music  will  find  some- 
thing to  interest  them  in  our  advertising  columns. 

Bath,  Me.  A  sacred  concert  was  given  here  on  the 
16th  ult.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  I.  K.  Salomonski, 
the  well-known  tenor  and  teacher  late  of  Boston.  The 
programme,  for  any  place  out  of  the  principal  musical 
cities,  was  so  excellent  that  we  record  it  as  a  good  sign 
of  tlie  times.  Such  a  programme  would  have  been  im- 
possible a  few  years  since. 

PART   I. 

1.  Introduction,  (Stabat  Mater,) Rossini. 

2.  Aria,  "'AVaft  her,  angels,"' Handel. 

3.  Duetto,  "  Quis  est  Homo," Stabat  Mater. 

4.  Praj-er,  "  Softly,  slowly,"      ........        Weber. 

5-  Pro  pRccatis, Stabat  Mater. 

6.  0,  Sauctissima,  (Quartet  for  four  gentlemen.) 

7.  Ave  Maria, Schubert. 

8.  Solo  and  Chorus,  "  Eia  Mater,"     ....    Stabat  Mater. 

9.  Angels  ever  Bright, Handel. 

10.  Q.uintetto,  (by  five  ladies,) Donizetti. 

PART  II. 

1.  Quartet,  Chorus,  "Vesper  Hymn,"   ....     Beethoven. 

2.  Motet,  "0  Lord,  have  mercy," Pergolesi. 

3.  Cavatina, ...    Stabat  Maier. 

4.  Duetto,  "  O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting,"       ,     .     .    Messiah. 

5.  Aria,  "  Cujus  Animam," Stabat  Mater. 

6.  Arioso,  "  liut  the  Lord  is  mindful,"  &c.     .     Mendelssohn. 

7.  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, Messiah. 

8    Quartet,  Prayer, Rossini. 

9.  Aria  and  Chorus,  "Inflammatus,"     .     .     .    Stabat  Mater. 

10.  Prayer,  from  "  Moses  in  Egypt." 

Mr.  Salomonski  must  be  doing  a  good  work  in  Maine. 
A  few  weeks  since  we  noticed  similar  doings  in  another 
part  of  that  State,  by  Mr.  Frenzel,  another  teacher  from 
this  city.  Good  taste  and  knowledge  of  true  music,  in 
tlie  place  of  Yankee  psalmody  and  negro  minsti'elsy,  may 
be  greatly  promoted  in  tlie  country  towns,  by  artistic 
teachers  from  the  city  making  their  residences  in  such 
places  during  the  summer  months.  Mr.  Salomonski  and 
Mr.  Frenzel  have  set  a  good  example  to  their  bretlu-en 
against  another  summer. 

]Veiv   Yorlc, 

Mme.  Alboni  (so  wntes  to  us  one  who  knows)  "  was 
received  last  night  (Tuesday)  with  an  honest  enthusiasm 
that  has  scarcely  been  paralleled  in  this  city.  Sontag, 
who  sat  in  a  private  box,  was  fairly  drawn  to  its  front  to 
applaud  the  greatest  of  contraltos.  After  singing  Casta 
i^iua,  she  was  called  out  three  times;  and  the  same  on 


finishing  Non  credea.  All  this  was  done  by  an  audience 
of  about  2500,  all  of  whom  paid  but  the  Press,  number- 
ing about  200  tickets." 

The  critics  seem  unanimous  about  that  concert.  The 
Tnhune  says : 

"  We  owe  to  Mme.  Alboni  our  acknowledgments  for  a 
new  pleasure.  She  sang  Casta  Diva  for  the  first  time,  iu 
this  country  at  least,  and  we  can  but  echo  the  entliu- 
siastic  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  received  by  the 
brilliant  and  intelligent  audience.  Those  critics  who 
pi'onounce  her  inanimate  and  undramatic,  can  never  have 
heard  her  in  this,  or  in  that  other  majestic  and  passionate 
air  of  Bellini,  the  Ali  non  credea.  To  our  thinking  no 
bustling  energy  of  action,  no  external  demonstration  of 
fe  sling  could  so  touch  the  soul,  and  so  aft'ect  it  with  the 
very  essence  of  dramatic  interest,  as  the  simple  singmg 
of  these  pieces  by  this  incomparable  Italian.  The  heart- 
throbs of  tragedy  mark  every  cadence  of  her  voice  in 
that  delicious  music,  and  her  tones  and  modulations  con- 
vey the  idea  of  a  deeper  emotion,  a  more  inward  and 
real  sentiment,  such  as  the  accessories  of  acting  could 
not  render  more  impressive,  but  might  detract  from,  .  .  . 
We  after  all,  among  the  great  mass  of  riches  in  which 
she  lets  herself  revel  in  triumph,  prefer  nothing  to  the 
Ah  non  credea.  That  is  truly  perfect  and  incompara- 
ble." 

From  another  report  we  clip  the  following; 

"  Alboni  came  forward,  as  ever,  the  epitome  of  artless, 
merry  nonchalance^  the  quiet  humor  of  her  joyous  nature 
playing  in  the  twinkle  of  her  mischievous  eye,  and 
sporting  on  the  laughing  curves  of  her  rosy  mouth. 

"Her  Casta  Diva  was  gloriously  given.  We  have 
heard  no  interpretation  of  this  gem  —  not  even  Lind's  — 
equal  to  Alboni's.  She  breathed  out  its  deep,  passionate 
trust  in  notes  of  supplication  that  an  angel  might  envy. 
Her  next  effort,  Rhode's  brilliant  variations,  a  violin  com- 
position, first  sung  by  Catalani,  and  considered,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  Sontag's  master  effort,  was  the  perfection 

of  vocalization In  these  vnrirtiiows  she  rises  to  the 

height  of  soprano  excellence,  while  all  who  have  analyzed 
voice  know  how  she  transcends  all  rivalry  as  a  con- 
tralto. 

"  Alboni's  Ah  non  Credea,  the  superb  Rondo  from 
'  Somnabula,'  and  the  Brindisi,  the  celebrated  drinking 
song  from  *  Lucrezia,'  were  rendered  with  the  same  mag- 
nificent ease  and  effect  with  which  she  has  heretofore 
sang  them.  These  are  Alboni's  songs  and  no  one  can 
equal  her  interpretation  of  them." 

Philadelphia.  This  evening  the  Sontag  concerts 
commence.  The  orchestra  is  to  be  the  "  Germania 
Musical  Society,"  considerably  augmented  by  Philadel- 
phia resident  talent. 

The  Musical  Fund,  the  Philharmonic,  the  Gernian 
Musical,  and  six  German  vocal  societies,  combined  to 
receive  her  at  Burlington,  yesterday  afternoon.  They 
invited  the  members  of  the  press,  the  city  authorities, 
and  some  four  or  five  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  to 
join  in  the  escort.  A  steamboat  would  leave  Philadel- 
phia at  3  P.  M.,  and  proceed  to  Burlington.  Madame 
Sontag  left  New  York  at  3  P.  M.,  by  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  line,  escorted  to  Amboy  by  the  New  York 
Musical  Fund  Society  and  the  German  United  Saenger- 
bund.  On  an-iving  at  Burlington  she  was  to  be  escorted 
from  the  cars  to  the  boat  provided  by  the  Philadelphia 
Musical  Fund  Society,  handsomely  decorated  with  ban- 
ners, flowers,  &c.  On  the  passage  down  the  river,  the 
company  was  to  partake  of  a  collation  provided  by  the 
Musical  Fund  Society  in  the  large  saloon,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  there  would  be  music  from  two  fine  bands  on 
board,  and  several  choruses  by  the  German  vocal  socie- 
ties. Addresses  of  welcome  to  Madame  Sontag  were 
then  to  be  delivered. — N.  Y.  Express  of  Thursday. 
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FIRST  APPEARANCE    OF 

MME.   MARIETTA    ALBONI 
IN    BOSTON.  . 


Madame:  M.  AliBOjn  most  respectfully  announces 
that  she  will  haye  the  honor  of  giying  her  MUST  CON- 
CERT here  on 

Tuesday  next,  OctoTber  19tli; 

upon  which  occasion  she  will  be  assisted  by 

Sia.  SANGIOVANNI,  ....     TeNOHE. 

SIG.  ROVBRB,     ....      Bdffo  Baritone. 

SIG.  ARDITI,         ....    MOSICAL  DmECTOE. 

WITH  A  FULL  ORCHESTRA. 

Tickets,  One  Dollab  each.    Reserved  Seats,  Two  Dollars. 

Tickets  to  be  had  and  seats  secured,  at  the  Office  of  Col. 

Thompson,  Old  State  House,  and  the  principal  Hotels,  where 

diagrams  of  the  Hall  can  be  seen. 

Ushers  will  be  in  attendance  to  conduct  parties  to  their  Seat5. 
Doors  open  at  6  1-2  o'clock  precisely. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

365  AVasliington  Street,  Boston 


Oct.  16. 
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English  Caftbed^sal  Music. 

THE  iindersigned  are  about  forming  a  Class,  to  be  composed 
exclusively  of  boys,  whose  ages  do  not,  at  the  time  of  com- 
mencing, exceed  thirteen  years.  In  the  course  to  be  pursued 
by  this  Class,  particular  reference  -will  be  had  to  Church 
Music.  M'hen  pupils  shall  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
skill  in  reading,  special  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Services  of  Tallis,  Purcell,  and  other  English  mas- 
ters. No  charge  for  tuition. 
I'or  further  particulars  apply  as  below. 

H.  S.  CUTLER, 
Organist  at  the  Chiirck  of  the  Advent. 
B.  F.  LEAVENS, 

Organist  at  St.  PanVs. 
At  A.  N.  JOHNSON'S  Music  Store,  adjoining  the  Tremonfc 
Temple,  at  the  hours  of  12  M.  or  4  P.  M.  2  3t 

The  ITIeiidelssolin  Quiutette  C\\ih 

RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  and 
its  vicinity,  that  during  this  their  FOaRTH  SEASON, 
they  intend  giving  a  series  of 

EIGHT    CHAMBER    CONCERTS, 

to  take  place  regularly  once  a  fortnight,  on  the  most  suitable 
evening.  During  the  past  season  all  endeavors  have  been 
made  to  render  their  Library  complete,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  render  their  Concerts  worthy  the  support  and  pa- 
tronage of  all  lovers  of  Music. 

The  Club  are  happy  to  announce  that  they  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  distinguished  Vocalist, 

M'DLLE  CAROLINE  LEHMANN, 

FROM  THE  GRANB  OPERA  IN  COPENH.\GEN, 

who  will  appear  in  their  Concerts  during  the  season.  They 
will  also  be  assisted  by  the  best  resident  and  foreign  talent 
available. 

Subscribers'  Tickets  for  the  Series,  Three  Dollars  each. 
Lists  may  be  found  at  all  the  Music  Stores  and  principal 
Hotels.  2  tf 

Boston  Musical  Fwnd  Society. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  respectfully  announce  to  the  Musical 
Public  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  that  the  SIXTH  SERIES 
OF  PUBLIC  PERFORMANCES  will  commence  at  the  ME- 
LODEON,  on  Friday,  Sept.  17th,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Packages  of  Rehearsal  Tickets  of  four  each,  at  50  cents  per 
package,  and  Single  Tickets  at  25  cents  each,  may  be  obtained 
at  the  principal  Music  Stores  and  Hotels,  and  at  the  door  on 
the  afternoon  of  performance ;  also  Subscription  Tickets,  at 
©2  per  package  of  sis  each  fijr  the  ^Concerts,  which  will  com- 
mence at  the  New  Music  Hall  as  soon  as  completed. 

Associate  Members  are  respectfully  notified  that  their  Tick- 
ets are  ready  for  delivery  at  No.  4  Amory  Hall,  as  also  all  the 
Tickets  above  named.  Per  order, 

24  tf  JOS.  N.  PIERCE,  Sec'y. 

TBie  Crermama  Ifliisical  Society 

RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  their  numerous  friends,  and  . 
the  public  in  general,  that  it  is  their  intention  to  remain 
the  coming  winter  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  purpose  of 
giving,  during  this  period,  a  series  of  TEN  CONCERTS,  (one 
Concert  every  two  weeks,)  like  those  given  by  them  during  the 
last  winter,  in  this  city,  at  which  they  will  produce  the  mas- 
terworks  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn, 
Spohu,  Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  &c.,  such  as  Symphonies,  Over- 
tures, Quartets,  Quintets,  and  selections  from  the  Italian  and 
German  Operas,  Solos  on  almost  every  instrument  used  in 
their  Orchestra,  and  a  judicious  portion  of  lighter  music 

They  are  constantly  adding  to  their  already  large  Catalogue 
of  choice  Instrumental  Music,  the  latest  publications,  by 
which  they  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  entire  new  programmes 
for  every  Concert,  and  mostly  of  such  pieces  as  have  never 
before  been  performed  in  this  city. 

The  best  vocal  talent  available  will  be  engaged  for  the  Con- 
certs. MR.  ALFRED  JAELL,  the  celebrated  and  unrivalled 
Pianist,  will  perform  at  all  of  our  Concerts  for  the  whole 
season.  The  Concerts  will  be  given  at  the  splendid  NEW 
MUSIC  HALL,  entrance  on  Winter  sii-eet  and  Bumstead  place. 

A  package  containing  Thirty  Tickets,  to  be  transferable, 
and  be  used  at  any  of  the  Ten  Subscription  Concerts,  $10. 
Half  Packages,  Fifteen  Tickets,  ®5. 

Subscription  Lists  to  be  found  at  the  Hotels  and  Music 
Stores.  23  tf 

MOORE'S    IRISH    MELODIES, 

WITH  A   BIOGRAPHY    AND   PORTRAIT    OF   THOMAS 
MOORE.      Symphonies  and    Accompaniments,    by   Sir 
John  Stephenson. 

Prices  :  Plain  binding,  ®2.  In  cloth,  emblematically  em- 
bossed, S?3. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON, 

25  tf  115   Washington  Sireti^  Boston. 

HARMONY  &.   THOROUGH  BASS. 

CZERNY'S  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,     .     .    Price,  50  Ct3. 
BDRROWE'S  Thorough  Bass  Primer,   .     .-       "       88  " 
CORFE'S  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,    50  " 
■WOODBURY'S  Elements  of  Musical  Composition,  50  " 

SCHNEIDER'S  Theory  of  Harmony,  .     .  .  25  " 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON, 

25  tf  115  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  and  BlelotBcons  t©  EiCt. 

OLIVER^DITSON, 

Slnsic  Dealer,  115  AVasliingtou  St.,  Bostoift, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphines, 
and  Reed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instruhient,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

IVo.  139  'Wasliiiigtoii  Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 


JVetv  Series — Change  of  I>ay  and  Hour. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS, 

AT  THE  MELODEON, 

By   the   Crermania    Serenade    Band, 

Kvery  Wednesday,  at  3  o'cloclt,  P.  M. 

C3^  TicketB  can  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 

26  tf  G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader,  864  Tremont  St. 

MADEMOISELLE    BAUMANN 

INFORMS  her  friends  and  the  public  that  she  has  returned 
to  Boston,  and  is  prepared  to  give  lessons  in  SINGING  and 
ON  THE  PIANO.  She  may  be  found  at  No.  4  Winter  Place, 
between  the  hours  of  9  and  1,  A.  M 

Mile.  Baumann  has  permission  to  refer  to 
Mrs.  George  Ticknor,               Dr.  George  Derby, 
Mrs.  Theo.  Chase,                      Dr.  Chas-  G.  Putnam, 
Mons.  IsNAED,                            P.  T.  Jackson,  Esq. 
14t 

NEW   SINGING    BOOK. 

THE  SINCMNG  SCHOOIi  COMP ANTON,  in  Two 
Parts.  Part  I.  contains  a  New  and  Easy  Method  of  In- 
struction in  Tocal  Music,  and  more  than  One  Hundred  Songs, 
Duetts,  Glees,  &c.  Part  II.  consists  of  selections  of  Sacred 
Music  from  the  best  composers.  By  Joseph  and  Horace 
Bird. 

An  excellent  Manual  for  Schools  and  Choirs,  and  a  pleasant 
and  useful  book  for  amateurs  and  for  family  practice. 
For  sale  by  the  booksellers  generally. 

RICE  &  liENDALL,  Publishers, 
24  et  16  Water  St.,  Boston. 

N.   D.   COTTON, 

IMPOETER  AND   DEALER   IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

STo.  13  Tremont  Ro\r,  Boston. 

\*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

MRS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &,  GUITAR, 

2  Seiieca  St.,  comer  Harrisozi  Aveiiiie. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.    Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Boston,  July  31.  3m 

H.   S.   CUTLER, 
Oi-ganist  at  tlie  Cliurcli  of  tlie  Advcsit. 

ADDRESS  — (Care  of  A.  N.  Johnson,)  Sfo.  90  Tremont 
Street,   Boston.  22  tf 

H.   PERABEAU, 
PROFESSOR   OP   THE   PIANO -PORTE, 

No.   1  Jefferson  Place, 

Boston,  Sept.  18. 


S.  Benuet  St. 

24  8t 


NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
PROPESSOR  OP  THE  PIANO -PORTE. 

ROOMS,   No.  1  Bulfinch,  comer  of  Court  Street.     Hours, 
from  12  to  2.    Letters  may  te  addressed  to  his  rooms,  or 
at  the  Revere  House.  25  tf 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIAN©   FOKTE    MAJfUFACTUKEK, 

334:  'Wasllington    Street,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

Wo.  344:  AVasHington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  R£PAIBED,  TUNED,  f  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

HE'WS'    PATENT 
AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguislied  Musical  Professors,  wlio  liave 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINGING  BOOK, 

THE  PBSTAIiOZZIAHf  SCHOOL,  S01V6  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  {in  which  a 
large  uumher  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  .i.s  progressive  exercises,}  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TONES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  Dy  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tho  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.,  Boston. 


"  The  Iiast  Singing  Book." 

THE    MEL GDI A    SACRA. 

Br  B.  F.  BAKER  and  A.  N.  JOHNSON. 

THIS  -work  will  be  ready  about  the  first  of  August,  and  it 
is  believed  will  meet  the  real  wants  of  Music  Teacher^, 
Music  Societies,  and  Choirs,  better  than  any  work  ever  pub- 
lished.   Besides  an  unsurpassed  collection  of 

METER    TUNES    AND    SET    PIECES, 
it  will  contain  the 

"ORATORIO  OF  DAVID," 

simplified  for  the  use  of  Musical  Societies  and  Conventionsi, 
with  an  ORGAN  on  PIANO  EORTE  ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Also, 

FIFTY-FOUR   ORGAN    INTERIiUDES, 
by  GEORGE  F.  BRISTOW,  Organist  and  Musical  Director  at 
St.  John's  Church,  New  York,  and  a 

Protestant  Episcopal  Cliurcli.  Service, 
by  H.  S.  CDTLER,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Boston. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  Collection  of 
Sacred  Music  SUPERIOR  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
published  in  this  country.  To  secure  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, orders  should  be  sent,  as  early  as  possible,  to 

A.  N.  JOHNSON,  36  School  Street,  Boston,  or 
W.  B.  BILLINGS,  8  Park  Place,  New   York. 
Price,  $7  per  dozen.  20  tf 

NEW  IffUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &.  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  !S24  to  $14  a  dozen. 

Pergolese'b  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music- 

The  Nightingaie^s  Nest,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.     Price,  3r6  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  New  Listructions  for  the  Piano:  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  Julius  Knoer,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.    Price,  $2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.     tf 

NEW    ORGAN   VOLUNTARIES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

American  Church  Organ  Voluntaries. 

CAREFULLY  ARRANGED  expressly  for  the  use  of  Organ- 
ists who  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  extemporise 
with  ease,  by  H.  S.  Cutler,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  A.  N.  Johnson,  Organist  -at  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston.  These  Voluntaries  are  mostly  arranged  in  close  har- 
mony, and  can  readily  be  played  at  sight  by  those  who  can 
play  common  church  music.  They  are  specially  adapted  to 
Am-!rican  church  service  with  regard  to  length,  &c.  and  are 
sufficient  in  number  to  enable  any  Organist  to  use  them  ex- 
clusively if  desired.  Price  $1.  Forwarded  by  mail,  postage 
free,  for  f  1.25. 
Pubhshed  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

14    tf  36  School  St.,  opposite  City  Hall. 
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%*  A.   N.   JOHNSON   respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  Wo.  3S  School  Street, 

(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

ACOUSTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

OK,  THE  CONSTRUCTIOlSr  OF  BUILDINGS  WITH 
EEFERENCE  TO  SOUND  AND  THE  BEST  MU- 
SICA'l  EFFECT. 

I. 

Architecture,  unlike  its  kindred  branches.  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture,  has  no  abstract  perfection  of 
its  own,  but  varies  in  its  phases  with  every  age 
and  climate.  Says  Thomas  Hope  in  his  well- 
known  Historical  Essay :  "  It  is  essentially  an  art 
of  direct  utility."  It  more  than  all  others  adapts 
itself  to  the  tastes  and  habits  and  occupations  of 
the  people.  Whether  viewed  in  its  wild  grandeur 
among  the  forests  of  Central  America,  or  in  the 
modern  abodes  of  refinement  and  luxury,  this 
fitness  for  a  definite  object  and  adaptation  of 
means  to  the  end  is  apparent.  It  is  an  art,  too, 
that  keeps  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  world 
and  deigns  to  accept  whatever  aids  Science  and 
Philosophy  may  offer  for  its  improvement. 

We  are  aware  that  the  terms,  acoustic  or  mu- 
sical, as  applied  to  Architecture,  are  neither  of 
them  in  acknowledged  use,  but  we  will  venture 
to  adopt  the  expression  here,  to  suggest  our  idea 
of  a  somewhat  closer  alliance  than  is  commonly 
allowed  between  the  two  departments  of  Art. 
The  connection  which  Music  has  with  Architec- 
ture is  analogous  to  that  between  the  mind  and 
the  body.  As  the  former  requires  for  its  due  ex- 
ercise the  perfection  of  the  latter,  so  music,  when 
confined  within  the  walls  of  a  building,  is  depen- 


dent, for  its  full  power  and  expression,  upon  a 
certain  fitness  and  adaptation  of  form  and  con- 
struction. This  fitness  results,  in  part,  from  the 
associations  naturally  connected  with  some  styles 
of  architecture.  Thus  the  forms  of  the  ancient 
cathedrals  are  most  befitting  the  majestic  move- 
ments of  the  oratorio  and  the  solemn  mass.  We 
there  experience  the  most  sublime  eflTects  of 
music,  although  this  is  a  result  to  which  the 
primary  design  of  the  architecture  did  not  look. 
But  we  also  find  the  deductions  from  modern 
science  to  correspond,  in  great  measure,  with 
these  accidental  relations ;  for  the  forms  and  pro- 
portions of  the  cathedral  partake  of  those  we 
should  now  suggest  in  structures  designed  for 
musical  effect.  May  we  not  look,  then,  at  no 
distant  day,  for  a  distinctive  architecture,  appro- 
priated to  the  service  of  music,  which  shall  be 
founded  upon  immutable  laws,  and  show  more 
clearly  the  existence  of  that  bond  which  binds 
so  mysteriously  each  department  with  the  other 
in  the  great  sphere  of  Art  ? 

The  subject,  in  this  view,  has  not  yet  received 
from  the  Profession  that  attention  its  interest  and 
importance  demand.  Throughout  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  especially  in  those  portions  of  it 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  home 
of  the  arts,  this  assertion  will  be  found  to  hold 
true.  While  religion,  as  it  should,  has  received 
most  homage,  and  the  receptacles  for  paintings 
and  statuary  (in  latter  years  more  particularly) 
are  arranged  with  strict  regard  to  their  full  and 
proper  effect,  music  has  rarely  found  a  fitting 
abode.  If  we  turn  to  our  own  country,  this 
truth  is  still  more  apparent.  Here,  until  within 
the  present  season,  no  building  of  this  nature  has 
been  ei'ected  which  has  any  claim  to  the  observ- 
ance of  correct  principles  in  its  construction. 
England  has,  it  is  true,  furnished  some  noble  ex- 
ceptions in  this  particular.  The  Birmingham 
Town  Hall  and  the  Philharmonic  Hall  at  Liver- 
pool are  still,  without  doubt,  the  finest  structures 
of  the  kind  in  existence,  and  come  very  near  the 
reahzatlou  of  perfect  success.  Our  Boston  Music 
Hall  is  now,  also,  nearly  brought  to  completion, 
and  will,  when  finished,  confer  honor  alike  upon 
its  accomplished  architect,  and  upon  the  city.  It 
is  an  enterprise  in  which  we  have  long  felt  a  deep 
interest  and  whose  progress  we  have  watched 
with  solicitude,  from  the  period  of  its  first  germ  to 
that  of  its  fuU  growth  and  maturity.  The  result 
of  a  few  experimental  trials  reahzes  all,  and  more, 
than  could  be  expected,  and,  it  is  believed,  justi- 


fies, in  this  Hall,  a  claim  to  excellence  inferior  to 
none  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  our  design  in  the  present  discussion  to 
encroach  at  all  upon  the  province  of  the  profes- 
sional architect,  nor  to  attempt  to  put  forth  a 
theory  which  shall  stand  unscathed,  in  every 
point,  the  ordeal  of  a  practical  test.  We  are 
aware  the  subject  is  one  beset  with  peculiar  diffi- 
culties. Our  knowledge  of  sound  and  of  the 
laws  of  acoustics  must  still  be  reckoned  as  very 
imperfect.  Many  collateral  circumstances,  too, 
come  in  to  complicate  and  disturb  the  best  con- 
trived theories  of  acoustic  effect. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  several  committees 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Enghsh  Parlia- 
ment to  consider,  practically  and  scientifically, 
the  whole  matter,  who  have  smnmoned  before 
them  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the  day,  and 
after  profiting  by  the  learning  and  experience 
of  all,  have  found  their  conclusions  sadly  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other.  They  found,  too,  that  facts 
did  not  confirm  the  most  plausible  doctrines,  and 
were  almost  led  to  question  the  truth  of  the  fixed 
and  immutable  laws  of  science.  Where  the  best 
authorities  thus  differ,  and  science  and  learning 
have  failed  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  results,  it 
would  be  presumption  in  us  to  expect  to  point  out 
a  plan  to  overcome  all  previous  defects,  or  to 
hope  to  arrive,  at  once,  to  the  point  of  perfection. 
This,  if  done  at  all,  can  only  be  acquired  after 
much  severe  and  patient  investigation,  aided  by  a 
series  of  costly  experiments,  All  we  can  hope 
to  do  here,  is  to  consider  candidly  what  has 
already  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  and 
by  careful  comparison  of  facts,  and  the  use  of 
whatever  further  aids  philosophy  and  research 
may  have  afforded  us,  endeavor  to  reconcile  con- 
tradictory opinions,  and,  possibly,  suggest  a  few 
additional  influences  which  may  prove  of  practical 
utihty. 

We  shall  commence  with  a  consideration  of 
some  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  connected  with 
the  modern  approved  doctrine  of  sound,  which 
have  a  practical  beai-ing  upon  our  subject. 

Says  ]\Ir  Herschell,  sounds  of  all  kinds  agree  in 
these  particulars : 

1.  The  excitement  of  a  motion  in  the  soundmg  body. 

2.  The  communication  of  this  motion  to  the  ah-  or 
other  intermedium  which  is  interposed  between  the 
sounding  body  and  our  ears. 

8.  The  propagation  of  such  motion  from  particle  to 
particle  of  such  intermedium  in  due  succession. 

4.  Its  communication  from  the  particles  of  the  inter- 
medium adjacent  to  the  ear  itself. 
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B.  Its  conveyance  in  the  ear  by  a  certain  mechanism 
to  the  auditory  nerves. 
6.  The  excitement  of  sensation. 

Mr.  Herschell's  idea  (as  set  forth  in  his  cele- 
brated treatise  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropoli- 
tana,)  plainly  is  that  sound,  when  once  produced, 
is  governed  by  laws  almost  wholly  analogous  to 
those  of  light,  and  on  this  theory  alone  can  its 
various  phenomena  be  satisfactorily  explained  and 
made  of  practical  value. 

The  propagation  of  the  original  impulse  in  air 
and  other  elastic  fluid  media,  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  motion  of  waves  upon  the  surface  of  a  placid 
lake.  If  we  drop  a  stone  into  a  pool  of  water,  a 
series  of  elevations  and  depressions  chase  each 
other  rapidly  along  the  surface,  extending,  with 
equal  velocity  in  every  direction,  till  they  gradu- 
ally subside   and   mingle   in   the  general  level. 

The  movement,  in  the  water,  thus  produced,  is 
apparent  only.  It  is  the  impulse,  communicated 
from  particle  to  particle  in  the  water,  of  which 
the  wave  consists,  not  the  motion  of  the  water  itself. 
Precisely  analogous  to  this  is  the  communication 
of  sound  in  air,  except,  in  this  latter  case,  the  im- 
pression being  produced  in,  rather  than  upon,  the 
surface  of  an  elastic  medium,  it  spreads  equally 
everywhere,  and  would  form,  instead  of  concen- 
tric circles,  concentric  spherical  laminae. 

The  velocity  of  sound,  as  also  its  intensity, 
varies  according  to  the  nature  and  condition  of 
the  medium  through  which  it  is  transmitted.  In 
a  dry  atmosphere  and  at  the  freezing  temperature, 
sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-three  yards,  or  one  thousand  and  ninety 
feet  in  a  second.  For  every  additional  degree  of 
Fahreneit  this  velocity  is  increased  about  one 
thousandth  part. 

In  the  different  gasses  this  result  is  found  to 
vary  very  considerably,  the  velocity  in  hydrogen 
being  nearly  three  times  greater,  and  in  carbonic 
and  sulphuric  acid  gasses  much  less  than  in  com- 
mon air.  Through  liquids  the  velocity  is  greatly 
increased,  moving  in  water,  at  the  temperature  of 
46°  6'  Fahi-enelt,  at  the  rate  of  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eight  feet  per  second. 

The  propagation  or  conduction  of  sound 
through  solid  bodies,  presents  many  interesting 
points  of  consideration.  Solids  are  good  conduc- 
tors in  proportion  to  their  hardness  and  elasticity, 
and  uniformity  of  structure ;  and  the  better  the 
conducting  power  of  the  material  the  more  per- 
fect will  be  its  resonance,  by  which  is  here  under- 
stood the  power  of  aiding  or  increasing  the  inten- 
sity of  the  original  sound.  A  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  conveyance  of  sound  along  the  cast 
iron  pipes  of  Paris,  instituted  by  MM.  Biot, 
Bouvard,  Mains  and  Martin,  determined  its  ve- 
locity, in  that  metal,  to  be  about  11090  feet  in  a 
second,  or  ten  and  a  half  times  greater  than  in  air. 

According  to  Chladni,  the  relative  velocities  of 
sound  in  different  solids  are  as  in  the  following 
table : 

Vebcily,  in  feet,  per  second. 

Tin, 7,800 

Silver, 9,300 

Brass n,tOO 

Baked  Clay,   .        .        .      10,000  to  12,000 

Copper, 12,500 

Glass, 17,500 

Iron, 17,600 

Woods  of  various  kinds,       11,000  to  18,000 

Of  the  woods,  fir  appears  to  be  among  the  best 
conductors,  sound  being  conveyed  through  it  at 
the  rate  of  1 7,300  feet  per  second. 
-]  K        We  shall  see  more  clearly  the  practical  value  of 
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a  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  acoustics,  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  nature  and  make  of  the 
walls,  in  a  building  properly  constructed  for  mu- 
sical effect,  a  subject  which  is  reserved  for  a  future 
chapter.  u. 


A  Word  from  "C."  of  the  "Atlas." 

My  Dear  Mr.  Dwight  :  —  As  you  have  pub- 
lished my  "  complaint "  and  "  The  Diarist's " 
"  apology,"  perhaps  you  will  give  place  to  a  re- 
joinder, with  the  certainty  that  it  will  end  the 
matter  so  far  as  it  lies  with       Your  friend,     C. 

"  FR  OM  MY  DIAR  Y." 

The  New  York  gentleman  has  replied  to  our 
remarks  upon  his  potent  extracts.  We  say  our, 
because  it  is  more  agi'eeable  than  the  first  person 
singular,  and  because  we  feel  that  we  ai-e  speak- 
ing the  sentiments  of  many  besides  ourselves. 
"  The  Diarist  "  has  put  forth  an  "  apology,"  which 
we  may  style,  controversially,  Pecksniffian.  It 
breathes  the  same  genial,  kind-hearted,  expansive 
spirit  which  characterizes  the  aforesaid  extracts. 
We  have  no  question  that,  when  he  rounded  oflf 
that  facetious  and  uec?/ argumentative  production, 
he  smiled  benignantly  as  he  thought  how  very 
finely  he  had  pulverized,  the  individual  who  had 
presumed  to  question  the  orthodoxy  of  the  ex- 
tracts as  aforesaid.  It  was  so  cutting,  so  sarcastic, 
so  witty  !  To  be  sure,  it  might  be  somewhat  over- 
done !  —  he  might  have  lost  sight  of  the  real 
question,  to  display  how  cunningly  he  could  right 
himself,  with  ridicule  !  Still,  'twas  a  pretty  smart 
thing.  Now  there  are  some  things  which,  when 
thoroughly  pulverized,  can  be  made,  by  certain 
means,  to  reconsolidate  into  tough  and  sturdy 
matter.  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  re-unite  our 
annihilated  form.  We  have  heard  that  the  best 
policy  is  to  attack  one's  enemy  with  his  own 
weapons;  and  therefore  we  will  assault  our  foe 
(in  the  Pickwickian  sense)  with  our  own  experi- 
ence in  musical  education. 

We  began  our  "  pursuit  "  with  the  same  limited 
means  which  lay  at  his  command.  We  went  to 
the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music ; 
we  attended  the  operatic  performances  of  the 
Woods  and  the  Seguins ;  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  musical  friends  who  sang  and  played  the 
piano  ;  and  the  new  publications  of  the  day  we 
passed  in  review  at  our  little  coterie.  The  worthy 
and  accomplished  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Music 
was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  our  musical  circle. 
We  heard  all  that  was  to  be  heard,  and  saw  what 
was  to  be  seen  in  those  days.  In  fact,  we  imagine 
that  our  initiation  in  music  was  very  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  greater  portion  of  Bostonians 
who  have  lived  at  home  all  their  lives.  Then 
came  the  Havana  Opera  Troupe,  giving  us  the 
first  real  idea  of  what  an  Italian  Opera  was  ;  and 
since  that  time,  we  have  heard  vocalists,  violinists, 
orchestras,  companies,  all  admirable,  in  every 
school  and  style  of  music.  We  have  not  made 
the  "  grand  tour  " ;  we  have  not  heard  seven  cent 
music  in  German  Beer  shops  ;  nor  can  we  speak 
knowingly  of  tlie  "  Koenigstaedtisches  "  ;  we  are 
sorry,  but  we  can't. 

Now  with  all  the  rest  that  we  heard,  was  much 
Italian  music.  It  was  sung  and  played  and  loved 
by  all.  Rossini,  Donizetti,  Bellini  were  three 
household  names.  Their  beautiful  melodies  be- 
came familiar  as  the  ballads  of  our  childish  days. 
They  have  been  sung  in  every  tongue  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  and  played  upon  every  instrument 


which  has  the  scope  of  an  octave.  All  nations 
have  enjoyed  the  beauty  which  the  Italian  com- 
posers have  sent  forth.  Not  those  three  only,  but 
older  writers,  whose  creations  their  vigor  and 
pathos  and  brilliancy  have  surpassed.  We  have 
heard  German  music  also,  and  loved  much.  We 
have  heard  with  great  pleasure  the  prayer  from 
Der  FreyscJiiltz  —  (without  "  crying  like  a  baby," 
we  are  forced  to  acknowledge ;)  we  have  listened 
with  delight  to  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony  ; 
the  blood  has  thrilled  through  our  veins  at  the 
"  March  "  in  Sampson  ;  we  have  been  charmed 
with  the  chef  cV ceuvres  oi  Beethoven,  Mozart  and 
Handel ;  but  we  found  that  much  as  we  loved 
these,  we  could  also  listen  with  delight  to  those 
Italian  composers  we  spoke  of  We  found  that 
vocal  music  gratified  us  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  instrumental ;  and  that  the  Italian  composers, 
with  their  national  fondness  for  melody  and  their 
characteristic  warmth  and  ardor  of  expression, 
produced  an  effect  upon  us  more  lively,  more 
direct  than  the  German.  We  looked  around  the 
world  and  found  that  everytvhere  these  composers 
were  loved.  That  in  fact  they  were  cosmopolitan 
in  their  influences.  And  we  were  told  that  in 
Germany,  at  the  grand  concerts,  in  the  grand 
theati'es,  Italian  music  was  as  much  played,  as 
much  loved,  and  as  as  worthily  thought  of  as  the 
German  music  itself.  We  were  told  this  by  mu- 
sical Germans.  We  felt  that  we  were  neither 
singular  in  our  preference,  nor  low  in  our  tastes ; 
for  musicians,  educated  men  of  all  countries,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  admired  Italian  music  in 
every  land,  interpreted  in  every  language.  By 
and  by  there  springs  up  in  our  Northern  States  a 
class  of  individuals  who  claim  for  the  German 
music  —  not  a  great  excellence,  a  mighty  excel- 
lence alone,  but  a  superiority  over  everything 
else.  A  German  song,  a  German  sonata,  a  Ger- 
man opera  —  anything-  German  —  must  of  course 
be  good ;  and  to  question  the  agreeableness  of 
anything  German  was  downright  heresy  —  nay, 
worse,  folly  !  At  least  such  was  the  spirit  of  their 
sayings  and  doings.  They  were  not  contented 
with  the  admiration  which  was  given  to  those 
great  compositions  which  all,  even  the  heretics, 
admired ;  but  claimed  total  and  entire  devotion 
to  the  "  German  school "  as  the  title  of  admission 
into  the  sanctuary.  Others  might  like  Der  Frey- 
schiltz  as  much  as  they  chose  ;  but  if  they  could 
not  also  run  mad  over  Don  Giovanni,  they  were 
the  veriest  nobodies.  Others  might  revere  Bee- 
thoven, but  If  they  could  not  revel  in  Spohr,  they 
were  cast  out.  They  out-Germaued  the  Germans 
themselves,  and  there  was  an  "  I  am  holier  than 
thou  "  sentiment  in  their  writings  particularly  dis- 
agreeable. 

And  then  appeared  a  "  Diarist,"  who  sent  his 
lucubrations  to  a  weekly  journal.  He  belonged 
to  this  school,  and  could  not  abide  anything  that 
smacked  of  the  Italian — judging  from  his  diary. 
He  was  not  willing  to  allow  othei-s  to  enjoy  what 
they  fancied,  but  brought  to  bear  upon  them  that 
effective  weapon,  ridicule.  Uncalled  upon  and 
unprovoked,  he  took  the  programmes  of  the  best 
orchestra  in  the  country  and  jeered  at  them,  be- 
cause they  contained  music  he  did  not  fancy. 
Indeed,  nine  tenths  of  all  he  said  was  a  fault- 
finding with  what  he  did  not  like.  He  mentions 
a  concert  of  Alboni,  only  to  make  a  wretched 
pun  on  an  Italian  violinist.  He  refers  to  the 
wonderful  little  CamlUe  Urso,  only  to  speak  of  a 
ridiculous  incident  in  the  concert.     He  attends  a 
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concert  where  Sontag  sings ;  and,  scarcely  men- 
tioning her,  gives  a  paragraph  to  fault  finding  with 
the  overture  to  "  Martha."  In  fact,  the  Diary 
was  only  a  series  of  sneering,  supercilious  animad- 
versions. Now  when  we  heard  music  we  loved 
styled  "fashionable";  when  we  took  up  our 
weekly  paper  to  read  a  constant  tirade  against 
what  thousands  besides  oui-selves  consider  beauti- 
ful, we  said  that  it  was  not  true,  it  was  not  ortho- 
dox, it  was  not  kind.  We  heard  many  others 
express  the  same  dissatisfaction  —  not  to  say  dis- 
gust — •  at  what  they  considered  the  ebullitions  of 
a  narrow-minded  predilection ;  and  we  were  im- 
pelled to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  our  assaulted 
opinions.  We  repeat  what  we  have  before  written. 
We  do  not  complain  of  the  "  Diarist "  for  prefer- 
ring any  one  school  of  music.  He  has  a  perfect 
right,  as  we  have,  to  enjoy  his  own  fancies.  But 
we  do  complain,  with  many  others,  of  his  unneces- 
sarilj'  attempting  to  ridicule  what  he  cannot  feel. 
He  does  not  find  his  preferences  scorned,  jeered 
at,  despised  !  —  and  we  cannot  understand  how  a 
man,  who  has  the  extreme  sensitiveness  to  weep 
in  public  at  a  piece  of  music  he  has  heard  hun- 
dreds of  times  before,  can  thus  deal  in  a  whole- 
sale ridicule  of  what  others  equally  admire,  and 
at  which  they  are  similarly  moved. 

As  regards  the  "  Jarley's  Wax  Work "  and 
"  Negro  Melodies,"  if  he  is  willing  to  associate  an 
admiration  for  Norma,  Lucia,  Cenerentola,  Lu- 
crezia,  with  them,  he  is  entirely  welcome  ;  but  we 
conceive .  that  even  in  jest  the  argument  will 
scarcely  hold.  "  The  Diarist "  may  think  that  the 
supremacy  of  his  favorite  music  is  so  great  as  to 
render  any  other  school  beneath  comparison. 
He  is  welcome  to  his  opinions.  But  we  have  not 
been  willing  to  hear  our  own  favorites  decried 
without  saying  one  word  in  their  defence.       C. 


The  Career  of  Paul  Jullien. 

Paul  Julhen  was  born  in  France,  at  the 
town  of  Crest,  in  the  department  of  La  Drome, 
in  the  year  1841.  His  grandfather  was  a  poor 
shepherd  residing  near  the  little  village  of  Lamo- 
the,  but  having  a  talent  for  mechanical  invention, 
he  removed  to  the  manufacturing  town  of  Vienne, 
where  he  became  first  a  workman  in  a  cloth  fac- 
tory, and,  afterwards,  the  master  of  a  small  estab- 
lishment of  his  own.  The  father  of  Paul  was 
bred  to  the  same  business,  and  followed  it  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  capacity  of  journeyman.  Pre- 
vented from  enjoying  educational  advantages,  by 
the  narrow  circumstances  of  his  father,  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  that  if  it  should  please  Provi- 
dence to  bestow  a  child  upon  him,  and  that  child 
should  possess  a  spark  of  genius,  "  he  would  make 
a  man  of  him."  In  due  time  Pro^'idence  did  so 
please  —  the  child  manifested  superior  talent,  and 
the  father  has  striven  to  keep  his  word. 

At  the  age  of  five  years,  the  boy  began  to  dis- 
play the  usual  signs  of  a  quick  ear  for  music. 
The  father,  who  was  a  tolerable  player  upon  the 
clarionet  and  violin,  belonged  to  an  amateur  band, 
and  frequently  took  his  little  son  with  him  to  re- 
hearsal. There  the  boy  was  observed  to  beat 
time,  and  to  show  a  remarkable  undei'standing  and 
enjoyment  of  the  music.  He  sang  ballads  in  a 
pleasing  manner,  and  in  a  very  short  time  ac- 
quired much  skill  in  playing  upon  a  little  huntinn- 
horn,  which  his  father  had  given  him  as  a  toj'. 
He  took  delight  in  collecting  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  making  them  march  to  lively 
airs  which  he,  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  played 
upon  his  horn.  His  father  laid  these  things  to 
heart,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  the  boy 
regular  lessons  upon  the  violin,  the  clarionet 
being,  as  yet,  beyond  the  little  fellow's  strength. 
But  how  to  procure  an  instrument  suited  to  the 
short  arm  and  tiny  fingers  of  the  child  ?     There 


was  none  such  in  the  town,  nor  could  M.  Jullien's 
purse  have  afforded  the  money  to  buy  it,  if  there 
had  been.  In  this  exigency,  the  father  had  re- 
course to  an  old  fiddler  of  the  neighborhood,  of 
whom  he  borrowed  an  instrument  of  the  usual 
size,  which,  by  ingenious  alterations,  he  managed 
so  to  reduce  that  his  son  could  use  it.  This  diffi- 
culty overcome,  the  lessons  were  begun,  and  all 
the  leisure  moments  of  day  and  evening  were 
zealously  spent  upon  them.  The  child  was  all 
eagerness  to  learn,  the  father  as  eager  to  teach, 
and  the  boy's  progress  was,  consequently,  rapid 
beyond  belief.  The  incessant  practising,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  neighbors  ; 
and  little  Paul  was  once  excessively  frightened 
when  one  of  them  threatened  to  break  his  violin 
over  his  head  —  not  that  he  feared  for  his  head, 
but  for  his  instrument,  which  seemed  literally 
to  be  dearer  to  him  than  life.  At  length,  the 
owner  of  the  violin  came  to  claim  his  property. 
When  he  saw  the  liberties  which  the  enthusiastic 
father  had  taken  with  it,  he  was  disposed  to  be 
very  indignant ;  but  M.  Jullien,  with  genuine 
French  adroitness,  summoned  the  boy,  and  told 
him  to  play  Weber's  beautiful  "  Dream,"  which 
he  executed  with  such  unexpected  and  extraor- 
dinary expression,  precision  and  spirit,  that  the 
old  man's  anger  was  changed  at  once  into  affec- 
tionate admiration.  At  this  time  Paul  was  in  his 
sixth  year. 

M.  Jullien  now  became  anxious  to  procure  for 
his  son  better  instruction  than  he  could  impart 
himself  For  this  purpose,  against  the  vehement 
remonstrances  of  his  friends,  he  took  the  boy  to 
Marseilles,  confident  that  he  should  find  some 
professor  willing  to  assist,  without  charge,  the 
development  of  so  promising  a  genius.  Disap- 
pointment followed  his  repeated  applications,  he 
he  was  unable  to  procure  employment,  and  ho 
soon  found  himself,  in  that  populous  city,  without 
friends,  and  without  a  sou  in  his  purse.  Agonized 
to  see  his  little  son  shivering  with  cold  and 
pinched  with  hunger,  he  went,  as  a  last  resort,  to 
the  proprietor  of  a  large  cafe  near  by,  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  bring  the  boy  in  the  evening 
to  play  to  the  company.  The  anxious  father  ran 
back  to  his  lodgings,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  hearing  Paul  rehearse,  over  and  over  again, 
the  pieces  he  was  to  perform  at  the  cafe.  In  the 
evening  they  found  a  large  company  assembled, 
and  among  the  rest  several  musicians  of  eminence. 
The  young  artist  took  his  position,  and  began  to 
play.  Eveiy  eye  was  fixed  upon  his  pale,  enga- 
ging countenance,  and  every  ear  was  soon  aston- 
ished and  charmed  at  the  power,  correctness  and 
sweetness  of  his  playing.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  piece  he  was  overwhelmed  with  applause. 
The  musicians  gathered  round,  and  congratulated 
both  father  and  son  with  the  enthusiasm  which  is 
so  natural  to  Frenchmen  and  artists.  Late  in 
the  evening  the  father  and  son  returned  to  their 
humble  residence  with  their  pockets  and  their 
hearts  overflowing. 

Paul  now  found  instructors,  and  occasional  op- 
portunities for  the  display  of  his  talents  in  public. 
He  played  at  grand  concerts  in  many  of  the 
large  towns  in  the  south  of  France,  and  always 
with  marked  success.  But  his  father,  determined 
to  give  him  every  possible  advantage  for  improve- 
ment, was  not  satisfied  till  he  had  procured  him 
admission  to  the  Conservatoire  National  at  Paris. 
He  remained  a  member  of  that  unequalled  estab- 
lishment for  some  )-ears,  during  which  the  father 
maintained  an  arduous  struggle  with  circumstances 
in  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  until,  in 
July,  1850,  the  boy  gained  the  first  prize  against 
seventeen  competitoi's.  He  had  then  attained 
the  age  of  nine  years  and  a  half,  and  the  instru- 
ment upon  which  he  had  played  at  the  final  ex- 
amination was  one  of  the  commonest  quality, 
having  cost  but  twelve  francs.  Paul  now  appeared 
frequently  at  concerts  in  Paris  and  London,  where 
his  playing  excited  unbounded  astonishment  and 
applause.  "  We  were  sitting,"  wrote  a  noted 
musical  critic  of  Paris,  "  beside  some  artists  who 
play  the  same  instrument,  and  who  play  it  with 
distinction.  In  their  astonishment,  in  their  stupor, 
in  their  gestures,  in  their  every  attitude,  we  read 
but  this  one  sentence :  '  There  remains  for  its 
only  to  break  our  violins' " 


The  career  of  Paul  Jullien  in  this  country  is 
sufficiently  well  known.  Those  who  have  heard 
him  perform_  at  the  concerts  of  Madame  Sontag 
will  agree  with  us  that  he  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  juvenile  wonders  that  has  visited  our 
shores.  His  playing  is  not  merely  wonderful  as 
a  display  of  juvenile  talent,  but  possesses,  as  the 
Tribune  well  observed,  an  intrinsic  merit.  If  a 
man  were  to  play  as  he  does,  it  would  make  his 
reputation  as  an  accomplished  violinist.  Paul 
Jullien's  devotion  to  his  art  and  his  instrument  is 
as  ardent  to-day  as  it  was  when  he  received  his 
early  lessons  in  his  father's  cottage  at  Crest.  He 
practices  daily  from  four  to  seven  hours,  and  his 
improvement,  from  month  to  month,  is  distinctly 
observable.  His  engagement  with  Madame  Son- 
tag,  we  believe,  terminates  in  a  few  weeks,  when 
perhaps  the  public  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  him  again.  —  Home  Journal. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

THE    MUSICAL   SCALE. 

V. 

TRANSPOSITION. 

Every  transposition  of  the  scale  to  the  fifth 
higher,  as  from  C  to  G — to  the  fourth  higher,  as 
from  C  to  F — to  the  relative  minor,  as  from  G  to 
A  minor,  calls  for  two  sounds  which  are  not 
found  in  the  scale  of  C.  All  diatonic  major 
scales  are  alike  in  respect  to  their  several  steps. 
They  differ  only  in  regard  to  pitch. 

Let  us  adopt  the  nomenclature  of  Mr.  H.  W. 
Poole  and  call  the  several  sounds  of  the  natural 
scale,  respectively — 
C2       D2       E2       F2       G2       A2       B2       C2 

9  com.    8  com.    5  com.    9  com.    8  90m.    9  com.    5  com. 

Observe  the  dimensions  in  commas  of  the  sev- 
eral steps. 

Construct  a  scale  upon  G^.  If  we  employ  the 
same  A  which  belongs  in  the  natural  scale,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  very  first  step  will  be  wrong  by 
being  a  comma  too  small,  and  the  second  step  will 
be  too  large  by  the  same  interval.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  diiferent  A,  namely,  one 
higher  by  a  comma.  This  A,  Mr.  Poole  would 
distinguish  by  the  index  3,  thus,  A^.  The  F  of 
the  old  scale  will  not  do  either,  but  we  need  one 
four  commas  higher,  commonly  called  F  sharp 
and  distinguished  by  the  index  2,  thus,  F#^. 
These  two  new  sounds  make  the  G  scale  pre- ' 
cisely  like  the  natural  scale  with  the  exception  of 
the  pitch.  The  next  scale  in  order  of  fifths  is 
D^.  In  this  we  must  have  an  E  higher  by  the 
comma,  called  E',  also  C#2.  Going  on  by  fifths 
to  E^  (four  sharps)  we  need  a  new  F  sharp 
higher  than  the  first  by  the  comma  and  distin- 
guished as  F#^,  and  it  seems  that  there  is  no 
sound  common  to  the  scales  of  C^  and  E^,  the 
latter  consisting  of  E^,  F#3,  G^^a,  A^,  B^,  C#3, 
D#2,  E". 

Transposing  to  the  fourth,  as  C  to  F  ,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  have  a  new  D,  lower  by  the 
comma,  than  in  the  natural  scale,  which  we  call 
Di.  We  must  also  have  a  new  B,  four  commas 
lower,  called  B[j2.  In  the  scale  founded  upon 
B[j2^  a  new  G  is  called  for,  one  comma  lower  and 
designated  by  the  index  1.  Also  an  E[j2.  In 
the  scale  of  A\)^  it  occurs  that  all  the  sounds  of 
the  natural  scale  have  disappeared,  there  being 
besides  those  distinguished  by  the  flats  C^,  G^, 
Fi  ;  all  three  lower  by  the  comma. 

Transposing  or  modulating  to  the  relative 
minor,  viz ;  from  C-  to  A^  minor,  a  new  D  is  de- 
manded, called  Di;  also  a  G[)i  which  is  three 
commas  above  G-  and  one  comma  lower  than 
that  Gi^"  which  we  meet  with  in  the  major  of  A^, 
(three  sharps.) 
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Assuming  wliat  has  been  stated  in  a  former  ar- 
ticle, tliat  a  diatonic  scale,  whether  major  or 
minor,  is  an  arrangement  into  a  progressive  series 
of  the  natural  harmonics  of  three  simply  related 
roots,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  by  mathematical 
calculations,  that  all  scales  of  the  same  class  are 
alike  in  their  several  steps,  and  that  each  new 
one  embraces  two  sounds  not  found  in  its  prede- 
cessor. We  may  then  easily  determine  the  num- 
ber of  sounds  requisite  to  the  construction  of  the 
scales  usually  employed.  Thirteen  keys,  includ- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  6  sharps,  and  on  the  other, 
6  flats,  will  require  for  their  accurate  intonation 
31  sounds.  The  thirteen  minors  of  the  same  sig- 
nature make  a  demand  for  twenty-six  more. 
The  perfect  dominant  seventh,  in  constant  use  as 
it  is,  without  which  the  chord  of  the  ninth  and 
seventh  is  a  very  offensive  dissonance,  makes  a 
call  for  at  least  one  to  each  signature — thirteen. 
So  that  for  music  in  thirteen  keys  major  and  as 
many  minor,  with  perfect  dominant  sevenths, 
there  are  demanded  no  less  than  seventy  sounds 
within  the  limits  of  one  octave.  The  human 
voice  is  capable  of  producing  and  does  actually 
produce  all  of  these  sounds.  Some  of  the  in- 
struments, as  the  Viol  family,  the  Trombone  &c., 
may  give  them  also.  The  Organ  and  Piano-forte 
provide  for  only  twelve  sounds  and,  strangely 
enough,  do  not  give  but  one  sound  correctly; 
each  pipe  and  each  string  standing  for  three  or 
four  different  uses,  correctly  fulfilling  no  one  of 
them.  The  process  of  tuning  a  keyed  instru- 
ment so  as  to  make  twelve  pipes  or  strings  serve 
seventy  different  purposes,  is  called 

TEMPERAMENT. 

There  are  but  two  kinds,  the  equal  and  the 
mean-tone  Temperaments.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
modifications  of  these  two  introduced  by  the  fan- 
cy, the  taste  or  the  whims  of  tuners  and  players. 

1 .  The  equal  proposes  to  make  twelve  intervals 
exactly  ahke  within  the  octave,  and  is  at  present 
generally  recommended  for  the  Piano,  and  by 
some  for  the  Organ. 

2.  The  mean-tone  makes  eight  keys  or  scales 
better  than  the  equal,  but  sacrifices  the  rest  en- 
tirely. This  has  been  until  of  late  years  general- 
ly approved  for  the  Organ. 

If  we  begin  at  middle  C,  and  tune  up  a  perfect 
fifth,  and  then  an  octave  down,  a  fifth  up  &c.,  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  keeping  between  F#,  fourth 
line  in  the  bass,  and  concert  C,  making  our  fifths 
exactly  perfect,  it'  will  result  that  concert  C  will 
overreach  a  true  octave  to  middle  C,  the  point  of 
departure,  by  a  considerable  interval.  This  in- 
terval is  called  the  Pythagorean  comma,  and  is  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  comma  of  which  I  have  be- 
fore spoken.  Every  chord  will  be  grossly  out  of 
tune,  and  quite  intolerable  to  the  ear.  But 
where  is  the  wrong  step  ?  Certainly  a  fifth  has 
as  good  a  claim  to  be  correctly  tuned  as  any  other 
chord.  It  is  called  eminently  one  of  the  perfect 
concords.  Why  should  it  not  then  be  such  in 
fact  ?  "  Why,  the  thirds  are  shockingly  bad." 
So  they  are.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  fifths 
should  be  made  bad  instead.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  this :  that  our  instrument,  organ  or  piano-forte, 
does  not  furnish  us  with  fifths  and  thirds  both. 
We  can  only  have  one  sort  perfect  with  twelve 
pipes  or  strings.  Hence  if  necessity  compels  us 
to  get  along  with  such  limited  means,  we  must 
contrive  some  way  to  average  and  divide  the  jar- 
gon between  the  two  chords,  so  that  each,  though 
bad  enough,  will  by  habit  come  to  be  endurable. 


The  equal  temperament  is  effected  by  making 
each  fifth  ^-^  of  a  comma  toe  small.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  departure  from  correct  tune  upon 
the  other  intervals  is  this,  that 
The  fourth  is  .  .  .  1-12  of  a  comma  too  large 
major  third  is  .        .        2-3  "  too  large 

minor  third  is  .        .        3-4  "         too  small 

large  tone  is    .        .        .        1-6  "         too  small 

small  tone  is  .        .        .        5-6  "  too  large . 

diatonic  semi-tone  is       .        7-12  "         too  small 

chromatic  semi-tone  is   .        5-12  "  too  large 

grave  chromatic  semi-tone  1  5-12  "  too  large 

The  mean-tone  system  of  Temperament  makes 

The  fifths  .        .        .        .  1-i  of  a  comma  too  small 

fourths   ....  1-4           "          too  large 

major  thirds   .        .        .  perfect 

minor  thirds  ...  1-4           "          too  small 

large  tone       ...  1-2           "         too  small 

small  tone       ...  1-2           "          too  large 

diatonic  semi-tone,         .  1-4           "          too  large 

But  this  system,  it  will  be  recollected,  provides 
only  for  eight  keys.  In  B,  F!?j=,  A.\)  and  D[j  the 
intervals  are  a  comma  worse  out  of  tune  than  in 
C,  G,  &c.     These  last  keys  cannot  be  used  at  all. 

The  mean-tone  is  the  more  agreeable  as  far  as 
it  allows  us  to  go  in  modulation,  but  the  equal  im- 
poses no  restrictions  upon  the  player  or  composer, 
all  keys  being  alike  offensive. 

Some  unsophisticated  individual  might  likely 
enough  exclaim  here,  "  Why  are  we  treated  to 
such  jargon  under  the  name  of  music  ! "  The 
answer  is,  that  it  is  simply  because  keyed  instru- 
ments are  as  yet  rude  and  imperfect,  that  they 
are  in  fact  in  the  infancy  of  their  construction. 
It  is  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  that  Nature  is  to 
blame  for  the  rudeness  of  our  music,  but  that 
her  rich  stores  of  melody  and  harmony  have  not 
yet  found  an  articulate  voice  in  instruments  of 
man's  devising.  As  for  the  Organ,  he  is  no  true 
prophet,  no  trust-worthy  oracle  of  Apollo,  but  a 
great,  big,  blustering  wind-bag,  speaking  lies,  con- 
tradicting and  blaspheming,  knowing  nothing 
whereof  he  affirms  with  such  clamorous  vehe- 
mence. Our  household  god,  the  piano  forte, 
is  another  deceiver,  though  in  truth  somewhat 
more  modest,  and  willing  at  times  to  yield  a  little 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  harmony. 

The  practicability  of  perfect  intonation  in  mu- 
sical instruments  may  be  worthy  of  discussion  at 
another  time.  ■  E.  n. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Beethoven  and  Boston. 

Mk.  Editor, —  The  following  extract  from 
Beethoven's  conversation  books,  translated  from 
a  new  edition  of  Schindler's  Life  of  Beetho- 
ven, was  printed  m  the  Transcript  some  months 
since,  with  the  request  that  the  circumstance 
alluded  to  might  be  explained  ;  but  it  elicited  no 
reply.  Hoping  for  better  success  in  gaining  the 
desired  information,  it  is  now  sent  to  you  by 

Yours,  &c.,  

"  1823.  From  a  conversation  with  his  friend 
Biihler,  who  was  connected  with  an  extensive 
mercantile  house.  (Beethoven,  some  time  before 
this  meeting,  had  received  a  proposition  to  write 
an  oratorio  for  Boston  in  North  America,  and 
indeed  at  any  price.)  Buhlcr  asked  :  The  oratorio 
for  Boston  ?  Beethoven  answered :  I  do  not 
write  that  which  I  should  most  gladly,  but  for  the 
sake  of  money  what  I  must.  This  is  not  saying 
that  I  write  only  for  money.  AVhen  this  period 
is  past,  I  hope  at  last  to  write  what  for  me  and 
for  Art  is  above  all."  —  Faust. 


one  in  spectacles,  three  with  bald  heads,  and  one 
very  modest  man  in  a  white  cravat,  who  from 
force  of  circumstances,  you  will  observe,  plays  on 
a  brass  instrument. 


1^  It  is  a  musical  fact  that  every  orchestra 
contains  at  least  two  musicians  with  moustaches. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   No.  V. 

New  York,  Oct.  12.  Finding  the  upper  gallery  un- 
bearable for  heat  last  night  at  Sontag's  concert,  I  went 
down,  and  occupied  my  reserved  seat  in  the  parquette. 
It  was  fortunate,  for  I  found  myself  immediately  in  front 
of  my  old  acquaintance,  Jh-.  Wyzaker.  Mr.  W.  is  a 
great  concert-goer,  and  I  seldom  miss  seeing  him  at  all 
the  great  concerts.  The  other  night  he  Avas  in  the  galle- 
ry with  two  young  men,  to  whom  he  was  imparting  the 
benefits  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  throughout 
the  performance — very  much  to  the  edification  of  those 
near  him.  I  entered  last  evening  just  before  the  concert 
began,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  conductor,  which 
was  greeted  with  some  applause,  I  heard  the  remark  in 
a  voice  of  considerable  pomp  and  circumstance  behind 
me,  "That  is  Mr.  Eckert!"  I  knew  at  once  tliat  Mr. 
Wyzaker  w^as  behind,  and  glancing  round  saw  his  pleas- 
ant countenance,  between  those  of  two  ladies — one  of 
whom  had  a  squeaking  fan.  Mr.  Wyzaker's  conversa- 
tion at  concerts  is  what  Mr.  Weller  would  call  "  wery 
interestin'  and  improvin',"  and  I  shall  record  some  of  it 
in  my  Diary. 

During  the  performance  of  Weber's  Euryanihe  Over- 
ture, Mr.  W.  imparted  a  vast  deal  of  infonuation  upon 
musical  and  other  topics,  particularly  in  the  exquisitely 
soft  passage,  with  the  muted  violins ;  but  I  was  unfortun- 
ately too  much  engaged  with  the  music  to  catch  much 
of  it.  I  have  reason  to  think  however  that  the  piece 
meets  his  approbation ;  whicli  is  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion— to  Weber. 

Badiali  is  a  favorite  with  me,  and  it  gave  me  great 
pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Wyzaker  gi'eet  him  on  his  appear- 
ance to  sing  the  Aria  from  Lvcia,  with  hearty  applause. 
The  first  notes  of  his  sonorous  voice  called  out  audible 
expressions  of  satisfaction,  after  which,  particulai-ly  in 
the  gentle  passages,  the  lady  with  the  fan  fanned  with 
extra  vigor. 

Now  appeared  Madame  Sontag,  whom  Mr.  Wyzaker 
pronounced  a  prodigiously  fine  woman.  Whether  lie 
enjoyed  the  recitative  portions  —  cannot  say;  but  where 
the  Songstress  utters  tlie  words  ''leise,  leise,"  just  above 
her  breath,  with  an  accompaniment  like  an  tColian  harp, 
so  soft  and  delicate,  he  was  evidently  delighted — and  the 
trio  at  this  passage  was  very  fine.  Possibly  types  will 
express  it ; 

Mad.  Sontag.  Lei se, Lei se, 

Lady  vyith  the  Fan.  Squeak — squeak — squeak — squeak. 
Wyzaker.  Fine — very  good — very  well — really  clever. 
During  the  Pra3'er  he  remarked  that  Der  Freyscjmtz  was 
his  first  opera,  and  at  that  time  he  had  been  carried  away 
with  it.  Towards  the  close,  where  the  Allegro  comes 
in,  Mr.  Wyzaker  beat  time  for  us — very  much  to  our 
gi-atification,  it  might  have  been,  had  he  not  unfortun- 
ately taken  his  time  a  shade  or  two  different  from  that 
of  Herr  Eckert.     But  that  was  not  Wyzaker's  fault. 

Mr.  Wyzaker  was  hugely  pleased  with  little  Jullien's 
playing;  thouglit  it  very  creditable — believed  he  would 
grow  up  a  great  player — and  fully  concurred  in  the  oft 
repeated  "  beautiful,"  '*  sw'eet  little  creature,"  "  dear 
little  fellow,"  of  his  lady  companions. 

In  the  vocal  gymnastics  of  the  "  Spanish  Bolero," 
suug  by  Sontag,  I  was  too  much  occupied  with  wonder- 
ing how  human  thought  could  play  such  antics,  to  attend 
to  Mr.  Wyzaker. 

Part  II.  began  with  Flotow's  Martha  overture,  during 
the  perfonuance  of  which  i\Ir.  Wyzaker  infonned  his 
neighbors  that  "  Flotow  was  one  of  the  new  composers ;" 
a  definite  and  comprehensive  statement  of  a  fact  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  those  fond  of  collecting  items  of 
musical  history  and  biogi-aphy.  In  the  tamborine  and 
hurdy-gurdy  passages,  I  heard  the  exclamation  "  beauti- 
ful" several  times,  and  at  the  end  he  applauded  lustily. 

When  Sontag  next  appeared  he  referred  to  his  pro- 
gramme and  announced  that  she  was  to  sing  the  Sty-rian 
Song,  but  unluckily  did  not  explain  that  term.  The 
echoes,  he  let  us  know— somewhat  to  the  disadvantage 
it  is  true,  of  the  deUcate  intonations — were  imitations  of 
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Jenny  Lind;  wliich  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  considering 
that  Sontag  was  not  in  the  prime  and  glory  of  her  fame, 
in  the  very  home  of  this  kind  of  music,  until  some  two 
or  three  years  after  Jenny's  birth.  The  parallel  which 
he  drew  between  the  two  queens  of  song  I  do  not  record, 
as  other  Wyzakers  have  done  it  perhaps  equally  well. 

Then  came  the  "Largo  al  Facloium"  by  Badiali. 
This  made  Mr.  Wyzakec  laugh,  and  he  pronounced  it 
well  sung  "and  a  very  good  thing,  too!"  He- judged  it 
equal  to  what  he  had  heard  in  Paris. 

"  'Twas  within  a  mile  of  Edinboro'  Town  "  came  next, 
sung  by  Sontag.  Mr.  Wyzaker  rightly  judged  that  we 
should  be  able  to  appreciate  this  without  assistance,  it  be- 
ing in  English,  and  only  remarked  that  he,  Wyzaker, would 
prefer  to  hear  it  from  Catherine  Hayes.  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  hear  him  applaud  vehemently  at  its  close, 
and  judge  that  this  was  in  compliment  to  the  lady  with 
the  fan,  as  that  had  squeaked  gloriously  through  the 
whole  piece.  During  the  singing  of  Wie  najite  mir  der 
Schlummer — the  "leise  hise^^  piece — it  was  unanimously 
agreed  by  Wyzaker  and  his  companions,  that  Soutag 
would  sing  some  better  songs  than  that,  and  this  was  ap- 
parently one  of  them. 

During  the  perfomiance  of  the  last  two  pieces,  a  Fan- 
tasia by  Artot,  perfoiined  by  JuUien,  aud  a  Duet  from 
i'  Sisir  d'  Amore,  by  Sontag  and  Badiali,  we  had  also 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wyzaker's  comments  throughout,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  them  now. 

What  renders  Wyzaker's  profound  remarks  of  peculiar 
value  is  that  they  come  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  For 
instance,  when  Madame  Soutag  sings. 

Yet  still  she  blush'd,  and  frowning,  cry'd,  "  No,  it  will  not  do, 
I  cannot,  wounot,  wounot,  bucUle  loo." 

And  at  the  end  of  the  nest  stanza, 

At  Church  she  no  moTe  frowning  cry'd,  "  No,  it  will  not  do, 
1  cannot,  wounot,  wounot,  buckle  too." 

The  first  she  sings  poutingly  with  a  strong  voice ;  the 
second  blushingly  and  in  hardly  audible  tones.  Now, 
here,  one  who  is  not  initiated  might  suppose  her  strength 
was  giving  out,  and  think  she  was  breaking  down  j  but 
when  Wyzaker  says  ''bravo!"  and  "clever!"  two  or 
three  times  in  one's  ears,  it  at  once  removes  all  fear;  for 
who  should  know  so  well  as  Wyzaker?  The  running 
accompanmient  of  commentar}^  by  my  old  acquaintance 
is  an  excellent  thing  at  a  concert,  and  being  made  during 
the  performance  of  the  music,  when  other  people,  who 
do  not  know  so  much,  are  still,  makes  a  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  the  hearers ;  but  where  Wyzaker  shines^  is  the 
opera !  There  he  is  in  the  habit —  as  all  the  music  is  an 
old  story  to  him  since  he  went  to  Paris  —  of  taking  the 
text-book  ( with  the  English  translation)  and  explaining 
to  his  neighbors  the  meaning  of  the  text  which  at  the 
moment  is  singing  on  the  stage,  which  adds  greatly  to 
(he  charm  of  the  music,  besides  showing  his  familiarity 
with  the  Italian. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  page  of  the  Diary  will  not 
get  out,  for  as  the  relatives  of  Wyzaker  are  numerous, 
some  other  member  of  the  family  than  my  old  friend 
might  possibly  take  the  praise  to  himself. 

Oct.  15.  ]\Iust  jot  down  a  few  dates  for  the  benefit  of 
my  friend,  who  seems  to  suffer  from  a  confusion  of  ideas 
in  relation  to  "  old  "  and  new,  ancient  and  modern  com- 
posers ;  ranking  Beetlioven  with  the  former  and  Rossini 
with  the  latter. 

1813.  Kossini  composed  Tancredi,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fame.  Beethoven  gave  final  touches 
to  Fidelia,  produced  his  "Battle  of  Vittoria"  and  the 
Seventh  Symphony. 

1S16.  Rossini's  Otello.  1817,  his  Armida,  Beethoven's 
Eighth  Symphony. 

1818.  Rossini's  "  Moses  in  Egypt,"  and  bbtween  this 
time  and  1822,  "  The  Barber  of  Seville,"  La  Gazza  La- 
dra,  &c. 

1821.  Weber's  Der  FreyscliiUz. 

1822.  Beethoven's  gigantic  "  SiScond  Mass,"  in  which 
Sontag  sang  at  its  first  partial  performance.  Since  that 
date  Rossini  has  written  but  two  great  works,  "  Tell "  in 
1829,  "  Stabat  Mater  "  in . 

182-3.  Weber's  Euryantlie.  Beethoven's  Fidelio  came 
upon  the  stage  again,  and  was  appreciated;  since  that 
time  it  stands  with  Boh  Juan  and  the  Zavierjlote  in  the 
universal  GeiTnan  estimation.  The  success  was  such 
that  he  was  employed  to  write  another,  and  chose  GriU- 
parzer's  text,  "  Melusina."   It  was  never  finished !   Wor- 


thy of  note,  that  the  principal  part,  was  to  be  written  for 
Sontag's  voice. 

1824.     Beethoven's  Ninth  S^Tnphony. 

1826.     Weber's  "  Oberon,"  —  and  his  death. 

1S27.  Beethoven's  death.  Mendelssohn's  "  Marriage 
of  Camacho,"  Bellini's  II  Piraia,  and  within  three  years 
after,  La  Sonnambula,  Noritia,  &c. 
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First  Concert  of  Mme.  Alboni. 

,TIie  assemblage  at  the  Melodeon,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  was  of  the  most  brilliant,  most  intelligent, 
most  eagerly  expectant,  and  filled  every  seat. 
The  great  Contralto,  —  physically  as  well  as  mu- 
sically great  —  was  greeted  with  the  warmest 
welcome.  Indeed  her  whole  appearance,  so  fresh 
and  youthful,  so  calm  and  nonchalant,  —  yet  any- 
thing but  sluggishly,  inanely  calm,  —  was  de- 
cidedly agreeable.  The  fair  complexion,  the 
honest,  generous,  beaming  face,  the  rich,  spark- 
ling, slightly  roguish  eyes,  and  the  remarkably 
broad  forehead,  —  all  lit  with  a  certain  quiet, 
happy  consciousness  of  power,  —  made  up  a 
general  impression  of  beauty,  at  least  at  the  dis- 
tance where  we  sat. 

In  the  first  notes  of  Casta  Diva,  those  low,  sus- 
tained, prayerful  notes,  we  did  not  find  the  coun- 
terpart to  that  image  that  had  been  given  to  us  of 
her  voice.  Some  slight  shade  of  embarrassment, 
to  be  sure,  could  well  be  imagined  at  that  moment. 
But  the  voice  grew  and  grew  upon  us ;  and  the 
stream  of  music  became  rich  and  full  and  glorious. 
We  think  we  have  heard  Casta  Diva  better  sung, 
at  least  to  our  taste,  but  this  time  it  was  surpris- 
ingly, admirably  well  sung.  There  was  some- 
thing original  in  the  style  of  it ;  in  the  turning  of 
each  melodic  period,  in  the  marvellous  finish  of 
each  well-placed  and  weU-contrived  cadenza, 
there  was  something  that  at  once  and  peculiarly 
stamped  Alboni.  There  certainly  was  nothing 
common-place  about  it ;  it  had  the  vitality  of  an 
artistic  spirit  and  a  certain  air  of  genius,  although 
not  precisely  in  its  own  most  genial  sphere.  The 
difference  between  Alboni  and  the  great  singers 
with  whom  there  is  such  temptation  to  compare 
her,  is  a  difference  of  spheres,  and  not  of  more  or 
less  of  power  or  mastery  within  one  sphere. 
With  her  rare  compass  of  voice,  talent  and  skill 
of  execution  she  can  render  to  you  things  from 
their  spheres  with  a  rare  felicity ;  yet  there  is  one 
vein  of  song  in  which  she  is  herself  and  alone. 
We  have  supposed,  we  have  always  heard  that  to 
be,  the  rich,  luxurious  Rossini  vein.  And  hence 
it  rather  marred  the  perfectness  of  a  first  hearing 
of  Alboni,  that  she  should  commence  with  a  piece 
which,  well  as  she  might  and  did  do  it,  was  still 
exceptional  for  her,  instead  of  with  some  piece 
of  that  music  which  has  made  her  fame.  A  so- 
prano song  too  !  for  which  she  has  the  advantage 
of  large,  clear  head  tones  up  to  C  in  alt,  which 


are  as  native  too,  as  her  low  tones,  but  not  as  dis- 
tinctively hefs  and  as  unlike  all  others.  Singu- 
larly enough,  she  sang  not  a  note  of  Rossini^ all  that 
evening,  so  that  we  were  beginning  the  acquaint- 
ance, not  with  the  traditional  Alboni,  but  with 
Alboni  in  her  newer  and  as  it  were  more  foreign 
explorations  in  the  airy  fields  of  song.  Not  that 
we  complain  at  all  of  the  programme  in  itself, 
which  was  a  singularly  good  one,  as  it  was  trium- 
phantly fulfilled  ;  but  we  should  have  preferred 
first  to  have  heard  Alboni  in  the  music  which  was 
always  her's  and  in  which  she  grew  so  suddenly 
world-famous. 

Her  second  piece  again  was  exceptional ;  —  a 
trial  piece  of  executive  skill,  a  wonderfully  clever 
trick  of  using  the  voice  like  an  instrument ;  —  in 
short  a  vocal  plaything  :  —  Hummel's  "  Varia- 
tions," florid,  graceful,  as  Hummel  always  writes, 
and  exceedingly  difficult.  It  was  well  enough  that 
the  great  Contralto  should  sport  with  her  super- 
abundant power  in  this  wise  ;  it  was  veiy  well  to 
give  us  a  dazzling  sample  of  her  skill,  and  show 
us  how  obedient  and  subtle  an  instrument  the 
voice  of  such  an  artist  has  become.  All  the 
great  singers  do  so.  Lind  and  Sontag  have  flung 
in  such  glittering  fancies  incidentally,  amid  the 
serious  efforts  of  their  art,  —  "  echoes,"  •'  varia- 
tions," &c.,  and  great  has  been  the  outcry  about 
tricks,  ventriloquism,  ad  caj>tan(lum  charlantiy, 
and  all  that.  It  was  unfair  then,  and  would  be 
unfair  now  to  repeat  the  same  cry  of  Alboni. 
All  we  intend  to  say  is,  that  in  the  "  Variations," 
the  real  Alboni  is  still  kept  in  reserve  ;  this  is  not 
she,  but  only  shows  what  she  can  do.  And  now 
it  only  remailis  to  say  that"  that  voice  executed 
those  variations,  as  no.  known  instrument  in  the 
best  virtuoso's  hands  could  execute  them ;  it  weis 
the  human  voice  appearing  in  its  simple  quahty 
of  the  instrument  of  instruments.  So  clear,  so 
liquid,  so' distinct,  so  elegantly  turned  and  gradu- 
ated as  to  force,  so  luxuriously  perfect  were  those 
melodic  passages,  that  sense  and  imagination 
revelled  in  them,  as  if  it  were  birds  turned  artists 
without  ceasing  to  be  birds.  Plaything  as  it  was, 
it  delighted  us  even  more  than  the  Casta  Diva  ; — 
and  still  the  beauty,  the  integrity  and  soundness 
of  that  voice  were  growing  upon  us  and  more  and 
more  possessing  sense  and  soul.  There  was  per- 
ceptible, sure  enough,  that  "  bridge  of  sighs,"  .as 
Scudp  has  it,  that  little  transition  region  of  several 
dull  and  less  completely  luscious  middle  tones 
between  the  chest  and  the  head  voice ;  but  it  was 
most  delicately  and  deftly  crossed,  mth  an  artistic 
certainty  that  supplied  the  solid  charm  of  all  the 
other  tones,  as  it  were  borrowing  from  them,  and 
making  it  all  substantially  one  voice. 

Next  came  the  drinking  song  from  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  and  with  it  the  true  power  and  genius  of 
Alboni.  The  fine  vinous  enthusiasmof  that  song, 
all  its  fervor  and  all  its  delicate  aroma,  were  per- 
fectly palpable  to  sense.  It  was  the  poetry  of 
sensation,  the  harmonic  expression  and  vindica- 
tion of  the  senses.  A  Titian-like  luxury  of  col- 
oring, whose  beauty  proves  its  divine  right  to  a 
fair  share  of  man's  devotion ;  for  in  its  perfection 
sensuous  beauty  blends  into  the  spiritual.  No 
other  singer,  whom  we  have  heard,  has  approached 
Alboni  in  the  rendering  of  tliis  Brindi.ti.  Here  the 
wonderful  contralto  tones  came  out  in  most  deli- 
cious contrast  with  the  high  ones ;  they  were  not 
forced  out,  not  meretriciously  and  coarsely  used 
as  in  the  case  of  Carolina  Vietti,  but  always  in 
luxurious  harmony  with  the  brighter  tints  of  the 
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picture.  The  spirit  of  the  song  ivas  perfectly 
embodied.  That  shake,  so  large  and  full  and  true 
and  even,  and  prolonged  till  all  the  audience  were 
breathless,  was  ended  as  easily  as  it  begun,  and 
seemed  like  the  passive  oozing  out  of  the  super- 
abundance of  blissful  melody  from  the  Ups  of  one 
entranced  and  steeped  in  it.  The  first  time,  the 
suspense  of  the  hearer  was  a  little  painful ;  the 
second  time,  relying  on  her  perfect  power,  the 
pleasure  was  without  alloy.  But  imitate  it  not, 
ye  lesser  stai's,  to  whom  such  ornaments  are  pain- 
ful efforts  !  The  Brtndisi  was  rapturously  encored, 
as  were  the  "  Variations,"  and  in  both  cases  the 
repetition  seemed  an  improvement  on  what  had 
seemed  already  perfect. 

Passing  the  exquisite  little  duet  from  Don  Pas- 
quale,  which  she  sang  so  delicately  and  so  expres- 
sively with  Sangiovanni,  as  if  attempering  her 
larger  to  his  sweet  and  gentle  organ,  —  decidedly 
a  gem  of  the  concert,  —  we  come  to  her  last  and 
greatest  effort,  the  Ah  !  non  credea,  and  Ah  !  non 
giiinge  fi'om  the  "  Sonnambula."  These  sur- 
passed all  before  in  the  higher  and  varied  quali- 
ties of  style  and  expression,  and  brought  out  more 
completely  the  resources  of  her  voice.  The  in- 
troductory Andante  was  delivered  with  a  melting, 
tremulous,  and  yet  chaste  pathos,  in  which  there 
was  no  sentimental  weakness,  but  a  sustained 
purity  of  style,  and  a  complete  realization  of  that 
tearful  quality  of  natural  tone  which  we  have 
heard  ascribed  to  her.  Nothing  could  be  more 
finely  finished  or  more  Jruly  in  the  spirit  of  the 
tender  Bellini  melody.  The  chaste  embellish- 
ments were  stiU  original,  and  every  period  brought 
to  such  shapely  and  felicitous  close,  that  one 
almost  murmured :  "It  is  j\ist  right,  we  would 
not  have  it  any  otherwise;"  —  and  this  indeed 
occurred  all  through  the  evening.  But  in  the 
rapturous  finale  we  had  really  a  new  revelation  of 
vocal  wealth  and  beauty.  We  have  heard  it  sung 
equally  satisfactorily,  but  never  so  sung.  It  was 
a  creation  of  her  own,  of  admirable  beauty,  and 
yet  wholly  faithful  to  the  first  intention  of  the 
music.  The  manner  in  which  she  would  catch 
up,  as  it  were  with  rapid,  delicate,  invisible  fin- 
gers, those  luscious,  large  low  tones  and  inter- 
weave them  with  the  brighter  high  ones,  was  to 
us  entirely  a  new  melodic  experience,  and  im- 
parted a  new  richness  to  the  music.  It  was  the 
wronged  maiden's  bliss,  restored  with  interest, 
and  waking  blissful,  sympathetic  response  in 
every  heart  and  every  object  high  and  low. 

Evidently  the  charm  of  this  singing  will  grow 
upon  us  all.  It  may  not  satisfy  all  that  all  souls 
want  of  Art.  We  have  been  more  excited,  more 
interiorly  reached  by  other  singers;  and  have 
carried  away  from  them  that  that  wrought  more 
permanently  and  deeply  in  us  ever  afterwards ; 
precisely  as  Beethoven  or  Mozart  influence  us 
permanently  more  than  Rossini,  in  whose  music 
we  do  find,  as  we  had  anticipated,  a  very  perfect 
correspondence  with  Alboni's  voice.  Their  geni- 
uses are  certainly  akin  ;  and  that  inventive,  happy. 
Anacreontic  composer  never  felt  more  happy 
than  when  he  discovered  this  Alboni  voice  to  sing 
what  he  alone  could  write.  Her  singing  is  in 
harmony  with  her  whole  being.  It  is  large,  lux- 
urious, easy,  quiet,  sympathetic,  genial;  but 
neither  very  passionate,  nor  very  intellectual,  nor 
yet  surcharged  with  the  heat-lightnings  of  a 
humorous  brain.  Excitement  goes  not  with  it. 
It  is  the  perfect  luxury  of  beautiful,  delicious 
sound,  and  you   are   lapped  in  it  and  enjoy  it. 


without  wound  or  .denial  to  any  of  your  deeper 
sensibilities  or  aspirations,  and  at  the  same  time 
without  any  main  appeal  to  them.  We  know  a 
large  class  of  genial  natures,  in  whom  we  fancy 
that  it  must  almost  exhaust  their  possibility  of 
enthusiasm;  but  these  must  not  expect  all  the 
demands  of  human  life  to  lie  in  just  the  one 
sphere  which  is  home  and  heaven  to  them,  nor 
deem  it  "  mysticism "  or  "  affectation  "  if  one 
who  can  enjoy  this  richly,  should  also  prize  as 
much  or  more  another  order  of  enjoyment  de- 
rived from  another  singer. 

We  have  hardly  left  a  corner  for  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  concert.  The  orchestra  numbered 
some  forty  picked  men  from  the  Musical  Fund, 
with  Fries  and  Suck  heading  the  viohns ;  and 
under  Sig.  Arditi's  vigorous  baton  they  played 
the  overtui-es  to  La  Gazza  Ladra  and  Der  Frey- 
schiltz  with  more  spirit  than  delicacy.  Indeed  the 
accompaniment  sinned  often  on  the  side  of  noisi- 
ness. Sig.  Sangiovanni  has  a  singularly  sweet, 
fresh  and  delicate  tenor  voice,  which  he  uses 
with  grace  and  expression  ;  but  it  is  altogether  in 
the  cantaiile  vein,  and  has  slight  power  to  sing 
against  such  an  orchestra.  His  voice  is  much  of 
Guidi's  quality,  and  he  impressed  us  as  a  pleasing, 
graceful  artist.  Sig.  Rovere  is  a  baritone  buffo, 
of  rich  voice,  and  a  large  and  easy  comic  manner, 
lacking  the  fineness  of  Belletti.  In  the  Baron's 
dream  from  Cenerentola,  and  in  the  duet  with 
Sangiovanni  from  "  the  Barber,"  he  excited  much 
mirth,  while  the  delicious  Rossini  accompaniment 
played  around  the  voices  with  as  fresh  a  charm 
as  ever. 

SECOND    CONCERT. 

Thursday  Night.  —  The  ink  of  the  above  hur- 
ried notes  was  hai'dly  dry,  when  we  were  again 
summoned  to  a  renewal  of  the  impression  of  the 
living  notes.  To-night  the  progranune  teas  Ros- 
sini-ian,  and  we  heard  this  luxury  of  voice  at 
home  in  the  most  luxurious  music.  First  the 
Una  voce  poco  fa,  from  "  The  Barber "  (which 
the  bills,  abominably  printed,  like  those  of  the 
first  night,  set  down  to  Bellini !)  Here  she  opens 
at  once  from  the  deep  fountains  of  her  pure  con- 
tralto ;  —  how  unlike  the  husky,  mannish,  coarse 
sounds  with  which  other  contraltos  have  been 
wont  to  astonish  the  groundlings  !  how  rich  and 
round  and  mellow  !  what  a  passionate  expression 
is  thrown  into  them  !  and  what  consummate  art  in 
phrasing  and  in  distribution  of  accent  and  force  ! 
With  what  proud  ease  and  elasticity  the  voice 
bounds  away  again  from  each  well-planted  step ! 
We  have  heard  the  Una  voce  from  all  sorts  of 
singers  and  yet  we  never  fairly  heard  it  till  to- 
night. The  fiery  Allegro  was  equally  perfect. 
To  Alboni  this  triumph  was  the  easiest  matter  in 
the  world,  as  one  would  twirl  his  watch  key  round 
his  thumb. 

We  heard,  too,  what  our  Parisian  critic  has 
pronounced  her  greatest  triumph  [that  is,  two  or 
three  years  ago],  the  brilliant  finale  to  "  Cinder- 
ella "  :  Non  pill  mesta,  with  the  lonely  slow  intro- 
duction, which  she  sang  with  warm  and  dehcate 
expression.  The  rest  was  all  blaze  of  diamonds ; 
the  first  notes  of  the  air  stood  out  like  so  many 
separate,  central,  bright  points,  and  the  liquid 
lustre  was  exquisitely  diffused  through  the  varia- 
tion, which  was  given  with  more  rapidity  than  we 
should  suppose  an  instrument  could  play  it,  yet 
with  faultless  precision  and  synunetry  of  outline. 
We  began  to  doubt  our  first  conclusion,  and  to 


suspect  that  Mme.  Alboni  is  peculiarly  herself  in 
this  fine  vocal  jewelry  of  variation  singing.  Still 
more  so,  when  she  sang  Rhode's  "  Variations  " 
for  the  violin,  in  which  Catalani  first  and  lately 
Sontag  have  been  famous.  There  the  melodic 
efflorescence  was  also  touched  with  not  a  little  of 
sentiment ;  it  was  not  mere  mechanical  ingenuity 
of  form ;"  and  the  marvel  was  that  Alboni's  voice 
somehow  reproduced  the  peculiar  violin-\\.j  of  the 
music,  giving  it  that  nervous  accent  and  thrilling, 
searching  edge  of  tone  pecuhar  to  the  strings. 

Not  the  least  pleasant  item  in  the  list  was  the 
familiar  trio  from  Belisario,  in  which  all  three 
parts  were  finely  blended.  And  the  pleasantest 
part  of  it  was  to  see  how  Alboni  (as  in  all  con- 
certed pieces)  made  not  her  own  voice  too  prom- 
inent, but  rather  studied  (though  with  no  con- 
scious effort)  to  let  tenor  and  bass  tell  to  advan- 
tage. The  finale  to  ia  Sonnambula  again  formed 
the  glorious  close,  and  Bellini's  spirit  must  have 
heard  and  owned  the  pathos  of  the  introduction 
and  the  rapture  of  the  Allegro. 

Sig.  Sangiovanni  sang  a  fine  aria,  with  or- 
chestra, by  Rossini,  new  to  us.  His  sweet,  flexi- 
ble tenor,  and  smooth  execution  were  still  agree- 
able, but  the  lack  of  power  was  more  and  more 
apparent.  Sig.  Rovere  sang  the  barber's  song : 
Largo  al  Factotum,  capitally  ;  and  the  duet  of  the 
two  from  Cinderella :  Zitto,  zitto,  was  a  very 
pleasant,  graceful  opening,  after  the  sparkhng 
French  overture,  save  that  the  voices  some  of  the 
time  were  nearly  put  out  by  the  strong  blaze  of 
the  orchestra.  Sig.  Arditi's  violin  fantasia  was 
eminently  ingenious  and  fantastic' 

Saturday  night  is  positively  Alboni's  last  for 
this  time.     Are  Boston  ears  half  satisfied  ? 
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Topics  this  week.  We  present  our  readers 
with  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles,  written  for  us 
by  a  scientific  gentleman,  upon  "  Acoustic  Archi- 
tecture." At  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  in- 
quiry about  what  constitutes  a  good  haU  for 
music,  with  such  perplexed  uncertainty  about 
scientific  principles,  many  will  read  with  interest 
the  suggestions  of  one  who  has  both  thoroughly 
compared  all  that  has  hitherto  been  contributed  to- 
wards a  possible  science  of  the  matter,  and  whose 
mind  has  for  years  past  been  attracted  co?i  amore 
to  the  subject. 

"  C "  of  the  Atlas  takes  us  at  our  word  and 
frankly  sends  us  his  rejoinder  to  the  "  Diarist." 
We  shall  make  a  pleasant  matter  of  it  in  the  end, 
if  all  parties  will  avail  themselves  of  our  cathoUc 
propensity  to  afford  them  all  a  hearing. 

The  papers  on  the  genesis  and  structure  of  the 
"  Musical  Scale,"  by  our  esteemed  "  E.  H.,"  may 
perhaps  biistle  with  scientific  thorns  to  some. 
But  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  dillettante  reader 
has  claims  on  a  true  Journal  of  Music.  Besides, 
these  papers  are  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of 
the  grounds  on  which  rest  all  such  efforts  as  those 
of  Messrs.  Alley  and  Poole,  to  do  away  with 
"  Temperament "  and  establish  perfect  intonation 
in  the  construction  of  organs  and  pianos.  It  is  a 
great  question,  which  cannot  be  evaded,  and  we 
in  our  journalizing  capacity  have  a  duty  to  the 
musical  world  in  this  matter.  Read  "  E.  H." 
from  the  beginning,  and  you  will  surely  find 
yourself  instructed. 

Of  Alboni  we  have  written  too  many  words, 
because  we  wrote  hurriedly  and  amid  interrup- 
tion. Our  argument  has  labored  from  our  very 
anxiety  to  represent  our  feeling  truly.     But  there 
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is  one  comfort :  our  unhnoion  friend  "  Giustizia," 
•will  not  again  accuse  us  of  utterly  neglecting 
"  the  greatest  artist  the  world  ever  saw,"  and  may 
perhaps  forgive  our  unrepenting  allegiance  to  that 
other  Queen  of  Song  whom  he  is  pleased  to  set 
down  as  a  "  musical  charlatan." 

Again  our  batch  of  foreign  intelligence,  re- 
views of  new  music,  &c.,  is  unavoidably  crowded 
out. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Ijocal. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  have  out  their 
proposals  for  a  series  of  six  oratorio  perfoi'mances :  tliree 
of  Handel's  Judas  Muccabceus,  and  three  of  "  Engeddi," 
the  anglicized  vei"sion  of  Beethoven's  "  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives." Since  we  were  a  boy  the  latter  has  reposed 
upon  the  Handel  and  Haydn  shelf,  and  we  shall  rejoice 
to  hear  it  revived.  The  Judas  is  undergoing  faith- 
ful rehearsal,  under  the  able  conductorship  of  Mr. 
Webb,  with  Mr.  Mueller  at  the  organ,  both  gi'eatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  singers.  Mr.  Frost  is  to  be  the  tenor, 
and  Miss  Anna  Stone  the  soprano. 

The  Musical  Education  Society,  with  the  same 
conductor  and  organist,  ai'e  engaged  upon  the  "  Mes- 
siah "  and  "  St.  Paul."  So  says  a  contemporary.  Shall 
we  not  also  have  "  Elijah  ?  " 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  assisted  by 
Mlle.  Lehjiann,  have  been'  doing  a  brisk  business, 
since  that  lady's  successful  debut  here,  in  several  of  the 
neighboring  towns,  lighting  up  little  local  iu*es  of  true 
musical  enthusiasm. 

We  trust  no  lover  of  the  quiet,  intimate  communion 
with  the  great  tone-mastei  s,  in  their  choice  chamber 
compositions,  will  neglect  to  subscribe  early  to  their 
approaching  series  of  concerts  and  afternoon  rehearsals 
in  this  city.  Buston  has  no  sense  or  soul  of  good  mtisic, 
if  it  fails  to  cherish  this  select  little  club  of  excellent 
interpreters  of  some  of  the  best,  the  most  eternal 
thoughts  ever  written  down  in  music. 

The  Germania  Serenade  Band,  we  regret  to  say, 
give  us  their  last  orchestral  concert  next  Wednesday 
afternoon.  The  little  orchestra  which  has  gathered 
about  them,  under  the  efficient  lead  of  Mr.  Suck,  has 
endeared  itself  to  the  best  musical  appreciation  of  the 
city;  and  though  a  summer  plant,  we  trust  its  roots 
live  deep  and  warm  within  the  ground,  and  will  shoot 
forth  greener  and  fairer  signs  of  life  another  snm.mer. 
As  we  have  before  said,  all  the  orchestra  playing  in  Bos- 
ton has  taken  a  new  impulse  from  this  happy  little 
model  of  right  organization. 

The  Concert  of  last  week  was  postponed  to  gain  time 
to  make  this  last  one  richer.  That  two-part  song  of 
Mendelssohn,  which  gave  such  pi  .isure  at  Mile.  Leh- 
mann's  concert,  has  been  expressly'  arranged  for  orches- 
tra, by  Mr.  Suck,  for  this  occasion. 

Mad.^me  Sontag  (we  are  requested  to  say),  has  finally 
determined  to  postpone  her  visit  to  Boston  until  after  the 
opening  of  the  Music  Hall. 

Ne^v  Xorlc. 

Philharmonic  Society.  We  have  read  with  interest 
the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  this  noble  association,  the 
finest  body  of  classical  musicians  in  this  country.  No 
society  has  done  so  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  orches- 
tral performances,  both  as  to  matter  and  to  manner,  in 
America.  It  comprises  the  cream  of  the  instnimental 
artists,  who  reside  in  New  York  ;  and  to  its  existence  is 
owing  in  a  great  me:isure  the  possibility  of  rallying  at 
short  notice  such  orchestras  as  have  accompanied  Lind 
and  Sontag,  whenever  a  Benedict  or  an  Eckert  appear  to 
lead  them.  The  tone  of  this  fraternity  —  (we  may  so 
call  it  since  it  embodies,  like  the  Philharmonic  Societies 
of  the  old  world  and  like  the  Musical  Fund  Societies 
of  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  the  element  of  mutual  bene- 
fit— )  has  been  always  high;  nor  could  it  well  be  other- 
wise in  a  society  where  men  like  U.  C.  Hill  and  Timra 
and  Scharfenberg  have  been  leading  spirits. 
The  Report  opens  with  a  brief  history  of  the  Society. 

Originally,  ten   years    ago,   it    numbered   thirty-seven 
members,   of   whom  sixteen  still  continue.     The  first 

concert  was  given  Dec.  7th,  1812,  when  were  performed 


Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  conducted  by  Mr.  Hill; 
Weber's  overture  to  Obeimi,  conducted  by  D.  G.  Etieime; 
and  Ivalliwoda's  overture  in  D,  conducted  by  Mr.  Timm. 
This  alternation  of  several  conductors  was  for  some 
years  a  feature.  The  orchestra  the  past  season  numbered 
sixty-six  instruments,  with  Mr.  Eisfeldas  conductor,  and 
the  removal  from  the  cramped  limits  of  "  the  Apollo  "  to 
Niblo's  spacious  Concert  Room,  has  given  a  new  impulse 
to  the  Society.  Four  public  concerts  are  given  each 
winter,  besides  rehearsals  once  in  two  weeks  open  to 
subscribers.  The  present  condition  is  highly  promising, 
and  the  next  concert  season  (for  which  subscription  lists 
are  open)  bids  fair  to  surpass  those  that  have  already 
made  the  name  of  "  Philharmonic "  honored.  The 
"Actual  Performing  Members"  comprise  27  violins,  9 
violas,  5  violoncellos,  8  double  basses,  2  flutes,  3  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  trumpets,  4  horns,  3  trombones, 
drums,  &c.  Besides  these  there  is  a  list  of  sixteen  non- 
performing  members,  many  of  whom  however  do  perform, 
as  occasion  calls,  in  the  way  of  artistic  solos,  or  with 
cheerful  merging  of  the  individual  in  the  general  good, 
volunteering  (as  several  of  the  best  artists  have  done) 
at  the  humblest  posts  of  drum  and  cymbals.  In  the 
roll  of  Honorary  Members  we  find  the  names  of  Vieux- 
temps,  Ole  Bull,  Leopold  De  Meyer,  Burke,  Dr.  Spohr, 
Dr.  Felix  Mendefssohn  Bartholdy,  Herz,  Sivori,  Bottesini, 
Mme.  Goldschmidt  and  Benedict. 

The  government  for  the  eleventh  season  is  composed 
of  H.  C.  Timm,  President;  U.  C.  Hill,  Vice  President; 
J.  L.  Ensign,  Secretary;  W.  Scharfenberg,  Treasurer ; 
T.  Goodwin,  Libranan;  T.  Eisfeld  and  G.  F.  Hansen, 
Assistants. 

Long  life  to  the  New  York  "  Philharmonics ! "  together 
with  more  frequent  and  more  crowded  concerts ! 

Eisfeld's  Classical  Quartet  Soirees.  —  These, 
says  the  Home  Journal^  will  be  as  usual,  six  in  number, 
and  the  first  will  take  place  on  the  thirtieth  of  this 
month,  at  Niblo's  upp  ;  ■  saloon.  We  recommend  all  the 
true  lovers  of  music,  all  who  can  discern,  or  wish  to 
learn  how  to  discern  the  difference  between  excellence 
and  clap-trap,  all  who  like  to  enjoy  music  in  a  quiet, 
drawing-room  manner  —  to  become  subsci'ibei*s. 

Mrs.  Bostwick. — The  next  treat  in  store  for  us  is 
the  entertainment  to  which  some  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five  of  our  fellow  citizens  invite  us,  for  the  eve- 
ning of  the  26th  instant,  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  with  our 
some  years'  favorite,  Mrs.  Emma  Gillingham  Bostwick, 
as  prima  donna  of  the  occasion.  She  is  about  making  a 
distant  professional  tour,  and  it  was  a  worthy  thought. 

Madrigal  Practice. — Messrs.  Nash  and  Curtis  have 
commenced  a  class  for  the  practice  of  this  fine  old  mu- 
sic. Handel's  "  Acis  and  Galalea  "  also  will  be  studied. 
This  is  a  department  of  music  too  good  to  be  neglected, 
and  which  needs  some  such  special  provision  to  keep 
tiie  musical  community  alive  to  its  charm. 

Madame  Anna  Bishop's  new  English  Opera 
Troupe. — Madame  Bishop,  the  Directrice,  and  Bochsa, 
with  music,  copyists,  tfec,  left  on  Tuesday  for  New 
York,  where  rehearsals  of  the  opening  opera,  "  Martha," 
will  commence  immediately.  The  Madame  has  taken 
almost  all  the  spacious  Battery  Hotel,  near  Castle  Gar- 
den, for  the  concentration  of  her  large  forces,  for  the 
purposes  of  rehearsal,  and  there  will  be  fine  musical 
doings  there.  Besides  the  excellent  principal  artists, 
whose  names  we  have  given,  a  numerous  chorus  and 
select  orchestra  have  been  organized  to  travel  with  the 
company,  wdiich  will  secure  in  every  city  where  the 
troupe  appears,  a  full  and  perfect  performance.  To  the 
rich  reptrtinre  Bochsa  has  selected,  will  be  added,  we 
hear,  the  master  opera  of  the  celebrated  Bunn,  the  Na- 
poleon of  English  managers.  The  name  of  the  opera 
(the  music  of  which  is  Balfe's  best)  is  "  The  Devil's  In 
It."  The  troupe  begins  at  Niblo's,  New  York,  on  the 
1st  of  November,  and  will  be  here  at  the  Walnut  in  De- 
cember, en  route,  for  Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond 
and  Charleston.  The  first  six  months  of  the  company 
are  already  taken  up  by  engagements. — Fitzgerald's  City 
Item. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  Concert  of  Classical  Music. 
The  lovers  of  the  music  of  Hummel,  Mendelssohn  and 
Beethoven  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Paulsackel 
and  Wohlien,  of  this  city,  propose  giving,  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  month,  a  concert  comprising  concerted  pieces  for 
two  or  more  performers  from  the  works  of  those  cele- 
brated composers,  such  as  the  Qnarletto  in  C  minor  by 
Beethoven,  the  Otielto  by  Mendelssohn  for  eight  instru- 
ments. Little  is  known  in  New  Orleans  by  other  than 
the  German  population  of  the  rich  stores  of  hamiony 
and  melody  contained  in  the  works  of  the  above  cotn- 
posers,  and  it  is  with  infinite  pleasure  that  we  see  an 
effort  made  to  render  them  familiar  to  us.  Mr.  Paul- 
sackel we  linow  to  be  a  pianist  of  genuine  talent. — Pic- 
ayune. 


MILWAUKEE.  From  a  Report  made  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  "  Milwaukee  Musical  Society,"  we  glean 
the  following  facts,  which  show  that  Music  is  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  new  empire  in  the  West. 

"  The  Society  completed  the  second  year  of  its  exist- 
ence on  the  third  of  May  last.  During  'this  short  period 
ft  had  overcome  all  the  diffioultles  that  usually  attend 
the  infancy  of  such  associations;  had  given  to  its  mem- 
bers more  than  twenty  superior  concerts;  had  accumu- 
lated in  furniture,  music,  and  musical  instruments,  prop- 
erty of  the  value  of  at  least  twelve  hundred  dollars ;  had 
matured  .and  repeatedly,  and  in  the  most  successful 
manner,  performed  two  comjjlete  Oratorios — "  the  Crea- 
tion "  and  "  the  Seasons  "  by  Haydn,  and  had  won  and 
established  for  our  fair  young  city  the  enviable  fume  of 
the  third  city  in  the  Union  in  the  scale  of  Musical  talent, 
refinement  and  taste.  Besides  this  it  had  become  so 
popular  with  its  members  and  friends  that  the  loss  of 
nearly  half  its  property  by  a  most  disastrous  fire  was 
not  permitted  to  interrupt  its  activity  for  a  single  day." 

That  is  right;  form  societies  for  the  study  of  the  gi-eat 
works,  with  the  best  means  you  can  command.  The 
Opera,  and  the  great  singers  and  violinists  and  orches- 
tras from  Europe,  are  things  to  thank  God  for;  but 
nothing  so  helps  to  make  a  people  musical,  as  to  become 
famihar  in  any  way — perhaps  the  best  of  all  ways  is 
their  own  way — with  really  good  mtisic  by  great  masters. 
We  congratulate  the  "  llm-d  musical  city  in  the  Onion  "( I) 
at  this  rate  it  will  soon  outstrip  us  aU. 

Califbruia. 

SiGNORA  Biscaccianti,  An  exchange  paper  gives 
the  following: 

"  We  learn  by  a  private  letter  received  in  this  city 
from  our  talented  townswoman,  Signora  Eliza  Biscacci- 
anti, that  her  success  in  California  has  been  unparalleled. 
Her  concerts  given  for  charitable  purposes  have  amount- 
ed $8,000,00; 'the  last  one  of  which,  for  the  Washington 
Monument  Association,  cleared  the  handsome  sum  of 
$550,00;  which  being  the  largest  private  donation,  enti- 
tles her  to  have  her  name  engraved  on  one  of  the  blocks. 
These  numerous  charities  have  endeared  her  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  lately  tendered  her  a  complimentary  ben- 
efit which  netted  $2500,00.  Signor  B.  has  arrived  by 
the  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Piano-forte  agency  in  Sau  Fran- 
cisco— one  being  much  needed  there." 


liiDtrtiHmetite. 
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MADAME  MARIETTA  ALBONI 

Respectfully  annouDces  her  third  and 

JOAST     CONCERT 
On     SATURDAY    EVEIVING,    Oct.    33d,    1853, 

ASSISTED   BY 

Signor  Rovere, 

Signor  Sangiovanni, 

Signor  Arditi, 

AND    A 

GRAND  ORCHESTRA. 
MUSICAL  DIRECTOR, SIGNOR  ARDITI 


PROGRAMME. 
Part  First. 

1.  Overture, Full  Orchestra. 

2.  Duetto— Spanish — "  I  Ululattieri  " — sung  by 

Signor  S.vngiovanni  and  Signor  Rovere,       .     .     Masson, 

3.  Cavatina — from  La  Gazza  Ladra — "  Una  Voce 

Poco  Fa"— snng  by  Mme- ALBONI,    ,     .     .     .     Rossini. 
4    Aria — "  Madamina  " — sung  by  Signor  Rovere,      Donizetti. 

5.  Canzone -"L'Orfanello"— sung  by  Sig.  Sangiovanni,  ^t/i^i. 

6.  Grand  Variations— composed  expressly  for  Mme. 

Alboni  by  Sig   Arditi.  called  "  Musical  Difficul- 
ties Solved" — sung  by  Mme.  ALBONI. 

Fart  Second. 

7.  Overture, ,    .    .     .    .    Full  Orchestra. 

8.  Cavatina— from  Norma — [by  particular  desire] 

"  Casta  Diva  "  —  sung  by  Mme,  ALBONI,     Bellini. 

9.  Terzettino— from    the  Barber — "Ah!    Quel  Col- 

pa,"  sung  by  Mme.  ALBONI,  Sigs.  Sangiovanni 

and  Rovere, •    -    ■   Rossini. 

10.  RoDianza — "  In  Terra  ci  Divissero  "  sung  by  Sig. 

Sangiovann, Mercadantc. 

11.  Grand  Rondo — Cenerentola— "Non  Piu  Mesta" 

—sung  by  Mme.  ALBONI, Rosstm. 

Tickets,  One  Dollar  each.    Reserved  Seats,  Two  Dollars. 

Tickets  to  bo  had  and  seats  secured  at  Col.  Thompson's 
Office.  Old  State  House,  and  the  principal  Hotels,  where  dia- 
grams of  the  Hall  can  be  seen. 

Ushers  will  be  iu  attendance  to  conduct  parties  to  their  seats. 

Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

365  WasliliiSton  Street,  Boston. 

Oct.  16.  Sm 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


:EBiglHsli  CaSIaedfi-al  Miiisic. 

THE  imdersigned  are  about  forming  a  Class,  to  be  composed 
exclusively  of  boys,  whose  ages  do  not,  at  tlie  time  of  com- 
mencing, exceed  thirteen  years.  In  the  course  to  be  pursued 
by  this  Class,  particular  reference  will  be  had  to  Church 
Music.  When  pupils  shall  have  acquired  a  certain  degi-ee  of 
skill  in  reading^  special  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  pi'ac- 
tice  of  the  Services  of  Tallis,  Purcell,  and  other  English  mas- 
ters. No  charge  for  tuition. 
For  further  particulars  apply  a.s  below. 

H.  S.  CDTLEE, 
Organist  at  the  CInirch  of  the  Advent. 
B.  F.  LEAVENS, 

Organist  at  Si.  PauVs. 
At  A.  N.  JOHNSON'S  Music  Store,  adjoiniDg  the  Tremont 
Temple,  at  the  hours  of  12  M.  or  4  P.  M.  2  3t 

TBie  MeaidelssolAii  Quintette  Club 

RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  and 
its  Tirinity,  that  during  this  their  FOURTH  SEASON, 
tUey  intend  giving  a  series  of 

EIGHT    CHAMBER    CONCERTS, 

to  take  place  regularly  once  a  fortnight,  on  the  most  suitable 
evening.  During  the  past  season  all  endeavors  have  been 
made  to  render  their  Library  complete,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  render  their  Concerts  worthy  the  support  and  pa- 
tronage of  all  lovers  of  Music. 

The  Club  are  happy  to  announce  that  they  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  distinguished  Vocalist, 

M'BLLE  CAROLINE  LEHMANN, 

FROM  THE  GRAND  OPERA  IN  COPENHAGEN, 

who  will  appear  in  their  Concerts  during  the  season.  They 
will  also  be  assisted  by  the  best  resident  and  foreign  talent 
available. 

Subscribers'  Tickets  for  the  Series,  Three  Dollars  each. 
Lists  may  be  found  at  all  the  Music  Stores  and  principal 
Hotels.  2  tf 

Boston  Musical  Fund  Society. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  respectfully  announce  to  the  Musical 
Public  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  that  the  SIXTH  SERIES 
OP  PUBLIC  PERFORMANCES  will  commence  at  the  JME- 
LODEON,  ou  Friday,  Sept.  ITth,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Packages  of  Rehearsal  Tickets  of  four  each,  at  50  cents  per 
package,  and  Single  Tickets  at  25  cents  each,  may  be  obtained 
at  the  principal  Music  Stores  and  Hotels,  and  at  the  door  on 
the  afternoon  of  performance ;  also  Subscription  Tickets,  at 
Sf2  per  package  of  sis  each  for  the  Concerts,  which  will  com- 
mence at  the  New  Music  Hall  as  soon  as  completed. 

Associate  Members  are  respectfully  notified  that  their  Tick- 
ets are  ready  for  delivery  at  No.  4  Amory  Hall,  as  also  all  the 
Tickets  above  named.  Per  order, 

24  tf  JOS.  N.  PIERCE,  Sec'y. 

The  Creruftuuia  Musical  Society 

RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  their  numerous  friends,  and 
the  public  in  general,  that  it  is  their  intention  to  remain 
the  coming  winter  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  purpose  of 
giving,  during  this  period,  a  series  of  TEN  CONCERTS,  (one 
Concert  every  two  weeks,)  like  those  given  by  them  during  the 
last  winter,  in  this  city,  at  which  they  will  produce  the  mas- 
terworks  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Hatdn,  Mendelssohn, 
Spohb,  Meterbeer,  Rossini,  &c.,  such  as  Symphonies,  Over- 
tni'es,  Quartets,  Quintets,  and  selections  from  the  Italian  and 
Gennan  Operas,  Solos  on  almost  every  instrument  used  in 
their  Orchestra,  and  a  judicious  portion  of  lighter  music 

They  are  constantly  adding  to  their  already  large  Catalogue 
of  choice  Instrumental  Music,  the  latest  publications,  by 
which  they  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  entire  new  programmes 
for  every  Concert,  and  mostly  of  such  pieces  as  have  never 
before  been  performed  iu  this  city. 

The  fepst  vocal  talent  available  will  be  engaged  for  the  Con- 
certs. MR.  ALFRED  JAELL,  the  celebrated  and  unrivalled 
Pianist,  will  perform  at  all  of  our  Concerts  for  the  whole 
season.  The  Concerts  will  be  given  at  the  splendid  NEW 
MUSIC  HAJjL,  entrance  on  Winter  sireet  and  Bumstead  place. 

A  package  containing  Thirty  Tickets,  to  be  transferable, 
and  be  used  at  any  of  the  Ten  Subscription  Concerts,  ®10. 
Half  Packages,  Fifteen  Tickets,  @5. 

Subscription  Lists  to  be  found  at  the  Hotels  and  Music 
Stores.  23  tf 

MOORE'S    IRISH    MELODIES, 

WITH  A    BIOGRAPHY    AND   PORTRAIT    OF   THOMAS 
MOORE.      Symphonies  and    Accompaniments,    by   Sir 
John  Stephenson. 

Prices :  Plain  binding,  §2.  In  cloth,  emblematically  em- 
bossed, 3p3. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON, 

25  tf  115   \Vashingto?i  Street,  Boston. 

HARMONY  8l  THOROUGH    BASS. 

CZEKNY'S  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,     .     .     Price,  50  cts. 
BURKOWE'S  Thorough  Bass  Primer,    .     .        "       38" 
CORFE'S  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,    50  " 
WOODBURY'S  Elements  of  Musical  Composition,  50  " 

SCHNEIDER'S  Theory  of  Harmony,  .     .  .  25  " 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON, 

25  tf  115  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  £&nd  Melodeoos  to  I^et. 

OLIVER~I)ITSON, 

I^lTisic  Dealer,   115  Wasliiiigton.   St.,  Boston., 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphines, 
and  Keed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

No.  139  ■Wasliiiigton   Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 


Kew  Series — Cbange  of  Day  aud  Honi'* 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS, 

AT  THE  IXEELODEON, 
Sy   the   Crei-maniaa    Serenade    Saud, 

Every  "Wednesday,  at  3  o'clocltj  P.  M. 

IIl7=*  Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 

26  tf  G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader,  364  Tremont  St. 

MADEMOISELLE    BAUMANN 

INFORMS  her  friends  and  the  public  that  she  has  returned 
to  Boston,  and  is  prepared  to  give  lessons  in  SINGING  and 
ON  THE  PIANO.  She  may  be  found  at  No.  4  Winter  Place, 
between  the  hours  of  9  and  1,  A.  M 

Mile.  Baumann  has  permission  to  refer  to 
Mrs.  George  Ticknor,  Dr.  George  Derby, 

Mrs.  Theo.  Chase,  Dr.  Chas-  G.  Putnam, 

Mons.  IsNARD,  P.  T.  Jackson,  Esq. 

14t 

NEW   SINGING    BOOK. 

THE  SINGING  SCHOOL  COMPANION,  in  Two 
Parts.  Part  I.  contains  a  New  and  Easy  Method  of  In- 
struction in  Toeal  Music,  and  more  than  One  Hundred  Songs, 
Duetts,  Glees,  &c.  Part  II.  consists  of  selections  of  Sacred 
Music  from  the  best  composers.  By  Joseph  and  Horace 
Bird. 

An  excellent  Manual  for  Schools  and  Choirs,  and  a  pleasant 
and  useful  book  for  amateurs  and  for  family  practice 
Por  sale  by  the  booksellers  generally. 

RICE  &  KENDALL,  Publishers, 
24  6t  16  Water   St.,   Boston. 

N.   D.    COTTON. 

IMPORTEK  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAIKTING  MATERIALS, 

]Vo.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

%*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  EngraTed  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

IdRS.  ROSA  aAHCIA  BE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER  OF   THE 

PIANOFORTE,SINGING  &-GUITAR, 

3  Scueca  St.,  corner  Harrison.  Avenue. 

MR.  De  RIBAS  will  give  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.     Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Boston,  July  31.  3m 

H.   S.   CUTLER, 
Organist  at  tlie  CliwrcU  of  tlie  Advent. 

ADDRESS  — (Care  of  A.  N.  Johnson,)  BTo.  90  Tremont 
Street,   Boston.  22  tf 

H.   PEEABEAU, 
PROFESSOR   OP   THE   PIANO -FORTE, 

JTo.    1  Jefferson  Place,    S.   Bennet   St. 

Boston,  Sept.  18.  24  8t 

NATHAN  RICHARDSOlSr, 
PROFESSOR  OF  THE  PIANO -FORTE. 

ROOMS,   No.   1  Bulflnchi,  corner  of  Court  Street.    Hours, 
from  12  to  2.    Letters  may  be  addressed  to  his  rooms,  or 
at  the  Revere  Hou.se.  25  tf 

J.   CHICKERING, 
PIANO   FORTE    MANUFACTIJKEIS, 

334;  TVasUingtou    Street,   Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND    DEALER   IN 
PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  344  Washington  Street,   Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  tf-  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

HE"WS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  JUVENILE  SINOING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOL.  SOIVQ  BOOK, 
cont<aining  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  he  eung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  arid  SACRED  TONES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  ^V.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  wiil  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tlia  receipt  of  twenty -five  cents 
Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St.,  Boston. 


*»*  A.  N.  JOHNSON   respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  No.  36  Scliool  Street, 

(a  short  distance  from  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 


"  The  Last  Singing  Book." 

THE    MELODIA    SACRA. 

By  B.  F.  baker  and  A.  N.  JOHNSON. 

THIS  work  will  be  ready  about  the  first  of  August,  and  it 
ia  believed  will  meet  the  real  wants  of  Music  Teachers, 
Music  Societies,  aud  Choirs,  better  than  any  work  ever  pub- 
lished.   Besides  an  unsurpassed  collection  of 

METER    TUNES    AND    SET    PIECES, 
it  will  contain  the 

"ORATORIO  OP  DAVID," 

simplified  for  the  use  of  Musical  Societies  and  Conventions, 
with  an  ORGAN  oe  PIANO  FORTE  ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Also, 

FIFTT-FOUR    ORGAN    EVTERIiUDES, 
by  GEORGE  F.  ERISTOW,  Organist  and  Musical  Director  at 
St.  John's  Church,  New  York,  aud  a 

Protestant  Episcopal  Cliurcli  Service, 
by  H.  S.  CUTLER,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Boston. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  Collection,  of 
Sacred  Mni^ic  SUPERIOR  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
pubhshed  in  this  country.  To  secure  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, orders  should  be  sent,  as  early  as  possible,  to 

A.  N.  JOHNSON,  36  School  Street,  Boston,  OT 
W.  B.  BILLINGS,  8  Park  Place,  New   York. 
Price,  $7  per  dozen.  20  tf 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  .16^4  to  SS14  a  dozen. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  DwiGHT,Esq.,a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music 

The  Nightingale'' s  Nest,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thaier  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.     Price,  S6  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  New  Instructions  for  the  Piano;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing,  by  Julius  Knorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.    Price,  ©2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Hatdn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  IVLiSSEs 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  "Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.    tf 

NEW    ORGAN    VOLUNTARIES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

American  Church  Organ  Voluntaries. 

CAREFULLY  ARRANGED  expressly  for  the  use  of  Organ- 
ists who  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  extemporise 
with  ease,  by  H.  S.  Cutler,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  A.  N.  Johnson,  Organist  at  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston.  These  Voluntaries  are  mostly  arranged  in  close  har- 
mony, and  can  readily  be  played  at  sight  by  those  who  can 
play  common  church  music.  They  are  specially  adapted  to 
American  church  service  with  regard  to  length,  &c.  and  are 
sufficient  in  number  to  enable  any  Organist  to  use  them  ex- 
clusively if  desired.  Price  ^1.  Forwarded  by  mail,  postage 
free,  for  SI  .25. 
Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

14    tf  36  School  St.,  opposite  City  Hall. 
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A  BOSTON   LITERARY   JOURNAL, 

EDITED  BY  CHARLES  HALE. 
Published    Weekly    on    Saturdays. 

EACH  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  i-eading  matter, 
together  with  eight  pages  of  select  advertisements. 

The  principal  features  of  "  To-Dat  "  are  —  articles  on  vari- 
ous subjects  of  interest  at  the  present  time,  carefully  written  ; 
original  and  translated  stories  ;  historical  and  biographical 
narratives ;  advance  extracts  from  books  preparing  for  publi- 
cation ;  short  and  faithful  notices  of  books  ;  early  announce- 
ments of  forthcoming  publications ;  a  noutiuued  Hst  of  new 
books ;  occasional  pieces  of  good  poetry  ;  letters  of  travel  at 
home  and  abroad ;  brief  paragraphs  of  foreign  and  domestic 
intelligence  aud  gossip  ;  general  notes  on  literature,  music, 
art,  and  the  drama,  &e.  &c.  It  ia  designed  for  general  read- 
ing, for  no  particular  class  in  the  community,  but  to  meet  the 
wishes  and  tastes  of  all  readei-s  of  sense  and  intelligence.  Its 
contents  axe  consequently  varied  and  miscellaneous,  but  al- 
ways original  and  fresh. 

Terms. — Two  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance.  Single  num- 
bers five  cents  each.  Subscribers  in  Boston,  Cambridge  and 
Charlestown  can  have  their  num.bera  left  at  their  residences,  if 
desired.  Back  numbers  from  the  begiuning  can  be  furnished, 
and  copies  of  the  first  volume  (26  numbers)  bound  in  cloth  or 
paper. 

The  postage  on  "  To-Day,"  is  at  the  lowest  newspaper  rate. 

Advertisements,  hooks,  communications,  &c.  may  be  left 
with  the  publishers.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by,  and 
orders  should  be  addressed  to,  the  publishers.  Redding  &  Co., 
8  State-street,  Boston. 

Dexter  &  Brother,  43  Ann-street,  General  Agents  in  New 
York.  '  Aug.  14. 

~  RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  {S  lines,)  or  less,  first  insertion,      .    .  SO. 50 
"  "  "  each  additional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  (IG  lines,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .     .        50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  di.s- 
count  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    OCTOBER    30,    1852. 


NO.  4. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
21  SCHOOL  STEEET,  BOSTON. 

TWO   DOLLAES  PEE  AKKUM,   (iN   ADVANCE.) 

Fm'  Rates  of  Advertismg,  see  last  page. 
Postage,  if  paid  in  advance,  for  any  distance  within 
the  State,  thirteen  cents  a  year;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty- 
six  cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  Sjate,  double  these 
rates. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  School  St. 
By  REDDING  &  CO.,  8  State  St. 
"    GEO.  P.  KEKD  &  CO.,  13   Tnmont  Row 
"    A.  M.  LELAND,  Proi-idence,  R.  I. 
"    DEXTEIt  &  BUOTHER,?,  43  Aii?i  Strift,  N.  Y. 
"    SCHARFENBEllG  &  LUIS,  483  Broadtoay,  N.  Y. 
"    MASON  &  LAW,  23  Park  Roiv,  New    York. 
"    6.  ANDRE,  229   Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
"    F.  D.  BENTEEN,  Baltimore. 
"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,   Cincinnati,   O. 
"    HOLBUOOIi  &  LONG,   Cleveland,   0. 


Persons  willing  to  become  Agents  for  procuring  subscribers, 
especially/  Music- Dealers  and  Teachers,  are  in  cited  to  torrespond 
with  the  Editor,  ns  abooe.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  commissions  allowed. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

ACOUSTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

OK,  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BLTILDIKGS  WITH 
REFKRF,NCE  TO  SOUND  AND  THE  BEST  MU- 
SICAL EFFECT. 

11. 

In  tlie  preceding  number  our  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  manner  in  which  sound  is  propagated 
ig  various  media,  and  to  the  consideration  of  its 
velocity  in  fluids,  liquids  and  solids. 

The  intensity,  also,  of  sound  difiers  in  media 
of  different  chemical  and  mechanical  natures. 
It  varies  in  atmospheric  air  with  its  density  or 
specific  gravity.  Hawksbee,  in  his  experiments 
detailed  in  the  London  Philosophical  Transactions, 
with  an  atmosphere  in  the  usual  state,  heard  a 
bell  at  the  distance  of  30  yards. 

With  a  force  of  two  atmospheres  at         60      " 
With  a  force  of  three  atmospheres  at      90      " 
But  did  not  notice  a  corresponding  increase  of 
sound  at  greater  densities. 

Priestley  ascertained  by  experiment  that  the 
sound  of  a  bell  in  hydrogen  gas  was  scarcely 
louder  than  in  a  vacuum,  whereas  both  in  oxj'gen 
and  in  carbonic  acid  gasses  it  was  louder  than  in 
air.  M.  Perrolle  found  that  a  sound,  which  ceased 
to  be  heard  in  atmospheric  air  at  the  distance  of 
56  feet,  ceased  to  be  heard  in  oxygen  at  63  feet, 
in  carbonic  acid  gas  at  48  feet,  and  in  hydrogen 
at  11  feet.  Chladnl  also  found  that  the  sound  of 
hydrogen  gas  in  an  organ  pipe  was  feeble  and 
difficult  to  distinguish,  while  that  of  oxygen  was 


stronger  than  that  of  common  air.  If  hydrogen 
gas  be  breathed  for  a  few  moments,  the  efl'ect 
upon  the  voice  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  no- 
ticed by  travellers  in  ascending  very  high  moun- 
tains ;  the  vocal  tones,  in  both  instances,  becoming 
enfeebled  and  raised  in  pitch. 

In  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  sounds  are 
conveyed  over  water  or  a  surface  of  frozen  snow 
or  ice  with  remarkable  distinctness,  and  to  an 
almost  incredible  distance.  Instances  are  well 
authenticated,  in  which,  under  these  circumstances, 
and  in  the  clear,  still  air  of  a  winter's  morning,  a 
conversation  has  been  carried  on  at  distances 
greater  than  a  mile. 

In  the  morning,  before  sunrise,  the  voice,  and 
occasionally  the  laugh  of  the  sailors  on  board  of 
an  English  man-of-war  at  anchor  off  Spithead, 
have  been  heard  at  a  place  at  Portsmouth,  distant 
two  and  a  half  miles  in  a  direct  line.  On  the 
authority  of  Derham*,  the  human  voice  has  been 
heard  across  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  more  than 
ten  miles.  The  sound  of  a  mihtary  band,  at  the 
hour  of  roll-call,  has  been  heard  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-one  miles  from  Edinburg  castle. 

The  effect  of  sound  propagated  through  mixed 
media  is  exceedingly  curious  and  insj;ructive,  and, 
in  connection  here,  deserves  our  careful  considera- 
tion. We  have  already  seen  the  facility  with 
which  an  impulse  is  transmitted  through  a  solid 
substance  which  is  homogeneous  and  uniform  in 
structure.  But  if  the  material  or  substance  has 
different  densities,  or  consists  of  different  bodies 
imperfectly  mixed,  or  is  interrupted  by  empty 
spaces,  the  sound  will  either  be  greatly  diminished 
or  entirely  destroyed. 

As  an  analogous  illustration  of  this,  witness  the 
difliculty  with  which  light  is  transmitted  through 
a  glass  filled  with  cracks,  imperfections  and  im- 
purities. 

So,  also,  when  the  medium  is  a  mixture  of 
gasses,  vapors  or  liquids,  or  a  combination  of  the 
one  with  the  other,  the  effect,  on  both  the  velocity 
and  intensity  of  the  sound,  is  still  more  strikino'. 

Mr.  Leslie  found  by  experiment  that,  when  the 
air  of  a  receiver  was  only  half  exhausted  and  the 
deficiency  supphod  with  hydrogen  gas,  the  sound 
of  an  enclosed  bell  was  thereby  diminished  so  as 
to  become  scarcely  audible.  Recognizing,  again, 
the  analogy  of  light  and  sound,  in  this  respect, 
Mr.  Herschell  thus  illustrates  its  imperfect  trans- 
mission through  a  mixture  of  different  densities. 


*  rhilosophical  Transactions.    1708. 


When  we  add  syrup  to  water,  or  brandy  to  water,  and 
look  through  the  glass  at  a  caudle  before  they  have  com- 
bined, the  candle  will  appear  like  a  cloud,  or  as  if  we 
had  viewed  it  through  a  piece  of  ground  glass.  Wlieu 
the  light  passes  from  a  portion  of  the  water  to  the  brandy, 
or  from  the  brandy  to  the  water,  a  part  of  it  suffers  reflec- 
tion, and,  as  the  separating  surface  can  seldom  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ray,  a  part  of  the  light  will  also  suffer  refrac- 
tion. Now,  as  this  must  take  place  many  hundred  times 
while  the  light  is  passing  through  a  large  glass  of  these 
Imperfectly  blended  liquids,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  we  are  unable  to  see  objects  distinctly  through 
the  mixture.  With  sound  the  effect  is  precisely  the  same, 
but  if  the  two  media  are  of  very  different  characters,  the 
one  a  gas  and  the  other  a  fluid,  as  in  the  case  of  falling 
rain,  or  the  one  a  gas  and  the  other  a  solid,  as  in  the  case 
of  falling  or  newly  fallen  snow,  the  scattering  and  dead- 
ening of  the  souud  is  still  more  complete. 

The  effects  here  produced  are  attributed,  as  in 
solids,  to  a  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  medium  or 
substance  through  which  the  sound  is  passed. 
The  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Herschell  is  as 
follows : 

The  sonorous  pulses,  in  their  passage  through  the  mix- 
ture, are,  at  every  instant,  changing  their  medium.  Now 
at  every  change  of  medium  two  things  happen ;  first,  a 
portion  of  the  wave  is  reflected  and  the  intensity  of  the 
transmitted  part  is  thereby  diminished;  secondly,  the 
direction  of  propagation  of  the  ti-ansmitted  part  is 
changed,  and  the  sonorous  rays,  like  those  of  light,  are 
turned  aside  from  their  direct  course.  Thus  the  general 
wave  is  broken  up  into  a  multitude  of  non-coincident 
waves,  emanating  from  different  origins,  and  crossing  and 
interfering  with  each  other  in  all  directions.  Now,  when- 
ever this  takes  place,  a  mutual  destruction  of  the  waves, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  arises,  and  the  sound  is  stifled 
or  obstructed.  But  of  aU  causes  which  obstract  the 
propagation  of  sound,  one  of  tlie  most  effective  is,  the 
want  of  perfect  adhesion  at  the  juncture  of  the  parts,  of 
which  such  medium  consists.  The  efteot  of  this  may  be 
conceived,  by  regarding  the  superficial  strata  of  molecules 
of  each  medium,  when  in  contact,  asfonning,  together,  a 
thin  film  of  less  elasticity  than  either,  at  which,  therefore, 
a  proportionally  greater  reflection  of  the  wave  will  take 
place,  than  if  the  cohesion  were  perfect;  just  as  light  is 
much  more  obstructed  by  a  tissue  of  cracks  pervading 
a  piece  of  glass  than  it  would  be  by  any  in-egularily  in 
the  composition  of  the  glass  itself.  Furtlier  yet ;  as  the 
parts  of  a  non-homogeneous  medium  differ  in  elasticity, 
the  velocities  with  which  they  are  traversed  by  the  sono- 
rous pulses  also  differ,  and  thus,  among  the  waves  which 
do  ultimately  arrive  at  the  same  destination,  in  the  same 
direction,  some  will  arrive  sooner,  some  later. 

This  will  account  for  the  phenomena  of  double 
sounds,  sometimes  heard  in  particular  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  (it  seems  to  us,)  also,  for  the 
peculiar  harshness  and  discordant  nature  of  mu- 
sical tones,  when  heard  in  similar  circumstances. 
Every  mihtary  band,  who  have  attempted  to  play 
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in  the  early  morning,  when  the  air  was  loaded 
with  vapors,  and  the  earth  reeking  with  fogs  and 
exhalations,  are  conscious  of  the  unusual  difficulty 
attending  their  efforts,  and  the  listener,  under 
such  conditions,  cannot  but  have  remarked  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  music.  Hence  we 
can  understand  the  importance  of  measures  to 
preserve  the  contained  air  of  a  concert  room  in  a 
uniform  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  in 
their  passage  through  a  bland  and  pure  atmosphere, 
inharmonious  sounds  even,  will  amalgamate  and 
strike  upon  the  ear  with  a  pleasant  accent.  Space 
or  distance,  in  this  case,  seems  to  act  as  a  purifier 
of  sound,  sifting  out  and  absorbing  the  discordant 
portions,  and  allowing  those  without  alloy  only,  to 
pass  through.  Mr.  William  Gardiner,  author  of 
"  Music  of  Nature,"  appears  to  have  first  called 
attention  to  this  peculiar  fact.  Its  explanation 
may  be  found,  in  part,  perhaps,  in  the  greater 
permeating  power  of  musical  or  harmonious 
sounds  over  mere  noise  (for  such  all  discord  may 
be  termed)  of  the  same  intensity ;  but  it  must  stiU 
be  regarded,  in  great  part,  as  one  of  the  unex- 
plained mysteries  of  nature.  We  shall  have  occa- 
sion, also,  to  refer  to  this  principle,  when  we  speak 
of  the  capacity  of  an  apartment  requisite  to  give 
to  music  its  best  effect. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  the  imperfections  and 
alterations  which  occur  in  the  communication  of 
vibrations  from  one  medium  to  another  in  imme- 
diate contact,  when  its  homogeneity  is  disturbed, 
is  obtained  in  the  experiment  originally  made  by 
Chladni : 

If  we  pour  sparkling  champaigne  into  a  tall  glass  till 
it  is  half  full,  the  glass  cannot  be  made  to  ring  by  a  stroke 
upon  its  edge,  but  emits  a  dull,  disagreeable  sound.  This 
eifect  continues  as  long  as  the  effervescence  lasts,  and 
while  the  wine  is  filled  with  air  bubbles.  But  as  the 
effervescence  subsides,  the  sound  becomes  clearer  and 
clearer  till,  at  last,  the  glass  rings  as  usual,  when  the  air 
bubbles  have  disappeared.  By  reproducing  the  effer- 
vescence, the  sound  is  again  deadened  as  before.  The 
cause  of  the  result  obtained  by  M.  Chladni  is,  says  Mr. 
Herschell,  that  the  glass  and  the  contained  liquid,  in 
order  to  give  a  musical  tone,  must  vibrate  regularly  iu 
unison  as  a  system,  and  if  any  considerable  p.art  of  a 
system  is  unsusceptible  of  regular  vibration,  the  whole 
must  be  so. 

In  the  case  just  mentioned,  the  sound  is  excited 
in  a  solid  and  transmitted  to  a  fluid  medium. 
The  converse  of  this  must  also  be  true,  i.  e.  when 
a  sound  passes  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid,  which  is  in 
contact,  if  this  latter  medium  be  not  uniform  and 
homogeneous  in  its  structure.  Thus  every  musical 
performance  is  modified  essentially  in  its  quality 
by  the  character  of  the  structure  in  which  it  Is 
given  ;  and  hence  the  importance  of  attention,  in 
this  particular,  in  the  choice  of  materials,  and 
manner  of  constructing  the  walls  of  an  apartment 
built  for  musical  effect. 

On  some  of  the  principles  just  stated  can,  also, 
be  explained  many  facts  and  phenomena  in  the 
natural  world. 

The  deep  and  awful  silence  which  reigns  in  the 
elevated  regions  of  the  globe  is  owing,  not  only 
to  the  lack  of  the  ordinary  sounds  of  animated 
nature,  but  to  the  diminished  density  of  the  air 
acting,  as  we  have  seen,  both  to  enfeeble  and 
modify  the  powers  of  speech,  and  deaden  the 
force  of  such  sounds  as  actually  exist. 

The  period  of  night  seems  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  formation  and  transmission  of  sound, 
especially  musical  sounds.     If  we  may  credit  the 


reports  of  travellers,  the  tones  of  those  birds  in 
the  equatorial  regions  which  sing  at  night  are 
singularly  plaintive  and  melodious,  as  we  know  to 
be  the  case  with  the  mocking  bird,  the  whippoor- 
will  and  the  nightingale.  To  certain  sensitive 
minds  almost  all  sounds,  at  this  season,  partake  of 
a  musical  character ;  to  such  there  is  melody  in 
the  running  waters  of  a  brook  ;  the  hum  of  in- 
sects is  a  song ;  —  the  voice  of  falling  water 
mingles  with  the  rising  wind  and  the  distant  surg- 
ing of  the  ocean  to  form  a  mighty  chorus.  The 
hush  of  nature,  even,  in  the  silent  eloquence  of 
night,  is  woven  into  harmony,  and 
"  The  mute  still  air 
Is  music  slumbering  on  her  instrument." 

But  the  attention  of  the  most  unimaginative 
cannot  fail,  at  such  time,  to  be  arrested  by  the 
prevalence  of  sounds  of  which  they  took  no  cog- 
nizance during  the  day.  Jn  the  pure  atmosphere 
that  often  prevails  at  night  in  tropical  climates, 
such  phenomena  are  particularly  striking. 

Humboldt  was  of  opinion  that  the  noise  of  the 
great  cataract  of  the  Orinoco,  when  heard  at 
night,  in  the  plains  which  surround  the  mission  of 
Apures,  was  three  times  louder  than  during  the 
day.  The  explanation  given  by  this  eminent 
traveller,  and  repeated  by  Mr.  Herschell,  is  as 
follows : 

In  a  hot  day,  when  a  wann  current  of  air  ascends 
from  the  heated  ground  and  mingles  with  the  cold  ah* 
above  of  a  different  density,  the  transparency  of  the 
atmosphere  is  so  much  affected  that  every  object  seen 
through  it  appears  to  be  in  motion,  just  as  Avhen  we  look 
at  any  distant  object  over  a  fire  or  flame  of  a  candle. 
The  air  is,  therefore,  during  the  day,  a  mixed  medium, 
in  which  the  sounds  are  reflected  and  scattered  in  pass- 
ing through  streams  and  strata  of  different  densities,  as 
in  the  experiment  of  mixing  atmospheric  air  and  hydro- 
gen. At  midnight,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  air  is 
transparent  and  of  a  uniform  density,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  brilliancy  and  number  of  the  stars,  the  slightest 
sound  reaches  tire  ear  without  interruption. 

In  this  greater  distinctness  of  sounds  by  night, 
doubtless,  something  must  be  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  the  usual  noises  of  the  day,  and  the 
consequent  greater  sensibility  of  the  auditory 
apparatus  to  impressions ;  but  the  reasoning  above 
given  is  philosophically  correct. 

From  the  facts  first  stated,  some  important 
maxims  may  be  gained  in  reference  to  the  system 
of  ventilation  and  warming  to  be  employed  in 
Halls  devoted  to  music.  u. 


[Translated  for  this  Journal.] 

The  Overture  to  Mozart's  "Magic  Flute." 

BY  A.   O0LIBICHEFF. 

In  the  catalogue  in  the  composer's  own  hand, 
the  "  Magic  Flute  "  (Die  Zauherflote)  bears  date 
June  17th,  1791.  But  the  overture  was  first 
composed  towai'd  the  end  of  September,  that  is, 
after  the  Clemenza  di  Tito.  Still  it  is  not  the 
chronological  ground  especially,  which  has  Induced 
us  to  divide  the  overture  from  the  opera  in  our 
analysis.  Far  weightier  reasons  have  required  a 
special  article  upon  the  work,  which  we  propose 
now  to  examine. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider 
the  overture  to  the  Zauherflote  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  drama  which  it  opens.  For  reasons,  which 
I  shall  adduce,  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  so  re- 
garded. A  musician,  who  is  in  earnest  with  his 
work,  always  seeks  to  establish  obvious  relations 
between  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  Ubretto  and 


the  introductory  symphony.  He  endeavors  to 
prepare  the  audience  for  the  contents  of  the  piece, 
to  familiarize  them  beforehand,  through  a  series 
of  purely  musical  impressions,  with  the  sphere  of 
feeling  or  of  feelings  that  predominate :  —  such  is 
the  end  of  the  dramatic  overture.  It  is  the  same  for 
all.  Although  the  means  of  execution  naturally 
admit  of  infinite  variety,  both  as  to  idea  and  form, 
yet  they  may  be  all  reduced  to  one  single  distinc- 
tion. Either  the  subject  of  the  opera  is  taken  as 
a  whole,  or  in  its  details.  In  the  first  case  the 
instrumental  music  limits  itself  to  reproducing 
the  main  character  of  the  drama  ;  or  it  imitates 
the  drama,  in  its  way,  ideally,  with  perfect  free- 
dom, without  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  action, 
and  without  borrowing  from  the  body  of  the 
work.  An  instrumentist  of  science  and  genius 
will  even  avoid  too  plain  resemblances  with  the 
forms  of  the  vocal  melody ;  he  will  build  his 
analogous  structure  upon  independent  thoughts, 
upon  themes,  whose  developments  and  modifica- 
tions will  universalize  the  connections  or  conflicts 
of  the  drama  and  show  the  characteristic  types  of 
persons  and  situations  without  the  adml.xture  of 
accidents  and  individualities.  In  our  view  this 
form  of  the  overture,  which  might  be  called  the 
dramatic-thematic,  is  the  most  excellent,  but  also 
the  most  difficult  of  all.  Few  besides  Mozart 
have  excelled  in  it.  Moreover  we  have  other 
works,  of  a  less  strict  unity  and  less  learned  exe- 
cution, than  Mozart's  overtures,  which  likewise 
cox'respond  to  the  abstract  universality  of  the 
drama  and  which  are  also  masterpieces.  We 
need  only  point  to  Cherubinl's  overtures,  perhaps 
the  finest  which  our  century  has  produced,  to 
those  of  Beethoven,  to  some  of  those  of  Mehul, 
of  Winter,  of  Spontlni,  of  Spohr,  and  of  some 
other  less  renowned  or  younger  masters. 

As  to'dramatic  overtures  of  the  second  category, 
those  namely  which  embrace  and  follow  the  libretto 
in  its  scenic  details,  their  use  is  rather  modern. 
They  are  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  score,  of 
motives  from  the  opera,  which  they  commonly 
select  from  the  most  striking  passages  of  the  piece 
and  then  weave  the  whole  together  witli  some 
accessory  thoughts.  To  these,  I  think,  undoubt- 
edly belongs  the  epithet  of  programme-overture. 
The  Andante  of  the  overture  to  "  Don  Juan," 
which  however  is  nothing  but  the  introduction  of 
the  symphony,  belongs  to  this  class ;  so  too  the  An- 
dante of  the  overture  to  Cosi  fan  lulte.  The 
finest,  most  complete  and  most  dexterously  exe- 
cuted dramatic  programme  is  the  overture  to  Der 
Freyscliiltz. 

There  are  operas,  which  have  no  proper  over- 
ture, but  only  a  short  instrumental  introduction, 
which  is  connected  with  the  first  scene.  Robert 
le  Diahle  is  au  instance.  Such  overtures  in  little 
may  be  introduced  sometimes  with  much  effect  in 
tlie  interacts,  as  for  example  in  "  Joseph  "  and  in 
the  Wassertrager. 

If  we  pursue  the  inquiry,  we  find  still  a  fourth 
mode  of  opening  an  opera.  That  is  with  no 
overture  at  all.  Rossini  in  his  "  Moses "  has 
chosen  this  form,  wnich  is  unquestionably  the 
most  expeditious,  if  it  be  not  also  tlie  most  diffi- 
cult and  the  best. 

All  dramatic  symphonies,  (of  course  I  mean 
good  ones,)  have  consequently  this  in  common, 
that,  springing  from  the  inspirations  of  the  subject, 
they  must  be  regarded  as  integral  parts  of  the 
operas  for  which  their  composers  have  written 
thorn.     The  question  now  arises,  in  which  of  the 
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four  above-named  classes  should  we  rank-  the 
overture  to  the  Zauberflote  ?  what  are  its  general 
or  special  relations  to  the  libretto  ?  It  has  none 
at  all,  and  for  the  reason  that  nothing  cannot  sus- 
tain relations  to  nothing.  Even  supposing  Schika- 
neder's  piece  to  have  had  some  meaning,  still  the 
overture,  as  it  is,  would  in  no  case  have  repro- 
duced either  the  thoughts  or  specialities.  It  is  a 
Fugue,  and  a  Fugue  is  always  too  indefinite  in 
its  analogical  expression  to  be  subordinated  in  a 
clear  and  positive  manner  to  the  sense  of  any 
drama  whatsoever.  O  incalculable  might  of 
chance  !  We  cast  ourselves  at  thy  feet  and  wor- 
ship thee.  When  Mozart  came  home  from 
Prague  and  saw  himself  compelled  to  end  an 
opera,  which  onlj^  waited  for  an  overture,  to  be 
brought  out,  he  reflected  how  he  had  to  make 
this  overture.  He  finds  that  none  of  the  existing 
and  customary  musical  forms  for  works  of  this 
kind  are  suited  for  a  piece  so  destitute  of  all  poetic 
form.  In  his  despair  he  chooses  an  antiquated 
form,  long  since  abandoned  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  opposed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
demands  of  theatre  music.  He  applies  all  his 
immeasurable  genius  and  his  contrapuntal  learn- 
ing to  renovate  this  obsolete  and  refractory  form, 
and  lo  !  out  of  this  extremity  of  need  arises  the 
most  extraordinary  and  most  brilliant  of  all  mas- 
terworks,  and  that  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
poem  of  the  Zauberflote  has  neither  head  nor 
feet.  The  reader  will  not  doubt  this,  if  he  will 
read  the  following  passage,  which  I  take  from 
Koch's  Musical  Lexicon,  article  "  Overture." 

"  In  general  this  word  means  every  instru- 
mental piece  of  some  extent,  which  serves  as  the 
opening  or  introduction  to  an  Opera,  a  Cantata, 
a  Ballet,  &c.  In  a  stricter  sense  it  means  a 
peculiar  kind  of  Symphony,  which  is  of  French 
origin,  and  which  owes  especially  to  Lulli,  the 
characteristic  form  which  distinguishes  it.  The 
Overture,  as  a  genus,  begins  with  a  not  too  long 
Grave,  in  4-4  measure,  of  majestic,  solemn,  ani- 
mated character,  followed  by  a  Fugiie,  of  v.-hich 
the  tempo  is  rapid  and  the  rhythm  proportioned 
to  the  daring  of  the  composer.  Commonly  it  is  a 
free  Fugue,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  several 
side-thoughts,  which  do  not  all  spring  immediately 
out  of  the  theme  and  counter-theme,*  and  which 
the  orchestral  parts  frequently  deliver  in  the 
manner  of  a  solo." 

This  description  contains  word  for  word  the 
technical  plan  of  our  overture.  Koch  further 
adds: 

"During  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  this  class  of  compositions 
was  Introduced  into  Germany,  where  Telemann 
developed  it  with  groat  industry  and  care.  Hasse, 
Graun  and  other  composers,  who  were  famous 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ,f  also  em- 
ployed this  form  in  their  operas.  About  the 
year  1760  they  began  more  and  more  to  abandon 
it,  so  that  to-day  (1802)  works  executed  after 
this  pattern  may  be  reckoned  among  antiquated 
compositions.  Among  the  moderns,  Mozart,  (in 
his  overture  to  Zauber/lole)  has'  completely  res- 
cued this  form  from  the  unjust  contempt  into 
which  it  seemed  to  have  fallen." 

This  seeming  contempt,  however,  was  not  so 
unjust,  since  out  of  this  countless  multitude  of 
Introductions,  not  one  has  been  found  worthy  to 

*  Frequently  these  side-thoughts  were  dance  melodies, 
t  The  author  of  this  article  ought  to  have  named 
,    Handel  above  all  others. 
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preserve  the  memory  of  this  class  for  posterity. 
Did  the  musical  public  of  Germany,  in  the  year 
1791,  know  many  overtures  of  Lulli?  Was  it 
any  better  acquainted  with  those  of  Telemann,  a 
much  later  musician,  and  who,  as  Gerber  declares, 
has  made  more  than  six  himdred  of  them  ?  Do 
we  even  speak  of  Handel's  overtures  ?  I  be- 
lieve not  Why  then  should  Mozart,  the 
boldest  and  most  fruitful  of  the  moderns,  he,  who 
has  brought  the  true  style  of  the  dramatic  sym- 
phony to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  —  why 
should  he,  I  say,  go  back  a  century  and  take  up 
an  invention  of  LuUi's,  a  Gothic  form,  which  ex- 
cludes the  Drama,  unless  he  has  perceived  that 
Schickaneder's  libretto,  a  mere  nothing  in  itself, 
on  its  side  rejects  the  means  of  a  universal  ex- 
pression, whereby  alone  the  orchestra  can  and  must 
indicate  beforehand  the  'nature  of  the  play  V 
Mozart  could  certainly  have  made  a  programme 
overture  ;  but  this  means  he  would  surely  have 
despised,  if  he  had  found  or  known  it.  The  in- 
compatibility of  this  style  with  the  spirit  of  his 
instrumental-works  is  too  apparent. 

Nevertheless  a  wi-iter  in  the  Musikalische 
Zeiluny  of  Leipsic  has  seemed  to  discover  that 
direct  relation  between  the  overture  and  the 
opera  of  the  Zauberflote,  which  has  always  escaped 
me.  He  says :  "  that  Mozart,  when  he  composed 
a  Fugue,  had  in  mind  all  that  belonged  to  the  tem- 
jjle,  and  that  accordingly  the  theme  alludes  to  the 
babble  of  the  bird-catcher."  With  all  the  respect 
due-to  this  writer,  I  must  still  remark  that  there 
is  here  an  obvious  contradiction.  If  the  Fugue 
is  to  remind  us  of  the  temple,  how  could  the  sub- 
ject, the  very  essence  of  this  Fugue,  remind  us 
at  the  same  time  of  the  babble  of  a  miserable 
buffoon,  such  as  Papageno  is  ?  The  truth  is, 
nothing  is  less  like  church  music  than  our  over- 
ture, much  as  it  is  a  Fugue.  Just  as  little  does 
it  refer  to  the  bird-catcher,  whose  dramatic  im- 
portance is  about  the  same  with  that  of  the  music- 
loving  apes  and  lions  in  the  opera.  By  what 
inconceivable  distraction  could  the  composer  have 
forgotten  Tamino  and  Pamina,  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  drama,  whose  love  and  adventures 
form  its  subject,  if  indeed  we  can  speak  of  a  sub- 
ject here  ?  In  the  overture  to  Le  Nozze  does  not 
the  crafty  Figai'O  dance  about  before  the  audi- 
ence and  mock  them  ?  Do  we  not  find  the 
seducer  of  so  many  fair  ones,  the  murderer  of 
the  commander,  who  enchants  us  by  his  heroic 
feats  of  gallantry  and  freezes  us  with  terror  by 
his  tragic  end,  in  the  overture  to  "  Don  Juan  "  ? 
Do  we  not  see  the  fluttering  lovers  hover  about 
in  the  overture  to  Cosi  fan  tutte  ?  And  finalty 
in  the  overture  to  "  Titus,"  what  hear  we  thun- 
dering in  our  ears  but  the  great  warlike  deeds  of 
the  Roman  general  ?  The  principle,  which  re- 
quires that  the  sense  of  the  overture  should  refer 
to  the  hero  of  the  piece  or  to  the  main  action  of 
the  drama  is  so  natural,  so  reasonable,  that  one 
cannot  imagine  why  Mozart,  who  had  always 
observed  it  until  then,  should  have  departed  from 
it  in  the  Zauberflote.  But  ho  did  not  depart 
from  it,  since  he  had  already  beforehand  re- 
nounced every  positive  analogy.  I  say  positive, 
for  should  we  seek  one,  not  proceeding  from  any 
of  those  arbitrary  interpretations,  which  the  mu- 
sical sense  of  every  hearer  instantly  pronounces 
false,  we  should  indeed  find  one  ;  but  it  would  be 
so  vague  and  general  that  the  right  of  prop- 
erty of  the  piece  in  the  overture  would  be  little 
strengthened  by  it.     The  Marvellous  forms  the 


basis  of  the  opera ;  it  also  forms  the  character  of 
the  symphony  ;  and  that  is  the  only  relation  that 
exists  between  the  two.  It  is  very  broad,  we 
repeat  it ;  so  broad,  that  the  overture  to  the  Zau- 
berflote  might  serve  for  any  other  opera  founded 
upon  rose-colored  miracle. 

I  have  thought  I  could  not  give  attention  and 
room  enough  to  the  proof  of  this  striking  fact, 
that,  had  there  lain  a  shadow  of  sound  human 
understanding  in  Schikaneder's  piece,  the  most 
astonishing  masterpiece  of  Mozart  would  not 
have  existed  and  one  of  the  most  authentic  titles 
of  his  earthly  mission  would  be  lost. 
(Conclusion  next  week.) 


[From  the  New  York  Tribune.] 

MUSINGS    IN    THE    MOONLIGHT. 

Bt    C.    P.    CRANCH. 

In  the  clear  September  moonlight 
Dark  the  eastern  mountains  rise, 

And  the  River,  calm  as  ever 
One  broad  lake  of  silver  lies. 

Like  a  frame  the  leafy  garden 

Clasps  the  dreamy  picture  round, 

And  I  gaze  and  gaze  forever 
By  the  spell  of  beauty  bound. 

O'er  the  water's  burnished  mirror 
Darkly  glide  the  shadowed  ships, 

So  the  glowing  Past  is  shaded 
By  our  gliding  thought's  eclipse. 

Bright,  broad  River  —  flow  forever 

lu  the  moonlight  to  the  sea. 
But  those  joyous  days  thou  never, 

Never  can'st  bring  back  to  me. 

See  1  the  frame  the  leafy  garden 
Arches  round  the  pictured  scene, 

Like  a  cypress  wreath  is  growing 
Dark  —  too  dark  for  this  —  I  ween. 

One,  who  wi-eathed  the  lovely  landscape 
With  these  green  and  shady  bowers, 

Past  away  —  away  forever 

"With  his  fleeting  garden  flowers. 

And  the  lawn  beneath  the  linden. 
And  the  shrubs  and  vines  so  green, 

And  the  fragrant  beds  of  roses, 
And  the  winding  paths  between ; 

And  the  house  in  beauty  bowered, 

Rare  in  beauty  of  its  own  — 
Ne'er  again  may  hear  the  music 

Of  those  days  forever  flown ; 

Ne'er  again  shall  hear  the  murmur 

Of  the  joyous  company 
Whom  those  festal  days  of  summer 

Crowned  with  mirth  and  melody. 

Silent  River  —  sadly  flowing ! 

Shadowed  sails  like  thoughts  of  pain 
Slowly  cross  thy  gleaming  silver, 

But  they  catch  the  light  again. 

Darkly  bend  the  mountains  o'er  thee, 

Dim  and  dusky  in  the  night. 
But  their  summits  woo  the  moonbeams, 

And  are  touched  with  heavenly  light. 

■  Life  is  ricb  and  Nature  lavish, 
Providence  is  large  as  Fate. 
Many  a  joy  they  hide  in  secret 
For  the  lone  and  desolate. 

After  sunset  clouds  of  crimson, 
After  twihght  comes  the  moon, 

After  moon-set  still  the  starflght, 
Still  the  morning's  daily  boon. 

And  the  cloud  that  lowers  the  darkest 
Holds  the  blessing  of  the  rain  — 

And  the  grief  that  stuns  the  deepest 
Hath  another  touch  than  pain. 
Newburgh,  Sept,  28, 1852. 
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Men  Metamorphosed  into  Instruments. 
The  London  Times  thus  describes  the  "  Organo- 
phonic  Band,"  which  has  been  performing  at  St. 
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The  old  anecdote  of  the  Greek  philosopher, 
who,  when  asked  to  applaud  a  singer  for  his  skilful 
imitation  of  the  notes  of  a  nightingale,  answered 
that  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  hearing  the  night- 
ingale itself,  does  not  seem  to  produce  any  moral 
result,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  crowd  that  last 
night  attended  and  applauded  the  performance  of 
a  body  of  substantial-looking  foreigners,  who  took 
pride  in  converting  themselves  not  only  into  fid- 
dles, violoncelli,  and  bassoons,  but  even  into  drums 
and  cymbals.  Nay,  one  more  ambitious  than  the 
rest  actually  made  of  himself  a  musical  snuff-box. 
Had  Ovid  been  alive,  here  was  something  towards 
a  16  til  book  of  the  Metamorphosea. 

Altogether  the  "  Organophonic  Band,"  who, 
without  instruments,  can,  by  the  voice  alone,  imi- 
tate all  the  brass,  wood,  and  catgut  in  a  regular 
orchestra,  possess  a  certain  talent  which  may 
possibly  please  a  certain  portion  of  the  public. 
The  imitation  of  a  drum  by  a  strange  motion  of 
mouth,  of  the  trumpet  by  a  forced  action  of  the 
facial  muscles,  of  the  pizzicato  of  harp  or  violin 
by  what,  for  want  of  a  classical  word,  we  must 
call  the  "  pop-pop-popping "  of  the  lips  ;  of  the 
piccolo  by  whistling,  and  of  the  cymbal  and  mu- 
sical snuff-bo.x  by  some  vocal  contrivance  we 
cannot  venture  to  describe,  is  close  enough  to 
amuse  those  happy  folks  who  have  an  hour  or  two 
to  wile  away  ;  and  perhaps  a  gentleman  who  had 
swallowed  three  bottles  of  heavy  port,  and  whose 
imagination  was  stronger  than  his  memory,  might 
fancy  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  real  band  of 
instrumentalists.  Moreover,  the  artists  are  hand- 
somely attired  in  the  military  undress  of  Hungary, 
and  have  a  solemnity  and  earnestness  of  deport- 
ment which  inspire  a  feeling  of  respect  for  their 
vocation.  A  mustachioed  Magyar,  six  feet  high 
and  stout  in  proportion,  uttering  the  notes  of  the 
"  wry-necked  fife,"  is  a  sight  not  to  be  seen  every 
day.  Kor  should  we  forget  the  opportunity  which 
this  e.xhibition  affords  of  studying  the  human 
countenance  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 
Our  uninitiated  readers  have  no  conception  of 
the  pretty  face  which  a  man  makes  when  he  pro- 
duces the  sound  of  a  cymbal,  by  twitching  up  the 
corner  of  his  mouth  and  a  pufi'  of  one  cheek. 

The  repertoire  is  very  large,  comprising  solos, 
overtures,  dances,  in  great  variety,  which  are  all 
played  in  the  singular  manner  above  described, 
and  are  occasionally  relieved  by  a  little  regular 
singing,  which  is  not  of  first-rate  excellence. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

THE    MUSICAL    SCALE. 

VI. 

COINCIDENCES. 

It  seems  from  what  has  been  set  forth,  that  per- 
fect intonation  requires  70  sounds  within  the 
octave.  Theory  is  satisfied  with  no  less.  Prac- 
tically, however,  there  will  be  found  certain  coin- 
cidences in  nominally  differing  sounds,  which  will 
reduce  the  number  very  considerably. 

I  recommend  to  such  of  your  readers  as  are 
interested  in  this  subject  to  procure  a  piece  of 
paper  which  is  ruled  both  ways,  so  as  to  be  divided 
into  small  squares,  say  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
size.  Making  the  distance  from  line  to  line  the 
measure  of  the  comma,  lay  off  106  upon  one  line 
for  the  extent  of  two  octaves  (fifty-three  being 
the  number  of  commas  in  one  octave).  Write 
the  letters  of  the  natural  scale,  C^,  D^,  E^,  &c., 
through  two  octaves,  placing  them  so  as  to  have 
the  proper  measure  in  comnlas,  viz. :  9,  8,  5,  9,  8, 
9,  5,  9,  8,  5,  9,  8,  9,  5. 

Lay  off  the  scale  of  G^  underneath,  beginning 
at  the  G  of  the  natural  scale,  placing  the  A  at  9 
commas  from  G^  and  the  F#2  ^t  9  commas  from 
E^.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  mark  off 
the  scales,  going  on  by  fifths  to  six  sharps,  viz. : 
C2,  G,2D2,  A3,  E3,B3,  F#3. 

Construct  the  scale  of  F^,  making  the  D  a 
comma  lower  or  farther  to  the  left,  which  will  be 


D^,  and  placing  the  Bjj  at  the  distance  of  5  com- 
mas above  A^.     Go  on  to  the  key  of  G\)^. 

It  will  be  found  that  certain  sounds  which  have 
different  names   are  in   fact  identical   in  pitch. 
The  following  are  the  ones  referred  to  : 
F#2  is  the  same  as  Gb^ 

G^^     "        "        Ab^ 
D#2      "  "  E[j2 

J^2        "  "  Bt)2 

This  disposes  of  6  sounds. 

The  fourth  of  the  minor  scale  is  the  same  sound 
as  the  sixth  of  that  major  scale  which  lies  next 
towards  the  flat  signatures.  For  example  the  D^ 
which  belongs  in  A  minor  is  identical  with  the  Di 
of  the  scale  of  F.  Likewise  the  G^  in  D'  minor 
is  the  same  with  the  G'^  of  the  scale  of  B^^. 

This  does  away  with  12  sounds  more. 

The  leading  note  or  seventh  in  the  minor  of 
Dij^-  is  the  same  sound  as  D^.  This  disposes  of 
one  more.  In  all,  now,  we  have  eliminated  19 
sounds,  leaving  us  51  which  are  indispensable  to 
perfect  harmony  in  thirteen  scales  major  and 
thirteen  minor. 

We  have  here  assumed  twenty-six  scales,  in- 
cluding both  modes,  as  the  utmost  that  need  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  organ.  But  for  some  purposes 
a  larger  number  of  scales  may  be  required  and 
for  other  purposes  less.  For  the  common  uses  of 
a  church  organ,  I  suppose  eleven  major  and  nine 
minor  would  be  amply  sufficient.  For  an  organ 
to  be  placed  in  a  music  hall,  where  Bach's  Fugues 
and  Handel's  Oratorios  would  claim  a  hearing, 
more  would  be  demanded. 

The  number  of  pipes  in  the  octave  for  the  few 
scales  used  in  common  church  music  would  not 
exceed  thirty-six. 

Whether  it  be  practicable  to  construct  an  organ 
capable  of  being  played  with  ease  in  all  these 
keys,  is  not  an  open  question.  It  has  been  decided 
affirmatively  and  triumphantly  by  Messrs.  Alley 
and  Poole  of  Newburyport.  These  enterprising 
and  scientific  gentlemen  have  actually  built  and 
exhibited  an  instrument,  called  the  "  Enharmonic 
Organ,"  which  gives  music  with  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  intonation  in  eleven  scales  of  each  mode. 
I  shall  give  some  account  of  it  in  a  future  article. 

E.  H. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Miisic. 

Temperament. 

I  sympathize  most  heartily  with  the  mathe- 
matics of  "  E.  H.,"  but  I  conceive  that  his  applica- 
tion of  them  is  mistaken,  if  he  wishes  to  show 
that  the  purest  harmony  is  in  all  cases  Jiest.'  I 
think  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  practice 
of  good  violinists,  &c.,  will  show  that  superiority 
of  those  instruments  which  can  give  all  shades  of 
sound,  consists  not  in  their  ability  to  make  perfect 
chords,  but  in  their  ability  to  vary  the  tempera- 
ments. I  think  that  practical  violinists  sharp  the 
major  third  in  cheerful  music  and  flat  it  in  sombre 
passages ;  and  I  believe  that  if  all  music  were  in 
perfect  harmony,  it  would  lack  much  of  its  best 
expression.  This  is  not  a  question  to  be  decided 
by  formulas  or  authorities,  but,  like  the  question 
between  the  German  and  Italian  schools,  to  be 
decided  by  the  ears  of  good  judges.  t.  h. 


Architectuee,  says  Madame   De  Stael,  is 
frozen  music. 


Por  Bwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   No.  VI. 

New  Yoek,  Oct.  13.  In  the  JVew  Torh  Quarterly, 
No.  III.  for  this  month,  is  an  ai'ticle  on  Music,  iu  which 
near  the  close  is  the  following  sentence : 

"  The  gloomy  Beethoven,  shroiided  in  a  malady  from 
all  the  charm  of  German  society,  grappling  alone,  in  si- 
lence, with  the  profound  mysteries  of  life,  and  hurling 
at  the  world  the  wild  and  wonderful  results,  is  no  pur- 
veyor of  comfits  for  sentimentality." 

True  enough  that  Beethoven  was  no  manufacturer  of 
musical  sugar  plums ;  but  the  epithet  "  gloomy,"  so  com- 
monly applied  to  him,  is  objected  to.  It  implies  too 
much. 

Take  some  parallel  cases. 

It  is  premised  that  the  artist,  be  he  painter,  sculptor  or 
musician,  throws  more  or  less  of  his  own  individuality 
into  his  works.  You  see  in  the  works  of  Kubens,  the 
grand,  powerful,  mighty  spirit  of  their  immortal  painter; 
in  those  of  Raphael,  judging  from  some  ten  or  twelve 
specimens,  the  gentle  and  divine  spirit  of  that  greatest  of 
artists;  in  the  pictures  of  the  Dutch  School,— even  in 
Scriptural  scenes  —  Dulchmtn.  In  music  this  is  still 
more  manifest.  Handel  loved  pomp  and  show;  he 
moved  among  the  great  as  of  them  and  belonging  to 
them.  Both  physically  and  mentally  he  was  cast  in  a 
grand  mould,  and  this  character  is  impressed  upon  his 
music.  Of  all  choruses  his  are  the  most  majestic. 
What  majesty  breathes  forth  from  every  chord  of  that 
hackneyed  "  See  the  conquering  liero  comes!"  from  the 
Dead  March  in  Saul  and  Sampson,— imm  every  part  of 
the  Messiah,  the  Israel  in  Egypt — even  when  sacrificing 
to  the  absurd  fashions  of  his  day,  in  Ms  Arias,  wth  their 
long  divisions,  and  in  passages  where  the  object  is  plain- 
ly to  please  the  learned  by  exhibiting  his  wonderful 
power  over  the  mysteries  of  counterpoint ;  so  also  from 
the  Dettinger  Te  JDeum,  the  Acis  and  Galatea, — with  all 
its  dehcious  tenderness — and  of  course  from  his  organ 
music — from  all  comes  forth  and  enters  the  heart  of  the 
hearer  that  same  spirit  of  majesty.  It  was  ingrain,  it 
belonged  to  the  nature  of  the  composer — and  he  is  pro- 
perly called — none  so  worthily — the  majestic  Handel. 

Haydn  was  oast  in  a  different  mould.  A  sleek,  hand- 
some, dark  little  man,  always  happy  and  joyous,  cheer- 
ful as  the  day  is  long,  petted  by  his  emperor,  and  paying 
him  with  his  heart,  never  knowing  any  deep  sorrow — 
except  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  "  kaiser," — and  this 
only  when  he  had  begun  to  sing:  " //itt  ist  alle  meine 
KrafV^ — (gone  is  all  my  strength,) — what  should  charac- 
terize his  music  but  cheerfulness  and  true  religious  joy? 
A  German  critic  truly  says : 

"  Haj'dn  had  from  the  first  and  forever  the  vocation 
to  malie  music,  for  this  vocation  he  rejoiced;  in  this  vo- 
cation he  was  true,  happy  and  pious,  and  that  which  he 
was,  he  imprinted  upon  all  his  works." 

So  completely  was  this  the  case,  that  whenever  he 
will  plunge  into  the  depths  of  liumaii  feelings  and  emo- 
tions, he  generally  fails.  He  may  employ  all  the  means 
and  appliances  of  the  art  to  awaken  horror,  to  thrill 
with  awe,  but  tlie  hearer  will  not  be  horrified,  his  bosom 
will  not  thrill — he  sees  father  Haydn's  pleasant  face 
peeping  out  from  behind  the  mask  to  see  what  effect  he 
has  produced.  The  composer  is  describing  something 
he  cannot  feel,  and  of  course  the  hearer  does  not  feel  it. 

The  chaos,  which  forms  the  overture  to  the  Creation, 
is,  in  its  form,  its  chords,  discords  and  progi-essions,  and 
in  its  choice  of  instruments,  meant  to  depict  the  deepest 
gloom — when  as  yet  the  cheering  influences  of  light 
were  not.  But  it  does  not  make  the  listener  gloomy. 
One  marvels  at  it,  watches  the  tones  of  the  various  in- 
struments struggling  upward  from  the  rude  mass  of 
sound,  and  curiously  marks  the  spell  with  wdiich  the 
clouds  of  tones  separate  and  combine  and  at  length  be- 
come changed  into  the  order  and  harmony  of  sweet  mu- 
sic. How  different  the  effect  of  the  bald  and  thin  instru- 
mentation of  the  overture  to  the  Messiah!  He  avIio  has 
a  heart  really  to  be  touched  by  the  "  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,"  may,  in  these  daj^s  of  Beethoven  instrumenta- 
tion, think  little  at  first  of  the  quaint,  old  fashioned 
strains.  But  there  is  a  power  in  them.  Mankind  is  all 
gone  astray,  is  in  danger  of  the  judgment  and  is  com- 
fortless !  and  all  this  is  told  in  those  wailing  and  sobbing 
chords.  I  know  of  nothing  of  higher  dramatic  effect, 
upon  him,  who  enters  into  the  spirit  of  music,  who  gives 
his  heartstrings  into  the  leading  hand  of  the  composer. 
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than  the  consoling,  peace-speakhig  "  Comfort  ye,  com- 
fort ye  my  people,"  following  those  tones  of  despairing 
sadness,  which  close  that  overture,  whose  apparent 
poverty  of  invention,  as  Kochlitz  says,  must  have  been 
intentional. 

Now  Haydn  attempted  to  produce  a  similar  effect  by 
following  the  "rapid  fall  "  of  his  rebellious  angels,  with 
"a  new  created  world."  How  exquisitely  beautiful  this 
is,  needs  no  word  of  remark  —  but  has  he  produced  (lie 
effect  f  In  none  of  his  symphonies  which  I  have  heard, 
neither  in  his  "  Seasons,"  does  he  succeed  in  reaching 
the  depths  of  sadness  and  gloom.  The  joyous  Haydn — 
was  there  ever  a  more  appropriate  epithet  ? 

So  with  the  tenderness  and  Immaniiy  of  Mozart  —  uni- 
Tersal  in  his  Avorks.  Yet  what  horror  in  the  famous 
scene  in  "  Don  Juan!  "  Grown  men  feel  when  hearing 
it  like  children  awed  by  a  ghost  story,  when  they  cling 
to  each  other  in  the  chimney  corner.  Mozart  knew 
every  human  emotion,  he  painted  them  all,  and  this  is 
just  as  evident  in  the  mighty  "  Requiem "  as  in  the 
Cost  fan  Tntii.  So  witli  the  exquisite  taste  and  refine- 
ment of  Mendelssohn.  In  the  most  delicate  '*  Song 
without  Words,"  and  in  the  awfully  sublime  scene  where 
the  prophet  stands  upon  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God,  and 
the  Lord  passed  by,  every  where  that  same  exquisite 
taste  and  refinement  is  the  marked  characteristic.  It 
was  so  with  the  man  himself.  Those  who  knew  him 
speak  of  him  yet  with  tears. 

Now  can  the  epithet  "  gloomy  "  with  equal  propriety 
be  applied  to  Beethoven?  During  the  first  years  of  his 
residence  at  Vienna,  no  one  could  be  in  a  position  more 
to  his  mind  tlian  he  was.  Petted  by  princes,  discomfit- 
ing the  sticklers  for  rules  by  his  audacious  innovations, 
and  rubbing  his  hands  with  glee  when  he  had  called 
down  upon  his  head  the  anathemas  of  all  the  contra- 
puntists by  some  new  stroke  wilder  and  more  incompre- 
hensible than  ever;  going  to  Prague  and  taking  the 
"whole  musical  public  by  storm;  journeying  to  Berlin 
and  playing  before  the  king,  and  receiving  "  a  gold  snuff 
box  filled  with  gold  pieces,  such  as  are  usually  given  to 
ambassadors,"  and  coming  back  to  the  caresses  of  prince 
Liohnowsky  and  ^(Tpa  von  Swieten  —  here  was  nothing 
to  make  him  gloomy.  Nor  do  the  works  of  that  period 
exhibit  it. 

Bat  now  comes  that  malady,  which  for  a  time  drove 
him  to  the  borders  of  despair,  and  an  epoch  of  wretch- 
edness followed  such  as  no  other  composer  has  known. 
But  by  degrees  he  became  reconciled  to  his  hard  fate, 
and  when  not  persecuted  by  other  physical  ills  than  his 
deafness,  we  find  him  cheerful  and  contented  among  the 
small  circle  of  his  intimates,  ever  ready  with  his  joke 
and  his  gibe,  now  cracking  some  merry  jest  upon  the 
devoted  head  of  poor  Toby  Haslmger,  the  music  seller; 
now  sitting  in  the  back  room  of  the  "  Krone  "  or  "  Jiiger- 
horn,"  reading  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  and  talking 
republican  politics  with  bis  seidel  of  beer  on  the  table 
before  him,  the  constables  winking  at  the  treason  because 
it  was  Beethoven;  now  tearing  over  the  hills  of  Baden 
and  wearing  poor  Kuhlau's  legs  off  to  keep  up  with  him ; 
now  poring  over  Handel  and  Mozart,  and  now  discussing 
the  Greek  ti-agedies  (which  he  read  in  translations)  with 
Schindler;  at  one  time  trifling  with  a  set  of  bagatelles, 
and  firing  up  with  indignation,  when  WTitten  to  by  Peters 
of  Leipsic,  that  tliey  are  unworthy  of  him ;  at  another 
forgetting  all  else  and  working  away  for  dear  life  upon 
variations  to  a  siinple  waltz,  until  poor  Artaria  had 
three  and  thirty  to  print,  and  begged  him  for  heaven's 
sake  to  stop;  —  no,  when  such  a  man  pours  forth  all  his 
iudividuaUty  in  his  compositions,  gloom  cannot  be  his 
prevailing,  ever-pervading  characteristic. 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  Symphonies.  The  First 
full  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  written  iu  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, a  beautiful  composition,  but  giving  little  earnest  of 
its  successors.  The  Second,  in  D,  grand,  nol)le,  inspiring. 
The  Third,  the  Eroica,  mighty,  triumphant,  glorious,  all 
but  the  second  movement,  and  this  tlie  outpourino-  of  the 
wo  and  despair  of  tyrant-crushed  millions.  The  Fourth, 
an  outpouring  of  joy  and  happiness.  The  Fifth,  the 
history  of  those  awful  conflicts  of  the  soul,  at  the  time 
when  he  says  himself:  "  It  wanted  little,  that  I  myself 
had  taken  my  life."  Here  truly  is  gloom,  thick  dark- 
ness which  knows  no  light, —  but  oh,  what  a  morning 
rises  triumphant  over  that  gloom,  when  in  the  closing 
movement  that  sublime  song  bursts  in  of  triumph  and 
unspeakable  joy !     The  Sixth,  the  Pastorale,  pure  hap- 


piness; the  dance  of  the  peasants  so  eomic  that  none 
other  could  have  introduced  it  without  marring  the  per- 
fect beauty  of  the  wdiole.  The  Seventh,  the  principal 
theme  of  the  first  movement  light  and  sparkling  as  a 
fountain  of  crystal,  then  the  very  depths  of  melancholy, 
and  finally  a  theme  of  almost  extravagant  joyousness. 
The  Eighth,  one  rminterrapted  flow  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer. The  Ninth,  joy  so  great  that  it  finds  vent  in  tears ; 
written  in  D  minor,  and  when  even  he,  Beethoven,  finds 
all  the  powers  of  instrumentation  too  feeble  to  express 
bis  emotions  fully,  he  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  human  voice 
and  adds  recitative,  solo,  chorus,  with  a  text  from  Schil- 
ler's innuortal  "  Ode  to  Joy." 

And  yet  Beethoven  could  be  gloomy !  No  other  man 
ever  so  explored  the  dai^kest  regions  of  harmony.  At 
the  same  time  I  know  no  instance,  where  another  has  so 
depicted  in  music  happiness  too  great  for  utterance.  I 
think  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  an  invariable  rule  with 
the  operatic  composers  best  known  in  this  country,  to 
express  joy  and  happiness  by  the  free  use  of  all  the  in- 
struments in  the  orchestra.  The  greater  the  joy  the 
gi'eater  the  noise.  Look  at  Rossini,  the  greatest  of  the 
Italians,  closing  an  aria  with  more  braying  of  trumpets 
than  Mozart  or  Beethoven  need  in  bringing  a  Symphony 
to  a  conclusion.  A  certain  succession  of  huge  chords 
being  as  much  a  characteristic  of  an  Italian  cadence,  as 
the  jerk  from  the  second  or  the  seventh  into  the  tonic  is 
of  tliose  of  Handel. 

In  "  Fidelio,"  the  excitement  and  sympathy  of  the 
auditor  is  wound  up  actually  to  a  painful  height,  in  the 
scene  where  the  devoted  wife  finds  Florestan  starving  in 
the  lowest  dungeon  of  the  fortress,  and  Pizarro  comes 
with  his  dagger  to  put  an  end  to  the  captive's  sufferings. 
At  this  point,  a  pin  dropped  might  be  heard  throughout 
the  house.  Pizarro  raises  his  weapon  for  the  blow  — 
Leonora  rushes  between  the  ruffian  and  her  husband. 
The  blow  is  suspended  for  an  instant.  "  Who  are  you 
that  dares  arrest  my  hand?"  —  "His  wife!"  Pizarro 
siezes  her,  tears  her  away  again,  raises  the  dagger  —  no 
earthly  power  can  save  poor  Florestan  —  hark !  iu  the 
distance  the  sound  of  the  signal  trumpet  —  the  prime 
minister  has  arrived,  Florestan  is  saved.  The  husband 
and  w^fe  rush  into  each  other's  arms.  Not  a  word,  not 
a  sound  for  a  moment  —  but  calm,  still,  perfectly  heaven- 
ly music  steals  out  from  the  orchestra  —  'tis  happiness 
too  great  for  utterance.  And  now  it  swells  and  deepens, 
and  Florestan  and  Leonora  find  words,  and  all  that 
human  heart  has  felt  of  the  fruition  of  earthly  happiness 
finds  utterance  in  that  wonderful  finale  of  Beethoven's 
only  Opera! 
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Postage.  By  the  new  law  which  went  into  effect 
on  the  SOtli  ult.,  the  postage  on  the  "  Journal  of  Music," 
as  we  understand  it,  is  twenty-six  cents  a  year  to 
places  within  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  or  thirteen 
cents  if  paid  in  advance;  and  double  these  rates  to  places 
without  the  State.  To  post-ofHces  within  the  county 
(i.  e  in  Chelsea,  North  Chelsea,  and  Winthrop,)  there 
will  be,  as  at  present,  no  charge  for  postage. 

[13='  We  can  supply  all  numbers  of  the  First  Volume, 
now  complete,  from  the  beginning.    Price,  one  dollar. 


The  Fourteenth  and  Last  Afternoon  Concert. 

We  deem  the  closing  concert  of  the  "  Ger- 
mania  Serenade  Band  "  worthy  of  especial  notice. 
It  proved  more  triumphantly  than  ever  what  can 
be  realized  in  the  performance  of  the  higher 
order  of  orchestral  music,  by  a  right  organization 
and  discipline  of  the  resident  material.  We  are 
by  no  means  alone  in  the  opinion  that  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  we  listened  to  the  best  that  ever 
yet  has  been  accomplished  by  a  Boston  orchestra ; 
— -we  mean  of  course  in  the  quality  of  the  per- 
formance, and  not  in  the  scale  of  magnitude.  It 
was  so  far  our  most  encouraging  sample  of  do- 
mestic manufacture.     And  as  it  was  the  last  ap- 


pearance for  the  present, — and  there  is  some 
cause  to  fear,  forever — of  the  little  orchestra 
which  seems  so  accidentally  and  happily  to  have 
grown  into  its  present  shape,  having  commenced 
with  merely  eking  out  the  summer  concert  force 
of  Mr.  Sehnapp's  serenade  brass  band,  we  wish 
to  make  as  permanent  as  we  can  the  impression 
of  its  last  rich  strains,  in  the  hope  that  the  recol- 
lection thereof  may  yet  rescue  the  little  orchestra 
from  its  ephemeral  doom. 

The  programme,  though  it  contained  no  Sym- 
phony, was  rich  and  sound  and  varied.  It  had 
been  arranged  to  open  with  a  light  piece,  mainly 
by  way  of  prelude  to  ensure  perfect  tune  and 
temper  in  the  Oheron  overture.  But  the  mourn- 
ful event  of  the  week  dictated  the  substitution  of 
something  more  solemn,  and  a  more  fitting  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead  could 
not  have  been  rendered  by  the  musicians,  than 
the  short  requiem  piece,  for  four  trombones,  the 
Amplius,  which  was  first  played  at  Beethoven's 
funeral.  Its  deep,  dark,  massive  chords  were 
impressively  rendered  by  those  unearthly  brass 
tones,  and  reached  the  hearts  of  all  that  crowded 
audience.  Such  music  was  Beethoven-like  and 
Webster-like. 

The  overture  to  Oberon  was  more  delicately 
and  spiritedly  rendered  than  on  the  occasion 
already  noted  by  a  white  line,  at  Miss  Fairfield's 
concert.  This  performance  was  fully  equal  to 
the  "  Germanians  " ;  and  it  is  no  mean  triumph 
to  have  reached  their  level  in  a  few  instances, 
although  the  j'ounger  orchestra  is  as  yet  by  no 
means  so  well  armed  for  all  emergencies  as  its 
older  model.  Mr.  Suck's  Andante  for  violin  was  a 
composition  of  substantial  character,  full  of  force 
and  beauty,  richly  instrumented  for  the  orchestra, 
with  a  predominance  of  mellow  sunset  tints  from 
the  reed  instruments,  and  worthy  to  be  men- 
tioned as  in  happy  contrast  with  the  mechanical 
tours  cle  force  so  often  inflicted  on  our  patience 
in  the  shape  of  violin  fantasias.  Donizetti  was 
represented  in  a  favorable  light  by  the  deeply 
tragic  finale  to  Lucia,  rendered  with  almost  in- 
credible truth  and  beauty,  and  indeed  pathos,  by 
the  brass  instruments. 

The  second  part  opened  with  an  overture  new 
to  Boston  ears,  Les  deux  Journees,  by  Germans 
called  Die  Wassertrdger,  by  Cherubini.  It  is 
truly  an  overture  of  the  first  class,  one  of  the 
grand  overtures,  fit  to  be  mentioned  with  Fidelio 
and  Egmont  and  Iphigenia  and  Don  Juan.  And 
it  was  grandly  played.  Its  impression  was  ex- 
tremely solemn,  as  indeed  a  good  part  of  the 
music  had  been  so  far,  and  therefore  fortunately 
in  harmony  with  the  general  key  of  feeling 
throughout  the  community  just  now.  Then  came 
that  Two-Part  Song  of  Mendelssohn,  newly 
arranged  by  Mr.  Suck  for  orchestra.  In  the  first 
verse  the  voice  parts  were  represented,  (as  in  the 
other  arrangement  so  admired  at  Mile.  Lehmann's 
concert)  by  the  two  trumpets  of  Messrs.  Schnapp 
and  Rimbach;  in  the  other  verses  they  were 
taken  up  by  reeds.  The  whole  effect  was  fully 
as  fine  as  before. 

Quite  a  novelty  now  followed  in  the  Concertino 
for  four  violins,  (Messrs.  Suck,  Weinz,  Eichler 
and  A.  Endres),  with  orchestral  accompaniment, 
composed  by  L.  Maurer.  The  long  orchestral 
introduction  was  rich  and  impressive,  and  there 
was  great  beauty  and  wealth  of  invention  in  the 
several  movements  and  variations  which  succeed- 
ed by  the  quartet.     Only  the  jocose  rondo  toward 
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the  end,  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  end,  the 
theme  starting  up  again  and  again  to  renew  dis- 
cussion long  after  it  seemed  logically  settled.  The 
Waltz  piece,  which  came  last,  Harmonie  Tanze, 
by  J.  Pfeiffer,  was  bi'ight  and  vigorous,  and  as 
felicitous  a  fancy  as  ever  came  from  Strauss,  or 
Lanner,  or  Labitzky. 

Besides  the  excellence  which  this  orchestra  has 
acquired  in  playing,  with  its  salutary  stimulus  to 
other  orchestras,  it  has  introduced  to  us  in  these 
fourteen  concerts  a  goodly  number  of  new  pieces 
of  the  higher  kinds  of  music.  New  to  us,  we 
mean.  To  it  we  owe  Gluck's  overture  to  Iphige- 
nia,  as  well  as  this  of  Cherubini ;  also  the  noble 
Symphony  of  Franz  Schubert  and  one  of  the 
best  of  Haydn's,  besides  arrangements  from 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  &c.  This 
was  good  fruit  from  so  modest  a  beginning. 


XI' 


Mme.  Alboni's  Third  Concert. 

The  last  was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  three, 
and  was  attended  by  a  crowded  audience.  The 
new  pieces  of  Alboni  were  the  Di  Placer  from 
La  Gazza  Ladra,  admirably  sung,  as  she  sings  all 
of  the  Rossini  music ;  and  a  piece  of  variations, 
written  expressly  for  her,  by  Sig.  Arditi,  called 
"  Musical  Difficulties  Solved  ;"  an  astonishingly 
difficult  piece,  and  calculated  to  bring  out  all  the 
peculiarities  of  her  voice  and  power.  Truly  we 
had  not  believed  that  human  voice  could  make 
its  way  rejoicingly  and  rapidly  and  safely  through 
such  labyrinths  and  leaps  of  melody.  It  was  all 
done  with  the  ease  and  freshness  of  nature,  and 
with  the  perfectness  of  art.  "  Rich  and  rare 
were  the  gems  she  wore."  She  wore  this  vocal 
jewelry  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  her,  as  much  so  as 
the  costly  diamonds  on  her  breast.  Not  having 
yet  heard  Sontag,  we  know  no  equal  and  no  rival 
to  Alboni  in  such  variation  singing. 

In  the  second  part  we  heard  the  Casta  Diva 
with  about  the  same  feeling  as  before ;  that  is, 
with  more  admiration  that  she  could  so  sing  it 
than  feeling  of  the  music  newly  kindled  by  her. 
Her  part  was  elegantly  given  in  the  Zitii,  zitti 
trio  from  "  The  Barber  "  ;  Sangiovannl's  part  was 
well  too ;  but  as  a  whole  the  thing  was  nearly 
spoiled  by  the  coarse,  buffoonish  imitations  of  her 
melodic  phrases  by  the  buffo,  Roveee.  The 
summer  night's  glow  and  soft  sparkle  of  the  mu- 
sic itself  was  what  saved  it.  The  Non  piu  mesta 
was  again  splendidly  sung,  and  in  answer  to  the 
enthusiastic  encore,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
welcome  than  the  Brindisi :  11  Segreto,  so  suited 
to  her  epicurean  and  voluptuous  voice  and  style. 
In  this  she  was  gracefully  accompanied  by  San- 
giovanni  at  the  piano.  Her  liquid  trill  again  was 
sensuous  ecstasy  itself. 

The  overtures,  (too  unimportant  a  matter,  it 
would  seem,  to  be  named  in  the  programme,) 
were  of  the  most  nondescript  and  forcible-feeble 
character,  and  allowed  Sig.  Arditi  full  swing  in 
his  propensity  to  lay  on  the  lash.  One  of  them, 
we  are  told,  was  by  Flotow,  and  ended  with  a 
noisy  brass  passage  much  in  the  "  Hail  Columbia  " 
vein.  The  Spanish  duet :  "  The  Mulateers,"  be- 
tween Sangiovanni  and  Kovere  was  a  very  pretty, 
humorous  thing,  almost  as  quaint  in  its  way  as 
the  dance  called  Jota  Arragonese.  Of  the  other 
songs,  tenor  and  buffo,  we  do  not  retain  any  very 
particular  impression. 

Alboni's  singing  is  of  the  du7n  vivimus  vivamus 
order,  the  joy  of  the  present  moment,  the  harmo- 


nious luxury  of  sense  fresh  to  all  that  there  is 
bright  and  beautiful.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  "  a 
tear  in  her  voice."  It  is  eminently  expressive, 
and  seems  to  express  with  perfect  ease  and 
smoothness  all  and  even  more  than  the  singer 
seems  to  yearn  to  utter.  If  anything,  she  sings 
ioo  easily,  too  smoothly  ;  it  would  be  more  inter- 
esting did  the  feeling  and  the  aspiration  seem  to 
struggle  somewhat  for  expression,  as  in  Bee- 
thoven's music,  (to  go  to  that  analogy  instead  of 
to  another  singer).  With  Alboni's  singing  all 
seems  accomplished,  and  nothing  left  behind, 
nothing  in  reserve,  as  in  the  sensuous  completeness 
of  Rossini's  music.  No  wonder  therefore  that  the 
spell  haunts  you  not  much  after  you  have  left  the 
concert  room.  You  have  not  been  profoundly 
moved,  excited  to  new  aspiration,  made  to  feel 
the  Infinite  within  you  and  impressed  by  the 
great  mystery  of  life.  You  have  had  an  exqui- 
site enjoyment,  but  have  not  carried  home  a 
spiritual  influence.  We  marvel  how  it  is  that 
certain  critics  call  this  singing  warm,  while  that  of 
Jenny  Lind,  for  instance,  was  to  them  so  intellec- 
tually cold  and  uninspired  with  feeling.  But, 
as  we  have  long  been  convinced,  comparisons  of 
this  sort  are  idle.  Either  singer  is  of  course 
warmest  to  the  ears  that  happen  to  be  most  con- 
genial ;  and  there  are  two  experiences  of  lack  of 
warmth ;  one  in  those  who  demand  less,  and  one 
in  those  who  demand  more.  The  character  that 
has  most  and  deepest  feeling  will  often  seem  the 
coldest  and  the  most  reserved  to  those  who  ask 
but  little  feehng  and  to  have  that  little  always 
openly  and  unreservedly  expressed. 

With  this  confession  we  can  still  admire  Alboni 
as  a  great  singer,  one  of  the  greatest.  Perhaps 
she  is  more  perfect  in  her  kind,  than  either  Lind 
or  Sontag  are  in  theirs.  But  the  mistake  of  com- 
mon criticism  is  in  measuring  difference  of  spheres 
by  difference  of  degrees.  At  all  events,  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  such  an  artist  as  Alboni  is  one 
which  we  would  never  willingly  forego. 


New  England  School  or  Design  for 
Women. — By  the  advertisement  in  another  col- 
umn it  will  be  seen  that  this  excellent  institution 
is  already  prepared  to  take  orders  for  Lithography 
and  Wood-cuts,  to  be  executed  by  its  pupils.  The 
Annual  Report,  now  before  us,  shows  that  the 
first  year's  progress  fully  equals  the  anticipations 
of  its  founders.  The  number  of  pupils  has  av- 
eraged seventy  throughout  the  year,  and  want  of 
room  (now  remedied)  has  prevented  the  receiving 
of  a  larger  number.  Regretting  that  we  cannot 
give  the  whole  Report,  we  extx-act  the  following 
passages. 

"  To  extend  the  sphere  of  employment  for 
Women,  by  opening  to  them  a  new  and  profita- 
ble occupation  fitted  to  develop  their  minds  and 
talents,  was  the  first  object  which  the  founders  of 
this  institution  proposed.  To  aid  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  by  furnishing  new  and  val- 
uable designs  for  all  fabrics  to  which  design  is 
applicable,  is  a  hardly  less  important  purpose  in- 
timately connected  with  the  former;  while  the 
elevation  of  taste,  through  a  more  thorough  study 
of  nature,  and  a  more  skilful  use  of  forms  and 
colors,  is  a  result  so  inevitable  from  the  means 
employed  to  ensui-e  success  in  our  other  aims,  as 
to  render  our  enterprise  as  interesting  to  the  art- 
ist as  to  the  manufacturer  and  philautbroijist." 

"  The  large  pecuniary  assistance  furnished  at 
the  outset  by  manufacturers,  proves  then-  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  project,  and  more  ex- 
tended inquiries  show  the  almost  unlimited  de- 
mand which  exists  for  designs  in  various  styles. 


So  rapidly  have  the  manufacturers  of  New  Eng- 
land increased  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  fancy  to 
keep  pace  with  them.  As  Dr.  Franklin's  mother 
regretted  that  her  son  should  enter  the  over- 
crowded business  of  printing,  because  there  was 
already  one  newspaper  in  America,  so,  many 
ask  now,  '  Will  not  a  very  few  designers  soon 
overstock  the  market.'  We  would  mention,  in 
answer  to  this  question,  that  one  single  house  in 
Boston  employs  four  designers  constantly,  sending 
two  fresh  designs  to  their  mills  every  day.  When 
•n-c  remember  the  immense  amount  of  printed 
ealico^s  and  lawns,  mousselaine  de  laines,  ging- 
hams, shawls,  table  cloths,  paper  hanging,  oil 
cloth  for  floors  and  car  linings,  coach  lace,  &c., 
which  are  constantly  manufactured  and  whose 
value  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  excellence  of 
the  design,  to  "say  nothing  of  designs  for  furniture, 
china  and  glass  ware,  jewelry,  stucco  work,  iron 
railings  and  ornaments,  we  see  that  in  fitting  a 
woman  for  a  designer  we  ensure  to  her  an  ample 
field  and  a  sure  reward  for  talent  and  industry." 

"  All  the  pupils  on  entering  will  devote  several 
months  to  a  thorough  elementary  course  of  out- 
fine  geometric  drawing,  followed  by  drawing  from 
nature  and  casts,  instructions  in  botany,  &c.,  until 
the  pupils  themselves  and  their  instructors  can 
judge  of  their  capacities  for  higher  branches. 
They  will  then  select  the  peculiar  department 
they  wish  to  enter  and  follow  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion especially  adapted  to  it.  In  their  present 
instructors  the  Committee  have  thus  far  found 
their  hopes  fully  realized  ;  they  propose  to  retain 
them,  and  to  procure  the  best  practical  talent  in 
the  specific  branches,  which  the  means  placed  at 
their  disposal  will  allow." 

"  Up  to  this  time  the  training  of  the  pupils 
has  been  altogether  elementary,  but  the  School 
begins  to  be  in  a  position  to  advertise  for  under- 
taking work  of  various  kinds ;  such  as  wood  en- 
graving and  lithography,  designing  for  paper 
hangings,  car  linings,  table  cloths,  and  other  man- 
ufactures ;■  and  the  best  instruction  that  can  be 
procured  will  be  given  in  designing  for  calicoes 
and  de  laines,  the  most  important  and  difficult 
branches.  The  demand  for  this  labor  is  very 
great  and  constantly  increasing ;  the  only  prob- 
lem is  to  educate  artists  who  can  meet  it." 


H^  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Eeddiiig  and  Co. 
for  a  pleasing  lithograph  of  Henkiette  Sontag.  Cop- 
ies may  be  purchased  at  their  counter  for  the  low  price 
of  25  cents. 


Musical  Review. 

Robert  Schumann.  Album  for  young  Pian- 
ists. Nos.  2  and  3.  Reprint  by  Geo.  P.  Reed 
&  Co.     Boston. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  proving  the  desire  in  our 
community  to  make  acquaintance  with  music  that  has 
new  and  real  meaning,  that  some  250  copies  of  the  first 
number  of  the  Album,  as  reprinted  here,  were  sold  in 
the  first  week.  I\Ir.  Keed's  edition  is  an  exact  fac- 
simile of  the  Geiman,  vignette  and  all ;  the  (5nly  blem- 
ish is  that  the  division  of  what  was  originally  one  into 
four  parts  is  made  too  permanent  by  repeating  each  time 
the  vignette  ou  the  back  side  of  a  page  of  music.  But 
never  mind,  the  music  is  all  there !  We  have  already 
told  what  charming,  characteristic  little  poems  these 
short  pieces  are.  The  first  number  contained  the  sim- 
plest of  them;  these  last  two  sets  increase  in  difliculty, 
yet  the  hardest  are  so  easy  and  so  short  as  to  ensure  the 
contempt  of  the  finger  magicians  of  the  fashionable 
school  of  piano-playing.  It  is  for  style,  and  meaning 
and  real  artistic  beauty  that  they  claim  regard,  and  not 
for  any  ad  capiandmn  qualities,  or  for  teaching  any  new 
slight  of  hand  to  the  aforesaid  virtuosos.  These  are 
modest  little  pieces  to  enrich  the  home  of  any  young 
pianist,  who  would  command  some  of  the  real  influence 
of  select  music,  without  mastering  great  mechanical 
difliculties. 

In  these  two  sections  of  the  Album  we  find  the  deli- 
cate, warm,  blithe  "  Spring  Song;"  the  exquisitely  sim- 
ple and  sad  "  First  Loss;"  the  " Reaper's  Song,"  which 
Mr.  Suck  so  appropriately  arranged  for  the  reed  insti'u- 
ments  of  his  summer  orchestra;    then  the  MeitersliicJc 
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(horseback  piece)  in  which  the  distant  tramp,  swelling 
nearer  and  louder,  is  full  of  the  marvellous,  as  is  that 
other  wild,  ballad-hke  piece,  called  the  "  Stranger  JIan," 
in  which  the  teiTor  of  children  seems  depicted.  There 
is  the  "  Harvest  Song,"  too,  and  "  Kecollection,"  and 
the  "  War  Song,"  and  the  "  Vintage  Song,"  graceful  as 
the  tendrils  of  the  vine  itself;  and  "  Sheherazade  "  and 
"  Mignon"  embalm  recollections  of  Arabian  Nights  and 
Goethe;  atid  choicest  of  all,  the  pieces  whose  only  titles 
are  three  stars,  as  iDdicating  some  more  private,  sacred 
meaning. . 

The  Tuner's  Guide.  A  complete  treatise  on  tun- 
ing the  Piano-Forte,  Organ,  §-c.  Boston :  O. 
Ditson.  New  York :  Gould  &  Berry.  72 
pages,  16  mo. 

This  very  useful  little  volume  does  not  belie  nor  fall 
short  of  the  profession  of  its  title  page.  It  does  contain 
clear  and  complete  instructions  in  the  art  of  tuning,  so 
far  as  our  present  keyed  instruments  are  capable  of  per- 
fect tune;  that  is,  upon  the  accepted  principle  of  leni- 
perameni.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for  the  more  conscien- 
tious ears  of  our  Con-espondent  "  E.  H.,"  and  the  in- 
ventors of  the  "  Euharmonic  Organ."  Tlie  object  of 
the  book  is  practical,  and  simply  suited  to  the  present 
requirements  of  a  musical  life,  without  anticipating  the 
mathematically  perfect  era  of  our  friends.  It  "  conveys, 
in  the  simplest  and  most  intelligible  manner,  the  knowl- 
edge, both  theoretical  and  practical,  necessary  to  enable 
any  one  to  tune  his  own  insLrumeni.''^  The  only  science 
presupposed  in  the  reader  is  an  understanding  of  the 
terms,  unison,  octave,  perfect  Jiftlis,  mnjor  thirds,  &c. 

The  system  explained  and  reduced  to  practice  is  that 
of  Equal  Temperament,  which  is  mathematically  demon- 
strated in  the  second  part  of  the  work.  Other  modes  of 
temperament,  as  that  of  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  are  also 
more  or  less  explained.  The  book  is  anonymous,  but 
its  materials  have  been  carefully  collated  and  harmon- 
ized from  the  standard  treatises  of  Hamilton  and  others. 

To  the  theoretic  part  are  appended  copious  exercises 
and  examples  in  tuning;  a  minute  list  of  the  causes  of 
defects  in  pianos  (such  as  fa-ys  stickini/,  wires  jinjling,  &c.) 
with  their  remedies:  and  the  application  of  the  same 
principles  to  the  tuning  of  melodeons,  seraphines  and 
reed  organs. 

As  a  sample  of  the  style  of  the  book,  take  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  starting  point  in  the  process,  which 
is  the  tuning  the  two  strings  of  the  same  note  in  unison : 

"  Supposing  the  instrumenr  to  be  in  tune,  let  the  student 
place  his  tuning  liamuier  upon  one  of  the  pfgs,  or  i-ttui,  round 
wiiich  the  strings  are  coiled — say,  upou  one  of  the  strings 
belonging  to  the  note  0,  and  turn  the  hamnier  a  little  cow.ard& 
the  left,  so  a.s  to  relax  the  string,  and  thereby  depress  or  flatten 
its  piteh.  If  we  now  strike  the  note  C,  the  collision  of  the 
two  dissimilar  notes  will  produce  that  harsh  and  jarring  effect 
which  we  are  sensible  of  when  we  touch  a  note  that  is  much 
out  of  tune.  Let  him  then  turn  the  liammer  to  the  right, 
gently  and  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees ;  and  if  he  listen 
attentively,  he  will  observe  that,  as  the  pitch  of  the  two  strings 
approaches  more  and  more  nearly  towards  coincidence,  he  will 
at  first  hear  a  number  of  strong  and  rapid  pulsations  or  beats, 
which,  as  the  coincidence  becomes  greater,  will  succeed  each 
other  more  and  more  slowly,  till  they  degenerate  into  mere 
gentle  undulations  or  waves ;  and  these,  as  we  proceed,  will  at 
length  disappear,  and  give  place  to  one  steady,  pure,  and  con- 
tinuous sound,  when  the  two  strings  will  be  perfectly  in 
unison  to  each  other.  This  progression  from  a  mere  confused 
and  jarring  sound  to  strong  beats,  first  quicker  and  then 
slower,  .and  from  these  again  to  smooth  and  gentle  wavings, 
and,  ultimately,  to  one  pure  and  uninterrupted  sound,  must 
be  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  ear  and  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent ;  as  these  gradations  are  the  meciianical  means  upon 
which  the  artof  tuning  depends,  and.  without  a  distinct  per- 
ception of  them  through  their  various  degrees,  it  is  morally 
impossible,  even  with  the  finest  musical  ear,  to  tune  a  piano- 
forte tolerably." 

Take,  too,  the  following  definition  of  "  Tempera- 
ment": 

"  In  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  tem-perament  denotes 
a  small,  and,  to  the  ear,  almost  imperceptible,  deviation 
from  the  absolute  purity  of  intervals,  which  is  rendered  ne- 
cessary in  practice  by  the  v.arious  relations  in  which  musical 
sounds  may  be  employed  both  in  harmony  and  melody. 

"  In  a  more  limited  sense,  temperament  denotes  that  arrange- 
ment of  a  system  of  musical  sounds,  in  which  a  minute  quau- 
tity  is  abstracted  from  the  original  purity  or  magnitude  of 
some  or  most  of  the  intervals  which  may  be  formed  by  them, 
in  order  that  alt  the  sounds  of  the  system" may  be  so  connected, 
that  eacti  one  m.ay  not  only  form  serviceable  intervals  with  all 
the  rest,  but  also  that  each  one  may  be  employed  as  the  root 
of  a  major  or  minor  scale,  every  note  of  which  shall  preserve 
the  due  relation  of  intervals  with  regard  to  each  root." 

B.  F.  Baker   and  L.   II.    Southard.     The 

Union  Glee  Book :  consisting  of  Glees,  Quartets 
and  Part   Songs.      Boston :    Ilcnry   Toknan. 
pp.  104. 
This  is  a  nice  little  collection,  in  which  you  may  find 


"  treasures  old  and  new."  Many  of  the  pieces  .are  de- 
signed tor  social,  family  use,  and  consist  of  favorite  songs 
well  h.armonized,  such  as  the  Jo  preghero  per  te  from 
Lucia,  Spohr's  "  jMinona,"  &C:  Others  may  be  sung 
either  with  a  mere  quartet  of  voices,  or  in  full  chorus, 
like  that  noble  Glee,  of  Mr.  Southard's,  to  words  from 
Ossian:  "When  thou,  0  Stone,"  Kreutzer's  "  Chapel," 
or  the  ligliter  "  Barcarolle,"  by  Mr.  Southard,  "  When 
o'er  lake  and  forest  streaming,  by  Mr.  Baker,  &c.,  &c. 
There  is  an  agreeable  mixture  of  old  and  new,  of  Italian 
Opera,  German  Part  Song,  and  English  Glee,  as  well  as 
of  gravity  and  gaj'ety,  sentiment  and  simple  love  of  life 
and  nature.  For  the  multiplication  both  of  pieces  and 
of  collections  of  this  character,  there  is  more  good  cause 
than  for  the  multi|jlicatiou  of  Psalm  tunes;  and  we  trust 
that  this  pleasant  little  addition  to  the  stock  of  social 
music  will  be  appreciated.  Both  the  words  and  notes 
are  clearly  and  hand.soraely  printed. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

liOCOl. 

Mlle.  Cakoune  Lehmann,  our  readers  will  he 
pleased  to  see,  announces  her  second  concert  at  the  Melo- 
deon  this  evening.  The  programme  is  a  fine  one  and  will 
exhibit  the  Danish  (now  our  own)  cantatrice  in  a  variety 
of  styles  of  music,  including  her  great  piece,  the  Prayer 
and  Scena  from  "  Der  Freyschhtz,"  which  is  made  the 
closing  piece.  Besides  this,  she  is  to  sing  a  Scena  and 
Aria  from  Meyerbeer's  PropJiete,  Rossini's  Una  voce  poco 
fa,  and  an  air  from  Donizetti's  "  Crusaders."  Tho  over- 
tures, by  the  same  well-selected  orchestra  as  before,  are 
those  to  Egmont  and  to  Fra  Diavolo.  Mr.  Perabeau 
will  play  Weber's  Concert-Stuch,  and  Mr,  Eiha  part  of 
one  of  David's  violin  concertos. 

A  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster will  be  introduced  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
concert: — namely,  Beethoven's  Dirge,  for  four  trombones, 
the  same  referred  to  in  our  notice  of  the  concert  of  last 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

The  New  Music  Hall  will  be  inaugurated  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  Nov.  20th,  by  a  brilliant  concert. 
Mme.  Alboki  has  been  engaged  for  that  occasion  at  an 
expense  of  $1200.  She  will  sing  three  times,  in  music 
of  her  tln-ee  great  countrymen,  Eossini,  Bellini  and  Don- 
izetti. On  the  other  hand,  the  four  great  Gei-man  Ora- 
torio composers,  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven  and  Men- 
delssohn, are  to  be  represented  in  a  chorus  each,  includ- 
ing of  course  the  sublime  "  Hallelujah,"  performed  by 
our  oratorio  societies.  Overtures  of  Mozart  and  Weber, 
parts  of  Symphonies  by  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  by  the 
Musical  Fund  orchestra;  German  part-singing  by  the 
"  Liedertafel,"  under  Mr.  Kreissmann,  and  other  items 
not  yet  fully  settled,  will  add  to  the  variety,  and  the 
whole  feast  will  illustrate  a  goodly  number  of  the  greater 
lights  among  composers,  as  well  as  bring  out  the  force  of 
all  our  principal  societies.  We  hope  next  week  to  be 
able  to  announce  the  bill  entire. 

The  staging  from  the  inside  of  the  Hall  was  taken 
down  this  week,  and  the  effect  to  the  eye  has  been  one 
of  unexampled  harmony  of  form  and  color.  A  trial  of 
its  acoustic  virtues  by  a  few  voices  with  piano  has  shown 
that  it  is  easy  to  sing  in,  and  that  sounds  come  out  with 
gi-eat  richness  .and  fulness ;  but  the  reverberation  between 
floor  and  ceiling,  unavoidable  in  all  large  empty  halls, 
witliout  seats,  made  this  of  course  anything  but  a  true 
trial. 

We  had  designed  to  give  a  full  description  of  the  hall, 
and  history  of  the  enterprise  now  crowned  with  such 
beautiful  result;  but  for  want  of  room  we  must  postpone 
it  till  next  week. 

With  great  pleasure  we  announce  the  an-ival  from 
Germany  of  Mr.  Otto  Dresel,  a  pianist  .and  composer 
of  the  higher  order,  who  formerly  in  New  York  lield 
rank  with  Tiram,  Kackeraann  and  Scharfenberg.  We 
have  truly  needed  such  an  artist  and  such  a  teacher 
among  us.  Those  who  have  read  the  papers  upon  Chopin 
in  our  colunms,  will  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
his  most  delicate  and  deep  music  from  the  hands  of  an 
authentic,  passionate  interpreter.  Mr.  Dresel,  too,  is 
equally  at  home  in  the  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mo 
zart,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Robert  Franz,  &o.,  which, 
as  well  as  his  own  tone-poems,  he  possesses  in  his  muid 
and  fingers.    Mr.  D.  is  a  gentleman  of  superior  general 


oidture  and  refinement.  He  is  not  a  mere  finger  virtuoso, 
but  one  who  makes  the  piano  a  means  and  not  an  end. 
His  intention  is  to  reside  in  Boston  and  give  instruction ; 
and  to  no  one  can  we  more  confidently  commend  those 
who  would  become  initiated  into  the  genuine  and  endur- 
ing classics,  old  and  new,  that  have  been  written  for  our 
common  parlor  instrument. 

Mk.  Louis  Eackemasn,  we  are  sorry  to  learn,  has 
renounced  his  plan  of  leaving  England  to  reside  in 
Boston. 

Mr.  Teexkle,  wdiose  Card  may  be  found  in  another 
column,  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  our 
musical  public  as  a  teacher  of  the  piano.  He  has  at- 
tained great  skill  as  a  pianist,  both  in  the  classical  and 
new  school  music,  is  a  modest  and  refined  gentleman, 
and  has  that  true  musical  and  moral  sensibility  that 
distinguish  an  artist. 

MaiE.  Anna  Thillon  has  been  drawing  crowds  again 
for  two  weeks  at  the  Howard.  Her  chai"ni  of  person 
and  of  manner,  making  up  one  whole  with  her  slender, 
but  graceful  singing,  seems  to  be  always  popular.  Her 
pieces  so  far  have  been  the  Domino  Noir  and  La  Fille  tie 
Eegiment.     She  is  soon  to  appear  in  the  "  Enchantress." 


IhErtisemttitH. 


MJELiOWEON. 


Mademoiselle  CAEOLINE  LEHMANN 

HAS  the  honor  of  announcing  to   the  citizens  of  Boston 
that  her 

SECOND  GRAND  CONCERT 

will  take  place 

Tliis  CSaturday>   Evening,   October  30t1i, 

assisted  by  a  GRAND  OIICHESTRA,  selected  from  the  Musical 
Pund  Society,  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  and  other  resident 
artistes. 

Mr.  PERABEAU  will  perform  the  brilliant  "  Concert-StUck  " 
of  Weber,  for  Piano-Forte,  with  Orchestra. 

Director,  Mr.  AUGUST  FRIES. 

Tickets,  50  cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  Music  Stores 
and  principal  Hotels. 

Doors  open  at  7  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  8  precisely. 

AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 
TEACHEKS    OF    MUSIC, 

IT  Fi-aiikliii  Place,   Boston. 

octSO  tf 

MR.  J.  TRENKLE, 

RECENTLY  ARRIVED  FROM  GERUANY,  has  the  plea- 
sure to  inform  the  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  that  be 
will  give  INSTRUOTION  ON  THE  PIANO-FOltTE.  Eor 
terms  and  particulars,  inquire  at  Chickering's  and  Reed's 
music-stores.  4  4t 

I^ESSONS    IN    SINGING. 

JK.  SAIiOMONSKI  has  the  honor  to  announce  that, 
•  having  returned  to  the  city,  he  will  i-esume  his  profession, 
and  receive  pupils  in  Singing  and  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice. 
Application  may  be  made  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  or  at 
Mr.  Salomonski's  rooms.  No.  36  Oxford  Street.  4  tf 

LITHOGRAPHY  &  WOOD  ENGEAVING 

EXECUTED  at  the  NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN, 
Thorndike's  Building,  Summer  Street. 
Specimens  of  work  may  be  seen  at  the  School. 
Boston,  Oct.  25,  1852.  4  3t 

MADEMOISELLE    BAUMANN 

INFORMS  her  friends  and  the  public  that  she  has  returned 
to  Boston,  and  is  prepared  to  give  lessons  in  SINGING  and 
ON  THE  PIANO.     She  may  be  found  at  No.  4  Winter  Place, 
between  the  hours  of  9  and  1,  A.  M 
Mlle.  B-\D.M.ANN  has  permission  to  refer  to 
Mrs.  George  Ticknor,              Dr.  George  Derbt, 
Mrs.  Theo.  Chase,                    Dr.  Chas.  G.  Putnam,         ^ 
Mons.  ISNARD,                           P.  T.  Jackson,  Esq. 
14t 

Pianos  and  Melodeons  to  liet. 

OLIVER   DITSON, 

Music  Dealer,  115  Wasliington   St.,  Boston, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Soniphiues, 
and  Reed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value. 26  tf 

HEWS'    PATENT 

AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  iu  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distiuguished  Musical  Professors,  who  h.ave 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it  ■ 
in  high  terms.    The  attention  of  purchasers  .and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Was/irngton  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


EERS.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS, 

TEACHER   OF   THE 

PIANOFORTE,  SINGING  &,  GUITAR, 

2  Seneca  St.,  corner  Harrison  Avenue. 

MR,  De  RIBAS  ■will  trive  instruction  on  the  Oboe  and 
Flute.    Also  MUSIC  ARRANGED,  TRANSPOSED,   &c. 
Boston,  July  31.  Sm 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P-  REED  «fe  CO.  have  just  issued  anew  edifcion 
of  the  "  BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  ^24  to  S14  a  dozi*n. 

Pergolese's  celebrated  STABAT  RLATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newly  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lovers  of  good  music. 

The  Nighitnsaie^s  iS^esf,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichardt,  translated  by  Mr.  Thater  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.     Price,  ^Q  the  dozen. 

Also  Beyer's  New  Instructions  for  ike  Piano;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing^  by  Julius  Knorr,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.    Price,  ®2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Hatdn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Yon  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  coUection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  fbr  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.    tf 

<'TIie  liast  Singing  Book.*' 

THE    MELODIA    SACRA. 

Br  B.  F.  baker  and  A.  N.  JOHNSON. 

THIS  work  will  be  ready  about  the  first  of  August,  and  it 
is  believed  will  meet  the  real  wants  of  Music  Teachers, 
Music  Societies,  and  Choirs,  better  than  any  work  ever  pub- 
lished.   Besides  an  unsurpassed  collection  of 

METER    TUNES   AND    SET   PIECES, 
ib  will  contain  the 

"ORATORIO  OF  DAVID," 

simplified  for  the  use  of  Musical  Societies  and  Conventions, 
with  an  ORGAN  or  PIANO  FORTE  ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Also, 

FIFTY-FOUR    ORGAJV    EVTERIiUDES, 
by  GEORGE  F.  BRISTOW,  Organist  and  Musical  Director  at 
St.  John's  Church,  New  York,  and  a 

Protestant  Episcopal  Churcli  Service, 
by  H.  S.  CUTLER,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Boston. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  Collection  of 
Sacred  Music  SUPERIOR  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
published  in  this  country.  To  secure  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, orders  should  be  sent,  as  early  as  possible,  to 

A.  N.  JOHNSON,  36  School  Street^  Boston^  or 
W.  B.  BILLINGS,  8  Park  Place,  New   York. 
Price,  ®7  per  dozen.  20  tf 

NEW    ORGAN    VOLUNTARIES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

American  Church  Organ  Voluntaries. 

CAREFULLY  ARRANGED  expressly  for  the  use  of  Organ- 
ists who  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  extemporise 
with  ease,  by  H.  S.  Cutler,  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  A.  N.  Johnson,  Organist  at  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston.  These  Voluntaries  are  mostly  arranged  in  close  har- 
mony, and  can  readily  be  played  at  sight  by  th^e  who  can 
play  common  church  music.  They  are  specially  adapted  to 
American  church  service  with  regard  to  length,  &c.  and  are 
suflBcient  in  number  to  enable  any  Organist  to  use  them  ex- 
clusively if  desired.  Price  $1.  Forwarded  by  mail,  postage 
free,  for  :S1.25. 

Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

14    tf  36  School  St.,  opposite  City  Hall. 


Cn-Dflt}, 


A  BOSTON   LITERARY   JOURNAL, 

EDITED  BY  CHARLES  HALE. 
Puhlislied    Weekly    on    Saturdays. 

EACH  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  reading  matter, 
together  with  eight  pages  of  select  advertisements. 

The  principal  features  of  "  To-Day  "  are  —  articles  on  vari- 
ous suhjects  of  interest  at  the  present  time,  carefully  written  ; 
original  and  translated  stories;  historical  and  biographical 
narratives  ;  advance  extracts  from  books  preparing  for  publi- 
cation ;  short  and  faithful  notices  of  books  ;  early  announce- 
ments of  forthcoming  publications;  a  continued  list  of  new 
books ;  occasional  pieces  of  gor)d  poetry  ;  letters  of  travel  at 
home  and  abroad;  brief  paragraphs  of  foreign  and  domestic 
intelligence  and  gossip  ;  genei-al  notes  on  literature,  music, 
art,  and  the  drama,  &c.  &c.  It  is  designed  for  general  read- 
ing, for  no  particular  class  in  the  community,  but  to  meet  tho 
wishes  and  tastes  of  all  readei-s  of  sense  and  intelligence.  Its 
contents  are  consequently  varied  and  miscellaneous,  but  al- 
ways original  and  fresh, 

Terms. — Two  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance.  Single  num- 
bers five  cents  each.  Subscribers  in  Boston,  Cambridge  and 
Charlestown  can  have  their  numbers  left  at  their  residences,  if 
desired.  Back  numbers  from  the  beginning  can  be  furnished, 
and  copies  of  the  first  volume  (26  numbers)  bound  in  cloth  or 
paper. 

The  postage  on  *'  To-Day,"  is  at  the  lowest  newspaper  rate. 

Advertisements,  books,  communications,  &c.  may  be  left 
with  the  publishers.  Subscriptions  will  he  received  by,  and 
orders  should  bd  addressed  to,  the-publishers,  Reddisg  &  Co., 
8  State-street,  Boston. 

Dexter  &  Brother,  43  Ann-street,  General  Agents  in  New 

Aug.  14. 


MOOEE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 


'Ti8  (lie  laet  rose  ut  Bummer,  Leit  blooin-iiig         a  -  lone. 


THIS  book  has  more  real  charms  to  all  lovers  of  good  old 
airs  and  sweet  ballads,  than  all  the  modern  improvements 
In  music,  sonnets,  songs  and  ballads,  which  have  been  in- 
vented, written  or  conjmed  up,  for  the  last  fifth  of  a  century. 
— JVew  Orleans  BuUetin. 

These  beautiful  sonas  ivill  endure  until  music  itself  is  no 
more.— iVew  Orleans  Picayune. 

As  a  suiistantial  and  valuable  present  for  Christmas  and 
New  Tear's,  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  It.— Louisville 
Journal. 

A  complete  and  elegant  book  for  the  parlor  and  piano.— J/u- 
sical  Review. 

Criticism  on  the  contents  Is  superfluous.— ^s^monean. 

It  is  handsomely  got  out,  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  Moore, 
and  aiforded  at  a  marvellously  cheap  rate. — Boston  Courier. 

There  are  no  rough  parts,  no  jar  to  create  a  discord,  nothing 
to  mar  the  perfection  of  harmony  ;  but  all  is  given  in  one 
continued  exuberance  of  sentiment  and  melody. — Day  Book. 

These  songs  move  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  human  nature, 
and  the  music  can  never  lose  its  attractions. — LouisviUe  Evan- 
fjcUst. 

Moore's  Melodies  have  been  the  cradle  hymns  of  the  present 
generation,  and  the  sweet  echoes  of 

"  The  h;irp  lli;\t  once  through  Tara's  halls 
The  love  of  jnuaic  sheil  " 

will  thrill  the  breasts  of  the  children  of  the  future.— iVezo 
York  Evening  Mirror- 

The  sale  of  this  worlc  has  been  unequalled  by  any  similar 
one  ever  published.    It  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  Italian, 
French  and  Russian.  No  volume  of  music  issued  in  the  United 
States  has  been  so  freely  welcomed  or  so  much  in  demand. 
Published  by  OLIVER   DITSON, 

115  Washiufrton  Street,  Boston. 

Price  two  dollars ;  elegantly  embossed,  three  dollars. 

Sf/id  by  all  the  principal  Music  Dealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

NEW  JXTVENILE  SINGING  BOOK. 

THE  PESTALOZZIAN  SCHOOI.  SONG  BOOK, 
containing  a  Complete  Elementary  Course,  (in  which  a 
large  number  of  Popular  Airs  and  Tunes,  arranged  to  be  sung 
by  note,  are  employed  as  progressive  exercises,}  a  lar^e  collec- 
tion of  SCHOOL  SONGS,  together  with  a  full  variety  of 
HYMNS  and  SACRED  TUNES,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of 
Schools.  By  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  J.  C.  Johnson,  Author  of  Juvenile  Oratorios,  &c. 
This  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  any  Juvenile  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished. A  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  upon  tha  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents 
Published  by  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

36  School  St..  Boston. 


*^*  A.   N.   JOHNSON    respectfully  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  taken  the  new  store  No.  36  School  Street, 

(a  short  distance  ft'om  his  former  location  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,)  where  he  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  Music,  Sing- 
ing Books,  Piano  Fortes,  Reed  Organs,  Melodeons,  &c.  &c 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  executed.  1    tf 

L.   H.    SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEK     OF     MUSIC, 

365  "Waslxington  Street,  Boston. 

Oct.  16.  Sm 

N.   D.    COTTON, 

IMPOKTEK  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

]Vo.  13  Tremomt  Roir,  Boston. 

***    Wedding  and  Yisitmg  Cards  EugraTed  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

H.   S.   CUTLEE, 
Organist  at  the  CIihe'cIi  of  tlic  Advent. 

ADDRESS  — (Care  of  A.  N.  Johnson,)  No.  90  Ti-emoixt 
Street,   Boston.  22  tf 

H.   PERABEAU, 
PROFESSOR   OP   THE   PIANO -PORTE, 

No.    1   Jefferson  Place,    S.   Bennet   St. 

Boston,  Sept.  18.  24  8t 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR  OP  THE  PIANO -FORTE. 

ROOMS,   No.   1  Bulflncli,  corner  of  Court  Street.     Hours, 
from  12  to  2.    Letters  may  be  addressed  to  his  rooms,  or 


at  the  Revere  House. 


25  tf 


J.   CHICKERING, 

PIANO   FOKTE    MAIVUFACTUREK, 

334  "Washtugtou   Street,  Boston. 


Apr.  10. 


York. 


D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  344   'Washington   Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  ^  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10. tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

]Vo.  139  'W^asliiiigtou   Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  — for  the  use  of  Travelers  — of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 


EaiglisSft  Caffliedral  Music. 

THE  undersigned  are  about  forming  a  Cla.'is,  to  be  composed 
exc  lusively  of  boys,  whose  ages  do  not,  at  the  time  of  com- 
mencing, exceed  thirteen  years.  In  the  course  to  be  pursued 
by  this  Class,  particular  reference  will  be  had  to  Church 
Music.  When  pupils  shall  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
skill  in  reading.,  special  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Services  of  Tallis,  Purcell,  and  other  English  mas- 
ters. No  charge  for  tuition. 
For  further  particulars  apply  as  below. 

H.  S.  CUTLER, 
Organist  at  the  Chvrch  of  the  Advent. 
B.  F.  LEAVENS, 

Organist  at  Si.  PauVs. 

At  A.  N.  JOHNSON'S  Music  Store,  adjoining  the  Tremont 
Temple,  at  the  hours  of  12  M.  or  4  P.  M.  2  3t 

BostoBa  Musical  Fund  Society. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  respectfully  announce  to  the  Musical 
Public  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  that  the  SIXTH  SERIES 
OF  PUBLIC  PERFORMANCES  will  commence  at  the  ME- 
LODEON^  on  Friday,  Sept.  I7th,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Packages  of  Rehearsal  Tickets  of  four  each,  at  50  cents  per 
package,  and  Single  Tickets  at  25  cents  each,  may  be  obtained 
at  the  principal  Music  Stores  and  Hotels,  and  at  the  door  on 
the  afternoon  of  performance ;  also  Subscription  Tickets,  at 
®2  per  package  of  sis  each  for  the  Concerts,  which  will  com- 
mence at  the  New  Music  Hall  am  soon  as  completed. 

Associate  Members  are  respectfully  notified  that  their  Tick- 
ets are  ready  for  delivery  at  No.  4  Amory  Hall,  ns  also  all  the 
Tickets  above  named.  Per  order, 

24  tf  JOS.  N.  PIERCE,  Sec^ 

TBie  Mendelssolm  Quintette  €Bub 

RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  and 
its  vicinity,  that  during  this  their  FOURTH  SEASON, 
they  intend  giving  a  series  of 

EIGHT    CHAMBER    CONCERTS, 

to  take  place  regularly  once  a  fortnight,  on  the  most  suitable 
evening.  During  the  past  season  all  endeavors  b.ave  been 
made  to  render  their  Library  complete,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  render  their  Concerts  worthy  the  support  and  pa- 
tronage of  all  lovers  of  Music. 

The  Club  are  happy  to  announce  that  they  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  distinguished  Vocalist, 

M'DLLE  CAROLINE  LEHMANN, 

FROM  THE   GR.\ND   OPERA   IN   COPEXHAGEN, 

who  will  appear  in  their  Concerts  during  the  season.  They 
will  also  be  assisted  by  the  best  resident  and  foreign  talent 
available. 

Subscribers'  Tickets  for  the  Series,  Three  Dollars  each. 
Lists  may  be  found  at  all  tlie  MuBic  Stores  and  principal 
Hotels.  2  tf 

TSie  Oermania  Musical  Society 

RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  their  numerous  friends,  and 
the  public  in  genex'al,  that  it  is  tbeir  intention  to  remain 
the  coming  winter  iu  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  purpose  of 
giving,  during  this  period,  a  series  of  TEN  CONCERTS,  (one 
Concert  every  two  weeks,)  like  those  given  by  them  during  the 
last  winter,  in  this  city,  at  which  they  will  produce  the  mas- 
terworks  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Hatdn,  Mendelssohn, 
Spohr,  Meyerbeer,  Rosstwr,  &c.,  such  as  Symphonies,  Over- 
tures, Quartets,  Quintets,  and  selections  from  the  Italian  and 
German  Operas,  Solos  on  almost  every  instrument  used  in 
their  Orchestra,  and  a  judicious  portion  of  lighter  music. 

They  are  constantly  adding  to  their  already  large  Catalogue 
of  choice  Instrumental  Music,  the  latest  publications,  by 
which  they  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  entire  new  programmes 
for  every  Concert,  and  mostly  of  such  pieces  as  have  never 
before  been  performed  in  this  city. 

The  best  vocal  talent  available  will  be  engaged  for  the  Con- 
certs. MR.  ALFRED  JAELL,  the  celebrated  and  unrivalled 
Pianist,  will  perform  at  all  of  our  Concerts  for  the  whole 
season.  The  Concerts  will  be  given  at  the  splendid  NEW 
MUSIC  HALL,  entrance  on  Winter  sireet  and  Bumstead  place. 

A  package  containing  Thirty  Tickets,  to  be  transferable, 
and  be  used  at  any  of  the  Ten  Subscription  Concert-^,  ®10. 
Half  Packages,  Fifteen  Tickets,  ®5 

Subscription  Lists  to  be  found  at  the  Hotels  and  Music 
Stores.  23  tf 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 
A  Paper  of  Art  and  Literature, 

PUBLISHED   EVERY   SATURDAY, 

AT  21  SOHOOli  STREET,  BOSTON. 

$3  pel'  aiiuiou,  iu  aclvauce. 

ITS  CONTENTS  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time, — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  AV'orks 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad.  3.  A  Summary  of 
the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  parts  ;  gathered  from 
English,  German,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Cor- 
respondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instru- 
ments, theories  ;  on  Slusical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral, 
Social,  and  Religious  bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street,  &c, 
6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  .Esthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c.  — 
B.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  &c. 

[C7^  Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address,  (postpaid,)  J.  S    DWIGHT, 

21  School  Street,  Boston, 

RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  lines.)  or  less,  first  insertion,      .     .  3S0.50 
"  "  "  each  additional  inser.      .25 

For  a  sq^uare,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .     .        50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Dinigljt's  ^Quriinl  nf  Mm, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
21  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TWO   DOLLARS  PEK  ANNUM,   (IN  ADVANCE.) 

F(/r  Males  of  Advertising^  see  last  yage. 
Postage,  if  paid  in  advance,  for  any  distance  within 
tile  State,  tkirteen  cents  a  year;  if  not  in  advance,  twenlg- 
six  cents.    To  all  places  beyond  tlie  State,  double  these 
rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  Scliool  St. 
By  KEDDINO  &  CO.,  8  Slate  St. 
"    GliO.  P.  ItBED  &  CO.,  13  Iremont  Row. 
"    A.  M.  LELAND,  Providence,  R.  I. 
"    DEXTElt  &  BK0TO.ERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"    SCHAKFBNBElta  &  LUIS,  483  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
"    MASON  &  LAW,  23  Parle  Row,  Neio    York. 
"    G.  ANDRE,  229   Cliesliiut  St.,  PkUadelplda. 
"    P.  D.  BENTEEN,  Baltimore. 
"    COLBUKN  &  FIELD,   Cincinnati,   O. 
"   HOLBROOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  O. 

Persons  willing  to  become  Ai^ent.-;  for  procuring  siihscribers, 
especially  Music- Dealers  and  Teaclurs,  are  invited  to  correspond 
Willi  the  JEditor,  as  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  commissions  allowed. 

[Translated  for  this  Journal.] 

The  Overtui-e  to  Mozart's  "  Magic  Elute." 

BY   A.   OULIBICIIEFF. 

(CoDtiuued.) 
Great  in  all  things,  in  counterpoint  as  in  mel- 
ody, Mozart  must  naturally  have  preferred  to  the 
strict  Fugue  that  which  is  termed  the  free,  and 
which,  admitting  of  a  blending  of  the  two  oppo- 
site styles,  opened  an  unlimited  field  to  the  uni- 
versality of  his  genius.  His  finest  work  in  this 
kind  had  been  the  finale  to  the  Symphony  in  C 
(the  "  Jupiter  ").  Many  amateurs  find  all  fugues 
alike.  But  surely  no  one  will  maintain  that  of 
the  finale  to  the  Symphony,  nor  of  our  overture  ; 
for  these  two  works  no  more  resemble  one  another 
than  they  do  the  thousands  of  fugues,  which  have 
preceded  them  or  followed  them,  and  they  can 
only  be  compared  together  to  bring  out  their 
absolute  contrast  all  the  more.  The  finale  rests 
upon  four  rival  themes,  whose  combinations  irre- 
sistibly and  above  all  call  up  the  image  of  a 
gigantic  conflict.  The  severe  taste,  the  original 
harshness  of  tlie  counterpoint  is  felt  in  many 
passages,  and  the  harmonic  fermentation,  which 
arises  from  the  collision  of  these  hostile  elements, 
and  which  is  so  very  grateful  to  the  ear  of  the 
connoisseur,  is  for  the  majority  of  dilettanti  but  a 
senseless  discord,  as  I  have  had  occasion  enough 
to  convince  myself  personally.  There  is  no  easy 
ear-tickling  in  that  music.  The  work  seems  to 
address  itself  as  much  to  the  critical  intelligence 


as  to  the  fancy  of  the  hearer  ;  and  if  there  are 
few  compositions  which  so  seize  upon  one  by  their 
grandeur  and  their  power,  there  are  perhaps 
none  which  for  their  right  appreciation  require  a 
more  cultivated  musical  insight. 

Imagine  now  the  opposite  of  what  has  just  been 
said,  and  you  will  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
overture.  This  has  but  one  theme,  and  even  in 
the  development  of  this  one  theme  the  science  of 
the  composer  appears  still  more  wonderful,  if 
possible,  than  it  has  been  in  the  most  prodigious 
movements  of  the  finale.  Between  the  theme 
and  the  counter-theme  there  exists  no  appearance 
of  conflict,  not  once  a  single  shadow  of  opposition. 
All  is  pure  and  clear.  All  is  heavenly  in  the 
harmony  of  this  fugue,  all  streams  in  most  melo- 
dious splendor,  all  is  euphonious  enjoyment,  rap- 
ture, inexpressible  charm,  alike  for  the  learned 
musician  and  for  the  common  music-lover,  in  short 
for  all  musical  ears.  Mozart  wished  that  the 
introduction  to  the  piece  should  bespeak  atten- 
tion with  an  at  once  solemn  and  mystical  authority, 
and  with  the  most  eclatant  euphony,  as  if  the 
slow  tempo  should  say  to  one :  "  Prepare  yourself 
to  be  apprised  of  something  which  you  never 
heard  before,  and  which  no  one  will  ever  let  you 
hear  again." 

It  were  an  error  to  believe,  that  the  unique 
euphony  and  magic  charm,  which  make  of  the 
Allegro  such  a  ravishing  music  to  everybody, 
merely  affect  us  more,  because  the  conditions  of 
the  fugued  style  here  are  mitigated;  in  other 
words,  because  the  work  is  not  a  strict  and  regu- 
lar fugue.  It  is  as  learned  a  work  as  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  a  head,  that  would  know  of  nothing 
short  of  Double  Counterpoint  and  Canon.  To 
the  main  laws  of  the  genus  Mozart  has  added 
furthermore  the  unity  of  thought.  Although  this 
fugue  is  free,  it  is  still  almost  without  interruption  ; 
it  is  formed  in  the  mere  subject;  that  subject 
never  leaves  you  for  a  moment.  In  the  fugue 
you  hear  it  as  the  Dux  and  Comes  (leader  and 
companion)  ;  in  the  melodic  portion  of  the  over- 
ture it  accompanies  the  song  passages,  which 
come  in  like  solos  ;  and  it  is  its  image  again,  which 
is  reproduced  more  or  less  in  fragments  by  the 
tulli  of  the  orchestra.  Without  the  subject  the 
least  particulars  of  the  work  were  inconceivable  ! 
This  theme  is  a  veritable  enchanter ;  it  possesses 
the  gift  of  infinite  self-transformation.  It  assumes 
all  forms ;  it  flies  off"  in  sparks,  it  dissolves  in 
shimmering  rose-colored  drops,  it  rounds  itself 
into  a  globe,  it  sprinkles  itself  in  pearly  rain,  it 


flashes  in  diamonds  and  overflows  the  green  lap 
of  the  fields  like  an  enamelled  flowery  carpet ;  or 
it  rises  like  a  gentle  mist  into  the  upper  regions. 
But  various  as  the  splendor  is  of  these  fantastical 
creations,  per2:)etually  interweaving,  still  it  is  not 
given  to  it  to  divest  itself  of  its  original  form. 
Whether  it  appear  as  a  Jack-o'-lantern  or  as  a 
thundei-ing  meteor,  we,  the  clairvoyant  spectators, 
always  recognize  it.  When  its  figure  is  but  little 
or  not  at  all  disguised  (that  is  to  say,  so  long  as 
the  composition  continues  a  fugue),  it  constantly 
regenerates  itself  from  itself,  flings  itself  back 
and  re-unites  in  infinitum;  it  creeps  in  every- 
where in  the  accompaniment  to  another  subordi- 
nate form  (the  counter-subject),  which,  like  the 
gossip,  or  to  speak  more  reverently,  the  famulus 
of  the  magician,  transforms  itself  as  dexterously 
as  he  does.  Suddenly  the  chase  disperses  itself 
in  a  multitude  of  little  parcels.  An  enchanting, 
shining  apparition  steps  into  its  place.  Verily, 
this  is  it  no  longer !  Nevertheless  it  ;>  it ;  examine 
it  closely  and  you  will  see  the  fragments  of  its 
original  form,  flung  off"  in  all  directions,  quivering 
in  space  and  gathering  like  a  halo  round  the  ap- 
parition, into  which  it  has  transformed  a  portion 
of  its  substance.  (The  solos,  accompanied  by 
fragments  of  the  fugue.) 

Suddenly  all  has  vanished.  A  serious  and 
solemn  summons,  thrice  repeated  in  the  same 
expressions,  a  peremptory  will,  before  which  the 
necromancer's  might  must  bow,  has  scattered  the 
enchantment.  Is  the  magic  spectacle  all  over  ? 
No,  only  the  firet  act.  Our  hobgoblin  of  a  theme 
must  know  the  principle  of  progression  of  inter- 
est ;  but  how  enhance  the  miracle  ab'eady  wrought  ? 
We  shall  see.  The  Allegro  begins  again  and  the 
subject  comes  back,  this  time  however  under  a 
wholly  diff'erent  physiognomy,  transposed  into  B 
flat  minor.  The  counter-theme  takes  also  a  new 
form  and  a  new  gait ;  here  begins  the  middle 
period  and  we  penetrate  into  the  sanctum  of  the 
enchanter,  which  one  might  fancy  to  be  lighted 
by  the  soft  and  pallid  fire  of  a  moonlight  rainbow. 
Whence  come  all  these  syren  voices,  singing  un- 
known words  ?  In  what  firmament  shine  those 
stars,  that  group  themselves  in  melodious  and 
mystic  constellations  in  the  flute  and  fagotto, 
which  whisper  in  the  strings  and  stream  out  m  the 
oboes  like  a  long  train  of  light  ?  The  bliss  of  an 
inextinguishable  supernatural  contentment  per- 
meates the  soul,  caressingly,  from  all  sides.  Soon 
clearest  day  illumes  the  scene.  The  theme  I 
gathers  itself  into  a  bright  focus,  and  the  counter      - 
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subject,  darting  its  beams  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  lets  off  fireworks,  whose  petards,  rockets, 
bomb-shells,  lloman  candles  start  off  one  by  one, 
mount  into  the  air,  hiss,  crackle,  dazzle,  go  out 
and  rain  sparks  upon  you  as  they  fall,  so  that  you 
know  not  where  to  turn.  The  variations  of  the 
theme  fly  every  way,  intermingling  with  the 
pieces  of  those  magic  fireworks,  or  if  you  prefer, 
those  gleaming  northern  lights.  Again  some  frag- 
ments of  the  first  half  of  the  overture  present 
themselves,  yet,  be  it  understood,  with  transfoi-ma- 
tions,  since,  as  little  as  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
subject  wholly  to  conceal  itself,  past  finding  out, 
so  little  can  it  for  an  instant  remain  altogether 
like  itself. 

The  concluding  sentence,  in  melodic  style  and 
beginning  with  a  crescendo,  is  of  a  grandiose  and 
original  effect,  full  of  reverberation  and  of  maj- 
esty. Here  something  comes  along,  something, 
which  is  little  in  the  outset,  but  which  swells  more 
and  more  and  soon  attains  to  an  enormous  volume, 
and  waves  its  gigantic  wings,  with  the  roar  of  the 
hurricane,  over  the  hearer's  head.  In  the  midst 
of  the  heaviest  storm  resounds  a  reminiscence  of 
the  theme  towards  the  close,  through  the  stunning 
unisons  of  the  entire  orchestra. 

In  this  way  has  the  overture  to  the  Zauberflole 
become  the  crown  of  all  instrumental  music,  nunc 
et  in  scEcula. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 
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ACOUSTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

OR,  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILDINGS  WITH 
KEFERENCE  TO  SOUND  AND  THE  BEST  MU- 
SICAL EFFECT. 

m. 

It  is  a  well  known  law,  and  one  on  which  rests 
the  entire  fabric  of  music,  as  a  pleasing  Art,  that 
sounds  of  whatever  intensity  move  with  the  same 
velocity.  Whether  the  original  impulse  be  de- 
rived from  the  discharge  of  a  cannon  or  the 
most  delicate  tones  of  the  human  voice  —  what- 
ever be  the  quantity,  pitch  or  quality  of  the 
original  impulse,  the  sonorous  wave  reaches  the 
ear  in  equal  intervals  of  time.  It  would  need 
but  the  slightest  infringement  of  this  law  to 
change  our  highest  enjoyment  into  the  intensest 
suffering. 

A  general  idea  of  the  divergence  and  decay 
of  sound  is  obtained  from  the  illustration  before 
given  of  dropping  a  pebble  into  an  unruffled 
pool ;  if  not  interrupted  by  the  surface  of  a  wall 
or  other  obstacle,  the  wave  thus  produced  spreads 
from  its  common  centre,  diminishing  gradually  in 
height  till,  at  length,  it  sinks  into  the  general 
level.  So  sounds  in  empt)'  space,  as  ordinarily 
produced,  diverge  in  all  directions  from  the  sono- 
rous centre  till  their  energy  is  lost  in  the  distance. 
The  intensity  of  sound  decays  in  receding  from 
its  origin  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases. 

The  sympathy  of  sound  and  motion  is  exceed- 
ingly curious.  Every  fundamental  note  has  its 
complimentary  or  harmonic  adjunct,  which  an 
experienced  ear  can  detect  along  with  the  original 
sound;  and  here  the  analogy  with  the  phenomena 
of  accidental  or  harmonic  colors  holds  good.  By 
a  sympathetic  communication  of  vibrations,  the 
harmonic  sounds  can  readily  be  produced. 

If  two  cords  of  the  same  material  and  equal  teusion 
be  taken,  the  one  being  only  one  third  the  length  of  the 
other,  and  the  sliorter  string  be  sounded,  the  vibra- 
tions will  be  communicated  to  the  other  by  the  interven- 


tion of  the  air,  which  latter  will  vibrate  in  three  parts 
each  equal  to  the  shorter  string  and  each  performing  the 
same  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time. 

This  tendency  of  one  vibrating  body  to  throw 
another  into  the  same  state  of  vibration,  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  motion  of  two  or  more  clocks 
fixed  to  the  same  support.  For  a  long  time  it 
has  been  known,  clocks  and  watches  in  such  situa- 
tion will  modify  each  other's  motions,  and  compel 
a  perfect  coincidence  of  action.  So  two  chords 
or  organ  pipes,  placed  in  each  other's  vicinity,  and 
sounded  together,  will  often  be  found  in  unison, 
though  their  respective  notes  differ  a  little  when 
sounded  separately.  In  this  way,  in  a  powerful 
orchestra,  one  or  more  refractory  instruments  are 
oftentimes  compelled  to  play  in  tune.  It  is  on 
the  same  principal  we  would  explain  the  require- 
ment of  harmonic  relations  in  the  proportions  of 
a  building  constructed  for  musical  purposes. 

The  subject  of  Catacoustics,  or  the  doctrine  of 
reflected  sound,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unsatisfac- 
tory in  its  results  of  any  branch  of  physical 
science ;  and,  yet,  upon  its  due  appreciation  de- 
pends, in  very  great  measure,  our  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  the  attempt  to  make  the  laws  of  sound  of 
any  practical  value  in  their  application  to  the 
question  under  consideration. 

This  part  of  acoustics  may  be  subdivided  into 
reflection  proper  (which  includes  echo)  and  re- 
verberation. Much  indistinctness  appears  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject  by 
authors,  as  well  as  a  singular  want  of  discrimina- 
tion as  to  the  precise  cause  and  effect,  in  the  case 
of  many  phenomena  which  are  commonly  referred 
to  the  principle  of  reflection  of  sound,  and  many 
ingenious  theories  have  been  offered  to  explain 
the  same  result.  Keeping  in  mind,  however,  the 
strict  analogy  heretofore  observed  in  the  laws  of 
light  and  sound,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  necessary 
to  depart  from  the  idea  of  this  intimate  connec- 
tion here. 

If  an  obstacle,  as  a  blank  wall,  be  interposed 
between  the  source  of  sound  and  the  ear,  the 
sonorous  wave  is  thereby  arrested  in  its  direct 
course,  and  the  indirect  pulses  only  take  effect. 

Could  any  contrivance  be  adopted  which  would 
mark  the  track  of  sound,  the  space  behind  such 
obstacle  interposed  would  be  left  in  shadow ;  and 
if  water  be  the  medium  through  which  the  sound 
is  passed,  the  occlusion  is  still  more  complete,  and 
would,  in  this  case,  be  equivalent  to  a  total 
eclipse,  as  we  are  taught  by  experiments  actually 
made. 

But  if  the  point  of  the  original  sound  and  the 
hearer  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  wall,  and  the 
ear  in  a  favorable  position,  both  the  direct  sound 
and  the  reflection  from  the  surface  of  the  wall 
will  be  heard,  producing  a  reinforcement  and 
slight  prolonging  of  the  original  note,  or  its  dis- 
tinct repetition,  according  as  the  hearer  is  nearer 
or  more  remote  from  the  reflecting  surface. 
These  effects  have  often  been  confounded  with 
resonance.  By  resonance,  however,  is  intended 
something  entirely  distinct  from  reflection,  depend- 
ing, as  we  have  previously  seen,  on  a  wholly 
different .  principle.  By  the  former  a  musical 
tone  is  sustained  and  intensified,  and,  in  this  way, 
often  improved,  but  reflection  can  never  other- 
wise than  mar  the  genuine  musical  effect,  unless, 
indeed,  the  hearer  is  in  such  close  proximity  to 
the  reflecting  surface  that  the  original  note  and 
its  reflection  are  received  as  one  and  the  same 
sound.     Of  course,  we  must  not  be   understood 


as  speaking  here  of  a  single  musical  note  sus- 
tained, but  of  the  succession  and  combination  of 
tones  that  go  to  form  a  musical  idea.  Resonance 
is  well  exemplified  in  the  sounding-board  of  a 
piano-forte  or  the  body  of  a  viol,  and  is,  In  effect, 
synchronous  with  the  original  impulse,  while  re- 
flection implies  some  interval  between  the  primary 
and  secondary  or  reflected  sound.  Now,  in  reality, 
this  latter  can  never  happen  without  some  injury 
to  the  perfection  of  a  sequence  of  musical  sounds, 
though,  practically,  as  above  suggested,  in  a  room 
of  small  dimensions  the  ear  will  scarcely  be  sensi- 
ble of  any  confusion  from  this  cause  alone.  It  is 
in  large  apartments,  (and  such  we  have  seen  are, 
on  other  grounds,  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
musical  effect)  that  we  experience  the  disturb- 
ing effect  of  reflection,  which  therefore  we 
must  study  to  counteract  and  obviate  by  all  the 
means  which  science  has  afforded  us. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  reflection  of  sound 
are,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Herschell,  essentially  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  light;  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence, or  the  inclination  at  which  the  sound  falls 
upon  the  wall,  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection 
or  the  inclination  at  which  it  is  returned  from  the 
wall. 

When  the  nature  of  the  reflection  is  such  as  to 
cause  a  distinct  repetition  of  the  original  sound, 
one  or  more  times,  it  is  called  echo.  As  regards 
the  nature  of  echo,  and  the  conditions  requisite 
for  its  formation,  there  exists  still  much  uncer- 
tainty ;  it  would  seem  to  be  but  a  modification  of 
reflection,  as  first  stated,  but  it  also  appears  to 
possess  some  peculiar  laws  of  its  own.  By  some, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  unequal  reflections 
of  sound,  as  well  as  by  conduction,  and  to  require 
a  free  space  beyond  the  reflecting  surface.  At 
the  Marquis  Simonetta's  villa,  near  Milan,  is  a 
famous  echo,  where  the  voice  is  repeated  forty 
times  and  the  report  of  a  pistol  fifty-six  times.  It 
has  been  described  by  Addison  and  Eeysler, 
according  to  the  latter  of  whom  it  is  occasioned 
by  reflection  of  the  sound  between  the  opposite 
parallel  wings  of  the  building,  which  are  fifty- 
eight  paces  from  each  other,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  main  body  of  the  structure ;  and  yet  the 
Jesuits  erected  a  precisely  similar  edifice  at 
Prague,  but  failed  to  produce  an  echo  there. 
Doubtless  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  formation  of  echo,  upon  the 
principles  stated  in  a  previous  paragraph.  At  the 
place  first  mentioned,  accordmg  to  Addison,  the 
repetitions  were  more  distinct  and  numerous  in  a 
fog.  Saunders  also  states  that  a  house  in  Lam- 
beth Marsh  produces  echo  in  winter,  but  none  in 
summer. 

Very  many  remarkable  echos  have  been  found 
in  our  own  country.  The  region  of  the  White 
Mountains,  as  almost  every  one  knows,  abounds 
in  them.  As  the  writer  was  journeying  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Vermont,  in  the  autumn  of 
1851,  a  singularly  beautiful  echo  was  noticed  on 
the  borders  of  a  small  lake,  known  as  Island  Pond. 
The  voice,  pitched  on  a  high  key,  was  answered 
distinctly  thirty-six  times,  and  the  discharge  of  a 
fowling  piece  was  followed  by  a  prolonged  roar 
which  lasted  for  several  seconds.  This  experi- 
ment was  made  of  an  evening  following  a  balmy 
day  in  October.  A  dense  forest  skirted  the  op- 
posite edge  of  the  lake,  from  whose  level  a  series 
of  lofty  hills  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
The  atmosphere  had  been  hazy  during  the  day. 
The  sky  was,  at  this  time,  partially  overcast,  and 
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the   air    moist   and    warm.     Rain  followed    the 
next  day. 

We  shall  consider  the  question  of  reverbera- 
tion, in  its  relation  to  our  subject,  in  another 
chapter.  u. 
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From  my  Diary.   No.  VII. 

New  Yokic,  Oct.  24.  Heard  the  singing  at  the  Taber- 
nacle. Good,  as  I  had  been  told ;  but  where  I  sat  the 
efftct  was  most  wretched.  I  was  back  near  the  doors, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  two  distinct  choirs ;  one  of  fe- 
male, and  another  of  male  -voices ;  the  latter  of  which 
seemed  to  crush  the  former,  so  that  tlie  Soprano  and 
Alto  appeared  for  the  most  part  to  be  struggling  to  free 
themselves  from  a  weight,  which  they  were  utterly 
incapable  of  sustaining.  And  yet  there  was  none  too 
much  Bass  or  Tenor.  The  theory  of  four-part  singing 
is,  that  the  men's  voices  form  a  pedestal  on  whicli  the 
statue  —  the  melod}'  —  is  to  stand  out  light  and  airy  to 
view;  they  are  the  foundations,  solid  and  heavy,  on 
which  the  light  superstructure  is  to  be  reared ;  yet  the 
effect  here  was  that  of  the  pinnacles  and  towers  and 
Gothic  tracery,  struggling  up  and  forced  to  bear  the 
huge  unpolished  masses  from  the  quarry,  on  which  they 
sliould  have  rested.  The  whole  trouble  rises  from  the 
unfortunate  arrangement  of  tire  seats  in  the  singers' 
gallery.  They  are  too  steep — those  behind  rise  too 
much;  so  much  so,  that,  as  above  said,  the  gentlemen 
above  and  behind,  and  the  ladies  below,  in  front,  seem 
by  the  sound,  when  lieai'd  at  a  little  distance,  to  be  two 
distinct  bodies  of  singers,  and  thus  all  unity,  all  blending 
of  parts,  is  lost.  In  certain  parts  of  the  house  it  would 
no  doubt  be  otherwise. 

This  is  a  topic  which  I  have  never  seen  touched  upon ; 
but  in  these  days  of  new  music  halls,  is  worthy  of  at 
least  some  consideration.  Possibly  my  own  experience 
may  be  of  some  little  value,  or  if  printed  might  even 
call  out  somebody  fur  or  against  the  ideas  advanced. 

Some  of  the  best  instances  of  the  blending  of  the  four 
parts  into  one  rounded,  united  whole,  which  I  have  ever 
heard,  have  been  in  country  singing-schools,  when  the 
pupils  happen  to  have  sung  at  the  end  of  some  long  hall. 
Some  winters  since  the  Italian  opera  troupe  gave  a  con- 
cert or  two  on  Sunday  evenings,  at  the  Melodeon. 
People  spoke  in  raptures  of  the  elfect  of  the  choruses, 
and  attributed  it  entirely  to  the  superior  cultivation  of 
the  singers.  Comparisons  were  made  very  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Handel  and  Ha3'dn  Society.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  that  they  did  sing  better  than  our  Boston 
chorus  —  it  was  a  matter  of  course.  Singing  was  their 
business.  But  increase  their  number  to  two  hundred, 
and  perch  all  their  men  in  those  lofty  seats  far  above 
the  heads  of  the  Sopranos  and  Altos,  and  it  would  be 
found  that  the  difference  between  the  two  choruses 
would  be  lessened  surprisingly.  One  good  reason  wliy 
a  chorus  on  the  stage  is  so  effective  is  that  the  singers 
are  grouped  together  and  sing  into  one  another.  All  the 
voices  operate,  so  to  speali,  on  the  same  stratum  of  air, 
and  the  vibrations  impai'ted  to  it  come  in  a  single  body 
to  the  ear. 

One  reason  why  a  large  orchestra  produces  a  better 
effect  in  the  theatre  —  the  brass  instiniments,  and  those 
of  percussion,  not  standing  out  so  prominently  above  all 
the  rest  —  than  in  a  concert  room,  is  that  in  genera],  the 
noisy  instruments  at  the  theatre  are  off  at  one  side,  or 
even  sometimes  down  in  some  obscure  corner,  the 
stringed  and  wood  instruments  forming  a  compact  body 
in  the  centre,  sometimes  slightly  elevated  —  while  in  the 
concert  room  the  orchestra  generally  rises  from  the  front, 
and  the  trombones,  trumpets,  &c.,  are  above  every 
thing  else,  and  bray  their  sonorous  sounds  into  a  stratum 
of  air  not  immediately  influenced  by  the  strings  below. 
In  the  hall  of  the  Sing-AJeademie,  at  Berlin,  the  platform 
for  the  performances  rises  but  little,  comparatively 
speaking,  just  enough  so  that  to  nearly  the  whole  audi- 
ence, the  heads  of  the  various  rows  of  vocaUsts  are 
nearly  in  a  plane.  Behind  the  choir  the  orchestra  is 
arranged  from  side  to  side  on  a  lei'el  platform.  The 
"  Messiah,"  Haydn's  "  Seasons,"  "  Samson,"  "  Creation," 
&c.,  as  performed  there  by  the  Alcadeviie^  assisted  by  the 
Royal  Orchestra,  were  perhaps  the  most  perfect  perform- 
ances that  the  little  hand  of  Americans,  who  made  it  a 


point  to  be  there,  ever  heard.  We  always  chose  the 
gallery  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall,  and  here  all  the 
parts,  from  chorus  and  orchestra,  came  up  as  one  inte- 
gral whole.  On  one  occasion,  some  bi\ass  instruments 
were  crowded  into  the  cov'ner  and  elevated  above  the 
others,  and  through  the  whole  performance,  they  stood 
out,  apart  from,  apparently  disconnected  with,  all  the 
rest.  The  effect  was  distressing.  The  same  society 
gave  several  concerts  in  tl;ie  garrison  church.  When 
they  required  the  organ,  they  took  their  places  in  the 
organ  loft ;  otherwise  they  occupied  the  gallery  opposite. 
Around  the  organ  the  seats  rise  steeply,  and  the  bad 
effects  attributed  to  this  cause  in  thjs  article,  were  ex- 
ceedingly conspicuous;  little  blending  of  the  different 
classes  of  instruments, —  very  imperfect  that  of  orches- 
tra and  chorus.  When  in  the  other  gallery,  the  orchestra 
occupied  a  level  platform,  to  the  great  improvement  of 
the  musical  effect.  At  the  symphony  soire<Ss  given  by 
that  magnificent  orchestra  the  performers  stood  upon  a 
level,  or  at  all  events  very  nearly  a  level  stage.  The 
tones  of  the  noisy  iustniments  had  to  pass  through  the 
orchestra  instead  of  over  every  body's  head.  I  recollect 
well  that  some  of  the  choruses  in  "  Elijah  "  were  in- 
jured in  their  effect  at  Exeter  Hall,  by  the  want  of  a 
proper  mingling  of  the  masses  of  tone  from  the  male  and 
female  singers,  and  this  I  also  venture  to  attribute  to  a 
too  gi'cat  rise  in  the  rows  of  seats. 

At  Sontag's  concerts  here,  recently,  the  ill  effects  caused 
by  raising  the  brass  instruments,  drums,  &;c.,  above  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra  were  very  conspicuous,  to  all  seated 
beyond  a  certain  limit.  Query,  whether  one  cause  of 
the  want  of  a  good  effect  to  symphoual  performances  in 
the  old  Tremont  Temple,  was  not  the  bad  construction 
of  the  platform. 

I  notice  in  descriptions  given  in  English  and  German 
periodicals  of  some  of  the  best  recently  built  music  halls, 
where  the  science  of  "  Acoustic  Architecture  "  —  to  use 
the  teiTU  of  the  new  writer  in  Bwight's  Journal^  has 
been  most  conspicuously  brought  into  use,  that  the  plat- 
forms are  built  larger  and  with  much  less  rise,  than  was 
formerly  the  case. 

One  other  remark  (if  my  friend  "  H."  will  allow  me 
to  refer  to  "  the  grand  tour"  again,)  occurs,  viz:  that  no 
cathedral  recurs  to  memory  in  which  the  choristers  w^ere 
ranged  on  steps  rising  in  ranks  one  above  another. 

Now  is  not  this  a  matter  worth}'  of  consideration  ?  I 
hope  the  writer  on  "  Acoustic  Architecture  "  will  think 
it  so. 

Oct.  20.  Chuckled  hugely  over  an  anecdote  in  Hoff- 
mann's w'ritings  to-day,  which  is  worth  a  translation. 

An  old  music  teacher  was  looking  at  a  lady  who  was 
playing  the  piano-forte  with  great  execution,  but  without 
feeling  and  soul.  "Heavens!"  s-iid  he,  "if  that  lady 
could  only  have  a  pair  of  hands  grow  within  that  pair  of 
ghees,  which  are  travelling  at  such  a  rate  over  the 
keys !  " 

<       WilP       > 

Bryan's  Gallery  of  Christian  Art. 

New  York,  Oct.  27,  1852. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Music. 

Puissant  Editor  :  Would  that  "  Hafiz  " 
were  here  !  His  easy  but  brilliant  pen  is  needed, 
— his  taste,  judgment  and  experience.  There  is  a 
topic  for  him,  on  which  to  discourse  to  you  as  he 
can  discourse.  How  can  I  fill  his  place  ?  I  can 
only  try. 

Do  you  remember  years  ago,  when  you  first 
heard  the  old  church  tones,  perhaps  intoned  by 
some  kneeling  priest  with  little  skill  in  sounds, 
the  quaint,  almost  ludicrous  efiect  which  they  pro- 
duced ?  How  by  degrees  and  after  oft  hearing 
they  began  to  assume  character  and  comeliness  ? 
How  the  Catholic  chant  autiphonal  gradually 
unfolded  its  beauties  to  your  musical  sense  ? 
And  how  after  much  hearing  you  could  trace  the 
steps  of  advancement,  from  the  rude  unpolished 
strains  of  the  Gregorian  Era,  to  the  sublime  and 
all-beautiful  expressions  of  every  human,  religious 
emotion  in  the  grand  Masses  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Cherubini  ?  And  now,  when  you  listen  to  the 
Catholic  ritual  and  feel  to  the  very  heart,  that 


those  quaint  old  tones,  which  from  some  intrinsic 
merit  of  their  own  have  survived  the  gnawing 
tooth  of  time,  are  indeed  music,  true  music,  be- 
cause they  are  the  expression  of  the  religious 
feeling  of  their  age,  do  you  not  wonder  that  they 
ever  could  have  excited  an  emotion  akin  to  con- 
tempt? Perhaps  with  you  the  case  may  have 
been  different — but  with  most  of  us,  on  first 
hearing,  there  is  little  to  admire.  Yet  how  sol- 
emn, how  grand,  in  spite  of  the  monotony,  is  the 
effect  of  an  antiphonal  psalm  chanted  by  a  choir 
of  priests  to  the  notes  which  have  guided  the 
voices  of  monk  and  priest,  their  predecessors, 
through  the  long  lapse  of  a  thousand  years ! 

So  it  is  with  other  arts  ;  more  especially  with 
painting.  You  enter  the  gallery  at  Antwerp,  or 
Paris,  or  Dresden,  or  Munich,  and  for  the  first 
time  behold  the  master-pieces,  whose  acknowl- 
edged excellence  has  saved  them  when  multi- 
tudes of  their  contemporaries  have  sunk  into  ob- 
livion— banished  to  obscure  parish  churches,  or 
left  a  prey  to  the  worms  and  mould.  Quaint, 
awkward  figures,  strange  unnatural  coloring,  per- 
spective disregarded,  groupings  without  art, 
staring  faces,  hands  and  feet  which  in  life  could 
be  of  no  earthly  use  to  their  owners,  and  the 
strangest  sins  against  chronology  and  historic  ac- 
curacy,— popes  kneeling  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
at  the  crucifixion — the  soldiers  themselves  in  the 
armor  of  feudal  knights,  angels  playing  on  mod- 
ern guitars  and  violins,  Marys  and  Magdalens  in 
the  dress  of  Dutch  women  of  Charles  Y.'s  era, 
— all  these,  and  many  other  such  like  blemishes, 
make  you  smile,  and  wonder  alike  that  these 
things  can  be  considered  as  master-pieces,  and 
that  your  friend,  who  is  familiar  with  galleries, 
can  stand  and  view  them  with  such  deep  delight. 
You  feel  in  your  wisdom  that  all  this  is  affecta- 
tion on  his  part,  and  a  secret  contempt  for  his 
pedantry,  when  he  speaks  of  their  effects  and 
their  excellences,  arises  in  your  breast.  A  Claude, 
a  Rubens,  a  Teniers,  a  Correggio,  a  Van  Dyck — 
these  all  speak  to  you — it  requires  no  guide  book 
to  point  out  their  beauties  and  excellencies — no 
eye  could  be  blind  to  them  —  but  why  does  the 
catalogue,  the  Guide-book,  the  History  of  Paint- 
ing, which  you  have  with  you,  waste  page  on 
page  in  description  of  those  rude  efforts  of  the 
infancy  of  the  art  ? 

There,  for  instance,  is  a  Christ  by  Qulntln 
Matsys,  the  blacksmith  of  Antwerp.  A  rude, 
staring,  sign-painter's  face,  daubed  with  blood — ■ 
with  a  lugubrious  expression  which  makes  you 
smile — or  shudder. 

Stop,  my  friend,  says  your  companion.     Wait. 

Time  passses  away.  Y''ou  find  that  all  those, 
whom  you  know  best  to  appreciate  those  paint- 
in<Ts  which  you  already  feel  to  be  worthy  of  their 
fame,  are  precisely  the  persons,  who  love  best  to 
sit  and  contemplate,  hour  by  hour,  time  and 
again,  those  cjuaint  works — the  objects  of  your 
ridicule  and  disgust.  You  visit  other  galleries ; 
you  enter  churches  to  examine  works,  which 
gold  cannot  purchase — which  kings  have  coveted, 
and  which,  when  carried  off  by  hostile  armies, 
have  been  made  subjects  of  national  negociations. 
You  smile  at  them  no  more.  You  forget  all 
those  points  of  imperfection,  which  so  struck  you 
at  first.  You  find  yourself  involuntarily  drawn 
towards  them.  They  begin  in  "a  still  small 
voice  "  to  speak  to  you.  They  excite  a  new  and 
indefinable  emotion  in  your  breast.  Y''ou,  your- 
self, at  length  begin  to  understand  them,  for  you 
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feel  them.  They  utter  a  new  language.  The 
heart  responds  to  it  as  to  the  majestic  tones  of 
that  millennial  ritual,  which  like  these  pictures  is 
imbued,  flooded  with  the  faith  and  hope  and  re- 
ligious awe  of  long  forgotten  generations.  You 
no  longer  find  affectation  or  pedantry  in  your 
friend's  expressions  of  admiration.  You  sympa- 
thize with  him,  and  when  you  view  your  last  gal- 
lery for  the  last  time,  you  linger,  and  turn  back 
again,  and  it  is  with  a  bitter  pang  that  you  finally 
bid  them  farewell. 

One  result  of  your  experience  strikes  you  sin- 
gularly ; — that  just  in  proportion  as  you  have 
learned  to  appreciate  and  admire  this  class  of 
works,  your  power  of  appreciating  the  masters  of 
all  masters  has  in  like  manner  increased.  Have 
you  once  learned  to  feel  the  greatness  of  Peru- 
gino,  you  can  better  understand  and  open  your 
heart  to  his  mighty  pupil,  Raphael.  Have  you 
learned  what  Matsys  and  Durer  really  were,  the 
power  and  force  of  the  School  of  Rubens  break 
upon  you  with  redoubled  splendor. 

When  once  you  have  properly  seen,  and  felt, 
and  thought, — you  are  a  convert.  You,  the  con- 
temptuous disbeliever !  You  go  to  Dresden. 
You  hasten  to  the  gallery ;  pass  through  the  ante- 
chambers with  hardly  a  look,  and  enter  that 
room  in  which  hang  the  noblest  works  the  world, 
out  of  Italy,  possesses.  There  is  that  heavenly 
Madonna  with  the  God-child  in  her  ai-ms ;  there 
the  di  Nolle  of  Correggio,  the  mother  in  her  se- 
rene beauty  looking  steadfastly  on  the  wondrous 
child  in  the  manger,  while  the  shepherd  covers 
his  eyes  before  the  splendor  with  which  that  in- 
fant form  illuminates  the  scene ;  there  too  is  that 
Magdalen,  reclining  in  a  recess  of  the  forest  and 
reading,  "  with  soul  enwrapped,"  the  words  of 
forgiveness  and  life.  And  of  the  crowd  passing 
and  repassing  how  few,  how  very  few,  of  them 
all,  stop  and  linger  by  those  wonderful  works  of 
the  highest  genius  !  For  most  some  battle  scene, 
some  huge  architectural  display,  some  flaring 
piece  of  recent  coloring  offers  far  higher  charms. 
They  are  in  their  tastes  where  you  were. — but 
where  you  are — and  you  thank  God — no  longer. 

And  to  what,  you  are  ready  to  ask,  may  you 
attribute  this  rhapsody  ?  What  its  object  and 
end  ? 

Easily  answered.  A  friend  handed  me  some 
time  since  a  little  card  with  the  simple  inscription  : 

"  BRYAN'S    GALLERY." 

And  what  of  Bryan's  Gallery  ?  I  knew  nothing, 
and  so  day  after  day  passed  and  the  ticket  still 
rested  in  the  vest  pocket.  I  had  forgotten  it. 
Another  object,  than  that  of  seeing  the  pictures, 
called  me  to  the  "  Society  Library,"  so  I  ascend- 
ed the  long  flights  of  stairs  and  entered  the  room. 
Judge  of  my  astonishment.  I  found  myself  in  a 
collection  of  master-pieces !  In  the  first  room  a 
series  of  Flemish,  Dutch  and  German  paintings — 
originals — from  Durer,  and  Lucas  Cranach  and 
Quintin  Matsys,  to  Rubens,  and  Van  Dyck,  and 
later  masters.  There  are  quaint  old  specimens 
of  the  early  schools,  just  such  as  we  referred  to 
above,  odd,  out-of-the-way,  possibly  things  to  be 
smiled  at  by  him  who  sees  them  for  the  first  time, 
— pictures  by  old  Jean  Hemling  and  Jean  de 
Mabuse, — a  fine  Ostade,  half  a  dozen  from  the 
comic  hands  of  the  two  Teniers,  a  pair  of  Wou- 
vermans,  as  many  Rubenses,  one  most  splendid 
specimen  of  that  master,  a  Jan  Steen,  a  Van  der 
Velde,  Van  Dycks,  cum  multis  aliis.  In  the  next 
room  is  a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  French 


school — several  of  them  recently  purchased  at 
the  sales  of  Louis  Phillippe's  and  Marshal  Soult's 
collections.  In  the  third  room,  besides  the  cu- 
rious and  priceless  relics  ,of  the  remote  antiquity 
of  Modern  Art,  which  are  described  in  the  ex- 
tract from  the  French  amateur  Michiels,  which  I 
send  with  this,  is  a  head  of  St.  John  by  Leonado 
da  Vinci,  two  specimens  of  Giorgione,  one  real 
Titian,  and  two  excellent  specimens  of  his,  a 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  two  Correggios,  two  works 
of  Annibale  Caracci,  a  Salvator  Rosa,  two  speci- 
mens of  Velasquez,  and  three  of  Murillo.  And 
these  are  to  be  seen  West  of  the  Atlantic — for 
twenty-five  cents ! 

Mr.  Bryan  has  named  his  collection,  the  "  Gal- 
lery of  Christian  Art,"  for  reasons  stated  in  the 
article  below. 

Come  to  New  York  and  experience  for  your- 
self, and  wonder  not  that  this  fine  collection  has 
excited  the  enthusiasm  of  yours,  Pegan. 


Translation  of  part  of  an  article  piihlished  in  the 
Gazette  de  France,  hij  Mr.  A.  Michiels,  a  gen- 
tleman employed  hy  the  Belgian  Government, 
and  toho  passed  three  years  in  Flanders,  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  a  History  of  Flemish  Art, 
now  the  best  and  most  authentic  known. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  been  guided  in  the  selection  of 
his  Gallery  by  historical  considerations.  lie  has 
sought  less  to  acquire  several  interesting  paint- 
in^s  from  the  same  artist,  than  to  procure  a  sub- 
ject from  each  master,  that  would  make  known 
his  peculiar  manner  to  persons  but  slightly  familiar 
with  the  different  styles.  We  find  in  his  collec- 
tion, some  twenty  pieces  from  the  primitive  Ital- 
ian painters,  which  form  a  series  from  Guido  of 
Sienna,  to  Perugino.  We  will  only  notice  the 
most  important. 

First,  a  Virgin,  by  Guido,  (of  Sienna,)  who 
holds  upon  her  knees  the  infant  Christ,  adored 
by  four  saints.  The  attitudes  are  somewhat  stiff, 
but  still  display  considerable  observation  of  na- 
ture. The  fine  and  deep  coloring,  though  sensi- 
bly clearer,  resembles  that  of  the  school  of  Bru- 
ges. We  could  not  explain  the  beauty  of  the 
draperies,  were  we  not  aware  that  the  Byzantine 
Artists  preserved,  through  all  the  middle  ages, 
the  ancient  traditions  concerning  the  treatment 
of  costumes.  This  painting  belonged  formerly 
to  Mr.  Artaud  de  Monton  ;  it  is  cited,  by  Gault 
de  Saint  Germain,  as  one  of  the  works  which 
best  characterize  the  style  of  the  master. 

Of  Giotto,  Mr.  Bryan  possesses  a  curious  work, 
which  denotes  the  preparations  for  a  tournament. 
In  the  centre.  Glory,  standing  upon  a  sphere, 
holds  in  one  hand  a  sword,  and  in  the  other,  a 
statue  of  Love  darting  an  arrow,  Trumpets 
issue  from  the  globe,  noisy  symbols  of  renown. 
Around  the  fickle  Goddess,  chevaliers,  mounted, 
raise  their  hands  and  take  the  oath  ;  they  repre- 
sent the  different  populations  of  Italy,  wearing 
their  various  coiffures  and  costumes.  This  pic- 
ture, somewhat  rudely  painted,  and  destitute  of 
harmony,  is  still  one  of  those  cited  by  Gault  St. 
Germain,  as  displaying  the  type  of  the  master. 
The  horses  show  that  the  artist  did  not  study  na- 
ture very  closely  ;  the  landscape,  besides,  is  more 
fantastic  than  real. 

*  #  *  #  *         *         # 

Italian  art,  however,  approached,  little  by  little, 
to  perfection  ;  it  only  required  one  more  step  in 
advance.  Then  appeared  one  of  those  precur- 
sors, who  announce  great  genius.  Perugino  was 
certainly  gifted  with  no  feeble  resources ;  he  pos- 
sessed true  originality,  and  soared  high  into  the 
regions  of  the  ideal ;  his  disciple,  Raphael,  owes 
him  so  many  obligations  that  he  can  reflect  back 
a  portion  of  his  glory.  Mr.  Bryan  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  a  capital  jjiece  by  this  mas- 
ter, so  skilful  in  forming  so  great  a  scholar. 

It  beai-s  the  date  of  1509,  and  represents  the 

adoration  of  the  infant  Jesus.     The  mother  of 

our  Savior,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Jerome,  St. 

I  Joseph,  St.  Michael,  and  the  Pope  Julius  II,  are 


kneeling  before  the  Messiah.  Three  small  angels, 
also  kneeling,  carry  the  nails  and  the  cross,  em- 
blems of  the  torture  which  the  new-born  should 
suflTer.  The  Christ  is  charming;  the  head,  at 
once  naive  and  intelligent,  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  little  Jesus,  so  much  ad- 
mired in  a  painting  of  the  same  artist,  now  placed 
in  the  Louvre,  after  having  decorated  the  gallery 
of  the  king  of  Holland.  St.  Michael  strikes  the 
beholder  Ijy  his  noble  tournure  and  his  martial 
type.  St.  John  is  the  lean  prophet  of  the  desert, 
the  ascetic,  and  the  eater  of  locusts  and  wild 
honey.  At  the  top  of  the  picture,  three  angels 
play  on  different  instruments.  What  adds  to 
the  importance  of  this  work,  is  its  great  dimen- 
sions, on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other  its  state 
of  perfect  preservation.  In  the  back  gi'ound 
are  seen  the  Capitol,  the  image  of  Roman  power, 
and  the  vast  r.uins  of  the  Coliseum. 

Two  paintings,  which  Mr.  Bryan  believes  to 
have  been  painted  by  Raphael  during  his  youth, 
introduce  us  to  the  grand  epoch.  One  repre- 
sents the  Birth  of  Christ,  the  other  his  Resurrec- 
tion. A  pious  mildness  and  an  elegant  naivete  re- 
call the  style  of  the  famous  master. 

One  of  the  happiest  works  of  this  skilful  con- 
noisseur is  a  sketch,  in  which  burns  in  all  its 
grace  the  talent  of  Correggio.  It  is,  en  petit,  the 
celebrated  painting  of  Christ  on  the  knees  of  his 
mother,  adored  by  St.  Magdalen  and  by  St.  Je- 
rome;—  a  painting  now  at  Parma,  and  which 
Annibale  Caracci  and  Robert  Strange  have  en- 
graved in  a  superior  manner.  The  Magdalen 
kisses  the  foot  of  Christ  with  a  profound  emotion 
that  communicates  itself  to  the  spectator.  Never 
has  the  ecstacy  of  piety,  nor  the  fervor  of  reli- 
gious affection,  been  better  rendered. 

The  face  of  the  Magdalen  appears  to  me  more 
expressive  still  in  the  small  than  in  the  large  paint- 
ing, which  will  not  astonish  any  one,  since  the 
vivacity  as  well  as  the  truth  of  sentiment,  gener- 
ally distinguish  the  first  form  which  artists  give 
to  their  thoughts.  The  divine  child  has  the 
sweet  benevolence,  St.  Jerome  the  noble  attitude, 
the  grave  head,  the  athletic  form  of  the  painting 
at  Parma ;  the  absence  of  the  lion,  and  some 
other  slight  variations,  permit  us  to  follow  the 
thought  of  the  master  from  its  origin  to  its  devel- 
opment :  a  copyist  would  not  have  wished  to 
modify  the  composition.  Mr.  Bryan  purchased 
it  at  the  sale  of  the  Marshal  Sebastiani. 

By  the  side  of  this  little  chef-d'ceuvre  we  may 
place  the  St.  Paul  carried  to  Heaven,  a  magnifi- 
cent painting  by  Domenichino.  Three  angels 
bear  aloft  the  interpreter  of  the  divine  will ;  one 
has  the  form  of  infancy,  another  of  youth,  the 
third  of  adolescence.  The  minister  of  our  Lord 
raises  his  hands  to  heaven,  on  which  he  gazes 
with  an  expression  of  burning  hope.  How  he 
seeks  to  <liscover  the  first  rays  of  the  eternal 
li"ht!  How  he  longs  for  the  moment  in  which 
he  shall  appear  before  the  Almighty  !  What  en- 
thusiasm animates  his  countenance ! 

I  doubt  if  the  ardor  of  faith  could  be  better 
shown.  The  little  angel  has  those  brilliant  eyes, 
and  that  expressive  visage,  which  this  master 
knew  so  well  how  to  paint;  it  is  certainly  not  in- 
ferior to  those  which  we  admire  in  the  grand  sa- 
loon of  the  Louvre.  The  angel  of  the  second 
age  charms  the  view  by  a  grace  and  an  easiness 
of  attitude  extremely  I'emarkable ;  upon  his 
countenance  burn  the  veneration  and  the  love 
with  which  the  Apostle  inspires  him.  The  entire 
group  seems  actually  to  mount  in  the  air.  Mr. 
Br)-an  had  the  good  taste  to  purchase  it  at  the 
sale  of  Mr.  Forbin-Janson. 

We  will  close  by  citing  a  Diana  Hunting,  by 
Langilhere ;  a  portrait,  by  Van  Dyck,  represent- 
ing a  lady  caressed  by  a  Cupid ;  a  portrait  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  several  Teniers  and  a  Hobbema. 
The  latter  represents  a  rustic  mill ;  large  hang- 
ing trees  shade  the  edges  of  the  water,  where  a 
villager  is  fishing.  This  rural  scene  makes  us 
dream  of  solitude.  Lastly,  Mr.  Bryan  has  just 
purchased  four  pieces  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Quede- 
ville.  The  two  landscapes  by  the  brothers  Valk- 
enburgh,  are  really  curiosities,  so  rare  have  the 
works  of  these  artists  become ;  they  were  pre- 
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cursors  of  the  great  school  of  Holland,  -which  has 
eclipsed  them.  The  historian  should  not  be  as 
ungrateful  as  the  public  towards  them.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  Americans  will  appreciate,  in  its 
entire  extent,  the  service  which  one  of  their 
countrymen  is  about  to  render  them,  after  ten 
years  of  fatigue,  expense  and  research. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Music. 

Will  "  T.  H."  inform  another"  sympathizer  in 
the  mathematics  of  music,"  how  much  he  would 
have  us  "  sharp  a  major  third  in  cheerful  music, 
and  flat  it  in  sombre  passages  "  ? 

Will  "  T.  H."  also  inform  us  what  system  of 
temperament  admits  of  a,Jlat  major  third  ? 


Musical  Eeview. 

H.  S.  Saroni.  Musical  Vade  Mecum.  New 
York:  Mason  &  Law.     16  mo.  pp.  273. 

The  student  or  amateur  of  music  needs  his  Cojne  icith 
me,  or  pocket  companion,  as  well  as  the  student  of  law 
or  medicine.  Nothing  indeed  has  been  more  needed  in 
the  general  gi'owing  interest  in  this  divine  art,  than  some 
simple,  concise,  complete  and  well-ordered  manual, — 
something  between  a  mere  dictionary  of  technicalities 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  full  scientific  treatise  on  the 
other, — to  which  one  may  quickly  turn  for  satisfaction 
when  he  meets  with  tenns  or  subjects  which  he  does  not 
understand.  How  many  a  music-lover  and  habilue  of 
operas  and  concerts,  for  example,  has  wondered  what 
was  meant  by  "  Double  Counterpoint,"  or  "  tlieme  and 
Counteitheme,"  or  "  Fugue  "  and  "  Canon,"  and  a  doz- 
en other  terms  continually  occurring  when  the  larger 
compositions  are  discussed.  In  this  Vade  Mecum,  (pre- 
pared by  the  American  translator  of  Marx's  Theory),  he 
can  readilj'  find  light.  He  lias  only  to  look  out  the  term 
in  the  Alphabetical  Index,  which  refers  him  to  the  page 
where  it  is  explained  in  orderly  connection  with  its  kin- 
dred subjects.  There  he  will  find  what  "  Counterpoint" 
is,  how  it  originates  among  the  musical  necessities,  and 
what  are  its  varieties.  So  with  the  term  "  Fugue ;  "  and 
brief  examples  of  the  things  defined  are  given  in  notes. 

The  various  forms  of  musical  composition,  too,  the 
characteristic  structure  of  a  Sonata,  a  Symphony,  an 
Overture,  a  Rondo,  &c.,  &c.,  are  a  puzzle  with  the  unin- 
itiated. Let  him  look  the  terms  out  here,  and  he  will 
fiud  each  iji  its  appropriate  chapter,  very  briefly  treated 
jn  the  matter  of  a  catalogue  raisoniie,  but  still  so  that 
he  may  get  at  least  a  general  notion  of  what  consti- 
tutes them  Avhat  they  are. 

The  book,  as  we  have  said,  takes  the  fonn  of  an  order- 
ly development  of  subjects.  It  is  a  sort  of  skeleton 
treatise,  beginning  at  the  beginning,  with  the  Scale  or 
Tone-system;  then  Melody;  Ehytlim;  Organology,  or 
the  various  descriptions  of  Instruments;  Harmony; 
Modulation;  the  Jisthetic  forms;  the  Artistic  Execution 
and  finally  a  condensed  History  of  Music.  Such  order 
makes  the  definitions  clearer,  while  for  speedy  reference 
the  Index  answers  every  purpose. 

The  plan  is  certainly  good,  and  though  perhaps  not 
quite  so  well  filled  out  in  all  departments  as  could  be  de- 
sired, is  on  the  whole  well  executed,  and  will  prove  of 
great  utility.  At  all  events,  the  guide  is  an  intelligent 
one,  so  far  as  he  goes  with  us  and  has  time  to  talk.  Mr. 
Saroni  makes  no  claim  to  originality  in  his  materials; 
but  it  is  a  recommendation  to  his  work  to  say  that  he 
has  done,  what  he  could  scarcely  have  helped  doing, 
transfused  into  it  the  spirit  of  the  admirable  "  Theory  " 
of  Dr.  Marx,  for  which  greater  study  he  intends  this  as 
in  some  degree  a  preparation. 

Andreas  Rombekg:  Two  Cantatas:  1.  The 
Harmony  of  the  Spheres :  a  Hymn,  translated 
from  the  German  of  Kosegarten  hy  J.  S. 
Dwight.  pp.  28. — 2.  The  Power  of  Sonff. 
Words  from  Schiller,  by  the  same.  pp.  40. — 
Boston :  Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  see  revived  these  pleasing  compositions, 
consisting  of  choruses,  solos,  duets,  &c.,  whilome  quite 
popular  in  the  old  Boston  Academy  Concerts,  where 
they  were  brought  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lowell 


Mason.  The  subjects  are  eminently  musical,  and  al- 
though Romberg,  compared  with  the  Beethovens  and 
Mendelssohns  with  whom  we  are  more  familiar,  belongs 
rather  to  the  Dis  minoi'um  gentium  in  the  German  tone- 
pantheon,  he  has  written  here,  as  elsewere,  what  may 
be  sung  and  heard  with  pleasure  and  with  profit.  The 
orchestral  parts  to  both  may  be  had  of  the  publishers. 
Thus  they  would  fonn  a  desirable  part  of  the  repertoire 
of  musical  societies,  especially  in  the  country,  who  re- 
quire music  of  but  moderate  difficulty. 

Ferdinand  Ries.  The  Mornivg:  a  Cantata 
in  four  Vocal  Parts,  with  accompaniment  for 
Piano,  Organ,  or  Orchestra,  pp.  23.  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co. 

Another  of  the  same  series  last  mentioned,  to  which 
in  general  the  same  remarks  apply.  It  sings  the  emo- 
tions of  sunrise. 

J.  Haydn.  The  Seasons.  (Part  I.  Spring.) 
From  the  German  Copy.  pp.  48.  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co. 

This  too  is  uniform  with  the  above.  A  very  clearly 
printed  and  convenient  edition  of  the  First  Part  of  one 
of  the  most  felicitous  and  exquisitely  Haj'dn-ish  speci- 
mens of  descriptive  chorus  music,  interspersed  with 
charming  songs  and  duets;  music,  which  is  like  a  cup 
brimming  over  with  the  sparkling  and  refreshing 
draughts  of  nature.  The  publishers,  having  brushed  up 
the  old  plates,  cannot  do  less  now  than  complete  the 
work,  and  let  us  have  the  "  Seasons  "  four. 

George  F.  Bristow.     Spring  Time  is  coming: 

Poetry   by   J.  R.   Wainwright.     Springfield : 

Sarles  and  Adey. 

This  song  was  written  for  Mrs.  Bostwick,  and  contains 
ti-ills  and  cadenzas  suited  to  her  voice,  but  so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  omitted  by  less  finished  singers.  There 
is  much  delicate  charm  in  tlie  melody,  and  the  accom- 
paniment is  picturesque  and  graceful.  It  here  and  there 
reminds  one  slightly  of  a  song  of  Spohr's,  published  in 
the  "  Gems  of  German  Song,"  to  English  words  of  Robert 
Herrick:  "The  Shepherd  to  his  Fair  One."  It  is  quite 
above  the  common  run  of  American  compositions  and 
shows  a  practised  pen  and  a  style  formed  by  communion 
with  tlie  true  mastei*s  of  song. 

This  Song  is  beautifully  printed,  and  has  one  of  the 
most  charming  vignettes  we  have  ever  seen  upon  a  piece 
of  music. 
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We  are  compelled,  by  press  of  matter,  to  withhold  the 
next  of  "  E.  H.'s  "  interesting  papers,  on  the  "  Enhar- 
monic Organ,"  until  next  week. 


Madame  Sontag  in  Boston. 

It  can  need  but  a  simple  announcement  to  fill 
the  Melodeon,  even  to  overflowing,  Tuesday 
night.  The  greatest  German  singer,  by  many 
absolutely  esteemed  the  first  of  living  vocal  art- 
ists^ the  admirable  interpreter  of  what  is  cher- 
ished as  most  classical  in  German  and  Italian 
song ;  the  beautiful  and  refined  lady,  who  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  forsook  the  proud  scenes 
of  lier  maiden  triumphs  to  adorn  the  highest  pri- 
vate circles  of  the  European  capitals,  as  the 
Countess  Rossi,  wife  of  the  Italian  ambassador ; 
and  who  now  for  two  years  past,  to  repair  re- 
verses, has  been  conquering  Europe  anew  with 
the  still  undiminished  splendor  of  her  voice  and 
art ;  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  yet  in  the  ful- 
ness of  her  beauty  and  artistic  faculties ;  admired, 
respected,  loved  by  all  who  come  within  her 
sphere ;  adding  the  moral  charm  of  the  pure, 
high-souled,  charitable  woman  to  that  of  the 
artist;  and  being  thus  perhaps  the  only  other 


living  woman  who  could  follow  with  any  hope 
of  great  success  so  closely  in  the  wake  which 
Jenny  Lind  leaves  still  so  palpable  upon  this 
Western  sea  of  popular  enthusiasm  :  —  she  is  of 
course  sure  of  her  welcome  everywhere.  Hum- 
bug and  puffery,  seen  through,  cannot  harm  one 
whom  we  know  beforehand  to  be  genuine  ;  nor 
will  we  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  honor  of  hu- 
man nature,  believe  that  she  can  need  those  too 
officious  (because  heretofore  too  much  encouraged) 
vehicles  for  access  to  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the 
true  music-loving  public  in  our  country. 

We  shall  hear  her,  —  those  of  us  whom  the 
Melodeon  can  hold  —  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  Hall  is  a  good  one  for  sound,  especially  so 
for  a  voice  more  distinguished  for  fineness  than 
for  volume,  and  which  did  not  quite  satisfactorily 
penetrate  to  the  remotest  ears  in  Metropolitan 
Hall.  Yet  we  cannot  but  regret  that  we  are  not 
to  hear  her  in  our  new  and  splendid  Music  Hall. 
We  are  sure  she  cannot  stand  within  it  and  survey 
its  ample  and  harmonious  proportions,  without 
feeling  inspired  with  a  desire  to  sing  in  it;  the 
voice  will  fill  it  far  more  easily  than  the  New 
York  hall ;  whereas,  according  to  all  signs  and 
reasonable  calculations,  her  audiences  will  so 
much  more  than  fill  the  Melodeon  as  to  re- 
quire it. 

The  orchestra  and  other  artistic  aid  are  such  as 
a  great  German  singer  knows  not  how  to  dispense 
with  ;  true  and  worthy  complements  of  her  own 
part  in  the  artistic  whole  which  every  concert  is 
to  foi-m.  No  third-rate  singing,  or  clap-trap  fid- 
dling variations,  or  overtures  not  worth  the  nam- 
ing in  the  programme.  Mme.  Sontag  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  Germania  Society,  largely 
reinforced  by  the  best  local  talent,  and  under  the 
conductorship  of  Eckert,  who  has  held  that 
place  in  the  Italian  Opera  of  the  fastidious 
Parisians.  Sig.  Badiali  we  all  know  and  wish 
to  know  him  all  we  can.  Sig.  Rocco,  the  buffo, 
who  joined  the  troupe  in  Philadelphia,  has  passed 
the  ordeal  of  criticism  well.  Sig.  Pozzolini  has 
been  tenor  in  the  opera  at  St.  Petei-sburg.  Jaell, 
too,  we  all  know  ;  —  may  we  know  him  more,  and 
in  new  pieces,  for  he  is  easily  master  of  any  nnm- 
ber  of  such.  For  little  JtFLHEN,  the  young 
Mozart  of  the  violin,  we  have  already  prepared 
our  readers. 

We  have  seen  an  outline  of  Tuesday's  pro- 
gramme, which  is  liable  to  some  revision,  and 
therefore  not  yet  given  out  entire.  But  we  may 
mention  that  Mme.  Sontag  will  probably  sing 
the  florid  Come  per  me  sereno  from  the  "  Sonnam- 
bula,"  a  piece  finely  suited  to  all  the  qualities  of 
her  art,  as  they  have  been  described  :  —  if  it  but 
rival  the  Lind's  singing  of  it,  as  we  remember  it 
in  Tremont  Temple  and  in  the  Melodeon,  it  will 
be  worth  going  far  to  hear.  She  will  also  sing 
the  Variations,  by  Adam,  with  flute,  referred 
to  in  our  Philadelphia  correspondence  below ; 
"  Sweet  Home,"  Eckert's  "  Swiss  Song,"  and  in 
the  duet  from  11  Barhiere,  with  Badiali.  The 
overtures  to  Der  Freyschiilz  and  William  Tell 
are  to  be  played. 

Mme.  Sontag  is  expected  to  arrive  at  the 
Revere  House  this  afternoon.  She  declines  pub- 
lic demonstrations  ;  but  we  apprcliend  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  such  a  German  greeting  as  the 
"  Liedertafel,"  under  Mr.  Kieissmann,  together 
with  the  "  Germania  Serenade  Band,"  intend 
giving  her  to-night,  opening  with  their  national : 
Wo  ist  des  Deutschen  Vatcrland  f 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

New  Bedford,  Oct.  30, 1852. 
Mr.  Editor  :  —  Will  you  allow  a  constant 
reader  to  suggest  through  the  columns  of  your 
excellent  paper  that  all  of  the  best  musical  per- 
formances of  the  c<5ming  season  should  not  take 
place  on  Saturday  evening.  There  are  many 
ardent  lovers  of  classical  music  residing  out  of 
Boston,  to  whom  the  concerts  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club  and  other  orchestral  associations 
would  afford  a  rare  treat,  but  to  whom  the  fact  of 
their  invariably  taking  place  on  the  above  eve- 
ning presents  an  effectual  bar  to  their  enjoyment 
of  them,  by  involving  the  unpleasant  necessity  of 
a  Sunday  (the  home  day  of  all)  spent  if  not 
among  strangers,  away  from  the  home  circle. 
The  writer  has  frequently  been  obliged  to  forego 
most  reluctantly  entertainments  of  the  highest 
character,  the  recollection  of  which  would  have 
been  a  joy  and  a  blessing  to  think  of,  simply  on 
this  account.  He  would  therefore  most  respect- 
fully submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  musical 
artists,  that  as  a  matter  of  profit,  an  occasional 
deviation,  at  least,  from  the  prescribed  routine 
might  be  desirable,  and  open  a  rich  avenue  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  to  many  who  have  been 
hitherto  deprived  of  it.  A  Subscribek. 

Our  musicians  would  doubtless  be  most  happy 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  all  such  earnest  music- 
lovers  as  our  subscriber,  if  they  could.  Unfortu- 
nately we  have  not  yet  reached  that  point  when 
many  of  our  resident  artists  are  supported  by 
their  art  alone.  Concerts  are  quite  uncertain  pay, 
and  that  the  bread  may  hold  out,  most  of  the 
members  of  our  orchestras  are  compelled  to 
drudge  night  after  night  in  theatres  or  ball-rooms, 
so  that  only  on  Saturday  evenings  are  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  grand  symphony  orchestra  available. 

But  the  case  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  our  friend 
supposes.  The  Quintette  Club  have  always  had 
their  Chamber  Concerts  in  the  middle  of  the 
■week.  Then  as  for  the  Musical  Fund  and  the 
Germanians,  their  public  afternoon  rehearsals 
contain  all  the  solid  music  of  their  concerts,  if  not 


Philadelphia  Correspondence. 

SONTAG  IK  PHILADELPHIA  — THE  GERMANIANS  —  PAUL 
JULLIEN —  MUSICAL  FUND  HALL. 

Dear  Dvvight  :  —  It  was  a  brilliant  audience, 
that  which  graced  the  third  concert  of  Madame 
SoNTAG  in  Philadelphia.  The  pieces  selected 
for  the  prima  donna,  on  this  occasion,  Tvere  the 
aria,  Deh  non  tardar  from  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro, 
Variations,  Quand  dirai  je  Maman,  with  flute  ohli- 
gato,  Eckert's  new  Styrian  song,  "  Sweet  Home," 
and  a  part  in  the  Duet  from  I'Elisir  d'Amore  —  a 
programme  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  but 
well  calculated  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  the  great 
songstress. 

I  am  no  critic,  my  dear  Dwight,  in  all  the  nice 
points  and  the  delicate  distinctions  of  light,  shade 
and  color  of  a  musical  performance,  but  have  a 
faculty  (thank  heaven)  to  receive  with  enjoyment 
whatever  revelations  of  the  Divine  Art  are  vouch- 
safed to  us  here,  without  great  regard  to  the  conven- 
tionalities of  the  schools.  In  my  estimation,  how- 
ever, Sontag  appeared  to  greatest  advantage  in 
the  aria  from  Figaro.  The  style  of  Mozart  befits 
her  better  than  the  lighter  music  of  Donizetti  or 
even  Eossini.  Her  execution  of  the  variations 
by  Adam,  with  flute  ohligato,  showed  the  won- 
derful preservation  of  her  voice,  and  was  a  mira- 
cle of  success.  Here  Mme.  Sontag's  voice  and 
the  flute  of  Carl  Zerra:hn  alternate  the  theme  and 
the  accompaniment,  and  vie  with  each  other  in 
brilUaney   and  rapidity  of  execution.     "  Sweet 


Home  "  was  given  in  a  style  different  from  that 
adopted  by  Jenny  Lind  and,  it  seemed  to  me, 
better ;  the  trill  at  the  close  was  the  only  orna- 
ment pei-mitted.  This  was  as  it  should  be.  In  the 
duet  with  Badiali,  from  L'  Elisir  d'  Amore,  I  was 
less  pleased.  Sontag's  forte  is  not  in  comedy. 
She  lacks  the  archness,  the  simplicity,  the  easy, 
natural  playfulness  of  Jenny  Lind. 

And  here  I  will  say  I  could  not  help,  through- 
out "the  evening,  comparing,  in  my  own  case,  the 
effects  produced  by  Sontag's  singing  with  those  I 
experienced  from  the  voice  of  Jenny  Lind,  heard 
under  the  same  circumstances,  a  couple  of  years 
since.  In  quality  of  tone  and  the  general  man- 
agement of  voice  there  seemed  a  close  resemblance. 
So  in  the  truthful  delineation  and  exact  expres- 
sion of  the  themes  they  sang,  they  were  alike 
good.  Both  sought  to  interpret  the  mind  of  the 
composer  by  similar  means,  in  similar  ways  and 
with  equal  success.  Wherein,  then,  does  the  one 
differ  from  the  other  ?  Not  in  natural  or  acquired 
quality  of  voice,  or  faultless  intonation,  or  felici- 
tous expression  or  power  of  execution  ;  but,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  in  amount  of  genius,  in  a  some- 
thing which,  superadded  to  the  perfection  of  art, 
makes  our  feelings  assent  to  that  which  the  judg- 
ment has  pronounced  good.  In  this  the  German 
must  yield  to  the  Swedish  Child  of  Song.  If 
there  is  the  whole  excellence  of  Art  in  the  one, 
there  is  somewhat  of  Divinity  in  the  other.  Son- 
tag  captivates  and  delights.  The  Lind  moves 
our  hearts  to  better  thoughts  and  deeds.  The 
voice  of  the  former  is  the  voice  of  a  sweet  instru- 
ment, played  upon  with  exquisite  finish  and 
grace,  and  is  the  perfection  of  its  kind  — ■  that  of 
the  latter  breathes,  in  addition,  an  seolian  spirit, 
that  lingers  long  in  memory  and  haunts  us  in 
dreams. 

But,  in  drawing  a  comparison  between  these 
two  great  artists,  we  must  not  forget  their  present 
disparity  in  years.  The  smoothness  and  flexibility 
of  Sontag's  voice  is,  in  a  measure,  lost.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  this  must  be  so.  The  efforts  to 
overcome  which  obstacles  are  evident  in  the 
straining  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck  and 
an  unpleasant  motion  of  the  head  from  side  to 
side  in  the  execution  of  rapid  and  diflicult  pas- 
sages. This  by  many  is  mistaken  for  affectation 
in  the  woman.  We  had  the  Lind  in  her  prime  ; 
Sontag  has  passed  the  meridian  of  her  fame. 

The  "  Germanians,"  always  good,  played 
never  better.  How  exquisite  the  blending  of  the 
mellifluous  horns  in  the  opening  scene  of  Der 
Freyschiltz !  How  thrilling,  at  the  close,  those 
electric  passages  given  with  such  precision  and 
power  by  the  full  band  !  And,  throughout,  what 
earnestness  of  feeling  and  accuracy  of  movement 
has  each  and  every  instrument  under  the  magic 
baton  of  Carl  Bergmann !  It  is  this  unity  of 
purpose  and  action  pervading  all,  that  makes  this 
orchestra  so  excellent  above  every  other  we  have 
had  the  fortune  to  hear. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  Paul  Jullien  ?  I 
am  not  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the  infant  phe- 
nomena, but  look  upon  them,  mostly,  as  abnormal 
growths,  whose  early  maturity  indicates  disease 
and  premature  decay.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the 
little  JuUien.  He  is  just  what  he  seems  to  be,  a 
child  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  in  age,  and  differs 
in  nothing,  mind  or  body,  apparently,  from  other 
children  of  that  age.  At  the  first  stroke  of  the 
bow  you  feel  that  he  has  genius  of  a  high  order. 
He  executes  the  difficult  pieces  of  De  Beriot  with 


ease.  His  intonation  is  pure  and  firm,  and  his 
enunciation  of  rapid  passages  clear  and  distinct. 
He  plays  the  most  common  melody  with  a  pathos 
and  delicacy  of  expression  peculiarly  his  own. 
Already  he  has  finished  some  compositions  of 
acknowledged  merit.  If,  on  this  basis,  he  grows 
up  and  matures,  then  will  the  predictions  of  those 
who  believe  the  mantle  of  the  gentle  Mozart  to 
have  fallen  upon  him,  be  indeed  fulfilled. 

A  word  as  to  the  merits  of  this  Musical  Fund 
Hall.  Hitherto  it  has  been  deemed  the  best  the 
country  could  boast,  and  it  still  holds  an  enviable 
rank  when  compared  with  Metropolitan  Hall  in 
New  York  But  all  this  is  not  saying  much  in 
its  favor,  for  the  latter  structure  has  very  little 
claim  to  excellence  as  a  music  room  ;  indeed  it 
resembles,  in  its  acoustic  qualities,  the  old  Tremont 
Temple  more  than  any  building  of  which  I  have 
knowledge.  The  Philadelphia  Hall  has  its  merits 
and  its  glaring  defects.  Its  intonation,  as  Dr. 
Reid  would  say,  is  good.  It  lends  a  certain  bril- 
liancy to  the  music,  and  is  well  calculated  to 
exhibit  the  powers  of  a  single  voice  or  instrument. 
But  it  is  ill  suited  for  an  orchestra  or  chorus ;  its 
reverberation,  although  filled  with  people,  is  very 
considerable,  so  much  so  as  to  confuse  the  sounds 
and  render  the  distinct  utterance  of  passages  of 
even  moderate  rapidity,  impossible.  The  louder 
sounds  of  the  orchestra  are  driven  with  an  un- 
pleasant shock  upon  the  ear,  attributable,  as  I 
believe,  in  great  measure  to  the  lowness  of  the 
ceiling,  it  being  but  2(i\  feet  above  the  floor,  or  a 
little  less  than  one-fifth  the  length  of  the  room. 
Moreover,  the  method  of  warming  and  lighting 
adopted  are  such  as  to  injure  the  acoustic  effect. 
This  hall  will  seat  comfortably  1200  persons,  ex- 
clusive of  the  space  occupied  by  the  stage. 

Very  truly  yours,  Omega. 


Me.  Arthukson.  We  have  often  wondered 
why  either  of  our  oratorio  societies  should  rely 
upon  amateurs  for  that  most  difficult  of  solo  parts, 
the  tenor,  when  this  gentleman  is  still  among  us, 
who  gave  so  much  satisfaction  in  the  "  St.  Paul," 
as  produced  last  year  by  the  Musical  Education 
Society.  Doubtless,  we  have  fresher,  stronger 
voices ;  but  it  is  in  the  recitatives  that  we  most 
need  an  experienced,  refined  tenor,  and  in  these 
Mr.  Arthurson  is  eminently  at  home.  Melodies 
speak  for  themselves  even  with  ordinary  singing ; 
but  the  recitatives  are  nothing,  worse  than 
nothing,  when  not  well  sung.  We  are  not  in  the 
secrets  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  know 
nothing  of  their  economies,  and  have  no  right  to 
criticize  them ;  but  we  should  look  forward  with 
more  pleasure  to  their  oratorios  this  winter,  were 
we  certain  that  the  tenor  recitatives  were  in  such 
good  hands  as  we  have  indicated. 


A  CARD. 

Whereas  a  report  has  been  industriously  circulated 
that  the  Germania  Serenade  Band  was  about  being  dis- 
solved, the  members  thereof  deem  it  a  duty  to  themselves 
and  the  public,  to  declare  any  and  all  such  statements  en- 
tirely unfounded,  and  concocted  by  interested  individuals. 
The  Band  would  embrace  this  opportunity  to  state  that, 
so  far  from  being  on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  they  are  de- 
termined to  deserve,  by  their  labor,  even  a  higher  degree 
of  patronage  in  future  than  that  which  has  heretofore 
been  so  liberally  bestowed,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  their  advertisement  in  another  column. 

For  the  Germania  Serenade  Band. 

G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader, 

264  Tremont  Street. 
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BOSTON,     NOVEMBER     6,     1852. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

I^ocal. 

The  New  Music  Hall  is  rapidly  arraying  itself  for 
the  night  of  the  opening  (Saturday,  the  20th.)  The 
seats  (just  2750  m  number)  have  been  all  this  week 
filing  into  their  places  on  the  floor  and  balconies ;  and 
right  easy,  comfortable  seats  they  are  too,  as  "well  as 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  each  with  its  round  back,  stuffed 
hke  the  seat  itself,  covered  with  figured  damask,  blue 
and  gre}--,  and  connected  into  long  settees,  with  an  arm 
between  every  two.  The  organ  from  the  Melodeon  is 
decently  buried  in  the  recess  of  the  choir, — a  temporaiy 
provision — there  mth  enfeebled  tones  to  plead  for  more 
means  and  more  room  to  admit,  as  soon  as  may  be,  one 
much  larger  and  more  worthy  of  the  noble  hall. 

On  Jlonday  night  a  partial  tnal  was  made  of  the  novel 
mode  of  lighting.  This  is  entirely  from  above,  by 
means  of  gas-burners,  planted  on  the  cornice  just  be- 
neath the  ceiling,  which  surrounds  the  hall.  About  a 
fourth  part  of  this  circuit  was  lit,  and  the  room  was  so 
light  that  one  upon  the  floor  could  read  a  newspaper. 
This  success  is  most  encouraging,  for  there  can  now  be 
no  dazzling  interference  of  chandeliers  hung  right  be- 
fore our  ej^es;  the  light  comes  softened  from  above. 
The  heat  too  of  this  strong  belt  of  light  so  near  the  ceil- 
ing, will  promote  the  action  of  the  nineteen  ventilators 
just  above. 

The  programme  of  the  opening  is  still  not  wholly  set- 
tled; hut  we  hope  nest  week  to  announce  it  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  hall. 

Mlle,  Lehmann  had  a  most  miserable,  muddy, 
drizzly  evening  last  Saturday  for  her  second  concert, 
and  the  audience  was  small,  but  well  repaid  for  coming 
out.  The  favorable  impression  of  her  singing  deepens. 
She  is  much  the  most  effective  in  the  Gennan  music, 
like  the  scena  from  Der  Freyschiifz^  which  she  again  sang 
admirably.  In  her  Italian  pieces,  in  spite  of  many  ex- 
cellencies, her  execution  is  compai-atively  heavy  and 
inflexible,  nor  does  she  pronounce  the  Italian  well, 
Una  voce  was  quite  another  voce  so  soon  after  Alboni. 
Yet  we  must  thank  Mile.  L.  for  that  sweet  little  melody 
of  Mercadante's :  Soave  imviagine.  The  scene  from  Le 
Prophete  revealed  good  dramatic  power,  along  with 
strong  contralto  notes.  We  like  to  hear  her  sing  those 
little  Swedish  songs  at  the  piano,  such  as  that  *'  Moun- 
taineer's Song"  of  Jenny  Lind's,  with  which  she  an- 
swered an  encore,  and  which  has  a  charm  even  without 
the  dying  notes  which  only  Jenny  Lind  could  lengthen 
out  with  such  mysterious  effect.  Miss  Lehraann  was 
suffering,  we  are  told,  with  a  severe  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  and  yet  so  acquitted  herself  that  few  would  have 
suspected  the  fact. 

Jlr.  Pekabeau  played  a  Rondo  of  his  favorite  Hum- 
mel, in  place  of  Weber's  Concert-Stiick^  which  the  orches- 
tra were  unable  to  rehearse,  and  Czerny's  variations 
(not  improvements)  upon  Le  Desir.  The  overtures,  to 
Egmoni  and  Fra  Diavoloj  were  well  played  by  Mr. 
Fries's  orchestra;  and  the  funeral  piece  by  Beetlioven, 
for  four  trombones,  was  so  acceptable  that  a  repetition 
was  required  in  the  middle  of  the  second  part. 

To-night  jMlle.  Lehmann  gives  a  Chamber  Concert  at 
the  Masonic  Temple,  when  she  will  sing  choice  songs  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  (see  advertisement), 
in  alternation  with  the  good  things  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club. 

Mme.  Thillon,  at  the  Howard,  has  been  all  the  "  En- 
chantress," in  Balfe's  new  opera  this  week.  The  play 
has  a  fine  melo-dramatic  effect,  and  is  produced  with 
splendid  scenery.  The  music,  essentially  Balf-ian,  is 
full  of  graceful,  piquant  melodies  ;  and  a  light,  rich, 
warm  embroidery  of  instrumentation  runs  throughout. 
Madame  has  some  very  florid  vocalization  to  perform, 
which  she  achieves  at  least  gracefully.  Several  of  the 
male  chomses  are  very  taking,  by  their  unique  rhythm, 
and  were  in  general  well  sung.  But  some  went  very 
badly.  We  could  hardly  conceive  of  more  execrable 
discoi'd  than  was  made  in  that  opening  chorale  of  male 
and  female  voices,  where  they  all  knelt  to  the  imnge  of 
"  our  lady  of  the  forest."  There  was  a  fine  trio  or  two 
between  Mme.  Thillon,  Mr.  Hudson  and  Herr  Meyer. 
The  baritone  solos  for  the  latter  seemed  well  composed, 
but  they  require  a  voice  less  worn. 

Madame  de  Terenezy,  one  of  the  patriotic  Hungarian 
ladies,  and  well  known  in  Austria,  Germany  and  Hun- 
gary, as  an  attractive  singer,  intends  making  an  artistic 
tour  in  America,  and  will  give  her  first  concert  in 
Boston. 


Ne^r  Yorlt. 

Eisfeld's  first  Quartet  Soirt^e  drew  a  large  and  de- 
lighted audience  to  Niblo's  Concert  Saloon,  on  a  dismal, 
stormy  night. 

"  It  opened  with  a  quartette  by  Beethoven,  in  A  major, 
performed  by  Messi's.  Noli,  Reyer,  Eichhora  and  Eisfeld. 
The  auditoi's  were  arranged  in  semi-circles  round  the 
stage,  like  a  family  party.  The  sisters.  Miles.  Mina  and 
Louise  Tourny,  blooming  maidens  from  Germany,  sang 
Mendelssohn's  duet,  '  I  Would  That  My  Love,'  and  a 
duet  by  Franz  Abt,  both  in  beautiful  style  —  the  eider 
sister  possessing  a  contralto  voice  which  Alboni  herself 
would  praise.  Schumann's  quintette  for  the  piano,  vio- 
lins, &c.,  was  the  next  piece,  the  piano  part  by  Mr. 
Scharfenberg.  Mile.  Mina  Tourny  then  sang  the  '  Bird- 
ling,'  by  Lindblad,  and  ^Margery,'  a  love  song,  by 
Klieken.  The  concert  concluded  with  a  quartette,  in  E 
flat,  by  Mozart."  —  Home  Journal. 

Mr.  John  Zundel,  organist  at  Dr.  Beecher's  chui'ch 
in  Brooklyn,  gave  a  sacred  concert  there  on  Thursday 
night,  at  which  Sontag  volunteered  entirely  for  his 
benefit.  Mr,  Z.  taught  music  to  the  children  of  the 
countess  in  St.  Petersbiu'g. 

Norwich  Festival.  This  too  is  triennial,  and  se- 
cond only  to  that  of  Birmingham  in  grandeur  and  im- 
portance. Its  object  too  is  charitable.  It  would  have 
occurred  last  year  but  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Benedict, 
the  conductor,  in  America.  It  was  brilliantly  inaugu- 
rated on  the  night  of  Sept.  20th,  in  the  fine  old  hall  of 
St.  Andrew.  Mr.  Benedict,  on  appearing  in  the  orches- 
tra, was  honored  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  and  the 
overture  to  Oberon,  played  to  perfection,  at  once  gave 
the  audience  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the 
power  and  eflficiency  of  the  band.  The  national  anthem 
was  then  performed,  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mme.  Viar- 
dot  Garcia  singing  the  solo  verses.  The  programme  was 
as  follows :  — 

PART   I. 

Overture  —  Oberon, Weber. 

Quiatetto  — "  Sento  oh  Dio,"      ....     Mozart. 
Ariii — "Ah  remlimi  quel  cor,"  Miss  Dolby.     Rossi. 
Song  — '-  Fairer  the  meads,"  Mr.Lockey,     Mendelssohn. 
Aria  —  "  Ha,  wie  will  ick  triumpliiren," 

Herr  Formes,         Mozart. 

Duetto  —  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Signor 

Gardooi  (Jessonda), Spohr. 

Scena  with  Chorus — Mme.  Viardot  Garcia 

(Orfeo), Gluck. 

Aria  —  Mr   Sims  Reeves,  "  Adelaide,"  .     .     Beethoven. 
Serenade — "  Deh  vieni  alia  finestra,''  Sig. 

Belletti, Mozart. 

Aria  and  Variations  —  Double  bass,  Sig. 

Bottesini. 
Quartet—  Sig  Gardoni,  Mr.  Lockey,  Sig 

Belletti,  and  Mr.  Weiss, Weber. 

Spanish  Songs  —  Mine.  Viadot  Garcia. 
Quartet  and  Chorus  —  "Light  as  Fairy 

measure,"  Miss  L.  Pyne,  Miss  Dolby, 

Mr.  Sims   Reeves,   and    Herr    Formes 

(Euryaiithe), Weber. 

PART   II. 

Shakspeare's  play  of  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
read  by  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble,  with  the  incidental 
music,  composed  by  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 

Surely  here  was  music,  which  might  please  the  "  Dia- 
rist," though  possibly  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Why 
repeat  how  finely  it  was  all  done  ?  Let  us  only  mention 
with  pleasure  that  the  Times  dwells  on  Belletti's  singing 
of  the  Don  Juan  Serenade,  and  suggests  (what  we  had 
often  wished  were  possible  in  our  operas):  "In  the 
dearth  of  Don  Giovannis  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable 
to  give  this  excellent  artist  a  trial  in  the  part  of  the 
Spanisli  libertine." 

First  Day.  The  programme  opened  with  Mr.  Leslie's 
Festival  Anthem,  which  is  pronounced  one  of  the  ablest 
compositions  in  the  English  repertoire.  "  The  final 
double  chorus,  '  Sing  unto  God,'  terminating  with  an 
elaborate  fugue  upon  three  subjects,  came  out  with  great 
effect."  Nest  came  the  new  oratorio  by  Dr.  Bexfield, 
of  which  the  Times  says; 

"  It  is  no  disparagement  to  Dr.  Bexfield  to  say  that  his 
Israel  Restored  has  no  pretensions  to  be  styled  a  great 
oratoi"io.  It  is  a  long  oratorio,  but  not  a  great  one.  Never- 
theless, the  mere  fact  of  having  devoted  so  much  time 
and  attention  to  a  task  which  can  never  repay  hira  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  denotes  that  ambition  in  Dr. 
Bexfield  which  proves  him  to  be  a  true  musician  at 
heart.  It  is  therefore,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we 
refer  to  the  many  highly  meritorious  passages  in  his 
Israel  Restored — passages  which,  if  they  fail  to  sustain 
the  oratorio  as  a  standard  work,  will  at  least  prevent  its 
being  utterly  forgotten.  The  plan  of  Israel  Restored, 
like  that  of  the  Alessiah,  is  didactic;  there  is  no  story  iu 
it.  The  personages  merely  speak — they  do  not  act. 
This  was,  we  think,  a  mistake  in  our  young  composer, 
who  would  have  done  wiser  in  endeavoring  to  raise  a 
fictitious  interest  for  his  work  by  means  of  a  drama, 
with  real  personages  and  incidents,  as  in  >S^  Paul  and 

Flijah The  general  execution  of  the  oratorio  was 

good,  but  would  have  been  better  if  Dr.  Bexfield  had 
left  the  baton  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Benedict.  He  was  too 
nervous  for  his  work.  There  was  no  applause  during 
the  performance,  and  an  attempt  to  encore  the  unaccom- 
panied quartet  (Part  L)  was  suppressed;  but  at  the  end 
Dr.  Bexfield  received  a  flattering  testimonial  of  tlie 


pleasure  which  the  audience  had  received  from  his  ora- 
torio, which,  as  a  first  etTurt.  does  him  infinite  credit. 

After  the  oratorio  the  air  from  Samson,  "  Ye  sons  of 
Israel  now  lament,"'  the  dead  march,  and  the  chorus, 
"  Glorious  liero,"  were  performed  in  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington.  The  whole  audiance 
stood,  and  many  were  evidently  deeply  affected.  Mme. 
Viardot  sang  the  air  with  mingled  pathos  and  solerauity. 

For  the  second  evening  concert  Mr.  Benedict  had  pro- 
vided another  rich  and  well-varied  selection,  in  which  we 
note  the  Pastoral  Symphony;  a  duet  from  Spohr's  Faust, 
by  Viardot  Garcia  and  Formes;  an  aria  of  Cimarosa's, 
by  Mme.  Fiorentini ;  a  scena  from  Euryanthe,  by  Sims 
Reeves ;  Beethoven's  trio :  Tremate^  by  Mme.  Fiorentini 
and  Sigs.  Gardoni  and  Belletti;  Mozart's  Oh  cava  irn- 
magine,  sung  by  Gardoni,  and  Possenti  Numi,  by  Hen- 
Formes  with  choms ;  Maurer's  Concertante  for  four  vio- 
lins (Quere:  the  same  that  was  played  in  Boston  at  the 
last  "Aftei'noon  Concert"?);  selections  from  "The 
Minnesinger,"  by  Benedict;  a  song  of  our  old  friend,  J. 
L.  Hatton,  sung  by  Mr.  Lockey;  Nonpiumesta,  by  Viar- 
dot; that  Barcarolle  of  Belletti's,  &c.  &c.  The  parts 
from  Benedict's  MS.  opera,  especially  the  overture,  are 
highly  praised. 

Tfdrd  Day.  Mr.  Pierson's  Oratorio  of  "  Jerusalem  " 
has  called  forth  a  gi-eat  deal  of  criticism  and  apology. 
Of  this  gentleman  the  Times  says : 

"  Mr.  Pierson  will  be  remembered  as  having  been  the 
predecessor  of  Mr.  Donaldson  as  Professor  of  Music  in 
the  University  of  Edinburg.  When  Mr.  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett, who  disputed  the  post  so  closely  with  the  present 
occupant,  resigned  the  contest,  his  supporters  transfeired 
their  votes  to  Mr.  Pierson,  and  that  gentleman  was  elected 
by  a  small  majority.  He  did  not  long  retain  the  chair, 
however He  then  went  to  Germany,  and  com- 
posed an  opera,  entitled  Leila,  which  was  performed  at 
Hamburgh  three  nights  in  succession,  and  withdrawn  by 
Iiimself,  for  what  reason  did  not  transpire.  Mr.  Pierson's 
early  studies  were  successively  directed  by  three  Eng- 
lish professors — ■  Mr.  Attwooci,  Mr.  A.  T.  Corfe,  and 
Professor  Walmisley,  of  Cambridge.  Ills  advisers  in 
Germany  were  Rinck  and  Tomaschek.  He  is  highly 
patronized  at  Norwich." 

We  have  not  room  to  copy  any  of  the  long  analyses  of 
this  oratorio;  but  a  few  extracts  from  the  Times  vrill  give 
some  inkling  of  its  quality: 

"  The  oratorio  is  didactic,  like  that  of  Dr.  Bexfield.  '  The 
object'  of  the  composer,  says  the  writer  of  an  enthusia-stic 
pamphlet  entitled  Descriptive  Anali/sis  o/  Jeriitalefn,  '  was  to 
select  a  whole  from  the  body  of  the  sacred  book,  perfect  in 
itself,  and  yet  fitted  to  the  highest  purposes  of  music. '  '  And 
it  has  been  done,'  adds  the  wri'er  in  question,  who  in  the 
course  of  his  analysis,  brings  Mr.  Pierson  into  favorable  com- 
parison with  Handel,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  and  Mendelssohn 
How  it  has  been  done  may  be  seen  by  the  following  digest  of 
the  scheme : 

"  '  Part  1.  —  Introduction  or  prologue.  Christ  foretels  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  crucifixion.  Prophecy  of 
Moses  concerning  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Judea  by  the 
Romans.  Prophetic  warnings  and  denunciations,  chiefly  from 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.     The  fall  of  Jerusalem  depicted. 

"'Part  2, — The  destruction  lamented,  the  restoration 
promised. 

"'Part  3.  —  Prophecies  concerning  the  recall  of  the  Jews 
from  all  countries  where  they  are  now  living  in  a  state  of  exile. 
The  great  battle  of  Armegeddon  (in  "  the  Valley  of  Decision  ") 
which  will  end  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  armies  attacking 
Jerusalem. 

"  '  The  New  Jerusalem.  The  la.st  judgment.  The  salvation 
of  the  righteous.    Doxology  ' 

"  The  first  thing  that  suggests  itself  to  the  hearer  in  the 
music  of  Mr-  Pierson  is  the  evident  desire  of  the  composer  to 
strike  out  a  path  for  himself;  the  next,  his  inability  to  accom- 
plish that  object  successfully.  In  avoiding  the  forms  of  the 
great  masters,  Mr.  Pierson  has  fallen  into  the  extreme  of  hav- 
ing no  form  whatever.  But  it  is  not  merely  an  intelligible 
plan  that  is  wanting  in  almost  every  one  of  the  forty-seven 
movementa  composing  the  oratorio  of  Jerusalem  ;  Mr.  Pierson 
equally  sets  at  nought  the  accepted  laws  of  rhythm,  or,  to 
speak  more  plainly,  he  has  scarcely  any  intelligible  rhythm, 
and  thus  his  melodies  or  subjects  seem  to  be  made  up  of  a  mul- 
titude of  beginnings,  without  middles  or  ends.  In  the  matter 
of  progressive  harmony,  or  modulation,  he  also  departs  from 
the  ordinary  track,  having  no  respect  whatever  for  the  natural 
relations  of  keys  to  each  ochor.  All  this,  at  a  first  glance,  when 
made  the  basis  of  a  long  and  seemingly  elaborate  work,  may 
pass,  with  superficial  observers,  for  great  depth  and  learning-. 
It  is  our  duty,  however,  to  speak  openly,  and  to  declare  that, 
instead  of  depth  and  learning,  this  kind  of  fnigmentary  and 
uncontinuous  writing  simply  denotes  a  want  of  facihty,  aris- 
ing from  imperfect  studies  and  impatience  at  the  restraint  of 
counterpoint,  which,  however  dry  and  forbidding  in  the  com- 
mencement, constitutes  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  musician's  art.  That  Mr.  Picirson  knows 
very  little  of  counterpoint  is  evident  from  the  few  attempts  at 
fugue  and  imitation  to  be  found  in  Jerusalem^  from  the  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  he  passes  from  one 
key  to  another,  fi-om  the  number  of  sudden  and  ineffective 
transitions,  and  from  his  iuabiUty  to  remain  for  a  reasonable 
number  of  bars  in  any  one  key.  There  is  no  sign  ef  weakness 
and  inexperience  so  sure  as  that  restlessness  which  prevents  a 
compo-!er  from  being  able  to  lay  do\vn  his  subjects  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  prevalence  of  some  particular  key  shall  sive 
it,  as  it  were,  a  home  to  rest  in.  Blr.  Pierson  belongs  to  the 
'word-painting'  school,  or  the  'ffisthetic,'  as  the  admirers  of 
Richard  Waguer,  Robert  Schumann,  &c.,  have  dubbed  it. 
We  much  regret,  however,  to  find  a  man  who  evidently  thinkg 
seriously  and  writes  con  amore,  giving  himself  to  a  false  idol. 
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which,  if  worshipped  universally,  music  would  soon  cea^e  to 
be  an  art.  It  is  the  barrenness  of  the  age  that  has  created 
this  school — an  attempt  to  hide  poverty  of  invention  and  in- 
Eufficient  knowledge  under  a  deceptive  veil  of  mystery,  which, 
hfted  up,  discloses  notliinj  but  hollow  outlines  of  a  skeleton. 

"Que  of  the  longest  oratorios  ever  wrirten,  Jfrusalem,  is 
also  one  of  the  most  tlifficalt  to  execute.  The  part-writing  for 
the  chorus  and  the  vocal  solos  are  equally  intricate  and  un- 
grateful- The  orchestration  is  a  series  of  experiments,  some 
successful,  some  the  contrary ;  the  whole  perplexing,  vague, 
and  unaccountable.  And  yet,  amid  all  this,  there  is  a  vast 
deal  in  the  music  of  Jerusalem  which  shows  an  earnest  mind, 
a  feeling  that  would,  if  it  could,  express  itself;  and  a  continued 
aspiration  after  the  lofty  and  ideal." 

The  third  evening  concert  presented  a  new  instalment 

of  equal  riches  with  the  two  before;  and  tlic  festivjil 

closed  on  the  fourth  day  with  "  The  Messiah,"  of  which, 

to  quote  the  same  authority: 

"  The  execution  was  truly  Handelian  ;  the  choruses,  besides 
being  well  sang,  were  taken  by  Mr.  Benedict  invariably  in  the 
time  which  has  descended  to  us,  by  tradition,  from  the  great 
composer  himself;  while  the  solos  and  concerted  pieces, 
though  divided  among  no  less  than  ten  performers,  (Madanie 
"Viardot,  Misses  L.  Pyne,  AHeyne,  and  Dolby  ;  Signors  Gar- 
doni  and  Belletti;  Messrs.  Siuis  Reeves,  Lockcy,  Weiss,  and 
Herr  Formes),  were,  almost  without  exception,  so  admirably 
given  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  single  out  particular  sing- 
ers, or  particular  points,  for  eulogy.  Suffice  it  that  foreigner 
and  native  emulated  each  other  in  zeal  to  attain  a  pure  and 
correct  reading  of  Handel's  immortal  text.  Madame  Viardot 
transported  her  songs,  but  atoned  for  that  by  fervour  and  de- 
votional expression." 


Ihnfennmte. 


CHAMBER   CONCERT, 
Blademoiselle   Caroline   L.elimanii, 

RESPECTFULLY  announces  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  that 
she  will  give  a  Chamber  Concert  at  the  MASONIC  TEM- 
PLE, on  Saturday  f^veuiug,  Nov.  6th,  assisted  by 
the 

MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB, 
Mlle.  Lehmann  will  present  Beethoven's  "  Adelaide,"  "  Auf 
Fliigeln  der  Gesanges,"  by  Mendelssohn,  and  an  aria  from 
"  Cosi  fan  tute,"  by  Mozart.    For  particulars  see  programme. 

Tickets,  50  cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  Music  Stores 
and  principal  Hotels. 
Doors  open  at  7  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  8  precisely. 

MADAME    HENRIETTA    SONTAG 

WILL  GIVE  HER 

First  Oi-aiid  Concert 

IN  BOSTON, 

TXTESDAY    EVENIIVG,    JTavemljer   9th,    1853, 

AT  THE  MELODEON, 

ON  which  occasion  she  will  be  assisted  by  the  same  eminent 
artists  as  in  her  Grand  Concerts  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, viz : 

CAUI,  EOKEUT, 
Conductor  of  tkf.  Italian  Opera,  Paris  ; 

SIGNOR  C«SAr.E  BADIALI ; 

SIGNOR  POZZOLINI, 
First  Tenor  from  the  imperial  Opera  in  St.  Petersburg  ; 

STGNOR  LUIGI  ROCCO, 
Prima  Basso  Cantante  and  Buffo  from  La  Scala  in  Milan; 

PAUL  JTJLLIEN,  the  riolinist; 

ALFRED  JAELL,  the  Pianist,  and  the 

Gennania  Musical  Society, 

largely  augmented  by  the  first  Artists  in  this  city. 


The  prices  of  admission  have  been  fixed  at  THREE,  TWO, 
and  ONE  DOLLAR,  according  to  location.  "With  all  seats, 
without  distinction  of  prices,  there  will  be  given  a  Certificate 
bearing  a  corresponding  number  of  the  seat  to  which  the 
holder  is  entitled.  The  Admission  Ticket  is  to  be  left  at  the 
door  ;  the  Certificate  is  to  be  handed  to  the  Usher  wearing  a 
badge  corresponding  in  color  with  the  Certificate.  The  same 
precautionary  measures  which  have  been  so  successfully  adopt- 
ed at  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Concerts  of  Madame 
H.  Sontag,  will  be  retained  in  Boston. 

Notice- 

Thc  regular  sale  of  the  Tickets  will  commence  on  SATUR- 
DAY, Nov.  6th,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  at  the  Music  Store  of  E.  H. 
Wade,  179  Washington  Street. 

It  has  been  determined,  for  the  convenience  of  the  public, 
to  sell  the  *8,  1S2,  and  Sfl  seats  on  different  days. 

On  Saturday  and  Monday,  Nov.  6th  and  8th,  the  Three  and 
Two  Dollar  seats  ;  on  Tuesday,  the  9th,  the  One  Dollar  seats 
and  remaining  Three  and  Two  Dollar  seats. 

Doors  open  at  7  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  8  precisely. 

Oeiinania  Serenade  Baud. 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  talte  great  plea- 
sure in  announcing  that  their 

COTIIiIiON    BAND 

is  again  prepared  for  the  ensuing  Dancing  Season.  They  Lave 
also  added  all  the  popular  Songs  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn 
and  othex's,  to  their  extensive  Library  of  Concert  Music,  in 
order  to  accommodate  parties  where  no  dancing  music  is 
required.  G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader^ 

6  tf  364  Tremont  Street 

LITHOGEAPHY  &  WOOD  ENGEAVING 

EXECUTED  at  the  NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN, 
Thomdike's  Building,  Summer  Street. 
Specimens  of  work  may  be  seen  at  the  School. 
Boston,  Oct.  25, 1852.  4  3t 


Pianos  and  Melodeons  to  liet. 

0LIVER~1)ITS0N, 

Music   Dealer,  115  ^Vashiiigtou  St.,  Boston, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphiucs, 
and  lieed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  mado 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

N.   D.   COTTON, 

IMPORTEK  AND    DEALER   IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Trcmout  Rtiw,  Boston. 

*jt*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

H.   PERABEAU, 
PROFESSOR  OP   THE   PIANO -FORTE, 

No.   1  Jefferson  Place,   S.   Bennet  St. 

Mr.  Peraee.\o  will  speak  German,  French,  or  English,  to 
his  pupils  during  the  lessons,  if  desired. 

Boston,  Sept.  18.  24  8t 

H.    S.   CUTLER, 
Organist  at  the  ClinrcU  of  tlie  Advent. 

ADDRESS  — (Care  of  A.  N.  Johnson,)  No.  90  Tremont 
Street,   Boston.  22  tf 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR  OF  THE  PIANO -FORTE. 

ROOMS,   No.   1  Bulfinch,  comer  of  Court  Street.    Hours, 
from  12  to  2.    Letters  may  be  addressed  to  his  rooms,  or 
at  the  Revere  House.  25  tf 

AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 
TEACHERS    OF    MUSIC, 

17  Franklin  Place,  Boston. 

octSO  tf 

MR.  J.  TRENKLE, 

RECENTLY  ARRIVED  EROM  GERMANY,  has  the  plea- 
sure to  inform  the  public  of  Boston  ami  vicinity,  that  he 
will  give  INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  PIANO-FORTE.  For 
terms  and  particulars,  inquire  at  Chickering's  and  Reed's 
music-stores.  4  4t 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

265  Waslilngtou  Street,  Boston. 
Oct.  16.  3m 

J.   CHICKERING, 
PIANO   FORTE    MANUFACTURER, 

Wasllington    Street,  Boston. 
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Apr.  10. 


tf 


D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER   IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  34:4  "Wasliington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  tf  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

HEVTS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  sr)licited. 

GEO.  HE»VS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

Wo.  139  Wasliingtou  Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &.  CO.  havejust  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  "BOSTON  ACADEMY  COLLECTION  OF  CHO- 
RUSES," price  reduced  from  f^24  to  ©14  a  dozen. 

Peegolese^S  celebrated  STAEAT  MATER  for  two  female 
voices,  newiy  translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  a  welcome  work 
to  lover.<i  of  ijood  music 

The  Nt'§htiiii:aie\':  Nest,  a  Cantata  by  the  eminent  German 
composer,  Reichabdt,  translated  by  Mr.  Th.\yer  of  Cambridge. 
A  beautiful  piece,  suitable  for  concerts,  taking  about  forty 
minutes  to  perform  it ;  consisting  of  Solos  for  bass,  tenor,  and 
soprano  voices,  with  Choruses.     Price,  ©6  the  dozen. 

Also  Befer's  New  Instructions  for  the  Piano;  Materials 
for  Piano  Forte  Playing^  by  Jullus  Knoer,  a  work  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers.    Price,  S;2. 

G.  P.  R.  &  CO.  have  also  received  a  further  supply  of  the 
valuable  publications  of  J.  Alfred  Novello  of  London,  for 
whom  they  act  as  agents  —  consisting  of  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  complete  Masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  S.  Webb,  Von  Weber,  and 
others,  with  the  finest  collection  of  BACH'S  FUGUES,  and 
music  generally  for  the  organ,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston.  Apr.  10.    tf 


LESSONS    IN    SINGING. 

JK.  SALiOMOIVSKI  hius  the  honor  to  announce  that, 
•  having  returned  to  the  city,  he  will  resume  his  profe.'^sion, 
and  receive  pupils  in  Singing  and  the  Cultiv-ttion  of  the  Voice. 
Application  may  be  made  at  the  United  Stites  Hotel,  or  at 
Mr.  Salomonski's  rooms,  No.  36  Oxford  Street.  4  tf 

The  ]TIendeSssolin  Quintette  Clul> 

RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  and 
its  virinity,  that  during  this  their  FOURTH  SEASON, 
they  intend  giving  a  sprics  of 

EIGHT    CHAMBER    CONCERTS, 

to  take  place  regularly  once  a  fortnight,  on  the  most  suiUible 
evening.  During  the  past  .season  all  endeavors  have  been 
made  to  render  their  Library  complete,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  render  their  Concerts  worthy  the  support  and  pa- 
tronage of  all  lovers  of  Music. 

The  Club  are  happy  to  announce  that  they  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  distinguished  VocaHst, 

M'DLLE  CAROLUSTE  LEHMANN, 

FROM  THE  GRAND  OPERA  IN  COPENHAGEN, 

who  will  appear  in  their  Concert.-)  during  the  season.  They 
will  also  be  assisted  by  the  best  resident  and  foreign  talent 
available. 

Subscribers'  Tickets  for  the  Series,  Thuee  Dollars  each. 
Lists  may  be  found  at  all  the  Music  Stores  and  principal 
Hotels.  2  tf 

Boston  musical  Fund  Society* 

THE  GOVERNMENT  respectfully  announce  to  the  Musical 
Public  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  that  the  SIXTH  SERIES 
OF  PUBLIC  PERFORMANCES  will  commence  at  the  M^"- 
LODEON,  on    Friday,  Sept.  17th,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Packages  of  Rehearsal  Tickets  of  four  each,  at  50  cents  per 
package,  and  Single  Tickets  at  25  cents  each,  may  be  obtained 
at  the  principal  Music  Stores  and  Hotels,  and  at  the  door  on 
the  afternoon  of  performance ;  also  Subscription  Tickets,  at 
S^2  per  package  of  six  each  fur  the  Concerts,  which  will  com- 
mence at  the  New  Music  Hall  as  soon  as  completed. 

Associate  Members  are  respectfullj''  notified  that  their  Tick- 
ets are  ready  for  delivery  at  No.  4  Amory  Hall,  as  also  all  the 
Tickets  above  named.  Per  order, 

24  tf  JOS.  N.  PIERCE,  5ec'y. 

Tlie  Oermania  JTIusical  Society 

RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  their  numerous  friends,  and 
the  public  in  general,  that  it  is  their  intention  to  remain 
the  coming  winter  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  purpose  of 
giving,  during  this  period,  a  series  of  TEN  CONCERTS,  (one 
Concert  every  two  weeks,)  like  those  given  by  them  during  the 
last  winter,  in  this  city,  at  which  they  will  produce  the  mas- 
terworks  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn, 
Spohr,  Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  &c.,  such  as  Symphonies,  Over- 
tures, Quartets,  Quintets,  and  selections  from  the  Italian  and 
German  Operas,  Solo.'!  on  almost  every  instrument  used  in 
their  Orchestra,  and  a  judicious  portion  of  lighter  music. 

They  are  constantly  adding  to  their  already  large  Catalogue 
of  choice  Instrumental  Music,  the  latest  publications,  by 
which  they  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  entire  new  programmes 
f()r  every  Concert,  and  mostly  of  such  pieces  as  have  never 
before  been  performed  in  this  city. 

The  best  vocal  talent  available  will  be  engaged  for  the  Con- 
certs. MR.  ALFRED  JAELL,  the  celebrated  and  unrivalled 
Pianist,  will  perform  at  all  of  our  Concerts  for  the  whole 
season.  The  Concerts  will  be  given  at  the  splendid  NE\Y 
MUSIC  HALL,  entrance  on  Winter  sireet  and  Bumstead  place. 

A  package  containing  Thirty  Tickets,  to  be  transferable, 
and  be  used  at  any  of  the  Ten  Subscription  Concerts,  S'lO. 
Half  Packages,  Fifteen  Tickets,  S5. 

Subscription  Lists  to  be  found  at  the  Hotels  and  Music 
Stores.  23  tf 
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Tis  the  ht-sl  rose  ot  sumnier,  Left  bloom 

TBrtS  book  bas  more  real  channs  to  all  lovers  of  good  old 
airs  and  sweet  ballads,  than  all  the  modern  improvements 
In  music,  sonnets,  songs  and  ballads,  which  have  been  In- 
vented, written  or  conjured  up,  for  the  last  fifth  of  a  century. 
—New  Orleans  Bulletin. 

These  beautiful  soncs  will  endure  \mtll  music  itself  Is  no 
more.— JVew  Orleans  Picanune. 

As  a  substantial  and  valuable  present  for  Christmas  and 
New  Tear's,  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  \%.— Louisville 
Journal. 

A  complete  and  elegant  book  for  the  parlor  and  piano.— Jf«- 
sical  Review. 

Criticism  on  the  contents  is  superfluous.— .^CTWonf on. 

It  is  handsomely  got  out,  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  Moore, 
and  aitbrded  at  a  marvellously  cheap  rate. — Boston  Courier. 

There  are  no  rough  parts,  no  Jar  to  create  a  discord,  nothing 
to  mar  the  perfection  of  harmony  ;  but  all  is  given  In  one 
continued  exuberance  of  sentiment  and  melody.— i'ay  Boole. 

These  songs  move  the  lenderest  sjinpathies  of  himian  nature, 
and  the  music  can  never  lose  its  attractions. — Louisv ille  Evan- 
tj^ist. 

Moore's  Melodies  have  been  the  cradle  hymns  of  the  present 
generation,  and  the  sweet  echoes  of 

"  Tlie  liiirp  tliat  trnce  through  Tara'a  halls 
Tlie  lovt  of  muBic  shed" 

will  thrill  the  breasts  of  the  children  of  the  future.— iVea? 
York  Eveninq  Mirror- 

The  sale  of  this  work  has  been  imequalled  by  any  slmUar 
one  ever  published.    It  has  been  translated  into  Latin.  Italian, 
French  and  Russian.  No  volume  of  music  Issued  In  the  United 
States  has  been  so  freely  welcomed  or  so  much  In  demand. 
Published  by  OLIVER   DITSON, 

115  Washinpton  Street,  Boston. 

Price  two  dollars  ;  elegantly  embossed,  three  dollars. 

Sold  by  all  the  principal  Music  Dealers  in  the  UnUcd  States 
and  Canada. 
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For  Du-ight's  Journal  of  Music. 

THE    MUSICAL    SCALE. 
VII. 

THE    EUHAEMONIC    ORGAN. 

A  word  in  reply  to  "  T.  H."  It  seems  that 
Beethoven  must  have  egregiously  mistaken  the 
character  of  the  piano-forte  when  he  wrote  somire 
mnsio  expressly  for  it,  inasmuch  as  the  major 
thirds  are  two  thirds  of  a  comma  too  sharp  ;  a 
condition  particularly  suited  to  cheerful  music, 
according  to  the  idea  of  your  correspondent. 

I  may  at  some  future  time,  have  something  to 
say  of  the  moral  character  of  Temperament. 
At  present  I  am  endeavoring  to  set  forth  the 
Natural  History  of  musical  sounds,  with  some 
account  of  one  of  the  means  of  their  produc- 
tion. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply 
the  defects  of  the  organ.  Listen,  in  England, 
constructed  an  instrument  with  the  same  number 
of  keys  and  pipes  as  usual,  but  employed  shaders 
operated  by  pedals,  to  modify  the  pitch  of  the 
pipes  as  occasion  required.  The  attempt  was 
only  partially  successful,  in  consequence  of  com- 
plinations  in  apparatus  and  the  difficulty  of  a 
sufficiently  accurate  adjustment  of  the  several 
mechanical  details.  The  failure  was  also  in  part 
owing  to  an  injudicious  selection  of  scales  to  be 
provided  for. 

Col.  T.  P.  Thompson,  also  of  England,  has 
adopted  the  method  of  having  additional  finger 
keys  —  employing  three  separate  ranges  or  banks 
of   keys  —  each  one    containing  a  greatly  in- 


creased number,  distinguished  by  being  of  various 
color,  material  and  figure.  How  far  his  organ 
may  be  considered  as  a  triumjjh,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  He  is  very  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  be  found  to  answer  the  great  end. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Alley,  of  Newburj'port,  and 
Henry  Ward  Poole,  of  Danvers,  have  invented 
and  built  an  organ  vihich  enables  the  performer 
to  play  perfectly  in  tune  in  eleven  major  and 
ten  minor  keys ;  having  also  perfect  dominant 
sevenths. 

There  are  thirty-seven  pipes  within  the  octave. 
The  key-board  is  the  same  as  the  ordinary.  The 
organ  is  played  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  the  common.  The  only  addition  to  the 
machinery  is  a  series  of  pedals,  one  for  each 
scale. 

If  you  sit  down  to  play  music  which  is  in  C, 
you  press  down  the  C  pedal,  where  it  will  stay 
without  holding.  So  long  as  your  piece  remains 
in  C,  or  makes  only  certain  modulations  into 
neighboring  scales,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  play  on  in  the  usual  way.  When,  however, 
harmonies  are  presented  which  are  not  provided 
for  in  the  C  pedal,  another  pedal  must  be  put 
down.  I^y  this  act  the  first  one  is  brought  up. 
The  pedals  are  connected  with  an  apparatus, 
called  selectors,  which  press  against  and  tighten 
certain  strings,  before  lax,  connecting  the  fingei-- 
keys  with  the  valves  of  the  pipes  proper  to  the 
scale  to  be  used,  by  which  means  the  finger-keys 
upon  being  pressed  are  enabled  to  open  the 
valves  of  those  pipes  only,  the  stnngs  attached 
to  all  others  being  loosened  at  the  same  instant. 

By  the  movement  of  the  pedal  a  certain  pipe 
is  brought  into  connection  with  each  of  the  twelve 
finger-keys.  These  twelve  pipes  are  those  which 
belong  to  the  scale  indicated  by  the  pedal,  or  are 
those  which  belong  to  the  nearest  related  scales. 
As  an  example,  here  are  the  sounds  which  you 
have  when  the  C  pedal  is  down : 

C2    first. 

C^''  leading  note  in  D'  minor. 

D^     second. 

D#^  leading  note  in  E^  minor. 

E2    third. 

F2    fourth. 

F^2  leading  note  in  G^  major. 

G2    fifth. 

G^f "  leading  note  in  A"  minor. 

A^    sixth. 

B^)    perfect  seventh  from  C — nottheitJiinF^. 

B^    seventh. 


This  arrangement  gives,  in  the  C  pedal,  the 
following  harmonies,  —  viz. :  The  common  chords 
major  of  B^,  G^,  F^,  E^,  A^,  the  common  chords 
minor  of  E^,  A^,  the  dissonant  triad  upon  B^. 
Also   the   perfect    I  upon   C,  the  discortl  of  the 

3 
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seventh  on  G^,  E^,  A^,  the  perfect  I   upon  C, 

3 

with  the  grand  perfect  chord  of  the  tenth, 
which  has  perhaps  never  been  heard  except  from 
this  instrument,  although  existing  in  the  arpeggio 
form  in  Tyrolese  music. 

In  the  G  pedal  there  are  the  analogous  sounds 
and  chords.  So  in  every  other.  When  a  modu- 
lation involves  other  tones,  than  the  twelve,  the 
pedal  is  to  be  changed  to  that  key  about  which 
such  other  tones  are  grouped.  It  will  be  seen 
that  many  psalm  tunes,  German  chorals,  and  the 
like,  may  be  pla_yed  with  almost  no  change.  The 
tune  "  Missionary  Chant,"  by  Ch.  Zeuner,  will  re- 
quire the  organ  to  be  put  in  D^)''  to  commence 
with;  it  then  changes  to  A [7  and  afterwards  to 
E[j;  two  changes  only.  The  reader  can  examine 
the  common  music  of  the  church  for  himself. 
He  may  take  the  best  and  most  complicated  to  be 
found,  whether  psalm-tunes,  chants  or  anthems, 
and  it  will  appear  that  there  is  little  which  may 
not  be  played  with  great  facility  on  this  organ. 
When  decisive  modulations  occur  into  remote 
keys,  the  pedals  will  be  put  in  requisition,  but 
modulations  do  not  succeed  each  other  with  gi-eat 
rapidity.  The  principal  difiiculty  will  be  in  un- 
learning to  some  extent  our  present  theories  of 
harmony.  As  they  are  all  based  upon  the  erro- 
neous assumption  of  twelve  equal  semitones  in 
the  octave,  it  is  not  strange  that  much  will  remain 
for  our  organists  to  study  before  they  will  be 
qualified  to  play  the  new  instrument.  The  per- 
former must  know  what  key  his  music  is  in ;  not 
merely  the  general  key  of  the  piece,  but  the  true 
relations  and  affinities  of  every  chord  he  meets 
with.  It  will  not  do  to  regard  the  chord  of  D-,  F^, 
A^,  as  a  minor  chord  such  as  is  found  in  the  scale 
of  F^,  because  the  third  is  a  comma  short  of  the 
fair  dimensions  of  a  minor  third,  and  the  fifth  is  a 
comma  less  than  perfect.  Our  organist  will  find 
that  this  chord,  as  a  consonance,  does  not  exist  in 
the  scale  of  C,  but  belo::gs  to  F  and  B[j. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  grand  chord  of  the  tenth. 
This  embraces  ten  sounds,  which  compose  tlie 
natural  series  of  major  harmonics,  as  explained  in 
a  former  article.  The  effect  of  this  is  surpass- 
ini-ly  grand  and  beautiful.  The  piano  and  the 
or'Tan  give  no  idea  of  it.    No  treatises  on  harmony. 
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which  I  have  ever  seen,  contain  any  allusion  to 
this  chord.  It  seems  to  be  entirely  excluded 
from  theories.  Here  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
defects  of  our  system;  that  concords  so  beautiful 
as  the  seventh  and  the  ninth  are  described  as 
discords,  and  the  glorious  chord  of  the  tenth, 
which  holds  all  harmonious  combinations  within 
its  ample  embrace,  is  denied  a  name  or  a  place. 

For  a  very  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  principles  involved  in  theEuharmonic  Organ, 
and  a  description  of  its  powers  and  capabilities, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  pamphlet  written  by 
Mr.  Poole,  which  is  a  republication  of  an  article 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. 
Vol.  IX.  Second  Series.  1850.  The  title  of 
the  pamphlet  is  "  An  Essay  on  Perfect  Intonation 
and  the  Enharmonic  Organ."  E.  H. 


[Translated  for  this  Joun.il.] 

The  Overtiire  to  Mozart's  "  Magic  Flute." 

BY   A.   0UL.IEICHEFF. 

(Concluded.) 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  psychological  mean- 
ing of  this  work ;  although  in  this  connexion  it 
hardly  admits  of  comment  in  a  positive  manner. 
In  the  other  overtures  of  Mozart  the  thought  is 
always  unmistakeably  explained  by  the  contents 
of  the  poem.  But  here  we  have  essentially 
pure  music,  a  music  limited  in  its  development 
and  its  eiFects  by  no  predetermined  condition. 
The  commentary  upon  such  a  work  will  always 
be  correct,  if  every  one  on  hearing  it  will  de- 
scribe whatever  enchantment  he  has  felt,  what- 
ever splendor  he  has  dreamed.  Perhaps  these 
individual  glosses  will  not  diifer  from  one  another 
so  very  much  in  men,  in  whom  the  poetic  instinct 
reveals  itself  most  manifestly  through  a  lively 
tendency  to  harmony.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
found  that  our  overture  had  an  analogous  root  in 
the  dreams  of  childhood,  while  just  approaching 
the  age  of  maturity,  when  reason  has  not  yet 
wholly  broken  through  the  shell,  passion  still 
sleeps,  but  is  already  just  beginning  to  awake, 
and  fancy  with  its  partiality  for  the  marvellous 
reigns  almost  uncontrolled.  Every  age  has,  we 
know,  its  characteristic  dreams,  which  do  not 
show  themselves  in  the  other  periods  of  life. 
Who  of  us  can  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
wholly  lost  the  memory  of  the  dreams  he  had  at 
the  age  of  from  nine  to  twelve  ;  who  can  have 
lost  entirely  out  of  recollection  all  those  lovely 
images,  which  then  floated  round  him  ?  But 
no  one  will  forget  also  the  bitter  illusions  which 
followed  upon  that  waking,  and  the  tears  which 
wetted  llie  pillow  of  the  child,  torn  from  his  en- 
rapturing visions! 

Here  arises  a  question  of  the  highest  interest. 
How  could  a  fugue,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most 
learned,  blend  with  the  character  of  ravishipg 
enchantment,  that  we  find  in  it?  To  that  we 
know  no  answer.  We  might  say,  to  be  sure, 
that  the  invention  of  the  subject  was  one  of  those 
happy  accidents  of  genius,  which  are  so  rare  that 
perhaps  they  never  twice  occur  to  genius  itself. 
In  fact  a  village  organist  might  have  invented 
the  four  bars  of  the  theme  as  well  as  Mozart. 
But  what  would  he  have  made  of  it?  One  of 
those  contrapuntal  skeletons  with  two  or  three  legs, 
as  Beethoven  humorously  called  them,  in  the  re- 
marks he  wrote  upon  the  margin  of  his  studies. 
The  pearls  would  have  changed  into  millet  for 
the   cock.     I  go  still  farther  and  ask,  whether 


among  all  old  and  modern  contrapuntists  there 
be  one  found,  who  would  not  in  regard  to  this 
pearl  have  been  a  cock  ?  Bach  would  have 
made  a  Bach  fugue,  Handel  a  Ilandclian  fugue 
of  it ;  very  beautiful  and  \ii.ry  learned  works 
they  would  have  been,  greatly  admired  by  con- 
noisseurs, but  in  which  the  profane  would  have 
found  small  relish,  and  which  would  always  have 
remained  fugues  in  the  ears  of  all  the  world. 
The  onlv  lapidary,  capable  of  setting  the  pearl 
in  such  way,  that  evei'ybody,  that  is  to  say  all 
ears,  could  recognize  its  priceless  worth,  was 
named  Mozart.     He  it  was  too,  who  found  it. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  material 
effect  contributed  much  to  the  popularity  of  this 
wondrous  work.  If  the  instrumentation  of  our 
day  has  made  some  progress  compared  with  the 
symphonies  and  overtures  before  Mozart,  this 
progress  was  in  every  respect  overtaken  by  the 
overture  to  the  Zauherjlote.  In  the  first  place 
Mozart  has  combined  in  it  all  the  instruments 
which  could  be  employed  in  the  orchestra  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century ;  he  has  carried  the  num- 
ber of  voices  beyond  twenty, — a  thing  which  he 
has  never  before  done  in  any  of  his  instrumental 
compositions.  A  still  more  important  distinction 
is,  that  the  wind  instruments  have  as  much  to  do 
as  the  quartet,  if  not  more.  Finally  Mozart  in 
no  one  of  his  other  works  has  married  the  tone- 
colors  with  so  much  charm  and  seductiveness, 
or  distributed  the  roles  of  the  Symphony  in  a 
manner  better  suited  to  the  special  talents  of  the 
actors.  From  the  violins  and  flutes  even  to  the 
kettle-drums,  all  are  constantly  employed  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner.  And  therein  lies,  as 
we  have  said,  the  whole  improvement  of  the  pre- 
sent instrumental  system  :  a  dazzling  euphony, 
a  deep  calculation  of  material  efi'ect  and  the 
lending  of  a  new  importance  to  the  younger  in- 
struments of  the  orchestra,  namely  the  wind 
instruments,  which  for  more  than  a  century  had 
been  subordinated  to  the  string  instruments. 
Study  the  passages  and  combinations  of  our  over- 
ture and  you  will  find,  that  they  have  served  as 
patterns  for  the  most  richly  instrumented  compo- 
sitions of  Beethoven  and  df  other  very  much 
younger  masters. 

Such  was  the  last  secular  work  of  Mozart,  the 
last  and  most  wonderfully  perfect  in  respect  of 
style.  Already  for  some  years  the  flame  of  life 
had  been  growing  pale  upon  the  young  man's 
brow  and  was  extinguished  in  his  bosom.  The 
productive  energy  of  the  artist  was  also  on  the 
wane,  although  at  a  much  slower  and  almost 
imperceptible  rate.  But  this  dying  flame  seems 
suddenly  to  cast  a  new  splendor  around  itself; 
this  enfeebled  energy  all  at  once  overflows  with 
a  development  of  luxury  and  of  fancy,  to  which 
even  Mozart  had  not  yet  accustomed  his  admir- 
ers ;  the  swan  has  attuned  his  farewell  song ;  the 
dying  man  utters  his  novissima  verba,  as  the  an- 
cients used  to  say,  exalted  words,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  Mozart,  half  freed  from  its  integument, 
appears  to  us  as  if  it  were  already  beginning  to 
become  transfigured ;  words,  which  every  one 
hears  in  the  "  Requiem  "  and  in  the  overture  to 
the  Zauberflote,  which  was  its  brilliant  and  im- 
mortal prelude.  The  image  of  paradise  connects 
itself  with  the  images  upon  his  death-bed  ! 

Besides  this  biographical  signification  of  the 
Swan-song,  the  queen  of  fugues  has  still  another, 
which  assigns  to  it  an  ever  memorable  place  in 
the  annals  of  art. 


As  Mozart  had  included  the  poetic  life  under 
all  its  phases  in  the  greatest  of  his  operas,  so  too 
he  had  summed  up  therein  the  totality  of  his 
nature  in  regard  to  the  means  of  musical  ex- 
pression, which  was  as  it  were  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  that  nature.  Don  Giovanni  indicated 
on  a  grand  scale  the  earthly  mission  of  our  hero  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world ;  a  more  summary  and 
more  special  account  rendered  before  artistic 
people  had  also  to  sum  up  the  universality  of 
Mozart's  style  in  its  technical  and  historical  rela- 
tions. How  reads  the  commission  of  the  predestin- 
ed composer  ?  To  yather  up  the  harvest  of  the 
centuries,  and  to  combine  it  in  the  present,  past 
and  future  of  music.  Faithful  to  this  vocation  and 
arrived  at  the  end  of  his  career,  Mozart  seems 
to  have  drawn  up  in  notes  for  the  musicians  a  re- 
port, of  some  twenty  pages,  upon  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  fulfilled  the  instructions  of  Provi- 
dence. We  find  therein  the  clearest  melody,  the 
most  ideal  sense,  the  most  fascinating  results  of 
material  euphony,  the  most  splendid  instrument- 
ation, new  and  even  modern  effects,  in  union 
with  the  anti-melodic  and  anti-expressive  form  of 
the  old  fugue.  Nay  more,  all  this  was  strictly 
deduced  from  this  form ;  without  this  it  would 
have  been  just  nothing.  In  these  twenty  and 
odd  pages  the  fundamental  law  of  every  work  of 
art :  Unity  and  Variety,  was  observed  with  such 
an  absolute  power  of  concentration  and  of  ra- 
diant diffusion,  that  there  are  no  two  combina- 
tions to  be  found  in  it,  whose  similarity  amounts 
to  identity,  and  not  one,  in  which  you  do  not  see 
the  same  creative  thoughts  flash  back. 

I  close  my  article  with  the  announcement  of 
an  undoubtedly  somewhat  strange  fact.  Every 
one  knows  that  imitation  takes  hold  of  master- 
works,  precisely  as  the  worm  does  of  fruits,  to 
destroy  them  as  far  as  possible.  When  a  writer 
or  an  artist  acquires  great  success  in  the  world, 
instantly  we  see  a  legion  of  plunderers  cast  them- 
selves upon  the  same  thoughts  and  forms  of  this 
artist  or  writer,  on  wliich  they  execute  the  right 
of  booty,  chewing  and  reehevvfing  them  to  nausea. 
This  lasts  some  five,  ten  or  more  years  No 
mind  is  original,  no  talent  fine  enough,  to  escape 
at  last  a  real  injury  in  the  public  estimation 
through  this  thought-pilfering.  In  this  way  we 
have  seen  Byron  and  Walter  Scott,  Beethoven 
and  Rossini,  especially  the  latter,  injured.  Mo- 
zart must  have  been  exposed  more  than  anybody 
to  the  inroads  of  these  gladiators;  but  his  armor, 
which,  even  including  the  hee),  had  been  dipped 
in  the  waters  of  the  Styx,  enabled  him  much 
better  to  defend  himself  There  are  no  works, 
old  or  new,  belonging  to  Church,  Chamber  or 
Theatre  Music,  which  resemble  Mozart  so  much 
as  all  our  Italian  operas  resemble  Rossini,  and  so 
large  a  number  of  our  Symphonies,  Terzets, 
Quartets  and  Quintets  for  violins  and  piano, 
resemble  Beethoven. 

If  the  imitators  so  far  have  not  succeeded  in 
approaching  Mozart,  it  certainly  is  not  their  fault. 
All  his  classical  productions  were  and  are  to  this 
day  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  plagiarism. 
But  now  I  come  to  the  singular  remark,  which  I 
designed  to  make. 

One  single  masterpiece  of  Mozart,  one,  which 
certainly  is  not  the  least  in  the  opinion  of  the 
connoisseurs,  nor  the  least  acceptable  to  the  mu- 
sical public  of  Europe,  has  been  spared  all  at- 
tempts at  imitation ;  it  has  inspired  terror  even 
in  the  spirit  of  imitation,  the  most  desperate  and 
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shameless  of  all  spirits.  The  overture  to  the 
Zauberflote,  for  of  this  I  speak,  has  maintained 
itself  for  half  a  century  in  equal  and  increasing 
favor,  wherever  there  are  half  a  dozen  amateurs 
and  a  full  orehesti-a.  With  it  very  frequently 
the  choicest  concerts,  the  great  musical  solemni- 
ties are  opened;  it  has  been  arran<jed  in  every 
possible  manner ;  it  has  been  even  set  for  human 
voices  with  a  comic  text,  which  truly  is  a  sorry 
sort  of  joke ;  even  for  musical  clocks  this  piece 
has  been  a  favorite. 

If  this  cannot  be  called  success,  I  must  be 
much  deceived.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
success  has  lasted  now  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
no  one  yet  has  made  the  attempt  to  imitate  this 
work ;  no  one  has  dared  to  reproduce  Mozart's 
old  form  of  the  theatrical  overture.  I  remember 
yet  a  time,  at  which  my  musical  knowledge  hard- 
ly went  beyond  the  handling  of  the  violin,  when 
this  circumstance  already  had  occurred  to  me. 
I  asked  a  man  of  thorough  musical  science,  why 
they  wrote  no  more  overtures  of  this  sort,  which 
I  found  so  Infinitely  pleasing.  He  appeared  to 
ponder  upon  my  question  and  then  replied  :  Be- 
cause one  would  have  to  be  a  Mozart,  to  under- 
take it.  The  answer  then  seemed  short  and  quite 
unsatisfactory.  But  since  then  I  have  advanced 
so  far  as  to  recognize  that  it  was  impossible  to 
give  a  better  one. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Music. 

In  reply  to  the  first  question  of  "  W.  R.,"  "  7iou> 
much  a  major  third  is  to  be  sharped,"  I  say  "  as 
much  as  the  ear  of  the  player  or  singer  demands." 
In  reply  to  the  second  question,  I  confess  an  in- 
accuracy in  the  use  of  the  term.  _fiat;  I  used  it  in 
reference  to  the  tone  which  is  already  sharper 
than  a  true  third.  I  will  not  however,  even  now, 
aflirm  that  a  third  flatter  than  perfect  is  never  in 
place.  Good  ears  must  determine  ;  mine  arc  not 
good.  No  demonstrations  of  arithmetic  can 
make  one  system  of  temperament  please  better, 
or  express  sentiments  better,  than  another.  The 
ear  and  the  heart  are  final  judges  of  music.  It 
is  so  in  other  arts ;  perfect  symmetry  of  form 
must  be  disguised  by  motion,  shading  or  position, 
before  it  assumes  its  highest  beauty  ;  without  dis- 
guise it  is  as  monotonous  as  music  perhaps  would 
be  if  all  keys  were  in  perfect  tune.  t.  ii. 


U^' 


FiDELio.  An  English  ci'Itlc  speaks  thus  of 
the  music  of  the  closing  scenes  of  Beethoven's 
Fidelia,  referred  to  by  our  Diarist,  in  No.  VI. 

"  The  whole  music  of  this  scene  is  of  the  most 
high-wrought  kind ;  a  succession  of  enharmonics 
gives  to  the  solo  of  Pizarro,  with  which  it  opens, 
a  depth  of  musical  coloring  thafe»is  exceeded  per- 
haps only  by  the  entry  of  the  ghost  in  the  second 
finale  of  Don  Juan ;  the  change  of  key  from  G 
to  E  flat  upon  Leonora's  exclamation,  "  Slay  first 
his  wife  1 "  is  electrical ;  and  the  breathless  won- 
der of  the  parties  beautifully  painted  by  the  two 
or  three  following  bars,  in  which  the  clarinets 
and  bassoons  reiterate  the  two  notes  E  flat  and 
D  flat  diminuendo,  until  another  enharmonic 
transition  changes  the  key  to  A,  and  Leonora 
begins  a  solo  in  the  chord  of  CJ^,  E,  G,  Bjj. 
The  quartet  proceeds ;  Pizarro  makes  another 
attempt  to  stab  his  victim,  when  Leonora  pre- 
sents a  pistol  to  his  heart,  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  trumpet  from  the  battlements  announces  the 
arrival  of  the  Minister,  the  disappointment  of 
Pizarro,  and  the  safety  of  Florestan.  A  duet 
in  G  between  Florestan  and  Leonora,  which 
succeeds,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  contrast 
which  its  smoothness  and  repose  offer  to  the  agi- 
tating music  of  the  preceding  scene. 


"The  finale  to  the  Second  Act,  has  been  desig- 
nated as   gigantic,  and  the  chef-d'wuvre  of  the 

opera The  climax  of  the  closing  presto 

is  wrought  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  great  mas- 
ter from  whom  it  proceeds." 


For  Bwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

ACOUSTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

OR,  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILDINGS  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  SOUND  AND  THE  BEST  MU- 
SICAL EFFECT. 

IV. 

We  have  treated  of  reflection  and  echo,  in 
their  relation  to  our  subject,  in  a  former  number. 
Intimately  connected  with,  and  yet  distinct  in 
many  points  from  these  attributes  of  sound.  Is 
reverberation.  By  it  we  understand  that  pro- 
longation of  the  sound  in  buildings,  as  if  it  were 
rolled  about  long  after  the  original  impulse  and 
its  ordinary  reflections  have  ceased.  This  seems 
to  us  to  consist  of  the  residuary  sound,  or  that 
portion,  of  the  sonorous  wa'S'e  which  is  neither 
absorbed  nor  reflected,  but  which,  adhering  to  the 
walls  of  a  room,  is  rolled  along  their  surface  till  it 
gradually  dies  away.  The  ordinary  action  of 
light  impinging  against  a  wall  will,  perhaps,  aid 
us  to  understand  this  point.  When  a  ray  of  light 
is  incident  on  a  plane  surface,  a  portion  of  it  is 
reflected,  another  portion  of  it  is  absorbed,  and 
the  remaining  part  is  dispersed  in  all  directions 
and  serves  to  render  the  surface  visible. 

Just  so  it  would  appear  to  be  in  the  case  of 
sound  impinging  against  any  plane  surface.  From 
this  hypothesis  we  should  infer  that  rounded 
corners  and  arched  ceilings  would  facilitate  the 
progress  and  keep  up  the  prolongation  of  this 
residuarj'  portion.  Such  conditions  we  find  are 
actually  favorable  to  the  greatest  amount  of  re- 
verberation ;  and  what  is  stronger  proof  of  the 
truth  of  our  position,  it  takes  place,  oftentimes, 
in  an  apartment  too  small  for  the  injurious  effect  of 
direct  reflection.  A  striking  case  in  point  is  found 
in  the  arched  recitation  rooms  of  Girard  College 
in  Philadelphia.  These  rooms,  eight  in  number, 
are  fifty  feet  square  in  the  clear,  and  twenty-five 
feet  high,  with  solid  walls,  smoothly  finished,  and 
an  arched  ceiling  extending  over  each  in  the  form 
of  a  dome.  We  visited  these  rooms  in  1846, 
while  the  college  was  in  process  of  construction, 
and  then  ventured  the  prediction  that  they  could 
never  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended,  unless  altered  fVom  their 
original  form,  owing  to  the  excessive  amount  of 
reverberation  engendered.  This  was  found  to  be 
practically  true,  and  measures  have  since  been 
adopted  to  remedy  the  difficulty.  In  their  original 
naked  state,  .the  prolongation  of  the  sound  in 
these  rooms  continued  fully  six  seconds.* 

On  re-visiting  the  College  the  present  season, 
and  repeating  our  experiments  in  these  rooms, 
we  found  the  effect  of  the  remedial  measures 
adopted  to  be  remarkably  striking.  In  one  room, 
which  had  been  treated  simply  by  papering  upon 
the  solid  walls  and  extending  festoons  of  cotton 
cloth  from  the  apex  of  the  dome  to  the  corners 


*  It  is  but  jn-tice  to  state  here  that  the  consequences 
of  this  mode  oi'  coir'nictioii  were  fully  appreciated  by 
the  architect,  iMr.  Walter.  In  his  final  report,  speaking 
in  reference  to  the  excessive  reverberation  of  tiiese 
rooms,  he  says;  "They  are,  however,  constructed  iu 
exact  accordance  with  the  will,  and  these  results  wei*e 
anticipated  in  the  eaidiest  stages  of  the  work;  but  as 
Mr.  Girard  left  no  discretionary  power  in  reference  to 
this  part  of  the  design,  we  were  compelled  to  take  the 
letter  of  the  will  as  our  guide,  let  the  results  be  wliat 
they  might."~ 


and  centre  of  the  cornices  in  each  side,  th.e  rever- 
beration was  reduced  to  four  and  a  half  seconds; 
and  in  others,  in  which  a  partition  of  cloth  was 
stretched  across  the  room  horizontally,  from  the 
opposite  cornices,  thus  completely  shutting  off"  the 
arched  ceiling  of  stone  and  substituting  a  level 
surface  of  yielding  canvas,  its  duration  was  only 
half  a  second.  By  whose  suggestion  these  sim- 
ple contrivances  were  tried  I  could  not  learn, 
but  presume  they  originated  with  the  skilful 
architect  of  the  building. 

Another  argument,  that  such  is  the  nature  of 
reverberation,  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  those 
apartments  found  to  possess  the  quality  of  a 
whispei'ing  gallery,  (which  is  generally  explained 
on  the  principle  of  the  conduction  of  sound  along 
the  surface  of  the  walls  and  ceiling,)  are  always 
domed  or  of  ellipsoid  shape,  and  are  those  in  which 
the  reverberation  is  also  greatest.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  of  those  is  that  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  (a  circular  and  domed  apartment 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter,) 
in  which  a  whisper  is  conveyed  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet.  The  shutting  of  a  door  produces  a 
rumbling  like  distant  thunder.  The  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  is  ninety-six  feet  in 
diameter  and  ninety-six  feet  high,  the  dome  of 
which  is  a  fine  whispering  gallery.  The  rever- 
beration in  this  apartment  is  such  as  wholly  to 
destroy  the  articulation  of  the  voice  at  a  slight 
distance.  The  principal  room  of  the  Merchants' 
Exchange  in  New  York  is  of  a  similar  character. 
When,  as  is  often  the  case,  an  auction  is  being 
carried  on  in  some  part  of  it,  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  the  words  of  the  speaker  at 
more  than,  a  few  yards  distance.  In  the  vestibule 
of  Girai'd  College,  which  extends  upward  the  whole 
height  of  the  building,  having  two  wings,  each  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome,  a  powerful  and  shrill  note  of 
the  voice  is  prolonged  more  than  ten  seconds  after 
the  original  sound  has  ceased.  In  the  vestibule 
of  the  Boston  Atheneum,  which  is  similarly  con- 
structed, with  but  one  wing  however,  the  rever- 
beration is  four  and  a  half  to  five  seconds. 

The  recollections  of  a  visit  to  Weyer's  Cave  in 
Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1848,  are  still  fresh  in 
memory.  The  principal  apartment  here  (called 
Washington's  Hall)  is  two  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  long  by  from  twenty  to  thirty  broad  and  fifty 
feet  high.  Says  an  enthusiastic  writer,  in  describ- 
ing this  apartment : 

The  curious  explorer  now  witnesses  something  amaz- 
ingly sublime.  The  walls  are  strung  with  musical  col- 
umns which,  by  moving  a  stick  over  them,  will  produce 
a  confusion  of  discordant  sounds.  The  drum,  the  tam- 
borine,  the  organ  are  each  represented  and  their  notes, 
discordant  heard  alone,  together  aid  the  full  concert, 
while  the  sound-board  roars  its  melancholy  murmur 
through  the  whole.  But  to  attempt  to  describe  what  is 
here  seen  and  felt  is  quite  in  vain;  nor  can  any  person 
fomi  even  the  faintest  idea  of  the  sublimity  and  grandeur 
of  this  subterranean  abode  until  he  witnesses  its  mag- 
nificence, nor  then  can  he  find  language  copious  enough 
to  express  his  emotions. 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  As  is  well  known, 
this  cave  is  formed  iu  calcareous  rock,  and  abounds 
in  huge,  irregular,  and  grotesque  apartments, 
extending  out,  in  every  direction,  into  recesses 
and  galleries,  and  crowned  with  lofty  domes  and 
inverted  spires.  In  almost  every  part  of  the 
cavern  sounds  of  medium  loudness  are  multiplied, 
prolonged  and  intensified  to  a  degree  that  is  abso- 
lutely terrific.  But  a  few  days  subsequent  to  our 
visit,  this  cave  was  illuminated  by  two  thousand 
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lamps,  and  a  band  of  music  made  to  perform  in 
one  of  its  most  resounding  portions.  Much  have 
wc  regretted  since,  it  was  not  our  fortune  to  be 
present  on  so  unique  and  sublime  an  occasion. 
To  the  eye,  the  effect  must  have  been  indescriba- 
bly grand,  while,  to  the  ear,  as  we  can  readily 
conceive,  such  commingling  and  prolongation  of 
successive  sounds,  though  in  themselves  musical, 
would  bring  one  vast  and  overwhelming  discord, 
which  could  be  likened  only  to  the  fabled  bellow- 
ing of  the  mountain  in  agony. 

"  Hie  vasto  sex  iEolus  antro 
Lnctantes  ventos  tempe-statesque  sonoras 
Imiierio  premit,  ae  vinelis  et  earcere  frenat._ 
Illi  indignantes  magno  cum  munnure  mentis 
Circum  claustra  freraunt." — 

Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell,  whose  opinion,  in  almost 
all  matters  of  scientific  enquiry,  is  entitled  to  pro- 
found respect,  has  adopted  a  different  view  of  the 
nature  of  i-eflection  and  reverberation  from  that 
here  expressed.  In  a  communication,  read  before 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  March 
1847,  Mr.  Russell  contends  that,  contrary  to  the 
generally  received  notion  of  sound  being  reflected 
in  a  manner  the  same  as  light,  it  is  thus  reflected 
from  a  plane  surface,  only  when  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence is  greater  than  forty-five  degrees,^whereas, 
if  the  sonorous  wave  is  incident  on  a  sui'face  at 
an  angle  less  than  forty-five  degrees,  it  suffers 
little  or  no  reflection,  but  is  moved  along  in  close 
proximity  to  the  plane  against  which  it  is  pro- 
jected, and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of 
reverberation.  Mr.  Russell,  in  the  paper  alluded 
to,  derives  from  these  supposed  facts  some  prac- 
tical suggestions,  which  he  deems  important  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  intended  for  public 
speaking.  Such  rooms,  he  contends,  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  all  sur- 
■  faces  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
and  substitute  those  in  which  the  incidental  angle 
shall  be  less  than  forty-five  degrees.  Such  sur- 
faces, he  continues,  as  must,  of  necessity,  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  sound,  should  be  as  far  distant 
as  possible.  He  suggests,  also,  that  in  large  rooms 
of  quadrangular  shape  the  speaker,  to  be  heard 
distinctly,  should  place  himself  near  one  corner 
and  direct  his  voice  diagonally  across  to  the  oppo- 
site corner :  that  it  is  better,  as  a  general  tHing, 
to  speak  from  a  point  near  a  wall  or  pillars  than 
from  a  distant  point ;  and  that,  in  a  room  of  com- 
mon form,  it  is  better  to  speak  along  its  length 
than  across  it.  These  maxims  he  lays  down  in 
order  to  avoid  (on  his  theory)  the  undue  reflec- 
tion of  sound.  To  check  reverberation  he  en- 
joins the  use  of  pilasters,  placed  at  frequent  in- 
tervals along  the  sides  of  the  room,  that  the 
impulses,  which  strike  the  wall  at  an  angle  less 
than  forty-five  degrees  and  traverse  its  surface, 
may  thus  be  broken  up  and  destroyed,  as  waves 
moving  upon  water  are  arrested  and  broken  up 
by  the  projecting  posts  of  a  pier. 

Mr.  Russell  further  says  that,  though,  in  his 
own  mind,  he  is  convinced  the  action  of  sound,  in 
these  particulars,  is  in  accordance  with  the  man- 
ner first  stated,  he  can  offer  no  philosophical  ex- 
planation of  the  facts.  A  writer  in  an  English 
Journal,  however,  has  offered  the  explanation  of 
Mr.  Russell's  theory,  which  he  himself  so  wisely 
declined  to  undertake.  But,  as  the  reasoner 
grounds  his  argument  upon  the  assumption,  at 
the  outset,  that  the  wave  of  sound  may  be  con- 
sidered a  force  of  continuous  progression,  while 
such  is  not  the  case  with  a  ray  or  wave  of  light, 
(a  difference,   the  existence  of  which  we  must 


deny  in  toto,)  we  will  not  delay,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  follow  out  and  refute  his  reasoning. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  us,  that  the  doctrines  we 
have  adopted  in  regard  to  reflection  and  rever- 
beration of  sound  are  strong  in  their  analogy  to 
the  known  laws  of  light,  in  its  similar  phenomena; 
and,  while,  on  this  ground,  we  can  equally  well 
explain  the  more  important  maxims  deduced  by 
Mr.  Russell,  we  will  not,  now,  seek  to  disturb 
those  harmonious  relations  of  sound  with  light, 
we  have  found  to  exist,  in  so  many  other  respects, 
between  these  two  mysterious  and  all-pervading 
elements  in  nature.  u. 


Something  curious  about  George  III.'s 
TASTE  IN  Music.  That  sovereign  would  never 
consent  to  hear  the  "  Messiah "  with  Mozart's 
accompaniments.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
was  brought  to  listen  to  a  single  note  of  Mozart's 
composition.  He  abhorred  modern  music ;  and 
in  his  time  Haydn  was  even  more  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  the  Ancient  Concerts  than  Whigism 
from  his  councils.  The  "  Creation  "  was  to  him 
ruthless  innovation;  and  the  king  who  swayed 
the  British  sceptre  for  half  a  century,  would  as 
willingly  have  agreed  to  Catholic  emancipation 
itself,  as  to  the  peiformance  in  his  presence  of 
the  mass  of  the  Requiem. — Harmonicon. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   No.  VIII, 

New  York,  Oct  .30.  This  is  an  interesting  note,  on 
page  310  of  Lossing's  Pietorial  Fieklbook.  "Mrs. 
B.iehe,  daugiiter  of  Dr.  Franklin,  oceupied  his  house 
when  the  enemy  approached  Philadelphia.  [1777.]  She 
left  the  city  and  took  refuge  with  a  friend  in  the  country. 
After  her  return  in  July,  she  thus  wrote  to  her  father, 
who  was  tlien  in  France:  'I  found  your  house  and 
furniture,  upon  my  return  to  town,  in  mueli  better  order 
than  I  had  reason  to  expect  from  such  a  rapacious  erew. 
They  stole  and  carried  oif  with  them  some  of  your  mu- 
sical instruments,  viz :  a  Welsh  harp,  ball  harp,  the  set 
of  tuned  bells,  which  were  in  a  box,  viol-di-gamba,  all 
the  spare  armonica  glasses,  and  one  or  two  spare  cases. 
Your  armonica  is  safe.  They  took,  likewise,  the  few 
books  that  were  left  behind,  the  chief  of  which  were 
Temple's  school  books,  and  the  History  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  in  French,  which  is  a  great  loss  to  the  public.' 
[Right,  Mrs.  Bache,  if  you  mean  that  huge  work  in 
half  a  dozen  vast  folio  volumes,  of  which  Harvard  Col- 
lege Library  has  a  copy.]  *  Some  of  your  electric  ap- 
paratus is  missing;  also,  a  Captain  Andre  took  with  him 
a  picture  of  you,  which  liung  in  the  dining-room.'  " 

Wonder  if  any  body  knows  what  became  of  that  pic- 
ture after  Andr^  was  executed? 

Odd  collection  of  instruments,  that  enumerated  above, 
and  characteristic.  Franklin  was  a  philosopher,  not  a 
musician. 

Now,  what  was  the  Welsh  harp  ?  Was  it  that  which 
Jones,  the  Welsh  bard,  claims  to  have  existed  in  his 
country  as  early  as  the  sixth  century?  He  gives  no 
authority  for  his  statement,  but  says  it  had  twenty-six 
diatonic  notes.  Bunting  gives  an  engraving  and  de- 
scription of  an  Irish  one,  which  had  forty-five  strings, 
and  in  the  centre  seven  in  addition  in  unison.  The 
form  is  similar  to  that  now  in  use.  It  was  three  feet 
ten  inches  in  height,  and  the  longest  string  was  three 
feet  four  inches.  Or  was  it  the  Welsh  triple-stringed 
harp  of  the  present  day  ?  As  to  the  bnll-lmri)  —  quere  ? 
I  think  there  is  an  account  of  it  in  the  "  Harmoaicon," 
but  that  work  is  here  inaccessible. 

"  The  set  of  tuned  bells,  which  were  in  a  box." 
Quere,  again.  The  German  "  Glockenspiel,"  or  "  Caril- 
lon "  was  about  that  time  popular  in  Europe,  and,  no 
doubt,  tlie  Doctor  sent  one  over  from  France,  or  had 
previously  imported  it.  Mozart  seems  to  have  liked  it, 
for  it  is  introduced  into  the  "  Zauherjlote.^^  When  the 
Queen  of  Night  gives  Pamino  the  magic  flute,  she  gives 
Papageno  a  "Glockenspiel;"  a  little  hox,  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  perhaps,  by  a  few  inches  deep  and  broad. 
One  mighty  comic  scene  is  where  Monostatos,  the  black 
slave  of  Sarastro,  has  got  Pamina  into  the  power  of 


himself  and  his  fellow  slaves,  and  just  in  the  nick  of 
time  Papageno  comes  marching  in  playing  liis  belis  with 
two  little  cork  hammers.  Tlie  slaves  cannot  resist  it. 
They  begin  to  dance,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  well  as 
want  of  breath  from  their  exertions  will  let  them,  for 
the  music  goes  ever  faster  and  faster,  they  sing: 

Es  klingelt so  Iserrlicli es  klingelt so  fein — 

La,  la,  la, — la,  la,  la, — la — la,  la,  la,  &c. 
(It  tinkles — ^-so  .sweetly it  tinkles so  fine,) — &c. 

[A  tune,  by  the  way,  which  I  have  heard  sung  to  reli- 
gious words,  though  better  known  as  "Away  with  mel- 
ancholy."] 

And  so  they  dance  themselves  almost  into  fits,  and 
Papageno  finally  carries  off  Pamina,  leaving  them 
strewed  all  about  the  stage  with  their  tongues  out — like 
the  British  soldiers  after  the  Lexington  edition  of  Chevy 
Chase. 

The  Doctor's  Viol  di  Gnniba  must  have  been  one  of 
the  "  last  of  the  Mohicans,"  for  the  instrument  went  en- 
tirely out  of  use  before  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Among  other  old  writers  Shakspeare  mentions  it.  When 
Maria  in  "  Twelfth  Night"  calls  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek 
"  a  very  fcol,  and  a  prodigal,"  Sir  Toby  vindicates  his 
friend  thus:  "  Fye,  that  you'll  say  so!  he  plays  o'  the 
viol-de-gambo,  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages  word 
for  word  without  book,  and  hath  all  the  good  gifts  of 
nature."  I  remember  seeing  a  specimen  or  two  in  the 
Haydn  collection  of  instruments  at  Vienna.  In  form 
and  dimensions  it  was  veiy  similar  to  the  violoncello, 
which  has  now  completely  supplanted  it,  but  it  had  six 
strings.    Its  tone  was  nasal  and  disagreeable. 

"  All  the  spare  armonica  glasses,  and  one  or  two  spare 
cases."  It  would  seem  by  this,  that  the  Doctor  manu- 
factured his  Harmonicas  to  some  extent — though  proba- 
bly only  for  his  friends.  Everybody  knows  the  history 
of  Dr.  Franklin's  invention  of  tliis  instrument,  being  led 
to  it  by  the  Irishman,  Puckeridge's,  invention  of  the 
musical  glasses,  which  were  tuned  bybeing  filled  more  or 
less  with  water.  Passing  through  the  Thames  tunnel  a 
year  since,  my  ear  caught  some  delicious  tones  from  a 
distant  arch,  which  I  supposed  at  once  must  come  from 
Franklin's  Harmonica.  It  proved  to  be  however  a  set  of 
the  real  old  fashioned  musical  glasses —  tumblers  holding 
from  a  pint  to  a  quart,  tuned  as  above  mentioned,  and 
played  by  rubbing  the  edges  with  wet  fingers.  The 
player  was  quite  an  artist,  so  far  as  popular  airs  went. 
It  is  curious  what  a  run  Dr.  Franklin's  instrument  had 
through  Europe.  By  the  way,  he  did  not  hear  Puclter- 
idge  himself.  P.'s  glasses  had  been  destroyed  at  a  great 
fire  in  London  in  1740;  those  whieli  Frankiin  heard  were 
prepared  by  a  Mr.  Delaval,  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
on  an  improved  plan.  The  history  of  the  Doctor's  in- 
vention is  contained,  as  is  well  known,  in  his  letter  to 
Father  Beccaria,  of  Turin,  July  13,  1762. 

But  to  the  Harmonica  again.  At  the  time  Franklin 
had  brought  his  invention  to  perfection,  there  lived  in 

London  two  sisters,  ,  and   Cecilia   Davies,  —  said 

by  one  authority  to  have  been  near  relatives  of  the  Doc- 
tor. I  take  this  to  be  at  least  apochryphal.  Mr.  Sparks 
has  also,  as  it  seems,  fallen  into  a  slight  error  in  saying, 
[Life  of  Franklin,  p.  264,]  "  A  Miss  Cecilia  Davies  ac- 
quired great  skill  in  playing  upon  it,  and  with  her  sister 
perfoiined  in  various  cities  of  Europe."  Cecilia  was  a 
singer.  The  elder  sister,  known  as  Miss  Davies, —  her 
other  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  my  authorities, — 
was  about  22  years  of  age,  at  the  period  of  the  invention, 
having  been  born  in  1740.  She  was  an  extraordinary 
player  on  the  piano,  for  that  day,  and  this  led  Fraklin  to 
present  to  lier  the  first  instrument  which  he  finished, 
and  tlius  gave  her  opportunity  to  be  the  first  to  exiiibit 
its  ethereal  tones  to  the  public.  By  indefatigable  prac- 
tice she  acquired  an  astonishing  power  over  the  revolving 
glass  hemispheres.  In  1765  she  visited  Paris  and  cre- 
ated a  double  enthusiasm, —  by  her  playing  and  by  her 
uncommon  beauty.  The  next  year  she  went  to  Ger- 
many and  gave  concerts  in  Vienna  and  other  large  cities, 
and  gained  great  applause  as  a  performer  on  the  harmon- 
ica and  the  pianoforte,  and  as  a  singer.  The  effect  of 
playing  the  former  instrument  was  singular.  It  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  her  nervous  system,  and  after  some 
years  her  nerves  became  so  weak  that  she  was  forced 
to  give  up  music  .altogether.  She  returned  to  London 
and  spent  the  rest  of  her  days  in  the  strictest  privacy. 
She  died  in  1772. 

Cecilia,  the  younger,  born  in  ,  was  one  of  the 
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Jenny  Linds  of  the  day.  She  was  as  much  distinguished 
as  a  singer,  as  her  sister  as  performer  on  the  harmonica 
and  piauo-forte.  The  Itahans  called  her  commonly 
"  L'liiglesina;"  and  she  was  considered  by  them  one  of 
the  most  exh'aordinary  of  songstresses;  no  small  praise 
from  people  who  hate  so  to  confess  that  anything  great 
can  come  from  beyond  the  Alps !  In  1771  she  was  prima 
donna  at  Naples,  1774  in  London,  from  1760  to  17S4  at 
Florence,  after  which  she  returned  to  London,  never  to 
leave  it.  She  had  acquired  property  enough  to  live 
comfortably  and  respectably,  and  seldom  after  her  re- 
turn did  she  sing  in  public,  and  then  for  the  most  part 
in  answer  to  pressing  entreaties.  She  devoted  herself 
to  the  care  of  her  unfortunate  sister,  whom  she  survived 
eleven  years,  dying  in  1803. 

This  is  certainly  rather  away  from  the  harmonica. 

The  fame  of  this  insti-ument  led  to  many  improve- 
ments upon  it,  especially  in  Germany.  Schmittbauer 
extended  its  scale;  Biillig  marked  the  tones  and  half- 
tones —  if  our  professors  will  allow  the  old  fashioned 
terms  —  by  gilding  and  silvering  the  edges  of  the 
glasses;  Hesse],  at  Berlin,  made  one  to  be  played  with 
lieys  like  a  piano-forte;  KiJUig  afterward  improved  on 
Hessel ;  the  Bohemian  Krassa  or  Grassa  made  one  with 
a  pedal.  This  was  as  late  as  1798.  Now-a-days  we 
hear  no  more  of  them  all. 

In  1788  a  quarto  volume  appeared  at  Leipsic  on  the 
art  of  playing  the  instrument.  And  the  German  musi- 
cal periodicals  of  tliat  period  all  contain  more  or  less  on 
the  subject,  of  which  quite  a  list  might  be  given,  if  it 
were  of  the  least  use.  Among  the  many  who  made  tlie 
harmonica  a  concert  instrument,  were  Miss  Davies,  still 
remembered  for  her  connection  with  Franklin,  and 
Frick,  Dussek,  Naumann,  Miiller,  Hierling,  Pohl, 
Schmittbauei-,  and  his  daughter  and  his  blind  pupil,  a 
girl  named  Kirschgassner,  &c.,  all  long  since  forgotten. 

Whether  there  is  a  harmonica  still  existing  in  this 
country?  If  so,  Barnum  or  Kimball  should  hunt  it 
up. 

What  a  tiling  is  association  of  ideas !  An  oak  from 
an  acorn ;  all  this  from  a  note  in  Lossing! 

Dttiiglit'0  Sournnl  nf  3toir. 
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Tlie  Boston  Music  Hall  — its  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress. 

We  see  in  the  journals,  on  all  skies,  allusions 
to  this  great  work.  The  accounts  thus  given,  so 
far  as  we  have  read,  are,  most  of  them,  correct 
in  the  main  features,  but  in  their  chronology  and 
the  due  sequence  of  events,  as  well  as  in  some 
important  particulars,  the  facts  have  not  been 
fully  stated. 

While  we  are  happy  thus  to  note  the  very 
general  interest  manifested  in  the  execution  of 
this  noble  project,  we  would  fain  set  the  public 
right  in  all  the  points  of  its  history.  We  pro- 
pose then,  to  give  here  a  somewhat  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  prosecution,  in  its  earlier 
stages,  of  a  work  now  become  identified  with  and 
made  a  just  claim  of  pride  to  our  city.  At 
another  time  we  shall  enter  minutely  into  a  de- 
scription of  the  building  itself. 

The  first  public  action  taken  upon  the  subject 
was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Advice  of  the 
Boston  Musical  Fund  Society,  held  at  their 
rooms,  in  the  old  Tremont  Temple,  on  the  27th 
day  of  September,  1850.  An  unusually  large 
number  of  members  were  present.  Dr.  Charles 
G.  Putnam  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  J. 
Francis  Kimball  chosen  secretary.  Dr.  J,  B. 
Upham  then  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been 
called,  at  his  request,  to  see  if  the  Council  and 
Government  of  the  Society  would  interest  them- 
selves in  starting  some  measures  for  the  erection, 
in  a  central  part  of  the  city,  of  a  more  capacious, 


commodious  and  fitting  Music  Hall  than  any 
which  had  hitherto  existed  here ;  and,  after 
briefly  urging  the  claims-  of  such  an  enterprise  on 
our  community,  proposed  the  following  Resolu- 
tion : 

Resohxd,  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  erecting  an 
appropriate  Music  Hail  or  Concert  Room  in  the  city  of 
Boston ;  that  such  Committee  be  instructed,  also,  to  con- 
sider the  form,  capacity  and  locality  best  suited  for  the 
purposes  of  such  a  building,  together  with  its  cost  and 
probable  income,  and  report  thereupon  to  this  Society  at 
as  early  a  day  as  practicable. 

The  Resolution  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Eliot, 
Parker,  Wellman  and  others,  and  passed  almost 
unanimously.  The  proposed  Committee  of  five 
was  subsequently  increased  to  nine,  and  as  thus 
composed,  consisted  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Upham, 
C.  C.  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot,  J.  Chiekering, 
H.  T.  Parker,  J.  Lodge,  H.  W.  Pickering,  T. 
Comer,  and  J.  M.  Bell.  This  was  the  first  in  the 
series  of  public  movements  towards  the  work 
now  about  completed.  It  was  at  the  period  of 
Jenny  Lind's  first  visit  among  us.  The  mind  of 
the  community  seemed  ripe  for  action,  and  the 
occasion  was  seized  upon  as  being  a  peculiarly 
favorable  time  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  plan. 

The  Committee  held  many  meetings  and  la- 
bored assiduously  at  their  duties.  They  made 
estimates,  examined  localities,  agreed  upon  a  site, 
and  obtained  a  refusal  of  the  land.  They  circu- 
lated subscription  lists,  made  personal  applica- 
tion for  subscriptions,  and  used  all  means  in  their 
power  to  urge  the  claims  of  their  project  upon 
the  public.  But  in  vain.  The  importance  of 
the  enterprise  was  generally  acknowledged,  but 
material  aid  did  not  follow.  The  time  for  success 
had  not  yet  come.  After  weeks  of  unremitting 
effort,  the  Committee  reluctantly  withdrew  from 
their  task,  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
called  for  the  purpose,  presented  their  Report, 
and  requested  to  be  released  from  further  action. 
This  Report  was  made  in  the  form  of  Resolutions 
embodying  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  their 
number.     They  were  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  1st,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
there  exists  in  our  city  no  Hall  or  Concert  Room  of  suf- 
ficient convenience  and  security,  or  embodying  correct 
principles  in  its  construction. 

2d,  Tliat  they  recognize  an  urgent  need  of  such  suit- 
able structure  in  a  convenient  and  central  locality,  hav- 
ing sulBcient  capacity  to  accommodate  with  ease  and 
security  an  audience  of  three  thousand  persons. 

3d,  Tliat  the  Bumslead  Estate,  so  called,  together 
with  the  site  of  the  Marlboro'  Chapel  adjoining,  combine 
more  advantages  for  such  building,  all  things  considered, 
than  any  other  which  could  be  obtained  in  the  city. 

4th,  That  a  building,  adapted  as  aforesaid,  to  be  used 
strictly  as  a  Concert  Room,  would,  if  built  upon  the  site 
above  named,  at  the  price  the  land  was  offered  the  Com- 
mittee, and  at  the  estimated  cost  of  construction,  yield  a 
good  and  permanent  income  on  the  capital  invested. 

5th,  That  having  used  diligent  efforts  to  raise  sub- 
scriptions for  the  object  above  mentioned,  and  failing  to 
receive  sutficient  encouragement  to  warrant  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  in  its  present  form,  the  Committee 
hereby  respectfully  request  to  be  discharged  from  further 
duty  in  the  premises. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

[Signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee.] 

After  this,  vigorous  efforts  were  made  by  some 
gentlemen  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  plan  to 
erect  a  concert  room  so  constructed  as  to  subserve 
also  the  purposes  of  an  Opera  House. 

This  project  also  having  failed,  the  whole  matte!- 
slumbered  for  a  time. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1851,  the 
subject  was  again  brought  up  and  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  that  Association  by  the  original 
mover  of  the  scheme  before  the  Fund  Society  on 
the  27th  September  previous,  and  in  the  same 
form  as  then  presented.  Here  it  met  with  a 
cordial  and  enthusiastic  reception.  The  measure 
was  warmly  supported  by  Messrs.  Derby,  Ap- 
thorp,  Chiekering,  Hillard,  Jennison  and  others, 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  Association  pledged  in 
its  behalf.  Here,  then,  the  enterprise  received 
its  new  birth,  and  from  that  time  onward  its 
growth  was  steady  and  strong.  A  committee  was 
chosen  on  the  spot  consisting  of  Messrs.  C.  C. 
Perkins,  R.  E.  Apthorp,  J.  B.  Upham,  Geo.  Der- 
by, and  J.  S.  Dwight,  with  instructions  to  consider 
the  matter  in  a  practical  light  —  examine  the 
various  localities  deemed  eligible  for  the  purpose 
—  approximate  to  the  required  outlay,  and  the 
income  which  might  be  expected  from  it,  and  re- 
port at  a  future  meeting.  On  the  22d  of  February 
following,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Association, 
a  favorable  report  was  given  and  the  present  site 
of  the  building,  which  it  was  found  could  be  had 
on  reasonable  terms,  determined  on. 

The  Association  then  authorized  another  com- 
mittee, composed  of  Messrs.  Chiekering,  G.  S. 
Hillard,  Apthorp,  Upham,  and  Derby,  to  go  still 
further,  investigate  the  subject  fully  and  ascertain 
if  possible  the  form  and  proportions  and  other 
qualifications  proper  for  a  building  designed  for 
musical  effect.  They  were  authorized  also  to 
make  choice  of  an  architect  to  furnish  designs, 
plans,  and  specifications  of  the  proposed  structure 
in  all  its  parts  and  particulars,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  which,  funds  were  liberally  appropriated 
from  the  treasury  of  the  Association. 

The  Committee,  duly  considering  the  import- 
ance of  the  points  intrusted  to  their  investigation, 
consulted  all  the  authorities  to  be  found  on  the 
subject  —  spent  much  time  and  labor,  and  arrived 
at  definite  results. 

The  main  features  of  the  building  being  fixed, 
and  the  laws  that  should  govern  its  construction, 
so  far  as  they  could  be  deduced  from  scientific 
inquiry,  determined ;  it  remained  to  select  an 
artist  who  should  blend  in  architectural  harmony 
and  comeliness  the  crude  elements  placed  in  his 
hands.  Here  the  Committee  unanimously  made 
choice  of  Mr.  George  Snell  as  their  architect. 
How  faithfully  and  how  well  he  has  accomplished 
his  difficult  task,  the  noble  structure,  now  nearly 
finished,  will  forever  attest. 

At  this  juncture,  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  again  invited  to  the  subject  in  a  circular  set- 
ting foi'th  the  plan  in  its  details,  with  .specifications 
and  estimates  fully  carried  out,  and  their  interest 
in  its  behalt  urgently  solicited. 

This  last  Committee,  also,  aided  by  the  friends 
of  the  enterprise,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Associa- 
tion, succeeded  in  raising  funds  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000,  in  the  period  of  jixty  days,  thus  mak- 
ing out  the  sum  required,  and  within  the  time 
allotted,  by  the  terms  of  subscription,  in  order  to 
warrant  the  commencement  of  the  work.  About 
one-tburth  part  of  this  sum  was  given  by  members 
of  this  Association.  Foremost  in  these  subscrip- 
tions will  long  be  remembered  the  names  of  Per- 
kins, Curtis,  Chiekering  and  Apthorp,  whose 
munificent  aid,  at  a  critical  period  of  the  work, 
ensured  its  success.  With  pleasure  and  pride, 
also,  do  we  allude   to  the   efficient  assistance  of 
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tte  musicians  and  members  who  compose  our 
Tarious  musical  societies  by  their  generous  con- 
tributions in  the  cause.  Indeed  it  is  not  the  least 
intei-esting  feature  of  the  matter  that  the  stock  is 
so  widely  distributed.  Perhaps  a  third  part  of 
the  whole  was  subscribed  in  large  sums  by  a  few 
persons  ;  for  the  rest,  there  is  scarcely  a  profes- 
sional musician  or  amateur  in  Boston,  who  could 
command  a  spare  hundred  dollars  (the  price  of  a 
share)  who  is  not  the  owner  of  one  or  more 
shares  in  our  new  Music  Hall. 

A  Charter  was  now  procured  from  the  Legisla- 
ture by  which  Jonas  Chickering,  H.  W.  Picker- 
ing and  Edward  Frothingham,  their  associates 
and  successors,  were  incorporated  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  and  holding  a  Musical  Hall  in 
the  city  of  Boston,"  with  authority  to  hold  real 
and  personal  estate  to  the  amount  of  $150,000. 
In  June  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  called 
at  the  Tremont  House,  at  which  the  company 
was  organized.  A  board  of  seven  Directors  was 
chosen,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis,  J. 
Chickering,  B.  D.  Greene,  C.  H.  Mills,  R.  E. 
Apthcrp,  J.  B.  Upham  and  George  Derby. 
Subsequently  the  Hon.  Charles  P.  Curtis  was 
elected  President  of  the  Board. 

In  the  autumn  following,  the  work  was  com- 
menced and  pushed  with  vigor  and  without  inter- 
mission till  the  present  time. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  History  of  this  impor- 
tant enterprise  from  its  first  inception  to  the 
period  at  which  the  building  was  actually  com- 
menced. In  our  next  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
furnish  our  readers  with  a  description  of  the 
building  itself,  with  the  names  of  those  engaged 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  work. 
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First  Concert  of  Madame  Sontag. 

As  a  whole,  we  certainly  have  never  listened 
to  a  finer  concert  than  that  of  Tuesday  evening. 
Every  item  of  the  very  varied  programme  was  a 
luxury  of  the  choicest  in  its  kind.  An  artistic 
spirit  pervaded  the  entire  arrangements,  and  the 
hearer,  with  the  enjoyment  of  each  speciality, 
could  taste  at  the  same  time  the  pleasure  of  com- 
pleteness. Of  all  this  we  had  had  the  fullest 
earnest  at  the  rehearsal  on  Monday  morning,  to 
which,  besides  the  members  of  the  press  and 
musical  profession,  the  clergy  also,  (professors, 
properly  considered,  of  the  higher  music  of  hu- 
manity,) with  their  families,  had  been  invited  ; 
and  verily,  to  look  around  upon  the  host  thereof, 
one  could  almost  expect  those  oratorio-consecrated 
walls  to  break  out  with  the  old  Handelian  chorus : 
"  Great  was  the  company  of  the  preachers." 
One  of  the  number  said  to  us,  as  we  entered  with 
tlie  crowd :  "  You  see,  there  are  occasions  which 
bring  us  all,  together,"  —  orthodox  and  heterodox. 
The  fact,  practically  taken,  was  a  fine  one  ;  but 
it  has  an  ideal  significance,  that  is  still  finer. 
Our  friend's  remark  touched  a  hobby  of  our  own  ; 
namely,  a  notion  that  Music,  as  the  purest  lan- 
guage of  the  religious  sentiment,  is  an  all-recon- 
ciling, universal,  catholic  language ;  it  knows 
nothing  of  separative  creeds  and  of  exclusive, 
sectarian  interpretations  of  the  great  faith  which 
unites  all  loving  and  true  souls.  It  would  be  well 
for  our  theologians,  well  for  all,  were  they 
obliged  to  translate  their  creeds  of  the  intellect 
into  the  language  of  music  ;  they  would  then  find 
that  so  much  of  these  as  was  formal,  abstract  and 
not  hearty,  would  be  uutranslateable  and  would 


refuse  to  sing ;  while  as  to  the  vital  remainder, 
with  all  the  beauty  of  variety  preserved,  they 
would  be  all  agreeing,  blended  in  one  common 
and  harmonious  worship.  Great  music,  deep, 
true  music  will  go  far  to  reform  sectarianism  out 
of  the  churches,  out  of  each  too  narrowly  taught 
and  teaching  ministry. 

But  to  return.  This  liberal  and  widely  thought- 
ful policy  in  the  management  of  Mme.  Sontag's 
concerts,  redounds  to  their  success  in  the  long 
run.  A  hundred  clergymen,  thus  feasted  in 
themselves  and  in  the  persons  of  their  families, 
would  do  much  in  private  to  set  the  current  of 
popular  interest  towards  the  concerts.  Not  that 
it  needed  this,  however.  The  fame  of  the  great 
singer  and  her  aids  was  of  itself  magnet  enough 
to  fill  the  Melodeon,  more  than  once,  even  at  the 
extra  three  and  two  dollar  prices. 

The  scene  to  the  eye  was  beautiful,  warranting 
expectations  in  the  other  sense  which  were  con- 
stantly fulfilled.  Abundance  of  light,  (candlesticks 
gracefully  disposed  in  front  and  rear  of  the  stage 
upon  white,  fluted  semi-columns,  &c.,  &c.)  really 
transformed  the  plain  interior  of  the  Melodeon. 
The  well-dressed  and  vefiued  audience,  orderly 
and  comfortably  seated,  completed  the  picture. 
The  first  event  is  the  welcome  sight  of  the  "  Ger- 
manians,"  with  the  members  of  our  Quintette 
Club  and  a  few  other  of  the  best  resident  artists, 
who  compose  the  orchestra,  with  Herr  Bkbg- 
MANN  heading  the  violins.  And  next  we  greet 
the  new  and  renowned  conductor,  Eckeet,  who 
in  the  first  overture  at  once  convinced  us  of  the 
calm  efficiency  of  his  baton ;  with  no  unnecessary 
flourish  or  impatient  waste  of  energy  he  brought 
and  kept  all  to  the  mark  ;  the  nervous  precision 
of  his  beat  was  like  the  pulse  of  the  music  itself, 
felt  by  every  player.  Before  the  evening  was 
through,  we  gave  him  the  palm  above  all  "the 
conductors  we  have  had  ;  —  right  temperament, 
right  knowledge,  right  tact  and  feeling  for  a  con- 
ductor, an  orchestral  helmsman.  Never  was  the 
Freyschiitz  overture  heard  with  such  spirit,  rich- 
ness and  precision  before  in  Boston  ;  —  the  horn 
passages,  and  the  fortissimos  of  all  the  brass  in- 
struments, were  splendid,  and  even  the  drums 
spake  like  intelligent  members  of  the  whole. 

The  duet  from  "  the  Puritans " :  Suoni  la 
tromha,  was  supei-bly  and  triumphantly  sung,  the 
entire  scene,  by  Sigs.  Badiali  and  Rocco. 
The  rich,  sonorous  volume  of  the  former  seemed 
to  have  even  grown  in  his  absence  from  us,  and 
there  was  all  the  old  fire  and  force  of  intellect 
and  unerring  taste  in  his  singing.  Sig.  Rocco, 
though  a  buflb,'  would  have  passed  for  an  uncom- 
monly rich  and  powerful  bass,  but  for  the  close 
comparison  with  Badiali ;  and  as  it  was,  he 
matched  him  well,  entering  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
the  patriotic  music,  and  at  all  times  managing  his 
voice  like  a  well-trained  artist. 

Madame  Sontag  was  of  course  greeted  with 
prolonged  applause,  for  in  person,  movement  and 
manner  she  was  all  that  embodiment  of  womanly 
grace  and  dignity  and  sweetness,  of  which  we 
had  heard  so  much.  Not  much  resembling  the 
portraits  however,  but  more  full  in  figure  and 
more  matronly,  and  with  darker  hair  than  one 
might  have  imagined  in  a  Teutonic  queen  of 
song.  Yet  the  preservation  of  her  beauty  and 
charming  vivacity  made  it  seem  that  time  must 
have  rolled  back  twenty  years  to  give  the  world 
'this  second  experience  of  an  artist.  Still  more 
so,  when  the  fresh,  cleai',  rich  tones  flowed  from 


her  lips.  In  her  delivery  of  the  recitative: 
Care  compagne,  there  was  a  delightful  crispness 
in  her  articulation  and  a  sort  of  heightening  and 
refining  of  elegant  conversation  into  music, 
which  was  in  itself  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  a 
consummate  artist  in  respect  of  general  style  and 
sentiment.  The  andante  melody  was  sung  with 
admirable  beauty  and  tenderness,  in  tones  of  re- 
markable richness  and  power  as  well  as  sweet- 
ness, especially  in  the  middle  register, — tones, 
too,  that  were  always  sympathetic,  now  veiled 
and  tearful,  and  now  lustrous, like  the  moon  mov- 
ing in  and  out  among  pearly  clouds.  In  the 
florid  Allegro,  she  warbled  exquisitely  through 
mazes  of  delicate  fiorilure  and  prolonged  caden- 
zas, melting  off  by  almost  insensible  degrees  into 
silence ;  but  in  power  and  brilliancy  there  was 
somewhat  wanting,  especially  when  one  remem- 
bered Jenny  Lind  in  that.  Consummate  is  the 
skill  with  which  she  economizes  that  voice,  cov- 
ering the  effects  of  age,  which  it  is  folly  and 
against  human  nature  to  ignore.  The  wonder  is 
that  so  much  is  preserved ;  so  sweet,  and  pure 
and  penetrating  now,  what  must  that  voice  have 
been,  what  must  she  have  been,  twenty  years 
ago  !  As  a  natural  resource,  she  runs  much  into 
the  fine  region  of  sotlo  voce  ;  there,  in  those  soft 
and  liquid  warblings  she  is  perfect ;  but  where 
the  full  voice  was  required  together  with  great 
execution,  there  were  some  symptoms  of  fatigue ; 
not  every  note  would  ring  out  as  intended ;  and 
in  some  notes,  especially  in  those  trills,  so  mar- 
vellously executed,  the  sound  was  a  little  hard 
and  pinched.  So  far,  we  had  a  feeling  of  con- 
summate art  rather  than  of  fresh  inspiration  ;  but 
we  do  not  decide  that  question  yet. 

Were  we  to  speak  of  the  Come  per  me  alone, 
we  should  own  some  disappointment  in  Mme. 
Sontag,  but  we  cannot  cut  it  off  in  memory  from 
the  accumulating  impression  of  her  other  pieces. 
This  first  was  to  our  taste  the  least  satisfactory  of 
them  all.  The  next  was  Adam's  Variations  on 
the  quaint  and  naive  old  French  air,  Ah  quand 
dirai-je  Maraan.  The  arch  simplicity  with  which 
she  gave  the  melody,  and  that  same  nice,  elegant, 
lady-like  articulation  of  the  words,  as  if  this  were 
the  conversation  of  some  higher  sphere,  was  all 
that  could  be  asked.  In  the  variations  we  had 
the  perfection  of  vocal  warbling,  mostly  in  that 
liquid  sotlo  voce,  the  voice  perfectly  married  with 
the  like  neat  warbling  of  Carl  Zerrahn's  flute. 
The  rapid  arpeggios  were  among  the  most  note- 
woi-thy  of  her  vocal  accomplishments.  This  cer- 
tainly was  as  fine  as  anything  could  be  in  its 
line. 

Eckert's  "  Swiss  Song  "  was  meant  plainly  as 
an  offset  to  the  Swedish  echoes.  Exquisite  indeed 
it  was ;  the  clear  full  tones  and  the  fine,  silvery 
echoes,  were  alike  the  perfection  of  beauty.  Let 
alone  all  that  nonsense  about  ventriloquism ;  if  it 
was  so  in  Jenny  Lind's  case,  so  it  was  in  this; — • 
in  both  only  a  happy  occasional  means  of  bring- 
ing out  the  real  expression  and  poetry  of  the  song. 
This  was  a  faint  and  softened  copy  of  the  Lind's ; 
the  tones  had  not  that  mysterious  penetrating 
power,  and  did  not  seem  woven  out  of  the  same 
bracing  mounta,in  air.  Mme.  Sontag's  "  Home, 
sweet  Home "  was  quite  a  different  thing  from 
Jenny  Lind's;  equally  perfect,  we  thought,  iu  iis 
way.  To  some,  perhaps  to  most,  more  perfect, 
for  most  persons  are  more  at  home  in  the  received 
sentimental,  tender,  tearful  character  of  the  mel- 
ody.    With  Jenny  it  was  a  joyful,  hearty,  vigorous 
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greeting.  She  trilled  only  once,  and  that  in  an 
extempore,  impulsirc  way,  and  but  an  instant,  as 
the  imagination  was  kindled  by  the  dear  image 
of  "  the  birds  singing  gaily."  Sontag  made  a  long 
and  formal  trill  at  the  end,  exquisitely  finishing 
the  sweet  and  weeping  melody. 

But  best  of  all  we  liked  her  in  the  sprightly, 
sparkling  efflorescence  of  the  duet  from  "  the 
Barber,"  in  which  she  was  grandly  supported  by 
Badiali.  Here  was  just  enough  dramatic  action, 
and  the  most  lady-like  grace  and  espieglerie. 
Sontag,  too,  is  agreatKossini-ian,  as  well  as  Lind 
and  Alboni.  We  must  wait  for  more  room  to 
compare  them  in  this  character. 

A  brief  word  for  the  rest  of  the  concert.  The 
other  overture  (to  "  Martha"),  and  the  accom- 
paniments, were  played  to  perfection.  Badiali 
was  great  in  the  aria  from  Lucia,  only  it  was 
perhaps  a  solid  gem  too  much.  Sig.  Pozzolini 
■won  upon  us  gradually  by  a  delicate,  sympathetic, 
flexible  tenor  ;  it  contrasted  with  the  crisp,  manly 
resonance  of  Benedetti's,  in  the  air  from  //  Giu- 
ramenlo  ;  but  he  manages  it  with  great  skill  and 
sings  always  expressively.  The  famous  Papataci 
trio  from  Rossini's  "  Italian  in  Algiers,"  by  the 
three  men,  is  a  glorious  specimen  of  the  richest 
vein  of  Italian  buflb  music,  and  was  sung  and 
acted  to  perfection.  But  little  Paul  Jullien, 
the  violinist  of  eleven  years  !  What  shall  we 
say '?  That  he  even  surpasses  little  Urso  in 
fineness  and  in  fervor  of  style.  If  there  be 
another  Mozart  living,  this  must  be  the  one.  To 
us  it  was  the  great  thing  of  the  concert ;  a  pure 
and  unmistakeable  revelation  of  genius,  of  the 
divine  soul  itself  of  Art.  It  taught  us  a  new 
truth.  Had  Ole  Bull  or  any  full-grown  virtuoso 
stood  there  after  Jullien  and  played  fantasias, 
how  much  impression,  think  you,  could  he  have 
made  ?  Verily  this  variation-playing  belongs 
more  to  childhood  than  to  mature  age.  It  is  gen- 
uine as  part  of  the  fairy  dreams  of  childlike 
genius ;  it  must  be  done  by  instinct,  as  Jullien  or 
Urso  do  it,  to  sound  well  and  really  have  a 
meaning.  Bead  what  is  said  on  another  page 
about  Mozart's  overture  to  the  "  Magic  Flute," 
to  take  our  thought  more  fully.  A  word  only  for 
the  present  Of  the  second  and  third  concerts 
(perhaps  more)  in  our  next. 
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Musical  Intelligence. 

Local. 

New  JIusic  Hall. — We  give  to-day  the  programme 
of  the  opening  Festival.  It  is  as  good,  perhaps,  as  could 
be  made,  with  the  diffifulr  p:o  •leni  of  working  in  so 
much  volunteer  force,  with  representatives  of  so  many 
master  tone-spirits,  into  one  evening.  The  tickets  are 
placed  at  iwo  dollars,  calculating  on  the  rare  interest  of 
the  occasion,  to  the  patriotic  end  of  commencing  a  fund 
for  the  supply  of  a  fii-st  class  Organ,  now  the  only  want 
in  our  deliglitful  hall.  What  a  spectacle  that  night  will 
present,  when  those  light-crowned  walls,  so  spacious  and 
harmonious,  shall  be  filled  with  a  most  brilliant  audience, 
and  the  whole  find  fit  expression  in  great  choral  and  or- 
chestral floods  of  harmony ! 

Miss  Leh  jiann's  Chamber  Concert  absolutely  filled 
Masonic  Temple  last  Saturday  night.  She  sang  her  last 
piece,  the  Adtlaiile,  superbly,  with  the  exquisite  volunteer 
accompaniment  of  Mr.  Otto  Dresel.  In  the  other 
pieces  she  suffered  more  from  being  not  in  perfect  voice 
and  spirits.  But  there  was  true  dramatic  fire  in  the 
delivery  of  those  wide  and  passionate  intervals  in  the 
scene  from  Mozart's  Cosifnn  tutte;  and  Mendelssohn's 
"  Spring  Song,"  introduced  upon  the  encore  of  Auf 
Fliif/eln  des  Gesanges,  was  charming,  thanks  also  to  the 
same  accompanist.    There  was  too  much  of  the  Quintet 


and  Quartet  music,  good  as  it  all  was,  seeing  that  it  was 
Miss  Lehmann's  concert.  Miss  Hill,  the  young  Ameri- 
can pianist,  just  returned  from  Germany,  and  only  six- 
teen years  old,  displayed  rare  execution  and  neatness  and 
brilliancy  of  touch  in  one  of  the  strong  and  dashing  fan- 
tasias of  Carl  Mayer; —  too  strong  music,  however,  for 
her  young  fingers.  Of  a  concert  since  given  by  this 
young  lady,  at  Chickering's,  we  must  speak  next  week. 

MiHE.  Sontag  announces  two  more  concerts  here 
next  week.  Also,  her  agent  proposes  for  concerts  during 
the  weelc  in  other  New  England  cities. 

In  April  Mme.  Sontag  will  visit  us  with  her  grand 
opera  troupe;  at  which  time,  also,  she  has  generously 
volunteered  to  sing  in  the  oratorio  of  the  "  Creation,"  in 
aid  of  the  Organ  fund  for  the  new  Music  Hall, 

The  "  Geemani.\ns  "  give  the  first  of  their  grand  series 
of  concerts  in  the  new  hall,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
the  27th  inst.  Their  advertisement  comes  just  too  late 
for  insertion  this  week. 

Neiv   York. 

Niblo's. — Flotow's  opera  of  ■'  Martha,  or  the  Rich- 
mond Fair,"  is  the  daily  theme  of  admiration  iu  many 
of  the  papers.  The  Express  is  "  completely  carried 
away  by  the  beauty  of  the  music,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
the  whole  affair,"  and  thinks  it  *'  positively  refreshing  to 
listen  once  more  to  a  new  style  of  music  —  a  bold  and 
original  conception,  unlike  Donizetti,  or  Bellini,  or  Ros- 
sini, &c."  The  plot  ancj  caste  of  the  opera  are  thus 
described: 

"Lady  Harriet  (Mad.  Bishop,)  is  a  maid  of  honor  to 
Queen  Anne;  and  Nancy  (Rnsn  .Jacques)  is  her  friend. 
Tliey  resolve  to  go  to  the  fair  at  Richmond,  disguised  as 
servant  girls.  It  is  the  custom  at  this  fair,  or  market, 
for  the  girls  to  assemble,  who  desire  to  obtain  situations, 
and  the  farmers  hire  them.  Lady  Harriet  and  Nancy, 
who  call  themselves  Martha  and  Julia,  hire  themselves, 
in  a  joke,  to  Lyonel  and  Plunket,  (Guidi  and  Leach,) 
and  having  accepted  the  money,  thus  binding  the  bar- 
gain, find  to  their  dismay,  that  they  are  actually  hired 
by  the  peasants  for  a  whole  year,  and  the  judge  (Ru- 
dolph,) deciding  against  tliera,  they  are  taken  to  the 
coiiimon  home  of  Lyonel  and  Plunket. 

At  night,  however,  they  manage  to  escape  by  the  aid 
of  Sir  William  IMickleford,  (Strini)  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
the  Queen,  and  a  lover  of  Lady  Harriet's. 

"Lyonel,  however,  has  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  Mar- 
tha, and  subsepuently  meeting  her  in  the  forest  while 
she  is  out  W'lth  a  hunting  party,  recognizes  and  claims 
her  as  his  servant,  and  is  about  to  u-^e  violence  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  her  to  his  farm,  when  she  is  res- 
cued by  the  attendants,  and  he  is  secured.  His  mind 
becomes  affected,  and  somehow  it  is  discovered  that  he 
is  heir  to  a  noble  estate.  Lady  Harriet,  too,  finds  that 
her  heart  is  not  insensible  to  the  devotion  of  tliis  swain, 
and  she  has  him  taken  back  to  the  Fair,  where  they  first 
met,  and  assuming  the  disguise  of  Martha,  appears 
again  before  him.  Of  course  he  recovers  his  senses,  and 
all  ends  happily. 

"  The  composer  has  very  ingeniously  introduced  the 
air  of  '  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,'  which  Lady  Har- 
riet sings  to  Lyonel,  in  the  character  of  Martha ;  and  it 
is  subsequently  introduced  at  intervals  throughout  the 
piece  with  pleasing  effect.  Mme.  Bishop  sang  the  bal- 
lad beautifully,  and  was  rapturously  encored.  Indeed, 
we  never  heard  the  lady  to  so  much  advantage,  as  in 
this  opera,  the  music  of  which  appears  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  her  voice. 

"  Rosa  -Jacques,  too,  made  quite  a  '  hit,'  and  sang  and 
played  with  great  spirit  —  not  a  word  of  the  part,  how- 
ever, could  be  understood.  Guidi  over-acted  the  part  of 
Lyonel,  the  love-sick  swain;  he  sang  with  great  sweet- 
ness, and  exquisite  feeling,  bixt  it  was  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme, and  marred  the  effect  of  the  music,  frequently. 
Strini  has  a  rich,  musical  bass  voice,  which  was  very 
effective  in  the  concerted  pieces;  but  he  was  badly 
made  up;  he  should  liave  been  considerably  older. 
Leach  did  exceedingly  well.  The  chorusses  were  sung 
with  great  precision,  and,  indeed,  the  performance  al- 
together reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  the  conductor 
and  all  concerned.  The  orchestra  was  arranged  with 
great  skill  and  .judgment,  and  was  unusually  efiective, 
considering  that  it  was  the  first  public  performance. 
The  mounting  of  the  piece  is  beyond  all  praise. 

Mr.  Bostwick  left,  on  Monday  last,  on  a  musical  tour 
South  and  West.  Her  company  consists  of  those  excel- 
lent artists,  Mr.  Henry  Appy,  violinist,  (who  performed 
at  Mme.  Goldschmidt's  farewell  concerts,)  and  Herr 
Siede,  the  fiutist;  Miss  Annie  Oliver,  a  talented  child, 
nine  years  of  age,  who  "  plays  the  concertina  surprisingly 
well;  "  and  Herr  Thilon,  as  pianist. 

Opera  in  Prospict.  We  have  it  from  the  best  au- 
thority that  Mme.  Sontag  has  made  arrangements  to 
give  a  series  of  Italian  Operas  this  winter  in  New  York. 
Salvi,  Badiali,  Rocoo,  and  Pozzolini,  are  engaged, 
also  a  chorus  and  orchestra  of  forty  each,  with  Carl 


EcKERT  for  director.  It  only  wants  Alboni  to  make 
the  thing  complete,  and  realize  an  opera  on  the  Parisian 
or  London  scale. 

This  will  commence  in  the  latter  part  of  January  or 
first  of  February;  Mme.  Sontag  having  first  given  a  few 
more  concerts  in  Metropolitan  Hall,  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  with  choruses  &c„  amounting  in  all  to  700  per- 
formers ! 

Mme.  Alboni  has  given  two  concerts  this  week.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  little  maiden  violinist,  Camille 
Urso,  has  become  a  member  of  her  company. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  Mr.  Davis,  manager  of  the  French 
opera  at  New  Orleans,  sailed  from  Havre  on  the  19th  ult. 
with  the  fbllowiug  artists  engaged  by  him  in  France:  — 
Messrs.  Bordas  and  Delavarde,  first  tenors  for  grand 
opera ;  Mr.  Juette,  first,  and  Ludovic,  second  tenor,  for 
comic  opera;  Mmes.  Paola  and  Leoni,  second  jirima 
donnas;  Mile.  Marguerite,  actress,  and  Mr.  Prevost,  chief 
of  the  orchestra.  Among  the  operas  that  Mr.  Davis  in- 
tends producing  for  the  first  time  the  next  season  is,  in 
the  first  place,  Rossini's  celebrated  "  Moses  in  Egypt." 
Then  will  follow  "  Margaret  of  Aiijou,"  a  grand  opera  by 
Meyerbeer,  containing  a  magnificent  contralto  role, 
written  twenty  years  ago,  for  La  Montano,  and  which 
will  suit  Mme.  Wideman,  and  finally  "  La  Croix  de 
Marie "  and  "  Le  Pere  Gaillard,"  the  two  operas  now 
most  in  vogue.  —  Fitzgerald s  /lem. 

CALIFORNIA.  A  Philharmonic  Society  has  been 
lately  established  at  San  Francisco.  The  list  of  officers 
comprises  the  best  musical  talent  of  the  city.  More  than 
tliirty  ladies  are  members  of  the  society,  and  many  of 
the  gentlemen  are  graduates  of  musical  societies  in  the 
Atlantic  States.  Geo.  Loder,  Biscaccianti's  agent,  is 
musical  conductor  of  the  society. 

The  authorities  Iiave  finally  allowed  The  Prophet  to  be 
performed  in  Russia.  The  notices  of  Julllen's  opera, 
Peter  the  Great,  given  by  the  London  journals,  have 
been  rigorously  cut  out  by  the  Russian  police  censors, 
one  of  the  incicients  being  a  plot  against  the  life  of  the 
Czar. 
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CONCER  T  AD  VER  TISEMENTS—SEE  NEX  T  PA  GE. 

VALUABLE    BOOKS    FOR    SINGING 
SOCIETIES. 

BOSTON  ACADEMY'S  Collection  of  Choruses. 
Compiled  by  L.  Mason.  Bting  a  Collection  of  the  most 
popular  Choruses  by  the  great  masters,  depigaed  for  the  prac- 
tice of  Societies,  for  Concerts,  or  other  public  occasions  It 
contains  263  pages  quarto.  Price,  3fl4  per  dozen.  Orchestral 
accompaniments  in  manuscript  furnished. 
THE  MORWINGr.  A  beautiful  and  brilliant  piece  for 
Concerts,  by  HIES.  23  pages,  quarto.  3^4.50  per  dozen. 
Orchestral  parts,  SB4. 

THE  POWER  OP  SONG.    For  the  same  purpose  and 
no  less  interc-^ting,  consisting  of  Solos,  Duets,  and  Choruses. 
The  poetry  from   the  German  of  Schiller;  music  by  Koai- 
BERQ.     40  pages,  quarto.     Price,  ®5  per  dozen.     Orchestra 
parts,  35. 
THE   HARMONY   OF  THE    SPHERES.      A    de- 
lightful piece  of  music  for  Concerts      The  words  translated 
from  the  German,  by  J.  S.  Dwight.    Music  by  Romberg. 
28  pages,  quarto     Price,  ®4.50  per  dozen.    Orchestra  parts, 
S5. 
THE   SEASONS.  (Spring  part,)  by  Haydn.    Being  one 
of  the  best  of  the  compositions  of  this  delightful  composer, 
and  a  most  effective  and  brilliant  concert  piece.    Price,  ®6 
per  dozen.     Containing  48  pag-es,  quarto. 
ELIJAH.    An  Oralorio,  by  Mendelssohn.    "With  a  beauti- 
ful likeness  of  the  author.     This  masterpiece  of  the  great 
composer  is  here  presented  in  a  convenient  and  substantial 
form,  and  sold  at  such  a  price  as  to  place  it  wiHiin  reach  of 
all.      *'Elij;ih"   has  never   been    before   published  in   this 
country,  and  was  heretofore  to  be  had  only  at  a  great  cost, 
(SIO.)    It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  for  3t;2. 
This  Oratorio  has  always  been  considered  the  greatest  work 
of  its  immortal  author.     The  stormy  incidents  in   the  life  of 
the  great  Prophet,  presented  in  the  course  of  the  Oratorio,  in 
connection  with  the  dramatic  character  of  the  music  itself, 
render  it  exceedingly  interesting  and  attractive  to  an  audi- 
ence, whilst  the  character  of  the  music  affords  the  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  practice  for  music  Societies  and  Associa- 
tions     Orchestra  parts,  @16. 

Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

17   TREMONT  ROW^  BOSTON. 
\*    To  be  had  of   BILLINGS,  TAYLOR  &  AIKMAN,  5 
Park  Place,  New  York,  or  can  be  ordered  through  any  respect- 
able music  or  other  book  house  in  the  country^ "6  tf 

LITHOGRAPHY  &  WOOD  ENGRAVING 

EXEOUTED  .It  the  NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN, 
ThorndiUe's  Building,  Summer  Street. 
Specimens  of  work  muy  be  seen  at  the  ScbooL 
Boston,  Oct.  26, 1852.    4  3t 

H.    S.    CUTLER. 
Organist  at  tlie  Cliui-cli  of  tlie  Advent. 

ADDRESS  — (Caro  of  A.  N.  Johnson,)  No.  90  Tremont 
Street,  Boston.  22  tf 
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MADAME    HENRIETTA    SONTAG 

WILL   GIVE   HER 

Tliird  Ciraiid  Concert 

IN  BOSTON,  * 

SATURDAY  EVEIVIIVG,  November  IStli,  1853, 

AT  THE  MELODEON, 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  First. 

1.  Overture— icon ora, Beethoven. 

By  the  combined  Orchestras. 

2.  Komanza — /  Norjjutmii, Mercadante. 

Signor  CiESARE  BADIALI. 

3.  Sacred  Ari.i—  With  I'ndvre  dafJ, Haydn 

Madame  Heiiriette  Sontag. 

4.  Piano.— ALFRED  JAELL. 

5.  Roinanza — Una  ficrtiva  lagrima, Donizetti 

Signor  POZZOLINI. 

6.  Air,  with  variations, Rode. 

Madame  Menriette   Sontag. 

Part  Second. 

7.  Overture — Fra  Diarolo, Auher. 

By  the  combined  Orchestras. 

8.  Swiss  Song, Eckert. 

Madame  Henriette  Sontag. 

9.  Barcarole, Tadolini. 

Signor  ROCCO. 

10.  Ballad — '  Tis  ike  fast  rose, Moore. 

Madame  Henriette   Sontag. 

11.  The  Carnival  of  Venice, Paganini. 

PAUL  JULIEN. 

12.  Duet — PEIisir  WAmore^ Donizetti- 

Madame  Sontag  and  Siguor  Badiali. 
Conductor,    ....     CARL  ECKERT. 
Leader,      .     .  .     .     Mr.  BEHGMANN. 

Prices  of  Secured  Seats  — TWO,  THREE,  and  ONE  DOL- 
LARS.    To  be  had  at  Wade's  Music  Store,  197  Washington  St. 
A  limited  number  of  seats  will  always  be  had  at  che  door. 
On  Tuesday^  positively  last  Concert  but  one. 

<Merina.iiifE  Sereseade  Band. 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  take  great  plea- 
sure in  announcing  that  their 

COTILLON    BAND 

is  again  prepared  for  the  ensuing  Dancing  Season.  They  have 
also  added  all  the  popular  Songs  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn 
and  others,  to  their  extensive  Library  of  Concert  Music,  in 
order  to  accommodate  parties  where  no  dancing  music  is 
required.  G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader^ 
5  tf        364  Tremont  Street 

A.   W.   FRENZEL, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC, 

Having  returned  to  the  city,  respectfully  announces  to  the 
musical  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  that  he  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive scholars  on  the  piano-fbrte. 

More  advanced  scholars  he  will  accompany  on  the  violin  in 
select  pieces,  as  Sonatas,  &c.,  by  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, &c. 

Mr.  F.  refers  to  Gen.  Fessenpen,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Dr. 
Child,  17  Tremont  Row,  and  the  Germania  Musical  SociErr. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  G.  P.  Reed's  music  store,  Tremont 
Row,  or  at  his  residence,  the  Adams  House,  Washington 
street.  ii64t 

AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

TEACHEKS    ©F    MUSIC, 

15"  Franklin  Place,  Boston. 

octSO  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACH  EK     OF     MUSIC, 

SG5  "Waslltin^ton  Street,  Boston. 
Oct.  16.  3m 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR  OF  THE  PIANO -FORTE. 

ROOaS,  No.  1  Bulflncli,  corner  of  Court  Street.    Hours, 
from  12  to  2.    Letters  may  be  addressed  to  Lis  rooms,  or 
at  the  llevere  House.  25  tf 

H.   PERABEAU, 
PROFESSOR  OF  THE   PIANO -FORTE, 

Wo.   1  Jefferson  Place,   S.  Bcnmct  St. 

Mr.  I'ERiBEAn  will  speak  German,  French,  or  English,  to 
his  pupils  during  the  lesson.^,  if  desired. 

Boston,  Sept.  18.  24  3m 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIANO   FOKTE    MAWUFACTUREIC, 

334  "Washington   Street,  Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  344  "Wasliington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  f  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

~  HEWS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  I'rofessors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  WaslUngton  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 


THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  BOSTON  MDSIC    HALL    ASSO- 
CIATION have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  pub- 
lic that  their  building  will  be  fini-^hed  and  opened  with  a 

MUSICAL    FESTIVAL, 

On  tlie  Evening  of  November  SOtli- 

It  is  proposed  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Concert,  after  deduct- 
ing the  expenses,  shall  be  applied  to  form  a  Fund,  which  at 
some  future  day  may  enable  them  to  furnish  the  Hall  with  an 
Organ  of  the  first  class. 

On  this  occasion  they  will  have  the  valuable  assistance  of 
the  following  Musical  Societies  of  Boston,  who  have  all  gener- 
ously offered  their  aid : 

THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY, 

THE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  SOCIETY, 
THE  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY, 

THE  GER3IANIA  SERENADE  BAND. 
and  the  GEPi^MANIA  LIEDERTAFEL. 
The  Directors  have  also  secured  the  services  of 

MjytE.  MARIETTA  ALB  ONI, 
SIG.  SANGIOVANNI, 

SIG.  ROVERE,  and    . 
SIG.  AEDITL 


PROGRAMME. 
Part    I. 

1.  Overture — Zati}jp.rfQte, Mozart. 

By  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY. 

2.  Chorus,  '  Hallelujah,'  from  '  Mount  of  Olives,'  Beethoven. 

By  HANDEL  AND  U.\YDN  SOCIETY. 

3.  Song — Casta  Diva, Bellini. 

MADAME  ALBOBII. 

4.  German  Part-Songs — ■ 

a.  Nackttied, Leuz. 

b.  Der  Jd^er  Abschied,      ....    Mendelssohn. 
By  KREISSMANN'S  LIEDERTAFEL. 

5.  Gniss  an  das  VateHand,  composed  for  Orches- 

tra by  Wittman. 

[Arranged  for  brass  music  by  0.  Schnapp.] 
By  GERMANIA  SERENADE  BAND. 

6.  Canzone,  from  La  FiUe  du  Rtghnent,  "  Cias- 

cun  lo  dice," Donizetti. 

MADAME    ALBOMI. 

7.  Chorus — "  The  Heavens  are  telliug,"  from  the 

."  Creation,"     ....         Haydn. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  and  MUSICAL 
EDDCATION  SOCIETIES,  united. 

Part    II. 

8.  Overture  to  Oberon, Weber. 

By  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY. 

9.  Selections  from  the  Oratorio  of  "  St.  Paul,"   Mendelssohn. 

Aria — "  Be  thou  faithful,"  &c. 
Chorus — "  Happy  and  blest,"  &c. 
By  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

10.  Trio,  from  It  EarbUre,  "  Ah  quel  colpa,"  .     .     .     Rossini. 
Madame  AI^BONI, 

Sig.  SANGIOVAMMI,   and 
Sig.  ROVERE. 

11.  Andante,  from  Fifth  Svmphouy, Beethoven. 

By  MDSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY. 

12.  Hondo  Finale,  from  Ctntrentota,  "Non  piu 

mesta," Kossini. 

MADAME  ALBONI. 

13.  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  the  "  Messiah,"     .     .     .    Handel. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  and  MUSICAL 
EDDCATION  SOCIETIES,  united. 
Conductor,   ....,..,.    Mr.  G.  J.  WEBB. 
The  price  of  Tickets  to  all  p.arts  of  the  Hall  has  been  fixed 
at  TWO  DOLLARS. 

A  diagram  of  the  Hall,  showing  the  positions  of  the  seats* 
(which  are  all  numbered)  may  be  seen,  and  Tickets  procured, 
at  the  Ticket  Office,  {entrance  from  Winter  Street,)  on  and 
after  Wednesday,  November  17th,  at  9  A.  M. 

Pianos  and  Mclodcous  to  Let, 
OLIVER   DITSON, 

Music  Dealer,  115  Waslnington  St.,  Boston, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  MetodeonSj  Seraphines, 
and  Reed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

N.   D.    COTTON, 

IMPOKTEE  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

]Vo.  13  Trexnont  RoiT,  Bostoii. 

*#*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

]Vo,  139  "^Vasliington  Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10. tf 

MR.  J.  TRENKLE, 

RECENTLY  ARRIVED  FROM  GERMANY,  has  the  plea- 
sure to  inffirni  the  public  of  Roston  and  vicinity,  that  he 
will  give  INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  PIANO-FORTE.  For 
terms  and  particulars,  inquire  at  Chicltering's  and  Reed's 
music-stores.  4  4t 


LESSONS    IN    SINGING. 

JK.  SAI<OMONSKI  has  the  houor  to  announce  that, 
•  having  returned  to  the  city,  he  will  resume  his  profespion, 
and  receive  pupils  in  Singing  and  the  Cultiv-ition  of  the  Voice. 
Application  may  be  made  at  the  United  Stites  Hotel,  or  at 
Mr.  Salomonski's  rooms.  No.  36  Oxford  Street.  4  tf 

The  ]W^en«8elssoliKB  Quintette  €Bi&l> 

KESPECTFULLY  announce  to   the  citizens  of  Boston  and 
its  vicinity,  that  during  this  their  FOURTH  SEASON, 
they  intend  giving  a  series  of 

EIGHT    CHAMBER    CONCERTS, 

to  take  place  regularly  once  a  fortnight,  on  the  most  suitable 
evening.  During  the  past  season  all  endeavors  have  been 
made  to  render  their  Library  complete,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  render  their  Concerts  worthy  the  support  and  pa- 
tronage of  all  lovers  of  Music. 

The  Club  are  happy  to  annrmnce  that  they  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  distinguished  Vocalist, 

M'DLLE  CAROLINE  LEKMANN, 

FROM  TUB  ORiND  OPERA  IN  COPENHAGEN, 

who  will  appear  in  their  Concerts  during  the  season.  They 
will  also  be  assisted  by  the  best  resident  and  foreign  talent 
available. 

Subscribers'  Tickets  for  the  Series,  Three  Dollars  each. 
Lists  may  be  found  at  all  the  Music  Stores  and  principal 
Hotels.  2  tf 


Boston  Musical  Fund  Society. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  respectfully  announce  to  the  Musical 
Public  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  that  the  SIXTH  SERIES 
OF  PDBLIC  PERFORMANCES  will  commence  at  the  ME- 
LODEON^ on   Friday,  Sept.  17th,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Packages  of  Rehearsal  Tickets  of  four  each,  at  50  cents  per 
package,  and  Single  Tickets  at  25  cents  each,  may  be  obtained 
at  the  principal  Music  Stores  and  Hotels,  and  at  the  door  on 
the  afternoon  of  performance ;  also  Subscription  Tickets,  at 
J$2  per  package  of  six  each  for  the  Concerts,  which  will  com- 
mence at  the  New  Music  Hall  as  soon  as  completed. 

Associate  Members  are  respectfully  notified  that  their  Tick- 
ets are  ready  for  delivery  at  No,  4  Amory  Hall,  as  also  all  the 
Tickets  above  named.  Per  order, 

24  tf  JOS.  N.  PIERCE,  Sechj. 

TS^e  CreB'mania  Musical  Society 

RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  their  numerous  friends,  and 
the  public  in  general,  that  it  is  their  intention  to  remain 
the  coming  winter  in  the  city  of  Boston  fur  the  purpose  of 
giving,  during  this  period,  a  series  of  TEN  CONCERTS,  (one 
Concert  every  two  weeks,)  Uke  those  given  by  them  during  the 
last  winter,  in  this  city,  at  which  they  will  produce  the  mas- 
terworks  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn, 
Spohr,  Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  &c.,  such  as  Symphonies,  Over- 
tures, Quartets,  Quintets,  and  selections  from  the  Italian  and 
German  Operas,  Solos  on  almost  every  instrument  used  in 
their  Orchestra,  and  a  judicious  portion  of  lightta-  music 

They  are  constantly  adding  to  rheir  already  large  Catalogue 
of  choice  Instrumental  Music,  the  latest  pabhcations,  by 
which  they  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  entire  new  programmes 
ftir  every  Concert,  aud  mostly  of  such  pieces  as  have  never 
before  been  performed  in  this  city. 

The  best  vocal  talent  available  will  he  engaged  for  the  Con- 
certs. MR.  ALFRED  JAELL,  the  celebrated  and  unrivalled 
Pianist,  will  perform  at  all  of  our  Concerts  for  the  whole 
season.  The  Concerts  will  be  given  at  the  splendid  NEW 
MUSIC  HALL,  entrance  on  Winter  sireet  and  Bumstead  place. 

A  package  containing  Thirty  Tickets,  to  be  transferable, 
and  he  used  at  any  of  the  Ten  Subscription  Concerts,  SplO. 
Half  Packages,  Fifteen  Tickets,  ®6 

Subscription  Lists  to  he  found  at  the  Hotels  and  Music 
Stores.  23  tf 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 


THIS  book  has  more  real  charms  to  all  lovers  of  good  old 
airs  and  sweet  ballads,  than  all  the  modern  improvements 
hi  music,  sonnets,  songs  and  ballads,  which  have  been  in- 
vented, written  or  conjured  up,  for  the  last  fifth  of  a  century. 
—New  Orleans  Bulletin. 

These  beautiful  sonars  will  endure  until  music  itself  is  no 
more.— A'eM'  Orleans  Picayune. 

As  a  substantial  and  valuable  present  for  Christmas  and 
New  Year's,  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it.— Louisville 
Jour^nal. 

A  complete  and  elegant  book  for  the  parlor  and  piano.— jj/it- 
eical  Review. 

Criticism  on  the  contents  Is  superfluous.— .ismowran. 

It  is  handsomely  got  out,  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  Moore, 
and  aftorded  at  a  marvellously  cheap  roX^.—Bo'iton  Courier. 

There  are  no  rough  parts,  no  Jar  to  create  a  discord,  nothing 
to  mar  the  perfection  of  harmony ;  but  all  Is  given  in  one 
continued  exuberance  of  sentiment  and  melody.— i>ay  Book. 

These  songs  move  the  tendercst  sympathies  ofhuman  nature, 
and  the  music  can  never  lose  its  attractions.— iouiVyitte  Evan- 
qflist. 

Moore's  Melodies  have  been  the  cradle  hjinns  of  the  present 
generation,  and  the  sweet  echoes  of 

"  Tliu  liiirp  thai  once  ihrou^h  Tara'a  halls 
The  lovt  of  music  shed  "" 

will  thrill  the  breasts  of  the  children  of  the  ftiture.— ifeu' 
York  Eveniny  Mirror- 
Tim  sale  of  this  work  has  been  unequalled  by  any  similar 
one  ever  published.  It  has  been  translated  Into  Lathi,  Italian, 
French  and  Russian.  No  volume  of  music  issued  In  the  United 
States  has  been  so  freely  welcomed  or  so  much  in  demand. 
Published  by  OLIVER   DITSON, 

115  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
Price  two  dollars  ;  elegantlv  embossed,  th?-ee  dollars. 
Sold  by  all  the  principal  Music  Dealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 
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ACOUSTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

OR,  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILDINGS  VriTn 
REFERENCE  TO  SOUND  AND  THE  BEST  MU- 
SICAL EFFECT. 

V. 

Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  directed 
mostly  to  the  facts  and  principles  which  we  con- 
ceived to  be  connected,  more  or  less  intimately, 
with  the  question  at  issue.  We  come  now  to  the 
practical  application  of  these  facts  and  principles 
in  the  architecture  of  a  building  designed 
especially  for  musical  eifect. 

Doubtless  the  conditions  most  favorable  for  the 
distinct  perception  and  full  appreciation  of  music 
are  to  be  found  in  tlie  free  air,  where  the  medium 
through  which  the  sound  passes  is  without  admix- 
ture, and  nothing  interposes  or  bounds  to  alloy 
the  purity  of  tone,  to  absorb,  interrupt  or  dissi- 
pate the  sonorous  waves,  or  throw  back  upon  the 
ear  the  disturbing  influences  of  reflection  or  re- 
verberation. There  is  no  sublimer  sound  than 
the  mingling  of  a  thousand  voices  and  instru- 
ments in  an  open  field;  so,  on  the  surface 
of  a  lake,  in  a  calm  evening,  music  will  seem  to 
fill  the  air  with  a  distinctness  of  utterance  and 
melt  upon  the  ear  with  a  delicacy  not  elsewhere 
found.  Handel  knew  this  when  he  contrived 
his  celebrated  water  music  to  gratify  liis  sovereign, 
George  I.,  whose  anger  he  had  incurred.  But, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  with  a  climate  like 
ours,  especially,  it  is  rare  that  music  can  be  thus 
■worshipped  at  her  own  shrine.    Moreover  the 


sensitiveness  of  many  of  the  instruments  which 
compose  the  orchestra,  at  the  present  day,  forbidj 
their  ever  being  used,  without  injury,  in  the  open 
air. 

In  the  construction  of  a  Concert  Room,  there- 
fore, our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  overcome, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  imperfections  to  which 
every  musical  performance  is  necessarily  subjected 
when  confined  within  the  four  walls  of  a  building. 
Theoretically,  could  we  secure  the  ready  pas- 
sage and  equal  diffusion  of  sound  over  the  whole 
apartment,  without  the  intervention  of  reverbera- 
tion or  disturbing  echoes,  we  should  have  a  per- 
fect Music  Room,  in  every  part  of  which  the 
auditor  would  hear  with  equal  distinctness  and 
accuracy.  How  to  approximate  to  this  is  the 
problem  that  here  demands  our  serious  attention. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  we  shall  con- 
sider the  subject  with  reference  to  the  following 
particulars:  viz..  Position,  Shape,  Proportion, 
Size  or  Capacity,  Nature  of  Materials  and  Mode  of 
Construction  for  the  walls  and  ceiling.  Ventilation, 
Warming  and  Lighting,  together  with  the  details  of 
the  interior  of  the  structure,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  form  and  finish  of  its  principal  parts. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous,  in  this  connection, 
to  allude  to  the  necessity  of  a  retired  position  or 
other  measures  to  exclude  external  sound,  as  an 
important  requisite  of  a  Concert  Room.  But 
these  are  points  hitherto  much  neglected. 

In  every  large  city  the  multitudinous  cries  and 
sounds  of  busy  life  produce  a  constant  discord, 
which  the  spirit  of  music  seeks  to  avoid.  Much 
of  the  difliculty  and  annoj'ance  complained  of  in 
the  old  House  of  Commons  buildings,  resulted 
from  this  cause  alone. 

The  SITE,  therefore,  of  every  building  intended 
for  musical  purposes  should  be  such  as  to  exclude, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  access  to  these  external 
sounds,  whether  by  direct  communication  or  by 
conduction.  If  position  alone  will  not  secure 
this  desideratum,  much  can  be  done,  in  aid  of  the 
object,  by  the  proper  construction  of  the  building 
itself.  It  is  advantageous,  on  this  account,  to 
have  corridors  extending  completely  round  the 
room,  thus  cr.tL'ng  off  all  direct  communication 
from  without.  Double  v/alls  and  windows  are 
also  very  efficacious  in  excluding  noise.  The 
number  and  position  of  the  windows  and  doors 
is,  likewise,  important. 

Attention  to  this  particular  is,  also,  necessary 
in  the  ai-rangement  of  the  apertures  for  the 
admission  of  cold  air  from  without  for  purposes 


of  ventilation,  as  well  as  in  the  methods  adopted 
for  the  escape  of  vitiated  air,  the  product  of 
respiration  and  combustion.  In  no  case  should 
these  openings  communicate  directly  with  a  noisy 
street  or  vicinity.  Dr.  D.  B.  Reid  suggests,* 
when  such  connection  is  unavoidable,  that  all 
these  openings  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that 
while  air  is  freely  permitted  to  enter  or  to  escape, 
the  sound  will  have  to  be  several  times  reflected 
in  its  passage,  and  thus  be  stifled  or  destroyed. 

2.  The  proper  form  or  shape  of  a  room  in- 
tended for  sound  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
pute. 

On  this  point,  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  ex- 
amined by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  at  variance.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
apartments  in  the  Commons  Buildings,  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  so  many  eminent  architects 
and  scientific  men,  there  were  peculiar  diflScul- 
ties  to  be  overcome,  resulting  from  Parliamentary 
habits  of  debate.  There,  as  in  our  own  Legisla- 
tive Halls,  the  members  speak  from  their  places, 
and  the  speaker  is  an  ever  varying  object  with 
reference  to  the  audience.  It  was  required, 
therefore,  to  produce  a  room  from  every  point  in 
which  a  speaker  could  be  heard  with  equal  facil- 
ity as  in  all  other  parts.  This  it  was  that  most  seri- 
ously embarrassed  the  plans  of  all  the  architects 
summoned,  and  is  sufiicient  to  account  for  the 
great  diversity  of  opinions  expressed.  In  this 
form,  indeed,  it  seems  to  us  a  problem  incapable 
of  being  solved  by  any  of  the  known  principles 
of  science.  In  a  music  room,  fortunately,  we 
have  to  deal  with  sounds  which  originate  in  but 
one  portion  of  the  apartment,  and  which  are, 
therefore,  far  more  within  our  control. 

As  to  shape,  the  circular,  the  quadrangular, 
the  oblong,  have  all  found  their  advocates.  The 
principal  argument  in  favor  of  a  circular  form  is 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  all  the  ancient  theatres, 
Greek  and  Roman,  are  so  constructed ;  the  con- 
clusion being  that,  had  not  this  been  peculiarly 
favorable  to  hearing,  it  would  not  have  been  so 
generally  adopted.  But,  however  much  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  excelled  in  their  dramatic 
representations  and  in  the  arts  of  eloquence  and 
oratory,  they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  music,  as 
at  present  understood,  and  the  use  of  the  ancient 
theatre  would  ill  comport  with  the  requirements 
of  a  modern  concert  room.  Both  the  player  and 
the  orator,  in  great  part  appealed  to  the  eye  in 

*  Eeid's  Illustrations  of  Ventilation;  Ai't.,  Communi- 
cation of  Sound. 
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aid  of  the  intended  ciTect,  wliile  the  ear  unaided 
takes  cognizance  of  music.  In  a  large  concourse 
the  circle,  doubtless,  combines  more  advantages 
for  seeing  than  any  other.  But  for  distinct  hear- 
ing the  case  is  far  diiferent.  For  the  reasons 
stated  in  a  preceding  chapter,  such  conformation 
in  the  walls  of  a  building  is  especially  liable  to 
reverberation  or  the  prolongation  of  the  residuary 
sound,  an  eifect  which  is  fatal  to  distinct  hearing 
and  more  than  anything  else  perhaps  mars  the 
excellence  of  a  musical  performance.  On  the 
same  principle  we  must  reject  the  semi-circle,  the 
oval,  ellipse,  and  all  other  modifications  of  the  cir- 
cular form.  So,  also,  should  arched  ceilings, 
rounded  corners,  domes,  concavities  and  all  curv- 
ilineous  forms,  in  whatever  part  of  the  room,  be 
discarded,  as  much  as  possible,  as  tending  to 
augment  the  reverberatory  power,  and  as  having 
the  effect,  moreover,  to  collect  and  throw  the 
sound  in  masses  in  different  points,  instead  of 
allowing  its  equal  diffusion  throughout  the  whole 
apartment. 

The  quadrangular  form  is  not  liable  to  the 
objections  above  stated,  but  there  is  a  greater 
lateral  expansion  and  consequent  loss  of  sound 
in  a  square  room  than  in  one  of  the  same  area 
whose  length  is  greater  than  its  width ;  hence,  in 
a  room  of  the  latter  shape,  a  given  sound  will  be 
conveyed  to  all  parts  of  it  with  greater  force  than 
in  the  former  case. 

There  are  other  objections,  also,  to  this  figure, 
which  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter. 

It  is  considered  by  many  that,  in  a  small  room, 
the  shape  is  of  little  or  no  consequence,  as  regards 
the  sound,  inasmuch  as  the  ear,  (say  they,)  can- 
not appreciate  its  defects.  This  is,  no  doubt,  true 
in  a  room  whose  greatest  diameter  does  not  ex- 
ceed fifty-five  feet,  so  far  as  direct  reflection  is 
concerned  ;  but,  as  we  have  ah-eady  observed,  in 
the  case  of  the  recitation  rooms  at  Girard  college, 
which  come  inside  of  these  measurements,  the 
reverhendion  may  yet  be  very  great. 

Our  Melodeon  is  imperfectly  ellipsoidal  in 
shape,  with  smooth  walls  and  ceilings.  Its  leno-th, 
width  and  height  are,  respectively,  I13|,  57  and 
35  feet.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceilmg,  which  is 
flat,  is  an  immense  dome  whose  diameter  at  the 
opening  is  thirty-three  feet.  When  moderately 
filled,  as  at  the  Musical  Fund  Society's  rehears- 
als, the  reverberation,  as  we  have  found  by 
repeated  experiments,  is  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  seconds,  a  condition  which  is  fatal  to  the 
distinct  utterance  of  passages  in  music  of  even 
moderate  rapidity. 

The  three  most  successful  concert  rooms  in 
England  are  rectangular  and  oblong  in  figure, 
with  rectilineal  walls,  joined  by  a  coving  of  mod- 
erate extent  to  a  flat  ceilinrr. 

The  PROPORTIONS,  as  well  as  the  form  of  a 
music  room,  are  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  tendency  of  one  vibrat- 
ing body  or  medium  to  throw  another,  in  contact 
or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  into  a  similar  state  of 
vibration.  In  this  way  the  oscillations  of  the  con- 
tained air  of  a  room,  communicated  to  its  walls, 
produce  therein  a  sympathetic  vibration,  which 
will  be  more  or  less  perfect  according  as  the 
structure  of  these  walls,  their  sub-divisions  and 
general  relations  of  length,  width  and  height 
approximate  to  the  acoustic  conditions  required. 
From  this  comes  resonance,  as  we  understand,  the 
existence  of  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
T  j,    some  rooms  gives  to  the  voice  that  peculiar  bril- 


liancy  and  resilient  jjower  which  every  singer 
must  have  noticed. 

Mr.  Gardiner  long  since  suggested  the  observ- 
ance of  some  definite  form  and  proportions  in 
the  construction  of  music  rooms.  He  recom- 
mended the  figure  of  two  cubes  as  a  model.  In 
this  he  derived  his  ideas  from  observation  in  the 
old  cathedrals  of  Europe,  which,  he  found,  most 
approximated  to  this  form,  and  were  among  the 
finest  music  rooms  in  existence.  More  recently, 
also,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell  has  advocated  the  use 
of  aliquot  parts  of  some  common  multiple,  for  the 
proportions,  in  length,  width  and  height,  of 
speaking  and  concert  rooms,  though  upon  what 
grounds  we  do  not  find  distinctly  stated.* 

Our  own  belief  is  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
explanation  of  these  requirements  simply  to  the 
phenomena  exhibited  in  the  vibration  of  musical 
strings  and  pipes. 

Says  Mr.  Herschell : 

A  cord,  although  vibrating  freely,  may  yet  have  any 
number  of  points  equally  tlisU'ibuted  at  aliquot  parts  of 
its  whole  length,  which  never  leave  the  axis,  and  between 
which  the  vibrating  portions  are  equal  and  similar. 
Such  points  of  rest  are  called  iiodes  or  nodal  points  ;  the 
intermediate  portions  which  vibrate  are  termed  ventral 
segments. 

In  illustration  of  this,  says  Prof.  Pierce,  in  his 
able  elementary  treatise  on  sound : 

If  the  string  of  a  violin  or  violoncello,  while  main- 
tained in  vibration  by  the  action  of  the  bow,  be  hghtly 
touched  with  tlie  iinger,  or  a  feather,  exactly  in  the  mid- 
dle, or  at  one  third  of  its  length,  it  will  not  cease  to 
vibrate,  but  its-vibrations  will  be  diminished  in  extent  and 
increased  in  frequency',  and  a  note  "Rill  become  audible, 
fainter  but  much  more  acute  than  the  original,  or  as  it  is 
tenned  the  fundamental  note  of  the  string,  and  correspond- 
ing in  the  former  case  to  a  double,  in  the  latter  to  a  triple 
rapidity  of  vibration.  If  a  small  piece  of  light  paper,  cut 
into  the  form  of  an  inverted  V,  be  set  astride  on  the  string, 
it  will  be  violently  agitated,  and,  probably,  tlnown  off 
when  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  ventral  segment,  while  at 
a  node  it  ■v^'ill  ride  quietly  as  if  the  string  were  (as  it 
really  is  at  those  points,)  at  perfect  rest.  The  sounds 
thus  produced  are  termed  harmonics- 

But  if  a  string,  in  the  act  of  vibration,  be 
touched  at  any  other  than  these  nodal  points,  its 
vibrations  will  be  immediately  confused  and 
clogged.  Precisely  thus,  in  our  view,  in  the  case 
of  the  walls  of  an  apartment.  Here  the  whole 
extent  of  the  wall,  enclosing  the  four  sides,  may 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  vibrating  string ; 
and  the  angles  of  the  wall  should  come  in  the 
points,  required  by  the  harmonic  subdivision  of 
the  vibrating  surface,  which  we  have  just  seen 
must  be  placed  at  aliquot  parts  of  its  entire 
length.  These  angles  would  then  mark  the  nodal 
points  or  points  of  rest.  And  following  out  this 
reasoning,  we  woidd  go  still  further  and  suggest 
that  all  the  necessary  breakages  by  pillars,  pilas- 
ters, doors  and  windows,  should  correspond  with 
the  nodal  points  in  the  wall,  so  as  thus  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  free  vibration  of  the 
whole  or  its  parts. 

A  room  thus  constructed  will  possess  distinctly 
its  key  note,  which  every  public  speaker  will  find 
it  to  his  comfort  to  seek  out  and  regard.         v. 


*  The  proportions  of  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  now  just 
completed,  are  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Eussell's  views  in 
this  respectj  being  in  length,  width  and  height,  respec- 
tively, 130,  78,  and  65  feet. 


Music  is  a  prophecy  of  what  life  is  to  be  ;  the 
rainbow  of  promise  translated  out  of  seeing  into 
hearing. 


Gleanings  from  recent  German  Musical  Pe- 
riodicals. 

We  find  the  following  interesting  account  of 
the  fate  of  Mozart's  original  score  of  Figaro's 
HocTizeit  (Marriage  of  Figaro)  in  the  Neue 
Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,  published  at  Leipsic.  It 
is  contained  in  a  communication  to  that  periodi- 
cal from  Herr  Volkmar  Schurig  of  Dresden. 

"An  actor,  named  Schickedanz,  purchased 
this  score  at  the  sale  of  Mozart's  effects,  after  his 
death,  towards  the  end  of  1791.  He  was,  as  is 
supposed,  the  director  of  a  wandering  company 
of  players,  with  whom,  taking  of  course  the  score 
with  him,  he  visited  the  town  of  Schuseberg, 
lying  among  the  Erzgehirge,  or  Ore-Mountains, 
of  Saxony.  In  this  place,  at  the  time,  a  musical 
society  was  in  successful  operation,  which  had  a 
library  consisting  of  some  two  hundred  great 
works,  and  by  purchase  of  Schickedanz  added 
Figaro's  Hochzeit  to  the  number.  This  was 
about  the  year  1800.  Ten  years  later  the  socie- 
ty was  dissolved  and  its  archives  distributed 
among  the  persons  then  composing  the  ofiicers, 
and  for  a  long  space  Mozart's  score  seemed  en- 
tirely forgotten.  At  length  the  former  members 
of  the  society  concluded  to  dispose  of  its  proper- 
ty, and  some  part  was  sold,  some  given  away. 
In  this  manner  a  school  teacher  in  Schuseberg, 
by  the  name  of  Miiller,  obtained  the  Figaro, 
which  he  afterwards  sold  to  the  town  musician  of 
the  neighboring  village  of  Aue.  In  1848,  this 
gentleman,  Herr  Schurig,  gave  it  to  his  son,  the 
correspondent  above  mentioned,  who  is  ready  to 
show  it  to  any  admirer  of  Mozart  at  his  residence 
in  Dresden.  The  Italian  text  is  written  by  Mo- 
zart's own  hand  ;  but  the  German  words,  together 
with  two  pages  of  accompanied  recitative  in  the 
third  Act,  are  by  that  of  another. 

Mlle.  Marie  Wieck.  We  some  time  since 
(Vol.  I.  No.  1 7)  published  part  of  a  letter  of  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Clara  Wieck,  now  Clara 
Schumann,  in  which  the  success  of  another 
daughter  as  a  pianist  is  spoken  of.  We  have 
just  met  with  a  notice  of  her  three  concerts  in 
Dresden  last  winter,  which  is  worth  translating, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  programmes  on  such  occa- 
sions abroad  and  as  showing  the  powers  of  that 
very  young  lady : 

"  After  the  ice  of  the  concert  season  had  been 
broken  here  by  the  Historic  Concerts  of  the 
Theatrical  Corps,  followed  in  .quick  succession 
the  following  concerts  and  soirees.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  genuine  Chamber  and  Concert 
music  found  a  friend  in  Miss  Wieck,  who  gave 
three  soirees,  in  which  she  in  her  well  known 
superb  manner  brought  to  hearing  the  following 
piano-forte  compositions :  — the  Concerto  in  G 
minor,  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  by  Men- 
delssohn ;  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata,  opus 
106,  and  the  Sonata  op.  57,  by  Beethoven;  the 
quintet  in  E[j  major  by  Schumann  and  the  quar- 
tet in  G  minor  by  Mozart.  Of  minor  composi- 
tions. Variations  in  E  [j  major  by  Handel ;  Fugue 
in  C^f  major  by  Bach  ;  movement  from  a  Sonata 
by  Scarlatti ;  jig  in  G  major  by  Mozart ;  Minuets 
by  Haydn  and  Mozart;  Grand  Polonaise  in  E[) 
and  Moment  Capricieux  by  C.  M.  Von  Weber ; 
Dead  March,  Study  in  G|j,  Mazurka  in  F^ 
minor  and  Nottumo  in  E  jj  by  Chopin ;  and  final- 
ly pieces  for  the  salon  by  by  KuUok  and  Schul- 
hoff.  The  smaller  pieces  were  so  selected  and 
arranged  in  such  order  as  to  form  '  a  character- 
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istic  succession  of  illustrations  of  the  history  of 
music  and  piano  forte  playing,'  which  however 
lost  what  was  truly  peculiar,  as  the  artist,  as  in 
case  of  Mozart's  jig,  though  playing  the  music, 
gave  it  neither  in  his  musical  style  nor  in  that  of 
the  piano-forte  playing  of  his  time.  Of  her  as- 
sistants in  these  concerts,  are  worthy  of  note 
Fraulein  Anna  Classig  of  Leipzic,  who  appeared 
in  some  praiseworthy  vocal  efforts,  and  lierr 
Carl  Eisner,  Russian  Chamber  musician,  the 
unsurpassable  hornist.  The  performance  of  Bee- 
thoven's overture  to  King  Stephen  by  the  orches- 
ti-a  of  Herr  Kunze  at  the  first  concert  was  wor- 
thy of  praise,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
orchestral  accompaniments  to  tho  solos  left  much 
to  be  desired." 


Kladderadatsch,  a  Berlin  periodical 
Punch  order,  gives  the  following  as  Mey 
last  vocal  composition  for  Soprano : 


of   the 
erbeer's 


m^i=^^^ 


The  following,  though  from  rather  an  old 
paper  (Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,  April  2nd,) 
may  perhaps  be  interesting : 

"  A  violinist,  named  Remenyi,  a  Plungarian  by 
birth,  is  exciting  in  Paris  much  attention.  He 
was  a  friend  and  constant  companion  of  Gorgey, 
with  him  in  all  his  campaigns,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  exciting  his  countrymen  by  playing 
national  melodies,  and  of  chasing  the  clouds  from 
the  brow  of  the  General  by  his  tones.  After 
Gorgey,  however,  at  the  head  of  40,000  brave 
troops,  surrendered  to  the  Russians,  the  artist 
tore  himself  from  his  former  friend  and  now 
wanders  homeless  through  the  world  with  no 
friend  but  his  violin." 


For  Dmglit's  Journal  of  Alupic. 

A  Hint  about  Music  Halls. 

Mr.  Editor;  Your  correspondent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Acoustic  Architecture,"  has  given  us 
much  that  is  interesting  as  regards  the  "  medium  " 
of  sound,  but  it  is  to  be  lioped  he  has  much  more 
to  say  in  respect  to  the  building  itself.  For  while 
the  medium  must  always  be  such  common  air  as 
is  good  to  breathe,  the  structure  itself  may  admit 
of  very  great  variety  of  material  and  shape.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  have  thought  that  a  fact  which 
once  fell  under  my  observation,  might  be  worthy 
of  considei-ation,  as  furnishing  some  hints  of  im- 
portance toward  the  right  shape  of  a  music  hall. 

A  church,  somewhat  long  and  narrow,  was  en- 
larged by  building  on  at  the  rear  or  end  opposite 
the  organ  loft,  what  is  commonly  called  a  T; 
this  addition,  or  T,  being  a  good  deal  longer  than 
the  church  itself,  a  trifle  deeper,  and  some  five 
or  six  feet  higher,  and  arched  overhead,  as  was 
also  the  original  building.  The  new  part  being 
entirely  finished,  the  temporary  partition  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  was  pulled  down,  and  lo  ! 
the  result :  —  Suddenly,  the  poor  old  organ, 
hitherto  so  "  harsh  and  crude,"  flowed  forth  in 


strains  so  ssolian,  so  "  dulcet  and  harmonious," 
that  if  certain  stars  did  not  "  shoot  madly  fi'om 
their  spheres,"  we  at  least  had  sound  reason  for 
being  much  better  contented  to  keep  our  seats. 

And  now  for  the  inference.  As  the  figure  of 
the  swan  or  duck  suggests  the  model  of  the  ship, 
so  should  the  trumpet,  suggest  that  of  the  music 
hall.  That  is,  the  orchestra  or  choir  should  be 
placed  at  the  small  end  of  a  room,  which,  start- 
ing from  the  same,  should  expand  on  every  side, 
and  terminate  trumpet  or  bell-mouthed.  Let 
not  this  seem  whimsical  or  impracticable,  for  it  is 
not  so  much  a  theory,  as  the  suggestion  of  actual 
experience. 

Your  correspondent  of  the  "  Diary "  favors 
this  view,  by  his  instance  of  the  good  effect  of  a 
choir  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  haU ;  and  I  am 
sorry,  in  return  for  so  good  a  hint,  to  think  how 
his  scheme,  for  making  harmony  depiend  upon 
the  position  of  the  seats,  is  about  to  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  swallowed  up  in  this  of  your  humble 
servant's. 

Again,  the  reason  why  those  singing  in  thea- 
tres, from  the  stage  towards  the  house,  produce  so 
good  an  effect,  may  be  perhaps  now  better  un- 
derstood, by  observing  that  their  jiosidon  is,  so  to 
speak,  bell-mouthed.  That  is,  the  volume  of  air 
upon  which  they  act,  may  be  called  bell-shaped, 
or  be  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
horn  or  speaking  trumpet,  they  standing  at  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  same. 

But  the  chief  argument  in  its  favor,  and  which 
must  of  course  be  the  strongest  in  any  case,  is, 
that  reverberation  is  completely  obviated.  That 
detestable  sensation  so  common  in  every  rectan- 
gular hall,  is  unknown  in  a  building  thus  con- 
structed. And  this  too,  whether  the  seats  are 
filled  or  not.  Whether  it  be  that  the  sound  is 
spent,  or  that  it  has  the  right  play  ;  and  whether 
is  to  be  desired  for  sound,  an  outlet,  or  a  right 
direction,  one,  or  both,  might  perhaps  be  a  sub- 
ject for  further  consideration.  If  the  general 
idea  has  now  been  made  clear  enough  to  be  un- 
derstood, I  must  leave  it  to  better  scholars  and 
draughtsmen  to  develop  and  apply  it  as  it  de- 
serves. Legato. 

Nov.  10th,  1S52. 

New  York  Correspondence. 

fikst  concert  of  the  philhak3i0nic  societt. 
New  Yoek,  Nov.  15,  1852. 

Dear  Dwight  :  "  The  Symphony  of  Bee- 
thoven depends  wholly  on  its  last  movement  for 
what  applause  it  obtains ;  the  rest  is  eccentric 
without  being  amusing,  and  laborious  without 
efi'ect."  Thus  wrote  the  critic  of  a  London 
musical  periodical,  at  a  time  when  Beethoven's 
Eighth  Symphony  was  still  new. 

"  The  Symphony  of  Beethoven  in  E  is  one  of 
those  very  original  works  which  puzzle  on  a  first 
hearing,  become  better  understood  after  a  second 
and  third,  anl  thoroughly  satisfy  on  a  fourth. 
The  company  seemed  enchanted  by  the  whole  of 
it,  and,  una  voce,  encored  the  second  movement, 
an  allegro  scherzando  in  B[)." 

And  thus  wrote  the  same  critic  a  few  years 
later.  The  last  sentence  will  apply  as  well  to 
the  performance  of  the  Symphony  by  our  Phil- 
harmonic Saturday  evening,  as  it  did  to  its  pro- 
duction by  the  London  Philharmonic  in  1832. 


How  much  of  one's  own  pleasure  at  a  concert 
depends  upon  his  fellow  auditors !  And  Satur- 
day evening  it  was  good  to  be  there — in  Niblo's 
saloon.  The  room  is  small,  not  admitting  more 
than  700  or  800  auditors,  I  judge  ;  but  these  — 
with  one  unlucky  exception,  whose  loud  talking 
was  hissed  down,  thank  heaven!  —  gave  them- 
selves heart  and  soul  to  the  music,  and  showed 
that  they  fully  appreciated  the  master  of  masters, 
as  his  thoughts  were  conveyed  to  us  by  the  su- 
perb performance  of  that  fine  orchestra. 

The  concert  opened  with  the  Symphony,  and 
every  bar  added  to  my  astonishment  at  the  terms 
in  which  one  of  our  musical  reporters  last  winter 
ventured  to  characterize  this  magnificent  work. 
"  Unworthy  of  its  author !  "  Is  '  Twelfth  Night,' 
or  '  As  You  Like  It,'  unworthy  of  Shakspeare 
because  the  one  is  not  Hke  '  Lear,'  nor  the  other 
like  '  Hamlet  ? '  The  Symphony  in  F  is  as  much 
Beethoven,  as  that  in  D  or  that  in  C  minor. 
The  difference  is  in  the  subject.  If  the  C  minor 
Symphony  is  the  master's  interpretation  of  all 
that  is  awful  and  gloomy  in  the  struggles  of  the 
human  mind  in  view  of  the  highest  mysteries  of 
existence,  that  in  F  is  a  no  less  mastei-ly  expo- 
nent of  the  highest  cheerfulness,  of  the  brightest 
joys,  the  sunniest  hours  of  life.  See  how  at  the 
very  opening,  in  the  first  bar,  he  strikes  at  once 
into  the  most  delicious  bit  of  melody  for  a  theme 
—  one  worthy  of  Haydn  himself.  Throughout 
the  whole  movement  the  same  thought  appears 
and  disappears,  now  peeping  out  here,  now  wink- 
ing at  us  there,  delicate  as  Ariel  when  inspiring 
the  oboe,  putting  on  a  comic  clumsiness  in  the 
basses,  and  going  through  as  many  shapes  as 
Proteus  himself,  as  it  passes  from  one  instrument 
to  another.  The  Allegro  Scherzando  ! — was  there 
ever  anything  more  playful?  Haydn  himself 
never  surpassed  it;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Andante  of  his  first  Symphony,  I  have  never 
heard  anything  of  Beethoven's,  which  so  contin- 
ually recalls  Father  Haydn  to  mind  as  this  move- 
ment of  the  No.  VIH.  Yet  when  it  was  written, 
the  composer  had  not  heard  a  note  of  Haydn's 
music  for  years.  Moreover,  he  had  struck  out 
and  carried  to  perfection  his  own  original  style. 
It  could  uot  have  been  an  imitation.  How  can 
we  then  account  for  the  resemblance,  but  on  the 
theory  that  true  musicians  express  similar  emo- 
tions in  similar  language  ?  There  is  a  joyous 
and  brilliant  work  of  Mozart's  with  a  movement 
quite  like  this  in  its  general  form  and  effect. 

The  Minuet  is  Beethoven  in  every  note,  and 
the  trio  for  horns  is  ravishing ;  but  alas,  it  re- 
quires hornists  !  Here  we  had  them.  The  close 
was  a  fit  crown  to  the  work.  If  the  Pastorale 
breathes  in  every  note  the  tranquil  delights  of 
the  woods  and  fields  and  running  waters  in  May 
and  June,  the  Eighth  paints  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine of  midsummer  and  the  merry  Harvest 
time. 

The  next  instrumental  piece  was  the  first 
movement  of  Hummel's  Concerto,  in  B  minor, 
the  piano-forte  by  Mr.  Timm.  How  finely  that 
gentleman  plays  you  need  not  be  told.  The 
deeply  melancholy  character  of  the  music  was 
admirably  conveyed  in  the  performance  of  both 
pianist  and  orchestra,  and  was  doubly  eflective 
from  its  contrast  to  the  Symphony. 

The  Second  part  of  the  Concert  opened  with 
Gade's  overture,  entitled  "  Reminiscences  of  Os- 
sian,"  in  A  minor.  Gade's  compositions  arc  fast 
becoming  favorites,  wherever  a  good  orchestra  is 
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to  be  found.  They  are  all  imbued  with  that 
same  spirit,  which  Longfellow  has  so  deeply  in- 
fused into  many  of  his  compositions — the  spirit 
of  the  old  Sagas  and  Runes.  His  music  breathes 
tlic  free  air  of  the  North,  the  loneliness  of  the 
unploughed  ocean,  the  dim  shadowy  grandeur  of 
the  Scandinavian  mythology.  His  overture :  "  In 
the  Highlands,"  and  one  of  his  symphonies, 
wliich  I  have  heard,  as  well  as  these  "  Souvenirs 
of  Ossian, "  are  fine  specimens  of  his  style.  They 
are  all  of  the  highest  romantic  character,  and  in 
the  Tery  spirit  of  Mendelssohn.  Grandeur  of 
thought,  a  noble  breadth  in  the  themes,  and  the 
freshness  of  an  original  nature  characterize  them. 
The  one  under  consideration  is  very  beautiful 
indeed,  and  reminds  one  of  the  "  Fingal's  Cave  " 
Overture. 

Niels  W.  Gade  is  now  but  thirty-four  years 
old.  Heaven  grant  him  a  long  career!  He  is 
a  Copenhagener  by  birth,  and  first  made  himself 
known  in  Germany  as  a  violin  virtuoso.  The 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact,  that  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Mendelssohn  as  conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts  at  Leipsic.  During  the  troubles  of 
1848  he  returned  to  Denmark,  but  I  learn  that 
for  two  or  three  years  past  he  has  again  been 
performing  the  duties  of  his  appointment.  As 
the  mantle  of  Elijah  fell  upon  his  successor,  so 
does  the  mantle  of  Mendelssohn  seem  to  have 
fallen  to  some  extent  upon  Gade. 

A  trio.  Variations  upon  a  theme  from  "  Jo- 
seph," performed  upon  two  violins  and  a  violon- 
cello by  Messrs.  Noll,  Reyer  and  Eichhorn,  was 
received  with  applaoise.  The  concert  closed  with 
the  Overture  to  Litolff's  Robespierre,  which  I 
am  told  is  a  fine  work,  but  did  not  hear  it. 

The  Toeal  pieces  were  performed  by  two 
young  German  ladies,  Eraulein  Minna  and  Louisa 
Tourney.  They  sang  a  couple  of  duets  by  Men- 
delssohn, the  "  Voyager's  Song  "  and  the  "  May 
bells  and  the  Flowers,"  two  gems,  exquisitely. 
The  O  luce  di  quest'  aniina,  from  Donizetti,  by 
Frauloin  Minna,  was  very  coldly  received.  Ger- 
man songs  are  plainly  their  forte. 

Now,  who  can  explain  the  phenomenon,  that 
the  performance  of  such  music,  by  such  an  or- 
chestra, in  a  city  of  half  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
should,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  society's  ex- 
istence, draw  an  audience  only  large  enough  to 
fill  that  comparatively  small  saloon  ?  However, 
there  is  consolation  to  an  auditor  in  the  thought 
that  the  select  few  who  do  attend,  are  one  in 
their  appreciation  and  love  of  the  loftiest  and 
noblest  in  music.  a.  w.  t. 
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Our  Leipsic  Correspondence. 

THE  GEWAKDHAUS  CONCEETS  —  SCHUMANN  —  EEETHO- 
VEM"S  SYMl'HO.NIES— HEUU  LAUB  —  SPOHE — GADE 
—  AN  OKCHESTKA  KEHEAESAL  AND  A  LESSON  FOE 
IIOUN-PLAYEE3. 

Leipsic,  Oct.  24th,  If  52. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  and  your 
good  readers,  to  hear  something  of  the  musical 
doings  in  this  atmosphere,  at  the  opening  of  the 
season.  The  fame  of  the  "  Gewandhaus  Con- 
certs "  has  already  reached  you,  and  to  be  assured 
that  the  excellently  trained  orchestra  of  that  in- 
stitution still  retains  its  perfection,  and  delights 
the  musical  world  with  its  interpretation  of  the 
master  spirits,  will  not  perhaps  be  unwelcome  to 
your  .ears.  The  season  has  commenced  with 
unusual  brilliancy,  and  from  the  prospect  thus 


held  out,  %ve  who  are  looking  with  increased  hope 
for  the  remainder  thereof,  may  justly  consider 
ourselves  no  small  objects  of  envy  to  those  who 
cannot  participate  in  the  same  pleasure. 

The  former  Director  (Capellmeister  Rietz) 
having  retired,  and  the  baton  being  resigned  into 
the  hands  of  Ferdinand  David,  the  eminent  vio- 
linist, some  little  anxiety  was  felt,  not  from  any 
doubt  of  the  abilities  of  the  latter,  but  from  the 
fact  that  any  new  director,  be  he  who  he  may, 
has  not  that  perfect  control  over  an  orchestra, 
which  is  held  by  one  with  whom  they  are  familiar ; 
the  pecuhar  turn  of  his  wand,  and  the  expression 
of  his  eye  have  not  the  magnetic  influence  which 
is  e.xercised  by  an  old  friend.  David's  loss,  too, 
as  first  violin  %vas  to  be  regretted.  However, 
apprehensions  proved  groundless  ;  father  and  son 
seemed  very  soon  to  understand  each  other,  and 
to  enter  with  right  good  will  into  the  work  before 
them. 

The  first  concert,  which  took  place  about  three 
weeks  since,  commenced  with  the  overture  to 
"  Genoveva,"  by  Robert  Schumann,  a  composer, 
upon  whose  merits,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
world  seems  unable  to  agree.  Like  every  other 
author  in  the  full  tide  of  his  career,  he  has  his 
friends  and  his  foes ;  nor  is  it  safe,  particularly 
for  a  young  critic,  to  predict  as  to  the  precise 
stand  he  is  to  take  in  the  eyes  of  our  posterity,  in 
the  ranks  of  musical  authors.  As  for  mj-self,  I 
cannot  deny  having  received  unmitigated  pleasure 
from  many  of  his  works,  and  from  none  more 
than  this  overture.  That  he  is  not  a  favorite 
with  the  public  generally,  is  no  less  tritfe.  There 
is  a  peculiar  rhythm,  and  a  sort  of  feverish  rest- 
lessness that  render  many  of  his  passages  and 
melodies  unintelligible.  As  a  proof  of  this,  the 
opera,  for  whict  this  overture  was  written,  was 
represented  two  or  three  years  since  in  Leipsic,  to 
one  or  two  lamentable  audiences,  and  has  not  been 
touched  since.  The  music  of  the  opera  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  charming,  being  full 
of  energy,  abounding  in  bits  of  exquisite  melody, 
and  scored  in  the  most  masterly  and  brilliant 
manner.    But  enough  of  "  Genoveva." 

As  is  usual,  the  space  between  the  overture  and 
the  symphony,  (the  aljilm  and  the  oineya  of  the 
programme,)  was  filled  with  solo  performances, 
for  which  department  a  cantatrice  from  the  Dres- 
den opera.  Mile.  Biiry,  and  a  harpist  from  London 
had  been  engaged.  The  former  is  rather  a  pleas- 
ing singer,  possessing,  however,  no  very  great 
power,  nor  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection  in 
execution.  The  lower  tones  of  her  voice  were 
the  best.  She  sang  an  Italian  aria  of  Weber's, 
not  one  of  his  best  productions,  and,  strange  to 
say,  a  cavatina  from  "  Ernani."  I  was  present  at 
every  concert  of  the  last  season,  and  as  Verdi 
did  not  once  make  his  appearance  throughout,  I 
formed  the  conclusion  to  my  great  delight,  that  it 
was  against  all  rules  of  the  Institution  to  admit 
him.  It  seems,  however,  that  such  is  not  the 
case  and  that  no  opportunity  is  denied  the  fair 
debutantes  of  the  "  Gewandhaus "  of  displaying 
their  brilliancy  and  powers,  let  them  select  what- 
ever composer  they  may.  The  harpist,  Mr. 
Thomas,  executed  the  duties  of  his  humble  sphere, 
in  the  shape  of  two  fantasias  upon  Italian  melo- 
dies, in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  sweeping 
the  strings  of  his  instrument  with  unwonted 
rapidity,  rushing  three  or  four  times  from  top  to 
bottom  and  back  again  almost  in  as  many  seconds, 
and  illustrating  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  fact 


that  this  instrument,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  lady's  voice  in  the  parlor, 
has  no  eifect  in  a  concert  room.  He  did  his  duty, 
and  was  amply  repaid  therefor  by  most  rapturous 
applause. 

The  concert  closed,  as  it  should,  with  breath- 
ings of  the  immortal  Beethoven,  the  Symphony 
in  A.  Of  the  work  itself,  let  me  be  silent ; 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  rendered,  I  will 
say  a  word  or  two.  It  is  in  these  symphonies  that 
the  "  Gewandhaus "  orchestra  is  most  at  home, 
and  displays  its  perfection  to  the  best  advantage. 
Having  been  drilled  in  them  for  years,  they  are 
almost  able,  as  I  heard  one  of  their  number  re- 
mark, "  to  play  them  from  memory  and  without 
rehearsal."  Their  precision,  particularly  in  tlie 
stringed  instruments,  was  wonderfully  exempli- 
fied. I  was  particularly  struck  in  the  first  move- 
ment with  the  contrabasses ;  they  seemed  to  feel 
most  sensibly  the  marvellous  eloquence  Beethoven 
had  thrown  into  their  part,  and  the  delichtful 
privilege  he  had  given  them  of  handling  so  beau- 
tifully the  graceful  and  stately  figure  which  forms 
the  theme  of  the  movement.  That  wonderful 
pianissimo  effect  in  the  commencement  of  the 
S3cond  part  of  the  movement  was  admirably 
given  by  them.  The  wailing  of  the  'cellos,  too, 
in  the  Andante  was  an  instance  of  the  perfection 
of  the  stringed  instruments.  The  Scherzo,  one 
of  the  grandest  relics  of  the  mighty  genius, 
seem  to  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  the  orchestra, 
and  how  could  it  fail  to  do  so  ?  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  greatest  intensity  of  feeling  is  excited, 
and  the  soul  thrills  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
work  to  the  farthest  stretch  of  enthusiasm,  so  that 
one  is  almost  in  too  great  a  frenzy  to  listen  to  or 
perform  the  Finale  with  the  steadiness  it  re- 
quires. 

But  I  am  imperceptibly  led  on  to  a  discussion  of 
the  composition,  notwithstanding  my  promise  to 
preserve  a  religious  silence  thereupon.  I  must 
pass  on  to  other  wonders.  The  second  concert, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Symphony,  was  more 
brilliant  than  the  first,  commencing  with  that 
gorgeous  overture  of  Weber's,  "  Euryanthe."  I 
wondered  while  listening  to  it,  that  it  was  not 
oftencr  played.  Though  perhaps  not  equal  to 
the  world-renowned  "  Der  Freyschiitz,"  or  the  no 
less  admired  "  Oberon,"  it  is  still  a  glorious  relic 
of  this  delightful  composer,  and  one  does  not  hear 
enough  of  it.  The  same  prima  donna  appeared 
as  at  the  first  concert,  and  with  rather  a  better 
selection.  She  gave  the  aria  from  Haydn's  "  Crea- 
tion," (•'  With  verdue  clad,")  \ery  delightfully ; 
also  a  cavatina  from  "  Puritani."  A  gem  of  the 
concert  was  Mendelssohn's  violin  concerto,  beau- 
tifully and  artistically  played  by  a  violinist  from 
Prague,  Herr  Laub.  Though  I  had  heard  it  the 
former  season  played  by  David,  yet  my  enjoy- 
ment on  this  occasion  did  not  suffer  in  the  least. 
The  artist  is  quite  young,  of  not  more  than 
twenty  years,  though  he  displayed  the  ease  and 
purity  of  tone  of  an  experienced  virtuoso.  The 
composition  itself  has  all  the  characteristic  vigor 
and  energy  of  the  composer,  and  may  rank  among 
his  greatest  works.  The  same  artist  also  played 
a  Fantasie  of  Vieuxtemps. 

The  Symphony  was  the  Weihe  der  Tone 
("  Consecration  of  Tones  ")  of  Spohr.  This  is  well 
known  in  America,  and  needs  therefore  little 
commentary.  It  is  truly  a  delicious  composition, 
in  which  the  most  pleasing  ideas  are  treated  with 
all  the   skill  that  science  can  produce.     Spohr 
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may  perhaps  be  styled  the  most  learned  writer 
that  exists ;  and  a  worlc  of  this  kindj  in  which 
was  to  be  described  the  application  of  musical 
tone  to  every  human  emotion  and  pursuit,  was 
perhaps  safest  in  the  hands  of  one  who  seems  to 
have  carried  his  researches  into  every  corner  of 
the  science,  and  bestowed  his  ample  talents  upon 
every  species  of  composition  that  the  art  possesses. 
It  may  be  a  question,  however,  whether  at  times 
there  is  not  too  much  learning  displayed  in  Spohr's 
music.  One  tires  of  those  rich  harmonies  and 
never  ceasing  modulations,  which  invariably  pro- 
duce a  cloyed  sensation,  and  have  a  dimmished 
effect  the  more  they  are  repeated. 

The  third  concert,  though  less  elFective  than 
the  other  two,  still  had  its  beauties.  An  Overture 
(Les  Abencerragen)  from  the  delightful  pen  of 
Cherubini !  Why  is  it  that  one  heai-s  so  little  of  this 
dear  old  master  ?  It  is  a  mystery  that  no  one 
seems  able  to  solve,  and  which  every  musician 
wondere  at,  after  hearing  one  of  his  works.  In 
America  he  seems  as  yet  entirely  unknown,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  his  productions  will  soon  be 
rescued  from  oblivion.  A  new  overture  of  Gade, 
Im  Hochland,  ("In  the  Highlands"),  also  gave 
great  pleasure.  The  Scotch  character  was  finely 
portrayed  throughout.  The  vocal  part  consisted  of 
an  aria  from  Mozart's  "  Figaro;"  and  a  song  of 
Schubert,  sung  by  the  basso  of  the  Leipsic  Thea- 
tre. Beethoven's  Concerto  for  Piano  in  G  was 
very  nicely  played  by  a  young  lady  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, who  wanted,  however,  the  requisite 
power  to  give  its  due  effect.  Finally,  we  had 
Schumann's  Symphony  in  B  flat,  admirably  per- 
formed by  the  incomparable  orchestra.  I  will 
conclude  as  I  began,  that  it  is  not  for  me  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  absolute  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  composer,  where  there  exists  so  much  conten- 
tion. I  will  only  say,  personally  I  derived  great 
pleasure  from  it.  Before  concluding,  I  would 
like  to  mention  a  little  incident  that  took  place  at 
one  of  the  rehearsals  at  which  I  was  present, 
merely  to  illustrate  the  hearty  good  will  and 
whole-souled  feeling  with  which  a  German  musi- 
cian does  his  duty ;  nor  is  it  only  a  duty  with 
him,  but  a  true  pleasure.  A  passage  occurred  in 
the  overture  of  Schumann  which  presented  some 
difficulty  for  the  horns,  and  to  which  the  Concert- 
meister  desired  a  peculiar  efl'ect  to  be  given. 
After  causing  them  to  repeat  the  passage  many 
times  while  the  i-est  of  the  orchestra  were  waiting, 
to  which  they  submitted  with  perfect  good  nature, 
he  at  length  suffered  them  to  go  on,  expressing, 
however,  his  doubts  as  to  its  entire  success  on  the 
following  evening.  To  my  great  delight,  I  saw 
the  hornists  remaining  after  the  rehearsal  when 
everybody  had  left  the  room,  and  heard  them 
commence  to  practice  their  two  bars  with  earnest 
determination  and  perseverance.  I  was  struck 
with  the  contrast  to  what  I  had  often  seen  in 
America,  where  a  musician,  after  being  made  to 
repeat  a  phrase  once  or  twice,  takes  offence,  re- 
fuses to  go  on,  perhaps  goes  out  of  the  orchestra, 
and  on  the  evening  of  performance,  whether  from 
inditlerence  or  intentional  malice,  renders  the 
passage  worse  than  ever.  Such  things  should  not 
be  allowed,  and  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  one  of  the 
evil  consequences  of  rehearsals  a  la  grand  concert. 

But  I  fear  having  trespassed  upon  your  pa- 
tience, and  taken  too  much  space  in  your 
Journal,  and  shall  take  leave  for  the  present, 
promising  further  accounts  of  our  doings  here- 
after. J.  c.  D.  p. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   No.  IX. 

New  York,  Nov.  1.  Bang,  bang,  bang!  If  they 
would  only  play  their  drums  instead  of  beating  the 
unhappy  sheepslcin  at  tliis  monstrous  rate,  'twould  do. 
Here  for  the  last  three  weeks,  what  with  parades,  and 
target-shootings,  and  firemen's  processions,  and  whig 
turnouts,  and  democratic  meetings,  all  with  their  bands, 
marching  up  and  down  these  narrow  streets,  it  has  been 
a  perfect  pandemonium  to  a  nervous  man.  I  never 
heard  it  so  anywhere  else.  Eut  here  the  whole  art  and 
mystery  of  drumming  seems  to  be  explained  in  Mac- 
betli's  recipe,  "  Lay  on,  JIacduff  !  " 

Pound,  pound,  pound!  one  continual,  incessant  din; 
or  if  a  moment's  cessation  occurs,  it  is  only  to  take 
breath,  and  get  strength  for  a  still  fiercer  onslaught. 
Try  to  listen  to  the  melody  played  by  the  wind  instru- 
ments! you  might  as  well  listen  to  a  song  in  Bedlam. 
Though  ofttimes  one  hears  no  note  of  the  music  amid 
the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  crowded  streets,  the  lusty 
blows  of  these  sledge-hammer  men  are  never  so  happily 
disposed  of.  Thank  fortune!  the  time  is  about  over  for 
these  displays.  No  matter  who  is  elected  to-morrow,  all 
the  drums  of  one  party  will  be  laid  at  rest. 

Hark!  there  it  is  again,  away  down  street  just  turning 
the  corner.  Bang,  bang,  bang!  pound,  pound,  pound! 
as  hollow  and  dead  between  the  lofty  walls  which  line 
the  street,  as  was  the  pounding  on  the  barrel  of  new 
cider,  when  I  was  a  boy  —  nay,  loss  musical.  There  it 
comes  — just  as  ever  —  not  a  note  —  or  rather,  only  here 
and  there  a  note  of  the  music  to  be  heard;  and,  bless 
me,  I'll  warrant  that  it  is  the  big  one,  which  requires 
two  men  to  carry  it,  and  is  only  pounded  on  one  end, 
that  the  pounder  may  pound  the  more  ponderously  — 
yes,  'tis  so! 

Ponnd,  pound,  pound!  slam-bang! — I  can't  stand  it 
—  here  it  comes  —  'twill  soon  be  bj'.  What? — stopping 
directly  under  our  window!  —  Farewell,  friends,  I  am 
going —  going  — 

Would  that  I  had  strength  to  finish  this  curs 

[Note  by  a  friend. — "  Cursory  jotting  "  was  to  have 
closed  the  sentence,  but  at  this  point  the  "  Diarist"  col- 
lapsed—  which  the  drums  did  not,  more  's  the  pity !] 

"  Mr.  Balfe  is  in  Berlin,  and  it  is  rumored  that  he  will 
be  the  director  of  the  Italian  opera  in  that  capital."  So 
say  the  English  papers.  The  last  Italian  opera  in  that 
city  dragged  out  a  miserable  existence,  kept  alive  main- 
ly by  the  munificence  of  one  or  two  noblemen,  untd 
last  winter,  when,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  it  was  given 
up  entirely.  Balfe  had  better  save  his  money  than 
engage  in  such  a  speculation. 

Speaking  of  Ball'e,  this  is  the  way  a  writer  spoke  of 
him  as  long  ago  as  1S31. 

"  This  young  m.an,  (an  Irishman  by  birth,)  if  all  we 
have  heard  of  him  be  true,  is  a  real  musical  genius. 
After  making  a  kind  of  debut  some  years  ago,  as  a  juve- 
nile violin  p.ayer,  at  a  theatrical  benefit,  we  have  heard 
that,  led  by  his  enthusiastic  love  lor  the  art,  he  made  his 
way  to  Italy  on  fool.  In  that  country  he  met  with  pa- 
tronage which  enabled  him  to  enter  on  a  course  of  study; 
and  his  inclination,  and  a  fine  bass  voice,  led  him  to 
cultivate,  especially,  composition  and  singing.  About 
three  years  ago,  he  returned  for  a  short  time  to  London, 
and  we  heard  him  in  private  sing  a  oavatina  of  his  own 
composition,  which,  though  rather  Eossini-ish,  was  very 
creditable  to  his  abiUties  as  a  composer;  and  the  great 
scene  of  Assur,  in  the  second  act  of  Semiramide,  in  a 
style  that  his  acknowledged  prototype,  Lablache,  need 
not  have  been  ashamed  of.  His  voice  was  a  bass  of  two 
octaves'  compass,  from  F  to  F ;  aad  he  possessed  much 
energy  of  manner  and  great  flexibility  of  execution." 

The  above  was  a  note  to  the  following  MusiciU  Report 
from  Piacenza.  "  Two  foreign  artists.  Mile.  Josephine 
Nuiil-Fabre,  and  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  William 
Balfe,  are  great  favorites  here  at  present.  (Feb.  1831.) 
The  applause  which  they  obtained  in  La  Gazza  Ladra 
and  Matilda  Shabran,  recently  given  here,  was  very 
flattering."     -. 

Nov.  2.  The  following  anecdote  illustrates  happily  how 
a  good  composer  sets  about  his  work  when  writing  for 
the  voice.    The  anecdote  is  authentic. 

Weber,  when  in  London,  was  engaged  to  write  a  song 
for  that  excellent  singer.  Miss  Stephens,  the  words  from 


Lalla  Eookh.  In  order  to  ensure  the  proper  effect  in  the 
music  to  be  composed,  he  considered  it  necessary  to  read 
the  whole  poem,  and  render  himself  master,  not  only  of 
the  meaning  of  the  lines  he  was  to  set  to  music,  con- 
sidered by  themselves,  but  of  their  meaning  as  illustrated 
by  their  situation  in,  and  connection  with,  the  general 
story,  before  he  committed  a  note  to  paper. 

Also  the  following.  The  celebrated  German  bass 
singer,  Fischer,  for  whom  Mozart  wrote  the  part  of 
Sarastro  in  the  Zniiberjiote,  and  Osmin  in  the  Seraglio, 
had  a  voice  of  wonderful  extent.  At  the  same  time  his 
was  the  legitimate  tone  of  a  bass,  firm  and  round,  and 
his  execution  smoother  than  was  then  usual  with  voices 
of  his  calibre.  In  Wmter's  Maria  von  Muntalbun,  there 
is  a  song  written  for  him  which  contains  the  following 
passage : 

"  -"*-:^;«-  &c. 

[Please  correct  a  date  in  the  last  number  of  the 
"  Diary."  The  elder  Miss  Davies  died  in  1792,  not  in 
1772,  as  the  Journal  prints  it,  to  iny  dismay.] 
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The  Boston  Music  Hall  —  its  Favorable  Site 

—Execution  of  the  Design. 

II. 

In  our  last  we  traced  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  enterprise  down  to  the  point  at  which  it  was 
fairly  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  architect 
and  builders.  A  brief  account  of  the  execution 
of  the  design  will  complete  this  history.  We 
are  more  anxious  just  here  that  our  statements 
should  be  perfectly  authentic,  than  that  they 
should  compose  an  interesting  article.  Espe- 
cially, since  there  have  been  various  and  contra- 
dictory distributions  of  credit  in  the  matter,  in 
newspapers  and  in  common  talk,  we  have  taken 
pains  to  be  able  to  give  the  names  of  all  the 
various  parties  who  have,  in  their  several  depart- 
ments, contributed  by  their  invention  or  their 
labor  to  the  grand  result.  That  result  we  shall 
not  yet  describe,  nor  say  how  far  it  justifies  the 
hopes  of  its  projectors.  We  find  it  hard  to  blend 
description  of  the  full-blown  flower,  with  such 
dry  details  of  the  manner  in  which  the  plant  was 
raised.  The  time  for  that  has  not  yet  come. 
This  evening,  for  the  first  time,  will  our  Music 
Hall  be  whole ;  the  scene  we  shall  this  evening 
witness  will  be  something  to  inspire  description. 
Ne.xt  week  we  will  attempt  a  strictly  unprofessional 
spectators'  and  auditors'  description  of  the  Hall ; 
we  will  record  the  effect  of  the  realized  design, 
with  any  comments  which  ma}'  then  occur.  We 
name  the  builders  now  ;  to-night  their  work  itself 
shall  praise  them,  more  fully  and  more  justly, 
than  we  could  do  it  in  anticipation.  We  hope 
then  to  record  the  success  of  our  new  hall,  in- 
stead of  now  showing  why  it  should  succeed. 

One  word,  however,  in  passing,  of  the  site 
selected.  This  was  the  vacant  lot  of  ground, 
formerly  known  as  the  "  Bumstead  Estate,"  stiu- 
ated  midway  between  Tremont  and  Washington, 
and  between  Winter  and  Bromfield  streets,  to- 
gether with  a  small  estate  adjoining  it  on  the 
south-west,  containing  16,G42  square  feet.  To- 
getlier  they  form  a  parallelogram  extending  from 
the  foot  of  Bumstead  Tlace  to  within  110  feet  of 
Winter  street,  and  from  the  Marlboiv)'  Chapel  to 
the  foot  of  Hamilton  Place.  This  position  is  re 
tired,  and  at  the  same  time   central  and  con 
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venient  of  access,  having  readj  approach  from 
three  diiFerent  streets.  A  right  of  way  has  been 
secured  for  carriages  to  pass  through  Bumstead 
Place  and  thence  into  Bromfiekl  street,  leaving 
visitors  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  building. 
From  Winter  street  a  passage-way,  15  feet  wide 
and  110  feet  long,  conducts  to  the  southern  en- 
trance. 

The  following  statements  are  made  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  architect  himself,  whose  ingenuity 
in  adapting  a  most  irregular  polygon  of  land, 
bounded  by  some  thirty  sides,  to  the  harmonious 
proportions  of  the  building  as  it  stands,  (and  that 
with  an  economy  that  left  no  foot  of  ground  un- 
occupied,) demands  our  admiration,  no  less  than 
the  design  itself  artistically  viewed. 

As  soon  as  the  plans  of  the  substructure  were 
prepared,  and  the  contract  for  its  construction 
signed,  Mr.  Snell  left  for  England  to  acquire  fur- 
ther information  with  reference  to  music  halls. 
He  submitted  his  design  to  ISIr.  J.  Scott  Russell, 
Dr.  Faraday  and  others.  The  former  suggested 
an  alteration  in  the  end  gallery,  which  has  been 
deepened  according  to  his  advice.  During  the 
absence  of  the  architect  the  foundations  were 
laid  and  the  works  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  his  former  pupil,  Mr.  B.  F.  Dwight,  now  es- 
tablished as  an  architect  in  this  city,  who  had  as- 
sisted him  in  the  design. 

Mr.  Alpheus  C.  Morse  was  engaged  by  the 
architect  as  his  assistant  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  refined  taste  he 
has  materially  aided  him  in  perfecting  the  beauty 
of  the  interior,  especially  in  the  colored  decora- 
tions. 

Dr.  Morril  Wyman,  of  Cambridge,  has  arrang- 
ed the  system  of  ventilation  and  heating.  His 
well-established  reputation  for  science  and  skill 
ensures  the  comfort  of  visitors  in  this  particular. 
The  contractors  for  the  painting,  gilding  and 
glazing,  are  ]Messrs.  W.  F.  Goodwin  and  T.  D. 
Morris ;  and  they  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
their  work.  The  ornamental  modellings  for  the 
plastering  and  the  carving  have  been  executed 
with  much  artistic  skill  by  Messrs.  Gahery  and 
Gendrot. 

The  contractors  for  the  Masons'  work  were 
Messrs.  Standish  and  Woodbury,  whose  energetic 
management  enabled  them  to  complete  their  con- 
tract one  month  before  the  time  allowed  in  the 
specification. 

For  the  rest  of  the  works,  eight  builders  were 
invited  to  compete,  but  six  refused  to  contract 
under  the  condition  imposed,  "  that  the  whole 
work  was  to  be  completed  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty  days  from  the  time  the  masons  had  prepared 
the  walls  for  the  erection  of  the  roof."  Mr. 
Francis  Standish  and  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Emery,  how- 
ever, sent  in  estimates ;  and  that  of  the  latter, 
being  the  lower,  was  accepted.  Mr.  Emery  has 
conducted  the  various  works  in  his  department 
with  such  excellent  management,  that  they  were 
finished  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner  thirty  days 
earlier  than  the  appointed  period. 

Messrs.  P.  and  T.  Kelley  executed  the  Plas- 
terers' work,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Felton  the  Iron 
work  and  Messrs.  Swift  and  Robinson  the  Joiners' 
work  and  the  Organ  Screen.  The  Furnaces,  &c., 
are  supplied  by  Messre.  Stimpson,  and  the  Gas 
fitting  by  Messrs.  Turner  &  Co. 

The  question  of  the  seats  was  one  which  re- 
ceived considerable  attention.  Several  designs 
were  submitted,  and  after  much  discussion  the 


model  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Allen  was  chosen, 
and  his  estimate  accepted.  An  unavoidable  dis- 
appointment in  the  receipt  of  materials  from 
Europe  has  rendered  necessary  the  use  of  cover- 
ings for  the  seats  on  the  liall  floor,  which  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  intended  in  the  general  system 
of  the  colorinsr. 


MME.  SONTAG'S   CONCERTS. 

Since  our  last  record,  which  included  only  the 
first  of  these  delightful  evenings,  it  has  been  one 
uninterrupted  musical  orgy  here  in  Boston :  — 
too  much  really  for  the  nerves  of  the  most  insa- 
tiate music-lover.  To  the  seven  brilliant  enter- 
tainments given  by  Mme.  Sontag,  (including  the 
two  absurdly  called  "_/uH  dress  rehearsals "  on 
the  mornings  of  the  first  and  last,)  must  be  add- 
ed rehearsals,  public,  semi-public  and  private,  of 
our  own  societies ;  to-night  comes  the  grand 
opening  of  the  Music  Hall ;  tomorrow  night  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  assisted  by  Mme. 
Sontag;  and  already  are  announced  two  more 
"  fuU  dress  "  rehearsals  by  our  Musical  Fund  andr 
Education  Societies,  the  first  of  the  "  Germania" 
series,  and,  we  dare  say,  before  this  gets  read,  as 
many  more.  However,  we  make  no  complaint, 
lest  we  draw  down  on  us  an  argumentum  ad 
hominem  and  an  allusion  to  the  richly  deserved 
plight  of  Goethe's  Magician's  Apprentice,  inas- 
much as  we  have  had  our  share  in  summoning 
up  the  musical  spirits,  that  now  threaten  to 
drown  us  out  with  everlasting  buckets  full  of  har- 
mony. It  surely  is  an  evidence  of  growing  es- 
teem for  the  art  divine,  and  we  rejoice  in  the 
over-full  cup  of  public  blessing.  But  for  the 
journalist,  who  is  expected  to  be  in  it  all,  counts 
ing,  reporting,  weighing  every  shining  drop,  it 
threatens  to  require  a  new  set  of  nerves  to  stand 
the  excitement  of  so  much,  and  several  extra 
brains  and  pairs  of  hands  to  do  the  recollecting 
and  the  writing.  We  shall  not  attempt  therefore 
an  orderly  review  of  the  four  programmes  which 
Mme.  Sontag  has  presented  since  our  last.  Could 
we  but  happily  succeed  in  stating  the  general  im- 
pression and  result  upon  our  mind,  we  should  feel 
our  duty  discharged  in  the  premises. 

First  then,  as  to  voice,  we  find  that  we  had 
even  underrated  the  Sontagof  1852.  In  quality, 
especially  in  the  medium  register,  its  tones  have 
grown  upon  us  continually  by  their  pure,  sweet, 
penetrating,  sympathetic  character.  In  power, 
too,  it  has  more  than  once  proved  adequate  to 
great,  as  well  as  graceful,  delicate  expression. 
Above  all^  we  felt  this  last  time,  in  the  air  from 
Handel's  opera :  Lascia  ch'io  pianga,  which  was 
all  sung  in  broad,  full,  simple,  lofty  style,  without 
warbling  and  without  ornament.  In  truth  we 
liked  it  better  than  any  other  effort  of  the  Son- 
tag.  (Rich,  too,  without  ceasing  to  be  Handelian, 
was  the  orchestration  of  the  piece  by  Meyerbeer.) 
It  was  rather  in  power  of  endurance  that  the  full 
voice  revealed  any  weakness.  By  consummate 
skill  she  could  intersperse  here  and  there  amid 
the  finer  warblings  a  few  glorious  and  far-reach- 
ing notes,  which  gave  the  sense  of  power  only 
enriched  by  that  of  contrast.  But  in  a  piece  like 
"  With  verdure  clad,"  so  admirably  commenced 
and  in  a  voice  and  style  so  suited  to  the  music, 
there  was  a  slight  dulness  and  sense  of  efibrt  in 
the  large  and  elaborate  passages  towards  the  end. 
So  in  the  Scena  from  Der  Freyschillz,  so  perfect 
in  the  prayer,  and  particularly  in  the  following 


recitative,  where  her  tones  grew  absolutely  sombre 
with  the  thoughts  of  night  and  the  wind  creeping 
through  the  forest,  there  lacked  the  brilliancy 
which  we  have  heard  and  always  wish  to  hear  in 
the  rapturous  finale. 

We  do  not  know  that  anything  can  be  added 
to  what  we  have  said,  on  the  score  of  execution. 
It  seems  as  nearly  perfect,  in  all  but  sustained 
power  and  brilliancy,  as  we  can  expect  ever  to 
witness.  She  reigns  supreme  in  every  species  of 
embellishment ;  so  much  so  that  variation  pieces, 
such  as  that  by  Rodfe,  Alary's  "  Polka  Aria,"  the 
"  Music  Lesson,"  &c.,  seem  to  be  her  peculiar 
element.  Only  we  realized,  what  has  been  said 
of  her  elsewhere,  that  not  every  note  in  some  of 
those  swift  roulades  and  arpeggios  was  distinctly 
audible ;  but  while  the  first  and  last  note  of  the 
figure  stood  out  clear  and  bright,  the  intervening 
tones  seemed  scarcely  whispered.  It  was  not  that 
the  whole  thing  was  not  perfectly  done,  but  that 
it  failed  to  report  its  doing  fully  to  the  ear.  Finer 
perhaps  in  sentiment,  these  feats  of  vocal  flexi- 
bility had  not  the  ease  and  absence  of  all  sign  of 
effort  that  the  same  things  had  in  Alboni.  The 
charm  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  workings 
of  the  face  ;  indeed  in  no  singer  have  we  noticed 
such  continual  modification  of  the  embouchure, 
(such  as  rounding  the  lips  in  almost  to  a  whistle 
sometimes,)  in  the  production  of  different  kinds 
of  tone.  Yet  one  soon  ceased  to  regard  this  in 
the  general  sweetness  and  refinement  of  expres- 
sion both  to  sight  and  hearing. 

Of  course  an  artist  like  Mme.  Sontag  is  mis- 
tress of  all  styles  of  music,  as  the  variety  in  these 
five  programmes  has  abundantly  shown.  --Yet 
she  is  not  equally  mistress  of  all.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain style  which  is  peculiarly  her  own,  which 
plainly  dictates  her  preferences  in  her  selections, 
and  which  she  skilfully  impresses  more  or  less 
upon  whatever  kinds  she  sings.  It  is  the  highly, 
delicately  embellished  style,  suffused  always  with 
a  certain  soft  and  moderate  vein  of  sentiment, 
which  lends  a  gentle  fragrance  to  the  vocal  flow- 
ers, and  whose  sweetness  adds  to  the  fascination 
of  the  playful  espieglerie  in  which  she  indulges 
so  happily  in  II  Barhiere,  and  in  ballads  like 
"  Within  a  mile  of  Edinboro',"  one  of  her  hap- 
piest efforts.  She  wins  and  delights,  rather  than 
moves  and  inspires  her  audiences.  She  rules  the 
hour  by  charm,  by  fascination,  rather  than  by 
power,  either  of  passion  or  of  intellect.  Her 
music  is  more  a  refining  than  an  exalting  and  in- 
spiring influence.  We  are  charmed  by  the  beauty 
of  the  voice,  we  marvel  at  her  never-failing  and 
consummate  skill,  we  are  fascinated  by  her  per- 
fect grace,  which  in  her  person  corresponds  en- 
tirely with  her  music ;  but  the  electric  thrill  of 
lofty,  spiritual  emotion  passes  not  through  us  with 
the  subtle  magic  of  her  tones.  An  instance  of 
the  insufficiency  of  such  a  style  was  her  rendering 
of  that  most  pure,  inspired  and  perfect  melody  of 
Mozart's,  Deh  vieni  non  tardar :  —  a  melody  that 
should  be  sacred  against  all  alteration  and  embel- 
lishment. Sontag  covered  it  with  ornament, 
sophisticated  it  into  a  beautiful  thing  of  her  own, 
indeed,  but  quite  another  thing  from  that  that 
flowed  spontaneously  from  the  soul  of  Mozart. 
Remember  the  perfect  simplicity  and  purity  with 
which  Jenny  Lind  gave  it,  lifting  you  without 
eflTort  into  the  serene,  pure,  heavenly  azure,  where 
the  ecstasy  of  love  becomes  so  calm  with  its  own 
fulness,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  music,  and 
for  all  arts  of  expression  only  lengthening  out  a 
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high  tone  now  and  then  with  such  a  liquid  sweet- 
ness that  it  seemed  to  melt  away  into  the  celestial 
Infinite. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  not  kept  strictly 
to  the  topic  of  style,  but  have  anticipated  what 
belongs  to  the  head  of  sentiment.  There  is  sen- 
timent in  all  the  singing,  even  in  the  variation 
warbling  of  Mme.  Sontag.  It  is  sweet  and  gentle 
and  refined  sentiment.  And  yet  it  must  be  owned 
to  be  of  rather  a  conventional  and  domestic  stamp. 
The  only  instance  in  which  we  remember  her  to 
have  opened  any  very  deep  vein  of  sentiment, 
was  in  that  FreyschiUz  music,  where  the  music 
fairly  took  possession  of  her.  But  for  the  most 
part,  it  is  such  sentiment  as  that  of  the  homely 
ballad  of  "  Sweet  Home,"  which  she  appears  most 
heartily  to  render,  —  a  kind  of  Sentiment,  which 
has  its  value,  wliich  is  to  many  the  moral  beau- 
ideal  almost,  but  in  which  a  very  deep  and  earnest 
soul  would  starve  for  means  of  utterance.  In- 
deed the  pervading  sentiment  or  spirit  of  the 
Sontag  singing  is  that,  which  to  an  earnest  music- 
lover,  (one  for  instance  who  has  drunk  more  from 
the  deep  wells  of  Handel  and  of  Beethoven  than 
from  Donizetti),  does  not  perpetually  renew  its 
charm.  Its  beauty  outlives  its  vitality.  Never 
ceasing  to  be  beautiful,  it  does  cease  to  satisfy. 
Or  rather,  while  it  may  satisfy  the  critic,  it  does 
not  satisfy  the  soul.  It  is  not  great  singing, 
measuring  by  spiritual  altitude,  it  is  great  only  by 
the  measure  of  perfection  in  its  Icind.  We  find 
that  it  can  satiate  us,  like  sweet-smelling  flowers 
and  the  lustre  of  rare  gems.  Admiring,  praising 
without  stint,  each  evening,  we  have  grown  faint 
with  beauty  and  have  longed  for  genius,  for  the 
all-renewing  energy,  to  give  us  again  a  fresh 
sense  of  life.  We  had  that  in  the  Lind.  And 
strange  to  say,  we  had  it  there  in  the  very  hour 
of  Sontag's  triumphs,  in  the  form  of  a  mere  child, 
by  instinct,  as  it  were,  addressing  the  most  ideal 
imaginations  of  us  aU  through  the  mechanical 
medium  of  bow  and  strings.  Little  Paul  JuUien 
stood  there,  hke  a  providential  sign,  to  let  us  know 
where  art  and  talent  leave  off,  and  where  genius 
and  inspiration  begin.  Our  space  is  filled,  and 
he  shall  be  a  text  by  himself. 
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Musical  Intelligence. 

Local. 

The  Boston  Music  ILill,  this  evening,  will  be  fitly 
baptized  in  music  of  the  grand  old  masters,  aud  of  the 
great  moderns  too,  aud  through  the  ministration  of  our 
societies,  who  have  all  volunteered,  together  with  Aleoni 
and  her  siids.  The  iirst  sounds  will  be  the  overture  to 
the  "  Magic  Flute,"  that  overture  which  in  Europe  has 
opened  many  a  tuneful  festival,  and  which,  in  its  whole 
meaning,  seems  a  sort  of  summons  and  initiation  into  the 
magic  world  of  harmony.  But  read  the  progi'amme  in 
another  column,  and  abstain  from  going  and  hearing,  if 
you  can.  The  sale  of  tickets  up  to  the  time  we  write 
has  been  quite  brisk,  and  the  rehearsals  have  created 
strong  assurance  of  the  fine  acoustic  qualities  of  the  hall. 

The  Stabat  Mateb  of  Rossini  will  be  glorified  to- 
morrow evening,  in  the  new  Hall,  by  the  enterprise  of 
our  old  "  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,"  who  have  secured 
such  singers  as  Mme.  Sontag,  Mile.  Lehm^v^jn,  Pozzo- 
LiNi,  Badiali  and  Eocco,  with  the  Germania  Orchestra, 
EcKEET  for  conductor.  Sontag  will  also  sing  "  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

MosicAL  Fund  aud  Education  Societies.  We  are 
glad  to  see,  amid  the  deluge  of  music  from  without,  that 
our  o^v^l  societies  also  are  moving.  On  Monday  after- 
noon the  Fund  Society  gives  a  "  full  dress  rehearsal "  at 
the  new  Hall  (See  advertisement).  How  grandly  the  old 
Fifth  Symphony  will  sound  there,  when  it  has  already 


made  enchanted  places,  first  of  the  old  Odeon,  then  of 
the  Melodeon  and  then  of  the  Tremont  Temple ! 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  another  rehearsal, 
when,  with  assistance  of  the  Education  Society,  parts  of 
the  "  Messiah  "  will  be  given,  and  at  a  price  that  will 
enable  all  to  hear. 

A  fortnight  from  to-night  the  regular  series  of  Fund 
concerts  will  commence.     Secure  your  tickets  at  once. 

Me.  Otto  Dkesel.  The  lovers  of  such  music  as 
only  genius  has  composed  for  the  piano-forte,  can  ask 
for  nothing  choicer  in  that  line,  than  the  monthly  enter- 
tainments offered  by  this  artist.  Look  at  the  model  pro- 
gramme in  another  column.  Each  time  a  Sonata  of 
Beethoven,  a  number  of  the  exquisite  reveries  of  Chopin, 
a  classical  trio  with  string  instruments,  and  some  choice 
little  German  Lieder.  Mr.  D.  selects  a  Trio  of  his  own 
for  the  first  time,  not  out  of  vaiu  complacency,  but  sim- 
ply by  way  of  his  credentials,  to  show  that  he  is  not 
merely  a  performer,  but  a  musician  and  an  artist. 

Madame  Siedeneueg,  of  whom  all  the  European 
musical  papers  speak  so  highly,  has  been  engaged  by 
the  Germania  Musical  Society.  She  is  said  to  be  a  most 
charming  singer,  and  her  past  success  is  proof  enough 
tliat  she  will  be  most  cordially  received  by  a  Boston  audi- 
ence. She  has  been  giving  concerts  with  Ole  Bull  about 
one  year  ago  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Europe,  and  has 
everywhere  caused  the  greatest  admiration.  .She  is 
engaged  for  Madame  Sontag's  opera  iu  New  York,  and 
we  have  to  thank  the  gentlemanly  manager  of  this  dis- 
tinguished lady  for  her  appearance  here,  as  she  was 
bound  by  agreement,  not  to  appe.ar  publicty  before  the 
comraencemeut  of  the  opera,  and  it  is  merely  to  favor 
the  Germanians,  that  he  consents  to  her  present  d(5but. 

* 

Mr.  Alfeed  Jajsll.  We  cordially  give  place  to  the 
following,  for  we  know  how  well  this  fleet-fingered  pian- 
ist can  play  classical  music. 

"  Perceiving  from  the  advert'seraents  of  the  Germania 
Musical  Society  that  Jlr.  Alfeed  Jaell  is  going  to  re- 
main in  Boston  during  the  coming  winter,  several  ladies 
who  are  very  fond  of  classical  music,  w^ould  request  Mr. 
-Taell  to  give  us  during  the  season,  some  classical  SoiTces 
Musicalcs  at  Mr.  Chickering's  rooms,  or  any  other  suitable 
saloon.  We  hope  he  will  not  refuse,  and  have  from  fear 
he  will  not  see  these  lines,  sent  them  to  several  of  our 
papers." 

LISB  ON.  Letters  from  the  Portuguese  capital  dwell  on 
ihafuroi-e  produced  at  the  Italian  Opera  by  the  dSuls  of 
Mnie.  Castellan  as  Amiiia,  and  of  Mr.  Swift,  the  English 
tenor,  as  EUivo,  in  the  Soimamhula.  Mr.  Swift  has  only 
been  in  London  as  a  concert-singer,  with  a  very  sympa- 
thetic tenor  voice.  He  w'as  a  pupil  of  Signor  Schira, 
who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  had  Miss  Louisa 
Pvne  and  Mario  studving  under  him. 


Ihertistrarate. 


THE    MUSICAL    FUND    SOCIETY 


R 


ESPECTFDLLY  inform  their  patrons  that  their  PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCES  will  commence  at  the 
STEAV  MUSIC   HAIiZi, 
On  MONDAY,  November  22tl,  in  the  Afternoon,  commencing 
at  3  o'clock.    There  will  be  a  Full  Dress  Rehearsal,  consisting 

INSTRUMENTAL  MTTSIC. 


PROGRAMME. 

PART  I. 

1.  Grand  Symphony,  No.  5,  (C  minor)— AlJegro— 

Andante  con  Sloto— Scherzo — Finale  Maestoso,    Beethoven 

PART  n. 

2.  Overture, Weber 

8.  Solo — (Como  Anglaise)  — Hungarian  Melody, 

with  Variations — Signor  De  Ribas. 
4    Quartette  —  Coucertante  —  VioUns  —  Messrs. 
Suck,  Eichler,  Weinz,  and  Endres 

5,  Solo— Flute— Mr  E.  Lehmann. 

6.  Overture— (by  request)— ie  Roi  (fYvetot,      .     ,     .  Adam 
Single  Admission,  25  cents.    Subscribers  will  be  admitted  as 

usual. 


In  the  EVENING,  commencing  at  7  1-2  o'clock,  there  will 
be  a  Full  Dress  Rehearsal,  consisting  of  SACRED  MUSIC,  for 
which 

THE  MUSICAL   EDUCATION    SOCIETY 
have  kindly  volunteered  their  services,  to  perform  Selections 
from  Ilaudel'tj  Oratorio,  "  The  Messiah." 

The  Solos  by  Miss  EM5IA  AVENTWORTD,  Miss  ABBY  0. 
TAYLOR,  Miss  MARY  T.  AVEBB,  Sliss  SARAH  HUMPHREY, 
Mr.  A.  AllTHUKSON,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  WOODMAN. 

Accompanied  by  a  Select  Orchestra  from  the  Musical  Fund 
Society. 

Admittance  to  the  Evening  Peifonaance,  25  cents.  Tickets 
at  Music  Stores,  &c. 


0="  The  Cour.se  of  Evening  Concerts  by  the  Musical  Fund 
Society,  will  commence  on  SATURDAY  EVENING,  the  4th  of 
December.    Six  Concerts  iu  the  Serie.i.    Admission  S2. 

Per  order,  JOS.  N.  PIERCE,  Sec'y. 
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Boston  Music  Hall. 

MADAME    SONTAG'S 

First  and  Only  appearance  this  Sea-son  in  a 

GRAND    ORATORIO  AND  SACRED  CONCERT. 

THE  pulilic  are  respectfully  informed  that  MADAME  HEN- 
RIETTE    SONTAG    and   the    HANDEL   AND    HAYDN 
SOCIETY  will  give,  on 

SUNDAY  EVBNTIVG,   NOVEMBER  31, 

AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 
ROSSINI'S    ORATORIO,   ''STABAT  MATEB." 

PRECEDED   BY  A 

GRAND  SACRED  CONCERT. 

On  which  occasion  they  will  be  assisted  by 

DIIiLE.  CAROLINE  tEHUIANIf, 
SIGNOR   BADIAIil, 

SIGNOR  POZZOLINI, 

SIGNOR  ROCCO,  and  the 
GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETT, 
largely  augmented. 

PEOGKAMME. 

PART   I. 

1.  Overture  to  Stabat  Mater, Mercadante 

By  ttie  combined  Orchestras. 

2.  Prayer  of  the  Dying, Donizetti 

Signor  CaSSAIlE  BADIALI. 

3.  Chorus— Glory  to  God, Handel 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETT. 

4.  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, Handel 

Madame  Heiiriette  Sontag. 

PAET   II. 

Rossini's  Grand  Oratorio  of  STABAT  MATER. 

1.  Introduction  and  Quartette. 

Madame  Henriette   Sontag, 
Mile.  LEHMANN,  Sigs.  BADIALI,  POZZOXlNI,  and  ROCCO. 

2.  Aria — Cujus  Animam. 

Signor  POZZOLINI. 

3.  Duett— Soprano  and  Contralto. 

Mme.  Sontag  and  Mile.  lieKmonn. 

4.  Aria — Pro  peccatis. 

Signor  BADIALI. 

5.  Quartette — Sancta  Mater. 

Madame  Henriette  Sontag, 
MUe.  LEHMANN,  Sigs.  BADIALI  and  KOCCO. 

6.  Cavatina — Fac  ut  portem. 

Mademoiselle  LEHMANN. 

7.  Aria — Inliammatus. 

'Madame  Hem-iette  Sontag. 

8.  Quartette — Quando  corpus. 

3Iadame  Henriette  Sontag, 
MUe.  LEHMANN,  Sig's.  BADIALI  and  POZZOLINI. 

9.  Finale — Fuga. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETT. 

Conductor,    ....    CARL  ECKERT. 
Leader,     .    .         .    .    Mr.  BERGMANN. 
Prices  of  Secured  Seats  — TWO  DOLLARS  and  ONE  DOL- 
LAR.    To  be  had  on  Saturday  at  the  Music  Store  of  Mr.  TVade, 
197  Washington  Street ;  on  Sunday  at  the  Tremont  House,  and 
in  the  evening  at  the  door. 

Notice. — The  front  seats  in  the  First  Balcony,  and  the  mid- 
dle seats  (400)  in  the  Parquette,  will  be  sold  at  $2;  to  all 
other  parts  of  the  Hall,  91. 
Doors  open  at  6  1-2 ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7  1-2. 

TSie  First  Subscription  Concert 

OF  THE 

GERMANIA    MUSICAL   SOCIETY, 

takes  place  on    Saturday,  K'ovem'bei*   S7tb)  at  the 
NEW  MUSIC  HALL, 

ASSISTED  BT 

Itladame  £:iiIS;£:  SISDS1VB17RG, 

Prima  Soprano  from  the  Opera  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenberg  Schwerin ; 
Herr  E.  KliEIW, 
From  the  Academy  of  Music  iu  Amsterdam  ; 
AIiFREO  JAEI.Ii,  and 

Madaine  CAROJ^INE  BAWDT,  Pianist. 
Single  Tickets,  50  cents  each.    For  sale  at  Messrs.  Reed's, 
Ditson's  and  AVade's,  three  days  previous. 

Subscribers  will  please  call  for  their  Tickets  at  Mr,  E.  H. 
Wade's.    No  Subscription  Tickets  issued  after  the  27th  inst. 

F.  F.  MiJLLER, 

DIRECTOR  OP  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church ;  ORGANIST  of  the  Handel  and  H,iydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Inquire  of  Messrs.  Reed   &  Co.,  No.  17  Tremont   Row, 
Boston.  ii7  tf 

D.   B.   NBWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  344  AVasllingtou  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10. tf_ 

JOSEPH  L.  BATES, 

No.  139  Wasliington  Street,  Boston. 

IaiPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCT 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stjitionery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  .and  Parasols. 

Articlesfor  Presents  — for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  UtiUty 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 
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fmim  MuBit  Ml 

THF  DTRECTORS  of  the  BOSTON   MUSIC    IIAT.L    ASSO- 
CIATION have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  pub- 
lic that  their  building  will  be  fini-^hed  and  opened  with  a 

MUSICAL    FESTIVAL, 
On  tlie  Evening  of*  November  SOtli. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  proreerls  of  the  Concert,  after  deduct- 
ing the  expenses,  sliall  be  applied  to  form  a  Fund,  which  at 
some  future  day  may  enable  them  to  furnish  the  Ilall  with  an 
OrRan  of  the  first  class. 

On  this  occasion  they  will  have  the  valuable  assistance  of 
the  following  Musical  Societies  of  Boston,  wlio  have  all  gener- 
ously otfered  their  aid : 

THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY, 

THE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  SOCIETY, 
THE  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY, 

THE  GERMAN lA  SERENADE  BAND. 
and  the  GERMANIA  LIEDERTAFEL. 
The  Directors  have  also  secured  the  services  of 

MME.  MARIETTA  ALBONI, 
SIG.  SANGIOVANNI, 
SIG.  ROVEHE,  and 
SIG.  ARDITI. 


PROeRAMME. 
Part    I. 

1.  Overture— ZatihPTjJote, Mozart. 

By  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY. 

2.  Chorus,  '  JIa]leluj;ih,'  from  '  Mount  of  Olives,'  Beethoven. 

By  H.^NDEL  AND  UAYDN  SOCIETY. 

S.  Song— Ca.«a  Diva, Bellini. 

MADAME   AliBOMI. 

4.  German  Part-Songs — 

a.  Nachttied, Lenz. 

b.  Der  Jailer  Abxckied,     ....   Mendelssohn. 
By  KREISSMANN'S  LIEDERTAFEL. 

5.  Polonaise  Concertante,  Gniss  an  das  Vaterland, 

composed  for  Orchestra  by     ...         .    .     Wittman. 
[Arranged  for  brass  music  by  G.  Schnapp.] 
By  GEKMANIA  SERENADE  BAND. 

6.  Canzone,  from  La  FiUe  du  Regiment,  "  Cias- 

cun  lo  dice," Donizetti. 

MADAME    AX.B01VI. 

7.  Chorus — *'  The  Ileavens  are  telling,"  from  the 

"  Creation," Haydn. 

UANIlEL  AND  IIAYDN  and  MUSICAL 
EDUCATION  SOCIETIES,  united. 

Part    II. 

8.  Overture  to  Oheron, Weber. 

By  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY. 

9.  Selections  from  the  Oratorio  of  '^  St.  Paul,"  Mendelssohn. 

Aria — "  Be  tbou  faithful,"  &c. 

By  MR.  ARTHURSON. 
Chorus — "  Happy  and  blest,"  &c. 

By  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

10.  Trio,  from  II  Barbiere,  "  Ah  quel  colpa,"  .     .     .    Rossini. 
Madame  AI.B01VI, 

Sig.  SABTGIOVANIVI,  and 
Sig.  ROVERE. 

11.  Andante,  from  Fifth  Symphony, Beethoven. 

By  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY. 

12.  Rondo  Finale,  from  Ctntrentola,  "Non  piu 

mesta," Rossini. 

MADAME   ALBOBfl. 

13.  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  the  "  Messiah,"     .    .    .    Handel. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  and  MUSICAL 
EDUCATION  SOCIETIES,  united. 

Conductor, Mr.  G.  J.  WEBB. 

Organist, Mr.  F.  -F.  MULLER. 

Conductor  of  Orchestra,      .    .    Mr.  AUGUST  FRIES 
The  price  of  Tickets  to  all  parts  of  the  Hall  has  been  fixed 
at  TIVO  DOLLARS. 
Doors  open  at  6  1-2  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7  1-2. 
A  diagram  of  the  Ilall,  showing  the  positions  of  the  seats, 
(which  are  all  numbered)  may  be  seen,  and  Tickets  procured, 
at  the  Ticket  Ofiice,  (entrance  from  Winter  Street,)  on  and 
after  Wednesday,  November  17th,  at  9  A.  M. 

LESSONS    IN    SINGING. 

JK.^  SAIjOMOXSECI  has  the  honor  to  announce  that, 
•  having  returned  to  the  city,  he  will  resume  his  profes.=!ion, 
and  receive  pupils  in  Singing  and  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice. 
Application  niny  be  made  at  the  United  dtates  Hotel,  or  at 
Mr.  Salomonski's  rooms,  No.  36  Oxford  Street.  4  tf 

Pianos  asid  Melodeoiis  to  I-et. 

OLIVER  DITSON. 

Music  Dealer,  115  ^Vasliingtoii  St.,  Boston, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphines, 
and  Iteed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

N.   D.    COTTON, 

IMPOKTEB  AND    DEALER  IN 

English,  Frencli,  and  American  Stationery, 

DE-'iWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremout  Ro^v,  Boston. 

•#*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 
16  tf 

MR.  J.  TRENKLE. 

RECENTLY  ARRIVED  FROM  GERMANY,  has  the  plea- 
sure to  inform  the  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  that  he 
VFiU  give  INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  PIANO-FORTE.  For 
terms  and  particulars,  inquire  at  Chickering's  and  Reed's 
music-stores.  4  4t 


MR.   OTTO   DRESEL 

PKOPOSES  to  give  FIVE  MUSICAL  ENTRKTAINMEXTS, 
one  each  month  during  the  months  of  December,  Janu- 
ary, February,  March,  and  April,  on  an  evening  to  be  named 
hereafter,  at  the  Koom  of  J.  Cuigkering,  Esq. 

The   Programmes  will  consi.-^t  of  Piano   Solos,  Piano  with 
acronipaninient  of  String  Instruments  and  Vocal  Mui-ic. 
Subscription  for  the  Series,  S^4      Tickets  transferable. 
The  following  Programme  for  the  First  Soiree  will  show  the 
nature  of  the  whole. 

PART  I. 

1 — TRTO   for  Piano,  Violin,  and  Violoncello,  composed  by 

0   Dresel 
2— OEKMAN  SONGS. 
3— SONATA  for  Piuno  Solo.    By  Beethoven. 

par;  II. 
4— nOMMAGB  A  HANDEL.     Duo  for  two  Pianos,  by  Mo- 

SCKELES.     Performed  by  Mr.  Jaell  and  Mr.  Dresel. 
5— VAKIATIONS  for  Piano  and  Violoncello,  by  Me.ndelssohn. 
6-GEKMAN  SONGS 
7— PIANO  SOLOS,  by  Chopin.  ii7  tf 

The  IfleiidelssolBBi  <^iisBBtette  Clwto 

RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  and 
its  virinity,  that  during  this  their  FOURTH  SEASON, 
they  intend  giving  a  series  of 

EIGHT    CHAMBER.    CONCERTS, 

to  take  place  regularly  once  a  fortnight,  on  the  most  suitable 
evening.  During  the  past  season  all  endciivors  have  been 
made  to  render  their  Library  complete,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  render  their  Concerts  worthy  the  support  and  pa- 
tronage of  all  lovers  of  Music. 

The  Club  are  happy  to  announce  that  they  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  distinguished  Vocalist, 

M'DLLE  CAROLINE  LEHMANN, 

FROM  THE  GRAND  OPERA  IN  COPENHAGEN, 

who  will  appear  in  their  Concert.-f  during  the  season.  They 
will  also  be  assisted  by  the  best  resident  and  foreign  talent 
available. 

Subscribers'  Tickets  for  the  Series,  Thrke  Dollars  each. 
Lists  may  be  found  at  all  the  Music  Stores  and  principal 
Hotels.  2  tf 

Boston  MMStca!  Fund  Society. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  respectfully  announce  to  the  Musical 
Public  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  that  the  SIXTH  SERIES 
OF  PUBLIC  PERFORMANCES  ivill  commence  at  the  ME- 
LODEON,  on   Friday,  Sept   17th,  at  3  o-c]ock,  P.  M. 

Packages  tif  Rehearsal  Tickets  of  four  each,  at  50  cents  per 
package,  and  Single  Tickets  at  25  cents  each,  may  be  obtained 
at  the  principal  Music  Stores  and  Hotels,  and  at  the  door  on 
the  afternoon  of  performance ;  also  Subscription  Tickets,  at 
S2  per  package  of  six  each  for  the  Concerts,  which  will  com- 
mence at  the  New  Music  Hall  as  soon  as  completed. 

Associate  Members  are  respectfully  notified  that  their  Tick- 
ets are  ready  for  delivery  at  No  4  Amory  Hall,  as  also  all  the 
Tickets  above  named.  Per  order, 

24  tf  JOS.  N.  PIERCE,  Sec'ij. 

Oernaania  Sereaia^e  Banid. 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  take  great  plea- 
sure in  announcing  that  their 

COTILLON    BAND 

ia  again  prepared  for  the  ensuing  Dancing  Season.  They  have 
also  added  all  the  popular  Songs  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn 
and  others,  to  their  extensive  Library  of  Concert  Music,  in 
order  to  accommodate  parties  whore  no  dancing  music  is 
required.  G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader^ 

6  tf  ,  364  Tremont  Street 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIANO   F©KTE    MAKUFACTUKER, 

334;  Wasliington   Street,  Bostou. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

H.   PERABEAU. 
PROFESSOR  OF   THE   PIANO -FOETE, 

Wo.   1  Jettersoa.  Place,   S.  Bennet  St. 
Mr.  Perabe.iu  will  spealc  German,  Frencti,  or  English,  to 
his  pupils  during  the  lessons,  if  desired. 

Boston,  Sept.  18.  24  Sm 

H.   S.   CUTLER, 
Organist  at  tlie  Cliurcli  of  the  Advent. 

ADDRESS  — (Care  of  A.  N.  JoiiMSON,)  Wo.  90  TrcmoMt 
Street,  Boston.  22  tf 

AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

TiGACHEBS    OF    BIUSIC, 

17  Franltliui  Place,  Boston. 

oct30  tf 

L.   H.    SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 
865  IVasJiingtoii  Street,  Boston. 

Oct.  16.  3m 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
PROPESSOK  OF  THE  PIANO -PORTE. 

ROOMS,  No.  1  Bulfinch,  corner  of  Court  Street.    Hours, 
from  12  to  2.    Letters  may  be  addressed  to  his  rooms,  or 
at  the  Revere  House.  25  tf 

HEIVS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 


A.  W.   FRENZEL, 
PROFESSOR     OF     MUSIC, 

Having  returned  to  the  city,  respectfully  announces  to  the 
musical  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  that  he  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive scholars  on  the  piano-forte. 

More  adviinced  scholars  he  will  accompany  on  the  violin  in 
select  pieces,  as  Sonatas,  &e.,  by  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, &c. 

Mr.  F.  refers  to  Gen.  Fessenden,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Dr. 
Child,  17  Tremont  Row,  and  the  Germania  Musical  SooiETr. 

Orders  may  be  Ipft  at  G.  P.  Reed's  music  store,  Tremont 
Row,  or  at  his  residence,  the  Adams  House,  Washington 
street.  ii64t 

VALUABLE    BOOKS    FOR    SINGING 
SOCIETIES. 

BOSTON  ACADEMY'S  Collection  of  Choruses. 
Compiled  by    L.  Mason.     Being  a  Collection  of  the  most 
popular  Chnrupes  by  the  great  masters,  designed  for  the  prac- 
tice of  Societies,  for  Concerts,  or  other  public  occasions      It 
contains  263  pi(g"S  quarto.     Price,  '^H  per  dozen.     Orchestral 
accompaniments  in  manuscript  furnished. 
THE  MORNING.     A  beautiful  and  brilliant  piece  for 
Concerts,  by   RIES.     23  pages,  quarto.    S4.5U  per  dozen. 
Orchestral  parts,  9r4. 
THE  POWER  OF  SONG.     For  the  same  purpose  and 
no  less  interesting,  consisting  of  Solo.**,  Duets,  and  Choruses. 
The  poetry  from   the  German  of  Schiller  ;  music  by  ItOM- 
EERG.    40  pages,  quarto.    Price,  $5  per  dozen.    Orchestra 
parts.  S5. 
THE  HARMONY  OF  THE  SPHERES.     A   de- 
lightful piece  of  music  for  Concerts      The  words  translated 
from  the  German,  by  3.  S.  Dwioht.     Music  by  Romberg. 
28  pages,  quarto      Price,  ®4.50  per  dozen.    Orchestra  parts, 
)!?5. 
THE   SEASONS.  (Spring  part,)  hy  IIatdn.    Being  one 
of  the  best  of  the  compositions  of  this  delightful  composer, 
and  a  most  effective  and  brilliant  concert  piece.    Price,  $6 
per  dozen.     Containing  48  pages,  quarto. 
ELIaJAH.    An  Oratorio,  by  Mendelssohn,    ■\yith  a  beauti- 
ful likeness  of  the  author.     This  masterpiece  of  the  great 
coQipo.>er  is  here  presented  in  a  convenient  and  substantial 
form,  and  sold  at  such  a  price  a-!  to  place  it  wirhiu  reach  of 
all.      "Elijah"   has  never  been    before   published  in   this 
country,  and  was  heretofore  to  be  had  only  at  a  great  cose, 
(9P10.)    It  is  now  offered  tn  the  public  for  ^2. 
This  Oratorio  has  always  been  considered  the  greatest  work 
of  its  immortal  author.     Tbe  stormy  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  great  Pro[)het.  presented  in  the  course  of  the  Oratorio,  in 
connection  with  the  dramatic  character  of  the  music  itself, 
reuder  it  exceedingly  interesting  and  attractive  to  an  audi- 
ence, whilst  the  character  of  f  he  music  affords  the  most  valu- 
able and  interestiog  practice  for  music  Societies  and  Associa- 
tions     Orchestra  parts,  ^15. 

YOtTNG  LADIES'  VOCAI*  CLASS  BOOK,  By 
George  James  Webb.  New,  Enlarged  and  Revised  Edition, 
for  the  u.se  of  Sennnaries  and  Music  Cla<:f:es.  Containing 
Systematic  Instructions  for  forming  and  training  the  ^'oice, 
and  suitable  Vocalizing  Exercises  and  Solfeggios,  together 
with  a  Collection  of  Sonss  for  one,  two,  three  and  f<jur 
voices.  Never  before  published.  160  pages,  quarto.  Price, 
$12  per  dozen. 

The  publisher  considers  this  the  best  work  yet  pubUshed, 
for  Adult  Classes  of  Yoaug  Ladies. 

Geo.  P.  Reed  &>  Co.,  Publishers, 

17   TREMONT  ROW,  BOSTON. 
%*    To  be  had  of  BILLINGS,  TAYLOR  &  AIKMAN,  5 
Park  Place,  New  York,  or  can  be  ordered  through  any  respect- 
able music  or  other  book  house  in  the  country.  iiG  tf 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 


Lefl  bloom-iiig-         a   -   lone, 


mmer,  Lefl  bloom-iiig- 

THIS  book  has  more  real  charms  to  all  lovers  of  good  old 
airs  and  sweet  ballads,  than  all  the  modern  Iniprovemeiits 
In  music,  sonnets,  songs  and  ballads,  which  have  been  in- 
vented, written  or  conjiu'ed  up,  for  the  last  fifth  of  a  century. 
— New  Orleans  Bnlletin. 

These  beautiful  sones  will  endure  imtil  music  itself  is  no 
move.— New  Orleans  Picayune. 

As  a  substantial  and  valuable  present  for  Christmas  and 
New  Year's,  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  \t.~Luuisville 
Journal. 

A  complete  and  elegant  book  for  the  parlor  and  piano.— J/«- 
sical  Review. 

Criticism  on  the  contents  is  superfluous.— ^smonfian. 

It  is  handsomely  got  out,  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  Moore, 
and  alTorded  at  a  marvellously  cheap  rate.— ^os(o7i  Courier. 

There  are  no  rough  parts,  no  Jar  to  create  a  discord,  notbfng 
to  mar  tbe  perfection  of  harmony;  but  all  ts  given  in  one 
continued  exuberance  of  sentiment  and  melody.— />Gy  Jioo/c. 

These  songs  move  tbe  tenderest  sympathies  of  human  nature, 
and  the  music  can  never  lose  its  attractions.— i/OW/ii;i«e  Euan- 
qclist. 

Moore's  Melodies  have  been  the  cradle  hymns  of  the  present 
generation,  and  the  sweet  echoes  of 

'*  The  liiirp  ilial  once  tlironijh  Tata's  halla 
Tlie  lovu  of  iniieic  shetl  "' 

will  thrill  the  breasts  of  the  children  of  the  future.— JTew 
York  Eveniny  Mirror. 

The  sale  of  this  work  has  been  imequalled  by  any  similar 
one  ever  published.    It  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  Italian, 
French  and  Russian.  iS'o  volume  of  music  issued  In  the  United 
States  has  been  so  freely  welcomed  or  so  much  In  demand. 
Published  by  OLIVER    DITSON, 

115  Wmihlnpton  Street,  Btiston. 

PjircE  tivo  dollars  ;  elegantly  embossed,  three  dollars. 

Sold  by  all  the  principal  Music  Dealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Cauada. 

RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  {8  lines.)  or  less,  first  inse.-tiou,      .    .  ®0.50 
"  "  "  each  additional  inser.     .25 
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"  "  each  additional  in  tertion,      .    .       50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  mon  hs  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  tioenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Beethoven  and  Prince  .Nicolas  Boris  Galitzin. 

Having,  already,  copied  from  tlie  London 
Musical  World  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Gazette 
Musicale  by  Prince  Nicolas  Boris  Galitzin,  accus- 
ing Mons.  Antome  Schindler,  the  author  of  a 
biography  of  Beethoven,  of  a  false  and  calum- 
nious statement  with  regard  to  certain  quartets 
composed  by  the  great  maestro  for  the  Prince, 
we  think  that  it  is  only  our  duty  to  insert  also  the 
following. 

Reply  of  Monsieur  Antoliie  Schindler  lo  the  Pro- 
testation of  Prince  Nicolas  Boris  Galitzin. 

Of  all  the  numerous  replies  that  I  have  been 
called  upon  to  make,  since  Beethoven's  death, 
either  concerning  him  personally  or  his  relations 
with  others,  the  present  one  appears  particularly 
likely  to  prove  important  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  it ;  and  I 
feel  happy  at  having  lived  long  enough  to  see 
this  mysterious  afi'aiv  of  the  quartets  made  the 
subject  of  discussion.  Unfortunately,  I  am 
obliged,  at  my  very  first  setting  out,  to  state  that 
the  all'air  has  been  rendered  still  more  obscure 
than  it  was,  by  what  the  Prince  has  published. 
The  noble  inhabitant  of  Ukraine  has  made  it 
more  complicated  than  ever.  This  will  prevent 
my  answer  being  as  short  as  I  might  otherwise 
have  wished,  and  will  oblige  me  to  trespass  a 
little  upon  your  space. 

Whoa,  a  short  time  after  the  inauguration  of 
Beethoven's  monument  at  Bonn,  in  184.5,  Prince 
Galitzin  was  pleased  to  publish,  in  a  Parisian 
political  paper,  a  long  description,  which  he 
signed  at  full  length,  of  his  written  relations  with 
Beethoven  and  with  the  quartets  which  the  latter 
composed  for  him,  I,  as  well  as  the  Viennese 


lawyer,  Dr.  Bach,  senior,  whom  the  illustrious 
comjjossr  had  himself  named  executor  to  his  will 
—  I,  as  well  as  he,  I  repeat,  expected  that,  at 
last,  some  trifling  ray  of  light  would  clear  up  the 
money  transactions  in  question,  to  which  Bee- 
thoven had,  when  dying,  especially  called  his 
executors'  attention.  But  our  hopes  were  vain  ; 
nothing  followed  this  statement,  the  author  of 
which  did  not  then  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
great  man's  feelings  of  honor  and  delicacy  were 
not  on  a  level  with  his  genius  —  an  accusation 
against  him  which  is  as  ignoble  and  brutal  as  it  is 
unmerited  by  Beethoven,  and  one  which  we  must 
all  have  been  astonished  at  reading  in  the  Prince's 
protestation,  that  appeared  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift 
fur  Musik  (Leipzig)  of  the  6th  August,  and  in 
the  letter  dated  6th  July,  and  which  the  Prince 
addressed  to  me. 

Another  person  in  his  place  (although  not  a 
prince),  who  had  heard  nothing  of  what  had 
been  printed  in  Germany  for  the  last  four  and 
twenty  years,  as,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
is  the  Prince's  case,  who,  even  before  Beethoven's 
death,  quitted  St.  Petersburgh  to  join  the  army 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  since  that  time  has  resided 
in  one  of  the  most  remote  provinces  of  European 
Russia, — another  person,  I  say,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, would  first  have  had  the  prudence 
to  iuc|uire  what  was  the  real  state  of  matters 
which  concerned  himself,  before  publishing  in 
Germany  and  France  —  perhaps  in  Russia  and 
Turkey  —  a  tissue  of  errors,  accusing  me,  at 
hap-hazard,  of  calumny.  Prince  Galitzin  forgets 
himself,  in  La  Gazette  Musicale,  so  far  as  to  sus- 
pect the  German  editors  of  wishing  to  protect 
and  shield  me  from  him. 

He  is  old,  they  said  ;  let  us  wait  till  he  is  dead  ! 
Such  are  the  dreams  of  the  noble  Lord  of  Ukraine, 
and  such  his  ideas  of  the  German  Press.  I  can 
easily  understand  that  it  is  beneath  his  dignity  to 
degrade  himself  so  low  as  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion with  a  Schindler,  "  of  whom  he  never  heard, 
and  with  whose  work  he  is  made  acqtiainted." 
To  calm  his  mind,  which  I  have  so  audaciously 
disturbed,  I  beg  to  submit  to  the  Prince's  consid- 
eration the  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page.*  This 
august  MecEEuas  of  the  Arts  must  not  be  allowed 
any  longer  to  remain  in  ignorance  as  to  who  is 
the  author,  unfortunately  so  obscure  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  of  Beethoven's  Biography  ;  he 
must  be  informed  that,  during  a  great  number  of 
years,  no  one  was  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  great  musician  as  myself;  for  which  reason, 
in  the  matter  at  ijsue,  I  was  not  only  obliged  to 

*  In  the  Gazette  3fusicale  Universelle  de  Berlin,  1827, 
No.  30,  under  the  Iiead  of  Vienna,  for  the  month  of  May, 
is  the  following  notice :  — 

"  *  *  *  Hummel  took  his  farewell  of  iis  at  the 
Josephstadt  Theatre,  in  a  concert,  which  in  conformity 
with  a  previous  agreement  was  for  the  benefit  of  Mons. 
Schindler,  formerly  the  conductor  there.  Mons.  Schind- 
ler was,  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  foith- 
ful  Pylades  of  our  late  Beethoven ;  for  years  past,  ho 
managed  all  his  domestic  mattei-s,  and  remained  at  his 
side  until  he  breathed  his  last.  Believing  that  he  would 
recover,  Beethoven  wished  to  prove  his  gratitude  by  a 


cite  myself  as  referee,  but  also  as  ocular  and  au- 
ricular witness  of  what  I  advanced. 

The  passage,  however,  in  the  Prince's  letter  to 
me,  which  excited  my  astonishment  the  most,  was 
the  following :  — 

"  But  my  dealings  with  Beethoven  cost  me 
more  than  five  hundred  ducats.  How  and  in 
what  way  ?  You  will  know  this  when  I  publish 
all  the  circumstances,  and  all  the  particulars,  of 
my  relations  with  Beethoven.  I  shall  publish 
this  account  with  the  greatest  repugnance,  be- 
cause I  shall  there  prove  that  the  great  man's 
feelings  of  honor  and  delicacy  were  not  on  a 
level  with  his  genius." 

Such  are  the  Prince's  words.  All  those  who 
honor  Beethoven,  must,  I  am  sure,  be  as  impatient 
as  I  am  myself  for  the  publication  of  this  account, 
in  which,  doubtless,  the  princely  feelings  of  honor 
and  delicacy  will  not  be  wanting.  It  must  be 
proved,  however,  that  the  sum  mentioned  regards 
Beethoven  ^;e)-iOrtf(Hy,  and  not  some  one  or  other 
of  his  relations.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  any 
money  beyond  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  ducats  demanded  by  Beethoven  does 
not  concern  us. 

As  I  have  no  hopes  of  attaining  the  age  of 
Methuselah,  it  is,  especially  for  myself,  very  im- 
portant that  this  matter,  which  the  Prince  has 
rendered  so  obscure,  should  be  satisfactorily 
cleared  up  ;  to  which  end,  the  discovery  of  the 
Prince's  letters  to  Beethoven,  in  1824,  might  con- 
tribute something.  The  reader  will  perceive, 
that  the  honor  of  the  man  who  deser\'ed  so  well 
of  all  musicians,  and  who  was  to  me  personally  a 
paternal  master  and  friend,  was  at  stake.  When 
I  am  gone,  who  ought,  who  could,  repel  any  sus- 
picion to  which  he  might  then  be  exposed  ? 

In  1839,  when  I  began  Beethoven's  Biography, 
I  had  left  Vienna  several  jears,  and  was,  con- 
sequently, obliged  to  obtain  much  of  my  informa- 
tion by  letters,  to  which,  strange  to  say.  Dr.  Bach 
alone  was  able  to  reply.  All  that  I  could  glean 
from  the  recollections  of  those  who  formerly,  as 
well  as  myself,  had  frecpient  dealings  with  Bee- 
thoven, was  simply  this:  —  He  had  resided  at 
Vienna.  In  reply  to  my  question  concerning  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  ducats,  still  remain- 
ing due  by  Prince  Galitzin,  Dr.  Bach  replied, 
that  the  matter  was  not  yet  settled,  and  that  he 
could  not  succeed  in  discovering  the  Prince's 
retreat.  At  the  same  time,  he  strongly  recom- 
mended me  to  publish  this  extraordinary  case,  as 
well  as  a  general  account  of  all  the  quartets  dm*- 

new  composition  which  was  to  be  executed  for  the  first 
time  on  the  occasion.  When,  however,  he  perceived 
that  destiny  willed  it  otherwise,  he  bequeathed  this  duty 
to  Hummel,  whom  he  again  besought,  during  liis  last 
moments,  to  pay  this  debt  of  grathude  to  his  friend,  who 
had  dways  been  so  generous  and  so  devoted.  Hummel 
promised,  with  a  broken  heart,  to  do  so,  and  he  deferred 
his  departure  to  fulfil  this  sacred  promise,"  &c. 

The  manner  in  which  Beethoven,  when  djnng,  took 
leave  of  the  author  of  this  reply  is  also  preserved  in  the 
Gazette  Musicale  Universelle  d&Leipzig,  182',  No.  22,  and 
in  the  Vienna  papers  of  the  same  period. 
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ing  more  than  three  years,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
disagreeable  consequences,  among  which  was  the 
request  for  assistance,  which  Beethoven  made  to 
the  London  Philharmonic,  and  which  was  so 
strongly  censured  at  Vienna.* 

In  spite  of  this,  all  these  disagreeable  conse- 
quences are  not  in  my  book  !  The  reader  finds 
no  mention  of  the  bitter  grief  which  the  great 
master  felt  on  account  of  the  opinions  expressed 
concerning  the  last  productions  of  his  mind; 
neither  is  there  any  allusion  to  the  fact,  that  Bee- 
thoven's old  friend,  C.  Bernard,  left  him,  because 
this  old  friend  was  in  the  minority  with  myself, 
on  the  deliberations  which  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  1824,  when  Beethoven  had  submitted 
to  our  consideration  the  question: — After  the 
first  performance,  which  will  shortly  come  off,  of 
the  Ninth  Symphony,  and  of  the  Missa  Solem- 
nis,  ought  I  to  write  quartets  or  finish  the 
Tenth  Symphony,  and  then  the  oratorio  of 
The  Victory  of  the  Croxs,  the  words  for  which 
were  written  by  C.  Bernard,  and  both  of  which 
were  already  sketched  out  ?  It  is  to  this  fact  that 
we  must  attribute  the  reason  of  Bernard's  never 
consenting  to  publish  any  memoir  of  Beethoven, 
which  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  The  majority 
who  decided  for  the  composition  of  the  quartets, 
was  composed  of  Mons.  Shuppanzigh,  and  his 
brother  quartet  players  (the  reason  is  very  evi- 
dent,) To  these  must  be  added  Beethoven's 
brother,  John,  who  was  a  chen\st  and  druggist. 
The  latter  thought  he  saw  in  f  e  Prince's  letters 
indications  of  rich  mines  of  guld  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neva,  and  contributed  more  than  all  the  rest 
to  the  determination  ultimately  arrived  at.  We 
shall  presently  perceive  how  this  person,  in  the 
dedication  prefixed  to  the  Op.  124,  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  manner  of  judging  everything,  was  in 
the  habit  of  exerting  his  influence  on  Beethoven. 

To  what  I  have  here  stated,  I  will  add,  that 
before  the  publication  of  my  book,  I  sent  the 
manuscript  of  the  third  period,  containing  the 
affair  of  Prince  Galitzin,  to  Doctor  Bach,  for 
him  to  look  it  through.  He  sent  it  back  with  a 
few  additions,  and  praised  my  moderation,  not 
only  in  the  matter  in  question,  but  in  several 
others,  which  he  himself  had  been  charged  to 
manage,  and  for  which,  if  necessary,  'he  was 
ready  to  answer.  Before  the  second  edition  of 
my  book  appeared  (in  184.5),  I  wrote  and  asked 
him  whether  anything  new  had  turned  up  with 
regard  to  Prince  Galitzin.  His  answer  was: — 
No.  This  distinguished  and  respected  lawyer 
died  at  Vienna,  in  1847.  At  present  there  is  in 
that  city  only  one  single  man  alive  who  was  inti- 
mate with  Beethoven  during  the  years  182.5  and 
1826.  This  person  is  Mons.  Charles  Holz,  who 
was  employed  in  the  public  treasury  of  the  Diet 
of  Lower  Austria,  and  who  has  been  cited  as  a 
witness  in  the  matter  under  consideration.  The 
testimony  of  Mons.  Holz  is  the  most  important, 
since,  being  a  member  of  Schuppanzigh's  cele- 
brated quartet,  he  was  particularly  connected 
with  Beethoven,  both  in  business  matters  and 
also  in  those  merely  requiring  his  advice.  He 
also  rendered  him,  very  frequently,  assistance  in 
financial  matters. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  evidence  of  this  wit- 
ness, which  was  transmitted  to  me  as  early  as  the 
23d  of  August,  by  Mons.  Aloys  Fuchs,  who  said 
to  me  in  his  letter  : — 

Mons.  Holz  affirms,  1st.  '  That  your  statement 
of  the  facts  connected  with  the  transmission  of 
the  qua,rtets  to  the  Piussian  is  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  truth. 

"  2iL  That  he  (Mons.  Holz,)  never  heard  of 
the  sum  agreed  on  having  been  received  for  any 
of  the  quartets  save  the  first,  and  that  he  knows 
what  measures  Beethoven  had  to  take  in  Russia 
in  order  to  obtain  this  sum,  and  he  often  com- 
plained to  him  (Mons.  Holz,)  that  the  other 
sums  never  came  to  hand. 

"Furthermore,    Mons.    Holz    remarks,    that 

*  I  here  requ'.-st  the  reader's  permission  to  remark 
that  The  Life,  of  Beethoven,  which  was  published  in  two 
vohimes  in  Loudon  hi  1841,  was  a  literal  translation  of 
my  book  on  Beethoven  (with  the  exception  of  the  intro- 
duction which  is  omitted)  although  on  the  title-page 
there  is  no  name  save  that  of  iUoscheles,  who  figures  as 
"I  i\    editor.  ° 


knowing  exactly  the  state  of  Beethoven's  finan- 
ces, he  must  necessarily  have  noticed  the  arrival 
of  such  a  sum  (one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
ducats.") 

This  declaration  therefore  informs  us,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  we  already  know,  that  Beethoven 
was  obliged  to  take  measures  to  obtain  the  pay- 
ment of  his  first  cjuartet,  a  fact  which  had  pre- 
viously escaped  me.  Wliat  can  we  now  think  of 
the  truth  of  the  Prince's  statement,  when  he 
asserts  that,  as  early  as  the  year  1822,  he  had 
already  forwarded  Beethoven  fifty  ducats  for  the 
first  quartet?  With  regard  to  the  payment  of 
this  sum,  the  Prince  then  adds:  —  "I  received 
an  answer  from  Beethoven,  whose  thanks  knew 
no  bounds  at  my  readiness  in  paying  for  a  work 
that  was  not  even  begun."  What!  did  the 
proud  artist,  who  never  proved  false  to  his  prin- 
ciples, in  his  dealings  with  the  ai'istocracy,  do 
this?  Did  he  bow  so  low  before  the  Russian 
Prince,  that  his  thanks  for  a  few  ducats  knew  no 
bounds  ?  This  is  incredible  !  Some  of  the  pub- 
lic prints,  and  even  the  Gazette  Musicale  du 
Rhin,  have  received  this  statement  of  the  Prince 
as  true.  May  they  still  retract  and  maintain  the 
honor  of  Beethoven  inviolate  in  this  affair,  as 
well  as  in  all  similar  ones! 

We  know  very  well  that  the  negociations  with 
the  Russian  Prince  did  not  commence  before  the 
spring  of  1824  (even  if  a  letter  had  come  to 
hand  as  early  as  1822,)  since  his  propositions 
were  communicated  to  me.  The  first  quartet. 
Op.  127,  was  written  during  the  summer  of  1824, 
and  forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg  the  following 
autumn.  Whoever  states  that  he  paid  Beetho- 
ven before  having  received  the  work  he  had 
ordered,  offers  a  gross  insult  to  his  honor.  Bee- 
thoven never  accepted  any  payment  in  advance. 
None  of  his  publishers  can  say  that  he  did  so. 
Is  it  then  likely  that  he  should  have  consented  to 
do  so  from  a  stranger,  and  that  actually  two 
years  before  commencing  the  work  ? 

Two  letters  addressed  by  Beethoven  to  his 
publisher,  Mons.  C.  F.  Peters,  of  Leipzig,  and 
printed  in  No.  21  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  filr 
Miisik,  in  1837,  prove  in  what  manner  the  illus- 
trious composer  was  in  the  habit  of  receivinn- 
money  for  his  works.  He  wi-ites  as  follows,  on 
the  3d  of  August,  1822:  "  All  can  be  delivered 
before  the  15th  of  this  month.  I  await  your  or- 
ders on  the  matter,  and  shall  not  use  your  bill  of 
exchange."  On  the  31st  March,  1823,  he  again 
writes  :  —  "  Do  not,  as  a  genera!  rule,  forward 
me  the  money  before  you  have  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  work  is  already  sent  off."  This 
was  his  invariable  principle  in  business.  I  omit 
the  facts  connected  with  the  second  and  third 
quartets.  They  will  be  known  soon  enough  in 
the  action  for  libel  with  which  the  Prince  tlireat- 
ens  me,  if  I  do  not  immediately  retract  what  I 
have  stated.  This  trial  may,  at  any  rate,  furnish 
a  rich  fund  of  piquant  anecdotes  for  the  next 
biographer  of  Beethoven. 

In  his  German,  as  well  as  his  French  protesta- 
tion, the  Prince  refers  to  the  banking-house  of 
Henikstein  and  Co.,  of  Vienna;  he  adds  ex- 
pressly in  his  French  protestation  :  —  "  The  in- 
credulous can  ask  to  see  the  receipt  in  Beetho- 
ven's own  hand  in  the  banking-house  of  Henik- 
stein and  Co.,  of  Vienna,  and  obtain  the  corrob- 
orated testimony  of  Mons.  Charles  Beethoven 
himself,  in  the  Josephstadt  Fauboug,  at  Vienna." 

I  acted  up  to  this  notice,  and  cited  the  te,xt 
word  for  word.  Messieurs  Henikstein  and  Co.'s 
answer,  bearing  date  the  4th  September,  runs  as 
follows :  — "  In  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
Prince  Galitzin,  they  had  given  the  latter,  some 
time  ago,  all  the  explanation  desired  in  this  affair 
of  Beethoven,  and  that,  consequently,  all  they 
could  do  was  to  refer  me  to  the  Prince,  -who  ti.^as 
the  only  person  capable  of  explaining  the  real 
state  of  matters  !  " 

Excellent !  The  Prince  refers  "  the  incredu- 
lous "  to  the  banker,  and  the  latter  refers  them, 
in  his  turn,  to  the  Prince.  Mons.  C.  Beethoven, 
too,  resides  no  longer  in  Vienna.  Where  does 
he  reside?  This  is  more  than  Messrs.  Fuchs 
and  Holz  know.  However,  what  can  this  neph- 
ew of  Beethoven  know  or  say,  seeing  that  during 
the  last  years  of  his   uncle's  life,  he   was  only 


rarely  near  him,  and,  at  the  period  of  his  death, 
as  well  as  many  years  afterwards,  was  in  the 
army  and  absent  from  Vienna. 

At  jiresont  all  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is  to 
answer  the  following  question,  put  forward  by  the 
noble  lord  of  Karkoft'  (in  his  German  protesta- 
tion) as  his  strongest  point:  —  "If  Beethoven 
had  any  cause  of  complaint  against  me,  why  did 
he  dedicate  to  me,  after  the  quartets,  and  without 
my  desiring  or  even  knowing  it,  the  overture. 
Op.  124?"  This  dedication  was  written  about 
the  middle  of  1825,  before  the  second  quartet 
was  finished,  and  before  Beethoven  could  have 
any  notion  of  what  awaited  him  in  connection 
with  these  same  quartets.  It  was  written  at  this 
period,  because  Schott,  the  music-publisher  of 
Mayence,  wished  to  hasten  the  publication  of 
Beethoven's  works  (among  which  was  this  over- 
ture) which  he  had  bought  in  1825,  and  thus  all 
the  titles  of  the  different  works  had  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  their  proper  order.  Moreover,  this 
dedication  was  written  at  the  pressing  desire  of 
Beethoven's  brother  John.  We  have  already 
explained  the  reason  of  this  desire  on  his  part. 
Tlie  maestro  acceded,  in  order  to  escape  further 
annoyance.  The  title  of  this  work  ought  rather 
to  have  been,  "  Overture  composed  by  L.  van 
Beethoven,  and  dedicated  to  So-and-So  by  John 
van  Beethoven,  chemist  and  druggist."  This 
production  (on  which  Mons.  de  Lenz  in  his 
work,  Beethooen  or  J.  his  three  styles,  has  copious- 
ly commented)  vas,  as  is  well  known,  written  for 
the  opening  of  the  Josephstadt  Theatre  in 
Vienna.  On  that  occasion — 30th  October,  1822, 
— I  had  the  honor  of  being  with  Beethoven  at 
the  head  of  the  orchestra,  and  was  introduced 
by  him  into  a  new  artistic  career.  This  over- 
ture was  printed  in  the  month  of  January,  1S26, 
and  the  first  quartet.  Op.  127,  in  December, 
1826,  a  whole  year  after  it  had  been  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg.  Thus  was  fulfilled  the  condition  on 
which  the  Prince  insisted,  namely,  '  his  desire  to 
be  the  sole  possessor  of  each  of  the  quartets  an 
entire  year  before  they  were  delivered  to  the 
public' 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  the  reader  that 
wo  are  all  impatiently  looking  forward  to  the 
Prince's  explanations.  May  they  be,  in  every 
point,  satistactory,  so  that  there  may  be  no  stain 
on  the  honor  of  any  of  the  parties  implicated  in 
the  transaction.  May  it  be  proved  that  this  dis- 
pute is  only  to  be  attributed  to  a  concatenation 
of  circumstances  and  chances,  or  perliaps  to  the 
great  distance  which  separates  the  persons  inte- 
rested in  the  Ciuestion — but,  then,  what  of  the 
500  ducats ! 

Antoine  Schindler. 


Temperament. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Music. 

"  T.  H."  takes  exception  to  the  perfect  intona- 
tion doctrines  of  your  leai'ued  correspondent 
"  E.  H.,"  on  the  ground  that  the  best  violinists 
(as  he  believes)  sharp  their  major  thirds  in 
cheerful  music  and  flat  them  in  sombre  passages. 
Now  "  T.  H."  is  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the 
practice  of  the  best  violinists ;  as  he  might  have 
inferred  from  the  well  known  antipathy  of  such 
artists  to  instruments  of  fixed  tempered  scales, 
like  the  common  organ.  His  own  ears,  he  con- 
fesses, are  poor.  On  examination,  he  will  find 
the  authority  on  which  he  made  the  statement 
equally  fallible. 

But  let  us  admit  the  alleged  fact  to  be  true, 
and  also  the  suppressed  inference  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  best  violinists  is  a  model  of  musical 
excellence.  How  does  all  this  go  to  sustain  tem- 
perament? Where  is  the  analogy  between  the 
sliding  major  thirds  of  the  violinist — now  sharp 
in  cheerful  music,  now  flat  in  sombre  passages — 
and  the  stationary,  immovable,  unrelenting  major 
thirds  of  equal  temperament,  two-thirds  of  a 
comma  sharp  in  every  instance,  whether  cheerful 
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or  sombre  music  ?  What  could  be  more  grating 
to  the  musical  sense,  in  a  dirge,  for  instance, 
than  to  hear  the  organ  grinding  out  its  sharp 
major  thirds,  when — according  to  "  T.  H." — the 
character  of  the  music  requires  them  to  be  Jlat. 
Yet  all  tempered  instruments  with  only  twelve 
sounds  in  the  octave  are  tied  up  to  this  single 
major  third — and  that  a  false  one — and  have  no 
resource  by  which  to  vary  the  monotonous  dis- 
cord. We  kindly  suggest  to  "  T.  H."  to  put  his 
defence  of  Temperament  on  different  grounds. 

"  T.  H."  explains  in  your  last  number  that  by 
a  flat  major  tbii'd  he  does  not  mean  one  flatter 
than  the  perfect  interval,  but  flatter  than  the 
sharp  third,  that  is — if  we  can  comprehend  a 
musical  nomenclature  so  unusual  and  ambiguous 
— ayZn^sharp  major  third.  Whether  he  intends 
to  apply  the  same  explanation  to  what  he  calls 
the  sharp  third,  he  has  not  yet  informed  us. 

But  leaving  "  T.  H."  to  employ  such  musical 
terms  as  he  pleases,  provided  he  will  accompany 
them  with  such  explanations  that  we  can  com- 
prehend them,  we  have  a  word  to  say  on  his 
original  statement  as  we  now  understand  it. 
That  violinists  play  their  major  thirds  flatter  than 
the  thirds  of  the  organ  and  piano  forte,  is  very 
true ;  but  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  "  T.  H."  what  these  flat-sharp  thirds 
are.  Why  they  are  simply  the  perfect  thirds, 
such  as  the  true  theory  of  music  demands,  such 
as  the  perception  of  every  good  violinist  only  is 
satisfied  with.  Such  as  the  "  Euharmonio  Organ  " 
gives.  W.  F.  P. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Music. 

Your  correspondent  "  T.  H."  has  answered 
my  first  question  by  a  statement  more  indefinite, 
if  possible,  than  was  his  first  proposition.  He 
says :  "  as  much  as  the  ear  of  the  player  or 
singer  demands."  In  illustration  of  this  propo- 
sition, which  I  consider  inadmissible,  let  us  sup- 
pose an  orchestra  composed  of  the  usual  variety 
of  instruments.  Two  violinists  are  playing  from 
the  same  notes,  and  it  becomes  necesssary  for 
them  to  play  a  note  which  stands  in  the  relation 
of  a  major  third  in  the  harmony.  One  of  them 
receives  no  sounds  as  agreeable  to  his  ear,  unless 
tempered  according  to  the  system  of  equal  tem- 
perament— major  thirds  two-thii-ds  of  a  comma 
sharp — bis  ear  demands  this  to  make  the  third 
seem  right  to  him.  The  other  player  has  culti- 
vated his  ear  under  the  mean  tone  system,  in 
which  the  thirds  are  perfect.  It  must  be  evident 
even  to  "  T.  H."  that  if  both  follow  the  demands 
of  their  ears,  discord  will  be  the  result. 

In  regard  to  the  second  part  of  my  inquiry : 
I  infer  that  "  T.  H.,"  from  his  own  definition, 
means  a  perfect  third  when  he  uses  the  expres- 
sion flat,  "  in  reference  to  the  tone  which  is 
already  sharper  than  a  true  third."  He  hkes 
the  effect  of  the  interval  so  long  as  it  is  not 
called  by  its  true  name.  In  this  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  us.  When  "  T.  H."  makes  up 
his  mind  about  '•  a  third  that  is  flatter  than  a  per- 
fect third,"  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  inform 
us  in  what  system  of  temperament  he  will 
classify  it '? 

If  music  is  monotonous  unless  out  of  tune, 
why  take  so  much  pains  to  secure  the  opposite 
of  this  in  church  choirs  ?  Surely  "  T.  H."  will 
not  contend  for  this  ?  Did  he  never  enjoy  the 
delight  of  singing  in  harmonized  pieces  without 
instrumental  accompaniment,  and  feel  in  his  soul 


that  music  was  indeed  a  heavenly  thing  ?  If  he 
never  has,  let  me  tell  him  that  there  is  a  great 
pleasure  yet  for  him  to  learn.  w.  E. 


MINSTREL'S    SONG. 

FKOM  THE  GEKMAN  OF  E.  GEIBEL. 

Aiid  tho'  between  me  and  my  love 

Ye  place  hill,  vale  and  river, 
My  song  hath  wings,  nor  from  my  dove 

Can  ye  divide  me  ever. 
A  minstrel  I,  whom  all  do  know 

In  country  and  in  city ; 
Henceforth  I'll  sing,  where'er  I  go. 
This  one  and  only  ditty : 

/  love  thee,  J  love  thee,  dearest, 

Sweet  burthen  of  all  my  rhymes, 
I  greet  thee  ivWi  love  sincerest 
A  thousand,  thousand  times. 

And  when  I  roam  the  leafy  wood 

Where  finch  and  onsel  flitter. 
They'll  catch  my  song,  the  birdling  brood. 

And  it  abroad  they'll  twitter. 
And  on  the  heath  the  wind  will  hear, 

And  spread  his  wings  to  wander; 
Sirift  over  the  stream  ray  song  he'll  bear. 
And  over  the  hills  away  yonder: 
i  love  thee,  1  love  thee,  dearest. 

Sweet  hurihen  of  all  my  rhymes  I 
I  greet  thee  with  love  sincerest 
A  thousand,  thousand  times. 

J.  s.  D. 

1^1 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

THANKSGIVING  HYMN. 

We  give  thanks  to  thee.  Ruler  of  earth  and  skies ! 
To  thy  strength  in  our  weakness  we  lift  our  eyes : 
We  the  children  of  toil,  we  the  sons  of  the  clod. 
We  praise  tliee,  we  bless  thee,  we  give  thanks  to  thee, 
0  God! 

Like  the  wind-driven  clouds,  fly  the  centuries  on : 
Like  the  waves,  ages  break  at  the  base  of  tliy  thi'one : 
Man  returneth  again  to  the  dust  he  has  trod ; 
Thou  only  remainest  unchanging,  0  God ! 

For  thy  gifts  irnrequited,  unceasing,  untold, 

Than  rain-drops  more  countless,  more  priceless  than 

gold; 
For  the  love  that  still  spareth  thy  chastening  rod 
We  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  give  thanks  to  thee, 

0  God! 

0  Bountiful!  Merciful!  Father  of  all! 
0  spurn  not  our  prayer,  be  not  deaf  to  our  call ; 
Thy  continuous  blessings  still  scatter  abroad, 
And  we'll  praise  thee,  we'll  bless  thee,  we'll  give 
thanks  to  thee,  0  God ! 


Gleanings  from  German  Musical  Papers. 

It  is  a  curious  peculiarity  of  Aubek,  that  he 
hardly  ever  attends  the  performance  of  one  of 
his  own  operas.  "  Why  go  to  the  theatre,"  he 
asks  ;  "  I  know  the  music  already,  and  I  should 
only  render  myself  uncomfortable  by  going,  in 
case  the  performance  was  not  equal  to  my  in- 
tentions." 

Among  the  valuable  orchestral  pieces  of  the 
last  two  years  may  be  reckoned  Beethoven's 
"  Sonata  Pathetique."  This  magnificent  com- 
position, a  work  of  the  great  master's  younger 
days,  was  instrumented  by  Kapellmeister  Schin- 
delmeirser,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  and  pro- 
duced there  at  a  concert  in  March  last  year. 
"  The  adaptation  of  this  distinguished  sonata  for 
a  grand  orchestra,"  says  a  German  writer,  "  could 
only  be  undertaken  by  a  musician,  who  was  con- 
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f  dent  of  his  ability  to  enter  fully  info  the  pecu- 
liar course  of  Beethoven's  ideas,  in  a  manner 
beyond  that  of  mere  imitation.  This  has  Schin- 
delmeisser  done  to  an  extent  truly  wonderful." 
May  we  not  hope  some  time  or  other  to  hear 
this,  and  also  the  orchestral  arrangement  of  the 
"Marcia  Funebre"  from  the  A\)  Sonata,  from 
our  own  Boston  orchestra  ? 

Statistics  of  the  Royal  Opera  in  Ber- 
lin. Between  October  1,  1851,  and  March  30, 
1852,  the  following  Operas  were  performed. 

Gluck,  .     .     .     Iphigenia, 2  times. 

Mozart,      .     .    Figaro,   ......  2  " 

Zauberjidie,      ....  1  " 

Don  Juan, 4  " 

Weber,      .     .     Oberon 2  " 

Freisehiitz, 5  " 

Enryanthe, 3  " 

B«ethoven,     .     Fidelia, 3  " 

Lorzing,     .     .     Czar  and  Zimmerman,  .  1  " 

Mendelssohn,     Seimhehr, 2  " 

Meyerbeer,    .    Prophet, %  " 

Robert  the  Devil,  .     .     .  3  " 

Camp  in  Silesia,   ...  3  " 

Dorn,    .     .     .    Der  Schoffe  von  Paris,  .  4  " 
Duke  of  Saxe 

Coburg,      .     Casilda, 2  " 

Flotow,     .     .     Martha, 3  " 

Sophia  Catharine,      .     .  1  " 

Boildieu,  .     .     La  Dame  Blanche,    .     .  3  " 

Jolm  of  Patis,      ...  2  " 

Auber,      .     .     Ifaurer 2  " 

Cherubini,    .     Die  Wassertrager,     .     .  2  " 

Spontini,  .     .     Olimpia, 8  " 

Belhni,      .     .     I  Capulctti,  4-c.      .     .     .  6  " 

Norma, 1  " 

Donizetti,      .     VElisir  d'amore,  .     .     .  2  " 

Lucrezia, 5  " 

Marie, 4  " 

Eossini,      .     .     II  Barhiere,      ....  4  " 

In  all,  82  performances,  and  all  in  the  German 

language,  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  Berliners 

that   even   if   the    singing    loses    somewhat  in 

smoothness  in  the  Italian  opera,  the  loss  is  more 

than  compensated  by  being  in  the  mother  tongue 

of  the  audience.     The  houses  during  the  whole 

season,  with  few  exceptions,  were  exceedingly 

well  filled. 

Among  the  composers  of  the  Prussian  capital 
is  a  young  lady  by  the  name  of  Emilie  Mayer. 
At  a  concert  in  the  large  saloon  of  the  royal 
theatre  in  Berlin  last  season,  with  the  exception 
of  a  violin  solo  of  Vieuxtemps,  all  the  music 
performed  was  by  her.  This  consisted  of  a 
string  Quartet,  four  Songs  for  soprano  and 
tenor,  and  finally  a  Symphony  for  grand 
orchestra.  The  latter  was  her  second  work  of 
the  kind,  but  did  not  equal  the  expectations 
raised  by  her  Symphony  No.  1,  which  was  highly 
praised  by  the  critics. 

"  The  fii-st  and  second  classes  in  the  gymna- 
sium of  the  "  Gray  Cloister"  (zum  Grauen  Klos- 
ter)  in  Berlin,  are  soon  to  perform  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles,  in  the  original  Greek,  with  Men- 
delssohn's music."  The  etlitor  adds:  "It  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  the  unrecognized  blessings 
conferred  by  Providence,  that  no  one  is  obliged 
to  share  in  an  artistic  enjoyment  of  this  sort ! " 

Whether  the  intention  was  carried  out  we  can- 
not say,  but  judging  from  what  a  correspondent 
has  said  of  the  singing  in  that  Gymnasium  (No. 
26,  Vol.  I.)  the  boys  would  be  capable  of  doing 
it  well.  The  music  is  mostly  choral,  if  we  re- 
member rightly. 

The  great  Bass  Singer  of  Europe  fifty  years 
since,  was  Ludwig  Fischer,  born  at  Mayence 
on  the  Rhine,  1746.  After  singing  in  all  the 
continental  capitals,  he  crossed  over  to  London 
in  1795,  and  held  the  place  in  that  city  which 
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HeiT  Formes  holds  now.  He  was  there  several 
times  afterwards  before  he  finally  left  the  stage, 
which  was  about  1812.  He  died  in  1825.  But 
to  our  anecdoUi. 

Fischer's  vcce  was  one  of  extraordinary  com- 
pass, and  reached  far  down  below  the  bass  stafi", 
the  lower  notes  being  of  u  ighty  power.  The  C 
below  the  staff  was  a  favori  I  e  note  with  him,  and 
he  embraced  every  possible  opportunity  to  hold 
it,  swell  it  to  his  full  power,  and  then  let  it  die 
away  amid  the  perfect  silence  of  the  house. 
Once,  however,  he  found  his  match.  He  was 
singing,  one  evening,  an  aria,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced the  following  passage : 


As  his  tone  died  away  and  the  intense  stillness 
of  the  house  was  about  to  be  broken  by  the 
usual  thunder  of  applause,  a  sailor  in  the  upper 
gallery  took  up  the  tone,  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  mirth  of  the  whole  audience,  robbed 
Fischer  of  a  portion  of  his  laurels,  by  closing  the 
aria  for  him  thus  : 


tiD, 


Cecilia  Davies. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Harmonicon,  July  10th, 
1832,  gives  the  following  information  of  the  once 
celebrated  songstress  noticed  by  a  correspondent 
in  a  recent  number  (Nov.  13)  of  this  Journal. 
Considering  her  connection  with  Dr.  Franklin,  we' 
think  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  the  extract. 

"  There  is  now  living  in  this  metropolis  (Lon- 
don) the  once  celebrated  Cecilia  Davies,  for- 
merly known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  L'  Inglesina, 
who  was  a  most  distinguished  prima  donna,  even 
in  the  laud  of  song  —  as  then  called  par  excel- 
lence —  sixty-one  years  ago  !  At  nearly  ninety- 
one  years  of  age  she  retains  all  her  faculties,  is 
very  communicative,  and  recollects  the  former 
events  of  her  life  perfectly,  which  she  relates 
with  great  distinctness  and  vivacity.  Her  cir- 
cumstances are  in  anything  but  a  flourishing 
state,  insomuch  that  the  Royal  Society  of  Musi- 
cians recently  sent  her  a  donation  of  ten  pounds 
(I  hope  it  will  be  repeated  half  yearly),  and  out 
of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatrical  Fund  five  pounds 
have  been  presented  to  her. 

"  Through  the  recommendation  of  the  present 
amiable  Lord  Edgecombe,  George  IV.  made  her 
a  handsome  present  and  thus  enabled  her  to  dis- 
charge a  number  of  small  debts,  which  she  had 
unavoidably  contracted. 

"  Miss  Cecilia  Davies  first  appeared,  in  1771, 
as  prima  donna  in  the  last  opera  that  Metastasio 
wrote  and  that  her  master,  Hasse,  composed, 
namely,  Rugrjiero.  She  was  an  especial  favorite 
with  the  Empress  Queen,  Marie  Theresa,  and 
had  the  honor  to  teach  the  Archduchesses  (after- 
wards Queens  of  France,  Spain  and  Naples)  to 
sing  and  act  in  the  little  dramas  performed  at 
court  on  the  Empress's  birth  day.  What  muta- 
bility of  fortune  !  —  the  instructress  and  favorite 
of  an  Empress  and  three  Queens  —  the  admired 
of  all  Europe  in  want,  not  of  the  comforts  only, 
but  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ! 

"  Her  sister,  who  was  her  senior  by  ten  years, 
had  been  her  only  teacher  before  she  became  the 
pupil  of  Hasse,  and  so  well  had  she  performed 
her  duty,  that  he  complimented  her  highly  on 
her  success.  The  elder  Miss  Davies  performed 
in  a  very  superior  manner  the  Harmonica,  an 
instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  pre- 
sented to  her  some  sixty  years  ago ;  it  is  still  in 
good  order,  in  the  possession  of  a  lady  who  was  a 
favorite  pupil  of  Miss  Davies !     The  Harmonica 


consists  of  glasses,  resembling  sugar  basins,  fixed 
one  within  the  other,  the  larger,  or  bass  ones,  on 
the  left  side,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size 
through  a  compass  of  nearly  four  octaves,  includ- 
ing also  semitones.  The  whole  are  placed  in  a 
frame  like  a  lathe,  and  put  in  motion  by  a  pedal, 
and  as  the  glasses  revolve,  they  are  touched  by 
the  fingers,  the  effect  being  truly  beautiful.  The 
performance  of  the  two  sisters,  Cecilia  singing  to 
her  sister's  accompaniment  on  the  Harmonica, 
was  the  admiration  of  the  splendid  court  of 
Vienna  upwards  of  sixty  .years  ago. 

"  Some  fourteen  years  ago,  on  the  death  of  her 
sister.  Miss  Davies  had  a  serious  illness,  which 
reduced  her  to  great  distress ;  a  few  friends 
recommended  her  to  publish  a  selection  of  the 
works  of  Hasse,  Jomelli,  Galuppi,  &c.,  &c.,  which 
she  had  in  MS.  by  her;  this  was  done,  but  for 
want  of  publicity,  the  book,  consisting  of  six 
charming  compositions,  has  not  had  that  extensive 
sale  which  it  deserves.  An  amateur  who  knew 
Miss  Davies  in  her  zenith,  informs  us  that  her 
style  of  singing  was  excellent ;  her  execution 
rapid,  neat,  and  florid,  and  her  cantahile  excel- 
lent ;  her  shake  was  close  and  brilliant,  and  her 
enunciation  most  distinct." 


Trom  To-Day. 

THE  NEW  MUSIC  HALL. 

BY  WILLIAM  SYDNEY  THAYEK. 

0  fair  retreat,  where  oven  now 

Art's  consecrating  footprints  shine. 
Where  Song,  with  her  imperial  brow. 

Shall  hold  lier  sway  by  right  divine ! 
How  fast,  with  beauty  girt  aronnd. 

Arose  that  miracle  of  halls, 
As  if  at  music's  luring  sound 

Some  weird  Amphion  built  her  walls. 

Within  her  gates  shall  men  retire 

From  care  and  toil  and  wasting  strife. 
And  the  worn  spirit's  pure  desire 

Shall  thrill  with  its  immortal  life : 
From  lands  remote,  in  future  times. 

Art's  eager  votaries  shall  press. 
And  here,  in  tones  of  other  climes. 

The  listening  multitude  shall  bless. 

And  though,  beyond  old  ocean's  flood 

The  homes  where  their  affections  dwell, 
Stronger  than  ties  of  brotherhood. 

The  power  that  binds  us  by  its  spell : 
Oh !  not  as  strangers,  they  unbar 

The  gates  of  music  to  our  throng; 
For  all  earth's  people  kindred  are. 

While  kneeling  near  the  shrine  of  Song. 

;    M» — » 

For  Dwiglit's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   No.  X. 

New  York,  Nov.  7.  Rhode  ?  Rhode  ?  Who's  Rhode  ? 
any  connection  of  the  island  of  that  name  ?  It  is  curious 
to  see  how  when  one  gets  a  thing  ^vrong  all  the  rest  follow. 
In  Mme.  Sontag's  abominably  prepared  programmes  two 
mouths  ago,  Rhode's  Variations  were  printed  upon  them, 
and  so  they  have  gone  ever  since.  Messrs.  critics,  please 
leave  out  that  h,  and  pronounce  the  name  in  two  sylla- 
bles. Rode.  There  is  something  or  other  about  Mme. 
Sontag's  singing  these  violin  variations,  many  years  ago, 
in  chatty,  gossipping  old  "  Gardiner's  Music  of  Nature," 
but  I  have  not  the  book  to  refer  to. 

Rode,  by  the  way,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Beethoven 
on  a  visit  to  Vienna  in  1813,  and  the  great  master  com- 
posed one  of  his  two  magnificent  Romanzas  for  the  violin 
for  him.  That  in  F  ?  One  of  Beethoven's  letters  to  a 
friend  in  1813  begins  thus : 

"WokthySik:  —  Rod^  was  indeed  entirely  right  in 
what  he  said  about  me.  My  health  is  none  of  the 
best  and  just  HOW  my  condition  in  other  respects  is  tlie 
most  unfortunate  of  my  life,"  &c. 

(What  this  condition  was,  see  Moscheles'  Schindler, 
vol  I.  p.  140.) 

Fetis  -wrote  a  sketch  of  Eod^'s  life,  and  there  is  a  short 
account  of  him  in  the  London  Harmonicon,  1831. 

He  was  bom  of  German  parents  at  Bordeaux  in  1774, 


was  a  pupil  of  Viotti,  in  1800  was  appointed  solo  vioUn 
to  Consul  Napoleon,  from  1803  to  1808  was  first  violin  to 
Alexander  of  Russia,  visited  all  the  European  capitals  in 
his  professional  tours,  passed  his  last  year  at  Berlin,  and 
finally  died  there  in  1830. 

The  variations  are  a  violin  piece,  once  thought  a  won- 
der of  execution,  but  since  Sontag  made  a  vocal  piece  of 
them,  they  have  become  a  common  vocal  performance.  I 
have  heard  IMme.  Koster  and  Mme.  Castellan  sing  them 
in  the  Music  Lesson  in  Rossini's  *'  Barber." 

Nov.  10.  "  The  remains  of  Haydn,  the  great  musical 
composer,  were  recently  disinten-ed,  in  the  presence  of 
the  authorities,  at  Vienna,  a  report  having  been  circu- 
lated that  whilst  his  body  was  exposed  in  the  chapel  of 
the  cemetery,  the  head  was  removed  from  the  body  and 
taken  awayl  The  result  of  the  investigation  is  not  yet 
made  public." 

I  find  this  in  a  country  paper,  and  believe  there  is 
something  among  my  musical  collections,  which  will 
throw  light  upon  the  matter.    Yes,  here  it  is,  at  last. 

From  a  letter,  dated  at  Vienna,  July  1821,  addressed  to 
the  "  Leipziger  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung." 

"  Prince  Esterhazy,  during  the  past  winter,  had  the 
body  of  Haydn  removed  from  the  God's  Acre  here  to 
Eisenberg.  Upon  opening  the  coffin  Haydn's  head  was 
found  to  have  been  cut  off.  All  possible  pains  Avas  taken 
to  find  it,  and  at  length  one  was  found  and  placed  in  the 
coffin,  which  however  was  probably  uot  the  nght  one." 

It  is  pretty  clear  from  this  that  the  extract  above  given 
from  the  American  paper  cannot  be  entirely  correct. 

Nov.  16.  A  procession  in  honor  of  Dasiel  Webster 
has  marched  through  our  streets  to-day  with  measured 
tread  and  solemn,  and  melting  strains  of  fashionable  airs 
and  polkas !  All  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  inspired  by 
reverence  and  affection  could  do,  was  done  in  decorating 
in  funereal  pomp  the  noble  buildings  which  line  our 
principal  streets;  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  the 
great  departed"  was  raised  conspicuous  to  the  view  iu  a 
hundred  places,  sometimes  in  company  with  that  of  the 
Father  of  his  country,  sometimes  with  those,  his  gi'eat 
compeers,  who  have  but  lately  preceded  him  "  into  the 
silent  land  " :  men  gave  up  for  to-day  the  pursuit  of  gain 
and  pleasure ;  flags  draped  in  mourning  waved  at  half- 
mast;  the  city's  great  bell  gave  forth  its  huge  voice,  ex- 
pressive of  the  general  sorrow  and  lamentation ;  thou- 
sands of  troops  paraded  with  shrouded  banners,  and 
chariots  and  horsemen  all  in  the  trappings  of  wo;  a 
noble  funeral  car  bore  aloft  the  urn,  emblematical  of  a 
nation's  loss.  But  all  this  is  not  sufficient.  The  strains 
of  sad  and  solemn  music  are  necessary  on  such  occasions 
to  aid  and  give  utterance  to  the  deeper  feelings  of  the 
heart.  And  so  at  intervals  in  the  long  array  marched 
the  city's  bands.  We  listened  to  catch  the  familiar  tones 
of  those  fine  old  chorales,  which  for  a  century  and  a  half 
were  the  music  of  New  England  —  the  home  of  the 
great  departed;  or  of  those,  which,  since  the  days  of 
Luther,  during  the  long  lapse  of  three  centuries,  have 
ever  been  felt  peculiarly  appropriate  for  ceremonies  so 
imposing;  we  dared  not  hope  for  Beethoven  or  Mozart, 
but  surely  we  might  expect  the  sublime  strains  of  Han- 
del's March,  or,  at  all  events,  the  tender  strains  of  Pleyel 
or  Mazzinghi.  Whether  any  of  the  bands  did  see  fit  to 
leave  their  usual  style  of  music  for  one  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  I  know  not ;  for  the  few  to  which  I  listened 
for  a  space,  grated  so  harshly  upon  the  feelmgs,  which 
the  thought  of  Daniel  Webster  dep:irted  called  up,  that 
I  fled  from  all  sight  and  hearing  of  the  scene. 

New  York,  Sept.  25.  Diarist.  But  wiU  yon  answer 
me  one  question,  and  that  too  honestly  and  with  due 
reflection  ?     For  I  doubt  if  you  ever  thought  of  it. 

Friend.  Yes,  I  will ;  for  my  only  object  in  the  argu- 
ment is  to  gain  information. 

Diarist.  You  like  pictures  and  are  a  subscriber  to 
that  costly  publication,  the  London  Art  Journal.  Now  do 
you  read  it  or  only  look  at  the  pictures  —  I  mean  really 
read  the  articles  on  Art,  appreoiatingly  and  with  plea- 
sure? 

Friend.  I  never  did  think  of  it,  I  confess,  and,  in  fact, 
I  believe  you  are  more  than  half  right,  in  the  opinion 
which  your  question  implies.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
pictures  I  believe  I  shoiild  cease  paying  for  the  work. 

Diarist.  Yes,  in  that  case  you  would  say,  as  you  have 
just  said  of  DwirjIiVs  Journal,  it  is  stupid  (no  compliment 
to  the  Diarist,  by  the  way,)  —  and  that  is  only  saying  in 
other  words  that  it  does  not  mterest  you — and  it  does 
not  interest  you,  because  you  have  read  and  thought  so 
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little  on  the  topics  of  wliich  it  treats,  and  liave  heai-d  so 
little  music  wljich  is  music.  We  uot  only  waut  the 
meaus  of  placing  works  by  the  great  masters  before  the 
people,  but  we  want  a  musical  literature. 

Friend.  (Eagerly,  for  he  is  a  great  reader,  and  sin- 
cerely heUeves  that  the  American  press  is  behind  none 
in  the  world  in  any  department  of  letters. )  No  musical 
literature  ?     What  are  you  thinking  of.  ' 

Diarist.     Well,  mention  some  titles. 

Friend.  Biographies  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  —  and  — 
perhaps  not  so  many  works  in  this  department  as  I 
thought,  but  in  others,  there  is  certainly  no  lack.  There 
is  Gardiner's  Music  of  Nature,  Fetis'  Music  Explained, 
Weber's  and  Marx's  Treatises  on  composition,  besides 
many  smaller  ones,  Mrs.  Ellet's  Novellettes  of  the  Musi- 
cians, Hood's  Music  iu  New  England,  Bird's  Gleanings, 
and  any  quantity  of  rudimental  works  on  tlie  art  of 
singing  and  reading  music.  In  fact  I  do  not  recal  so 
many  misceUaneous  works  as  I  supposed  I  should,  but 
theu  in  musical  periodicals  we  have  been  rich  for  many 
years  back ;  and  though  mi.st  of  them  have  been  short- 
lived, still  they  make  a  great  body  of  musical  reading 
matter.  To  say  we  have  no  musical  literature  is  simply 
absm-d.  Every  periodical  has  more  or  less  of  it.  I  re- 
member several  articles  on  music  in  the  North  American 
Eeview,  a  very  fine  one  in  the  New  York  Review  by 
Cleveland,  and  Sartain,  Godey,  Graham,  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  Eeviews,  have  certahdy  published  much  on 
this  topic. 

Diarist.  You  have  certainly  made  out  a  case  —  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  Eoyal  Library  at  Berlin  cannot  get  a 
complete  collection  of  American  musical  literature;  for 
the  musical  department  of  that  magnificent  collection  of 
books  on  all  other  subjects,  numbers  now  oiilt/  some  fifty 
odd  thousand  volumes !  But  to  the  point,  allowing  that 
we  have  a  musical  literature ! 

You  compare  DwiyliVs  Journal  with  Mr.  Wilhs'  paper. 
This  you  should  not  do.  They  do  not  occupy  the 
same  ground.  You  might  as  well  compare  the  Ntto  York 
Tribune  and  Morris  and  Willis'  Hume  Juurnal.  The 
Musical  Wm-ld  aims,  as  it  seems  to  me,  at  ditt'using  the 
elements  of  musical  knowledge  among  the  masses  m  our 
country  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  that  end.  A  great 
feature  of  that  journal  is  the  "  Musical  Studies  for  the 
Million,"  and  a  most  excellent  feature  it  is.  And  to  the 
same  purpose  is  the  fine  jjj'actical  correspondence  of  our 
musical  Nestor,  from  Europe.  Its  selections  of  music 
are  also  capitally  made,  apparently  with  the  same  object 
in  view. 

The  Journal's  "  stand  point,"  to  use  a  Germanism,  is 
different.  It  is  intended  rather  as  a  medium  for  the 
higher  criticism.  It  records  the  progress  of  music  in  its 
highest  development;  it  addresses,  perhaps  too  exclu- 
sively, a  different  order  of  readers,  an  order  in  this  coun- 
try necessax'ily  few;  those,  namely,  who  have  had 
opportunity  to  cultivate  their  tastes  so  far  as,  for  instance, 
to  attend  a  concert  to  hear  the  music  and  not  thGjjetfornier^ 
if  3'ou  appreciate  the  distinction.  If  there  was  not  a 
sort  of  prejudice  in  this  country  against  using  the  terms, 
I  should  say,  the  Journal  is  the  organ  of  the  musical 
aristocracy,  the  World,  that  of  the  democracy  —  an 
aristocracy,  however,  of  which  any  person  can  become 
a  member  by  simply  cultivating  his  taste  —  to  which 
very  end  the  liemocrad'c  periodical  is  powerfully  working. 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  no  rivalry  between  them, 
and  should  be  greatly  disappointed  could  I  not  have  both 
on  my  desk  every  Saturday  night. 

Friend.    1  do  not  fully  understand  you. 

Diarist.  In  your  bookcase  I  saw  tlie  other  day  Shak- 
speare,  and  on  the  children's  shelf  a  portion  of  Berquiu's 
C  1  111  n's  Friend  and  Jlrs.  Edgeworth's  Parent's  Assis- 
tant. In  both  the  latter  are  dramas  for  children.  Your 
little  boy  reads  these  with  pleasure;  but  when  have  you 
found  him  reading  Hamlet  or  Lear?  You  would  not 
then  take  him  to  hear  Hudson's  Lectures  on  those  two 
plays.  He  must  read,  think,  learn  a  vast  deal  before  he 
can  listen  with  profit  or  pleasure  to  Hudson.  Now  allow 
me  the  egotism  of  a  little  personal  history. 

Some  dozen  years  since,  I  could  road  the  psalm  book 
through  and  carry  my  part  in  all  the  tunes.  I  had  even 
aspired  to  be  leader  of  the  choir.  I  had  lived  in  the 
house  with  poor  Nolcini  and  had  therefore  heard  very  fair 
piano-forte  and  violin  i)laying.  I  was  familiar  with  all 
the  easy  glees  in  the  Boston  Glee  Book,  and  could  feel 
the  influence  of  a  flat  seventh  in  transposing  the  scale. 


With  all  this  musical  knowledge  in  my  head  I  came 
about  that  time  into  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  In 
music  I  was  just  where  your  boy  is  iu  regard  to  Shak- 
speare,  and  just  as  it  would  be  with  him  at  a  lecture  by 
Hudson,  was  it  with  me  at  a  musical  lecture  by  W.  W. 
Story.  It  conveyed  no  idea  to  me  —  was  all  a  tissue  of 
high  flying  nonsense  —  a  huge  mass  of  bombast  —  I  left 
tile  room.  Time  passed  on  and  Hach's  Magazine  —  I 
have  bought  it  since  for  a  few  cents  a  volume !  —  and 
that  chatty,  queer  mixture  of  good  sense  and  absurdity 
—  dehghtful  reading  for  all  that — Gardiner's  Music  of 
Nature,  awakened  ideas,  instructed  me,  shewed  me  thati 
was  not  competent  to  judge  of  Story's  Lecture.  Then 
follow^ed  the  musical  essays  in  the  Harhinger,  and  the 
splendid  articles  in  the  Westminster  Review,  and  the 
thought  came  up,  that  after  all  by  studying  music,  one 
may  find  something  in  it  as  he  does  in  Virgil  —  about  the 
senior  year  in  college.  The  first  hearing  of  the  "  Mes- 
siah" was  exceedingly  tiresome;  for  music  being  still 
little  more  tlian  a  sensual  gratification  through  the  ear, 
that  poor  organ  became  weary.  The  first  symphony !  Ihad 
begun  to  see  what  music  might  be  possibly — a  something 
mighty,  huge,  oppressive  even,  because  I  felt  tliat  it 
was  a  language,  but  one  to  which  I  had  no  grammar  and 
lexicon.  Afterwards,  I  joined  a  society  and  studied  — 
studied^^  Samson,"  and  the  meaning  of  music  opened  to 
mo,  and  Story's  Lecture,  Dwight's  Essays,  translations 
from  the  German  Musical  writers  even,  became  pages  of 
light,  and  when  afterward  the  "  Messiah  "  was  patiently 
rehearsed,  I  felt  that  Eochlitz,  the  greatest  of  all  musical 
essayists  and  critics,  had  good  reason  to  put  that  mighty 
■work  at  the  head  of  all  oratorios. 

As  your  little  boy  by  degrees  will  grow  up  mentally 
and  intellectually  to  Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  and  will  read 
with  delight  the  writings  on  Shakspeare  by  Schlegel, 
Gervinus,  Hudson  and  Dana,  precisely  so  does  one  grow 
vp  to  a  love  for,  and  appreciation  of,  the  higher  walk  of 
musical  criticism,  to  wliich,  by  the  w^ay,  as  a  general 
thing,  do  not  belong  the  newspaper  paragraphs  on  Lind, 
Alboni  or  Sontag. 

(The  Diarist  pursues  the  conversation  —  or  preaching, 
as  Lamb  said  to  Coleridge  —  no  farther.  There  may  be 
too  much  of  it  already.) 
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Opening  of  the  Hew  Music  Hall. 

The  long  expected  opening  festival  came  off 
punctually  on  Saturday  night,  and  proved  but 
the  beginning  of  a  whole  volley  of  festivals  fired 
off  in  quick  succession.  Such  "wjis  the  desire  to 
see  and  hear  iu  the  new  hall,  and  such  the 
wealth  of  musical  material  collected  in  our  city 
at  the  time,  that  there  ensued  spontaneously  a 
week  of  musical  ovations.  In  all  of  these  the 
hall  itself  came  in  for  a  larger  share  of  interest 
than  orchestra  or  prima  donna  or  composer.  It 
was  a  new  thing,  a  hitherto  unhoped  for  thing, 
for  our  great  musical  public  to  find  itself  together 
en  masse  in  an  at  once  spacious,  magically  beauti- 
ful, safe,  comfortable,  and  to  the  ear  truth-telling 
temple  of  sweet  sounds. 

The  opening  drew  an  audience  of  near  2500, 
not  quite  fiUing  all  the  seats.  Many  waited, 
more  attracted  by  the  promise  of  the  second 
night.  Having  easily  found  our  way,  by  ample 
corridor  and  stair-case,  to  our  seats  in  the  first 
end  balcony,  opposite  the  stage,  our  marvel  at 
the  general  beauty  of  the  scene  was  not  greater 
than  that  at  seeing  how  the  well-dressed  multi- 
tude around  us  and  below  us  kept  silently  and 
mysteriously  increasing  at  every  point,  through 
the  forty  doors  of  floor  and  balconies,  like  spring 
water  softly  rising  in  its  basin.  And  the  low 
general  murmur,  pervading  the  assembly,   like 


the  breeze  in  the  pine-groves,  was  tuned  to  the 
unmistakeable  key-note  of  admiration.  Each 
felt  himseff  a  part  in  the  general  harmony,  both 
seen  and  felt.  In  the  blended  impression  of 
height,  area,  fair  proportion,  chaste  detail  and 
decoration,  harmonious  coloring,  magical  illumin- 
ation, it  was  hard  to  single  out  an  element  of  the 
scene  wherewith  to  commence  a  description. 
Yet,  if  we  would  be  truest  to  the  live  impression 
of  the  moment,  we  suspect  it  was  the  novel  mode 
of  lighting  which  in  most  persons  prompted  the 
Jirst  words  of  surprise.  Bathed  in  that  soft,  rich, 
mellow  light,  your  eyes  were  charmed  involunta- 
rily upward  to  its  source,  and  fastened  for  some- 
time to  the  belt  of  innumerable  jets  of  flame, 
which  like  an  intensified  glow-worm,  lay  all  along 
the  cornice  on  the  summit  of  the  four  walls. 
This  lofty  chain  of  gas  jets,  fifty  feet  above  the 
floor,  and  lit  from  a  concealed  passage-way  in 
the  wall  behind  the  cornice,  just  wide  enough 
for  a  small  man  to  walk  through,  with  scarcely 
his  head  visible  to  those  below,  pours  down  a 
flood  of  mellow  light,  along  the  richly  stained 
walls  and  balconies  and  upon  the  peopled  floor  of 
the  hall,  without  the  shghtest  impertinent  assist- 
ance from  chandeliers  or  burners  hung  anywhere 
within  the  range  of  the  eyes  to  dazzle  and  tor- 
ment them.  The  musicians  themselves  require  no 
other  light ;  they  read  their  notes  better  by  this 
soft  but  equal  light,  than  by  the  distracting  glare 
of  thrice  as  much  light  placed  nearer  them.  Per- 
haps it  does  not  show  off  the  flashing  jewelry 
and  tinsel  of  full  dress,  in  the  best  way  to  dazzle 
vulgar  fancies ;  but  it  reveals  each  face  and 
figure  in  the  audience,  (only  allowing  for  distance 
as  you  would  in  the  day-time)  with  that  distinct- 
ness and  purity  of  outline  which  objects  wear  in 
the  wai-m  amber  glow  of  some  of  our  glorious 
sunsets ;  and  it  is  just  that  soft,  subdued,  ideal 
and  religious  light  in  which  the  mind  surrenders 
itself  most  genially  to  the  unbroken  spell  of 
music. 

But  it  is  not  the  light  alone,  it  is  the  blending 
of  the  light  with  the  warm,  delicate,  harmonious 
coloring  of  the  interior,  that  makes  the  atmos- 
phere so  rich.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given 
to  the  fine  taste  that  has  designed  and  executed 
all  this.  The  peculiarity  of  this  coloring  is,  that 
it  is  as  if  the  sun  himself  had  been  the  painter. 
There  is  a  soft  rosy  suffusion  over  the  walls, 
seeming  to  play  through  various  shades  of  violet 
and  purple  as  you  see  it  under  different  aspects, 
which  looks  as  if  a  reflection  of  the  sunset  were 
stealing  in  from  without ;  and  all  the  ornaments 
and  mouldings,  the  pilasters  and  latticed  fronts 
of  the  balconies,  and  the  light  doors  that  swing 
in  and  out  at  intervals  behind  each  balcony, 
along  the  sides,  are  in  harmoniovisly  contrasted 
neutral  tints,  (flesh,  citron,  malachite  gi'een,  &c.,) 
touched  only  here  and  there  with  a  few  salient 
lines  and  points  of  gold,  so  that  all  is  luxuriously 
rich,  while  there  is  nothing  offensively  brilliant. 

Fifty  feet,  we  said,  from  the  floor  to  the  blaz- 
ing belt,  or  crown  of  lights  !  Fifteen  feet  higher 
hangs  the  ceiling,  with  its  deep  sky-blue  dia- 
mond-shaped spaces,  opening  through  massive 
bars  of  framework,  which  are  cream-colored, 
and  bordered  with  a  gold  fillet.  Throwing  your 
head  back  you  gaze  as  it  were  up  into  the  star- 
spangled  sky.  This  ceihng,  which  is  a  flat  par- 
allelogram, falls  considerably  within  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  floor ;  its  sides  are  met  by  arches, 
sprinofinn'  from  the  tops  of  the  pilasters,  which, 
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with  their  chaste  Corinthian  capitals  relieve  the 
four  walls ;  in  the  recesses  of  which  arches  are 
cunningly  scooped  out  (not  without  regard  also 
to  acoustic  needs)  the  semi-circular  windows,  the 
only  avenues  of  light  by  day.  Immediately 
above  the  lights,  in  the  arches  between  the  pi- 
lasters, are  nineteen  ventilators,  five  and  a  half 
feet  wide  each,  whose  action  is  of  course  much 
promoted  by  the  great  heat  there  concentrated. 
When  we  had  got  so  far  used  to  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  that  we  could  reflect  upon  the  rationale 
of  our  comfort,  breathing  good  air  there  in  that 
multitude  for  two  hours  and  more,  we  could  con- 
trast the  admirable  provision  for  ventilation  with 
all  that  we  had  known  and  suffered  in  all  other 
halls,  however  large.  To  listen  with  clear  heads 
to  music,  even  if  the  sounds  dwindle  somewhat 
in  such  vast  area  and  height,  is  better  thaft  to  try 
in  vain  to  enjoy  or  feel  the  grandest  bursts  of 
harmony  with  brain  bound  up  and  stupefied  by 
air  that  has  been  breathed  over  and  over  through 
thousands  of  lungs  till  it  has  lost  all  vitality. 

The  great  height  of  the  ceiling  (65  feet),  though 
it  staggers  at  first  many  preconceived  acoustic 
notions,  for  the  most  part  mere  habits,  is  supposed 
to  be  in  about  the  best  proportion  to  the  length 
and  width  of  the  hall,  which  are  respectively  130 
and  78  feet ;  thus  conforming  nearly  to  the  old 
rule  of  two  cubes,  but  precisely  to  the  two  sim- 
plest ratios  of  vibrating  strings,  namely  that  of  1 
to  2,  and  3  to  5,  which  produce  the  two  most  per- 
fect accords,  of  octave  and  fifth.  (Read  our 
correspondent  on  "  Acoustic  Architecture  "  in 
the  last  number.)  And  here  we  come  to  the 
skeleton  and  foundation  part  of  our  description, 
for  we  entered  at  once  upon  the  living  scene,  and 
noted  first  the  color,  aspect  and  expression  of  the 
hall,  the  fluid  general  harmonies,  which  always 
catch  the  mind  first,  before  stopping  to  take  the 
form  and  measure  of  its  structure.  These  statistics 
have  been  repeated  in  all  the  papers,  so  that  we 
need  not  enter  into  any  very'elaborate  detail. 

We  began  at  the  top.  The  lights  drew  us 
there.  As  the  eye  now  returns  from  its  wander- 
ings over  the  superb  ceiling  and  slides  down  by 
the  graceful  white  pilasters,  with  their  capitals 
tipped  with  gold  and  shaded  with  the  blue  of  the 
ceiling,  and  over  the  slightly  panelled,  rose-grey 
walls,  you  take  in  the  large  and  elegant  propor- 
tions of  the  ample  area,  "  scarcely  invaded  "  by 
the  light  balconies  with  latticed  fronts,  and  rimmed 
with  crimson  velvet,  which  run  around  three  sides 
of  the  room,  and  mostly  only  wide  enough  to 
hold  three  rows  of  seats.  The  upper  balcony  is 
forty  feet  below  the  ceiling  (we  mention  it  for  the 
relief  of  the  New  York  editor,  who  feared  that  the 
heads  of  its  occupants  would  be  roasted  by  the 
gas  lights  on  the  cornices  !)  Over  the  end  sec- 
tion of  this  balcony,  that  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
end  wall,  is  a  niche,  whence  the  full  length 
statue  of  Beethoven,  (from  the  plastic  hands 
of  our  countryman  Crawford,)  it  is  hoped, 
will  ere  long  look  down  across  the  crowds  of  his 
admirers  over  upon  the  orchestra  of  his  interpre- 
ters. The  lower  balcony  is  of  the  same  width 
on  the  sides,  but  wide  enough  at  the  end  to  admit 
of  five  rows  of  seats,  rising  one  above  another  to 
the  front  of  the  upper  end  balcony.  These 
galleries  are  supported  from  the  walls  without 
columns,  except  the  broad  end  of  the  lower  one 
whifth  rests  on  several  slender,  delicate  green- 
tinted  iron  shafts.  Behind  each  balcony,  elegant 
little  doors,  seven  on  each  side,  of  fairy  lights 


ness,  open  into  the  spacious  corridors  by  which 
visitors  pass,  oiitside  of  the  hall,  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  their  seats,  and  which  may  also  serve 
as  promenades  and  excellent  sounding  galleries. 
A  peep  through  the  latticed  glass  of  one  of  these 
doors  into  the  lighted  hall,  reveals  a  charmed 
element;  no  where  does  the  warm  light  and 
coloring  appear  so  magical. 

And  now  we  glance  down  upon  the  level  floor, 
upon  the  gay  medley  dresses  of  some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hundred  people,  comfortably  seated  upon 
parallel  ranges  (slightly  curved  in  towards  the 
stage)  of  oval-backed  seats,  each  with  its  little 
white  porcelain  number-plate  upon  its  top,  cover- 
ed with  stuffed  figured  damask,  and  appearing, 
as  you  look  across  them  when  empty,  like  an 
army  of  upheld  shields.  The  floor  too,  is  enter- 
ed by  corridors,  through  seven  doors  upon  each 
side. 

The  orchestral  end  of  the  hall  (towards  Winter 
Street)  is  quite  imposing,  though  its  uses  do  not 
admit  of  all  that  architectural  display  which  the 
critical  eye  might  there  demand.  The  front  of 
the  stage  is  five  feet  above  the  floor,  with  a  level 
fore-ground  for  the  orchestra  and  principal 
singers,  and  then  rising  bj'  seven  steps,  which 
run  the  whole  width  of  the  hall  from  balcony  to 
balcony,  to  the  superb  screen  of  Arabesque  open 
wood  work,  exquisitely  colored  and  gilded,  which 
covers  the  noble  arch,  in  a  corner  of  which  now 
nestles  the  temporary  organ  from  the  Melodeon, 
no  longer  a  giant  in  its  place.  These  steps  on 
Saturday  night  were  made  into  cushioned  seats, 
from  which  looked  down  some  five  hundred  chorus 
singers  face  to  face  with  the  audience. 

Of  the  convenient  orchestra  rooms  and  draw- 
ing rooms,  of  the  small  hall  below,  arranged 
amphitheatrically,  and  holding  nine  hundred 
persons,  of  the  ofiices  and  safe  place  for  deposit 
of  musical  library,  &c.,  the  heating  and  venti- 
lating apparatus,  and  so  on,  we  have  not  room  to 
speak.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  we  are  assem- 
bled for  the  opening  festival,  and  that  the  ear, 
above  all  other  senses,  is  expected  to  make  its 
report. 

Let  us  begin  with  reasonable  precaution  about 
first  impressions.  Fairly  to  settle  the  acoustic 
character  of  a  new  hall,  of  altogether  unwonted 
magnitude,  we  must  be  familiar  with  all  sorts  of 
music  in  it,  under  all  sorts  of  circumstances,  for 
at  least  several  weeks.  It  is  not  time  yet  to  proj 
nounce  its  triumph  or  its  condemnation.  We 
only  answer  for  some  personal  experiences,  more 
or  less  confirmed  by  others,  which  shall  go  on  ac- 
cumulating for  some  time  before  we  shall  dare 
combine  them  into  any  theory  or  judgment. 

The  experience  of  Saturday  was  a  mixed  one ; 
we  heard  much  satisfactorily,  much  unsatisfacto- 
rily. There  was  everything  to  interfere  with 
perfect  unity  and  clearness  in  the  performance 
and  in  the  impression  of  the  music.  In  the  first 
place  the  programme  was  a  heterogeneous  and 
clumsy  one ;  necessarily  so,  because  there  was 
given  so  diflScuIt  a  problem  to  solve,  that,  namely 
of  combining  into  one  evening's  entertainment 
so  many  local  musical  societies,  with  foreign  tal- 
ent, so  many  kinds  of  music  and  so  many  mas- 
ters. The  result  was  that  almost  every  arrange- 
ment and  every  item  in  the  programme  was  a 
compromise.  A  whole  day's  festival,  of  three 
distinct  and  different  performances,  would  have 
been  a  less  embarrassing  matter  to  arrange. 
Again  there  was  a  general  nervousness,  sense  of 


onfusion  and  hurry  among  the  performers,  as 
there  always  is  where  extraordinary  combinations 
are  attempted.  There  had  been  but  very  little 
reheareal,  at  least  in  the  new  hall  itself;  and  in 
that  little,  the  performers,  not  at  home  in  the 
strange  great  place,  felt  not  the  reaction  of  their 
own  sounds  as  much  as  usual,  and  so  lost  confi- 
dence in  themselves  and  began  to  have  fears 
that  the  hall  was  hard  to  sing  in,  if  not  hard  to 
hear  in ;  nor  did  they  know  precisely  how  their 
singing  ought  to  feel  to  them  even  in  a  perfect 
hall  of  such  unusual  size.  Some  quarrelled  with 
the  height  of  space  above,  some  with  the  carpet 
and  the  cushioned  seats  beneath  them.  These,  by 
the  way,  were  but  experimental ;  the  first  trial 
of  the  hall,  with  bare  floor,  having  disclosed  a 
vast  deal  of  reverberation,  which  it  was  thought 
best  to  counteract  by  every  means  ;  possibly  the 
corrective  had  been  carried  a  little  beyond  the 
mark,  and  it  will  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  retrace  a  step  or  two.  Again  five  hun- 
dred singers  on  the  stage,  were  more  deadening 
than  sixty  carpets  to  the  insti-umental  music. 
Again,  in  the  auditorium,  the  buzzing  tongues  of 
those  too  taken  up  with  novel  sights  to  hear  or 
let  hear ;  the  constant  shifting  of  seats,  to  try  the 
hall  from  every  point,  &c.  &c.,  made  all  vibra- 
tion seem  confused  and  feeble. 

The  first  overture,  to  Zauherjldle,  did  not  tell 
with  much  effect.  It  was  neither  heard  well  nor 
played  well.  The  Fund  orchestra,  too,  for  some 
reason,  was  by  no  means  full  in  numbers.  Of 
tliat,  the  hall  rendered  but  a  feeble  and  confused 
report.     The  same  nearly  was  the  fate  of  the 

Oheron  overture.  The  Andante  of  the  C  minor 
Symphony,  which  it  has  grown  a  habit  with  them 
to  play  well,  fell  upon  the  ear  with  more  distinct- 
ness. Beethoven's  "  Hallelujah  "  Chorus,  sung 
without  life  or  precision  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  who  had  grown  unfamiliar  with 
the  music  for  years,  and  bunglingly  accompanied, 
also  rendered  but  a  faint  and  uncertain  sound. 
Many  marvelled :  Is  our  hall  a  bad  one  ?  Wait. 
"  The  Heavens  are  telling,"  sung  by  both  soci- 
eties, rang  out  grandly,  save  and  except  the  Trio, 
which  was  any  thing  but  telling  —  why  ?  O  hall, 
for  it  is  politest  to  ask  you.  The  deUcate  and 
lovely  chorus  from  "  St.  Paul,"  by  the  Musical 
Education  Society,  was  heard  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness in  every  corner  of  the  hall,  even  its 
finest  pianissimo  passages.  The  hall  said  it  was 
sung  well.  The  sublime  Handel's  "  Hallelujah," 
by  the  whole  five  hundred,  at  the  close,  resounded 
more  sublimely  than  we  ever  heard  it  before  in 
any  place.  Then  at  length  did  the  architectural 
harmony  and  grandeur  of  the  scene  ring  and 
resound.  Who  doubted  then  about  the  fitness  of 
the  hall  for  massive  oratorio  performances  ? 
Alboni's  large  and  luscious  tones  told  upon 
every  ear  with  roundness  and  distinctness ;  and 
certainly  it  cost  her  but  the  smallest  effort,  for  she 
appeared  more  nonchalant,  if  possible,  than  is 
her  wont.  Only  when  encored  in  the  last  piece, 
Non  piu  mesta,  did  she  become  somewhat  ex- 
cited and  sing  (to  the  spirit  —  she  had  already 
sung  perfectly  enough  to  the  ear)  twice  as  well 
as  the  first  time.  Alboni,  we  are  assured,  de- 
clared herself  delighted  with  the  hall,  and  said 
she  sang  in  it  with  perfect  ease.  In  her  duet, 
substituted  for  the  trio,  from  "  the  Barber,"  with 
Sig.  IlovEEE,  the  baritone  of  the  latter  filled  the 
hall  with  ease.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  admira- 
bly precise,  well-blended  and  shaded  perform-     i  r 
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ance  of  the  German  "  Liederkranz,"  of  forty 
male  voices,  under  Herr  Keeissmann.  Their 
first,  a  hunting  piece  by  Mendelssohn,  was  marred 
by  a  loud  accompaniment  of  trombones  ;  but  the 
second,  that  exquisitely  soft  and  tranquil  night 
song,  by  Lenz,  to  Goethe's  words :  UnLer  alien, 
Gipfeln  ist  Ruli,  Sfd  was  sung  without  accompa- 
niment, with  rare  perfection  of  ensemhle  and 
regard  to  piano  and  crescendo.  Some  of  it  was 
like  the  breath  of  evening  softly  whispering 
through  the  trees ;  and  no  syllable  of  the  melo- 
dious whisper  was  lost  in  that  hall.  The  Ger- 
mania  Serenade  Band  played  the  Polonaise : 
"  Greeting  to  the  Fatherland,"  a  piece  involving 
much  floi'id  execution,  with  all  the  unity  of  tone 
and  feeling,  all  the  contrast  of  spirit  and  of  deli- 
cacy, which  one  could  suppose  possible  to  their 
eight  brass  instruments ;  and  to  those  tones  the 
large  hall  lent  the  magic  almost  of  the  open  air. 

Well  here,  among  some  disappointments,  were 
some  admirable  symptoms.  The  truest  voice 
tones,  it  appears,  told  well ;  the  Alboni  tones 
found  all  that  space  obedient  and*  responsive  to 
their  vibrations.  The  well-rendered  portions  of 
the  great  chorusses,  both  the  thunders  and  the 
whispers,  never  were  heard  to  more  advantage. 
The  organ,  it  has  been  proved,  sounds  finely  for 
its  size ;  not  so,  however,  if  in  any  stops  it  happen 
to  be  out  of  tune ;  and  the  new  "  Euharmonic 
Oi'gan"  proves,  if  nothing  else,  that  what  is  in 
perfect  tune  tells  farther  than  what  is  false  and 
tempered.  May  it  be  then,  that  the  new  hall  is 
a  terrible  truth-teller,  muffling  and  smothering 
uncertain  sounds,  ''or  rather,  so  exposing  every 
faltering  and  rebeuious  tone  that  the  whole  drags 
confusedly,)  and  only  favoring  the  truth  ?  That 
were  indeed  a  great  virtue  in  a  hall.  A  true 
container  and  reflector  of  sound  should  possess, 
one  would  think,  just  that  virtue.  Another  cap- 
ital virtue  in  this  hall  we  noted  then,  and  note  it 
ever  since.  It  is,  that  every  tone,  high  or  low, 
loud  or  soft,  in  whatever  part  of  the  room  heard, 
is  brought  to  the  most  precise  termination  ;  with 
the  value  of  the  note  the  sound  utterly  ceases ; 
no  after-vibration  is  left  overlapping  upon  the 
succeeding  notes.  If  sounds  do  not  alwa_ys  smite 
you  with  the  force  they  would  in  a  hall  like  the 
Melodeon,  if  they  are  less  ponderous  and  noisy, 
they  are  at  all  events  much  more  distinct  and 
neatly  outlined.  A  refined  ear  in  music  will 
soon  learn  to  value  this  discovery. 

As  we  said  before,  the  orchestral  sounds,  espe- 
cially of  the  strings,  fell  with  the  least  volume 
and  vitality  upon  the  ear.  Whether  it  was  that 
the  musicians  did  not  play  well,  owing  to  the 
nervousness  of  the  occasion,  or  to  their  not  having 
become  used  to  the  hall,  or  whether  the  hall  itself 
was  bad  for  such  music,  we  could  not  then  decide. 
We  would  be  honest  even  to  a  fault  in  recaUing 
our  experiences  that  evening ;  let  no  one  take 
offence,  since  we  are  all  interested  to  find  out  the 
truth.  The  audience  seemed  delighted  with  the 
feast,  of  ear,  and  eye  and  soul ;  and,  lingering  in 
parties  here  and  there  to  take  a  last  look  of  the 
magic  scene,  the  crowds  mysteriously  melted  away 
through  all  the  forty  doors  aforesaid.  Commonly 
three  minutes  would  suflice  to  empty  the  main 
hall  of  any  crowd  it  could  contain.  We  under- 
stand that  about  $1,000  were  realized,  over  ex- 
penses, to  go  towarci  an  organ  fund. 


To  the  above  acoustic  experiences  add,  that 
on  the  next  (Sunday)  morning,  the  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Parker,  whose  voice  is  by  no  means  a  very 
strong  one,  was  distinctly  heard  in  every  corner 
of  the  hall  by  an  overflowing  audience. 


m 


The  Sacked  Concekt  on  Sunday  evening, 
given  by  Mme.  Sontag  and  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  at  one  and  two  dollars  a  seat 
(and  speculators'  profits  added  to  that)  complete- 
ly filled  floor  and  balconies  and  standing  places 
in  the  corridors  of  the  new  hall.  The  entire 
performance  was  most  satisfactory.  The  Stabat 
Mater,  whether  we  consider  the  solo  voices,  or 
the  unimpeachable  delivery  of  the  choruses,  or 
the  fine  accompaniment  by  the  Germauia  orches- 
tra, under  the  perfect  condnctorship  of  Eckekt, 


was  never  before  performed  so  well,  nor  heard 
to  such  advantage  in  our  city.  Mme.  Sontaji's 
fine  voice  has  in  none  of  her  concerts  told  with 
such  effect,  at  least  where  we  sat,  far  back  in  the 
open  area  of  the  floor ;  truly  one  of  the  best  tests 
of  the  sound-transmitting  capacity  of  the  hall. 
In  the  Inflammalus  she  seemed  tq  surpass  herself 
in  grandeur  and  loftiness  of  style  and  penetrating 
power  of  voice,  and  she  was  grandly  upborne  by 
the  chorus.  In  the  Quis  est  homo  duet,  she  Avas 
nobly  seconded  by  the  rich  low  tones  of  Miss 
Lehmann,  who  also  sang  the  Fac  ut  portein 
very  finely.  There  was  no  lack  of  resonance  to 
the  tones  of  either  voice ;  nor  was  there  to  the 
delicate  tenor  of  Sig.  Pozzolini,  who  did  justice 
to  the  Cvjus  anhnam.  Badiali  was  superb  as 
ever  in  the  Pro  Peccatis,  his  ponderous,  rich  tones 
not  smiting  and  overwhelming  you  as  sometimes 
in  the  Melodeon,  but  only  rounded  by  the  greater 
space  to  more  appreciable  volume.  On  the  foun- 
dation of  his  firm  bass,  the  unaccompanied  quar- 
tet: Quando  Corpus,  chromatic  as  it  is,  was  sung 
in  perfect  pitch  and  with  all  the  expression  that 
belonged  to  that  most  beautiful  number  of  the 
Slabat  Mater.  Mme.  Sontag  sang  "  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,"  as  so  consummate  an  artist 
could  not  help  singing  it,  but  with  no  peculiar 
loftiness  or  genuine  fervor  of  expression  ;  that 
song  was  not  inspired  with  her. 

There  were  fewer  instruments  than  on  the 
preceding  night,  yet  this  time  there  was  no  com- 
plaint of  their  not  sounding  well.  The  people 
came  less  for  patriotism  this  time,  and  more  for 
music,  and  the  music  was  most  keenly  enjoyed. 
Music  Hall  stock  might  have  been  said  to  be  on 
the  rise  that  evening. 


The  Musical  Fund  Rehearsal,  Monday  after- 
noon, drew  an  immense  assembly  to  the  new  Hall. 
Even  standing  places  were  in  much  demand. 
We  rejoiced  in  the  fact,  for  this  was  "  music  for 
the  miflion"  (only  25  cents  admission),  and  music 
of  a  higher  order  than  you  commonly  get  at  high- 
priced  concerts.  The  old  Fifth  Symphony,  and 
other  good  selections  told  with  more  effect,  we 
thought,  than  at  the  Festival.  Still  the  orchestra 
was  not  full  enough  in  its  string  department,  nor 
used  enough  to  the  great  place,  to  do  itself  entire 
justice.  Warte  nur  !  as  the  "  Liederkranz  "  sang 
on  Saturday  ; — just  wait  a  while  ! 

Musical  Education  Society.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  more  music  for  the  mil- 
lion, and  of  the  most  substantial  order.  Another 
"  full  dress  rehearsal"  (!),  at  which  were  given 
the  chief  portions  of  the  "  Messiah,"  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Fund  orchestra,  who  furnished  the  ac- 
companiment, —  it  might  be  said  exclusively,  for 
the  organ  soon  gave  out,  leaving  Mr.  Miller's  skil- 
ful hands  minus  a  vocation.  About  1500  hearers 
were  present ;  this  left  free  passage  over  all  parts 
of  the  house,  which  we  improved  to  learn  the 
effect  of  sound.  The  choruses  were  all  delivered 
with  precision,  emphasis  and  fervor,  and  where- 
ever  we  sat,  on  floor  or  balcony,  near  or  far  off, 
their  volume  told  impressively.  Never  have  we 
enjoyed  anything  more  than  the  "  Hallelujah," 
from  our  lofty  perch  in  the  corner  of  the  upper 
balcony,  whence  we  could  look  down  into  the 
books  of  the  singers,  and  whence  too  one  drinks 
in  the  fullest  luxury  of  the  scene,  —  harmonies  of 
sight  blended  with  those  of  hearing. 

Under  the  broad  end  gallery,  far  off  as  possible, 
we  heard  Mr.  Arthurson's  voice  in  "Eveiy 
Valley  "  perfectly,  though  it  broke  once  or  twice 
from  hoarseness.  But  why  did  he  ornament  and 
twist  the  Handelian  melody  so  out  of  its  noble 
simplicity !  The  ear  was  disappointed  of  the 
tones  of  certainly  a  rich  and  sympathetic  Contralto 
in  "  O,  thou  that  tellest "  and  "  He  was  despised," 
which  somehow  drooped  continually  from  true 
pitch.  Imperfect  intonation  also  deadened  the 
clear  rinf  of  an  otherwise  good  and  aninteresting 
soprano.  But  the  silvery  true  tones  of  Mi-s. 
Wentworth  in  "  There  were  Shepherds  "  and 
"  Come  unto  him,"  penetrated  with  entire  vitality 
to  every  corner  of  that  space.     So  too  "  I  know 


that  my  Redeemer  hveth,"  in  which  Miss  Webb 
gave  very  high  satisfaction.  In  her  first  effort : 
"  Rejoice  greatly,"  it  seemed  a  labored  rejoicing, 
as  if  she  sang  prepossessed  with  the  idea  of  the 
great  diflSculty  of  the  hall.  So  edifying  a  concert, 
as  this  was  on  the  whole  (and  so  cheap),  ought  at 
any  time  to  crowd  the  Music  Hall. 


Mme.  Sontag's  Farewell,  on  Tuesday 
night,  again  filled  the  hall  to  overflowing.  So 
far  as  we  can  learn  from  witnesses  in  all  parts  of 
the  house,  that  concert,  by  its  full,  clear,  undis- 
turbed resonance,  absorbed  and  did  away  with 
the  last  lingering  vibrations  of  any  unfavorable 
impressions  got  at  the  first  rehearsals.  The 
carpet  had  been  taken  from  the  stage  and  cane- 
bottomed  chairs  substituted  for  stuffed  seats,  and 
though  half  the  choir  was  invaded  by  audience, 
Mme  Sontag  and  all  her  aids  were  heard  perfectly 
and  sang,  as  they  declare,  with  perfect  ease.  Far 
under  the  end  gallery,  on  the  floor,  her  softest 
tones  and  finest  jioriture,  (in  which  she  indulged 
largely,  it  being  one  of  her  ordinary  programmes), 
reached  us  with  a  distinctness  which  was  a  marvel 
to  us  in  that  place.  So  of  the  orchestra  ("  Ger- 
manians,"  with  local  aid) ;  and  so  too  of  httle 
Paul's  violin ;  if  one  violin  could  pervade  the 
place  so  satisfactorily,  what  is  to  prevent  it  in  an 
entire  orchestra  ?  We  have  no  i-oom  to  enter 
further  into  particulars  of  this  very  brilhant  and 
entiuisiaatic  concert. 


1^  Acoustic  Architecture.  No.  VI.  of 
the  interesting  papers  on  this  subject  is  unavoida- 
bly postponed  till  next  week. 

The  New  Hall  and  this  week  of  festivals  crowd 
out  almost  all  else. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

The  "  GERjtANiAHS  "  commence  then-  evening  series 
to-night  in  tlie  New  Hall.  There  will  of  course  be  a 
brilliant  assembly.  The  programme  is  rich  and  various, 
though  with  hardly  so  much  of  the  substantial  as  the 
past  has  given  us  a  right  to  expecL  from  these  artists. 
What  are  extra  attractions,  singers,  &c.,  to  fill  the  vacuum 
of  no  whole  Symphony?  But  of  the  songs  one  is  the 
Frejjscliiitz  Soena,  and  the  singer  is  of  high  report.  Curi- 
osity will  be  gratified,  too,  by  a  first  taste  of  some  of  the 
much  discussed  Eichard  Wagner  music.  —  Public  Re- 
hearsals begin  next  Wednesday. 

Alboni's  farewell  was  announced  for  last  evening. 
She  has  sung  this  week  at  New  Bedford  and  Provideuce, 
and  goes  immediately  to  sing  in  opera  at  Havana. 

Alfked  Jaell  gives  a  grand  concert  in  the  Music 
Hall  next  Friday,  assisted  by  the  Germania  orchestra. 
(See  announcement.}  A  Concerto,  by  Chopin,  should 
be  a  rare  feast. 

Mr.  Jaell's  first  Classical  Soiree,  too,  it  will  be  seen, 
offers  a  most  choice  and  admirable  programme.  Entire 
Trios  both  of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn,  entire  Sona- 
tas of  the  same,  Songs  of  Schubert,  Schmuann,  and 
Mozart,  and  by  such  artists:  —  what  could  be  finer? 
Verily,  Mi-.  Dresel's  coming  seems  to  have  quickened 
Mr.  Jaell's  memory  of  his  higher  vocation. 
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ALFRED    JAELL 

BEGS  LEAVE  TO  ANNOUNCE 

A  GRAND  VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMEITTAL 


Cnirrert, 


To  take  place  on 
FRIDAY   EVEWING,    Decemlier   3d,  1853, 

AT  THE 

BOSTON  NEW  MUSIC  HALL, 

ASSISTED  BY 

Mme,  SIBDBNBURG,  Heek  KLEIN,  Hbbr  DRESEL,  and  the 
Germamla  Musical  Society. 

MR.  JAELIi  will  perform  for  the  flrsf.  time  in  America, 
a  Grand  Concerto  by  Chopin,  with  full  Orchestra. 
Tickets  to  all  parts  of  the  hall,  60  cents ;  Reserved  Seats,  Sf  1. 
On  Weanestiay,  Dec.  1st,  sale  of  SI  tickets  ;  on  Thursa.ay  and 
Erid-ay  Dec.  2  and  3,  sale  of  50  cent  tickets,  and  remaining  SI 
Beats,  at  Wade's  197  \rashiogton  St.  Fifty  cent  tickets  may 
also  be  had  at  tho  Hotels,  music-stores,  and  at  the  doors. 
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ALFRED     JAELL 

Begs  to  announce,  by  request  of  many  loTers  of  Music, 
—  A  SERIES  OF  — 

Tliree  Soirees  of  Classical  Music! 

To  take  place  on 
Wednesdays,  Dec.  8  &>  33,  '52,  and  Jam.  S,  '53, 

ASSISTED  BY 
Bliss  LUCY  A.  DOANE,  Soprano. 

Mr.  AUGUST  KREISSMAHTN,  Tenor. 

Mr.  CARI.  BERGMANBT,  VlolonceUo. 
Mr.  WIIililAM  SCHUIiTZB,  VioUn. 

AT  THE 

SALOON  OP  J.  CHICKERING,  ESQ. 

Prices  of  Admission— Eor  the  Series,  TWO  DOLLARS.  For 
one  evening,  ONE  DOLLAR.  Tickets  to  be  liad  at  Wade's 
Mu.«ic  Store,  197  Washington  Street,  and  on  each  evening  of 
performance,  at  the  door. 

PROGEAMSIE  OF  THE  FIRST  SOIREE, 
On  Wednesday,  December  8, 1852. 

PART  I. 

1.  Grand  Trio  in  B  Flat,  Piano,  Violin,  Violoncello,  Beethoven 
ALFRED  JAELL,  Mr.  SCHOLTZE,  and  Mr.  BERGMANN. 

o    c  ( a.  "  Trockne  Blumen,"  )  ctihTibt^- 

2.  Songs.    ]j.  aBerMulk-rundderBach,"!    '    •  Schubert 

Mr.  AUGUST  KREISSMANN. 

3.  Andante,  and  Rondo  Capriccioso, Mendelssohn 

ALFRED  JAELL. 

PART  n. 

4.  Grand  Sonata  in  D.— Piano,  Violoncello,     .    .  Mendelssohn 

ALFRED  JAELL  and  Mr.  BERGMANN. 

5.  Dichterliebe.— (The  Poet's  Love,)  Songs,     .    .     Schumann 

Miss  LUCY  A.  DOANE. 

6.  Sonata  Quasi  una  Fantasia, Beethoven 

ALFRED  JAELL. 

7.  Duett. — Idomeneus, Mozart 

Miss  LUCY  A.  DOANE  and  Mr.  KREISSMANN. 
Doors  open  at  7  1-2  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 

ME.   OTTO   DEESEL 

PROPOSES  to  give  FIVE  MUSICAL  ENTERTAINIVIENTS, 
one  each  month  during  the  months  of  December,  Janu- 
ary, February,  March,  and  April,  on  an  evening  to  be  named 
hereafter,  at  the  Room  of  J.  Chickering,  Esq. 

The  Programmes  will  consist  of  Piano  Solos,  Piano  mth 
accompaniment  of  String  Instruments,  and  Vocal  Music. 
Subscription  for  the  Series,  ®4.    Tickets  transferable. 
The  following  Programme  for  the  First  Soiree  vriil  show  the 
nature  of  the  whole. 

PAET  I. 

1 — TRTO   for  Piano,  Violin,  and  Violoncello,  composed  by 

0.  Dresel 
2— GERMAN  SONGS. 
3— SONATA  for  Piano  Solo.    By  Beethoven. 

PART  II. 

4r-H0MMAGE  A  HANDEL.     Duo  for  two  Pianos,  by  Mo- 

SCHELES.     Performed  by  Mr.  Jaell  and  Mr.  Dresel. 
5 — VARIATIONS  for  Piano  and  Violoncello,  by  Mendelssohn. 
6— GERMAN  SONGS." 
7—PIANO  SOLOS,  by  Chopin. 

Subscription  lists  may  be  found  with  Mr.  Chickering,  or  at 
the  Office  of  the  Journal  of  MusiCj  21  School  St.  ii7  tf 

F.  F.  MtJLLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church ;  OBOANIST  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &o.  &0. 

Inquire  of  Messrs.  Keed  &  Co.,  No.  17  Tremont  Row, 
Boston.  ii7  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  34:4:  "VTasbiiigtoii  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  f  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES^ 

IVo.  139  WasUtngtom  Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCT 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  UmbreUas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  — for  the  use  of  Travelers  — of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
lao  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

Pianos  aiasl  Melodeous  to  ]Let. 

OLIVER  DITSON, 

Music   Dealer,   115  IVasKington   St.,  Bostou, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphines, 
and  lieed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instiniment,  no  charge  ^vlll  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

365  Wasliington  Street,  Boston. 


Oct.  16. 


3m 


NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR  OF  THE  PIANO -FORTE. 

ROOMS,  No.  1  Bulflnch,  corner  of  Court  Street.    Hours, 
from  12  to  2.    Letters  may  be  addressed  to  his  rooms,  or 
at  the  Revere  House.  25  tf 


The  Fir.st  Suljscription  Concert 

OP  THE 

GERMANIA    MUSICAL   SOCIETY, 

TAKES  PLACE  THIS  (SATURDAY)  EVENING,  NOV.  27th, 

AT    THE 

NEW  KCUSIO  HALL, 

ASSISTED   BY 

Madame   EI-ISE   SIEDENBURG, 
Prima  Soprano  from  the  Opera  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenberg  Schwerin ; 

Herr  E.  KLEIW,  Tenor, 
From  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Amsterdam ; 

AluERED  JAEIili,   and 

Madaxae  CAROIiI]VE  BAIffDT,   Pianist. 


PROGRABIME, 
Part    I, 

1.  Grand  Overture — "  Euryanthe," "Weber 

2.  Aria^"  Zampa," Herold 

Sung  by  EMANUEL  KLEIN. 

3.  Fantasia  for  Piano — "  La  Muetta  di  Portici,"    .    Thalberg 

Performed  by  AliFRED  JAELL. 

4.  Larghetto  from  the  Symphony    Cantate  — 

"  Song  of  Praise," Mendelssohn 

5.  Scena  and  Aria  from  the  Opera  "  Der  Freischiitz,"    Weber 

Sung  by  Madame  ELISE  SIEDBNBURG. 

6.  Finale  from  the  Opera  "  Tannhiuser,"  (first 

time,) R  Wagner 

Part   II. 

7.  Grand  Overture  to  the    Tragedy  "  Robes- 

pierre," (first  time,) ...    Littolf 

8-  Spielmann's  Lied, —  Minstrel's  Song, —  [For 

words,  see  another  column  ] 
Sung  by  Madame  ELISE  SIEDENBURG. 
9.  Allegretto  from  the  Eighth  Symphony,     .    .      Beethoven 

10.  Duetto    Concertante,    for    two    Pianos,  on 

themes  from  "  Belisario," A.  Goria 

Performed  by  Madame  EANDT  and  ALFRED  JAELL. 

11.  Die  Fahnenwacht— "  The  Standard  Bearer," 

(first  time,) Lindpaintner 

Sung  by  EMANUEL  KLEIN. 

12.  Overture—"  Zanetta," Auber 

Conductor, CARL  BERGMANN, 

Doors  open  at  6j  Concert  to  commence  at  7  1-2  o'clock. 
Single  Tickets,  50  cents  each.    For  sale  at  Messrs.  Reed's, 
Ditson's  and  Wade's,  and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  per- 
formance. 

Subscribers  will  please  call  for  their  Tickets  at  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wade's.    No  Subscription  Tickets  issued  after  the  27th  inst. 

D^^- First  Public  Rehearsal  on  WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON, 
Dec.  1st,  at  three  o'clock,  at  the  New  Music  Hall.  Eight 
Tickets  for  !$1,  for  sale  at  the  Music  Stores.  Single  Admission 
25  cents. 

Oermama  Serenade  ISaie^l. 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  take  great  plea- 
sure in  announcing  that  their 

OOTIIiLON    BAND 

is  again  prepared  for  the  ensuing  Dancing  Season.  They  have 
also  added  all  the  popular  Songs  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn 
and  other.*?,  to  their  extensive  Library  of  Concert  Music,  in 
order  to  accommodate  parties  where  no  dancing  music  is 
required.  G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader^ 

5  tf  364  Tremont  Street 

Tlie  aiendelssoiiai  «S^ifiis5tetfl:e  Caanlj 

KESPECTFULLT  announce  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  and 
its  vicinity,  that  during  this  their  FOURTH  SEASON, 
they  intend  giving  a  series  of 

EIGHT  CHAMBER  CONCERTS, 
to  take  place  regularly  once  a  fortnigb  fc,  on  the  most  suitable 
evening.  During  the  past  season  all  endeavors  have  been 
made  to  render  their  Library  complete,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  render  their  Concerts  worthy  the  support  and  pa- 
tronage of  all  lovers  of  Music. 

The  Club  are  happy  to  announce  that  they  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  distinguished  YocaHsfc, 

M'DLLE  CAROLINE  LEHMANN, 

FEOM  THE  GR.IND   OPERA   IN    COPEXHAQEN, 

who  will  appear  in  their  Concerts  during  the  season.  They 
will  also  be  assisted  by  the  best  resident  and  foreign  talent 
available. 

Subscribers'  Tickets  for  the  Series,  Three  Dollars  each. 
Lists  may  be  found  at  all  the  Music  Stores  and  principal 
Hotels.  2  tf 

Boston  Musical  Fiiaad  Society. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  respectfully  announce  to  the  Musical 
Public  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  that  the  SIXTH  SERIES 
OF  PUBLIC  PERFORMANCES  will  commence  at  the  ME- 
LODEON,  on  Friday,  Sept.  17th,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Packages  of  liehearsal  Tickets  of  four  each,  at  50  cents  per 
package,  and  Single  Tickets  at  25  cents  each,  may  be  obtained 
at  the  principal  Music  Stores  and  Hotels,  and  at  the  door  on 
the  afternoon  of  performance ;  also  Subscription  Tickets,  at 
?p2  per  package  of  sis  each  for  the  Concerts,  which  will  com- 
mence at  the  New  Music  Hall  as  soon  as  completed. 

Associate  Members  are  respectfully  notified  that  their  Tick- 
ets are  ready  for  delivery  at  No.  4  Amory  Hall,  as  also  all  the 
Tickets  above  named.  Per  order, 

24  tf  JOS.  N.  PIERCE,  Sec'y. 

LESSONS    IN    SINGING. 

JK,  SAI^OMOWSKI  has  the  honor  to  announce  that, 
•  having  returned  to  the  city,  he  will  resume  his  profession, 
and  receive  pupils  in  Singing  and  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice. 
Application  may  be  made  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  or  at 
Mr.  Salomonski's  rooms.  No.  36  Oxford  Street.  4  tf 

AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES. 

TEA€KE£&g    OF    MUlSIC, 
ly  Eranklin  Place,   Boston, 

oct30  tf 


VALUABLE    BOOKS    FOR    SINGING 
SOCIETIES. 

BOSTON  ACADEMY'S  Collection  of  Clioriises. 
Compiled  by  L.  Mason.     Being  a  Collection  of  the  most 
popular  Choruses  by  the  great  masters,  designed  for  the  prac- 
tice of  Societies,  for  Concerts,  or  other  public  occasions      It 
contains  263  pngfs  quarto.    Price,  9pI4  per  dozen.    Orchestral 
accompauimeuts  in  manuscript  furnished. 
THE  MORIVING.     A  beautiful  and  brilliant  piece  for 
Concerts,  by  RIES.     23  pages,  quarto.    $!4.50  per  dozen. 
Orchestral  parts,  S;4. 
THE  POWER  OF  SOM'G.     For  the  same  purpose  and 
no  less  interesting,  consistiog  of  Solos,  Duets,  and  Choruses. 
The  poetry  from  the  German  of  Schiller  ;  music  by  Rom- 
berg.   40  pages,  quarto.    Price,  Sp5  per  dozen.    Orchestra 
parts,  S5. 
THE  HARMONY  OF  THE   SPHERES.     A  de- 
lightful piece  of  music  for  Concerts     The  words  translated 
from  the  German,  by  J.  S.  Dwight.    Music  by  RoirBERG. 
28  pages,  quarto     Price,  $4.50  per  dozen.    Orchestra  parts, 
8F5. 
THE   SEASONS.  (Spring  part,)  by  Hastdn.    Being  one 
of  the  best  of  the  compositions  of  this  delightful  composer, 
and  a  most  effective  and  brilliant  concert  piece.    Price,  $Q 
per  dozen.     Containing  4S  pag^es,  quarto. 
EI^I  JAH.    An  Oratorio,  by  Mendelssohn.    With  a  beauti- 
ful likeness  of  the  author.    This  masterpiece  of  the  great 
composer  is  he?:e  presented  in  a  convenient  and  substantial 
form,  and  sold  at  such  a  price  a^  to  place  it  within  reach  of 
all.      "Elijah"  has  never  been   before  published  in   this 
country,  and  was  heretofore  to  be  had  only  at  a  great  cost, 
(SIO.)    It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  for  ©2. 
This  Oratorio  has  always  been  considered  the  greatest  work 
of  its  immortal  author.     The  stormy  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  great  Prophet,  presented  in  the  course  of  the  Oratorio,  in 
connection  with  the  dramatic  character  of  the  music  itself, 
render  it  exceedingly  interesting  and  attractive  to  an  audi- 
ence, whilst  the  character  of  ihe  music  affords  the  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  practice  for  music  Societies  and  Associa- 
tions     Orchestra  parts,  $il5. 

YOUNG  I.ADIES'  VOCAL  CI.ASS  BOOK.  By 
George  James  Webb.  New,  Enlarged  and  Revised  Edition, 
for  the  use  of  Seminaries  and  Music  Classes.  Containing 
Systematic  Instructions  for  forming  and  training  the  Voice, 
and  suitable  Vocalizing  Exercises  and  Solfeggios,  together 
with  a  Collection  of  Songs  for  one,  two,  three  and  four 
voices.  Never  before  published.  160  pages,  quarto.  Price, 
gpl2  per  dozen. 

The  publisher  considers  this  the  beat  work  yet  published, 
for  Adult  Clastes  of  Young  Ladies. 

Geo.  P.  Reed  <fc  Co.,  Publishers, 

17   TREMONT  ROW,  BOSTON. 
%*  Can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  music  or  other 
hook  house  in  the  country. i'S  tf 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 


THIS  book  has  more  real  charms  to  all  lovers  of  good  old 
airs  and  sweet  ballads,  than  all  the  modern  improvements 
In  music,  sonnets,  songs  and  ballads,  which  have  been  in- 
vented, written  or  conjured  up,  for  the  last  fifth  of  a  century. 
—New  Orleans  Bulletin. 

These  beautiful  sonss  will  endure  until  miiaic  itself  is  no 
more.— A'eiy  Orleans  Picayune. 

As  a  substantial  and  valuable  present  for  Christmas  and 
New  Year's,  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it.~LouisviUe 
Journal. 

A  complete  and  elegant  book  for  the  parlor  and  piano.— Jfii- 
Bical  Revieii). 

Criticism  on  the  contents  is  superfiuous.— ^smonean. 

It  is  handsomely  got  out,  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  Moore, 
and  afforded  at  a  marvellously  cheap  rate.— Boston  Courier. 

There  are  no  rough  parts,  no  Jar  to  create  a  discord,  nothing 
to  mar  the  perfection  of  harmony  ;  but  all  is  given  in  one 
continued  exuberance  of  sentiment  and  meJody.— i?ay  Book. 

These  songs  move  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  human  nature, 
and  the  music  can  never  lose  its  attractions. — Louisville  Euan- 
fjcUst. 

Moore's  Melodies  have  been  the  cradle  hynms  of  the  present 
generation,  and  the  sweet  echoes  of 

"  The  hiirp  (htit  once  through  Tara'a  halls 
The  love  of  music  fihei  " 

Will  thrill  the  breasts  of  the  children  of  the  future.'-iVew 
York  Evening  Mirror. 

The  sale  of  this  work  has  been  unequalled  by  any  similar 
one  ever  published.    It  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  Italian, 
French  and  Russian.  No  volume  of  music  issued  in  the  United 
States  has  been  so  freely  welcomed  or  so  much  lu  demand. 
Published  by  OLIVER   DITSON, 

115  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Price  two  dollars  ;  elegantly  embossed,  three  dollars. 

Sold  by  all  the  principal  Music  Dealers  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

N.   D.   COTTON, 

IMPORTER  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

***    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

H.   S.    CUTLEE, 
Organist  at  tlie  CUurcU  of  tlie  Advent. 

ADDRESS  — (Care  of  A.  N.  Johnson,)  No.  90  Tremont 
Street,   Boston.  22  tf 

RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  lines.)  or  less,  first  insertion,     .    .  ^^0.50 
"  "  ''  each  additional  inser.     .26 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

'*  "  each  additional  iusertion,      .     .        50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  di.-*- 
count  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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ACOUSTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

OR,  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILDINGS  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  SOtTND  AND  THE  BEST  MU- 
SICAL EFFECT. 

VI. 

We  have  already  given  our  views  as  to  tie 
Position,  Sliape  and  Proportions  required  in  a 
struetui-e  intended  for  musical  purposes.  But, 
aside  from  these  important  considerations,  magni- 
tude or  a  large  capacity  is  indispensable  to  give 
to  music  its  full  power.  The  most  sublime  effects 
of  the  oratorio  and  symphony  can  only  be  pro- 
duced in  spacious  buildings ;  this  is  independent 
of  the  number  of  theit^dience,  and,  in  great 
measure,  too,  of  the  vocal  and  orchestral  force 
employed.  Mr.  Gardiner  was  admitted  to  the 
rehearsal  of  the  first^  grand  performance  in  York 
Cathedral  in  1825,/rhen  only  five  auditors  were 
present.  The  choral  ^nd  instrumental  band  con- 
sisted of  six  hundred  perfcAimers.  In  one  of  his 
desultory  volumes  he  thus  speaks  of  that  occa- 
sion. 

Upon  the  first  burst  of  the  voices  and  iustmments  on 
the  words  "  Glory  be  to  God,"  the  effect  was  more  than 
the  senses  could  bear,  so  much  was  the  sound  augmented 
by  the  vast  space  of  this  noble  buUding ;  nor  was  it  till 
those  overpowering  concussions  ceased  that  the  imagina- 
tion could  recover  itself.  - 


And  in  another  place,  referring  to  the  same 
subject,  he  remarks : 

Who  has  not  observed  the  peculiar  lustre  imparted  to 
a  musical  performance  in  a  spacious  church,  which 
heard  in  other  situations  would  give  the  ear  no  pleasure. 

Washington  Irving,  in  his  "  Sketch  Book,"  thus 
beautifully  and  with  graphic  power  describes  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  burst  of  music  amid  the  vast 
silence  of  Westminster  Abbey : 

The  sound  of  casual  footsteps  had  ceased.  I  could 
only  hear,  now  and  then,  the  distant  voice  of  the  priest 
repeating  the  evening  service,  and  the  faint  responses  of 
the  choir  J  these  paused  for  a  time,  and  all  was  hushed. 
Tlie  stillness,  the  desertion  and  obscurity  that  were  gi-ad- 
ually  prevailing  around,  gave  a  deeper  and  more  solemn 
interest  to  the  place : 

*  *  Sf  *  *  *  # 

Suddenly  the  notes  of  the  deep  laboring  organ  burst 
upon  the  ear,  falling  with  doubled  and  redoubled  inten- 
sity, and  rolling,  as  it  were,  huge  billows  of  sound.  How 
well  do  their  volume  and  grandeur  accord  with  this 
mighty  building.  With  what  pomp  do  they  swell  thi'ough 
its  vast  vaults,  and  breathe  their  awful  harmony  through 
these  caves  of  death  and  make  the  sileut  sepulchre  vocal! 
Aud  now  they  rise  in  triumphant  acclamation,  heaving 
higher  and  higher  their  accordant  notes,  and  piling  souijd 
on  sound.  And  now  they  pause,  and  the  soft  voices  of 
the  choir  break  out  into  sweet  gushes  of  melody ;  they 
soar  aloft,  and  warble  along  the  roof,  and  seem  to  play 
about  these  lofty  vaults  like  the  pm'e  airs  of  heaven. 
Again  the  pealing  organ  heaves  its  thilUing  thunders, 
compressmg  air  into  music,  and  rolling  it  forth  upon  the 
soul.  What  long-drawn  cadences !  What  solemn,  sweep- 
ing concords!  It  grows  more  dense  and  powerful — it 
fills  the  vast  pile,  and  seems  to  jar  the  very  walls.  And 
now  it  is  winding  up  in  full  jubilee — it  is  risujg  from 
the  earth  to  heaven  —  the  very  soul  seems  rapt  away, 
and  floating  upwards  on  this  swelling  tide  of  harmony ! 

The  commemoration  of  Handel,  which  took 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1784,  forms  one 
of  the  grandest  musical  epochs  in  history.  This 
festival  lasted  five  days  and  was  conducted  in 
presence  of  the  Royal  Family  and  many  of  the 
nobility  of  the  realm,  and  the  public  in  general 
to  the  number  of  three  or  four  thousand  persons. 
The  number  employed  in  the  instrumental  and 
choral  band  amounted  to  between  five  and  six 
hundred.  In  1834,  just  fifty  years  afterwards, 
this  festival  was  repeated,  in  the  account  of  which 
a  writer  in  the  Musical  Library  speaks  as  follows : 

The  nave  of  the  Abbey  is  16'0nj|:et  long  and,  including 
the  aisles,  72  feet  wide :  its  height  101  feet.  This  space 
was  converted  into  a  grand  saloon,  at  the  west  end  of 
which  was  erected'the  orchestra,  rising  from  about  eight 
feet  from  the  floor  to  the  middle  of  tlie  great  window  j 
the  principal  singers  and  the  instramental  performers 
occupying  the  nave  part :  the  chorus  filling  the  portion 


in  the  aisles  up  to  the  tops  of  the  ai'ches.  In  each  aisle 
was  built  a  long,  deep  gallery  extendmg  from  the  orches- 
tra to  the  royal  boxes,  and  projecting  from  the  wall  to 
about  three  feet  beyond  the  columns.  The  galleries 
contained  several  rows  of  seats,  rising  to  the  key-stone  of 
the  arches.  The  aisles  below  were  fitted  up  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  galleries. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  performers,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, excelled  in  every  way  those  who  formed  the  orches- 
tra on  the  different  festivals  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  force  employed  in  the  full  pieces  amounted 
to  five  hundred  and  ninety-one;  and  the  band  generally, 
both  instrumental  and  vocal,  can  only  be  mentioned  in 
terms  of  the  highest  praise.  Yet  those  who  heard  the 
music  in  York  Cathedral,  in  1825,  declare  that,  with 
about  the  same  number  of  performers,  but  in  an  area 
more  than  double  that  of  Af  estminster  Abbey,  the  effect 
was  greater  than  that  just  witnessed  in  the  capital  of  Ike 
Jdngdom. 

But  we  need  not  go  so  far  away  for  evidence  and 
illustration  in  proof  of  our  position.  Who  among 
those  present  at  the  late  opening  festival  of  the 
Boston  Music  Hall  could  faU  to  notice  the  pecu- 
liar mellow  effect  of  Handel's  "  Hallelujah  "  and 
the  "  Heavens  are  telling,"  though  rendered  by 
a  force  of  fifty  instruments  and  five  hundred  ' 
voices  ?  Compare  this  with  the  stunning  sensa- 
tions we  have  been  wont  to  experience  in  former 
times,  while  the  choruses  of  the  grand  old  masters 
were  being  driven  into  our  ears  within  the  nar- 
row confines  of  the  old  Melodeon,  and  that,  too, 
with  one  half  the  choral  power  recently  employed. 

These  effects  in  the  instances  above  mentioned 
may  be,  in£p«a*t^''attributed  to  the  associations  of 


time  and' place,  but  in  gre_5,t-er  part,  we  contend, 
are  they  owing  to  the  architectural  qualities  of 
the  building.  And  the  explanation  is  to  be  found, 
doubtless,  in  the  tact  before  alluded  to,  that  dis- 
tance aids'  itt  fusing  together  and  harmonizing 
musical  sounds.^-  Thus  sound  requires  room  for 
its  perfect  development,  and  an  ample  space  has, 
in  itself,  a  mellowing  influence  upon  the  harshness 
that  exists,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  • 
musical  performance,  seeming,  as  it  were,  to  purify 
the  sound  in  some  measure  of  its  inharmonious 
elements  and  suffer  it  to  fall  with  richei;  eflect 
upon  the  ear.  *■         Y 

Thus  far,  in  this  connection,  we  have  spoken 
only  of  orchestral  and  choral  harmony  ;  but  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  choral  or  orchestral 
floods  of  sound  are  required  to  fill  such  ample 
space,  while  the  tones  of  a  single  voice  therein 
would  be  embayed  or  lost.  There  is  a  lustre 
likewise  imparted  to  the  intonation  of  a  single 
voice  or  instrument,  in  similar  circumstances,  when 
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rightly  managed,  such  as  no  narrow  limits  can 
give.  We  speak  here  of  an  apartment  constructed 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  previously  given, 
in  which  the  sound  is  not  unduly  absorbed,  over- 
powered, wasted  or  confused. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wyatt,  it  appears  that  the  geometrical  figure 
which  comes  nearest  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
natural  expansion  of  the  voice,  in  speaking,  is  a 
semi-circle  of  sevent3'-five  feet  radius,  continued 
on  each  side  to  the  extent  of  seventeen  feet,  or  in 
the  proportions  of  about  two-ninths  of  its  lateral 
expansion  beyond  the  limits  of  the  semi-circle, 
and  then  converging  suddenly  until  the  two  lines 
meet  behind  the  back  of  the  speaker ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  reach  of  the  voice,  when  moder- 
ately exerted,  was  in  the  proportion  of  about  two- 
ninths  further  in  a  direct  line  than  laterally  ;  and 
that  being  distinctly  audible  on  each  side  of  the 
speaker  at  a  distance  of  seventy-five  feet  it  will 
be  as  plainly  heard  at  a  distance  of  ninety-two 
feet  in  front  of  him,  declining  in  strength  behind 
him  so  as  not  to  be  be  clearly  heard  at  much 
more  than  thirty  feet.* 

The  figure  that  would  conform  to  these  mea- 
surements it  will  be  seen  is  an  imperfect  ellipse 
whose  major  and  minor  axes  are  respectively 
150  and  122  feet.  This  is  the  space  allotted 
to  the  sound  in  the  ordinary  exertions  of  speak- 
ing, and  under  the  usual  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. We  have  seen,  however,  that,  when  the 
medium  is  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  vocal 
sounds  are  readily  conveyed  over  an  extent  far 
greater  than  that  just  stated.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  allude  to  this  point  again  when  we 
come  to  the  subject  of  ventilation  and  warminn-. 

The  calculations  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  we  repeat, 
refer  only  to  the  power  of  the  vocal  tones  in  the 
ordinary  efforts  of  articulate  speech  ;  but  of  the 
capacity  of  the  human  voice,  when  rightly  exer- 
cised in  song,  to  fill  completely  a  space  much 
larger  than  that  above  designated,  we  have  no 
doubt.  As  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter,  a 
musical  tone  reaches  further  than  other  sounds 
of  the  same  intensity ;  in  illustration  of  which  it 
is  only  necessary  to  instance  the  effect  of  the 
liturgy  recited  in  the  cathedrals  abroad,  where,  as 
must  have  been  often  observed,  the  Mass,  which 
is  performed  in  musical  tones,  becomes  audible  in 
the  remotest  part  of  the  church,  whereas,  had  the 
same  service  been  read,  the  sound  would  have 
been  wholly  lost.  It  follows,  as  a  cojrollary  from 
this  that  a  perfect  intonation  of  voice  or  instru- 
ment is  required  to  insul-e  its  legitimate  and  full 
power,  and,  in  this  particular,  as  has  been  truly 
remarked  by  a  keen  observer,  the  eff'ect  in  a 
building  of  proper  construction'  is'  a  measure  of 
the  accuracy  and  excellence  of  the  performance. 

In  our  choice  of  materials,  wherewith  to  foiTn 
the  walls  of  a  structure  best  adapted  for  the  dis- 
play of  musical  effects,  we  should  be  guided  by 
the  principles  laid  down  in  a  former  chapter.  We 
have  seen  that,  in  the  communication  of  vibra- 
tions from  one  medium  to  another  of  different 
density,  a  want  of  homogeneity,  in  the  receiving 
medium,  impairs  the  quality  of  the  transmitted 
sound.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experiment 
of  Chladni  in  the  communication  of  the  sonorous 
vibrations  from  a  glass  to  the  contained  liquid 
when  its  homogeneity  is  disturbed.  Here  the 
sound  is  excited  in  a  solid  and  transmitted  to  a 

*  GwUt's  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture. 


fluid  medium.  Conversely,  this  experiment  is 
repeated  upon  a  larger  scale  whenever  a  musical 
tone  is  excited  in  the  contained  air  of  a  room. 

We  also  found,  when  treating  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  sound  in  different  media,  that  the  resonance 
of  solid  bodies  is  in  the  ratio  of  their  conducting 
power,  which  latter  depends,  in  great  degree, 
upon  hardness  and  elasticity,  and  uniformity  of 
structure. 

In  the  proper  structure  and  conformation,  there- 
fore, of  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  every  musical 
room,  are  found  the  primary  conditions  of  its  re- 
sonance and  perfect  intonation.  Keasoning  from 
the  data  afforded  in  the  vibration  of  musical 
strings,  we  have  previously  enjoined  the  use  of 
harmonic  measurements  in  the  general  propor- 
tions and  subdivisions  of  such  rooms,,  for  the  secur- 
ing the  free  vibration  and  consequent  resonance 
of  the  whole  and  its  parts.  But  this  is  pre- 
supposing such  unity  of  structure  as  before  men- 
tioned, without  which  no  harmonic  proportions 
would  produce  the  intended  results. 

In  the  selection  of  materials  for  building  we 
are  of  necessity  limited  to  wood,  brick  and  stone. 
Of  the  woods,  various  species  of  the  pine  ap- 
pear to  be  among  the  best  resonants  and  con- 
ductors of  sound,  and  are  therefore  well  fitted  for 
our  purpose.  Should  a  building  be  entirely  con- 
structed of  this  material  (we  have  no  reference 
here  to  a  mere  lining  of  wood)  it  would  doubtless 
best  answer  the  end  in  view.  But  the  greater 
expense  and  risk  attending  this  mode  of  building 
wiU  prove  a  suflficient  objection  to  its  use. 

As  between  brick  and  stone,  there  seems  but 
little  choice.  By  the  preceding  considerations, 
however,  we  are  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  one 
or  the  other  should  alone  be  employed,  and  that 
the  substance  used  as  a  cement  should  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  solid  material,  that  thus  the 
whole  mass  may  more  nearly  resemble  a  uniform 
structure.  In  this  connection  arises  the  question 
as  to  the  proper  finish  of  the  internal  face  of  such 
wall,  being  the  surface  presented  to  the  sound,  the 
discussion  of  which  point  must  be  Reserved  for 
another  chapter.  u. 


The  Duke's  Musical  Pedigree.  It  is  a 
little  singular,  says  the  Literary  World,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  we  believe,  was  entirely 
indifferent  to  the  Fine  Arts,  should  have  had  a 
musical  pedigree,  as  appears  by  this  statement: 

"In  Taylor's  history  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  among  a  list  of  notables  recorded  to  have 
graduated  there,  we  find  the  following  account 
of  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  father  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington :  '  His  lordship  graduated 
as  a  Jilius  nohilis  in  the  University,  in  which 
class  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  elegant  clas- 
sical scholar.  At  an  early  age  he  displayed  a 
very  decided  turn  for  musical  composition,  which 
he  devoted  much  of  his  time  in  cultivating,  not 
only  in  composition,  but  practically,  for  his  lord- 
ship attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  skill  on 
the  violm  and  violoncello.  In  1758,  a  musical 
academy  was  established  in  Dublin  by  the  influ- 
ence of  this  nobleman,  who  became  its  president 
and  leader.  It  was  exclusively  composed  of 
amateurs  from  among  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
ladies  being  included.  This  did  much  good  in 
improving  the  taste  for  musical  entertainments 
in  Ireland,  and  onc^  a  year  they  performed  in 
public  for  the  benefit,  of  some  charitable  institu- 
tion, and  a  large  sum  was  thus  collected  for  be- 
nevolent purposes.  His  lordship  was  also  pro- 
fessor of  music  in  this  University,  and  gave  his 
courses  of  lectures  with  great  success.  Lord 
Mornington's  Sacred  Music  holds  a  distinguished 
place  amongst  our  cathedral  compositions." 


[Translated  from  the  Magazine  Bncyclopeclique,  of  Jan.  1812.] 

Violins  —  The  Amati  Family. 

Nicholas  Amati  was  the  head  of  this  family  of 
Amatis,  so  celebrated  among  violinists  and  instru- 
ment makers.  It  was  he  who,  assisted  by  his 
brother,  Andre  Amati,  made  for  the  chapel  of 
Charles  IX.  those  superb  instruments,  chef-d'- 
ceuvren  of  the  art,  which  yet  ornament  it  by  their 
color.  Their  number  was  twenty-four,  and  con- 
sisted of  six  treble  violins,  six  alto  violins,  six 
tenor  violins,  and  six  violoncellos.  The  elegant 
simplicity  of  the  form,  united  with  an  exquisite 
quality  of  tone,  distinguished  the  works  of  the 
two  artists.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  their 
most  common  patterns  were  small  or  medium,  as 
their  violins  constructed  upon  the  large  model 
are  rare  and  very  choice.  Their  tone  is  admira- 
ble, and  the  only  fault  that  can  be  brought  against 
them  would  be  that  the  fourth  string  has  a  slight 
degree  of  dryness. 

Jerome  Amati,  eldest  son  of  Andre,  worked 
equally  upon  the  t'wo  models,  of  which  the  largest 
are  likewise  the  most  esteemed.  His  violins  differ 
a  little  from  those  of  Nicholas  and  Andres,  and 
the  changes  that  he  introduced  in  his  construc- 
tion make  the  tone  of  the  first  string  often  too 
fine  and  always  too  clear. 

Antoine  Amati  followed  the  principles  adopted 
by  his  brother :  his  instruments  have  the  same 
quality  and  the  same  faults  with  the  preceding. 

Nicholas  Amati,  son  of  Jerome,  who  has  been 
often  confounded  with  the  old  Nicholas,  has  made 
some  very  choice  violins,  aad  worthy  of  being  so 
—  particularly  of  the  large  patterns,  when  he 
especially  excelled.  His  seconds  are  sometimes 
nasal,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  bottom.  The 
artist,  Koliker,  owns  the  finest  Nicolas  Amati  that 
is  known.  The  preservation,  the  form,  the  mate- 
rial, the  color,  the  tone,  all  are  admirable. 

Jacques  or  Jacobus  Steiner,  native  of  Absom, 
a  small  village  of  Tyrol,  near  Inspruck,  was  pupil 
of  Antoine  Amati,  and  worked  in  the  same  line 
with  his  master.  Wishing  to  have  a  model  of  his 
own,  he  began  to  shorten  that  which  is  in  common 
use.  His  numerous  counterfeiters,  without  sus- 
pecting it,  have  all  missed  this  mark,  in  restoring 
to  their  imitations  the  accustomed  width.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  tone  of  the  instruments  of 
Steiner  makes  amends  for  what  they  lack  in  vol- 
ume ;  likewise  his  violins  are  better  adapted  to  the 
music  of  a  chamber  than  to  that  of  a  concert. 

Antoine  Stradivarius,  of  Cremona,  was  the  most 
perfect  of  all  the  manufacturers  of  Italy.  Pupil 
of  nature  more  than  of  art,  he  only  left  the  school 
of  the  Amatis  to  be  their  equal,  and  soon  to  excel 
them.  It  was  about  the  year  1700  that  he  re- 
formed the  faults  that  he  had  acquired  under  his 
masters,  and  that  he  discovered  the  deep  combi- 
nations that  we  trace  in'^teach  of  his  productions. 
In  working  for  the  ear,  Stradivarius  has  equally 
labored  for  the  eye  ;  thus  the  elegant  form  of  his 
violins,  and  the  superb  color  with  which  they  are 
adorned,  make  them  the  models  of  perfection. 

Among  the  distinguished  artists  who  emerged 
from  this  school,  ouglut  -to  be  noticed  Joseph  and 
Pierre  Guai-nerius.  The  former  was  pupil  of 
Stradivarius,  and  the  latter  of  Jerome  Amati. 
Wishing,  in  their  turn,  to  be  original,  and  not 
reflecting  that  the  true  principles  of  making 
violins  were  established,  they  made  some  altera- 
tions in  the  principles  they  had  received,  In  flat- 
tening the  tops,  increasing  the  thickness,  and  di-    ^ 
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minishing  the  model.  They  have  given  a  great 
celebrity  to  their  works,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  their  fourth  string  should  possess  an  exces- 
sive dryness,  and  that  it  should  be,  so  to  speak, 
sacrificed  to  their  others.  The  violins  of  Pierre 
Guarnerius  are  much  superior  to  those  of  his 
brother,  with  whom  he  is  often  confounded,  but 
the  works  of  the  latter  have  a  much  finer  tone. 
Joseph  Guarnerius  had  for  a  pupil  Francois  Supot, 
maker  to  the  Duke  of  Wertemberg,  and  came 
into  France  in  the  year  1769. 

Nicolas  Supot,  who  has  been  surnamed  the 
Stradivarius  of  the  age,  was  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  the  4  th  of  December, 
1758,  and  received  from  his  father  the  first  ele- 
ments of  the  art  which  he  pushed  to  so  high  a 
degree.  After  having  long  worked  under  the 
best  masters  of  Germany,  he  set  himself  to  study 
the  models  of  the  celebrated  artists  of  whom  we 
have  just  spoken.  By "  dint  of  care,  of  patience, 
and  of  multiplied  eflbrts,  he  succeeded  in  discov- 
ering a  second  time  the  varnish  used  by  the 
Amatis,  the  Stradivarii,  and  the  Guarnerii. 
The  violins  that  he  made  after  the  patterns  of 
the  great  masters,  have  deceived  connoisseurs, 
and  especially  a  renowned  manufacturer  who  had 
obtained  one  of  his  violins,  believing  it  to  be  a 
Guarnerius.  M.  Supot  is  one  of  those  who  have 
reflected  most  upon  the  art  which  he  practised 
with  success.  He  is  author  of  a  little  work 
entitled  La  Chelonomis,  or  the  complete  Musical 
Instrument  Maker,  one  vol.  12  mo.  pp.  300. 
Pans,  1806,"  which  has  been  compiled  by  M. 
I'abbe  Sibire,  so  well  known  for  his  love  for  fine 
instruments. 

M.  Supot  came  to  France  in  1704,  and  when  it 
was  decreed  that  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
should  give  a  violin  for  the  grand  prize  of  this 
instrument,  Gavinies  petitioned,  and  gained  his 
request,  that  Supot  should  be  charged  with  its 
construction.  This  artist  owns  a  superb  Bass 
spoken  by  Charles  IX. 

The  maker  to  the  court,  Mr.  Zacharie  Fischer, 
to  whom  the  art  is  already  much  indebted  for  the 
perfecting  of  stringed  instruments,  has,  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age,  invented  a  peculiar 
machine  to  strengthen,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
sweeten  th,e  tone  of  the  violin.  The  instruments 
which  he  makes  after  this  new  process,  are  above 
those  of  the  greatest  masters.  A  violin  thus  per- 
fected may  be  procured  of  him  for  100  louis. 
It  is  possible  that  what  Mr.  Fischer  has  done 
for  the  violin,  will  be  applied  to  other  stringed 
instruments.  His  invention  would  thus  be  of  so 
much  greater  importance. 


The  "Jenny  liad"  (in  Art  but  not  in  Nature)  of 
the  nineteenth  Century. 
Hogarth  has  immortalized  the  ugliest,  most  ex- 
traordinary, and  most  unprincipled  of  artists  who 
ever  neglected  the  future  in  abusing  the  present ; 
we  refer  to  Signora  Cuzzoni,  a  lady  who,  despite 
a  stumpy  figure,  a  repulsive  obliquity  of  vision, 
and  a  coarse  and  complexionless  face  —  to  say 
nothing  of  a  tasteless  style  of  dress  and  silly  and 
fantastical  manner— held  all  England  in  thral- 
dom exactly  one  century  since  by  the  powerful 
truth  of  her  acting,  and  by  the  melting  pathos 
and  the  inexpressible  beauty  of  her  singino-. 
With  such  talents  she  might  have  become  a  mil- 
lionaire, but  she  neglected  opportunity.  One 
evening,  in  the  year  1749,  she  was  visited  by  two 
gentlemen  who  felt  pity  at  the  miserable  condi- 
tion into  which  the  once  enchanter  and  favorite 
of  the  public  was  plunged,  and  who  desired  to 


believe  it.  They  found  her  dull,  dirty,  morose, 
and  almost  speechless.  She  made  excuse  for  her- 
self, at  length,  by  stating  that  she  was  hungry. 
She  had  eaten  nothing  during  the  previous  day, 
and  now,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
second  day,  she  confessed  that  she  had  not  a  penny 
in  the  world.  The  friends  offered  her  such  hos- 
pitality as  it  was  usual  to  offer ;  they  proposed 
that  she  should  go  with  them  to  a  tavern,  where 
they  would  treat  her  with  the  best  roast  fowls  and 
port  wine  that  London  could  produce.  No! 
(screamed  the  famished  and  squalid  artist)  I  will 
neither  have  my  dinner  nor  my  place  of  eating  it 
prescribed  to  me ;  I  need  never  want  a  repast, 
did  I  choose  to  submit  to  such  conditions.  The 
friends  apologized,  put  a  guinea  into  her  hand, 
and  urged  her  to  procure  food  at  once.  She 
muttered  her  thanks,  and  dismissed  her  visitoi-s. 
They  had  no  sooner  departed  than  she  summoned 
a  "  friendly  wf etch  who  inhabited  the  same  thea- 
tre of  misery,"  and,  putting  the  guinea  into  his 
hand,  bade  him  run  with  the  money  to  a  neigh- 
boring wine-merchant.  "  He  is  the  only  one 
(said  Cuzzoni)  who  keeps  good  Tokay  by  him ; 
it  is  a  guinea  a  bottle,  so  bid  him  give  me  a  loaf 
into  the  bargain  :  he'll  not  refuse. — Foster's  Life 
of  Goldsmith. 


The  Trio.— Sontag,  Alboni,  Jenny  Lind. 

[The  following,  to  our  thinkmg,  comes  about  as  near 
the  mark  as  anything  we  have  read.  We  find  it  in  the 
Literary  World.] 

Sontag,  Alboni,  Jenny  Lind Why  is  it 

that  neither  of  the  former  have  ever  excited,  or 
ever  will  excite,  the  deep  interest,  to  say  nothing 
of  enthusiasm,  that  the  sight  alone  of  Jenny 
Lind  has  always  raised  ?  To  answer  this  briefly, 
we  should  say  she  is  the  only  woman  of  actual 
genius  among  the  three.  Personally,  few  cele- 
brated women  have  had  less  claim  to  admiration ; 
therefore,  not  a  glimmer  of  this  devotion  could 
be  ascribed  to  her  exterior.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  undeniably  in  her  presence  that  influ- 
ence— magnetic  if  you  like  to  call  it — which 
genius  irresistibly  exerts  on  all  around.  The  en- 
ergetic glance  of  her  eyes,  that  looked  black 
when  she  was  excited,  so  that  you  could  see  a 
mile  from  her  that  she  had  eyes,  the  firm,  erect 
position  of  the  head  and  throat,  the  graceful  fem- 
inine forehead  and  waving  hair,  the  lips  closely 
set,  while  the  eye  glanced  rapidly  and  almost 
sternly  over  her  breathless  audience,  the  single 
pose  of  the  hands  that  throughout  moved  so 
naturally  when  they  moved  at  all,  or  were 
pressed  together,  as  if  to  restrain  the  expression 
of  her  emotion,  all  combined  to  speak  of  the 
earnest  genius,  the  woman  conscious  of  her  pow- 
ers, hard-won  though  they  might  be,  with  the 
simplicity  and  humility  that  poetical  natures 
always  bear  with  them,  and  acted  like  a  spell  — 
it  was  a  spell  —  to  rivet  the  eyes  and  minds  of  all 
upon  her.  Who  else  of  all  the  heroines  of  our 
day,  at  least,  looks  as  she  looks  ?  Sontag  seems 
pre-eminently  a  lady,  courteous,  graceful,  and  — 
most  carefully  dressed.  She  is  apparently  fresh 
and  blooming ;  her  figure,  always,  we  believe, 
remarkable  for  its  symmetry,  is  now  only  rounded 
as  becomes  a  matron  ;  her  face  is  amiable,  and 
one  might  say  sensible,  but  there  is  no  sign  of 
that  inward  glance  reveaUng  a  world  beneath  the 
eyes,  by  which  Jenny  Lind  chains  us.  Alboni 
has  a  countenance  really  beaming  with  kindness 
and  goodness ;  if  there  be  any  southern  fire  in 
her  veins,  it  would  seem  to  be  nullified  by  her 
genial  spirit,  for  assuredly  it  is  nowhere  evident 
to  us.  Listen  to  the  calm,  equal  flow  of  her 
singing.  What  can  compare  with  the  delicious 
softness,  i-ichness,  volume,  and  power  of  her 
voice,  power  that,  although  so  great,  is  yet  over- 
balanced and  cast  into  the  shade  by  its  exquisite 
sweetness.  And  with  this  voice  there  are  all  the 
qualities  that  make  a  perfect  musician.  It  has 
been  trained  until  she  can  execute  with  it  all 
that  any  instrument  can.  Her  taste  is  pure  and 
good,  and  she  never  is  in  error,  even  in  the  matter 
of  the  most  trifling  ornament.  In  this  respect  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  give  the  prefer- 


ence to  one  of  our  trio  over  the  others.     They 
are  each  and  all  soundly  educated  musicians,  and 
upon  a  point  of  taste  we  would  not  take  the  opin- 
ion of  one  before  that  of  another.     In  flexibility 
and  variety  of  execution,  it  is  almost  equally  im- 
possible to  say  that  one  excels  the  others.     Son- 
tag's  lours  de  force,  as,  for  instance,  Rode's  air,  is 
a  wonder  of  skill ;  so  is  Alboni's  version  of  the 
same,  with  the  advantage  of  a  matchless  voice ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Jenny  Lind's  trio 
with  the  two  flutes,  perhaps  the  greatest  feat  of 
dexterity  on  record.     Alboni  sings  with  a  quiet 
enjoyment  that  makes  you  lazy  to  listen  to  it. 
The  critics  of  the  present  day  see  in  it,  no  doubt, 
a  revelation  of  Italian  life,  of  southern  skies  and 
southern  languor,  with  all  the  external  etceteras 
that  seem  to  manifest  themselves    to  these  far- 
seeing  individuals ;  but  to  us,  who  cannot  boast 
much  penetration,  it  only  speaks  of  the  fullness 
of  enjoyment,  and  of  a  singularly  happy  nature. 
How  truly  is  her  singing  characterized  by  the 
story  of  Berlioz,  declaring  that  were  he  young 
and  handsome,  Alboni  should  love  him,  he  would 
make  her  wretched,  and  after  six  months  of  de- 
spair the   world  might  thank   him   for  the  most 
glorious  singer  it  has  yet  seen.     This  is  precisely 
what   she   requires   to    touch   our  hearts.     She 
must  learn  in  suffering  what  she  would  teach  in 
song.     Sontag  in  a  concert  room  gives  you  the 
impression  of  being  the  most  charming  actress, 
especially  in   comedy;    but  it  is  not  really  so. 
On  the  stage  she  is  simply  lady-like  and  quiet, 
singing  "  like  an  instrument,"  with  the  most  fault- 
less intonation  and  perfect  execution.     Her  chro- 
matic scale,  particularly  in  ascending,  is  really 
marvellous,  but  to  our  fancy  she  is  surpassed  in 
the  shake  both  by  Jenny  Lind  and  Alboni.     But, 
setting  aside  her  marvels,  which  go  to  the  hearts 
of  her  orchestra  more  than  to  those  of  her  audi- 
ence, what  is  there  to  delight  us  ?     Is  there  any- 
thing to  compare  in  natural  gifts  with  Alboni,  or 
in  positive  genius  with  Jenny  Lind  ?     Our  in- 
tended comparison  will  end,  we  fancy,  in  a  pan- 
egyric on  this  nightingale.     Think  of  her  versa- 
tihty ;  brilliant  and  dramatic  in   opera,  simple, 
naive,  or  touching  in  ballads,  devout  and  elevat- 
ed in  sacred  music,  in  all  earnest  and  sincere, 
with  the  most  consummate  tact  and  taste  in  her 
embellishments,    and    without    parallel    in    her 
phrasing,  and   the   true    comprehension   of   the 
spirit  of  her  music.     And  yet  this  is  the  singer 
whom  half  her   audience   pronounce   cold   and 
passionless,  a  mere  vocal  wonder,  skilful  in  tricks 
of  ventriloquism,   but   utterly   without   feeling? 
To  us,  this  is  at  first  inccmprehensible,  but  we 
account  for  it  in  some  degree  by  remembering 
that  music,   like  every  art,  is  a  language,  and 
cannot  be   supposed   to   be  understood   without 
some  initiation  beyond,  of  course,  the  most  ob- 
vious tones  of  emotion  that  appeal  to  all  animated 
nature.     Of  Sontag,  one  may  more  readily  im- 
agine such  an  impression,  for  she  sings  too  much 
with  the  steady  care  of  one  practicing  a  solfeggio, 
and  very  rarely  with  the  abandon  of  an  artist. 
Alboni,  too,  is  so  passive  in  her  power,  that  one 
doubts  if  she  ever  can  be  roused.     We  can  at 
this  moment  recall  but  one  or   two  arias  which 
have  been  sung  to  us  by  each  of  these  singers, 
but  let  us  instance  the  finale  of  La  Sonnambula, 
Ah  non  giunge  !     Sontag  delivers  this  with  the 
utmost  precision  and  good  taste,  but  with  such 
profusion  of  embroidery   that  the   air  becomes 
utterly  lost.     Alboni  takes  it  in  so  low  a  key  that 
its  sparkling  vivacity  is  very  much  marred ;  still, 
it  is  most  deUcious  singing.     But  let  us  remem- 
ber Jenny  Lind ;  the  brilliancy  of  her  execution, 
the   clearness   and    penetrating    power   of   her 
upper  notes,  which  become  triumphant  in  such 
an  allegro,  the  beauty  of  her  ornaments,  which 
are  not  only  faithful  to  the  melody,  but  melody  in 
themselves,  and  we  must  own  that  in  all  this  she 
is   yet   unmatched.     Jenny   Lind,_  too,   has   the 
very  great  personal  advantage  of  singing  without 
the    slightest    grimace,    almost    without    eflbrt, 
though  not  exactly  the  same  absence  of  effort  as 
may  be  noted  in  Alboni's  expansive  lung-s;  but 
Sontag,  though  she  manages  the  breath  admira- 
bly, does  not  hold  her  countenance  sufficiently 
under  command  to  ensure  her  audience  perfect 
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ease.  This  may  appear  a  trifle,  but  it  is  really 
incalculable  in  its  effect  upon  the  lookers-on. 
Where  there  is  the  least  sign  of  effort,  all  artistic 
effect  must  be  at  an  end.  Finally,  as  one  says 
here,  we  may  have  many  great  singers  yet 
among  us  (not  many  though,  for  the  -world  owns 
but  few,)  but  it  will  be  many,  many  yeai-s  before 
another  Jenny  Lind  can  arise  to  chain  us  with 
what,  in  our  opinion,  has  more  influence  than  the 
voices  of  all  the  angels  out  of  heaven — we  mean 
her  earnest  and  aspiring  genius. 


MoNS.  JuLLiEN",  renowned  for  his  "  promenade 
concerts  "  for  ten  years  past  in  Paris  and  London, 
has  commenced  his  farewell  series  in  the  latter 
place,  previous  to  emigrating  with  his  orchestra 
to  America.  Sparkling  "  Vivian,"  in  the  Leader., 
says: 

"  JxTLLiEN  the  Mons.,  the  great  Napoleon  of 
the  realms  of  Polk,  the  darling  of  a  promenading 
public,  the  best  concert  giver,  and  most  success- 
ful entrepreneur, — ■  JuUien,  whose  whiskers  and 
whose  waistcoats  madden  ambitious  youths,  whose 
/loses  and  graceful  gesticulations  enchant  ingenu- 
ous maidens  from  the  country,  whose  brilliant 
qualities  and  real  musical  merit  —  a  merit  amply 
proved  by  appreciation  and  by  composition — 
Jullien,  is  to  quit  us  for  the  dollars  of  the  West ! 
he  is  about  to  enchant  America  !  and  who  knows 
that  he  may  not  carry  his  triumphant  progress 
from  the  Lane  of  Drury  to  the  Spice  Islands  of 
the  Eastern  Seas  ?  Who  can  say  where  he  will 
stop  ?  He  departs  from  us !  Lugete,  Veneres 
Cupidinesque  ! 

But  before  he  departs  he  once  more  opens  his 
hospitable  doors.  In  flying,  he  leaves  behind 
him  a  sting  of  delight — the  Parthian  !  For  one 
month  he  is  to  be  seen  controlling  the  harmo- 
nious tumult  of  that  orchestra,  making  it  dis- 
course divinely  of  Beethoven,  piquantly  of  polk- 
as, rhetorically  and  theatrically  of  Meyerbeer. 
For  one  month !  On  Monday  the  crush  was  tre- 
mendous; like  herrings  in  a  barrel  were  the 
multitudinous  and  perspiring  public  crammed 
and  jammed  up  even  unto  the  ceiling.  Besides 
his  own  orchestra,  there  were  the  attractions  of 
Anna  Zerr,  of  two  first-rate  violinists,  the  broth- 
ers Mollinhauer,  and  a  beautiful  clarionet,  M. 
Wuille.  Of  the  "row,"  the  enthusiasm,  the 
heat,  the  noise,  the  glare,  and  the  success  of  that 
evening,  I  have  no  time  to  speak.  This  last 
annual  series  will  probably  be  the  most  brilliant 
of  all. 


#. 


Temperament. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Music, 

Mr.  DwiGHT :  Permit  me  to  have  one  word 
as  to  "  T.  H.'s"  idea  of  sharping  the  third.  You 
remember  no  doubt  the  practice,  recorded  in 
books,  which  formerly  prevailed  in  the  French 
orchestras,  of  crying  "  gar  I'ut ! "  when  striking 
the  seventh  in  order  to  be  sure  of  getting  it 
sharp  enough.  My  ear  is  seldom  offended  by 
the  seventh,  in  leading  to  the  eighth,  being  too 
sharp,  often  by  its  being  too  flat.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  flat  seventh,  in  descending  motion, 
my  ear  is  seldom  offended  by  its  being  too  flat, 
often  by  its  being  too  sharp.  In  our  keyed  in- 
struments the  ear  wants  many  a  note  sharper, 
and  many  another  note  flatter  than  the  one  given 
by  the  pipes  or  strings,  and  the  violinist  or  the 
true  singer,  will  make  them  so,  except  in  the 
few  cases  where  the  elevation  or  depression  of 
the  note  by  temperament  meets  the  cases  of  the 
sevenths  mentioned.  "  T.  H."  seems  to  me  to 
have  a  correct  idea,  but  to  have  made  some  mis- 
take in  its  statement.  I  guess  the  idea  was  after 
all  started  by  Gardiner — -who  seems  to  be  a  clas- 
sic with  some  of  your  correspondents. 

Yours,  Pegan. 


CORN  SONG. 

BY  JOHN   G.   WHITTIER. 

Heap  high  the  farmer's  wintry  board! 

Heap  high  the  golden  corn ! 
No  richer  gift  has  Autumn  poured 

From  out  her  lavish  horn ! 

Let  other  lands,  exulting,  glean 

The  apple  from  the  pine. 
The  orange  from  its  glossy  green, 

The  cluster  from  the  vine. 

We  better  love  the  hardy  gift 

Our  rugged  vales  bestow, 
To  cheer  us  when  the  storm  shall  drift 

Our  harvest  fields  with  snow. 

Through  vales  of  grass  and  meads  of  flowers. 
Our  ploughs  their  furrows  made, 

While  on  the  hills  the  sun  and  showers 
Of  changeful  April  played. 

We  dropped  the  seed  o'er  hill  and  plain, 

Beneath  the  sun  of  Maj', 
And  frightened  from  our  sprouting  grain 

The  robber  crows  away. 

All  through  the  long,  bright  days  of  June, 

Its  leaves  grew  bright  and  fair, 
And  waved  in  hot  mid-summer's  noon 

Its  soft  and  yellow  hair.  ^ 

And  now,  with  Autumn's  moonlit  eyes, 

Its  harvest  time  has  come. 
We  pluck  away  its  frosted  leaves. 

And  bear  the  treasure  home. 

There,  richer  than  the  fabled  gifts, 

Apollo  showered  of  old. 
Fair  hands  the  broken  grain  shall  sift, 

And  knead  its  meal  of  gold. 

Let  vapid  idlers  loll  in  silk, 

Around  their  costly  board ; 
Give  us  the  bowl  of  samp  and  milk. 

By  homespun  beauty  poured. 

Where'er  the  wild  old  kitchen  hearth 

Sends  up  its  smoky  curls, 
Who  will  not  thank  the  kindly  earth. 

And  bless  our  fanner  girls ! 

Then  shame  on  all  the  proud  and  vain, 

Whose  folly  laughs  to  scorn 
Tlie  blessing  of  our  hardy  grain. 

Our  wealth  of  golden  com. 

Let  earth  withhold  her  goodly  root, 

Let  mildew  blight  the  rye. 
Give  to  the  worm  the  orchard's  fruit ; 

The  wheat-field  to  the  fly. 

But  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 

The  hills  our  fathers  trod; 
Still  let  us  for  his  golden  com 

Send  up  our  thanlcs  to  God  I 
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A  Hint  for  "  the  Germanians." 

Satukdat  Night,  I 

Nov.  2T,  10  1-2  o'clock.  ) 

Dear  Me.  Dwight  :  I  have  been  this  eve- 
ning to  the  first  of  the  ten  concerts  which  the 
Gei-mania  Society  have  provided  for  us,  and  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  to  you  about  it.  I  was  de- 
lighted with  the  programme,  because  it  was  such 
an  improvement  on  those  of  last  winter.  I  used 
to  be  almost  wearied  to  death  by  those  con- 
founded symphonies  with  which  they  commenced 
their  concerts,  and  am  rejoiced  that  they  have 
thrown  most  of  such  lumber  overboard.  I  have 
asked  my  beau,  Tom  Sawdust,  what  he  thinks  of 
the  entertainment,  and  he  echoes  my  sentiments 
perfectly.  You  are  acquainted  with  Tom,  are  you 
not  ?     He  wears  a  darling  imperial,  and  carries 


the  dearest  little  cane  that  you  ever  saw.    If  you 
don't  know  him,  it's  high  time  you  did. 

But  to  return  to  the  programme.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  selections  for  the  future 
concerts  might  still  be  improved  a  little,  and  I 
therefore  offer  you  one  or  two  suggestions.  You 
remember  that  Jaell,  in  the  first  part  of  the  con- 
cert, gave  us  a  splendid  piece  by  Thalberg. 
Now  why  can't  we  have,  at  the  next  concert,  the 
Battle  of  Prague  ?  I  should  like  it  of  all  things, 
and  if  I  only  knew  who  prepared  the  pro- 
grammes, I  should  make  known  my  will  to  him. 
Then,  for  orchestral  pieces,  why  can't  we  be  en- 
livened with  the  "  Fisher's  Hornpipe "  and 
"  Money  Musk  ?  "  I'm  sure  they  would  be  played 
splendidly. 

Now  let  me  offer  one  more  suggestion,  and  I'm 
done.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  hour  at  a  time  is 
quite  long  enough  to  listen  to  any  music,  and  I 
would  still  further  suggest  that  only  music  enough 
should  be  performed  at  the  next  concert  to  last 
about  an  hour,  and  then,  if  we  can  have  the  seats 
on  the  floor  of  the  hall  rendered  moveable,  we 
can  easily  set  them  aside,  and  engage  in  a  dance. 
Wouldn't  this  be  capital  ?  And  then  the  Ger- 
mania  Society  have  such  a  splendid  collection  of 
waltzes,  &c,  that  we  could  eaily  make  ourselves 
merry  till  midnight. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  hope  that  my  suggestions 
will  at  least  be  taken  into  consideration,  and,  if 
possible,  complied  with.  At  any  rate,  Beethoven 
is  likely  in  future  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf,  and  this 
is  a  decided  gain.  Even  should  his  statue  ever 
fill  the  vacant  niche  in  the  hall,  we  can  easily 
turn  our  backs  on  it,  —  unless,  indeed,  he  proves 
to  have  been  a  handsome  fellow,  and  that  might 
alter  the  case. 

I  remain  yours  truly, 

Emily  Magpie. 

P.  S.  Didn't  the  drums  sound  splendidly  in 
the  overture  to  Robespierre  ?  And  how  cun- 
ningly that  dear  Httle  octave  flute  looked!  I 
don't  see  how  the  player  could  get  all  his  fingers 
on  it.  I  saw  both  Louisa  Ingot  and  Ann  Rou- 
leaux there  with  new  bonnets  ;  perfect  dowdies 
though.  But  I  shall  wear  one  at  the  next  con- 
cert which  will  give  them  both  the  heartburn. 

E.  M. 


1^  From  the  second  Quarterly  Report;  of  the 
Music  trade  of  this  year  in  Germany,  it  appears 
that  in  April  392  compositions  appeared.  May 
450,  June  414,  total  1256,  of  which  752  were  for 
the  piano,  and  399  were  vocal.  The  piano-forte 
pieces  were  64  for  four  hands,  582  for  two  hands, 
and  89  were  duos,  47  of  which  were  for  piano 
and  violin.  We  wonder  how  these  would  com- 
pare with  our  American  publications  for  the  same 
period  —  in  both  quantity  and  quality. 


The  Milwaukee  News  is  responsible  for  the 
following.  "  A  friend  of  ours  who  possesses  a 
c^uiet  vein  of  humor,  was  recently  on  a  visit  to 
Maryland,  and  relates  an  amusing  account  of  a 
'  colored  chorus '  witnessed  by  the  '  relator '  at 
one  of  the  African  churches.  The  masculine 
darkies  were  arranged  'like  four  and  twenty 
blackbirds  all  in  a  row '  on  one  side,  and  the  fe- 
males on  the  other.  The  latter  commenced  the 
chorus  with  '  Oh  !  for  a  man — oh !  for  a  man — 
oh !  for  a  mansion  in  the  skies ; '  to  which  the 
former  responded ;  '  Send  down  sal — send  down 
sal — send  down  sal — send  down  salvation  to  my 
soul.' " 
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From  my  Diary.   No.  XI. 

New  York,  Nov.  27.  Decidedly  a  musical  day. — 
First,  an  hour  or  two  at  Madame  Sontag's  "Full 
Dress  Rehearsal."  Found  out  the  meaning  of  the 
term !  Rejoiced  exceedingly  therefore.  The  great 
lady  sang  with  her  bonnet  on — she  was  in  full  dress. 
The  orchestra  played,  some  in  hats,  some  in  caps, 
some  in  nondescripts — they  were  in  full  dress.  The 
huge  chorus  of  men's  voices  proceeded  from  heads 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  coverings,  from  the  first  style 
new  Genin,  down  to  the  unfortunate  Kossuth,  which 
has  for  some  months  been  used  as  a  foot-ball — these 
singers  were  evidently  in  full  dress.  The  chorus  of 
female  voices  sought  its  way  out  from  overshadowing 
hood  and  bonnet,  and  ofttimes  from  beneath  hood  and 
bonnet  which  did  not  overshadow,  as  the  mode  now  is. 
Cloaks,  shawls,  overcoats  and  round-abouts  were  the 
order  of  the  day  on  the  stage — surely  all  were  in  full 
dress.  So  we  know  what  a  full  dress  rehearsal  in  an 
American  concert  room  is  ;  curious,  that  a  friend  of 
mine  is  of  opinion  that  a  full  dress  rehearsal  in  Europe 
means  an  opera  rehearsal,  where  the  singers  and  actors 
dress  for  their  parts.    Guess  he  don't  know. 

In  the  afternoon  attended  the  Philharmonic  re- 
hearsal. Some  of  the  performers  had  already  wi-ought 
through  two  rehearsals  this  day,  first  for  the  concert  at 
the  Shakspeare  to-morrow  evening,  then  four  hours  at 
Mme.  Sontag's,  and  now  were  pretty  thoroughly  wearied 
out.  So  they  played  but  two  overtures — but  I  could 
ask  nothing  better,  as  they  rehearsed  that  of  Men- 
delssohn, called  "  Fingal's  Cave,"  three  times  through, 
until  every  note  was  fresh  in  the  memory,  and  followed 
it  with  Gade's  "  Ossian."  Thus  one  had  the  best  of 
opportunities  to  compare  the  two.  Parts  of  the  latter 
seemed  actually  to  have  been  taken  from  the  former  ! 
Still,  not  more  so  than  passages  from  Beethoven's  1st 
and  8th  Symphonies  seem  to  have  come  from  Haydn 
and  Mozart.  In  spirit,  feeling,  sentiment,  soul — 
express  it  how  you  will — these  two  overtures,  having 
both  of  them  Scottish  subjects,  exciting,  to  some 
extent,  similar  trains  of  thought  and  emotion,  seem 
enough  alike  to  have  sprung  from  one  mind.  Still,  I 
do  not  feel  the  "Ossian"  to  be  a  plagiarism.  Men- 
delssohn, as  I  have  observed,  in  'Paul,'  'Elijah,'  the 
'  SjTnphony  in  A,'  the  '  Ruy  Bias,'  the  '  Midsummer 
Night,'  and  the  '  Melusina  Overtures,'  as  well  as  this 
one  and  some  others  of  his  works,  seems  to  delight  in 
the  shortest  possible  themes,  and  works  as  the  author 
of  the  C  minor  Symphony  ivi-ought  in  the  first  move- 
ments of  that  work — there  is  no  hme  for  the  mere 
lover  of  melody  to  carry  off  in  his  memory,  and  whistle 
the  next  day.  I  recollect  that  after  Handel's  pon- 
derous choruses,  and  the  melodious  duos  of  Haydn 
and  Rossini,  what  stumbling  blocks,  at  first,  were  those 
of  'Elijah,'  at  the  Handel  and  Haydn  rehearsals  some 
years  since.  There  appeared  to  be  no  connection 
between  one  phrase  and  the  next;  all  seemed  to  be 
broken  up  into  disjecta  membra.  The  singer  had  to 
learn,  by  dint  of  study  and  practice,  that  in  many  of 
these  grand  vocal  passages,  he  was  a  mere  instrument 
to  give  utterance  to  certain  notes,  which,  apart  from 
the  rest,  were  exceedingly  near  to  being  unmeaning, 
if  not  quite  so.  Mendelssohn,  one  would  think,  had 
no  thought  of  maldng  the  music  takinff  to  the  per- 
former—he sought  a  certain  effect,  and  regarded  his 
singers  but  as  so  many  human  organ-pipes.  Some  of 
the  present  European  composers  have  carried  this 
style  of  writing  to  extremes.  Now,  this  mode  of  using 
a  dozen  notes  as  a  theme,  struck  me  particularly,  this 
afternoon,  in  listening  to  the  "Fingal's  Cave  "  overture. 
Gade,  it  strikes  me,  goes  a  different  way  to  work,  and 
this  not  from  hearing  this  work  alone.  His  themes 
are  longer — he  makes  more  of  having  a  tune,  than 
his  master  does — the  subjects  are  capable  of  passing 
through  a  psalm-book  manufactory,  and  coming  out 
transmogrified  into  '  Put,  L.  M.'  and  '  Jehu,  C.  M.' 
and  'Nimshi,  P.  M.'  and  'Nincompoop,  7s  metre,'  &c., 
which  would  be  rather  a  task  where  the  themes  of 
Mendelssohn's  overtures  formed  the  material.  Gade 
seems  to  me  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  last  of  the 
Great  Composers,  while  he  employs  the  means  of  those 
who  went  before ;  he  seems  to  have  chosen  his  themes 
and  wrought  with  them  in  the  manner  of  the  early 


symphonists,  and  yet  produced  a  Mendelssohnic  effect. 

All  this  may  be,  perhaps,  nonsense — but  a  Diary  is 
the  place  for  the  record  of  the  passing  thought  of  the 
moment. 

In  the  evening  was  present  at  the  Concert  of  the 
young  Misses  Toumy.  Lachner's  Quartett,  played  by 
Messrs.  Scharfenberg,  Noll,  Reyer  and  Eichhorn,  did 
not  speak  to  me.  'Twasafirst  hearing.  The  voices 
of  the  young  ladies  seemed  in  that  hall,  (Niblo's 
saloon,)  of  uncommon  power,  but  deficient  in  cultiva- 
tion. Their  singing  of  Mendelssohn's  duetts  is  to  me 
a  new  pleasure,  and  one  of  no  ordinary  character,  nor 
could  I  desire  a  more  pleasant  evening  than  one  de- 
voted to  that  class  of  musical  performances.  Hearing 
Sontag's  and  Fraulein  Mina's  ornaments  and  roulades 
in  Italian  songs  on  the  same  day,  was  rather  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  latter  ! 
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RICHARD  WAGNER. 

The  performance  at  the  first  "  Germania  "  con- 
cert of  a  portion  of  the  opera,  Tannhauser,  (ar- 
ranged for  orchestra),  reminds  us  to  fulfil  our 
promise  made  some  months  since,  and  give  our 
readers  some  account  of  this  extraordinary  man 
who  has  involved  all  musical  Germany  in  the 
discussion  of  his  music  and  his  strange  theories  of 
Art.  For  he  is  a  man  of  tlieories,  and  a  writer  of 
a3sthetic  treatises  as  well  as  a  composer  of  operas. 
He  claims  to  be  even  a  greater  reformer  than 
Gluck  in  this  department,  and  to  have  stated  and 
illustrated  in  practice,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
world,  the  only  true  and  sound  principles  of  lyric 
drama.  Certainly  he  is  a  man  of  marked  indi- 
viduality ;  a  greater  radical,  one  would  think,  has 
never  appeared  in  Art,  or  any  sphere  of  occupa- 
tion. His  theoretic  statements  seem  to  us,  as 
doubtless  to  most  of  his  readers,  extravagant  and 
in  fact  a  denial  of  what  we  have  supposed  to  be 
the  essential  nature  of  Music,  as  a  distinct  art  or 
language  from  all  others.  Yet  from  the  impres- 
sion which  his  own  music  bas  made  of  late  in 
Weimar,  where  it  has  been  so  ardently  and  firmly 
taken  up  and  kept  before  the  world  by  Liszt ; 
from  its  growing  popularity  in  many  musical 
centres  of  Germany ;  from  the  number  of  high 
critical  authorities  which  endorse  it  with  enthu- 
siasm, many  hailing  Wagner  as  the  very  Messias 
of  a  new  era  of  Music  and  all  arts  combined ; 
above  all,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  perseveres 
and  finally  succeeds,  after  long  failure,  in  making 
a  deep  impression  on  the  public  ;  it  is  plain  that 
he  must  be  a  man  of  uncommon  force,  of  some 
real  creative  faculty.  His  music,  it  would  seem, 
impresses  and  captivates  in  spite  of  his  theories, 
in  spite  of  the  harshest  criticism  of  M.  Fetis  and 
all  those  who  cling  to  the  "  old  school,"  even  if  it 
be  no  older  than  Mendelssohn  or  Kobert  Schu- 
mann, stiU  novel  and  strange  enough  to  us  in 
these  outskirts  of  the  gr-eat  musical  fermentation. 

Wagner's  peculiar  ideas  are  set  forth  in  full  by 
himself,  and  with  much  literary  ability,  in  two 
works  which  he  has  published  during  the  past 
year  in  Leipsic.  One  contains  the  poems  (of 
his  own  production)  to  his  three  operas:  Hol- 
landais  volant,  Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin,  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  long  preface,  of  some  two 
hundred  pages,  called  "  Communications  to  his 
Friends,"  wherein  he  intimates  that  only  those 
who  love  him  as  a  man  can  judge  him  as  an  artist. 


The  other  is  a  treatise,  in  three  small  volumes, 
entitled  "  Opera  and  Drama."  To  this  latter  we 
can  refer  for  such  outline  as  we  may  give  of 
Wagner's  doctrines  of  art ;  for  his  life  and  music 
we  must  quote  from  those  who  know.  His  history 
as  a  man  is  in  singular  harmony  with  his  radical 
and  daring  methods  as  an  artist.  We  condense 
the  following  details  from  the  long  and  for  the 
most  part  unfavorable  review  by  M.  Fetis,  pire, 
which  runs  through  half  a  dozen  numbers  of  the 
Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale  (June  and  July,  1852). 

Eichard  Wagner  was  born  at  Leipsic  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1813.  He  thinks  it  a  good  fortune 
that  he  lost  his  father  in  his  earliest  years ;  for 
after  relating  the  story  of  a  king  who  drove  from 
his  palace  a  certain  young  faiiy,  who  wanted  to 
endow  his  new-born  son  with  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent with  the  actual  and  of  passionate  pursuit  of 
the  new,  he  says  that  this  same  fairy  comes  to  us 
all  at  our  birth,  and  that  we  might  all  become 
geniuses,  if  she  were  not  repulsed  from  us  by 
what  is  called  education.  "  Without  let  or  hin- 
drance," he  adds,  "  after  the  death  of  my  father, 
the  fairy  glided  in  to  my  cradle  and  bestowed  on 
me  the  gift  that  never  left  me,  and  which,  in 
complete  independence,  has  made  me  always  my 
own  teacher,  directing  me  in  life  and  art.  Be- 
hold, in  that  consists  all  genius." 

But  the  boy  was  not  isolated  from  all  influences. 
He  had  family  relations,  something  like  a  mother, 
a  sister,  a  brother,  all  connected  somehow  with 
the  theatre,  who  made  him  frequent  the  side 
scenes  ;  and  there  he  imbibed  a  dramatic  taste. 
He  played  little  plays,  in  his  own  chamber,  how- 
ever, and  alone ;  he  invented  his  own  subjects 
and  took  no  pleasure  in  the  hacknied  drama  which 
he  saw.  He  was  sent  to  a  gymnasium,  ("  neglected 
as  his  education  was,")  where  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  antiquity  and  a  taste  for  poetry 
and  music,  and  he  even  tried  his  hand  at  painting, 
until  the  painter,  who  had  received  him  into  his 
house,  died. 

"  I  was  writing  dramas,"  says  Wagner,  "  when 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  I  became  acquainted  with 
Beethoven's  symphonies ;  these  decided  my  ex- 
clusive passion  for  the  study  of  music,  which  had 
acted  powerfully  upon  my  organization  ever  since 
I  heard  the  Freyschiltz  of  Weber.  Still,  my 
studies  in  this  art  never  turned  me  from  my  pro- 
pensity to  imitate  the  poets ;  only,  this  propensity 
submitted  itself  to  the  musical  impulse,  and  I  cul- 
tivated poetry  only  from  the  musical  point  of 
view.  Thus  I  remember,  in  my  exaltation  about 
the  "  Pastoral  Symphony,"  I  composed  a  comedie 
champetre,  borrowing  the  subject  from  Goethe's 
"  Lovers'  Humors."  I  made  no  poetical  sketch  ; 
I  wrote  the  verses  and  the  music  at  once,  and  let 
the  dramatic  situations  and  their  musical  expres- 
sion arise  conjointly." 

In  the  beginning  of  his  eighteenth  year  he  was 
deeply  excited  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  and 
the  unhappy  fate  of  Poland.  Too  young  to  bo 
an  actor  in  those  events,  his  emotion  sought  vent 
in  the  writing  of  a  great  deal  of  instrumental 
music,  particularly  sonatas,  overtures  and  one 
symphony,  which  was  performed  at  a  subscription 
concert  in  1 833.  Wagner  did  not  hear  it,  because 
poor  health  had  obliged  him  to  leave  Leipsic  and 
seek  a  milder  climate  at  WUrzburg,  near  his 
brother,  professor  of  singing  and  father  of  the 
famous  prima  donna,  Johanna  Wagner,  who  so 
embroiled  the  rival  managers  the  last  season  in 
London. 
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After  a  year  of  repose,  he  became  director  of 
music  in  the  theatre  at  Magdeburg.  So  far,  as 
he  says  himself,  he  had  been  but  an  imitator  of 
the  style  of  renowned  composers.  The  Oberon, 
of  Weber,  and  the  Vampyre  of  Marschner,  then 
in  vogue  at  Leipsic,  suggested  to  him  the  text  of 
an  opera,  entitled  "  The  Fairies,"  which  he  drew 
from  one  of  Gozzi's  novels.  He  set  it  at  once  to 
music,  a  mere  echo  of  his  impressions  of  Bee- 
thoven, Weber,  and  Marschner.  About  this  time, 
passions  of  another  and  more  private  nature  got 
possession  of  him  and  modified  his  ideas.  He 
wrote  another  opera,  "  The  Novice  of  Palermo," 
which  was  represented  on  the  Magdeburg  stage 
on  the  29th  of  March,  1836,  and  failed.  His 
chagrin  led  him  to  resign  his  place.  In  1837  we 
find  him  at  Konigsberg  as  conductor  of  the  theatre 
orchestra ;  but,  for  reasons  not  known,  he  re- 
mained there  only  a  few  months.  It  appears  that 
he  married  in  this  period,  as  he  says,  too  lightly. 

He  was  afterwards  engaged  as  musical  director 
in  the  theatre  at  Riga,  and  there  commenced  a 
comic  opera  on  a  subject  taken  from  the  "  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights,"  which  his  disgust  at  the 
life  of  the  theatre  and  his  position  soon  led  him 
to  abandon.  He  resolved  to  go  to  Paris  and 
wrote  the  two  first  acts  of  his  Rienzi.  Driven 
by  despair,  "  he  broke  (as  he  says)  the  relations 
which  had  existed  till  that  moment,"  and  was  en 
route  for  Paris  without  sufficient  means  for  such 
a  journey.  The  vessel  in  which  he  embarked 
was  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Norway ;  but 
finally  he  reached  the  shores  of  France  and  in  a 
few  days  entered  Paris,  possessing  nothing  but 
the  sketch  of  an  opera  and  the  hope  of  better 
times.  "  I  trusted  in  the  universal  language  of 
music  to  fill  the  gulf  which  my  unmistakeable 
instinct  told  me  existed  between  me  and  Parisian 
life." 

His  first  care  was  to  look  out  for  immediate  aid. 
M.  Maurice  Schlesinger,  music-publisher  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Gazette  Musicale,  gave  him  employ- 
ment enough  to  satisfy  his  more  pressing  wants, 
placed  him  in  relation  with  artists  and  literary 
men,  and  even  tried  to  direct  him  by  his  counsels. 
He  made  him  compose  romances  to  French  words, 
so  that  his  name  might  penetrate  the  saloons :  but 
the  unusual  forms  of  his  melodies  went  against 
the  ears  and  larynxes  of  those  who  tried  to  sing 
them.  Schlesinger  procured  him  a  commission 
to  write  an  overture  for  the  Sociele  des  Concerts, 
and  he  chose  Goethe's  Faust  for  a  subject,  design- 
ing to  make  it  the  first  movement  of  a  grand 
symphony ;  but  such  an  enigma  did  it  prove  upon 
rehearsal,  that  a  public  performance  of  it  was  put 
out  of  the  question.  An  opera,  in  the  mixed 
style,  called  La  Defense  de  1' Amour,  met  with  no 
more  success. 

These  failures  in  a  small  sphere  did  not  disturb 
a  mind  so  organized  as  Wagner's ;  they  only 
made  him  greater  in  his  own  eyes.  He  looked 
up  to  a  higher  order  of  success ;  he  yielded  to  the 
counsels  of  his  friends,  to  encourage  their  good 
will ;  but  he  would  be  content  with  nothing  short  of 
the  Grand  Opera,  with  all  its  means  of  musical 
and  scenic  effect ;  the  persuasion  that  this  was 
his  true  place  was  what  had  drawn  him  to  Paris. 
What  he  saw  at  the  Academic  Eoyale  had  sur- 
passed all  his  imaginings  and  lent  new  energy  to 
his  desire  to  exhibit  his  power  in  a  serious  work 
upon  that  vast  stage.  His  brain  whirled  with  the 
excitement  of  the  music  in  the  first  opera  he 
-  K    heard  there ;  yet  before  long  he  felt  a  hope,  nay 
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a  certainty  of  bearing  off  the  palm  from  all  rivals 
as  soon  as  a  work  of  his  own  should  be  brought 
out.  To  support  himself  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
author  of  Tannhauser  was  obliged  to  arrange  vau- 
deville music  for  a  theatre  on  the  Boulevards, 
which  however  did  not  pay,  because  it  did  not 
answer  the  purpose.  There  remained  but  one 
resource  for  Wagner,  offered  him  by  Schlesinger ; 
the  arrangement  of  new  operas  for  the  violin  and 
cornet-^-pistons.  Such  drudgery  made  him  grit 
his  teeth,  and  Schlesinger  proposed  to  him  to 
write  fantastic  pieces  for  his  musical  journal, 
which  were  translated  by  another  out  of  the  Ger- 
man into  French.  Here  he  succeeded  better. 
Two  novels  from  his  pen  were  remarkable  for 
interest  of  subject  and  originality  of  form.  The 
first  is  a  young  composer's  pilgrimage  to  Vienna, 
to  see  Beethoven ;  the  other  the  death  by  starva- 
tion of  a  young  musician  seeking  recognition  in 
Paris.  The  first  embodied  his  sentiments,  the 
second  his  personal  experience. 

Two  years  of  fruitless  efforts  in  Paris  convinced 
Wagner  that  that  was  no  place  for  his  ideas  and 
tastes.  One  thought  now  occupied  him :  which 
was  to  return  to  Germany  and  procure  a  repre- 
sentation in  a  grand  theatre  of  his  Rienzi,  now 
completed,  and  which  seemed  to  him  the  com- 
plete realization  of  the  idea  he  had  piu-sued  from 
early  youth.  He  had  also  finished  the  poem  of 
his  Hollandais  volant  (Flying  Dutchman),  and 
was  negotiating  with  his  country  for  the  admission 
of  these  works  in  some  capital.  His  evU  fortunes 
were  suddenly  at  an  end.  He  received  letters 
from  Dresden  and  Berlin,  informing  him  of  the 
acceptance  of  Rienzi  at  the  theatre  of  one  of 
those  cities,  and  of  the  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  at 
the  other.  A  commission  to  arrange  an  opera  of 
Halevy  for  the  piano,  and  the  sale  of  his  Hollan- 
dais hbretto,  to  be  used  by  another  composer 
under  another  name,  gave  him  the  means  for  this 
journey,  and  he  left  Paris  in  the  beginning  of 
1842,  after  three  years  of  torture  there,  with  a 
new  era  opening  before  him. 

On  the  way  from  Paris,  Wagner's  mind  was 
pre-occupied  with  a  new  work,  in  which,  develop- 
ing his  tendencies  more  fully,  he  proposed  to 
break  definitively  with  the  existing  forms  of  the 
musical  drama  and  place  the  art  under  new  con- 
ditions. The  subject  of  this  work  lay  in  the  old 
legend  and  chanson  of  Tannhauser.  "  This  Tann- 
hauser," says  M.  Fetis,  "  was  of  a  noble  family  of 
Franconia,  one  of  those  German  troubadours 
who  flourished  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries 
under  the  name  of  Minnesingers,  or  singers  of 
love.  Tannhauser  was  a  good  knight,  according 
to  the  old  popular  German  ballad : 

"  Der  Tannhauser  war  ein  Eitter  gut. 

"  He  cultivated  poesy  and  music  with  equal 
success,  and  was  a  worthy  rival  of  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach,  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  Ko- 
dolph  of  Rotenburg,  Ulric  of  Lichtenstein,  in  a 
word,  of  the  most  celebrated,  judging  by  the  six- 
teen songs  and  ballads  that  have  reached  us  under 
his  name.  In  1207,  Tannhauser,  or  Thanhauser, 
or  finally  Tanhiiser,  received,  like  all  the  minstrel 
poets  of  Germany,  an  invitation  from  the  land- 
grave of  Thuringia,  to  take  part  in  the  famous 
poetical  tournament  held  by  the  prince  at  his 
castle  of  Wartburg,  near  Eisenach.  Here  begins 
the  plot  of  Wagner's  opera.  It  seems  that  the 
good  knight  had  found  on  his  way  one  of  those 
rare  manuscripts  of  which  we  have  an  instance 
in  the  "  Metamorphoses "  of  Ovid,  and  that  he 


was  seized  with  a  veritable  passion  for  the  allego- 
ries of  paganism,  especially  for  the  gallantries  of 
Venus.  He  chose  this  theme  for  his  improvisa- 
tion, and  sang  with  enthusiasm  of  the  delights  of 
a  mysterious  place,  called  the  Venusberg.  A  cry 
of  indignation  escaped  aU  lips  when  they  heard 
him  eulogizing  sensual  love,  instead  of  that  pure, 
platonic  love  which  fired  most  of  the  Minnesingers 
for  the  beauties  that  existed  in  their  imagination. 
Declared  unworthy  of  the  prize,  Tannhauser 
went  off  with  a  bleeding  heart.  He  was  seized 
with  remorse  and  went  to  Home  to  confess  his 
sins  and  seek  for  absolution ;  but  this  was  refused. 
Desperate  and  furious,  hoping  no  joy  but  in  that 
that  had  caused  his  ruin,  the  poet  dedicated  him- 
self anew  to  the  worship  of  the  false  divinity  that 
had  led  him  astray.  He  died  impenitent  and  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  evil  one.  Such  is  the 
legend  handed  down  from  age  to  age  and  still  re- 
peated evenings  by  the  peaceable  people  of  Thur- 
ingia." 

On  his  way  to  Dresden,  to  bring  out  his  iit'enzi, 
Wagner  followed  the  valley  of  Thuringia,  and 
passed  near  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  the  sight  of 
which  inspired  his  preject  with  new  force.  From 
that  moment  he  was  elaborating  the  subject  of 
Tannhauser,  and  caressing  his  imagination  with 
the  hope  of  fine  success. 

In  another  article  we  shall  complete  this  history 
and  give  some  outline  of  the  peculiar  views  of 
Wagner. 


Musical  Fund  Society. 

To-night  is  the  first  subscription  concert  of  the 
season.  Much  as  we  have  enjoyed  the  feasts  of 
harmony  prepared  for  us  of  late  by  renowned 
artists  from  abroad,  there  is  a  real  satisfaction  to 
us  in  commencing  the  regular  musical  season  of 
our  own  societies.  In  the  concerts  of  our  Fund 
orchestra,  our  Quintette  Club  and  oratorio  socie- 
ties, we  think  more  of  the  music  itself  than  of  the 
mere  manner  of  its  performance.  Their  pro- 
grammes commonly  contain  far  more  good  music, 
more  of  the  immortal  masters,  than  the  brilliant 
miscellaneous  bills  of  fare  of  the  musical  stars, 
even  when  they  are  as  admirably  arranged  and 
when  in  every  article  they  go  off  as  perfectly  as 
those  of  Mme.  Sontag.  To  such  we  are  thankful 
for  new  stimulus  and  for  models  of  the  best  per- 
formance. But  this  is  lost  upon  us,  if  we  do  not 
use  it  in  our  own  way,  with  our  own  means,  in 
the  providing  of  regular  and  permanent  supplies 
of  music  of  the  highest  order.  We  owe  much 
enjoyment  of  this  kind  to  foreign  and  occasional 
orchestras,  to  be  sure ;  but  how  much  would  this 
community  really  know  at  this  time  of  the  Sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  others, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  steady,  persevering  efforts 
of  our  own  orchestra  for  years  past  to  interpret 
these  noble  works  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and 
indoctrinate  us  in  their  spirit. 

The  musicians  who  have  done  this  are  entitled 
to  encouragement.  And  the  Fund  Society  ap- 
peals not  only  to  our  musical  appetites,  but  to  our 
human  sympathies.  Its  receipts  go  not  only  to 
the  immediate  remuneration  of  its  members  em- 
ployed in  the  concerts,  but  also  to  the  formation 
of  a  mutual  benefit  fund  for  the  relief  of  those 
whom  age  or  other  causes  shall  disable. 

Again,  these  are  cheap  concerts.  They  are 
truly  "music  for  the  million."  And  in  catering 
for  the  million  they  do  not  in  the  main  conde- 
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scend  to  light,  ear-tickling  melodies  and  clap-trap, 
but  invite  us,  at  an  almost  nominal  price,  to  hear 
and  become  familiar  with  the  grandest  inspira- 
tions of  the  greatest  mastei"s. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  Fund  Society- 
enter  the  field  to-night  under  some  new  and  very 
hopeful  auspices.  There  have  hitherto  seemed 
to  be  some  barriers  in  the  organization  of  the 
orchestra  to  any  decided  progress  in  the  style  and 
spirit  of  their  performance.  We  understand  that 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  distribution  of 
the  instruments,  especially  the  wind  instruments, 
hitherto  the  chronic  weakness  of  the  body,  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  unity  and 
vitality  of  the  whole.  It  is  amicably  settled  that 
a  number  of  the  older  members  retire  from  the 
actual  occupancy  of  certain  instruments,  and 
give  place  to  fresher  and  more  accomplished 
artists.  Messrs.  Schnapp  and  Rimbach  take  the 
trumpets ;  Messrs.  Hamann  (a  new  member  and 
an  excellent  player)  and  the  younger  Fries,  the 
horns,  Messrs.  Dorn  and  Endres  being  still  availa- 
ble for  supplementary  horns ;  Mr.  AVorner  takes 
the  first  flute  and  Mr.  Rametti  the  second.  The 
retiring  performers  do  not  retire  from  member- 
ship, but  continue  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  and 
privileges  of  the  society  as  before.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  We  congratulate  the  society  on  this 
spirited  commencement  of  long  needed  internal 
improvement.  The  spirit  once  awakened  and 
practically  trusted  will  be  likely  to  go  on  reform- 
ing in  due  time,  temperately  and  amicably,  each 
thing  that  shall  require  reform.  Already  we 
may  expect  the  wind  department  to  prove  equal 
in  excellence  to  the  string,  and  Mr.  Fries  will 
find  it  a  less  difficult  and  hopeless  task  to  enforce 
unity  and  precision  and  effectiveness  in  the  music 
which  it  is  his  office  to  conduct. 

We  feel  now  encouraged  to  hope  that  we  shall 
have  an  orchestra  who  will  give  us  not  only  the 
best  kind  of  music,  but  also  the  best  style  of  per- 
formance. This  orchestra  must  thrive,  not  by 
jealous  fear  of  foreign  competitors,  and  not  by  an 
exclusive  spirit,  binding  all  its  members  to  co- 
operate with  no  others  in  the  same  hne  of  the 
musical  profession ;  but  by  precisely  the  mode 
which  they  have  now  commenced  to  practice,  by 
sacrificing  all  individual  considerations  and  preju- 
dices to  the  one  end  of  making  the  orchestra  the 
best  that  can  be,  of  combining  the  materials, 
always  rich,  in  the  manner  most  available  for  the 
true  and  effective  rendering  of  the  music. 

If  we  mistake  not,  this  very '  night,  although 
the  change  is  barely  yet  accomplished,  will  reveal 
a  new  power  and  virtue  in  our  Musical  Fund 
Society.  The  programme  is  a  good  one.  Bee- 
thoven's charming  Eighth  Symphony,  in  his  most 
sunny,  happy,  fairy  vein ;  Mendelssohn's  drama- 
tic overture  to  Ruy  Bias,  and  Two-Part  Song, 
arranged  with  the  fine  trumpets  oHigato ;  Miss 
Lehmann's  rendering  of  the  FreyschiUz  Scena, 
&c.,  &c.,  arc  attractions  that  should  crowd  the 
Music  Hall. 


Germania  Musical  Society. — The  First 
Subscription  Concert,  last  Saturday  evening, 
filled  the  new  Music  Hall  with  a  most  brilliant 
audience.  The  orchestra,  (increased  by  several 
new  violins,  'cello,  &c.)  was  in  perfect  condition, 
and,  under  the  infallible  baton  of  Carl  Berg- 
mann,  rendered  the  various  pieces  with  all  that 
precision,  truth  of  intonation,  rich  harmony  of 


coloring,  spirit  and  expression,  which  has  made 
the  fame  of  this  unrivalled  band.  The  gems  of 
the  evening  were  the  fairy  Allegretto  from  Bee- 
thoven's Eighth  Symphony,  taken,  justly  as  we 
thought,  in  rather  a  more  moderate  tempo  than 
we  sometimes  hear  it,  and  the  Larghetto  from 
Mendelssohn's  Symphony  Cantata :  "  Song  of 
Praise."  The  Euryanthe  overture  opened  the 
feast  well.  The  Zanetta  overture  was  quite  too 
hacknied  an  affair  to  end  it.  Of  the  two  novel- 
ties, we  found  one,  the  overture  to  "  Robe- 
spierre," by  Littolf,  decidedly  of  the  blood  and 
thunder,  intense  school  of  startling  effect,  like  the 
modern  French  novels.  We  speak  of  its  style 
and  spirit ;  the  instrumentation  displays  power. 
The  other,  an  arranged  Finale  from  Richard 
Wagner's  Tannhauser,  agreeably  disappointed 
us  in  being  less  strange  than  the  fame  of  this  bold 
innovator  had  prepared  us  to  expect.  It  \ws  a 
warm,  rich,  smoothly  flowing,  gracefully  modu- 
lating, harmonious  tone-landscape,  with  a  stream 
of  long-drawn,  sweetest  melody  winding  through 
it,  and  the  whole  animated  ever  and  anon  by  fine 
trumpet  strains.  The  instrumentation  was  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  melody  beautiful,  not 
particularly  original,  but  rather  Spohr-ish.  We 
regretted  that  it  was  only  an  arrangement,  since, 
inasmuch  as  Wagner's  theory  denies  the  validity 
of  music  pure,  or  without  poetry,  a  mere  instru- 
mental transcript  cannot  be  supposed  to  give  a 
very  fair  conception  of  his  work. 

The  singing  we  could  not  think  a  great  addi- 
tion to  the  attractions  of  the  programme.  Mme. 
SiEDEiSTBDRG  displayed  very  sweet  high  notes 
in  the  little  Lied  of  Gumbert  —  a  very  third-rate 
specimen  of  German  Lieder,  by  the  way, —  but 
was  too  weak  in  voice,  and  too  inexperienced  an 
artist  for  the  FreyschiUz  scena. 

Herr  Klein's  selections,  also,  were  indifferent : 
—  the  "  Standard  Bearer  "  of  Lindpaintner  being 
a  song  of  that  commonplace  stamp  for  which  one 
need  not  go  to  Germany.  Jaell  played  the 
Tarentella  of  Thalberg  splendidly,  and  the  hall 
faithfully  returned  the  finest  tinkle  of  his  silvery 
trUl.  Mme.  Bandt,  in  the  duet  with  Jaell, 
proved  herself  a  brilliant  and  accomplished  pi- 
anist ;  but  the  piece  was  trash,  and  one  piano  is 
better  music  than  two  at  any  time. 

We  trust  that  kereafter  our  friends  do  not 
mean  to  give  us  medleys  of  third-rate  singing  in- 
stead of  solid  symphonies,  which  need  every 
opportunity  that  can  come  to  us  in  the  shape  of 
such  artists  as  the  "  Germanians." 
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Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  The  first 
Chamber  Concert  of  this,  the  fourth,  season 
passed  off  delightfully  on  Thursday  evening,  at 
the  Masonic  Temple.  It  was  a  fair  audience,  but 
not  half  as  large  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  jus- 
tice either  to  the  Club  or  to  ourselves.  This  was 
perhaps  partly  owing  to  the  suddenness  of  the 
announcement,  which  had  been  kept  back  by  the 
pre-occupation  of  almost  every  evening  in  the 
week  by  larger  and  more  showy  concerts ;  and 
partly  too,  no  doubt,  by  Mr.  Chickering's  calam- 
ity, which  that  day  damped  tl;e  musical  spirits  of 
everybody. 

Beethoven's  great  Quartet  in  C,  (No.  3  of  Op. 
59,)  was  keenly  relished  by  the  audience;  the 
rendering  was  excellent,  only  allowing  for  some 
imperfect  intonation  in  the  highest  notes  of  the 
first  violin.     Mr.   Trenkle   played  the   pianu 


part  of  Beethoven's  C  Minor  Trio  in  a  neat  and 
conscientious  manner,  which  only  wanted  a  little 
more  fire.  The  Weber  quintet,  with  Ryan's 
clarinet,  was  charming,  and  the  first  Quintet  of 
Mendelssohn  still  justified  our  old  partiality. 
Mile.  Lehmann  threw  a  great  deal  of  dramatic 
fire  into  Schubert's  "  Erl  King,"  quite  magnetiz- 
ing the  audience,  who  demanded  a  repetition, 
which  was  an  improvement  on  the  first.  Yet  it 
wanted  light  and  shade ;  the  seductive  whisper- 
ings of  the  Erl-Konig  were  sung  too  loud,  and 
far  too  much  so  the  father's  portion  of  the  dia- 
logue. Dell  vieni,  from  Mozart's  "  Figaro,"  is  too 
Jine  an  order  of  melody  for  such  a  singer.  Son- 
tag  embellished  it  throughout;  Mile.  Lehmann 
only  once,  but  awkwardly,  by  a  cadenza  near  the 
close.  Only  to  one  singer  would  we  dare  confide 
that  heavenly  melody.  Jenny  Lind  sang  it  in 
its  purity,  as  no  other  can  sing  it. 

The    second    concert    will  take   place    next 
Thursday. 


The  Mnsic  Hall  Seal  and  Motto. 

Dear  Dwight  :  — •  Constant  inquiries  are 
made  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  motto  on  the  seal 
of  the  "  Boston  Music  Hall  Association."  The 
design  (a  St.  Cecilia)  was  drawn  by  Miss  Jane 
M.  Clarke,  of  the  "  N.  E.  School  of  Design  for 
Women,"  and  engraved  on  brass  by  Mitchell. 
The  motto,  "  Ccelo  venit  aurea  dexlro,"  was  kindly 
furnished  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Parker.  At  the 
request  of  one  of  the  Directors,  Mr.  P.  thus  trans- 
lates it : 

"  She  comes,  resplendent,  from  auspicious  skies." 
It  is  from  an  old  Latin  author,  Manilius  (Astronom. 
Lib.  N.  p.  539). 

The  seal  with  which  the  tickets  for  the  "  Open- 
ing Festival "  were  impressed,  was  an  electrotype 
copy,  gotten  up  in  a  great  hurry  for  the  occasion, 
and  did  great  injustice  to  the  idea  and  drawing  of 
Miss  Clarke.  The  embossed  seals  on  the  certifi- 
cates of  stock  are  very  different  and  very  beau- 
tiful. Yours  ever,  K.  E.  A. 

[CfWith  pain  we  record  the  total  destruction  by  fire, 
on  Wednesday  night,  of  the  great  Piano-forte  Estab- 
lishment of  our  esteemed  friend,  Jonas  Chickering 
Esq.  Such  a  blow  is  terribly  felt  by  the  whole  com- 
munity, especially  by  all  interested  in  any  way  in  music. 
It  could  have  fallen  upon  no  man,  who  would  command 
more  universal  sympathy.  A  most  generous,  open-hearted, 
public-spirited  man  in  all  things,  he  has  been  the  kindest 
friend  of  musical  artists,  resident  or  guests  in  our  city, 
and  has  perhaps  done  more  for  the  promotion  of  musical 
taste  than  any  other  dozen  men  in  Boston.  His  estab- 
lishment, always  filled  with  the  best  pianos,  musical 
works  and  pictures,  was  a  sort  of  hospitable  head-quar- 
ters of  the  musical.  To  think  of  the  delightful  hours  of 
social  musical  enjoyment  that  we  have  spent  in  some  of 
those  rooms,  where  "four  black  walls  now  stare  upon 
each  other  !  "  One  especially,  the  picture-room  on  the 
south  front  corner,  where  stood  the  newest  and  best 
grand  pianos,  and  where  so  much  good  music  has  been 
made,  seems  by  a  sort  of  consecrated  spell  to  have  kept 
off  the  devouring  enemy  to  the  last.  Through  its  win- 
dows on  Washington  Street,  you  can  yet  see  the  empty, 
blackened  frames  of  those  pictures  hanging  on  the  wall 
— the  only  vestiges  of  anything  human  in  the  whole  vast 
pile  of  ruins ! 

Mr.  Chickering  was  absent  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time. 
How  the  fire  took,  or  what  the  amount  of  loss,  (of  course 
very  large,)  cannot  yet  be  told.  For  particulars,  we  can 
only  refer  to  the  daily  papers. 


Ky  AlFBED  JAEIL'S  Concert,  announced  for  last  night,  ii 
postponed,  as  well  as  his  Classical  Soirees,  on  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Chickering's  Manufactory. 
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Boston  nEiisical  Fund  Society. 

SIXTH  SERIES. 

FIRST  GRAND  CONCERT, 
For  the  Establishment  of  a  Charitable  Fund. 


THE  patrons  of  the  BOSTON  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY 
are  respectfully  informed  that  the  First  Grand  Concert  of 
the  Sixth  Series  will  be  given  at  the 

NEW  MUSIC  HALL, 
On  SATURDAT  EVEIOWG,  December  4r, 

For  '(vhicU  occasion  tliey  have  secured  the  services  of 

M'LLE   CAROLINE    LEHMANN. 

Instrumental  Solo  Performers  — Messrs.  SCHNAPP  and  ItlM- 
BACH,   and  Mr.  EDWAEJ)  LEHMANN. 

Director, Mr.  AUGUST  FRIES. 

Doors  open  at  6 ;    Concert  to  commence  at  7  1-2  o'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 
Part    I. 

1.  Grand  Symphony  No.  8,  (first  time,)  Beethoven. 

Allegro  con  brio— Allegretto  Scherzando — Mimietto 
— Allegro  Vivace. 

2.  Scena  and  Aria — From  '  Der  Freyschiitz,'  Weber. 

M'LLE  CABOLINE  LEHMANN. 
Part    II. 

3.  Overture — Ruy  Bias,  (first  time,}  Mendelssohn. 

4.  Romance,  Mercadante. 

M'LLE  CAROLINE  LEHMANN. 

5.  Solo— Flute — Un  theme  de  le  Domino  Noir,  Tulou. 

6.  Two-part  Song — '  I  would  that  my  love,'  Mendelssohn. 

Arranged  for  the  Orchestra.  '  Trumpets  Obligato. 
Messrs.  SCHNAPP  and  RIMBACH. 

7.  Cavatina— '  0  mio  Fernando  '—From  La  Favorita,  Donizetti. 

M'LLE  CAROLINE  LEHMANN. 

8.  Overture — Le  Roi  d'Yvetot,  {by  particular  request,)    Adam. 


NOTICE.  The  associate  members  and  subscribers  to  the 
present  series  of  performances  are  respectfully  informed  that 
in  consequence  of  the  limited  time  previous  to  the  first  Con- 
cert, no  arrangements  cau  be  made  regarding  the  securing  of 
permanent  seats. 

Those  subscribers  who  are  desirous  of  securing  permanent 
seats  for  the  rest  of  the  series,  whose  names  are  not  on  the  list, 
are  requested  to  call  at  No.  4  Amory  Hall,  previous  to  noon, 
FRIDAY,  lOth,  and  enter  their  names,  in  order  that  an  equal 
distribution  of  seats  may  be  made. 

Single  tickets,  50  cents  each,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Music 
Stores  and  at  the  doors  on  the  evening  of  performance. 
Per  order, 

JOSEPH  N.  PIERCE,  Sec'y. 

POSTPONEMENT, 

AI.FREB  JAEIili'S  First  Soir6e  of  Classical  Music, 
announced  for  Dec.  9th,  is  postponed,  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  Mr.  Chickering's  building,  untU 
further  notice. 

COPARTNERSHIP     DISSOLVED. 

THE  Copartnership  heretofore  existing  between  the  Sub- 
scribers under  the  firm  of  T.  R.  MARTIN  &  CO-,  is  this 
day  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  T.  R.  Marvin  will  continue 
his  business  at  No.  42  Congress  Street.  E.  L.  Balch  will  re- 
move to  No.  21  School  Street,  where,  in  connection  with  the 
printing  of  "  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,"  he  will  be  prepared 
to  receive  orders  for  every  variety  of  Fine  Job  Printing. 

T.  R.  MARVIN. 
Boston,  Nov.  30, 1852.  E.  L,  BALCH. 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

HAYDN'S    THIRD    MASS    in    G.     Uniform  with 
"Ditson's  Edition  of  Mozart's,  Haydn's  and  Beethoven's 
Price  62  cents. 

Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washi7igton  St. 
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RIMBAUI.T»S   HAND  BOOIC   for   the   PIANO 
FORTE.     The  above  work,  one  of  the  best  low  priced 
Instruction  Books  for  the  Piano,  has  just  been  published.     It 
is  a  popular  Manual  in  England,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  attain 
an  equal  popularity  here.    Price  50  cents 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

IN  PRESS,  and  will  toe  putolislied  soon,  THE 
STABAT  MATER,  toy  Rossini,  at  the  low  price 
of  75  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

Pianos  and  MeSodcous  to  JLet. 

OLIVER  DITSON, 

Music  Dealer,  115  Wasliington   St.,  Boston, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphines, 
and  Reed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

F.  F.  MULLER, 

DIRBOIOE  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church;  ORGANIST  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Inquire  of  Messrs.  Eeed  &  Co.,  No.  17  Tremout   Row, 
Boston.  ii7  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 
TEACHSB     or     MUSIC, 


Oct.  16. 


^65  "Wastoington  Street,  Boston. 
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MR.   OTTO   DRESEL 

PROPOSES  to  give  FIVE  MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENTS, 
one  each  month  during  the  months  of  December,  Janu- 
ary, February,  March,  and  April,  on  an  evening  and  at  a  place 
to  be  named  hereafter. 

The  Programmes  will  consist  of  Piano  Solos,  Piano  with 
accompaniment  of  String  Instrument*,  and  Vocal  Music. 
Subscription  for  the  Series,  ^i.    Tickets  transferable. 
The  foUowing  Programme  for  the  First  Soiree  will  show  the 
nature  of  the  whole. 

PAET  I. 

1 — TRIO   for  Piano,  Violin,  and  Violoncello,  composed  by 

O.  Dresel 
2— GERMAN  SONGS. 

3— SONATA  for  Piano  Solo.    By  Beethoven. 
4 — TRIO   for  Piano,  Violin,  and  Violoncello,    composed  by 

Mendelssohn. 

PART  II. 

6— HOMMAGE  A  HANDEL.     Duo  for  two  Pianos,  by  Mo- 

SCHELES.    Performed  by  Mr.  Jaell  and  Mr.  Dresel. 
6— GERMAN  SONGS. 
7— PIANO  SOLOS. 

Subscription  lists  may  be  found  with  Mr.  Chickering,  or  at 
the  Office  of  the  Journal  of  Music,  21  School  St.  ii7  tf 

Oermaiiia  Serenade  Band. 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  take  great  plea- 
sure in  announcing  that  their 

COTILLON    BAND 

is  again  prepared  for  the  ensuing  Dancing  Season.  They  have 
also  added  all  the  popular  Songs  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn 
and  others,  to  their  extensive  Library  of  Concert  Music,  in 
order  to  accommodate  parties  where  no  dancing  music  is 
required.  G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader, 

5  tf  364  Tremont  Street 

Tbe  MendelssoSm  Qnintette  €]ul> 

RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  and 
its  vicinity,  that  during  this  their  FOURTH  SEASON, 
they  intend  giving  a  series  of 

EIGHT    CHAMBER    CONCERTS, 

to  take  place  regularly  once  a  fortnight,  on  the  most  suitable 
evening.  During  the  past  season  all  endeavors  have  been 
made  to  render  their  Library  complete,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  render  their  Concerts  worthy  the  support  and  pa- 
tronage of  all  lovers  of  Music. 

The  Club  are  happy  to  announce  that  they  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  distinguished  Vocalist, 

M'DLLE  CAROLINE  LEHIVEANN, 

FROM  THE  GRAND  OPERA  IN  COPENHAGEN, 

who  will  appear  in  their  Concerts  during  the  season.  They 
will  also  be  assisted  by  the  best  resident  and  foreign  talent 
available. 

Subscribers'  Tickets  for  the  Series,  Three  Dollars  each. 
Lists  may  be  found  at  all  the  Music  Stores  and  principal 
Hotels.  2  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

No*  129  Wasliiugtou  Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  NOVEMBER  SKETCH. 

BY  C.  P.   CEANCH. 

Long  bars  of  sky-gold,  mixed  mth  dross  of  cloud, 
Gleam  in  the  West  beyond  the  solemn  hills, 
November's  brown  and  purple  hills.    The  trees. 
Stripped  of  their  leaves,  stand  traced  against  the  sky, 
Sharply  yet  delicately  drawn :  and  through 
Their  depths  of  dusky  grey  the  yellow  light 
Streams  slant  upon  the  heaps  of  withered  leaves 
And  the  long  faded  grasses.    Ye  bare  trees. 
Grey  naked  forms  by  frost  and  winds  disrobed 
Of  all  your  summer  glories — not  to  me 
Are  ye  bereft  of  beauty.    Bards  have  sung 
The  festive  luxury  of  Arcadian  bowers: 
The  satiate  sense  of  rounded  summer  time 
Languished  along  the  tones  that  told  their  joy 
In  the  dense  leafy  woods.    But  now  ye  stand 
Bared  to  the  blast — your  branches  spread  aloft 
Gracefully  interlacing,  dreading  not 
The  snows  of  winter,  nor  the  midnight  frosts, 
Nor  the  fierce  whirling  of  the  Northern  winds. 
But  waiting  calmly  for  the  kiss  of  Spring. 
And  so  I  seem  to  hear  an  under  tone 
In  your  prophetic  stillness—"  We  but  bide 
Our  hour — again  and  again  for  many  a  year 
Shall  we  burst  forth  in  blossoms  and  in  leaves, 
Proving  that  growth  comes  only  out  of  change, 
Light  out  of  darkness— life  from  seeming  death." 


PIERRE  RODE. 

Rode  vras  born  at  Bordeaux,  February  26tb, 
1774.  "The  decided  bent  of  his  genius  towards 
music  and  the  violin  was  manifested  even  iu  his 
infancy.  He  received  some  instructions  from  a 
provincial  master,  and  was  then,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  sent  to  Paris,  vfhere  he  was  introduced 
to  the  celebrated  Viotti,  who  received  him  with 
great  kindness,  and  soon  distinguished  him  as  his 
favorite  pupil.  In  1790,  at  the  age  of  16,  Rode 
made  his  first  appearance  before  a  Parisian 
audience,  playing  his  master's  13th  Concerto, 
between  the  acts  of  an  Italian  opera,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  principal  second  violin 
at  the  Theatre  Feydeau.  He  held  the  place 
until  1796,  and  established  his  reputation  as,  a 
first  rate  violinist  by  the  style  in  which  he  exe- 
cuted several  of  Viotti's  concertos,  at  the  concerts 
given  during  passion  week.  This  year,  1796,  he 
commenced  a  tour,  accompanied  by  Garat,  a 
great  singer  of  that  day,  through  Holland  and 
North  Germany,  to  Berlin,  where  he  played 
before  Frederick  William  H.,  an  honor  very 
soon  after  deigned  by  that  king  to  the  young 
Beethoven.  He  returned  to  Hamburg,  and 
sailed  for  Bordeaux,  but  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  England — a  bad  place  for  a  Frenchman 
just  at  that  epoch,  unless  a  refugee.  Viotti  in 
the  mean  time  had  fled  from  France,  and  taken 
refuge  in  London — and  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, that  Rode  dared  not  visit  his  old  master, 
until  he  had  applied  to  the  French  authorities, 
and  obtained  permission  to  do  so. 

Desirous  of  giving  some  concerts  at  London, 
ho  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  known  to 
the  public,  played  in  one  for  some  charity  or 
other,  but  had  very  few  hearers.  Fetis,  in  his 
sketch  of  Rode's  life,  attributes  this  to  his  being 
a  Frenchman,  and  the  English  prejudices  at  that 
time  so  strong  against  their  neighbors  over  the 
channel.  But  this  is  hardly  probable,  for  he  was 
a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  whose  name  had 
probably  never  before  been  heard  in  England, 
and  in  a  city  where  three  such  violinists  as 
Cramer,  Salomon  and  Viotti  dwelt,  he  had  no 
right  to  expect  any  distinguished  success  on  his 
first  appearance.  There  was  no  such  prejudice 
against  Viotti,  as  any  one  knows  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  the  English  musical  annals  of  that 
period. 

Returning  to  Paris,  (probably  hastened  back 
by  the  Du-ectory,)  by  way  of  Hamburg  and  Hol- 


land, gaining  fame  at  every  step.  Bode  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  violin  in  the  Conservatory, 
and  played  with  great  applause  at  the  Feydeau 
concerts  ;  but  after  a  short  stay  he  was  seized  with 
another  fit  of  travelling,  and  went  to  lladrld, 
where  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  Boccherini, 
who  scored  several  of  his  Concertos  for  him,  par- 
ticularly one,  once  vei-y  popular, in  Bjj.  In  1800 
he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  immediately 
appointed  solo  violin  in  Napoleon's  private  band. 
This  was  the  period  when  Rode's  talents  and 
success  were  at  their  zenith.  About  that  time 
the  great  songstress,  Grassini,  gave  a  series  of 
concerts  at  which  Rode  performed  his  seventh 
Concerto  for  the  first  time,  "  the  prodigious  effect 
of  which  was  never  forgotten  by  any  one  then 
present." 

By  this  time  the  fame  of  the  great  violinist 
had  reached  Russia,  whither  he  was  invited  in 
1803.  Accompanied  by  his  friend  Boieldieu, 
author  of  "  La  Dame  Blanche,"  he  proceeded  to 
St.  Petersburgh  and  was  at  once  appointed  first 
violin  in  the  Imperial  orchestra,  with  5000  rubles 
salary,  a  station  to  which  no  other  duties  were 
attached  than  playing  at  court  concerts,  and  those 
given  in  the  Imperial  theatre.  He  remained  in 
Russia  five  years,  and  returned  to  Pans  in  1808, 
when  he  gave  his  last  public  concert  at  the 
Odeon. 

Notwithstanding  his  repeated  and  long  absences, 
the  recollection  of  his  fine  talents  was  too  recent 
to  allow  this  opportunity  of  hearing  him  to  be 
neglected,  and  a  full  audience  of  real  amateurs 
was  assembled — but  in  truth  to  find  their  expec- 
tations disappointed.  The  purity  of  tone,  the 
elegant  style  of  bowing  still  remained,  but  there 
was  no  longer  the  brUlianoy  and  fire  which  had 
charmed  the  audiences  at  Mme.  Grassini's  con- 
certs. Rode  himself  appears  to  have  felt,  with 
mortification,  that  the  applause  which  he  received 
had  not  the  enthusiasm  of  former  days ;  for  he 
appeared  no  more  before  the  public. 

In  1811,  weary  of  liis  inactivity,  he  made 
another  journey,  taking  the  Gei-man  route,  and 
traversed  Austria,  Hungary,  Stj'ria,  Bohemia, 
Bavaria  and  Switzerland.  In  the  course  of  this 
tour,  in  1813,  he  spent  some  time  iu  Vienna, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Beethoven,  and  that 
great  master  composed  for  him  one  of  his  (Bee- 
thoven's) two  splendid  Romanzas  for  viohn  and 
orchestra.  We  have  no  means  at  hand  of  decid- 
ing whether  it  was  the  one  in  G  or  that  in  F. 
It  was,  however,  one  which  afterwards  created  a 
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remarkable  sensation  when  played  by  Baillot  at 
the  Conservatory  in  Paris.  In  1814  lie  estab- 
lished himself  in  Berlin  for  a  time,  giving  a  single 
concert  in  that  city,  and  that  soon  after  his 
arrival,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  from  which 
time  he  lived  only  in  the  family  circle.  Two  or 
three  years  later  we  find  him  a  resident  in 
Switzerland,  whence,  about  1817  or  1818,  so 
well  as  we  can  learn,  he  returned  to  his  native 
city,  Bordeaux.  Here  he  remained  until  1828, 
keeping  himself  alive  in  the  memory  of  the  public 
only  by  the  publication  of  his  works,  which 
appeared  at  intervals,  playing  only  in  the  circle 
of  his  friends,  whose  partiality  led  them  to  sup- 
pose and  to  assure  him  that  he  had  lost  nothing 
of  his  former  greatness  as  a  violinist.  He  had 
no  means  of  comparing  himself  with  others,  and 
was  utterly  unconscious  of  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  him  as  a  violinist.  At  this  time, 
1828,  the  desire  to  be  heard  once  more  in  public 
led  him  again  to  Paris,  where  he  sought  opportu- 
nities of  playing  at  private  parties  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  a  young  man.  His  old  friends 
greeted  him  with  delight,  but  soon  saw  with  real 
regret  that  he  was  compromising  a  great  and  well- 
earned  name.  His  tone,  once  so  pure  and  beau- 
tiful, had  become  uncertain  ;  his  bow  was  as  timid 
as  his  fingers,  and  he  no  longer  dared  to  indulge 
fearlessly  the  suggestions  of  his  imagination ;  in 
short  it  was  too  apparent  that  Kode's  former  con- 
fidence in  himself  was  gone — to  an  artist  a  fatal 
loss.  He  received  applause ;  respect  for  the  last 
efforts  of  what  had  once  been  first  rate  talent 
secured  him  that ;  but  his  hearers  applauded 
rather  from  a  feeling  of  duty  than  from  any 
enthusiasm.  He  felt  the  distinction  ;  a  dreadful 
light  broke  in  upon  him,  and  he  became  for  the 
first  time  conscious  that  he  was  no  longer  what 
he  once  was.  The  blow  was  the  more  severe  for 
being  unexpected.  He  left  Paris  overwhelmed 
with  grief;  and  the  shock  was  so  great,  preyed 
so  incessantly  upon  his  mind,  that  he  came  back 
to  Bordeaux  with  injured  health.  From  this 
moment  he  failed,  and  toward  the  end  of  1829,  a 
paralytic  stroke  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  one 
side,  and  impaired  his  intellect,  fie  lingered  in 
this  state  until  November  25,  1830,  when  death 
relieved  him  from  his  sufferings. 

Notwithstanding  the  susceptibility  of  mind 
which  he  showed  on  several  occasions,  and  which 
finally  led  to  such  fatal  effects,  Kode  was  not  a 
proud  man,  even  when  his  fame  was  highest. 
He  spoke  not  of  himself;  he  admired  sincerely 
real  talent  in  others,  and  was  free  from  jealousy 
and  the  spirit  of  intrigue.  AVith  his  rival,  Baillot, 
he  lived  in  uninterrupted  friendship,  and  it  was 
delightful  to  witness  the  anxiety  of  these  two 
great  men  to  secure  and  increase  each  other's 
success. 

As  a  writer  for  his  instrument,  Eodd  merits  a 
distinguished  place.  His  musical  education,  as 
regards  the  principles  of  composition,  had  been 
neglected,  so  that  he  was  at  fii-st  obliged  to  get 
his  friends  to  add  the  accompaniments  to  his  Con- 
certos, but  his  melodies  are  remarkable  for  sweet- 
ness ;  the  plans  of  his  compositions  are  well  con- 
ceived and  he  is  not  without  originality.  No 
better  proof  of  their  excellence  need  be  adduced 
than  the  fact  that  they  were  sometimes  played  by 
Paganini  in  his  concerts.  His  quartets,  which  in 
fact  are  brilliant  solos  for  the  first  violin,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  the  second  violin,  viola  and 
'cello,  were  also  very  successful.     One  of  these 


quartets  (in  6),  says  the  editor  of  the  Harmoni- 
con,  has  been  rendered  still  more  popular  by  the 
circumstance  of  Catalani's  having  selected  it  for 
one  of  her  early  experiments  in  the  art  of  sing- 
ing instrumental  variations. 

These  particulars  of  Rode's  career  have  been 
taken  mostly  from  an  imperfect  translation,  in  the 
Harmonicon,  of  an  article  in  Schilling's  Lexicon. 
Something  has  been  added,  and  some  corrections 
made  from  other  sources.  The  error  of  a  writer 
in  No.  8,  Vol.  H.  of  the  Journal  of  Music,  in 
making  Berlin  the  place  of  Eode's  death  is  clearly 
owing  to  his  having  depended  upon  the  abridg- 
ment of  Schilling  for  his  dates. 

Kode's  published  compositions  consist  of  ten 
Concertos  for  violin,  four  string  Quartets,  three 
Airs  with  Variations  for  full  orchestra,  and  the 
same  arranged  as  Quartets,  and  three  sets  of 
Duets  for  two  violins.  He  also  wrote  several 
Andantes,  Rondos,  Polonaises,  &c.,  and  twenty- 
four  Capriccios,  as  studies,  and  assisted  Baillot 
and  Kreutzer  in  preparing  the  Conservatory's 
"Method  of  Instruction  for  the  Violin." 


[From  the  London  Musical  'n'orld. 

Beethoven's  "  Euinen  von  Athen."* 

The  Rnins  of  Alliens  is  a  dramatic  work,  in 
style  and  form  resembling  the  Masque,  of  which 
the  golden  days  of  English  dramatic  literature 
furnish  so  many  examples,  and  no  less  in  style 
and  form  than  in  the  circumstances,  if  not  the 
place  of  its  production.  The  Masque,  to  judge 
from  example — for  I  am  not  aware  that  any  rules 
of  this  species  of  composition  have  been  otherwise 
preserved — the  Masque,  was  a  work  comprising 
dramatic  action,  poetry,  music,  pageantry,  and 
more  or  less  of  pictorial  and  mechanical  decora- 
tion ;  the  subject  was  always  drawn  from  the 
occasion  in  honour  of  which  the  Masque  was 
produced,  and  it  was  always  treated  ahcgorically 
or,  at  least,  invested  with  the  machinery  of  the 
classical  mythology.  The  performance  of  this 
species  of  entertainment  took  not  place  in  public, 
but  at  the  court,  or  at  the  private  residence  of 
whatever  noble  family  required  its  composition, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  members  of  such 
family  or  other  aristocratic  and  even  royal 
amateurs  to  take  part  in,  if  not  entirely  to  sustain, 
the  representation  ;  and  there  rarely  occurred  a 
birthday,  or  a  marrage,  or  a  victory,  or  any 
occasion  of  rejoicing  that  either  was  or  was  thought 
to  be  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  state  but  the 
performance  of  a  Masque,  composed  on  purpose, 
formed  part  of  the  celebration. 

The  custom  of  having  these  dramatic  allegories 
to  celebrate  state  occasions  has  been  much  more 
steadily  brought  down  to  our  own  age  in  Ger- 
many than  here,  for  we  have  in  the  works  of  the 
best  approved  modern  poets  of  that  country  very 
many  specimens  of  this  class  of  writing. 

The  work  under  consideration  classes  among 
these.  It  was  written  for  the  opening  of  the 
theatre  in  Pesth,  the  poem  by  Kotzebue,  and  the 
music  by  Beethoven.  The  Overture  was  sent  by 
Beethoven,  with  two  others — whicli  I  believe 
were  the  Overture  to  King  Stephen  and  the 
Overture  in  C,  Op.  124 — through  Ferdinand 
Ries  to  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London,  by 
whom  he  had  been  commissioned  to  furnish  them 
with  three  overtures  that  should  remain  their 
property.  So  little  merit  was  found  in  these 
works,  and  so  great  expectation  was  excited  by 
everything  that  bore  the  name  of  Beethoven, 
that  they  were  •  considered  unavailable  for  per- 
formance at  concerts  of  the  high  pretensions  of 
those  of  our  Philhannonic  Society  ;  and,  accord- 

*  Beethoven's  Music  to  the  drama  of  "  The  Euins  of 
Alliens."  The  Piano-forte  parts  aiTanged  frm  the  Score 
by  Anil  S.  Mouiisey,  the  English  version  written  and 
adapted  by  W.  Bartholomew,  Esq.,  Ewer. 


ingly,  not  one  of  them  was  produced.  Some 
years  afterwards  the  overtures  were  all  printed  in 
Vienna,  but  the  Philharmonic  Society  made  no 
complaint  of  the  infringement  of  their  property. 

With  the  exception  of  the  March  and  Chorus, 
"  Twine  ye  garlands,"  the  dramatic  music  of  the 
Ruins  of  Alliens  was,  1  have  understood,  discov- 
ered some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  in  an  unfre- 
quented store-room  of  the  Pesth  Theatre,  where 
it  had  lain  so  entirely  unheeded  since  its  first 
production  that  its  very  existence  had  been  for- 
gotten. It  was  first  brought  to  England  by 
Mendelssohn  in  1844,  when  he  conducted  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  season  the  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  at  one  of  which  the  most 
effective  portions  of  this  very  interesting  resusci- 
tation were  performed.  As  a,piece  de  circonstunce, 
the  interest  of  the  Ruins  of  Athens,  of  course, 
passed  away  with  the  occasion  for  which  it  was 
composed  ;  as  a  dramatic  work,  by  reason  of  its 
purely  occasional  character,  it  can  never  have 
had  any  interest ;  as  a  work  of  Beethoven,  there- 
fore, it  can  now  only  interest  the  world,  and  by 
this  highest  test  it  can  now  only  be  judged. 

The  subject  of  the  Masc[ue,  so  far  as  I  can 
gather  from  report,  and  from  Mi'.  W.  Bartholo- 
mew's version  (which  is  an  adaptation  rather  than 
a  translation,  designed  to  meet  a  ready  apprecia- 
tion in  England  by  the  substitution  of  some 
entirely  local  matter  for  other,  that  baing  out  of 
our  knowledge,  was  supposed  to  be  beyond  our 
sympathy)  the  subject  or  argument,  so  fur  as  I 
can  gather  from  such  uncertain  authorities,  is 
more  or  less  as  follows. 

Minerva  has  been  since  the  golden  age  of 
Grecian  art,  the  glorious  epoch  of  Grecian  liberty, 
for  some  or  other  important  offence  against  the 
Olympian  tribunal,  the  particulars  of  which  I  am 
unable  to  furnish,  fettered  with  chains  of  heaven- 
wrought  adamant  by  the  omnipotent  thunderer 
within  a  rock  impenetrable  alike  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  man  and  to  the  intelligence  of  the  god- 
dess, a  rock  through  which  neither  his  spirit  of 
inquiry  could  approach,  nor  her  wisdom  diffuse 
itself  upon  the  world.  The  period  of  vengeance 
is  past ;  Jove  relents,  and  the  captive  (jcity  is 
enfranchised.  The  first  steps  of  her  freedom 
naturally  lead  Mine"i'va  to  the  scene  of  her  ancient 
greatness.  She  finds  Athens,  her  Athens,  her 
especially  beloved  and  most  carefully  cherished 
city  in  ruins,  the  descendants  of  her  fostered 
people  enslaved  to  a  barbarous  and  fanatic  race; 
tlie  trophies  of  her  former  si)lendor,  the  wrecks 
of  that  art  which  is  the  example  and  tlie  regret 
of  all  time,  appropriated  to  the  most  degrading 
pui-poses  ot  vulgar  householdry;  and  the  frenzied 
worshippers  of  a  faith  that  knows  not  the  divine 
presence  in  its  most  marvellous  manifestation,  the 
intellect  of  man.  Here  is  no  longer  the  heme  of 
wisdom  and  the  arts,  so  the  liberated  goddess 
proceeds  to  Pesth,  where  she  establishes  anew 
her  temple  in  the  new  theatre,  and  presides  over 
a  triumphal  procession  in  honor  of  the  emperor, 
its  patron,  under  whose  auspices  the  golden  age 
is  to  prevail  again. 

In  the  English  version,  which  was  performed 
entire  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
the  Royal  Exchange  with  the  statue  of  Welling- 
ton was  substituted  for  the  new  theatre  at  Pesth, 
and  Shakspeare  with  a  pageant  of  the  principal 
characters  from  all  his  plays  was  substituted  tor 
the  Emperor  of  Austria, — modifications  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  commercial  cliaracter  and  the 
blind  vain  glory  that  so  eminently  mark  the 
British  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  interfering 
in  no  respect  with  such  particulars  as  it  was 
within  the  province  of  Beethoven's  music  to 
illustrate. 

The  merit  of  the  music  is  very  unequal.  There 
are  some  pieces  in  the  work  that  add  a  radiance 
to  the  brightest  glory  with  which  the  immortal 
composer  is  crowned ;  there  are  others  that  bear 
no  indication  of  the  hand  of  Beethoven,  but  only 
his  name  on  the  title-page.  I  can  form  but  a 
very  faint  conjecture  as  to  the  period  at  which  it 
was  composed,  for  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain 
the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Pesth  Theatre, 
and  the  sending  of  the  overture  to  Ries  in  Lon- 
don must  have  been   subsequent  to  this,  and  the 
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publication  of  it  in  Vienna  is  stated  by  this 
autliority  to  have  been  some  j'eai's  latei-.  The 
number  of  the  work,  (the  overture  is  printed  as 
Op.  113,)  bears  reference  only  to  the  order  of 
publication,  and  is  therefore  no  clue  to  its  chrono- 
logical position  amongst  the  composer's  other 
works  in  the  order  of  composition.  I  should  sur- 
mise from  the  style  of  the  music  that  it  may  have 
been  produced  at  about  the  period  of  the  Quar- 
tets dedicated  to  Count  Rasoumowsky,  but  a 
conjecture  founded  only  on  analogy  must  be  so 
entirely  vague  as  to  pretend  to  little  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  Pnllhar- 
monic  Society  esteemed  the  overture  unworthy 
the  name  of  Beethoven,  and  therefore  unavaila- 
ble for  performance  at  their  concerts,  since  the 
most  impartial  examination  of  the  composition 
must  alwaj's  lead  to  a  confirmation  of  this  decision ; 
and  it  is  no  little  credit  to  that  body  that,  having 
obtained  by  regular  purchase  the  exclusive 
property  in  a  composition  which  would  surely 
have  stimulated  the  greatest  interest,  and  finding 
that  it  jiossessed  not  the  essential  to  gratify  the 
interest  it  would  have  excited,  they  withheld  it 
from  the  public  at  a  period  when  the  merit  even 
of  Beethoven's  greatest  works  was  but  partially 
acknowledged,  and  when  to  have  produced  a 
composition  of  decided  inferiority  would  have 
given  such  authority  to  the  scepticism  that  then 
prevailed  among  the  respected  of  the  art  as 
apparently  to  justify  the  depreciation  of  those 
masterpieces  which  were  not  understood  because 
they  were  superior  to  the  comprehension  of 
those  who  dogmatically  presumed  to  judge  them. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  matter  of  very  consid- 
erable marvel  that  Beethoven,  who  was  most 
jealous  of  his  reputation,  should  at  three  diflferent 
periods  have  submitted  so  weak  a  production  to 
the  public.  The  inequality  of  the  works  of  a 
great  master  is  the  fact  that  proves  him  to  be 
such,  or,  at  least,  that  distinguishes  what,  for  want 
of  another  term,  must  still  be  called  by  the  con- 
ventional name  of  divine  inspiration,  from  what 
we  know  to  be  mere  mechanical  facility.  Hence 
it  is  only  matter  of  remark,  certainly  not  of  won- 
der, that  even  Beethoven  should  have  produced 
a,n  overture  that  is  without  merit.  The  satisfac- 
tion of  au  author  with  his  work  at  the  period  of 
its  composition,  when  his  imagination  is  still  glow- 
ing with  the  ardor  of  intention  which  is  at  the 
time  impossible  to  distinguish  from  the  fervor  of 
the  creative  power,  is  a  cu-cumstance  so  natural 
that  there  can  scarcely  exist  one  who  has  written, 
much  or  little,  but  must  have  felt  when  discharg- 
ing a  work  from  his  mind  that  he  had  done  all 
that  was  within  him  to  do  to  perfect  such  work 
for  the  purpose  to  which  he  designed  it.  Hence 
it  is  quite  accountable  that  Beethoven  should 
have  given  this  overture  out  for  performance  on 
the  occasion  for  whicli  it  was  composed,  when  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  there  may  have  been  the 
additional  reason  of  press  of  time  to  prevent  him 
from  writing  anotber  to  substitute  for  it. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   No.  Xn. 

New  York,  Dec.  1.  Heard  part  of  Madame  Sontag's 
concert  this  evening.  No  wonder  some  thought  that  the 
choialwas  the  "Judgment  Hymo,"  for,  perched  high 
above  all  the  rest,  "  the  noise  of  the  trumpet  was  exceed- 
ing loud  " — and  so  of  the  other  brass  instruments. 

Bed.  "He  will  be  another  Mozart!"  How  many 
times  that  has  been  said  of  that  glorious  little  fellow, 
Paul  JuUien,  since  his  appearance  among  us,  would  not 
be  easy  to  estimate.  But  is  this  said  on  due  considera- 
tion? Has  the  idea  any  other  foundation  than  the  fact 
that  the  child  equals  in  skill  many  of  the  acknowledged 
masters  of  his  instrument?    Jlozart  was  more  than  a 

mere  virtuoso,  does  our  little  wonder  give  evidence of 

course  only  his  playing  is  now  refen'ed  to — of  ever  being 
anything  more?  Years  ago  Master  Betty  and  Master 
Burke,  at  present  the  Bateman  children,  were  and  are 
subjects  of  admiration  and  astonishment  to  the  theatre- 
goers— no  one  then  or  now  has  supposed  that  they  would 


grow  up  Shakspeares.    Nor  did  the  former,  nor  will  the 
latter,  become  such. 

A  talent — nay,  a  genius,  if  you  will — for  a  single  in- 
strument is  something  very  different  from  that  wide, 
grasphig  power,  which  bows  all  instruments  to  its  will ; 
which,  knowing  the  character,  the  capacity,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  each,  uses  them  singly  or  combined  with  no 
thought  but  expressing  some  grand  iilea,  of  producing  a 
certain  grand  result.  Let  your  orchestra  be  composed  of 
virtuosos  entirely.  Put  your  violins  in  the  hands  of  De 
Beriots,  and  Vieuxtemps,  and  Ole  Bulls;  your  violon- 
cellos give  to  Eombergs  and  Knoops,  &c. ;  your  contra- 
basses to  Dragonnettis  and  Bottessinis,  and  so  on  through- 
out, and  each  will  lose  his  individuality  and  become  but 
an  instrament  in  the  hands  of  one  mightier  than  he.  A 
genius  for  execution  is  by  no  means  necessarily  creative. 
Little  Jullien,  it  is  not  denied,  may  have  the  latter  power 
as  he  certainly  has  the  former,  but  his  mere  playing  is 
no  proof  of  it.  Again,  that  natural  bent  of  mind,  which 
urges  a  young  musician  to  an  instrument,  incapable  of 
other  than  a  few  simple  harmonies,  may  indicate  a  future 
Paganini,  but  scarcely  a  Mozart.  It  is  to  be  distrusted. 
Melody  is  not  sufficient.  He  only  gives  indications  of  a 
capacity  to  become  a  great  composer,  whose  bosom 
yearns  for  something  more  than  "that  strain"'  which 
"  has  a  dying  fall "  and  comes  o'er  the 

. "  Ear  like  the  sweet  South, 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets 
Stealing  and  giving  odor." 

Again,  supposing  the  native  genius  to  be  there,  and  cir- 
cumstiinces  alone  have  turned  its  development  in  the 
virtuoso  direction,  is  there  not  danger  that  it  will  forget 
the  higher  path,  and,  however  creative,  learn  to  content 
itself  with,  and  seek  expression  and  applause  in,  those 
forms  of  composition  best  adapted  to  show  the  skid  of 
the  mere  executant  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  the 
light  of  history,  and  call  out  a  few  witnesses  from  its 
pages. 

Handel,  in  some  styles  the  greatest  composer  that  has 
Uved,  before  he  is  seven  years  old,  steals  at  night  into  the 
garret  to  enjoy  the  harmonies  of  the  old  harpischord 
packed  away  there  as  useless  lumber.  Bach,  while  but 
a  child,  deprived  of  music  by  his  uncle,  steals  it  away 
and  copies  it  by  moonlight,  for  the  pleasure  of  studying, 
when  opportunity  offers,  upon  harpischord  or  organ. 
While  stUl  but  a  lad,  he  wanders  away  to  Hamburg  to 
hear  the  gi-eatest  organist  of  GeiTnany,  and  at  seventeen 
becomes  an  organist  himself.  Gluck  began  the  study  of 
musical  science  at  Prague,  when  still  very  young,  and  him- 
self .an  excellent  violoucellist,  which  was  his  means  of 
support  when  pursuing  his  studies  afterward  at  Milan 
under  San  Martini.  Mozart  exhibited  the  bent  of  his 
.genius,  as  everybody  knows,  by  seeking  out  the  harmo- 
nies on  the  harpischord  at  three  years  of  age.  Beethoven's 
name  was  printed  in  the  catalogue  of  musical  authors  in 
1783,  he  having  published  some  pieces  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
At  this  age  he  played  Bach's  fugues,  but  afterward  desig- 
nated ills  violin  playing  at  that  time  as  "  horrid  scrapin"." 
Mendelssohn  in  his  ninth  year  appeared  in  public  at  Ber- 
lin iis  a  pianist. 

Of  the  great  composers  of  the  second  class,  J.  N. 
Hummel,  one  of  the  first  of  this  class,  was  such  a  pianist 
at  seven  years,  that  Mozart  took  him  into  his  own  house 
in  Vienna,  to  teach  him ;  von  'iVeber  at  twelve  was  the 
author  of  six  fughettas  for  piano-forte,  which  were  pub- 
lished and  praised  in  Eoohlitz's  Journal;  the  talent  of 
Moscheles  was  discovered  much  as  Mozart's  was,  by  his 
anxiety  to  practice  his  sister's  lessons  on  the  piano-forte 
and  to  enjoy  chords  upon  that  instrument;  Neukomm 
when  a  mere  had  of  ten,  played  the  organ  at  Salzburg  for 
old  Michael  Haydn.  This  lift  might  be  extended  to 
almost  any  length. 

Haydn  and  Spohr  seem  to  be  exceptions  to  the  rale, 
for  we  find  the  first  to  be  a  vioUuist  at  five  years— that  is, 
playing  with  his  father's  yard-stick  on  his  bare  anu. 
However,  before  he  passed  his  boyhood  he  had  learned 
all  the  instruments  in  the  orchestra,  even  the  di'ums. 
Spohr  was  first  known  to  the  world  as  a  great  vioUnist, 
though  already  a  gi-eat  musician  in  another  sense  than  as 
a  virtuoso.  The  great  Italian  composers,  Cherubini, 
Spontini,  Eossiui,  Clmarosa,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  (there  is  a 
passage,  by  the  way,  in  Ei-nani  adapted  to  English, 
words,  "  Crowned  with  the  tempest,"  &c.,  worthy  of  any 
master — it  moves  along  wiili  the  rush  of  Niagara,)  &c., 
&c.,  seem  never  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  any  in- 


Rtmment;  not  one  occurs  to  me  now,  who  was  distin- 
guished as  a  performer  either  upon  the  piano-forte  or 
upon  an  instrument  of  the  orchestra;  does  this  fact — if 
it  be  a  fact — explain  their  want  of  depth  as  harmonists? 

Does  it  not  appear  then  that  a  genius  for  the  lofty 
vocation  of  a  musical  creator  impels  its  possessor  to 
something  beyond  the  mere  study  of  a  solo  instrument? 

Per  contra.  Look  at  the  great  violin  virtuosos  of  the 
past  and  present  century.  What  have  Giardini,  Viotti, 
Eod(S,  Baillot,  Paganini,  de  Beriot,  E.  Kreutzer,  Fesca, 
Tartini,  Wranizley,  B.  Eomberg,  Waldemar,  Lacroix, 
Corelli,  Pleyel,  &c.,  &c.,  left  behind  them  to  keep  their 
names  alive,  save  works  for  their  own  peculiar  instru- 
ments ?  And  yet  many  of  these  wrote  popular  works 
in  all  classes  of  composition.  Of  those  who  are  now  on 
the  stage  of  action  there  is  no  necessity  of  speaking. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
one  has  good  reason  to  say  in  regard  to  any  violinist, 
however  excellent,  however  precocious,  that  "  He  will  be 
another  Mozart." 

Dec.  2.  "  The  band,  not  being  able  to  play  any  music 
but  quicksteps,  was  dismissed  from  tlie  funeral  proces- 
sion." 

Three  cheers  for  that  marshall,  who  dismissed  them! 
Give  him  a  gold  medal.  Present  a  brickbat  set  in  pewter 
to  the  leader  of  dial  band,  and  advise  him  to  offer  his 
services  to  our  common  council.    He'll  do  here. 

Dec.  3.    "  Live  and  learn ." 

Beautiful  anecdote  that  of  Mme.  Sontag,  how  she 
saved  two  poor  little  beggar  girls  from  starvation  in  Paris, 
one  of  whom  is  now  the  noted  songstress,  Johanna  Wag- 
ner !  The  story  says  that  this  was  while  Sontag  was 
queen  of  the  opera  in  the  French  capital,  which  would 
make  the  time  of  the  occun-ence  about  1826  or  '2?.  I 
learn  by  this  anecdote,  that  Fraulein  Wagner  must  be 
about  Jenny  Lind's  age — ^just  blazing  out  as  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  at  the  period  of  life  when  the  Swede  is 
retiring;  and  that  she  is  not,  as  I  supposed,  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Johann  Wagner,  Professor  of  Philosophy  since 
1815  at  the  University  of  Wiirzburg,  and  known  by  his 
writings  in  the  Leipsic  Musikalische  Zeiiung,  but  a 
Parisian  beggar  girl !  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  learned 
of  European  artists  in  our  newspapers. 
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Gleanings  from  German  Musical  Papers. 

[As  we  are  at  the  trouble  of  selecting,  translating,  and 
preparing  these  items  expressly  for  this  paper,  justice 
would  seem  to  require  that,  when  they  are  taken  by 
other  papers  to  use  in  their  "  Musical  Chit-chat,"  due 
credit  be  given  to  the  Journal  of  Music] 

At  the  last  accounts  from  Vienna  the  court 
opera  was  engaged  in  the  rehearsal  of  a  new 
opera,  "  Undine,"  by  the  Russian  General  LvofF. 

The  Leipsic  Gewandhaus  concerts  commenced 
on  the  evening  of  October  3d.  The  first  half 
were  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Ferdinand 
David,  the  rest  under  that  of  Gade. 

The  Leipsie  Signale  says  that  a  richer  Max 
probably  never  appeared  on  the  stage  in  Der 
FreyscJdltz,  than  Herr  Southeim,  who  has  just 
closed  an  engagement  at  Munich  in  this  character. 
On  entering  the  Theatre,  just  before  the  opening 
of  the  opera,  his  salary,  amounting  to  1300  gulden, 
about  $600,  was  paid  in  silver.  Being  afraid  to 
trust  this  large  sum  in  his  dressing  i-oom,  he  finally 
thrust  it  into  the  game  bag,  which  he  weai-s  in  the 
part,  and  lugged  it  about  with  him  into  the  wolfs 
glen,  to  the  target  shooting,  and  fiualJy  brought  it 
safe  to  the  hotel.  A  rich  Max  he,  thinks  the 
Signale. 

In  the  town  of the  people  are  all  in  rap- 
tures at  the  elegance  and  excellence  of  Herr  X., 
the  conductor  of  their  orchestra.  Never  was 
such  a  conductor!  So  think  the  people. — 
"  Humph  1"  says   one  of  the   musicians   to  his    . 
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neighbor,  "  If  he  plays  us  such  a  trick  again, 
we'll  pay  him  off — ■we'll  play  for  once  just  as  lie 
directs." 

Mile.  Roblet,  the  original  Fenella  in  Auber's 
Masaniello,  died  a  short  time  since  at  Paris. 

The  Signale  of  Oct.  21st  states  that  Gade  has 
composed  an  opera  called  "  The  Bride  of  Louisi- 
ana," which  is  to  be  brought  out  this  winter  in 
German  in  several  of  the  German  theatres,  and 
in  Danish  at  Copenhagen.  He  had  a  new  Ossi- 
anic  overture  in  preparation  for  the  Gewandhaus 
concert,  called  Coruala." 


Musical  Eeview. 

We  are  fairly  overwhelmed  this  week  with  new  music 
from  our  own  Boston  publishers,  not  to  speak  of  others. 
And  much  of  it  so  excellent,  so  solid !  If  there  is  not  a 
taste  for  good  music  in  America,  there  is  at  least  a  de- 
mand for  it.  We  can  only  begin  to  notice  the  good 
things  that  have  poured  in  upon  us.  We  will  take  the 
freshest.    And  first  and  best  of  all : 

Mendelssohn.  Elijah,  an  Oratorio,  Op.  70. 
English  version  by  W.  Bartholomew,  Esq. 
Piano  arrangement  by  the  author.  Boston : 
Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co.  Octavo,  pp.  296,  bound 
in  cloth. 

"  Elijah  "  complete !  and  for  the  very  low  price  of  ivio 
dollars,  whereas  the  English  edition  costs  from  eight  to 
ten.  But  our's  is  most  beautifully  printed  in  a  medium 
sized  type,  which  is  far  more  clearly  legible  than  the 
famous  Novello  edition  of  the  oratorios,  which  by  the 
way  does  not  include  "  Elijah."  Altogether,  Messrs. 
Reed  &  Co.  have  given  us  in  this  book  the  model  of  a 
convenient,  elegant  and  cheap  copy  of  an  oratorio.  A 
fine  portrait  of  the  immortal  Felix  is  prefixed,  with  his 
autograph,  lithographed  by  Messrs.  Tappan  and  Brad- 
ford. 

Of  the  depth  and  beauty  of  the  music  we  have  said 
our  say  ( See  Nos.  25-6,  Vol.  I.  of  the  Journal ).  Now  that  it 
is  so  accessible,  and  in  so  cheap  and  fair  a  form,  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  oratorio  socie- 
ties and  choirs  throughout  the  land. 

Haydn.  Third  Mass,  in  D  minor.  In  Vocal 
Score,  with  Organ  and  Piano  accompaniment, 
by  Vincent  Novello.  With  Latin  and 
English  Text.  Boston :  O.  Ditson.  Eoyal 
Octavo;  pp.  68. 

The  practice  of  Mass  music,  in  private  amateur  circles 
as  well  as  in  choirs,  has  proved  so  fascinating  in  several 
instances,  that  "  Mass  Clubs  "  have  become  almost  as 
common  as  "  Glee  Clubs"  in  and  about  Boston.  There 
is  a  steady  demand  at  the  music  stores  for  Novello's 
editions  of  the  Masses  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 
Haydn's  Third,  commonly  called  the  "  Imperial  "  Mass, 
is  one  of  his  grandest,  a  great  favorite  with  all  students 
of  this  kind  of  music.  Mr.  Ditson  now  presents  us  with 
a  copy,  uniform  with  his  Twelfth  Mass  of  Mozart,  having 
both  the  Latin  and  English  words,  in  a  type  a  little 
smaller  than  that  of  Keed's  "  Elijah,"  but  of  an  exceed- 
ingly neat  cut  and  perfectly  clear  and  legible.  It  will  be 
widely  purchased  and  do  much  to  form  the  public  taste 
for  what  is  deep  and  genuine. 

Beethoven.  Variations,  Composed  for  the 
Piano-Forte.  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4.  Boston:  G. 
P.  Keed  &  Co. 

If  scholars  must  be  exercising  their  fingers  in  variation 
playing,  why  not  let  them  also  exercise  their  mind  and 
taste  and  musical  feeling  and  imagination  ?  why  not  give 
them  variations,  that  are  not  mere  mechanical  bedevil- 
ments  of  a  melody  into  all  sorts  of  crazy  forms  of  difii- 
oulty,  but  which  flow  naturally  and  intelligently  from 
the  theme,  as  vegetation  from  a  germ?  Such  variations 
as  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  the  like,  knew  bow  to  write  ? 
There  are  ten  of  these  little  pieces  left  by  Beethoven. 
They  are  of  moderate  difiiculty ;  the  themes  are  simple, 
pleasing  and  suggestive,  and  the  master  has  varied  them 
in  a  manner  which  does  not  so  furiously  task  the  fingers. 


as  it  genially  interests  the  mind.  The  numbers  which 
Mr.  Eeed  has  already  published  (four)  are  excellent 
lessons  and  we  recommend  them  to  all  young  pianists. 
The  other  numbers  will  soon  follow. 

KossiNi.  Stalat  Mater.  In  Vocal  Score,  with 
Organ  or  Piano  accompaniment,  pp.  72.  Bos- 
ton :  O.  Ditson.     Price  75  cents. 

Another  exceedingly  cheap  edition  of  a  work  which 
thousands  will  desire  to  possess,  as  it  is  here,  entire. 
The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  it,  js  with  the  Eng- 
lish words,  which  are  those  usuallj^  placed  upon  the 
programmes  at  our  Handel  and  Haydn  perf  jrmances,  and 
which  have  neither  poetic  beauty  nor  fidelity  to  the 
original.  But  the  Latin  words  also  are  given,  and  those 
ought  always  to  be  sung.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  learn  to 
pronounce  them. 

J.  MoscHELES.  Op.  72.  Bijoux  a  La  Sontag. 
Fantaisie  Dramatique  pour  le  Piano,     pp.  13. 

A  pleasant  little  medley  of  favorite  airs  sung  by 
SoNTAG,  when  she  was  Mademoiselle,  and  of  which  her 
singing  stiU  retains  its  charm.  There  is  the  Una  voce 
from  "  the  Barber,"  the  sad  Komanza  from  Otello,  the 
Padre  mio  from  "  Don  Juan,"  &c.,  &c. ;  and,  what  many 
will  like  to  have  as  a  curiosity,  Body's  "  Variations,"  as 
Catalani,  Sontag  and  Alboni  have  sung  them. 

E.  Carulli.  Complete  Method  for  the  Guitar, 
Quarto,  pp.  106.  Price  $3,50  nett.  Spring- 
field, Mass. :  Sarles  and  Adey.  Boston :  E.  H. 
Wade. 

This  work  bears  the  recommendation  of  our  well-known 
Boston  teacher,  Mr.  Anguera,  and  appears  to  contain 
every  necessary  instruction  for  one  who  would  "  strike 
the  light  guitar  "  with  skill.  It  is  neatly  engraved  in 
large,  clear  characters,  making  a  sumptuous  volume  in 
appearance.  The  very  careful  series  of  directions  is 
Ulustrated  by  forty-four  progressive  exercises,  followed 
by  six  studies  of  a  more  elaborate  order.  One  who 
should  exhaust  these  lessons  must  be  no  mean  master  of 
the  instrument. 
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EICHAED  WAGMER. 

SECOND    ARTICLE. 

We  left  Wagner  meditating  his  Tannhauser, 
on  the  way  back  to  Germany,  where  he  felt  that 
his  artistic  destiny  was  at  length  opening  before 
him,  as  he  had  vainly  felt  three  years  before  on 
entering  Paris.  "  I  trod  anew,"  he  says,  writing- 
in  his  political  exile  in  '48,  "  the  soil  of  my  coun- 
try with  a  patriotic  and  a  fervent  joy." 

Arrived  in  Dresden,  he  set  about  the  rehearsals 
of  his  Rienzi,  finding  a  new  sense  of  satisfaction 
in  the  zeal  and  praises  of  the  singers.  The  first 
performance  was  a  triumph ;  though  M.  Eetis 
intimates  that  the  public  understood  not  what  it 
was  applauding,  and  was  only  carried  away  by 
the  momentary  charm  of  novelty.  At  aU  events 
he  reaped  a  solid  benefit,  about  which  he  records 
his  great  surprise :  "  What !  I,  but  just  now  iso- 
lated, abandoned,  without  hearth  or  home,  I 
found  myself  all  at  once  loved,  admired,  and  even 
contemplated  with  astonishment !  Moreover,  as 
an  efi'ect  of  this  success,  I  found  a  solid  and 
durable  basis  of  a  prosperous  existence  in  my 
unexpected  appointment  as  chapel-master  to  the 
king  of  Saxony ! " 

The  success  of  Rienzi  decided  the  director  of 
the  court  theatre  at  Dresden  to  put  upon  the 
stage  the  Fliegende  Hollander  (Flying  Dutch- 


man), which  met  with  a  signal  failure  on  the  2d 
of  January,  1843.  Early  in  '44  it  was  again 
produced  twice,  under  better  auspices,  at  Berlin, 
but  on  the  second  time  to  an  almost  empty  house. 
The  critics  spoke  of  the  eccentricity  of  its  mu- 
sical forms,  and  this  had  its  weight  with  the 
public.  One  consolation  Wagner  had,  however, 
in  a  letter  from  Spohr,  who  had  produced  the 
Hollander  in  the  theatre  at  Cassel,  and  encour- 
aged him  to  go  on,  in  the  path  he  had  marked  out 
for  himself. 

Wagner's  hopes  of  revolutionizing  the  musical 
drama  seemed  for  a  time  dashed.  At  Hamburg 
his  Rienzi  had  not  succeeded.  Autograph  copies 
of  his  two  operas,  which  he  had  sent  to  the 
theatre  directors  in  several  great  cities,  were  in 
most  cases  returned  unopened.  But  he  lost  no 
faith  in  his  own  conception ;  he  ascribed  the 
failure  either  to  defects  of  execution  or  to  the 
dullness  of  the  public.  The  response  of  here 
and  there  an  appreciative  individual  confirmed 
him  in  his  self-reliance,  and  thenceforth,  he 
says,  he  addressed  himself  not  to  the  masses  who 
had  no  [affinity  with  him,  but  to  the  few  whose 
tone  of  thought  and  feeling  was  analogous  to  his 
own.  He  returned  in  earnest  to  the  composition 
of  his  Tannhauser ;  the  painful  and  laborious 
task  impaired  his  health  ;  the  physicians  urged  a 
suspension  of  labor  and  a  visit  to  the  baths  of 
Bohemia.  There  he  only  half  followed  their 
prescriptions,  for  he  already  sketched  the  plan  of 
his  last  opera,  Lohengrin. 

Returning  to  Dresden,  he  commenced  the  re- 
hearsals of  Tannhauser.  The  director  of  the 
royal  theatre  hoped  much  from  this  work,  and 
lavished  great  expense  upon  it.  It  required  an 
enormous  orchestra, — nearly  two  hundred  instru- 
ments, we  have  been  told  !  Actors,  orchestra 
and  chorus  vied  with  one  another  in  zeal  and 
carefulness  to  make  the  execution  answer  to  the 
poet-musician's  thought;  but  the  result  was  a 
disappointment ;  the  audience  went  off  with  open 
signs  of  discontent,  and  only  one  more  perform- 
ance was  tolerated.  "  I  was  overwhelmed,"  he 
says,  "  by  this  reverse.  .  .  .  This  v/eek  (between 
the  first  and  second  performances)  had  for  me 
the  weight  of  a  whole  lifetime.  It  was  not 
wounded 'vanity  that  pierced  me  to  the  heart,  it 
was  the  absolute  annihilation  of  all  my  illusion?. 
It  became  evident  to  me,  that  in  the  Tannhauser 
I  had  revealed  myself  only  to  a  small  number  of 
my  intimate  friends,  and  not  to  the  public,  to 
whom,  nevertheless,  I  had  involuntarily  addressed 
myself  by  the  representation  of  my  work."  Cut- 
tings and  changes  did  not  save  the  opera.  What 
should  he  do  to  render  the  beclouded  public 
mind  appreciative  ?  for  he  was  in  the  right  way  ; 
he  was  creating  the  True  and  the  Beautiful ! 

He  sought  to  get  his  Tannhauser  introduced  in 
other  theatres.  "  I  took  measures  for  the  propa- 
gation of  my  opera  and  particularly  turned  my 
eyes  towards  the  theatre  at  Berlin  ;  but  I  received 
a  formal  i-efusal  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
royal  theatres  of  Prussia.  The  general  intendant 
of  music  to  the  royal  court  seemed  more  favora- 
bly disposed  ;  through  his  mediation  I  soUcited 
the  royal  interest  in  behalf  of  the  execution  of 
my  work,  and  begged  permission  to  dedicate  the 
score  of  Tannhauser.  I  was  told  in  reply  that 
the  king  never  accepted  the  dedication  of  a  work 
with  which  he  was  unacquainted ;  but  that  con- 
sidering the  obstacles  to  the  representation  of  my 
opera  in  the  theatre,  the  king  might  consent  to 
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hear  it  if  I  would  arrange  some  portions  of  it  for 
military  music  to  be  played  on  parade.  I  could 
not  have  been  more  profoundly  humiliated,  nor 
taught  to  feel  my  true  position  with  more  cer- 
tainty. From  that  time  all  publicity  of  art  had 
ceased  for  me." 

Nevertheless,  he  immediately  set  about  the 
composition  of  Lohengrin.  His  sense  of  separa- 
tion from  the  public,  he  says,  excited  him  to  try 
to  manifest  himself  to  his  own  circle  of  sympa- 
thizers in  the  full  development  of  his  ideas. 
Three  years  had  passed  between  the  production 
of  the  Hollander  and  the  Tannliauser ;  this  last 
was  played  for  the  first  time  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1845.  The  Lohengrin  was  finished  in 
the  latter  part  of  1847,  and  had  begun  to  be 
studied  by  the  singers  in  the  early  part  of  1848, 
when  the  political  events  of  that  year  suddenly 
interrupted  his  artistic  projects.  Wagner  was  a 
radical ;  though  he  had  never  taken  any  active 
part  in  politics,  he  says  his  instinct  led  him  to 
take  an  interest'in  it  the  moment  that  any  revo- 
lutionary element  was  mingled  in  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  "  when  he  saw  the  revolt  of  human  senti- 
ment against  the  politico-juridical  institutions  of 
modern  society."  Very  natural,  M.  Fetis  thinks, 
for  a  man  who,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  genius  to 
consist  in  discontent  with  the  existing  state  of 
things !  "  Everything,  in  fact,  is  an  object  of 
his  censure.  Religion,  the  State,  the  Court,  the 
bourgeoisie,  social  institutions,  traditions,  man- 
ners, laws,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
forms  of  Art,  taste,  and  even  God  himself,  noth- 
ing escapes  him :  " — so  says  M.  Fetis.  Before 
this  explosion,  Wagner  had  been  pre-occupied 
with  a  plan  of  reforming  the  taste  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Dresden  by  a  new  organization  of  the 
royal  theatre  and  new  kinds  of  exhibitions,  but 
he  despaired  of  achieving  anything  so  long  as 
the  theatre  was  under  court  influence ;  nothing 
but  a  revolution  could  i-ender  possible  the  reali- 
zation of  his  views  :  it  came  !  M.  Wagner  went 
down  into  the  street,  and  the  revolution  was  vic- 
torious. But  the  triumph  was  a  short  one,  for 
the  Prussian  army  came  to  the  aid  of  the  court 
of  Saxony  ;  Dresden  was  reconquered,  and  Wag- 
ner was  a  fugitive  from  his  country.  Arriving, 
not  without  danger,  in  that  beautiful  valley  of 
Thuringia,  through  which  he  had  travelled  with 
enthusiasm  seven  years  before,  he  followed  its 
windings,  agitated  by  very  different  feelings.  In 
a  few  days  he  crossed  the  frontier  ot  Switzer- 
land in  the  character  of  a  political  refugee,  and 
fixed  his  abode  at  Zurich,  where  he  has  since 
lived  in  meditation  and  i-etirement.  During  the 
years  1849  and  1850  his  name  was  current  in 
Germany  chiefly  through  the  efibrts  of  Liszt, 
that  lover  of  new  things,  to  convince  the  public 
of  the  value  of  the  Wagner  operas,  in  which  he 
recognized  a  new  era  for  Art.  Through  the 
Goethe-like  supremacy  of  Liszt  in  matters  of 
Art  at  Weimar,  the  operas  were  repeatedly 
brought  out  there  in  the  court  theatre ;  enthusi- 
astic reports  were  written  to  the  principal  Ger- 
man musical  journals,  a  strong  and  earnest 
Wagner  party  sprang  up,  headed  by  Liszt  and 
the  editor  (Brendel)  of  the  Leipsic  Neue  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Musik,  and  Wagner  siezed  the  favor- 
able moment  to  set  forth  his  programme  of  a 
grand  revolution  in  the  musical  drama,  and  in 
fact  in  all  Art,  in  his  three  principal  books,  en- 
titled Das  Kunstwerk  der  Zukunft  (The  artistic 
mission   of  the  Future),  Kunst  und  Revolution 


(Art  and  Revolution),  and  Oper  und  Drama 
(Opera  and  Drama),  followed  by  the  "  Commu- 
nications to  his  Friends,"  above-mentioned. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  all  these  works  has 
certainly  a  large  and  unitary  aspect.  It  con- 
templates no  less  than  the  discontinuance  of  the 
single,  separate  Arts  as  such,  and  the  fusion  of 
them  all  into  the  one  only  true  work  of  Art,  the 
"  Drama  of  the  Future."  Especially  has  Wag- 
ner seemed  to  regard  it  as  his  mission,  poet  and 
musician  as  he  was,  to  point  out  the  false  relation 
which  has  hitherto  existed  between  these  two 
factors  of  the  conventional  opera.  The  misera- 
ble texts  to  almost  all  existing  operas  have  al- 
ways been  a  subject  of  complaint;  and  so  long 
as  the  music  was  written  to  please  and  show  off 
the  singers,  and  the  words  slavishly  adapted  to 
the  conventional  patterns  of  the  music, — so  much 
recitative,  so  many  arias,  duets,  concerted  pieces, 
and  so  on, — it  was  almost  impossible  that  an 
opera  text  could  have  much  poetical  merit. 
Wagner  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  give 
distinct  and  formal  expression  to  the  vague  and 
general  feeling  on  this  subject.  Poet  and  musi- 
cian both  himself,  he  has  disclphned  himself  more 
and  more,  in  each  successive  opera  he  has  com- 
posed, to  produce  the  music  and  the  poetry  as 
one.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  having  long  since 
perfectly  mastered  the  power  of  musical  expres- 
sion, so  as  to  use  it  as  his  mother  tongue ;  and 
now  he  is  free  to  give  his  whole  concern  to  the 
subject  matter  of  his  composition.  He  talks 
more  about  the  librettos  which  he  writes,  than 
about  the  music  in  which  it  would  seem  that  he 
spontaneously  clothes  them,  foUowing  the  dictates 
of  the  poetry  without  regard  to  the  usual  forms, 
imitations  and  thematic  developments  of  musical 
treatment.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression 
which  we  get  from  reading  here  and  there  what 
he  has  written,,  for  we  now  drop  M.  Fetis  as  a 
guide,  he  writing  as  a  decided  anti-Wagnerite. 

The  principles,  which  Wagner  has  embodied, 
vaguely  and  as  it  were  prophetically  in  his  Hol- 
lander, more  clearly  in  his  Tannliauser,  and 
completely  in  his  Lohengrin,  are  argumentatively 
explained  in  the  three  volumes  of  his  Oper  und 
Drama.  In  the  introduction  to  this  work  he 
says  :  "  I  almost  shrink  from  uttering  aloud  the 
the  brief  formula  which  shows  the  error  "  [hith- 
erto existing  in  the  relation  of  the  words  and 
music  in  all  operas],  "since  I  am  ashamed  to 
announce  with  the  important  air  of  novelty  a 
thing  so  clear,  so  simple  and  self-evident  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  the  world  must  long  a^o 
have  settled  it."     The  formula  is  this  : 

"  The  error  in  the  opera,  as  a  species  of  Art, 
has  consisted  in  the  fact,  that  a  means  of  expres- 
sion (Music)  has  been  made  the  end,  lohile  the 
end  of  expiression  (the  Drama)  has  been  made 
the  means ;  and  thus  the  actual  lyric  Drama  has 
been  made  to  rest  upon  the  basis  of  absolute 
Music." 

To  the  demonstration  of  this  error  throughout 
the  history  of  Opera  he  devotes  the  first  volume 
of  his  book,  which,  if  not  free  from  some  extrav- 
agances, contains  shrewd  and  instructive  criti- 
cisms upon  all  the  opera  writers  who  have  been 
in  vogue  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

In  the  second  volume  he  points  out  what  he 
deems  a  similar  error  in  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  poetry  ;  which  is,  that  the  poets 
have  selected,  as  he  thinks,  a  wrong  order  of 
subjects  for  dramatic  treatment. 


"  The  Romance,  both  the  historical  and  the  do- 
mestic, has  thus  far  furnished  the  material  of  our 
modern  dramas.  Shakspeare's  dramas  sprang 
immediately  from  this  Romance,  but  were  mainly 
possible  only  because  in  them  the  scenic  environ- 
ment was  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectator. 
In  any  attempts  to  reproduce  the  scene  with 
fidelity,  it  was  plainly  impossible  so  to  compress 
and  mould  the  complicated  stuff  of  the  Romance, 
as  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  senses  of  the  be- 
holder without  the  aid  of  his  own  fancy.  Hence 
we  see  the  poets  on  the  one  hand  turn  their  backs 
upon  Romance  entirely,  and,  like  Racine,  go 
back  to  ancient  tragedy,  or  on  the  other  hand, 
like  Goethe  and  Schiller,  hover  midway  between 
Shakspeare  and  Racine,  and  either  renounce 
scenic  effect  altogether,  (as  Goethe  has  done  in 
his  "  Faust,")  or  devote  themselves  to  Romance 
itself.  The  latest  dramatic  poetry,  which  as  Art 
lives  only  on  the  literary  monuments  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  has  continued  this  wavering  be- 
tween two  opposite  tendencies  almost  to  dizzi- 
ness." 

Wagner  recalls  us  to  our  senses ;  he  points 
to  the  only  true  drama,  that  humanity  possesses, 
— to  the  Greek ;  as  this  sj^rang  from  the  Greek 
Mythos,  eo  our  poetic  art  must  come  back  to 
Mythos ;  this  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
poesy,  and  has  this  peculiar  in  it,  that  it  is  alike 
true  in  all  times,  only  interpret  it  according  to 
the  times ;  moreover  it  has  the  convenience  of 
having  worn  the  poetical  form  from  the  first,  so 
that  it  is  the  more  easily  dramatized. 

Now  the  Mythos  always  impersonates  its  mean- 
ing in  a  hero  of  some  sort,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  some  extraordinary,  superhuman, 
marvellous  qualities.  Henee  Miracle  is  indispen- 
sable to  Wagner's  notion  of  a  drama.  Not  the 
dogmatic,  religious  miracle  ;  but  rather  the  mira- 
cle which  makes  itself  intelligible  to  feeling ;  its 
object  being  not  to  make  us  believe,  but  to  enable 
us  to  seize  the  inner  connection  of  actions  direct- 
ly, without  the  aid  of  reflection  or  imagination. 
For  this,  according  to  Wagner,  is  the  real  pro- 
blem of  the  poet,  to  appeal  to  "  the  totality  of 
the  senses,"  and  not  to  understanding  and  imagi- 
nation. "  In  the  drama,"  he  says,  "  we  are  made 
wise  by  feeling." 

His  Lohengrin,  his  latest  opera,  in  which  he 
illustrates  his  principles  most  fully,  is  founded  on 
the  mythos  of  the  "  Holy  Grael,"  a  tradition 
which  has  become  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers 
through  Lowell's  beautiful  poem,  "  The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfall."  Lohengrin  is  one  of  the  knights 
of  the  holy  Grael.  He  is  sent  by  the  Grael  to  Bra- 
bant, where  Elsa,  the  duchess  of  Brabant,  is 
falsely  accused  by  her  guardian,  Frederic  von 
Telramund,  (who  has  designs  upon  the  throne,) 
of  the  murder  of  her  brother  and  of  criminal 
amours.  The  challenge  has  gone  forth  for  a 
defender  of  the  innocence  of  Elsa,  in  a  judicial 
combat ;  and  just  as  she  is  on  the  point  of  being 
doomed,  Lohengrin  appears  in  a  skiff  drawn  by  a 
swan.  He  fights  for  her,  and  vanquishes  Telra- 
mund, and  instantly  he  burns  with  love  for  Elsa, 
who  has  already  seen  him  in  a  dream.  He  mar- 
ries her  on  condition  that  she  is  never  to  inquire 
his  name,  or  family,  or  station.  But  doubt  and 
suspicion  get  the  better  of, her;  she  inquires,  and 
instantly  the  swan  appears  again  ynih.  the  little 
skiff,  and  carries  Lohengrin  away,  while  the 
unhappy  Elsa  sinks  helpless  to  the  ground.  Such 
in  brief  is  the  outline  of  the  tradition  of  Lohen- 
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<rrin,  commonly  ascribed  to  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach ;  and  it  is  in  the  dramatic  working  up  of 
this  material,  that  Wagner  has  sought  to  give  the 
world  a  model  of  a  true  musical  drama,  or  opera. 
Of  his  success  we  can  judge  only  by  report. 
"  Young  Germany "  is  warmly  with  him,  while 
the  oracles  of  the  old  school  regard  it  as  a  vain 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  very  foundations  of 
musical  art.  Of  his  principles  we  have  yet  more 
to  say. 


MR.   BOOTH. 

Ten  days  ago  a  private  letter  from  New 
Orleans  assured  us  that  the  great  actor  of  the  age 
had  arrived  from  the  "  Golden  Land,"  was  then 
playing  an  engagement  in  that  city,  and  appeared 
in  remarkably  good  health. 

Swiftly  following  this  intelligence — which  gave 
us  hope  soon  again  to  "  have  sight "  of  the  Proteus 
of  Shakspearian  character  "  coming  from  the 
sea,"  and  hear  once  more  the  strange  inward 
music  of  his  voice — came  last  week  with  "  spleen 
of  speed,"  the  telegraphic  announcement  that  he 
has  died  on  the  passage  to  Cincinnati. 

Our  first  feeling  was  the  pang  of  a  personal 
friendship,  suddenly  parted;  then  came  the 
thought  that  a  great  artist,  the  greatest  in  his 
sphere  in  our  day,  had  passed  away ;  and  finally 
vivid  images  and  emotions  won  from  that  vast 
range  of  tragic  character  in  which  he  so  truthfully 
lived,  came  crowding  into  our  memory. 

Junius  Brutus  Booth  was  born  in  London,  May 
1,  1796.  He  appeared  on  the  London  stage  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  but  has  run  the  greater  part  of 
his  dramatic  career  in  tiis  country.  He  was  of 
short  stature,  but  his'  presence  and  action  were 
types  of  manliness  and  power.  His  face  was 
cast  originally  in  the  antique  Roman  mould ;  and 
even  many  years  after  the  untoward  accident 
which  spoiled  its  classic  outline,  it  presented,  on 
one  occasion,  as  we  were  sitting  by  his  side,  a 
singular  resemblance  to  the  portrait  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

No  language  can  do  more  than  recall  to  those 
who  have  seen  him  in  his  most  vital  moods,  the 
terrible  and  beautiful  meaning  of  his  look  and 
gesture  ;  or  the  charm  of  his  massive  and  resonant 
voice.  For  voice,  gesture  and  every  fibre  of  his 
wonderful  oi-ganization  were  subordinated  to  a 
genius,  which  laid  hold  of  and  expressed  with 
absolute  sincerity,  the  radical  elements  of  charac- 
ter, and  gave  play  to  its  minor  manifestations,  with 
the  spontaneous  freedom  and  variety  of  nature. 

We  well  remember  how,  in  former  times,  we 
hungered  and  thirsted,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
absence,  after  the  intellectual  beauty  of  his  per- 
sonations. 

His  great  popularity,  which  time,  accident  and 
eccentric  habits  never  availed  to  diminish,  seemed 
owing  mainly  to  those  fire  blasts  of  a  volcanic 
energy,  that  power  of  instant  and  tremendous 
concentration  of  passion  which  was  one  constituent 
of  his  genius.  Yet  it  was  curious  to  observe  a 
crowded  and  tumultuous  pit,  with  its  new  comers 
struggling  for  some  "  coigne  of  vantage  "  in  the 
doorways,  utterly  careless  of  the  sorrows  of  King 
Henry,  but  hushed  in  a  moment, 

"Still as  night 
Or  summer's  noontide  air," 

as  the  grand,  but  subdued  and  self-communing 
intonations  of  Richard's  opening  soliloquy  fell 
upon  their  ears. 


In  the  cumulative  and  energetic  evolution  of 
character,  which  forms  the  basis  of  his  fame,  the 
subtler  traits  of  Mr.  Booth's  delineations  were 
often  overlooked  ;  but  to  our  thinking  it  was  this 
marvellous  delicacy  especially,  which  made  his 
acting  "  the  feast  it  was."  It  was  this  rare  power 
which  enabled  him  to  follow  the  lead  of  Shak- 
speare's  imagination  in  its  most  secret  windings 
and  its  airiest  flights,  aud  found  him  the  sole  artist 
of  our  time  worthy  to  present  in  living  form  the 
characters  of  Hamlet,  lago,  Othello  and  Lear. 

Thus  much  have  we  felt  impelled  to  say,  in 
the  hurry  of  the  hour,  in  grateful  memory  of  one 
from  whom  we  have  drawn  deep  delight  and  in- 
struction, while  we  reserve  to  some  future  day  an 
ampler  notice,  worthy,  we  trust,  in  some  measure 
of  his  exalted  representative  genius.  g. 


Musical  Fund  Society.  The  first  concert 
of  the  season  justified  the  anticipations  we  ex- 
pressed in  our  last.  The  old  orchestra  seemed 
in  a  great  measure  rid  of  its  chronic  infirmity. 
Horns  and  trumpets  spake  an  intelligible  lan- 
guage, sure  and  prompt,  yet  with  pious  regard  to 
the  unity  of  the  whole.  The  circulation  of  the 
system  seemed  more  free  and  equally  distributed, 
and  there  was  new  life  and  spirit  and  decision  in 
its  general  movement.  If  not  perfect,  it  was 
very  hopeful.  Perhaps  our  new  friends  of  the 
trumpets,  having  proved  their  effectiveness,  would 
do  well  to  allow  more  for  the  superior  resonance 
of  that  instrument,  and  blow  a  little  softer,  at  least 
until  the  horns,  &c.  below  them  can  supply  a 
somewhat  more  massive  support.  We  could  wish 
too  that  our  Fund  orchestra  had  some  delicately 
sensitive  spirit  to  preside  over  that  important 
element,  the  drums,  as  the  "  Germanians"  have. 

The  exquisite  Eighth  Symphony  of  Beethoven 
was  brought  out  with  a  good  degree  of  delicacy, 
and  the  Allegretto,  which  we  should  have  liked 
a  little  slower,  raised  a  picture  which  the  audience 
were  reluctant  to  dismiss,  so  that  it  had  to  be 
repeated.  The  Overture  to  Ruy  Bias  (Mendels- 
sohn) was  a  spirited  and  effective  performance. 
The  arranged  Two-Part  Song,  by  Mendelssohn, 
was  inspiring  as  ever,  and  exhibited  the  trumpets 
of  Messrs.  Schnapp  and  Rimbach  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  in  the  repetition,  the  exchange  of  first 
trumpet  for  trombone  illustrated  the  versatility 
of  the  player  better  than  it  did  the  character  of 
the  music. 

Mile.  Lehmann  achieved  thus  far  her  greatest 
triumph,  being  enthusiastically  encored  in  each 
of  her  three  pieces,  the  Freysclmtz  Scena,  the 
Soave  Immagine  of  Mercadante,  and  the  cavatina 
from  La  Favorita;  this  was  due  to  the  genuine 
dramatic  fire,  the  large  and  generous  force  of 
character  with  which  she  sang,  and  which  would 
redeem  greater  deficiency  than  her's  in  the  mi- 
nor regards  of  mere  finish  of  execution.  The 
audience,  we  are  happy  to  say,  was  very  large 
and  went  away  well  pleased. 


Highly  Imaginative.  We  often  smile  at 
the  strange  work  made,  in  printed  programmes,  of 
the  Italian  and  German  names  of  pieces  of 
music.  The  New  York  papers  last  week,  in 
announcing  a  concert,  stated  that  among  other 
things  would  be  sung  :  "  So  we  imagine,"  by  Mer- 
cadante !  There  is  a  song  of  Mercadante's  com- 
mencing :  Soave  immagine  (Anglicfe,  "  Sweet  Im- 
age.") 


Clerical  Amateukship.  —  Mme.  Sontag 
opened  her  last  series  of  concerts  in  New  York, 
as  here  in  Boston,  not  "  without  benefit  of  cler- 
gy." Our  friend  Willis,  in  the  Musical  World, 
thus  notices  the  Rev.  Dr.  Co.x's  address  of  thanks 
after  the  "  full  dress  rehearsal :  " 

In  Dr.  Cox's  address  to  Sontag  last  Saturday,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  season 
he  glowingly  complimented  the  Countess  on  the 
"  euphony,  melody,  harmony  and  symphony  "  of 
her  voice.  Now,  as  melody  signifies  a  single 
succession  of  tones,  and  harmony  a  comhinalion 
of  tones,  we  confess  ourselves  to  have  been  a 
little  surprised — not  knowing  that  Sontag  could 
sing  more  than  one  tone  at  a  time.  There  was 
once  a  little  colored  boy  in  New  Haven,  who 
could  really  whistle  a  duett;  the  philosophy  of 
which  was,  perhaps,  his  not  yet  having  cut  his 
eye-teeth,  and  there  being,  by  consequence,  two 
holes  for  a  couple  of  tones  to  slip  through  : — • 
but  how  a  similar  feat  is  possible  with  the  voice, 
we  are  ignorant.     The  Dr.  will  have  to  tell  us. 

And  then,  the  "  symphony  "  of  the  Countess's 
voice — can  she  combine  then,  thus,  the  entire 
orchestra  ?  Shades  of  Beethoven,  and  the  great 
"  C  Minor  1 " 

Well, — dating  from  this  speech,  we  consider 
our  musical  nomenclature  as  charmingly  expand- 
ed and  improved :  and  the  next  time  we  are  to 
write  something  about  a  certain  beautiful  singer, 
we  think  we  know  what  we  shall  say :  "  the 
euphony,  melody,  harmony,  symphony,  sonata, 
fantasia,  presto,  allegretto,  rondo  and  oratorio  of 
her  voice,  were  illustriously  demonstrated  to  our 
senses,  in  a  combination  of  unparalleled  " — 

But  we  shall  not  finish  the  period,  lest  some 
shabby,  'bout  town  critic,  should  steal  our  thunder 
before  we  have  a  chance  to  use  it.  Wait  till  the 
time  comes. 


Mr.  Editor  :  Your  correspondent  from  New 
York  writes  of  the  funeral  procession  marching 
to  the  tunes  of  "  fashionable  airs  and  polkas  ; " 
he  should  have  been  here  last  Tuesday,  when  his 
ears  would  have  been  delighted  with  the  music  of 
an  "  out  of  town  "  band,  playing  the  very  appro- 
priate air  of  "  The  low-back  Car,"  as  a  funeral 
march.  When  will  musicians  have  common 
sense  ?  s. 

Musical  Intelligence, 

liocal. 

The  "  Gerhlanians  "  have  a  fine  programme  to-night. 
The  best  of  Gade's  Symphonies,  his  first,  in  0  minor, 
cannot  fail  to  fascinate,  by  its  wild,  dreamy,  sea-shore 
gusts  and  swells  of  harmony.  It  is  somewh.at  in  the 
spirit  of  the  "  Fingal's  Cave"  overture,  —  Mendels- 
sohuian,  and  yet  original.  Then  the  overture  to  Lemora, 
Beethoven's,  will  be  given  as  it  should  be.  The  "  Ger- 
manians "  have  secured  the  addition  to  their  strings 
of  one  of  the  best  orchestra  viohnists  in  Germany,  Herr 
Gabtnek,  from  the  "  Gewandbaus  concerts,"  atLeipsic, 
and  of  a  fine  tenor.  And  what  we  especially  rejoice  in, 
they  have  the  charming  little  girl  vioUuist,  C^umilla 
Ukso,  who  is  not  so  fiir  behind  Jullien.  Mr.  Jaell 
plays  a  Concerto  by  Chopin,  as  well  as  lighter  things. 

Tlie  Hasdel,  and  H^vydn  Socmxr  bave  "  Judas 
MaccabKus"  nearly  in  readiness  for  a  public  perform- 
ance, probably  on  Sunday  after  next,  with  a  chorus  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty;  Carl  Bergmann  for  conductor; 
Mr.Midler  for  organist;  the  "  Germanians  '■  for  orchestra; 
Miss  Stone,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
&c.,  for  solo  singers. 

On  Chkistmas  Evening,  Saturday,  the  "Messiah" 
■ktII  be  performed  in  the  new  Music  Hall  by  the  MosicAi, 
Education  Society.  We  are  thankful  to  this  society 
for  tailing  up  the  good  old  custom  which  the  Handel  and 
Haydu  dropped  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Otto  Dkesel's  monthly  feasts  of  choice  piano 
music  and  classical  trios  will  commence  a  week  from 
Monday  evening.  The  destruction  of  Mr.  Chicliering's 
building  and  grand  pianos  has  necessitated  a  change  both 
of  place  and  programme.  The  Hall  over  Mr.  A.  N. 
Johnson's  music  store,  in  the  new  free-stone  building 
next  to  Tremont  Temple,  if  rather  up  among  the  star.?. 
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is  admirabl}'  suited  to  this  kind  of  high  artistic  commii- 
nion,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  pleapantest  halls  of  its  size 
in  town.  A  reference  to  the  programme  in  another 
column  should  be  enough  to  entice  hosts  of  subscribers. 


NcTr  York. 

Mr.  Fry's  Lectukes  on  Mdstc.  This  novel  and 
gigantic  enterprise,  of  which  ive  gave  the  programme 
some  time  since,  is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  siiccess.  Two 
of  the  ten  lectures  have  been  given,  to  large  audiences, 
in  Metropolitan  Hall,  and  with  all  the  wealth  of  illusti-a- 
tion  that  was  promised.  The  first  was  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, ISov.  30th. 

"  The  speaker,"  says  the  Tribune^  "  was  welcomed 
with  applause,  as  he  walked  forward  amid  the  army  of 
the  chorus  and  orchesti'a  who  were  to  afford  the  musical 
illustrations  to  his  disquisition.  The  orchestra,  composed 
of  some  eighty  excellent  perfoniiers  under  Mr.  Bristow, 
"was  never  surpassed  by  any  assembled  in  this  city,  and 
the  chorus  was  ample  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Fry  at  first 
labored  under  some  embarrassment,  but  it  soon  wore  oflf. 
His  elocution  is  distinct,  though  somewhat  spasmodic, 
but  that  fault  was  also  modified  as  he  went  on." 

He  began  with  a  glowing  and  poetical  assertion  of  the 

universal  presence  of  Music  in  Nature,  and  of  the  dignity 

and  general  character  of  the  subject.     We  have  no  room 

to  copy  the  report  of  this  part  of  the  lecture,  but  are 

glad  to  find  a  feeUng  of  our  own  confirmed  in  this: 

"  Of  all  arts,  Music  is  the  most  soul-liko.  It  records  noth- 
ing, proves  DOthmj;,  cannot  satime,  Hatter,  count,  or  calculuie. 
It  is  the  only  ai't  wLiich  in  itself  and  dissociated  from  ull  others, 
is  immaculate.  Painting,  Sculpture,  Poetry,  any  one  of  these 
by  itself,  cun  deceive,  betray  and  debiiucb,  but  Alusic  alone  is 
essentially  divine.  Its  language  is  of  Eternity.  It  seems  to 
come  from  some  better  woiid,  to  tlit  across  the  senses  and  be 
rendered  back  to  its  fathomless  home,  lijghtly  viewed  it  is 
never  joyous,  it  may  summon  to  the  gay  dance,  aud  set  early 
hearts  uud  gentle  hands  in  rhythmic  motion  ;  or  it  may  be 
twisted  iuto  the  comic  or  grotesque  ;  but  with  the  dignity  of 
pure  tound  there  always  is  aback-ground  of  the  ]nliniie,a 
world  of  the  impenetrahle  and  uurevealed,  reposing  in  the 
awful  depths  of  untttld  being." 

"  Mr.  Fry  then  explained  the  elementary  ideas  and 
technical  expressions  and  rules  of  music  iu  a  very  suc- 
cinct manner,  tlie  orchestra  and  chorus  illustrating  as  he 
went  along.  As  an  illustration  of  the  ordinary  major 
chord  the  *  titur  tipangicd  lianuei- '  was  performed.  '1  he 
minor  mode  aud  chromatic  scide  ^\ere  illustrated  by  a 
composition  lor  the  chorus  and  orchestra,  representing  a 
Kuman  who  had  embraced  the  Christian  t'aitli  led  to  exe- 
cution amid  the  imprecations  of  tlie  Fagan  mob.  '1  he 
varieties  of  musical  quantity  and  expression  were  the 
occasion  lor  an  orchestral  cumpusitiou  called  the  Broken 
Heart,  while  common  and  compound  time  wei'e  exempli- 
lied  by  two  pieces,  the  one  purely  orchestral,  called  a 
'  Day  111  the  Country,'  tlie  other  a  inoss-trooper's  chorus, 
by  the  choir  and  orcliestra. 

" 'i  he  second  part  of  the  lecture  was  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. It  opened  with  some  specimens  ot  Climese 
music,  one  of  th*.'.m  the  oldest  choral  compositions  extant. 
This  was  followed  by  the  overture  to  Uer  Freysvhiiiz, 
winch  marked  all  the  advance  of  Christian  upon  Pagan 
civilization.  With  some  glowing  and  eloquent  remarks 
on  the  position  of  Arts  and  Artists  in  history,  Mr.  Fry 
concluaed." 

"  The  second  lecture,"  says  the  same  authority,  indi- 
cated the  proloundest  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
music,  ana  a  degree  of  curious  learning  in  the  music  of 
China,  iSiam,  India  and  Europe  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  was  as  novel  as  it  was  instructive  to  his  hearers. 
Mr.  Fry  showed  that  the  Chinese  were  the  earliest  in- 
ventors of  the  musical  scale  and  notation,  having  pos- 
sessed them  lung  before  Fythagoras.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  the  performance,  by  orchestra  and  chonis, 
of  Chinese,  Siamese  and  Indian  melodies  and  chorals, 
some  of  them  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity. 

•' The  structm^e  of  a  very  ancient  Hindoo  air  was  com- 
pared with  one  of  Muzart  and  one  of  lielhni,  and  found, 
to  the  delight  of  the  auditors,  to  be  nearly  identical  in 
many  particulars,  and  capable,  as  the  chorus  proved  it, 
of  being  set  to  modern  dramatic  or  tragic  harmonies. 

"  A  beautiful  Egyptian  love  song,  harmonized  and  sung 
by  tlie  gi-eat  chorus  in  a  soft  manner,  gave  much  plea- 
sure to  the  auditory.  This  was  followed  by  a  barbarous 
song  of  the  same  country.  Kext  in  order  came  an  Ode 
of  Horace,  set  to  music;  and  a  Lament,  composed  at  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  exhibiting  the  low  stiite  of  Chris- 
tian art  at  that  period. 

"  A  spirited  old  war  song  of  France,  '  Roland,'  con- 
cluded the  list,  and  a  lew  closing  words  by  the  lecturer, 
on  the  identities,  parallelisms,  and  progressive  forms  of 
art,  were  given,  closing  the  lecture  unnd  the  vehement 
applause  of  a  crowded  and  brilliant  auditory. 

"The  illustrations  of  the  second  part  of  the  lecture  by 
Mme.  Rosa  de  Viuks,  Pico  Viktti,  Signor  Vietti, 
CoLETTi,  PozzoLiNi  and  Kocco,  were  attended  witli 
several  encores,  and  the  audience  separated  delighted 
■with  the  literary  and  musical  evening  they  had  spent." 

Mme.  Sontag's  Last  Concerts.    The  Uome  Jo-urnal 
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While  it  is  undeniable  that  the  present  series  of  con- 
certs nre  the  most  brilliant  ever  given  in  New  York,  it  is 
equally  so,  that  the  ^'  chorus  of  six  hun<lred  performers  " 
contributes  very  Httle  to  their  interest,  or  to  their  pecu- 
niary results.  The  hall  has  been  filled,  on  every  occa- 
sion, so  far;  but  so  it  was  on  Mme.  Sontag's  previous 
visit,  so  it  would  have  been,  without  additional  attrac- 
tion, and  so  it  will  be  whenever  she  chooses  to  appear. 
Aside  from  the  choral  performances,  whicli  every  one 
voted  to  be  a  bore,  the  concerts  have  been  all  that'could 
be  desired.  Madame  herself  sings  with  undiminished 
sweetness,  and  appears  nightly  in  all  the  lustre  of  her 
imperishable  charms,  heightened  by  costumes  the  most 
magnificent,  tasteful  aud  varied.  Signor  Badiali's  fine 
person,  fine  voice,  and  beautiful  pronunciation,  keep  him 
still  in  the  highest  favor.  Signor  Pozzolini  has  recovered 
from  his  hoarseness,  and  proved  himself  to  be  a  pleasing 
tenor  cif  the  second  order,  with  a  thread  in  his  voice. 
Signor  Rocco  is  as  handsome  a  young  artist  as  any  we 
remember :  he  has  made  a  decidedly  good  impression, 
and  bids  fair  to  become  a  first  favorite.  Little  Paul 
Jullien  A;'ears  the  same  pretty  French  velvet  jacket, 
looks  as  romantic  as  a  young  troubadour,  and  plays  his 
violin  incomparably.  '  Mr.  Carl  Eckert  conducts  the 
performances  in  the  quiet  and  careful  manner  of  old, 
and  shows  abundant  tact  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
gramme; he  is  much  loved  by  our  musicians,  because 
they  perceive  there  is  no  touch  of  tlie  charlatan  in  him, 
and  he  is  both  an  artist  and  a  good  felU-w.  Mr.  Eisfeld 
is  the  second  in  command,  and  superintends  the  enlist- 
ment of  the  forces.  The  series  of  concerts  draw  to  an 
end,  but  we  are  informed  that  the  season  of  opera  will 
open  about  the  middle  of  January,  when  the  works  of 
the  great  masters,  which  are  now  so  admirably  presented 
in  fragments,  will  be  given  entire,  and  in  a  style  worthy 
of  them. 

Paris. 

Grand  Opera.  Le  Juif  errant  still  continues  ita 
career  with  undiminished  attraction.  Persons  who  seek 
hidden  meanings  in  numbers  will  be  struck  by  the  follow- 
ing : 

The  Prophete  has  now  been  given  111  times. 
The  Hxiguenots        *'  "  222      " 

Robert  le  Viable       '^  "  333      «' 

It  must  mean  something.  To  Mr.  Meyerbeer  it  means 
this  :  That  he  has  received  from  the  Opera  house  for 
the  whole  6G6  performances  the  sum  of  ^16,920  —  ^50 
for  each  of  the  first  forty  representations  of  each  opera, 
aud  ^30  for  each  subsequent  performance.  The  authors 
of  the  librettos  have  received  as  much  more. 

Rossini's  Moise, — not  played  in  France  since  1827, — 
has  been  revived  with  the  same  splendor  as  Guillaume 
Tell  last  season.  The  principal  parts  are  confided  to 
Messrs.  Gneyinard.  Morelli  and  Obin,  and  Mmes.  La- 
borde,  Poinsit  and  Mile,  Duez.  The  papers  are  unani- 
mous in  praise  of  ail.  The  famous  duet  between  Ame- 
nopliis  and  Pharaoh  (Gueymard  and  Morelli,)  was  vo- 
ciferously redemanded. 

Mme.  Bosio  (now  fully  endorsed  in  London)  has  been 
engaged  as  soprano,  but  it  is  not  certain  in  what  part  she 
will  first  appear — Viardot  Garcia  has  been  stopping  in 
Paris  and  has  received  offers. 

Schreitzhocffer,  the  kettle-drummer  of  the  opera  is 
dead.  It  will  be  difficult  to  supply  his  place,  for  he  was 
the  best  performer  upon  his  instrument  extant.  He 
once  challenged  ^all  the  drummers  of  the  garrison  of 
Paris  to  a  trial  of  skill,  and  was  proclaimed  conqueror. 
He  had  a  dog  by  the  name  of  Capucin,  whom  he 
taught  to  give  the  Ma'  as  well  as  the  best  of  tuning- 
forks.  When  a  violinist  wanted  to  tune  his  violin,  and 
did  not  happen  to  have  his  diapason  with  him,  the 
(im6aZier  called  for  Capucin,  who  immediately  gave  the 
note  with  a  wouderful  clearness  and  precision.  The 
violin  was  tuned,  and  upon  comparison  with  the  diapa- 
son was  always  found  at  concert-pitch.  Capucin  some- 
times crossed  the  stage,  in  the  midst  of  the  pe-rformance, 
to  look  at  his  master  in  the  orchestra,  and  once  Schreitz- 
hoeffor  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  roll  to  stretch  forward 
and  pat  him. — Paris  Cor.  of  the  Washington  Republic. 

Italian  Opera.  Mens.  Corti,  the  new  director,  has 
engaged  the  following  principals  :  Soprani — Cruvelli, 
Vera  and  Beltramelli.  Contralii — Mmes.  Borghi,  Mamo, 
Nantier  Didier,  and  Dampieri.  Tenori — Bettini,  Calzo- 
lari,  Negrini  and  Ghidalti.  Bassi — Bellelti,  Marini,  Gia- 
como  Arnand,  Arnoldi,  Volli,  Susini,  and  Altini.  Mons. 
Castagueri  is  conductor.  The  theatre  was  to  open  on 
the  IGth  ult.  with  Otello,  sung  by  Cruvelli,  Bettini,  Cal- 
zolari,  Belletti  and  Arnoldi. 

Opera  Comiq.ue.  Le  Fere  GaiUard,  Galathee,  La 
Croix  dc  Marie,  Les  Porcherons,  and  Les  deux  Jaket,  still 
figure  on  the  bills  in  turn.  Clapisson's  new  piece,  £es 
Mysteres  d'Adolpke,  (subject  from  the  English  novel,) 
does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  much  success.  Adolph 
Adam's  new  opera  was  in  active  rehearsal.  He  was  to 
write  a  Cantata  for  the  grand  representation  in  honor  of 


the  President.      M.  Ambrose  Thomas  was  to  do  the 
same  thing  at  the  Italian  Opera. 

Theatre  Ltrique.  M,  Grisarhas  composed  a  new 
opera,  the  libretto,  by  M.  St.  George,  drawn  from  the 
annals  of'Fairy-land.  M.  Georges  Bosquet's  Tabarin 
will  soon  be  produced,  the  principol  rule  by  the  baritone, 
Laurent.  The  Postilion  de  Lonjumeau  has  been  revived 
with  great  success. 

A  Mass  in  memory  of  Chopin  was  celebrated  at  the 
Church  of  the  Madeleine,  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
death,  19th  October.  Some  of  his  own  works  were  per- 
formed. 

The  Prince  President  has  been  throwing  bait  to  his 
gold-fishes,  namely,  the  singers,  musical  directors,  &c. 
To  M.  Nestor  Roqueplan  a  snutT-box  with  his  (the 
Prince's)  portrait, set  in  diamonds  ;  rings,  diamonds,  &c., 
to  Messrs.  Boyer  and  Victor  Massd.  authors  of  the  words 
and  music  of  a  Cantata  in  his  praise,  and  to  the  principal 
artistes,  including  Tedesco,  the  ballet,  &c. 

Ferdinand  Hiller,  director  last  year  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
has  been  appointed  Maitre-de-ChapeUe  at  the  Cathedral 
of  Cologne. 

M.  de  Beriot,  the  violinist,  (husband  of  Malibran),  is 
about  to  fix  his  residence  in  Paris,  and  to  open  a  school 
for  tuition. 

Germany. 

Brunswick.  The  brothers  Miiller,  famed  for  their 
admirable  rendering  of  Beethoven's  quartets,  are  about 
to  undertake  a  grand  artistic  tour.  They  first  visit  Hol- 
land. 

Breslau.  Wagner's  Tannhatiser  was  produced  for 
the  first  time,  with  eminent  success. 

Berlin.  Stern's  Gesang-Verein  will  execute  Men- 
delssohn's oratorio  of  Paulus,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
great  composer's  death. 

Signor  Bocca,  the  manager  of  the  Italian  Opera  at 
Berlin,  has  concluded  an  engagement  with  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Dresden,  to  give  a  representation  once  a  week 
in  the  latter  city.  He  lately  received  the  royal  command 
'  to  proceed  to  Potsdam  with  his  company.  The  opera 
selected  for  the  occasion  was  Don  Pasquale, 

A  brother  of  Herr  Formes,  the  great  basso,  is  a  tenor 
at  the  Berlin  opera,  and  intends  visiting  England  during 
next  year  upon  an  engagement. 

Mademoiselle  Wagner  has  created  a  great  sensation 
in  the  Royal  German  Opera,  in  Berlin,  in  the  character 
of  Lucrezia  Borgia. 

Leipsic.  The  Bach  Society  will  publish  before  the 
end  of  the  present  year  the  second  volume  of  their  edi- 
tion of  Bach's  works.  It  will  contain  twelve  sacred 
Cantatas,  never  before  printed. 

Jetty  Treffz  and  the  pianist  Blumenthal  are  here. 

A  new  three  act  comic  opera,  "  Hans  Wacht,"  by 
Pasque,  has  been  well  received. 


IhontiBtmetitH. 


JOSEPH   L.   BATES, 

No.  139  AVashlngtoii   Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery.  StJitionery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers — of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

N.   D.    COTTON. 

IMPORTER  AND   BE,\LER   IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  IIATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

*,»    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES^ 
TEACHERS    OF    MUSIC, 

ir  Franklin   Place,  Boston. 


octSO 


D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No,  344  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  f  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  "■ 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


MR.  OTTO   DRESEL 

PROPOSES  to  give  FIVE  MUSIOAI.  ENTERTAINMENTS, 
one  each  month  during  the  months  of  December,  Janu- 
ary, February,  March,  and  April,  on  an  evening  and  at  a  place 
to  be  named  hereafter. 

The  Programmes  will  consist  of  Piano  Solos,  Piano  with 
accompaniment  of  String  Instrument^,  and  Vocal  "Music. 
Subscription  for  the  Series,  S?4.    Tickets  transferable. 
IE?"  The  First  Concert  will  take  place  on  MONDAY  EVE- 
NING, Dec.  20th,  at  half  past  seven,  at  Mr.  Johkson's  Hall, 
in  the  new  building,  next  to  the  Tremont  Temple. 

PART  I. 
1 — SONATA  for  Piano,  four  hands,  1st  movement,    Moscheles. 
2— ANDANTE  and  INIEKMEZZO,  for  Piano,  Violin, 

and  Violoncello,  Otto  Drescl. 

3— GEKMAN  SONGS. 
4r-S0NATA  for  Piano  Solo,  Beethoven. 

PAET  u. 
1— FIRST  TRIO  for  Piano,  Violin,  and  'Cello,     Mendelssohn. 
6— GERMAN  SONGS. 
7— PIANO  SOLOS. 

a    Polonaise,  in  C  sharp  minor.  Op.  26,  Chopin. 

b.  Mazourka,  in  F  sharp,  Chopin. 

c.  Valse,  Stephen  Heller. 

d.  Spring  Song,  Mendelssohn. 
Subscription  lists  may  be  found  with  Mr.  Chickering,  or  at 

the  OfBce  of  the  Journal  of  Music,  21  School  St.  ii7  tt 

HANDEL'S  ORATOKIO, 

WILL  BE  PERFORMED  BV  THE 

MUSICAL    EDUCATION    SOCIETY, 

AT    THE 

NEW  MUSIC  HALL. 

O^Ticketa  at  50  cents,  with  secured  seats,  will  be  for  sale 
at  No.  4  Amory  Hall,  on  and  after  the  21st  inst. 

REMOVAIi  OF  BALCH'S  PICTURE  STORE 
AND  FRAME  MANDFACTORT.  The  subscriber  respect- 
fully informs  his  friends  and  patrons  that  he  has  removed  from 
No.  10  Tremont  Row,  where  he  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years, 
to  the 
IVew  Freestone  Bailding,   Q2  Tremont  Street, 

Second  Store  south  of  Tremont  Temple, 
where  he  has  greater  accommodations  for  the  exhibition  of 
Pictures,  and  work-rooms  for  the  manufacture  of  Picture- 
Frames,  and  hopes  to  receive  a  continuance  of  patronage  from 
his  former  customers.  He  invites  the  attention  of  all  to  a  fine 
collection  of  Paintings  by  the  best  Artists,  Picture-Frames  of 
all  descriptions.  Engravings,  and  works  of  art  generally. 
iilO  4t  WILLIAM  T.  BALCH. 

COPARTNERSHIP     DISSOLVED. 

THE  Copartnership  heretofore  existing  between  the  Sub- 
scribers under  the  firm  of  T.  R.  MARTIN  &  CO  ,  is  this 
day  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  T.  R.  Marvin  will  continue 
his  business  at  No.  42  Congress  Street.  E.  L.  Balgh  will  re- 
move to  No.  21  School  Street,  where,  in  connection  with  the 
printing  of  "  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,"  he  will  be  prepared 
to  receive  orders  for  every  variety  of  Fine  Job  Printing. 

T.  R.  MARTIN. 
Boston^  Nov.  30, 1852.  E.  L.  BALCH. 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

HAYDN'S    THIRD    MASS    in    D.     Uniform  with 
"Ditson's  Edition  of  Mozart's,  Haydn's  and  Beethoven's 
Price  62  cents. 

Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 
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RIMBAULT'S    HAND  BOOK!   for   tKe   PIANO 
FORTE.     The  above  work,  one  of  the  best  low  priced 
Instruction  Books  for  the  Piano,  has  just  been  published.     It 
is  a  popular  Manual  in  England,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  attain 
an  equal  popularity  here.     Price  50  cents 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

IN  PRESS,  and  will  be  published,  soon,  THE 
STABAT  MATER,  by  Rossini,  at  the  low  price 
of  75  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washingto7i  Sz. 

Pianos  and  Melodeous  to  liet. 

OLIVEK   DITSON, 

Music  Dealer,  115  "Wasbington   St.,  Boston, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphines, 
and  Reed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  it3  value.  25  tf 

F.  F.  MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church ;  ORGANIST  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  : 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &o.  &c. 

Inquire  of  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co.,  No.  17  Tremont   Row, 
Boston.  ii7  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

^65  IVasliingtoiiL  Street,  Boston. 


Oct.  16. 
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J.   CHICKERING, 

PIAJVO  FORXE    MANUFACTURER, 

379  'VITasIUneton   Street,  Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 


%mlm  Mmk  Boll. 

Second  Orand  Subscription  Concert 

OF  THE 

GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 

THIS  (SATURDAY)  EVENING,  DEC.  11,  1852, 
On  which  occasion  they  will  be  assisted  by 

CAMIIiliA  URSO,  the  yontliiul  Violinist, 
JUaaame  EllilSfl  SIE^DKNBIJRG,  Soprano, 
And  AliPREO  JAElLTi,  Pianist. 

CARL  BBRGMAIVK,  Conductor. 

PROGRAMME.. 
Part    I. 

1.  Grand  Sinfonie,  No.  1,  in  C  minor.  Op.  6,  (dedicated 

to  Mendelssohn,)  first  time,  N.  "W.  Gade. 

I    Moderate  con  moto,  and  Alldgro  Energico. 
II.  Scherzo. 

in.  Andantino  Graziozo. 
IV.  Finale,  Molto  Allegro  ma  con  Fuoco. 

2.  Gedenke  Mein,  "  Remember  me,"  Fesca. 

Sung  by  Madame  ELISE  SIEDENBURG. 

3.  Concerto  for  Piano,  in  E  minor,  first  time,  Chopin. 
Performed  by  ALFRED  JAELL,  with  full  orchestral 

accompanimeDt. 

4.  Souvenir  de  Bellini,  for  Tiolin,  Artot. 
Performed  by  CAMILLA  URSO,  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment. 

Part    II. 

5.  Grand  Overture,  "  Leonora,"  No.  3,  Beethoven. 

6.  a— Stabat  Mater— Transcription  for  Piano  Forte,  Liszt. 
6^— Les  Belles  de  Boston— Galop  Fantastique,  (by 

request,)  Jaell. 

Performed  by  ALFRED  JAELL. 

7.  Ungeduld,  "Impatience,"  Schubert. 

Sung  by  Madame  ELISE  SIEDENBURG. 

8.  Sixth  Air  Yariee,  for  TioUn,  De  Eeriot. 

Performed  by  CAMILLA  URSO. 

9.  Grand  Overture,  "  Das  Nachtlager  (Night  Encamp- 

ment) iu  Granada,"  first  time,  0.  Kreutzer. 


Those  Subscribers  who  have  not  yet  obtained  their  Tickets, 
wiU  please  call  at  E.  H.  Wade's  Music  Store,  197  Washington 
Street. 

Single  Tickets,  50  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores 
and  Hotels,  also  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  Concert. 

On  account  of  the  Hall  being  engaged  on  Saturday,  the  25th 
instant,  the  Third  Subscription  Concert  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  December  23d. 

Doors  open  at  6>^  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7>a  .o'clock. 

SaniirsHD's  Sllttstrntiit  (Sipxn  fowh, 

Already  issued^  to  which  other  Operas  will  be  added  as  soon  as 

published. 

Masaniello,  With  11  pieces  of  music. 


Norma, 

With  11  pieces. 

IL  Baebiere  di.  Siviglia, 

Witli  11  pieces. 

Le  Prophete, 

With    9  pieces. 

La  Ceneeentola, 

With  10  pieces. 

Otello, 

With   8  pieces. 

Don  Pasquale, 

With    6  pieces. 

Linda  di  Chamounis, 

With  10  pieces. 

Ldcia  di  Lammeruuib, 

With  11  pieces. 

Don  Giovanni, 

With    9pieceB. 

Der  Freisohdtz, 

With  10  pieces. 

La  Fatorita, 

With   8  pieces. 

Medea, 

With  10  pieces. 

Semiramide, 

With   9  pieces. 

LucREziA  Borgia, 

With   9  pieces. 

Le8  Huguenots, 

With  10  pieces. 

La  Sonnajhbula, 

With  10  pieces. 

La  Figlia  del  Reggimento, 

With  10  pieces. 

L'Elisiee  D'Amoee, 

With  10  pieces. 

Ernani, 

With  10  pieces. 

Ii  Peodiqo, 

With-10  pieces. 

GUSTAVUS  III. 

With    5  pieces 

Fea  Diavoio, 

With   8  pieces. 

Amihe, 

With  11  pieces. 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 

With   9  pieces. 

ROBEETO  IL  DiAVOLO, 

With  10  pieces. 

03=="  Davidson's  lUustratftd  Oratorios 

"  are  also  published 

on  the  same  plan  as  the  Operas,  in  a  cheap  but  elegant  form. 

Handel's  Messiah,  in  a  form  at  once  portable,  readable,  and 
suitable  for  the  music-stand,  in  vocal  score,  arranged  by  Dr. 
Clark.    4to.  228  pages,  price  IS1,75. 

Handel's  Samson,  in  same  style,  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Clark. 
188  pages.    Price  $1,60. 

Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro,  entire,  including  the  Recita- 
tive, Tvith  the  original  Italian  Libretto,  and  an  English 
translation,  by  George  Soane.  4to.  186  pages,  only  ®2,00. 
English  price  f2,50. 

Davidson's  Sixpenny  Elementaet  Instruction  Books,  con- 
tain Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music,  a  Vocabulary  of  Musical 
Terms,  and  the  Art  of  Singing. 

DAVID  DAVIDSON,  Publisher  and  Agent, 

109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
a.  p.  Reed  &  Co.,  Boston  :— Lee  &  Walker,  Philadelphia  :— 

Taylor  &  Maury,  Washington  :  Nash  &  Woodhouse,  Richmond. 
iilO  3m 

HE"WS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

^HE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 


TB 
1 


monials  from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  gi-eatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington.  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 
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Oeriuania  Serenade  Band. 

HE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  take  great  plea- 
sure in  announcing  that  their 

COTILLON    BAND 

is  again  prepared  for  the  ensuing  Dancing  Season.  They  have 
also  added  all  the  popular  Songs  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn 
and  others,  to  their  extensive  Library  of  Concert  Music,  in 
order  to  accommodate  parties  where  no  dancing  music  is 
required.  G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader, 

5  tf  364  Tremont  Street 

A.   W.   FRENZEL. 
PROFESSOR    OF    MUSIC, 

Having  returned  to  the  city,  respectfully  announces  to  the 
musical  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  that  he  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive scholars  on  the  piano-forte. 

More  advanced  scholars  he  will  accompany  on  the  violin  in 
select  pieces,  as  Sonatas,  &c.,  by  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, &c. 

Mr.  F.  refers  to  Gen.  Fessenden,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Dr. 
Child,  17  Tremont  Row,  and  the  Germania  Mdsioal  Societ?. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  G.  P.  Reed's  Music  Store,  Tremont 
Row,  or  at  E.  H.  Wade's,  197  Washington  Street. 

H.   PEEABEAU. 

PROPESSOB.   OP   THE    PIANO -PORTE, 
]Vo.    1  Jefferson  Place,   S*   Beuuet   St. 

Mr.  Perabeau  wiU  speak  German,  French,  or  English,  to 
his  pupils  during  the  lessons,  if  desired. 
Boston,  Sept.  18.  24  3m 

LESSONS    IN    SINGING. 

JK.  SAIiOMOUVSKI  has  the  honor  to  announce  that, 
•  having  returned  to  the  city,  he  will  resiune  his  profession, 
and  receive  pupils  iu  Singing  and  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice. 
Application  may  be  made  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  or  at 
Mr.  Salomonski's  rooms.  No.  36  Oxford  Street.  4  tf 

VALUABLE    BOOKS    FOR    SINGING 
SOCIETIES. 

BOSTON  ACADEMY'S  Collection  of  Clioruses. 
Compiled  by  L.  Mason.    Being  a  Collection  of  the  most 
popular  Choruses  by  the  great  masters,  designed  for  the  prac- 
tice of  Societies,  for  Concerts,  or  other  public  occasions.    It 
contains  263  pages  quarto.    Price,  ^14  per  dozen.    Orchestral 
accompaniments  in  manuscript  furnished. 
THE  MORNING.     A  beautiful  and  briDiant  piece  for 
Concerts,  by  RIES.     23  pages,  quarto.    $4.50  per  dozen. 
Orchestral  parts,  S4. 
THE  PO"WEIt  OF  SONG.    For  the  same  purpose  and 
no  less  interesting,  consisting  of  Solos,  Duets,  and  Choruses. 
The  poetry  from  the  German  of  Schiller  ;  music  by  Rom- 
berg.   40  pages,  quarto.    Price,  ^5  per  dozen.    Orchestra 
parts,  $5. 
THE  HARMONY  OP  THE   SPHERES.     A   de- 
lightful piece  of  music  for  Concerts     The  words  translated 
from  the  German,  by  J.  S.  Dwight.    Music  by  Romberg. 
28  pages,  quarto     Price,  ©4.50  per  dozen.    Orchestra  parts, 
«5. 
THE   SEASONS.   (Spring  part,)  by  Haydn.    Being  one 
of  the  best  of  the  compositions  of  this  delighcful  composer, 
and  a  most  effective  and  brilliant  concert  piece.    Price,  ®6 
per  dozen.     Containing  48  pag^es,  quarto. 
EliUAH.    An  Oratorio,  by  Mendelssohn.    With  a  beauti- 
ful likeness  of  the  author.    This  masterpiece  of  the  great 
composer  is  here  presented  in  a  convenient  and  substantial 
form,  and  sold  at  such  a  price  a^  to  place  it  within  reach  of 
all.     "Elijah"  has  never  been  before  published  in  this 
country,  and  was  heretofore  to  be  had  only  at  a  great  cost, 
(9B10.)    It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  for  $2. 
This  Oratorio  has  always  been  considered  the  greatest  work 
of  its  immortal  author.     The  stormy  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  great  Prophet,  presented  in  the  coui'se  of  the  Oratorio,  in 
connection  with  the  dramatic  character  of  the  music  itself, 
render  it  exceedingly  interesting  and  attractive  to  an  audi- 
ence, whilst  the  character  of  the  music  affords  the  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  practice  for  music  Societies  and  Associa- 
tions    Orchestra  parts,  $15. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  VOCAIi  CLASS  BOOK.  By 
George  James  WebjJ.  New,  Enlarged  and  Revised  Edition, 
for  the  use  of  Seminaries  and  Music  Classes.  Containing 
Systematic  Instructions  for  forming  and  training  the  Voice, 
and  suitable  Vocalizing  Exercises  and  Solfeggios,  together 
with  a  CoUection  of  Songs  for  one,  two,  three  and  four 
voices.  Never  before  published.  160  pages,  quarto.  Price, 
$12  per  dozen. 

The  publisher  considers  this  the  best  work  yet  published, 
for  Adult  Classes  of  Young  Ladies. 

Geo.  P.  Reed  <fc  Co.,  Palilisliers, 

17  TREMONT  ROW^  BOSTON. 
*^*  Can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  music  or  other 
book  house  in  the  country.  ii6  tf 

H.   S.   CUTLER, 
Organist  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent. 

ADDRESS— {Care  of  A.  N.  Johnson,)  No.  90  Tremont 
Street,   Boston.  22  tf 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 

PROFESSOR  OP   THE   PIANO -PORTE. 

ROOMS,  No.  1  Bulfinch,  comer  of  Court  Street.    Hours, 
from  12  to  2.    Letters  may  be  addressed  to  his  rooms,  or 


at  the  Revere  House. 


25  tf 


RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  lines.)  or  less,  first  insertion, 


$0.50 
each  additional  laser.     .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .     ,        50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  tioentyper  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Dtnigljt'a  !lDurnal  n!  Ixiim, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 

TEEMS.... TWO  DOLL.\RS  PEK  AMXUM,    (iK  ADVANCE.) 

For  Rales  of  Advertising,  see  last  page. 

Postage,  if  paid  hi  advance^  for  any  distance  witiiin 
the  State,  tldrteen  cejits  a  year;  if  not  in  advance,  twenly- 
s!x  cents.  To  all  places  beyond  tlio  State,  double  these 
rates. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT, EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
or?"  0FBT:CE,    No.    31    school   street,    Boston. 


SUBSCHIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OEFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  School  St. 
By  REDDING  &  CO.,  S  Slate  St. 
"    GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Row 
"    A.  M.  LELAND,  Provirlence,  R.  I. 
"    DEXTEil  &  BIIOTIIEIIS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"    SCIIARFENBERU  &  LUIS,  483  Broadway,  N   Y 
"    MASON  &  LAW,  23  Park  Rou',  New   York. 
"    G.  ANDRE,  229   C/iatTiut  St.,  Piiiladelpkia. 
"    F.  D.  BENTEBN,  Baltimore. 
"    COLBUKN  &  FIELD,  Oinchmati,   O. 
"   HOLBIIOOK  &  LONG,   Clevdaift,  O. 

Persons  loilUn^  to  become  Agents  for  procurinf'  .subscribers, 
especially  Music-  Dealers  and  IVachers,  are  invited  to  corre.^pnd 
with  the  Editor,  as  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  commissions  allowed. 

\^y=-BacknU7nbers  can  be  furnished  from  the  commencement. 
Price  of  the  First  volume.  One  Dollar. 


For  Dvright's    oumal  of  .Mueic. 

ACOUSTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

OR,  THE  CONSTUUCTION  OP  BUILDINGS  WITH 
EEFEUENCB  TO  SOUND  AND  THE  BEST  MU- 
SICAL EFFECT. 

VII. 

In  the  preceding  number  of  this  essay  we  be- 
gan the  consideration  of  the  nature  and  malce  of 
the  walls  and  ceiling,  proper  for  a  room  adapted 
to  the  display  of  musical  effect.  In  this  connec- 
tion arises  the  question,  as  to  the  proper  form  and 
finish  of  the  internal  face  of  such  walls,  which  is 
a  point  of  much  practical  interest  and  import- 
ance. 

How  the  resonance  of  a  room,  and  the  quality 
of  the  transmitted  tone,  is  affected  by  the  confor- 
mation and  structure  of  its  walls,  we  have  previ- 
ously pointed  out.  Were  these  the  only  modifi- 
cations of  the  original  sound  produced  by  the 
materials  which  cii-cumsoribc  the  limits  of  any 
apartment,  the  indications  were  plain  ;  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  same  conditions  that  are  necessary 
for  a  proper  amount  of  resonance  arc  those,  also, 
required  to  maintain  the  strictest  purify  of  into- 
nation, so  far  as  relates  to  the  passage  of  sound 
from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium,  and  vice  ver.id. 
But  every  sound  shut  in  by  the  walls  of  a 


building,  is  subjected  to  the  disturbing  influences 
of  reflection  and  reverberation.  These  are  con- 
sequences it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  control 
or  subdue,  and,  these  also,  are  materially  modified 
by  the  nature  and  conformation  of  the  circum- 
scribing limits.  Unfortunately,  the  conditions  of 
structure  that  would  favorably  affect  the  first 
mentioned  desirable  results,  might  unfavorably 
modify  the  latter.  To  e.xplain, — so  far  as  reso- 
nance and  the  perfection  of  the  transmitted  tone 
are  concerned,  the  unity  of  structure,  required  in 
the  main  body  of  the  wall,  should  not  be  disturbed 
at  its  surface  ;  in  other,  words,  the  internal  face 
of  such  wall,  being  that  presented  to  the  sound, 
should  be  the  solid  surface  of  the  substance  used 
in  its  construction.*  Now  a  wall  of  masonry, 
presenting  a  smooth  and  solid  surface  to  the  sound, 
will  occasion  an  exoes.s  of  the  residuary  portions 
which  constitute  direct  reflection  and  reverbera- 
tion. So  that,  however  satisfactory  be  the  effect 
of  an  isolated  musical  tone,  the  distinct  utterance 
of  a  succession  of  sounds  in  moderate  rapidity  is 
rendered  impossible.  This  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  observation  and  experiment.  In  a 
metallic  chamber  at  Montrose,  which  had  been 
constructed  for  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid, 
Dr.  Reid  observed  that  any  sound  produced  in  it 
continued  in  general  for  seven  or  eight  seconds 
after  the  impulse  which  had  given  rise  to  it  had 
ceased.  In  the  interior  of  one  of  Barclay  and 
Perkins'  boilers,  sound  produced  in  the  same  way, 
he  states,  continued  for  eight  seconds.  To  these 
we  may  add  our  own  observations  in  the  obnoxious 
rooms  at  Glrard  College  (before  mentioned) 
which  present  an  even  and  soUd  surface  of  stone 
internally.  So  also,  in  the  case  of  the  Musical 
Fund  Hall  in  Philadelphia.  This  room  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  long,  sixty  broad 
and  twenty-five  and  a  half  high  to  the  centre  of 
the  arched  ceiling,  the  depth  of  the  arch,  four 
feet  four  inches,  included.  Instead  of  being 
plastered  upon  a  lathing,  battened  in  the  ordinary- 
way,  it  has  a  smooth,  solid  finish  upon  the  face  of 
the  wall.     By  experiments  made  in  this  apart- 

*  In  illustration  of  this  principle,  witness  the  injurious 
eficct  of  combining  a  variety  of  materials  in  the  con- 
struction of  musical  instruments  upon  their  free  vibration, 
and  the  purity  of  tone  imparted.  Thus  a  flute,  of  whicli 
a  part  is  ivory  and  a  part  wood,  or  a  portion  of  which,  as 
in  the  modern  instruments  is  mostly  the  case,  is  sheathed 
with  a  lining  of  metal,  loses  in  grciit  degree  its  pure  and 
mellow  tone,  though  it  acquires  tlioreby,  in  its  upper 
regiistcr,  a  certain  piercing  quality  (brilliancy  perhaps,) 
wiiicli  gives  it  a  gre:iter  prominence  iu  the  orchestra,  and 
compensaicB,  iu  the  ears  of  many,  for  its  losses  in  other 
respects. 


ment,  when  empty,  we  found  a  reverberation  of 
peculiar  intensity,  which  lasted  four  to  four  and 
a  half  seconds :  on  striking  the  wall,  at  various 
points,  a  sharp,  clearly-defined  echo  was  returned. 
Experiments  in  other  rooms  similarly  situated,  led 
to  a  like  result.  ' 

How  to  provide  fully  in  one  and  the  same  struc- 
ture for  results  thus  seemingly  incompatible  is  a 
problem  not  easy  to  be  solved.  It  seems  to  us, 
however,  that  walls  of  solid  woqtl  (fir  or  pine 
being  preferred,)  arc  fittest  for  the  purpose,  as 
containing,  in  the  largest  measure,  the  conditions 
required.  Here  alone,  perhaps,  can  be  found 
united  the  requisites  for  a  free  admission  and 
conduction  of  tlie  sonorous  pulses  with  the  condi- 
tions favoring  also  the  suppression  of  excessive 
echo  and  reverberation.  But,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  the  expense  of  such  mode  of  building, 
together  with  its  greater  attendant  risk  in  a  large 
city,  may  prove  an  insui-mountable  objection  to 
its  use. 

With  a  structure  of  masonry,  means  should  be 
adopted  to  overcome,  in  some  measure,  the  evils 
just  mentioned  (excessive  reverberation,  &c.)  ; 
and  we  know  of  no  way  by  which  this  can  be 
better  accomplished,  with  the  least  detriment  in 
other  respects,  than  by  the  plan  of  battening  and 
wainscoting  the  walls,  or  of  lathing  and  plastering 
upon  them,  after  the  ordinary  methods  employed 
in  carpentry.*  Thus  we  gain  a  sound-surface  less 
impenetrable  and  unresisting  than  that  of  the 
solid  walls,  while  the  sonorous  waves  in  their  pas- 
sage to  the  masonry  beyond,  find  conditions  as 
favorable  to  the  free  vibration  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  In 
this  mode  of  finish  a  space  is  left  between  the 
surfaces,  which  greatly  assists  absorplion  of  the 
injurious  excess  of  sound.  A  lining  or  sheathing 
merely,  whether  of  wood  or  any  other  substance, 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  wall,  not  only  ex- 
cludes this  provision  but  is  objectionable,  also,  on 
the  ground  that  it  thus  becomes  more  an  integral 
part  of  the  solid  structure,  destroying  in  greater 
degree  that  homogeneity  it  is  our  aim  to  preserve. 
It  is  analogous  in  its  effects  to  the  sheathing  of  a 
musical  instrument. 

One  other  question  of  practical  utility  comes 
up  in  this  connection,  viz. :  as  to  the  comparative 


*  We  would  be  tmdcrstood  here  to  use  the  expressions 
walnscoliiig  and  lithing  and  jilustcring,  in  coatru-distJnc- 
tion  to  a  nicre  lining  of  wood  or  a  layer  of  plaster  upon 
the  solid  walls  direct:  (the  professiou  will  p.irdon  us  if 
we  misuso  their  techuicahties.) 
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superiority  of  thus  battening  and  wainscoting 
such  solid  wall  with  wood,  or  of  lathing  and  plas- 
tering it  in  the  usual  manner.  Our  preferences 
are  in  favor  of  the  former  plan,  substantially  for 
reasons  above  stated.  u. 
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Stepping  from  hint  to  hint,  he  saw 

Some  glimmerings  of  the  Primal  Law ; 

The  world  deemed  him  no  poet-seer, 

Yet  Nature  somehow  tuned  his  ear 

To  catch  her  secret  whisperings, 

The  subtler  harmony  of  things. 

The  critics'  croak  no  furtherance  brought. 

For  steadily  onward  moved  his  thought. 

To  the  eagle  soaring  in  the  sun 

What  boots  the  brood  that  crawl  and  run? 

All  lesser  lights  look  pale  and  dim ; 

The  private  soul  sufficeth  him ; 

And  the  song  he  singeth  to  his  heart 

Hath  led  him,  like  a  forest-bird,  apart. 

1     m     I 

[From  the  London  Musical  "World.] 

Beethoven's  "  Ruinen  von  Athen." 

(Concluded  from  our  laflt.) 

Herr  Schindler  has  lately  advanced  something 
about  the  avarice  of  Johann  van  Beethoven,  a 
druggist,  the  brother  of  our  composer,  as  having 
induced  certaij;i  publications,  and  certain  dedica- 
tions, more  or  less  against  the  will  of  Beethoven 
himself,  and  this  allegation  is,  in  some  respects, 
corroborated  by  a  passage  in  Hies'  Notizen.  But 
even  avarice  can  hardly  be  credited  with  such 
short-sightedness,  as  to  make  two  successive  sales 
of  the  copyright  of  an  unmeritorious  woik, 
■which,  if  it  failed  the  first  time,  would  depreciate 
the  value  of  future  productions  of  the  author, 
and  if  it  succeeded  the  second  time,  would  de- 
stroy his  character  for  integrity,  and  prevent 
the  likelihood  of  the  party  to  the  first  sale  mak- 
ing subsequent  engagements  with  him.  And  all 
this  while  the  Duet  in  G  minor,  the  Chorus  in  E 
minor,  and  the  Chorus  in  G  in  this  same  Masque 
of  the  Ruins  of  Athens,  compositions  that  even 
Beethoven  never  surpassed,  remained  still  un- 
known, unplayed  save  on  the  occasion  of  their 
original  production.  To  wonder  at  is  not  to 
solve  the  mystery ;  and  as  we  can  only  wonder, 
a  mystery  it  must  remain,  except  some  one  com- 
petent to  treat  the  subject  should  sooner  or  later 
elicit  the  facts,  and  lay  them  clearly  before  the 
world ;  though,  truly,  about  a  composition  of  so 
small  importance  as  this  Overture,  the  interest 
can  never  repay  the  research. 

The  Overture  commences  with  a  portion  of 
the  opening  symphony  of  the  Duet  which  forms 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  dra- 
matic music ;  but  the  Overture  breaks  off  pre- 
cisely where  the  interest  of  the  Duet  begins. 
After  this,  we  have  another  short  fragment  which 
is  taken  from  the  triumphal  Chorus;  this  calls 
forth  little  admiration  when  given  with  the  con- 
text that  alone  can  make  it  intelligible ;  as  it 
appears  here,  it  is  wholly  without  interest.  This 
much  constitutes  Waat  may  be  called  the  Intro- 
duction ;  the  Allegro,  which  is  the  principal 
movement,_i3  of  the  slightest  possible  pretention. 
It  has  a  principal  subject  in  G,  which  gives  place 
to  an  episode  in  C  of  some  little  quaintness,  and 
even  prettiness,  of  character ;  then  the  chief 
subject  is  resumed  in  A,  and  finally,  with  little 
ceremony,  it  is  again  brought  in  in  G,  to  close 
the  Overture. 

The  first  Chorus,  "  Daughter  of  high  throned 
Jove,"  calls  for  little  comment.  A  digression 
from  the  original  key  of  E  flat,  in  C  major,  for 
an  interludial  symphony  has  an  effect  that  can 
only  be  described  as  whimsical — the  master  may 
be  supposed  to  have  found  himself,  as  the  exam- 
ination of  the  sequel  will  still  further  illustrate, 
uncomfortably  fettered  in  the  society  of  Gods 
and  Goddesses,  and  he  seems  to  have  sought  in 


this  digression,  and  sought  in  vain,  a  safety  valve 
for  his  imagination. 

The  next  piece  is  the  very  beautiful  Duet,  to 
which  allusion  has  twice  been  made,  "  Faultless 
yet  hated."  This  is  of  a  wholly  different  charac- 
ter from  what  has  preceded,  and  gives  scope  for 
the  warmest,  the  sincerest  expressions  of  unqual- 
ified admiration.  It  is  the  lame-'t  of  two  Greek 
slaves  for  the  fallen  condition  of  their  native 
land,  whose  fertile  soil  they  are  compelled  to  cul- 
tivate, although  they  cannot  enjoy  its  fruits. 
The  rugged,  broken  character  of  the  opening 
bars,  suggests  the  feeling  of  despair  v/ith  which  a 
sensitive  heart  must  collapse  within  itself,  at 
sight  of  the  desecration  of  all  that  is  most  beauti- 
ful in  art,  of  all  that  is  most  worshipful  in  nature, 
at  the  degradation  of  humanity  itself,  which,  at 
the  time  of  Kotzebue  and  Beethoven,  polluted 
the  ground  where  Socrates  and  Phidias  taught 
their  deathless  lesson  to  the  world.  This  subsides 
into  an  expression  of  plaintive  sadness  conveyed 
in  a  long,  continuous,  well-developed,  clearly  de- 
fined melody,  of  most  touching  pathos.  Every 
phrase  of  this  exquisite  little  movement  calls 
forth  an  exclamation  of  delight,  and  its  general 
effect  sinks  deep  in  the  memory,  to  leave  an  im- 
pression there  that  accumulating  experience  can- 
not qualify,  that  time  cannot  efface.  To  single 
out  a  point  for  especial  eulogy  from  a  surface  of 
even  loveliness,  is  as  if  to  signalize  the  bluest 
spot  in  the  expanse  of  heaven ;  yet,  should  we 
know  where  those  we  love  abide,  that  portion  of 
the  impenetrable  azure  which  we  believe  to 
cover  them,  will  surely  be  to  us  the  brightest ; 
and  thus  if  some  portion  of  a  work  of  art  appeal 
more  particularly  than  the  rest  to  our  individual 
sympathy,  such  portion  will  ever  be  prominent 
in  its  effect  upon  our  feelings,  while  our  judg- 
ment pronounces  the  merit  of  the  whole  to  be 
equal.  Such  prominence,  to  my  personal  rather 
than  to  my  critical  appreciation,  has  the  beautiful 
cadence  commencing  from  a  chord  of  the  funda- 
mental seventh  upon  A,  where  the  responsive 
sighing  of  the  two  voices  indicates  the  expres- 
sion which  nothing  could  more  perfectly,  more 
touchingly  embody  than  the  passage  before  us. 
One  naturally  wonders  how  it  can  be  that  a 
piece  so  evidently  written  with  the  whole  heart 
of  the  composer,  and  appealing  direct  from 
thence  to  the  kindred  feeling  of  all  who  hear  it, 
should  be  so  little  known  as  still  remains  the 
Duet  under  notice ;  not  to  speak  of  the  still- 
growing  appreciation  of  the  author ;  not  to  speak 
of  the  homage  that  is  due  to  a  great  man  of  ren- 
dering the  justice  of  our  attention  to  all  his 
works,  to  consider  this  Duet  apart  from  Beetho- 
ven, and  to  regard  it  for  its  own  particular  merits 
alone,  I  cannot  conceive  why  it  is  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  one  whose  taste  inclines  to  the 
higher,  the  intellectual  style  of  music,  and  in 
constant  requisition  wherever  such  musie  is  per- 
formed. 

The  following  piece,  the  Chorus  of  Dervises, 
is  indeed  better  known ;  and  its  wonderfully 
graphic  effect  I  believe  widely  appreciated. 
Here  we  have  a  party  of  the  fanatic  devotees  of 
the  Moslem  faith  chanting  their  wild  song  of  ad- 
oration, accompanied  with  the  frantic  dance  that 
is  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  their 
worship.  Music  presents  nothing  more  strikingly 
characteristic  than  the  uncouth  melody  that 
marks  this  truly  extraordinary  composition,  and 
even  this  is  more  powerfully  colored  by  the  per- 
fectly original  and  quite  individual  accompani- 
ment that  is  maintained  throughout.  I  have 
never  been  in  the  laud  of  the  Crescent,  and  I 
know  little  of  El  Islam ;  but  through  the  medium 
of  that  treasury  of  imagination,  the  Thousand 
and  One  JViffhts'  Enterlainments — such  may  be 
the  case  with  many  readers  who  are  far  wider 
travelled,  and  far  deeper  read  than  myself;  but 
these,  like  me,  may  not  have  explored  in  vain 
the  Valley  of  Diamonds,  nor  have  been  wrecked 
upon  the  Loadstone  Rock,  without  the  chance  of 
coming  to  a  safe  haven  in  the  ocean  of  ideality, 
with  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  to  such,  there  is  an 
East  of  our  own,  which,  (though  it  may  be  en- 
tirely discrepant  with  the  Mohammedan  districts 
of  geographical  reality,  where  the  manner,  and 
thoughts,  and  superstitions  of  the  people  may  be 


no  less  matter  of  line  and  rule  than  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  land  they  live  in,)  which  is 
real  and  true,  and  tangible,  as  ever  the  realm  of 
romantic  fiction  can  furnish  a  resting  place.  It 
is  the  hot-bed  of  pleasant  fancies,  the  native  soil 
of  ideal  beauty.  It  is  filled  with  dreamfuls  of 
Genii,  and  Ilouris,  and  beautiful  slave  girls,  and 
the  almost  unimaginable  pomp  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,  with  his  black  banner ; 
and  oh !  such  moonlight  nights,  and  illuminated 
pavilions,  and  sleeping  boats  upon  silent  streams, 
and  the  mufti,  and  the  minaret,  and  the  call  to 
prayer,  and  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  and  the 
prodigious  endurances  of  persecution  and  priva- 
tion volunteered  for  what  in  our  occidental  self- 
ishness of  superstition  is  condemned  as  monstrous 
and  madness,  but  what,  if  only  by  means  of  the 
medium  of  poetry  through  which  we  behold  it, 
enforces  a  feeling  that  it  cannot  be  profane  to 
call  reverence,  while  we  deny  it  our  worship, 
and  the  creed,  like  the  country,  has  with  all  its 
loveliness,  its  darkened  places,  and  its  many  a 
tale  of  terror.  With  minds  thus  prepared,  let 
us  listen  to  the  marvellous  creation  of  Beethoven, 
and  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  it  will  present  a 
realization  of  the  wildest  ideality,  so  essentially 
local  in  its  character,  and  so  obviously  a  portrait 
in  its  local  coloring,  as  to  give  us  the  certainty 
that  if  it  be  not  true  to  the  subject  it  illustrates, 
the  subject  cannot  be  true  to  itself,  since  nothing 
can  be  natural  but  only  what  is  here  portrayed. 
The  chant  of  the  Dervises  consists  of  a  most  en- 
tirely singular  melody,  which  is  once  repeated 
with  the  same  words  and  then,  after  an  equally 
individual  symphony,  that  fully  carries  out  the 
feeling  of  the  vocal  strain,  resumed  with  some 
slight  modifications  to  accomodate  the  extended 
metre  of  the  verse,  and  prolonged  with  more 
than  reduplicated  power ;  and  this  second  strophe, 
with  the  instrumental  interlude,  is  also  given 
twice, — then  without  coda  and  with  only  a  few 
concluding  bars,  for  the  orchestra,  the  movement 
closes.  The  voices,  tenors  and  basses  only,  sing 
in  unison  throughout,  and  the  string  instruments 
play  ceaselessly  in  unison  with  them,  save  that  in 
the  accompaniment  every  crotchet  is  divided  into 
a  triplet  of  quavers,  and  there  is  no  harmony 
thi:oughout,  in  the  interludial  symphonies,  (where- 
in the  only,  and  these,  though  transient,  very 
striking  modulations  from  the  original  key  of  E 
minor  occur)  but  only  the  peculiar  counterpoint 
of  the  brass  instruments,  the  limited  scale  of 
which  necessitates  the  employment  of  the  most 
strange  and  unusual  combinations  with  the  notes 
of  the  Choral  Chants — hence  arises  a  beauty  out 
of  the  so-called  imperfection  of  the  natural  ca- 
pacity of  the  horn  and  trumpet  which  the  mis- 
named improvements  of  valves  and  keys,  and 
pistons,  and  what  not,  tend  to  annihilate,  and 
thus  to  destroy  all  the  individuality  of  character 
of  those  most  prominent  instruments,  and  so  to 
nullify  the  very  existence  of  orchestral  coloring. 
The  Chorus  commences  at  a  pianissimo,  which 
gradually  rises  with  the  furious  zeal  of  the  sing- 
ers, to  the  utmost  power  of  the  voices  and  instru- 
ments, when,  for  the  first  time,  what — for  the 
want  of  another  technical  definition — I  have  de- 
scribed as  the  counterpoint  of  the  brass  instru- 
ments, is  introduced,  and  their  fanatic  fury 
reaches  its  climacteric,  when  on  the  high  F  the 
exclamation,  "  Great  Prophet,  hail  I "  is  given 
with  a  preternatural  ecstacy  of  fervor ;  the  de- 
lirium that  is  here  most  forcibly  depicted,  gradu- 
ally subsides,  and  the  decrescendo  that  brings 
the  movement  to  its  conclusion,  presents  the  ex- 
haustion that  is  consequent  upon  such  an  exer- 
tion of  all  the  mental  and  physical  energies. 
Any,  the  greatest  dramatic  composer,  might 
envy  Beethoven  such  a  subject  for  the  exercise 
of  one  of  his  highest,  most  important  qualities, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  existence  of 
such  a  genius  as  would  not  emulate  in  vain  such 
a  treatment  of  it  as  this,  in  which  art  supplants 
nature,  or  truth  has  so  completely  invested  fiction 
with  her  own  image,  that  we  find  the  real  and 
the  ideal  blent  into  one,  and  that  one  everything 
that  can  be  imagined  of  perfection. 

The  Turkish  March  that  next  follows,  illus- 
trates another  phase  of  the  oriental  character 
with  no  less  vividly  picturesque  and  truly  dra. 
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matic  effect,  than  the  preceding  piece ;  but  epi- 
thets have  been  exhausted  in  the  description  of 
the  Dcrvises'  Chorus,  and  even  admiration  stands 
still,  to  rest  from  her  unwonted  excitement,  after 
experiencing  the  effect  of  that  remarkable  move- 
ment. I  can  only  say  that,  if  this  March  be  not 
national  in  its  character,  so  eminently  character- 
istic is  it,  and  so  full  of  all  essentials  that  consti- 
tute nationality  in  music,  nature  should  pay  her 
debt  to  art  that  has  so  truthfully  idealized  her, 
by  heaving  up,  incontinent,  a  nation  from  her 
womb  of  waters,  in  which  this  music  shall  be 
played  for  all  time  to  come,  and  where  no  other 
style  will  be  acknowledged.  A  technical  point 
that  will  always  be  prominent  in  its  effect,  is  the 
anticipation  of  the  key  of  B  flat,  with  the  full 
force  of  the  orchestra,  at  each  recurrence  to  the 
subject  after  the  momentary  digression  to  G 
major,  and  whoever  hoars  the  movement  with 
attention,  or  examines  it  with  care,  will  find  still 
much  more  matter  to  repay  his  pains. 

The  Triumphal  March  and  Chorus,  "  Twine 
ye  a  Garland,"  of  which  a  fragment  is  introduced 
in  the  Overture,  has  been  long  known  in  London. 
Here  we  pass  again  from  the  true  poetry  of  life 
to  the  bombast  of  allegory,  and  the  music  becomes 
mouthy,  inflated,  bathetic  accordingly.  In  Mr. 
Bartholomew' s  version,  this  is  the  place  where 
the  pageant  of  Shakspeare's  characters  passes  in 
procession,  the  accompaniment  of  which  is  a 
strain  of  music  in  the  grandiose  style,  many 
times  repeated,  but  always  with  additional,  or,  at 
least,  varied  instrumentation.  The  idea  of  a 
passing  procession  is  well  enough  embodied,  more 
or  less,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chorus  in  Judas 
Maccabcsus,  "  See  the  conquering  Hero,"  but  by 
no  means  so  successfully. 

The  Chorus,  "  Susceptible  Hearts,"  is  a  most 
lovely  stream  of  song,  in  which  the  smooth,  flow- 
ing effect  of  the  beautiful  vocal  part-writing  is 
fully  equalled  by  the  exquisitely  continuous, 
rhythmical  melody,  that  is  always  obvious  through- 
out. This  again,  is  a  piece  that  is  perfectly  availa- 
ble for  separate  performance,  and  that  can  never 
be  efficiently  performed  without  charming  all 
who  hear  it ;  few  who  are  familiar  with  it,  may  won- 
der so  much  as  they  must  regret  that  it  is  not 
more  frequently  heard  in  public — some  fewer  of 
these  few  might  do  more  than  wonder  and  regret, 
they  might  make  opportunities  for  its  being  fre- 
quently brought  forward,  and  they  would  win  the 
thanks  of  all  whose  acknowledgments  are  worth 
acceptance,  those,  namely,  who  have  that  intuitive 
perception  of  the  beautiful,  which  would  induce 
the  appreciation  of  the  Chorus  under  considera- 
tion, which  must,  indeed,  have  been  "  the  sweet 
sound  breathed  over  a  bank  of  violets  "  that  hov- 
ered in  the  poet's  foreboding,  when  he  wrote  the 
exquisite  description  that  is  universally  familiar 
because  it  appeals  to  universal  sympathy. 

The  remaining  pieces,  the  Air  for  bass  with 
Chorus,  "  Deign,  great  Apollo,"  and  the  final 
Chorus,  "  Hail,  mighty  Master!"  carry  out  the 
feeling,  or,  if  you  will,  the  want  of  it,  that  is 
embodied  in  the  Overture  and  the  opening 
Chorus.  Such  music  is  made,  not  created  ;  and 
not  educed  by  the  divine  fire  of  heaven,  may  be 
truly  said  to  smell  of  the  lamp  whose  wai'mthless 
lustre  may  light  the  laborious  effort  of  necessary 
contrivance,  but  can  give  no  nourishment  to  the 
healthful  fruit  of  human  genius.  To  analyze 
them  would  be  tedious,  as  to  hear  them  would  be 
uninteresting,  so  I  shall  neglect  no  duty  to  the 
work  nor  to  the  reader  in  quitting  them  without 
further  comment. 

Such  is  the  Ruins  of  Athens,  a  work  written 
to  be  ephemeral,  but  presenting  (besides  those 
four  pieces,  the  Duet,  the  Dervises'  Chorus,  the 
Turkish  March,  and  the  Chorus  in  G,  which  will 
live  so  long  as  the  name  of  Beethoven  is  known,) 
this  lasting  moral  to  the  world,  namely  that  no 
gi-eatness  is  immaculate,  since  even  Beethoven, 
at  a  period  when  his  invagination  was  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  utmost  vigor,  was  capable  of  the 
production  of  such  music,  as,  but  for  his  name, 
would  now  be  utterly  unworthy  of  the  pains  that 
may  be  spent  in  censuring  it.  O  ye  who  write 
not,  but  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  such,  as  emu- 
lating the  highest,  only  fail  as  even  the  highest 
have  failed,  let  this  teach  you  to  temper  your 


condemnation  of  all  that  misses  its  aim  of  perfec- 
tion, and  to  have  candor  with  them  if  not  mercy 
upon  them  !  Remember,  if  it  be  easier  to  appre- 
ciate beauties  than  to  equal  them,  it  is  also  much, 
much  easier,  and  it  needs  a  vi-orld  less  talent,  to 
find  faults  than  to  commit  them. 

G.  A.  Macfarren. 


Josef  Gungl  on  Musical  Taste  in  America. 

[We  translate  the  following  portions  of  a  letter  of  this 
well-known  Waltz  maker,  from  an  old  number  of  the 
Neue  Berliner  Musihzeitung,  where  it  appears  under  date 
of  New  York,  Feb.  4th,  1849.  Oh,  Josef!  Josef!  did  we 
not  find  thee  a  "  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful  bough 
by  a  well,"  laden  with  the  fruits  of  thy  genius?  Can'st 
thou  s-iy  "  the  Yankees  have  sorely  grieved  tliee,  and 
shot  at  thee,  and  hated  thee?"  But  now,  again,  in  thy 
native  land,  thy  "  bow  abides  in  strength !"] 

At  length  I  will  undertake  to  inform  you  how 
it  really  is  with  Madame  Musica  in  America ;  true, 
I  did  this  superficially  in  my  last,  but  to-day  I 
will  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly.  As  I  told 
you  before,  the  above-mentioned  dame  lies  still  in 
the  cradle  here  and  nourishes  herself  on  sugar- 
teats.  How  much  soever  the  American  as  a  busi- 
ness man  perhaps  surpasses  most  European 
nations,  just  so  much  perhaps  in  all  departments 
of  the  fine  arts,  but  especially  in  Music,  is  he 
behind  all,  and  is  therefore  not  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing instrumental  music.  [Such  music  as  you 
played,  Oh,  Josef  I]  It  is  a  matter  of  courae, 
that  only  the  so-called  anti-classical  music  can  in 
any  degree  suit  the  taste  of  an  American  public ; 
such  as  Waltzes,  Gallops,  Quadrilles,  above  all 
Polkas.  That  there  are  exceptions,  I  cannot  deny, 
but  only  a  few,  very  few. 

There  is  no  want  of  virtuosos  here,  thanks  to 
Europe  so  rich  in  that  class.  During  my  three 
months  residence  here  the  following  have  arrived  : 
1st.  The  Hohnstocks,  brother  and  sister,  from 
Brunswick  (Piano  and  Violin).  Made  nothing, 
completely  fallen  through — both  rather  good.  2d. 
Hatton,  pianist  from  London,  very  capable. 
Fallen  through  totally.  3d.  Ingleheimer,  from 
Germany.  Compared  with  his  deserts,  totally 
fallen  through.  His  instrument,  violin.  4th.  A 
young  Englishman,  his  name  I  do  not  at  this 
moment  recall, — piano,  very  good,  passed  away, 
leaving  no  trace.  5th  Coehnen,  violinist  from 
Holland,  remarkably  good,  played  to  empty 
benches.  6th.  Dresel,  pianist,  I  believe  from 
Saxony.  He  will  not  gain  the  treasures  of  the 
Indies  in  America.  7th.  A  Madame  Goria  Bothe, 
who  wishes  to  ii  ake  the  Yankees  believe,  that 
she  is  prima  donna  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin. 
Sings  like  a  jay,  and  gets  applause  in  proportion. 
I  have  my  doubts  whether  the  said  Goria  would 
venture  to  appear  at  the  temple  of  the  Muses  at 
Schoneberg,*  for  really  she  sings  worse  than  a 
watchman.  In  short,  whoever  would  take  the  much 
talked  of  Goria  Bothe,  after  the  first  note  of  her 
screeching,  for  prima  donna  of  the  Berlin  opera, 
must  be  a  Chinese,  a  Hottentot  or  an  Esquimaux. 
A  Madame  Bishop,  Englishwoman,  much  better 
than  the  last,  is  travelling  about  in  the  United 
States  with  Bochsa,  the  old  virtuoso  on  the  harp, 
and  understands  how  to  operate  on  the  Americans. 
She  understands  Ilombock  [humbug]  (the  Ameri- 
can expression  for  charlatanry)  and  contrives  once 
in  a  while  to  excite  their  emotions  and  feelings, 
oven  down  to  their  purses.  I  engaged  her  myself 
for  my  first  concert  in  Boston,  and  had  to  pay  her 


*  A  place  for  low  concerts  near  Berlin. 


$400.  Did  Ilerr  von  Kiistner  [superintendent  of 
the  Berlin  Opera]  ever  pay  a  singer  so  much  for 
a  single  evening  1  Certainly  not !  But  then 
she  had  to  exhibit  a  little  as  a  comedian.  First 
she  appeared  as  Anna  Bolena,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  then  as  Norma  (without  children,  though) 
and  lastly  as  the  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,  with 
a  drum,  and  a  little  tobacco-pipe  stuck  in  her  hat. 
The  art-loving,  discerning  public  applauded 
bravely,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  that  the  tobacco 
pipe  most  especially  called  forth  the  enormous 
applause.  If  I  find  that  I  cannot  make  it  "o,  I 
know  what  I  will  do,  I  will  take  also  to  the  tobacco 
pipe. 

Henri  Ilerz  has  been  here  sometime,  and  has 
had  an  excellent  concert.  It  was  the  same  in 
which  I  informed  you  that  I  should  take  part. 
Besides  that,  during  his  stay  in  Boston  he  gave  a 
second,  and  that  in  connection  with  a  pianist,  by 
the  name  of  Strakosch, — at  which  there  were  not 
many  hearers.  Strakosch,  as  a  pianist,  is  worthy  to 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  much  talked  of 
songstress,  Goria  Bothe.  He  has  been  for  three- 
fourths  of  a  year  in  the  United  States,  calls  him- 
self a  pianist  of  the  very  first  rank,  and  has  given 
concerts,  which  thus  far  would  not  always  turn 
out  happily.  So  you  see  that  we  here  labor  under 
no  scarcity  of  virtuosos,  not  to  mention  those 
which  stand  in  the  same  category  with  the  knights 
of  the  flute. 

New  York  also  has  its  Symphony  soirees.  A 
Union  of  the  German  musicians  undSr  the  pro- 
tection of  several  art-loving  and  rich  Americans, 
forms  the  so-called  Philharmonic  Society.  This 
Society  gives  annually  a  series  of  about  four 
concerts,  in  which  Beethoven's,  Spohr's,  and  other 
good  Symphonies  are  performed.  Some  days 
ago  I  heard  Spohr's  Symphony,  Irdisches  und 
GoUllches  im  Menschenlehen,  for  two  orchestras. 
Considering  the  strength  of  the  orchestras  it  went 
pretty  well.  The  audience  was,  however,  rather 
small  and  grows  less  at  each  concert.  Besides 
the  Symphony,  I  heard  Weber's  splendid  overture 
to  Oberon,  by  which,  however,  I  was  not  much 
edified.  Just  so  little  was  I  pleased  with  Lind- 
paintner's  warlike  "  Jubel  overture." 

There  is  also  an  Italian  opera  here  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Fry.  This  is  at  least  as  good  as 
that  troupe  which  visits  Berlin  every  winter ;  they 
make  rather  more  money  than  the  virtuosos,  but 
get  none  of  the  treasures  of  America  so  much 
dreamed  of. 

But  the  so-called  "  Minstrels "  have  the  best 
business  here.  The  companies  are  composed 
commonly  of  six  or  seven  individuals  of  the 
masculine  gender.  They  paint  their  faces  black, 
sing  negro  songs,  dance  and  jump  about  as 
if  possessed,  change  their  costumes  three  or  four 
times  each  evening,  beat  each  other  to  the  great 
delight  of  thj  art-appreciating  public,  and  thus 
earn  not  only  well-deserved  fame  but  enormous 
sums  of  money.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  look 
upon  the  latter  as  worth  more  than  all  the  rest. 
Circus-riders,  rope-dancers,  beast-tamers,  giants, 
dwarfs  and  the  like  are  in  such  numbers  that 
they  may  surely  be  reckoned  as  forming  a  certain 
per-centage  of  the  population. 

On  a  visit  to  Boston  I  had  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  above-named  pianist, 
Mr.  Hatton.  In  one  of  his  concerts  I  assisted 
him,  out  of  politeness,  and  I  will  give  you  a  little 
picture  to  show  you  how  the  good  man  went  to 
work  to  amuse  the  public.    He  sang  a  song  with  an 
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American  text,  in  -which  he  accompanied  himself. 
For  this  purpose  he  tied  a  string  of  sleigh-bells 
to  his  leg,  and  had  beside  an  assistant,  who  with 
some  instrument  for  the  purpose  represented  the 
cracking  of  a  whip.  And  now  he  sang  and 
jingled  as  if  possessed,and  his  assistant  allowed  no 
want  of  whip  snapping,  and  thus  they  aroused  a 
storm  of  applause,  which  had  no  end  until  they 
had  repeated  it  several  times  da  capo.  The 
close  of  this  magnificent  piece  of  music  was  about 
as  follows : 

[Here  follow  about  a  dozen  bars  of  music  of 
the  baldest  and  most  common-place  harmony, 
one  staff  for  the  whip,  and  one  for  the  sleigh- 
bells.] 

This  piece  preceded  the  "  Overture  to  the 
Magic  Flute,"  and  Preludes  and  Fugues  from 
Handel,  Bach  and  Mendelssohn.  But  not  a  hand 
applauded  these.  I  think  that  what  I  have  said 
is  fully  sufficient  to  give  you  light  in  some  degree 
as  to  the  Taste  for  Art  of  the  American  public. 


From  the  Manchester  (England)  Guardian. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Walk  with  the  beautiful  and  with  the  grand; 

Let  nothing  on  the  earth  thy  feet  deter; 
Sorrow  may  lead  thee  weeping  by  the  hand. 

But  give  not  all  thy  bosom  thoughts  to  her. 
Walk  with  tlie  beautiful ! 

I  hear  thee  say,  "  The  beautiful !  what  is  it?  " 

Oh,  thou  art  darkly  ignorant!    Be  sure 
'Tis  no  long  weary  road  its  form  to  visit, 

For  thou  can'st  make  it  smile  beside  thy  door. 
Then  love  the  beautiful! 
Ay,  love  it;  'tis  a  sister  that  will  bless, 

And  teach  thee  patience  when  thy  heart  is  lonely; 
The  angels  love  it,  for  they  wear  its  dress, 

And  thou  art  made  a  little  lower  only. 

Then  lovo  the  beautiful  I 

Sigh  for  it!  kiss  it  when  'tis  in  thy  way; 

Be  its  idolater  as  of  a  maiden. 
Thy  parents  bent  to  it,  and  more  than  they 

Be  thou  its  worshipper.     Another  Eden 

Comes  with  the  beautiful ! 

Some  boast  its  presence  upon  Helen's  face; 

Some  in  the  pinion'd  pipers  of  the  skies; 
But  be  not  fool'd.    Where'er  thy  eye  might  trace, 

Searching  the  beautiful  it  will  arise. 

Then  seek  it  everywhere! 

Thy  bosom  is  its  mint;  the  workmen  are 

Thy  thoughts,  and  they  must  coin  for  thee.    Believin" 
The  beautiful  is  master  of  a  star. 

Thou  mak'st  it  so ;  but  art  thyself  deceiving 
If  otherwise  thy  faith. 
Dost  see  the  beauty  in  the  violet  cup? 

I'll  teach  thee  miracles.     Walk  on  this  heath, 
And  say  to  the  neglected  flowers,  "  Look  up, 

And  be  ye  beautiful !  "    If  thou  hast  faith. 
They  will  obey  thy  word. 

One  thing,  I  warn  thee;  crook  no  knee  to  gold; 

It  is  a  witch  of  such  almighty  power 
That  it  will  turn  thy  young  affections  old. 

I  reach  my  hand  to  him  who,  hour  by  hour, 
Preaches  the  beautiful. 


Gleanings  from  German  Musical  Papers. 

The  readers  of  Moseheles'  translation  of  Schin- 
dler's  Life  of  Beethoven  will  recollect  that  the 
great  composer  was  indebted  to  Schenk,  author 
of  the  DorfbarUer,  (Village  Barber,)  for  those 
corrections  to  his  lessons  in  composition,  which 
Haydn,  his  master,  should  have  made,  but  did 
not.  In  a  recent  review  of  the  doings  at  the 
Berlin  Opera-house,  we  notice  that  two  old 
operas,    Fanchon,  by   Himmel,   and   the   Dorf- 


har-hier,  have  been  aroused  from  the  slimiber  of 
half  a  century,  and  produced  for  the  gratification 
of  the  present  generation  of  opera-goers  in  that 
city.  Ludwig  Eellstab,  one  of  the  first  living 
musical  critics,  thus  speaks  of  it : — "  Tlie  Dorf- 
barUer, certainly,  in  comparison  with  Fanchon, 
appears  to  have  been  carpentered  with  a  broad- 
axe,  while  the  other  is  pohshed  up  to  the  highest 
degree.  But  so  should  it  be  :  the  humorous  and 
grotesque  subject  demands  this  broad  pencil. 
The  text,  comic  throughout,  and  the  unequalled 
humor  of  the  composer,  go  continually  hand  in 
hand.  Incontrollable  laughter  forms  an  accom- 
paniment to  every  number.  The  comic  songs 
are  excellent,  every  where  exhibiting  the  most 
proper  expression,  the  finest  accentuation,  and 
yet  are  never  overloaded.  All  is  real,  healthy 
nature,  actually  refreshing  in  comparison  with 
the  out-of-place  overloading  of  art  at  the  present 
day.  Besides,  high  skill  is  shown  in  the  difficult 
matter  of  keeping  all  clear  and  distinct  in  the 
most  complicated  stage  .=ituations ;  the  effect  in 
the  scene  of  the  soaped  peasants  could  not  be 
better.  The  death-song  is  a  pattern  of  sound 
and  innocent  humor,  which  could  only  bo  a  stone 
of  offence  to  the  shallowness  of  a  false  virtue. 
The  performance  was  in  part  excellent,  and  the 
exceedingly  humorous  part  of  Adam  was  perfec- 
tion itself.  Pity  only  that  another  gentleman 
had  not  performed  '  Old  Lux,'  or  rather,  Heaven 
be  praised !  For  if  one,  as  it  was,  was  already 
almost  exhausted  with  laughing,  how  could  he 
have  survived  a  double  dose  ?  From  a  full  heart 
the  warmest  thanks  to  the  veteran  Schenk,  (who 
is  98  years  old,)  and  to  the,  unhappily,  unknown 
poet !"  [Herr  Rellstab  is  mistaken  as  to  the  ao-e 
of  Schenk.  He  was  born  at  Wien-Neustadt,  in 
Lower  Austria,  in  1761,  and  died  at  Vienna,  Dec. 
29,  1836.] 

A  Leipsic  Journal  speaks  of  Mile.  Cruvelli 
thus :  Friiulein  Cruvol,  who  since  her  return  from 
Italy  assumes  the  name  of  Cruvelli,  has  been 
singing  Italian  in  a  German  opera  at  Frankfort 
am  Main,  and  the  audience  did  not  laugli  her  off 
the  stage  ;  but  laughed  at  the  other  performers, 
who  sang  in  German.  Mile.  Cruvelli  receives 
100  guidon  (about  $500)  a  night,  which  Friiulein 
Cruvel  certainly  never  could  get. 

We  think  the  following  paragraph  will  contain 
some  news  for  folks  this  side  of  the  water : 

Jenny  Llnd,  according  to  Barnum's  accounts, 
has  received  $308,800  for  her  portion  of  the 
receipts  at  her  concerts  ;  Barnum's  lion's  share  is 
of  course  much  greater.  Henrietta  Sontag's 
experiment  in  America  docs  not  seem  to  be  so 
successful ;  in  Mr.  Barnum  she  has  a  dangerous 
opponent,  as  he  is  doing  all  possible  in  favor  of 
Alboni,  who  is  singing  for  him  !  Very  unpleasant 
occurrences  have  already  taken  place,  great  dis- 
turbances have  arisen  at  Sontag's  concerts  and  at 
serenades  in  her  honor. 

Where  did  the  German  editor  get  his  informa- 
tion ? 

The  difficulties  between  Richard  Wagner  and 
the  director  of  the  Opera  at  Berlin  have  been 
settled,  and  Tannliiiuser  and  Lohengrin  are  both 
in  rehearsal  there.  The  Broslau  (Silesia)  papers, 
speaking  of  the  performances  of  Tannhduser 
there,  say  that  it  drew  crowded  houses,  that  the 
receipts  were  extraordinary,  and  that  Wagner 
stands  alone  in  his  art. 


An  undoubted  Stradivarius  violin,  formerly 
belonging  to  Count  Yoldin  of  Copenhagen,  has 
just  been  sold  for  510  Thalers  gold — say  $450. 

A  late  number  of  the  lUuslrirte  Zeitung  con- 
tains a  portrait  (in  the  cliaracter  of  Othello)  and 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Ira  Aldridge,  the  son  of  a 
former  African  preacher  in  New  York,  who  has 
been  playing  very  successfully  in  England,  and 
has  just  been  greeted  with  the  greatest  applause 
in  the  theatres  at  Brussels,  Aix  la  chapelle,  Co- 
logne, Bonn  and  Frankfort  am  Main. 

Some  one  having  written  to  a  German  musical 
paper  that  Gungl's  want  of  success  was  the  cause 
of  his  returning  to  Germany  with  but  seven 
members  of  an  orchestra,  another  paper  explains 
the  fact  thus :  "  We  learn  from  authentic  sources 
that  the  reason  was  not  his  want  of  success,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  profits  were  so  great  that 
his  musicians  broke  their  contract  with  him,  made 
in  Berlin,  and  demanded  an  increase  of  salaries, 
which  he  would  not  grant;  but  a  contract  in 
America  is  of  no  value  (!)  and  Gungl  therefore 
could  not  force  them  by  law  to  keep  the  one 
made  with  him.  The  Nemesis  has  already  reached 
some  of  these  people,  who  without  a  roof  to  cover 
them  are  suffering  the  punishment  of  their  evil 
deeds." 

We  opine  that  this  will  be  news  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Gungl's  orchestra,  who  are  still  among  us. 


[From  the  London  Globe.] 

Sketch  of  M.  Jullien. 

There  are  few  men  in  the  musical  world  who 
have  been  more  constantly  before  the  English 
public  the  past  fifteen  years,  in  the  several  capaci- 
ties of  composer  (impresario)  and  directeur,  than 
M.  Jul'.ien.  While  the  works  of  writers  of  loftier 
pretensions  and  more  sounding  names  are  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  comparative  neglect,  those  of 
M.  Jullien  have  grown  familiar  to  the  popular 
ear,  and  become  what  we  may  not  inconsistently 
term  "  household  sounds." 

Something  of  the  early  history  of  a  man  who 
has  occupied  so  prominent  a  niche  in  the  "general 
temple,"  the  public  may  have  no  objections  to  hear. 
His  father,  Antonio  Jullien,  was  Band  Master  of 
the  Cent  Suisses  in  the  revolution  of  1 789,  and  his 
regiment  being  massacred  at  the  Louvre,  he  em- 
igrated to  Home,  where,  attaciiing  himself  to  the 
body  guard  of  the  Pope,  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  an  Italian  lady  of  some  distinction.  Some 
time  after  the  union  the  twain  determined  on 
revisiting  France,  and  while  on  the  journey,  in  the 
French  Alps,  on  the  23d  of  April  1812,  at  a  chalet 
near  Sisteron,  Jullien  was  born.  The  intervention 
of  circumstances  altered  the  oj-iglnal  intention  of 
proceeding  to  France,  and  the  little  family  re- 
mained at  Sisteron  amid  the  wild  solitudes  of  the 
Alps.  Here  Antonio  taught  singing,  and  his  little 
son,  with  an  intuitive  genius  for  music,  it  is  said, 
learned  the  various  solfeggios  from  casually  over- 
hearing them  several  times,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
repeat  them  with  astonishing  precision  and  fluency. 
His  father,  surprised  and  delighted  at  this  wonder- 
ful power  of  acquirement,  cultivated  his  infant 
voice,  taught  him  a  number  of  pleasing  French 
and  Italian  songs,  'and  gave  concerts  in  the  most 
important  towns  of  tlie  south  of  France,  where 
the  child  was  regarded,  in  all  the  fondness  of  pub- 
lic enthusiasm,  as  Ic  petit  phenomene. 

At  the  age  of  five,  doubtless  from  the  too  pre- 
mature exercise  of  a  delicate  organ,  he  lost  his 
voice,  and  returning  to  his  mountain  home  he 
devoted  himself  arduously  to  the  study  of  the  violin 
on  which  instrument  he  displayed  so  much  skill  as 
to  induce  his  father  to  project  a  series  of  concerts 
in  the  principal  Italian  cit  es,  where  he  met  with 
universal  favor.  On  one  occasion,  after  perform- 
ing the  difficult  variations  of  Rode  at  the  Teatro 
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Renle  at  Turin,  lie  Wiis  lifted  from  the  stage  into 
the  Queen's  box  by  command,  to  receive  the  regal 
marks  of  gratification  and  delight.  Ttiis  incident 
brought  him  into  great  tavor  with  the  Court,  and 
for  a  whole  season  he  was  the  caressed  of  the 
Sardinian  noUesae. 

While  sojourning  for  professional  purposes  at 
Marseilles,  his  father  met  the  Admiral  de  Rigny, 
then  commander  of  the  squadron  of  the  Levant, 
who  induced  him  to  abandon  his  musical  pursuits, 
and  enter  the  service.  This  strange  mutation  in 
their  affaira  of  life  led  to  father  and  son  remaining 
in  the  French  navy  for  three  years,  both  being 
present  at  the  battle  of  Navarino  in  1827.  Re- 
turning to  France  at  the  end  of  this  time,  young 
Jullien,  inspired  with  a  feeling  of  heroism,  enlisted 
as  a  soldier,  and  for  six  months  bore  the  drudgery 
of  a  musket  in  the  54th  Kcgimeiit  of  infantry.  But 
this  dull  routine  of  stringent  discipline  was  ill 
adapted  to  the  temper  and  restless  genius  of  our 
hero.  His  regiment  being  ordered  to  Briancon 
on  the  Piedmontese  frontier,  he  deserted  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  his  mother,  then  livingatTurin, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  several  years.  Return- 
ing to  the  quarters  at  night  in  a  deep  snow,  he 
scaled  the  walls  of  the  ramparts,  and  seeking  the 
colonel  in  command,  sued  for  clemency  at  his 
hands.  The  officer,  who,  it  seems,  was  a  benev- 
olent man,  heard  his  story,  and,  touched  by  tlie 
filial  love  of  the  young  soldier,  immediately  in- 
terceded, and  thus  saved  him  from  the  fate  of 
ignominy  and  death.  His  father  shortly  after 
this  occurence  purchased  his  discharge,  and,  with 
the  secret  love  of  the  musical  art  burning  in  his 
soul,  he  set  out  on  foot  and  walked  to  Paris,  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  enter  the  Conservatoire. 
A  firm  will  and  indomitable  energy  overcame 
every  obstacle,  and  in  less  than  six  months  after 
his  arrival  he  was  entered  as  an  e'/ece  in  that 
institution,  under  the  illustrious  Cherubini,  who 
particularly  directed  the  attention  of  his  proteye 
to  the  study  of  sacred  music.  The  tuition  of 
such  a  master  was  calculated  to  rouse  all  the 
natural  genius  of  the  aspiring  youth,  and  his  pro- 
ficiency attracted  general  attention.  He  was 
also  fortunate  enough  at  this  time  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  Sig.  Rossini,  who  benefited  him  by 
various  acts  of  professional  kindness,  and  indeed 
gave  him  a  course  of  lessons  in  counterpoint. 
The  reverence  and  dignity  that  Cherubini  asso- 
ciated with  his  art  is  well  known ;  and  it  is  said 
that  M.  JuUien's  first  publication  of  a  valse  cost 
him  the  interest  and  friendship  of  that  distin- 
guished master. 

On  retiring  from  the  Conseroatoire,  M.  Jullien 
received  the  important  appointment  of  directeur 
of  the  Concerts  at  the  Champs  Ebjse'es,  and  the 
balls  of  the  Academie  Royale.  In  this  position 
he  was  brought  prominently  before  the  public  of 
the  French  capital,  and  a  well  eai'ned  popularity 
induced  him  to  lease  the  Hotel  of  the  Duke  of 
Padua,  which  he  converted  into  a  grand  salle  for 
balls  and  concerts  that  long  were  the  rage  of 
Paris.  So  successful  was  his  initial  introduction 
of  the  Italian  Casino  into  France,  that  several 
managera  of  the  leading  theatres  banded  in  a 
clique  to  subvert  the  efforts  of  the  devoted  en- 
trepreneur,  the  end  of  which  was  that  the  year 
1839  drove  him  to  England.  He  comm.enced  his 
excellent  Promenade  Concerts  at  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  at  the  same  period,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  his  brilliant  festivals  have  created, 
not  only  in  London  but  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  most  enthusiastic  feelings  of  inter- 
est among  all  classes.  With  a  laudable  and  pa- 
triotic desire  to  establish  in  London  an  English 
Opera,  M.  Jullien  organized  in  1847  a  troupe  of 
artistes  of  celebrity,  and  produced  a  series  of 
works  in  a  style  of  splendor  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  the  English  lyric  stage.  But  this 
efibrt,  like  many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  was 
ill-requited;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the 
manager  found  himself  loser  of  an  enormous 
sum,  the  results  of  at  least  ten  years  of  active 
professional  labor. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  M.  Jullien  intro- 
duced to  the  English  public  in  opera  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  whose  fine  tenor  voice  had  attracted  his 
attention  in  Italy.  M.  Jullien  has  distinguished 
himself  as  quite  a  musical  cicerone,  having  from 


time  to  time  brought  forward  Persiani,  Dorus 
Gras,  Anna  Tliillon,  and  Jetty  Treflz.  To  his 
taste  and  enterprise  the  lovers  of  music  are  also 
indebted  for  the  pleasure  they  have  experienced 
in  hearing  Pischeck,  Vivier,  Kocnig,  Bottessini, 
Cioffi,  Wuille,  and  the  brothers  Mollinhauer;  all 
of  whom  have  appeared  in  England  under  his 
management.  At  various  periods  the  names  of 
Vieuxtemps,  Ernst,  Sivori,  Sainton,  and  artistes 
of  similar  position,  have  likewise  graced  his  pro- 
grammes. 

We  need  scarcely  revert  at  this  time  to  M. 
Jullien's  last  and  most  ambitioui  work,  "  Pietro 
II  Grande,"  produced  last  season  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, in  which  Tamberlik  so  distinguished  himself 
Its  introduction  was  characterized  by  a  magnifi- 
cence and  splendor  of  ensemble  rarely  witnessed 
even  at  the  premier  Opera-house  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

To  enumerate  his  smaller  works — his  "  waiflets 
and  estrays"  of  music — would  be  like  counting 
the  leaves  of  the  forest.  They  have  been  taken 
into  custody  by  the  world,  and  not  to  find  a  borm 
fide  "  Jullien "  in  any  civihzed  country  would 
indeed  be  a  species  of  musical  marvel. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Goethe,  the  German  Shak- 
speare,  that  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  encour- 
age the  beautiful,  for  the  useful  encoui-aged  itself. 
This  sentiment  M.  Jullien  seems  to  have  incorpo- 
rated in  his  professional  policy,  never  losing  sight 
of,  amid  the  vivacity  of  his  ad  caplandum  levities, 
the  sterling  and  beautiful  compositions  of  the 
great  mastei-s.  In  this  respect  ho  may  be  said  to 
have  educated  the  public  at  large,  familiarising 
by  degrees  the  general  ear  with  a  class  of  music 
that  of  erst  was  confined  to  the  sympathies  and 
appreciation  of  the  select  few.  This  populariza- 
tion of  the  works  of  such  authors  as  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn,  is  an  achievement  in 
itself  worthy  of  conferring  immortal  honors  on 
M.  Jullien,  who  undeniably  has  had  the  public 
taste  to  a  considerable  extent  under  his  direction. 
lie  has  been  in  a  position  to  appeal  to  the  ears 
of  thousands  of  the  masses,  and  a  glance  at  his 
programmes  from  year  to  year  will  serve  to  show 
how  admirably  he  has  sustained  that  position. 

W.   G. 
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Second  Germania  Concert 

This  was  one  of  the  most  successful  entertain- 
ment which  the  "  Germanians  "  have  ever  given, 
and  in  the  matter  of  the  programme  was  a  great 
improvement  on  the  firat.  The  orchestra  itself 
now  numbers  twenty-nine,  instead  of  twenty-two 
instruments,  and  with  five  very  effective  first 
violins,  three  seconds,  three  violas,  two  violon- 
cellos and  two  double  basses,  tells  as  admirably  in 
the  string  as  in  the  wind  department.  Herr 
Gartner's  violin,  especially,  is  a  very  palpable 
accession.  We  have  never  heard  a  symphony  or 
an  overture  given  with  so  much  breadth  and 
power  by  this  little  orchestra,  always  unrivalled 
for  unbroken  certainty  and  purity  of  outline  in 
every  composition  which  it  undertook  to  render. 

The  Symphony  in  C  minor,  by  the  Danish 
pupil  and  successor  of  Mendelssohn,  Niels  W. 
Gade,  is  a  work  of  great  force,  originality,  wild 
grandeur  and  richness  of  coloring, — Gade's  fullest 
and  happiest  expression  perhaps  of  that  strange 
Ossianic  vein,  in  which  he  indulges  in  his  over- 
ture, "  Echoes  from  Ossian,"  and  indeed  more  or 
less  in  all  his  works.  The  first  movement,  both 
in  the  contemplative,  sea-shore  mood  of  the  slow 
introduction,  and  in  the  energy  of  the  Allegro, 
reminded  one  repeatedly  of  Mendelssohn,  and 
yet  indicated  plenty  of  a  certain  strong,  rugged 


individuality  besides.  The  Scherzo  is  altogether 
original,  with  the  wild,  tempestuous,  mad  glee 
with  which  it  sets  out,  then  the  lull  broken  by 
the  mysterious  sobs  and  gusts  of  reeds  and  flutes 
answering  one  another,  and  then  that  quaint- 
est little  dream  of  fairy  revelries,  in  running 
triplets  with  the  strings  muted.  The  slow  move- 
ment (Andantino  Grazioso)  is  sweetly,  solemnly, 
religiously  composing,  and  absorbs  all  distracted 
thoughts  in  the  "  feeling  "  which  is  "  deeper  than 
all  thought ;"  and  the  finale,  which  perhaps  is  the 
least  remarkable  of  the  four  movements,  with 
an  old  Danish  melody  for  subject,  has  a 
wild  Vikingir  fire  and  emphasis,  which  fitly  ter- 
minates this  strange  musical  poem  of  the  North. 
The  performers,  severally  and  collectively,  seemed 
perfectly  to  realize  the  beautiful  and  strange  spell 
of  the  music,  and  rendered  it  in  all  its  energy 
and  all  its  beauty. 

The  career  of  Gade  has  been  singular.  This 
first  symphony  established  his  reputation  and  was 
the  wonder  of  all  Germany,  although  rejected  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London.  Mendels- 
sohn himself  said  of  it  to  an  artist  now  in  this 
city,  that  it  was  "  the  only  really  new  thing  since 
Beethoven."  Some  of  us  had  already  heard,  at 
rehearsals  of  the  Fund  and  Germania  orchestras, 
his  third  or  fourth  symphony,  with  by  no  means 
the  same  interest  that  we  heard  this.  And  we 
are  told  that  his  second  effort  in  this  great  line, 
where  so  few  have  proved  their  mastery,  disap- 
pointed the  appetites  sharpened  by  the  first, 
equalling  it  only  in  the  slow  movement,  that  the 
third  was  weaker  than  the  second,  and  the  fourth 
weaker  than  the  third.  A  writer  in  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  (Chorley  ?)  had  this  impression  of  him, 
and  of  symphony  composition  in  Germany  gen- 
erally, in  1845 : 

The  productions  of  the  German  instrumental 
composers  of  the  second  rank,  Lindpaintner,  Reis- 
siger,  Kalliwoda,  Lachner,  &c.,  are  really  curious 
for  their  fidelity  to  a  good  style,  for  the  science 
and  ability  they  display,  and  for  their  number, 
under  circumstances  of  no  great  public  encour- 
agement. There  is  a  national  pertinacity  about 
the  composers  of  this  class  ;  they  like  to  accumu- 
late works,  content  now  and  then  to  hit  the  mark 
of  public  satisfaction,  anxious  at  all  times  to 
maintain  an  honorable  rank  by  industrious  and 
conscientious  efforts,  which,  whatever  their  defi- 
ciency in  genius,  never  sacrifice  good  taste. 
Where  players  are  numerous,  novelty  must  be 
had — be  it  novelty  in  name  rather  than  in  sub- 
stance. But  long  comparisons  of  works  of  this 
kind  with  the  beautiful  and  imperishable  remains 
of  the  Mozart  and  Haydn  school  has  awakened 
in  many  places,  somewhat  tardily,  the  notion  of 
patronage  as  a  means  to  the  revival  of  genius, 
and  we  are  not  to  believe  that  if  a  composer  of 
the  good  old  sort  were  to  appear  he  would  be 
left  to  pine  in  obscurity,  or  to  write  waltzes  and 
polkas  for  his  living.  Premiums  for  symphonies 
have  now  been  offered  from  various  quarters  for 
several  years,  and  Laureates  have  been  found ; — 
however  that  any  approach  to  a  new  Beethoven 
has  been  made  we  will  not  venture  to  assert. 
The  favorite  symphonist  and  present  director 
of  the  Leipsic  concerts,  Niels  W.  Gade,  a,  young 
Dane,  obtained  his  first  distinction  in  this  way,  a 
symphony  of  his  having  been  crowned  by  a  prize 
offered  at  Copenhagen,  which  was  adjudged  by 
Spohr  and  F.  Schindler.  The  Leipsic  amateurs 
hailed  the  appearance  of  this  youthful  talent— 
they  discovered  that  his  physiognomy  resem- 
bled Mozart's,  wdiile  the  letters  of  his  name  com- 
posed the  four  open  strings  of  the  violin ;  and, 
with  pardonable  supcrstitfon,  they  drew  from 
these  circumstances  favorable  prognostics.  Gade 
has,  indeed,  shown  every  disposition  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  advantages  of  study  afforded  by  the 
highly   musical   city  of  Leipsic,  but   his  second 
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symphony  has  appeared,  and  is  pronounced  to  be 
■very  much  like  his  first.  The  second  work  is 
the  touchstone  of  a  new  pen  in  any  walk  of  art; 
but  we  would  not  deal  in  unfavorable  omens 
where  so  fair  a  career  of  life  seems  open^  Had 
nothing  further  been  done  to  evince  the  general 
sense  entertained  in  Gade's  merits  than  his  elec- 
tion to  an  office  of  conductor,  in  which  his  two 
immediate  predecessors  were  Mendelssohn  and 
Hiller,  that  alone  would  have  sufficed. 

If  all  this  be  true,  there  seems  little  danger 
that  the  line  of  giants  in  the  symphony  form  will 
soon  cease  to  be,  as  our  politicians  say,  "  conve- 
niently small;"  we  can  still  count  up  Haydn's, 
Mozart's,  Beethoven's  immortal  nine,  Mendek- 
sohn's  two  only  that  survive  out  of  four  ;  to  these 
add  perhaps  Schubert,  and  perhaps  Schumann, 
and  our  memory  shall  not  be  burdened  or  our 
interest  distracted  by  many  more. 

The  overture  to  "  Leonora,"  alias  "  Fidelio," 
which  unites  all  the  characteristics  of  Beethoven, 
the  gloom,  the  grandeur,  the  depth,  the  tragic 
pathos,  the  warmth  of  a  great  loving  heart  reveal- 
ing itself  amid  the  sterner  harmonies  in  sweetest 
streams  of  melody,  was  grandly,  feelingly  per- 
formed. As  in  Sontag's  concerts,  the  trumpet 
flourish,  which  suddenly  brings  hope  in  the  fear- 
ful crisis  of  the  prison  scene,  was  played,  and 
very  properly,  behind  the  stage ;  but  this  time  it 
sounded  too  faint  and  far.  The  noisier  overture 
to  the  "\Night  Camp  of  Granada,"  by  Kreutzer, 
was  well  by  way  of  foil  and  contrast  to  the  nobler 
pieces  above  named,  and  historically  as  indicating 
what  is  done  by  clever  composers  now-a-days, 
who  are  not  geniuses;  it  was  a  good  rousing, 
brassy  piece,  too,  with  which  to  play  the  people 
out. 

Mme.  Siedenbukg,  suffering  plainly  from  a 
cold,  made  a  vain  trial  of  her  voice,  and  the 
concert  was  curtailed,  perhaps  to  the  no 
great  regret  of  anybody,  of  a  couple  of 
little  songs  which  might  have  been  applauded 
into  four.  Our  hearty  thanks  to  Alfred  Jaell 
for  giving  us  so  fine  a  specimen,  and  with 
such  clear  and  satisfactory  rendering,  of  the 
more  elaborate  classic  compositions  of  Chopin, — 
the  Concerto  in  E  minor !  It  was  full  of  beautie?, 
the  orchestration  subdued  by  the  necessity  of 
Chopin's  nature  to  the  most  delicate,  shadowy, 
unobtrusive  accompaniment ;  and  though  that 
form  required  of  him  more  brilliancy,  more  popu- 
lar effect  than  is  his  wont,  yet  repeatedly  there 
fleet  and  smile  across  the  bolder  and  more  com- 
mon passages  some  of  those  faint,  exquisite  Jioi-i- 
ture,  so  steeped  in  finest  sentiment,  which  reveal 
the  inmost  peculiarity  of  Chopin.  At  the  same 
time  we  could  not  but  recognize  the  truth  of  what 
Liszt  says  of  his  Concertos :  namely,  that,  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  his  thoughts  into  the  limits  of  the 
strictly  classic  form,  "  we  discern  rather  the  will, 
the  purpose,  than  the  inspiration."  (See  Journal 
Vol.  I.  No.  4.)  Speaking  of  this,  let  us  also  not 
omit  to  own  our  debt  to  Mr.  Jaell,  for  trusting  his 
public  so  far  at  a  late  rehearsal  as  to  give,  and 
finely  too,  one  of  Chopin's  lovely  Polonaises. 
We  are  sure  the  majority  liked  this  quite  as  well 
as  variations  on  the  "  Last  Rose,"  the  "  Bohemian 
Polka,"  &c.,  and  even  many  of  the  "  Belles  of 
Boston "  felt  that  there  was  something  finer  to 
listen  to  than  their  own  praises.  Vive  la  hag- 
atelle !  will  do,  but  be  it  always  after  we  have 
first  made  sure  of  something  serious  and  sub- 
stantial. 

A  word  for  the  charming,  thoughtful  looking 
little  fairy,  Camille   Ubso.     Only  second  to 


Paul  Jullien,  she  is  with  her  violin  a  greater 
wonder,  measured  by  all  ordinary  measures,  than 
we  can  fathom  or  appreciate.  We  have  to  con- 
sign the  mystery  to  that  ever  convenient  cat- 
egory, that  vastly  capacious  and  yet  most  jealous 
receptacle,  which  has  been  labelled  genius.  This 
time  the  worth  of  this  child  artist  was  acknowl- 
edged by  an  audience  worthy  of  her  power ;  her 
modest  and  yet  self-possessed  entree,  her  un- 
disturbed simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  manner, 
won  all  hearts,  as  well  as  the  mature  style  and 
truthfulness  with  which  she  rendered  her  diffi- 
cult music.  There  is  not  all  the  power,  all  the 
inventive  variety  of  Jullien,  but  there  is  quite  as 
deep  and  entire  a  feeling  and  absorption  of  the 
player  in  the  music,  and  often  a  broader,  richer, 
if  not  quite  so  fine,  a  quality  of  tone,  especially 
in  her  adagios.  The  more  we  think  of  it,  the 
more  we  feel  disposed  to  ask  for  Jullien  and 
Urso,  if  we  must  have  fantastic  variation  solos. 
These  things  have  all  their  charm  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  exceptional ;  the  moment  they  become 
common,  the  moment  Paganini  sets  all  the  host 
of  virtuosos  imitating  this  strange  freak,  why,  it 
becomes  at  once  the  emptiest,  cheapest,  most 
common-place  and  irksome  of  all  the  exhibitions 
of  grown  men.  In  a  Wunderkind,  a  child  of 
genius,  it  is  all  right  again ;  again  exceptional 
and  again  genuine.  Besides  the  character,  the 
spirit  of  these  curious  fantasias  is  in  harmony 
with  a  genial  child's  fresh,  marvellous  imagination. 
Such  music  has  not  the  stuff  of  manhood  or  of 
womanhood  in  it ;  it  has  not  actual  passion,  either 
of  love  or  of  ambition,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  in- 
tellectual logical  development  of  thought  on  the 
other  ;  but  it  is  fantastic,  fairy-like,  belonging  to 
the  wondering  instincts  of  child  geniuses,  to 
genius  of  the  young  Mozart  sort,  at  an  age  too 
young  for  love,  or  stern  ambition,  or  logical  con- 
sistency of  thought,  or  religious  searching  of  the 
depths  of  one's  own  soul.  Your  full-grown  vir- 
tuosos make  most  clumsy,  awkward  fairies ;  their 
noble  mission  is  in  lending  I  heir  bow  and  their 
skill  in  bringing  out  the  combined  symphonies  of 
genius,  music  that  is  full  of  human  and  prophetic 
meaning,  so  grand  as  to  absorb  all  little  solo- 
playing  individual  vanities.  When  we  detect 
the  earnest  and  devout  tones  of  a  master  violinist, 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  orchestra,  in  the 
grand  symphony,  our  hearts  acknowledge  him 
and  praise  him  to  a  degree  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly win  from  us  by  the  most  brilliant  Paganini 
solo,  in  which  he  might  show  his  virtuosity.  Play 
Beethoven,  play  Mozart,  unless  you  can  compose 
better,  O  ye  wonder-working,  wandering  stars, 
and  become  fixed  stars;  play  earnest,  manly 
things,  and  leave  the  fairy,  the  Undine-like,  soul- 
less element  to  the  children,  to  the  Julliens  and 
Ursos ! 


LlEDERKRANZ,  Liedertiifel,  Sangarbund,  Sdn- 
gerverein,  &c.,  are  all  common  designations  of  the 
German  clubs  and  circles  of  male  part-singers. 
For  some  time  we  could  not  ascertain  by  what 
name  Mr.  Kreissman's  little  company  here  in 
Boston  chose  to  be  called,  and  so  gave  them  the 
most  primitive  and  characteristic  name  of  Lieder- 
tafel,  which  means  a  Song  Table,  alluding  to  the 
custom  of  these  societies  in  their  origin,  sitting 
around  a  table  as  they  sang. 

But  it  appears  that  the  distinctive  title  of 
the  Boston  Germans  is  Liederlcranz,  which  is 
literally  a  "  Wreath  of  Songs." 


Sdngerverein  means  "  Singers'  Union,"  and 
Sdngerbund  a  league  or  affiliated  brotherhood  of 
singers.  The  latter  term  is  used  sometimes  of 
the  single  circle,  but  more  commonly  of  the  an- 
nual convention  or  congress  of  circles. 


Mendelssohn  Quintette  Clnb. 

The  Second  Chamber  Concert,  Thursday, 
Dec.  9th,  drew  a  large  audience,  who  seemed 
deeply  interested  to  the  end.  The  Sextet  by 
Beethoven,  for  string  quartet  and  two  horns  olli- 
gato,  (in  E  flat,  Op.  81,)  tasked  the  solo-playing 
capacity  of  the  horns  rather  too  severely  in  the 
first  and  last  movements,  though  they  were 
played  by  such  skilful  artists  as  Messrs.  Hamann' 
and  EiCHLEK.  We  fancy  that  Beethoven  must 
have  written  that,  more  for  the  gratification  of 
some  extraordinary  couple  of  hornists,  than  from 
the  prompting  of  his  own  taste  and  genius  ;  why 
make  the  slow,  but  honest  horns  perform  the 
work  of  flutes  ?  The  Adagio  was  more  suited  to 
the  genius  of  the  instrument,  where  it  enriched 
and  filled  out  the  harmony  with  its  warm  mellow 
tones.  A  pleasant  surprise  it  was  to  recognize  in 
this  Adagio,  that  solemn  and  religious  strain 
which  has  been  sung  here  with  such  sublime 
eft'ect,  by  a  chorus  of  a  hundred  \0Kes  pianissimo. 
under  the  title  of  "  Vesper  Hymn,"  Jubilate,  &c. 

The  Adagio  and  variations  ("  God  save  the 
emperor ")  from  Haydn's  Quartet,  are  always 
pleasant;  but  the  great  thing  of  the  evening 
was  the  Quintet  in  C,  No.  2,  of  Mozart,  one  of 
the  perfect  and  satisfying  compositions  in  this 
form,  which  we  count  it  always  an  especial  good 
fortune  to  have  any  chance  to  hear.  It  was 
played  "  with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding." 
None  of  the  strings  sinned  against  true  in- 
tonation much  that  evening,  if  our  ears  were 
true. 

The  fantasie  on  the  violoncello  by  Wulf 
Fries,  with  two  little  German  Lieder  for  themes, 
by  Reissiger  and  Krebs,  was  warmly  applauded, 
and  indeed  exhibited  his  command  of  the  instru- 
ment to  great  advantage.  Miss  Lehmann  sang 
Schubert's  "  Wanderer  "  with  impassioned  energy ; 
her  large  low  tones  suit  the  song  well,  but  we 
fancy  its  true  character  lies  more  properly  with 
the  bass  voice  than  with  the  contralto.  In  Men- 
delssohn's "  Zuleika  "  she  was  very  happy,  and  in 
answer  to  the  encore,  gave  most  appropriately  its 
sister  song,  Auf  Fiiigeln  des  Gesanges,  or  "  Maid 
of  Ganges," — one  of  the  most  perfect  of  songs, 
both  in  the  words,  which  are  Heine's,  and  in  the 
music,  and  in  the  perfect  marrying  of  both. 
This  was  sung  with  true  conception,  and  true 
feeling.  Mr.  Trenkle's  share  also  in  these 
pieces,  as  accompanist,  merits  respectful  notice. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Xiocal. 

Musical  Fund  Society.  The  Second  Concert,  this 
evening,  offers  rich  and  solid  attractions.  The  Sym- 
pliony  is  Mendelssohn's  best,  in  A  minor,  the  one  embody- 
in"  his  reminiscences  of  Scotland,  which  has  grown  in 
favor  with  our  audiences  now  for  two  or  three  winters, 
and  is  always  welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  at  the  after- 
noon rehearsals  and  at  all  times.  We  are  continually 
struck  on  these  occasions  by  the  great  popularity  of 
Mendelssohn ;  the  bare  mention  of  his  name,  when  the 
conductor  turns  round  to  the  audience,  is  sure  to  elicit  a 
very  hearty  kind  of  applause.  Then  there  will  be  the 
noble  overture  to  Leonora,  and  a  new  overture  by  Wal- 
lace. For  variety,  Mr.  Wulf  Fries  and  Mr.  Ryan, 
justly  favorites  on  their  respective  instruments,  wiU  play 
solos.  And  we  know  that  an  intelligent  and  critical 
audience  promise  themselves  real  pleasure  from  hearing 
Miss  Mart  Webb,  the  daughter  of  our  esteemed  teacher 
and  president  of  the  Society,  sing  the  fine  selections  set 
down  in  tbe  programme. 

Judas  Maccab.eus.  The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  open  their  oratorio  season  to-monow  evening 
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with  this  noble  work  of  Handel's.  The  subject  is  taken 
from  the  most  patriotic  times  of  Jewish  history  and  is 
full  of  grand  and  glowing  texts,  which  could  not  have 
been  wedded  to  fitter  music  than  those  glorious  choruses 
and  songs  of  Hakdel,  the  composer,  above  all  others, 
whose  nmsic  represents  the  large  and  generous  sentiments 
of  country  and  humanity.  Several  of  the  songs  and 
choruses  ring  with  the  steel  and  temper  of  the  truest 
heroism,  and  the  funereal  music  is  of  the  most  impressive 
ever  written. 

The  Society  deserve  the  fullest  patronage  for  the 
thorough  and  complete  manner  in  which  they  have  pre- 
pared this  oratorio.  The  chorus  is  Larger  than  ever  before, 
and  showed  the  fruits  of  careful  practice  at  the  last  re- 
hearsal, which  was  every  way  encouraging.  The  princi- 
pal singers  are  generally  well  and  favorably  known, 
especially  Miss  Stone  and  Jlrs.  Wentwoktii,  who  are 
to  give  the  admirable  duet:  "O  lovely  Peace,"  and  all 
have  conscientiously  studied  their  parts.  The  organ  is 
in  the  safe  hands  of  Mr.  Mxjeli.er  ;  the  orchesti'al  accom- 
p.animents  will  be  given  to  perfection  by  the  Germanians ; 
and  the  whole  pivots  on  as  skilful  a  conductor  as  we 
perhaps  have  had  in  America,  Mr.  Carl  Bergjiann. 

Two  dollars  for  the  series  of  six  such  grand  perform- 
ances will  be  thought  scarcely  a  mere  nominal  price  by 
those  who  cm  appreciate  them  at  all.  See  advertise- 
ment. 

Otto  Dkesel's  First  Monthly  Soiree  is  unavoidably 
changed  from  Monday  to  Wednesday  evening  next. 
The  programme  too  has  undergone  new  alterations,  but 
as  it  stands  on  the  last  p.^ge  is  now  Jixed,  and  a  most 
choice  and  dainty  one  it  is,  in  many  respects  quite  novel, 
while  it  contains  not  a  particle  of  common-place  or  clap- 
trap. We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Dresel's  own  Trio,  of  which 
we  have  proved  the  quahty,  has  to  give  place ;  but  the 
fire  that  consumed  friend  Chickering's  works,  consumed 
Dresel's  Trio  also,  and  it  will  take  time  to  write  it  out 
anew.  He  gives,  instead,  a  portion  of  his  Quartet. 
Then,  what  can  be  Ijetter  than  the  Trio  of  Mendelssohn, 
with  ScHULTZE  and  Bergmann  for  assistants,  and  an 
entire  Sonata  of  Beethoven  ? 

The  pi.ano  pieces  by  Chopin,  &e.,  and  the  songs  of 
Franz  and  Schumann,  by  Miss  Lehmann,  flowers  too 
delicately  individual  for  large  concert  rooms,  will  give  the 
audience  an  idea  of  the  best  and  truest  that  has  been 
produced  in  these  last  days. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  will  hold  their 
own,  we  trust,  next  Thursday  evening,  notwithstanding 
that  the  "Germanians"  have  to  ofter  their  attractions 
the  same  night,  in  order  that  Christmas  evening  may  be 
open  for  that  grandest  expression  of  the  Christmas  sen- 
timent, the  oratorio  of  "  The  Messiah."  The  real  circle 
of  lovers  of  choice  Chamber  Music  is  commonly  hard  to 
separate,  and  if  it  do  not  prove  so  in  the  Masonic  Temple 
next  Thursday,  it  will  not  be  because  the  Club  have  not 
provided  a  rich  feast.  Schumann's  Quintet,  with  the 
aid  of  such  a  pianist  as  Mr.  Oi"ro  Dresel,  a  Quartet  of 
Beethoven,  and  his  song  of  songs,  Adelaide,  sung  by 
Miss  Lehmabn,  ought  to  outshine  almost  any  outside 
attraction. 

The  next  "Geemania"  Concert  is  also  announced 
for  Thursday,  when  will  be  presented  that  warmest, 
sweetest,  and  most  love-inspired  of  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phonies, the  fourth,  in  B  flat;— also  the  Notturno  from 
the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  music,  and  two  new 
overtures,  one,  by  Mendelssohn,  to  "  Athalia,"  and  one, 
by  Nicolai,  to  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  To  these 
add  Alfred  Jaell,  and  the  dear  little  Ukso-lina, 
and  Cakl  Zerraiin's  flute,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
entertainment  will  be  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
"  Germanians." 

This  programme  announces  no  singer;  j-etit  has  come 
whispered  to  us,  as  among  the  good  things  possible,  that 
the  audience  may  be  unexpectedly  gratified  on  that  eve- 
ning by  the  first  public  effort  of  a  young  soprano  of  oiu- 
city  of  rare  promise,  whose  rich  and  sympathetic  voice 
and  genuine  aspiration  to  become  au  artist  have  for  some 
time  inspired  her  friends  with  the  conviction  that  she 
ought  to  enjoy  the  best  opportunities  of  European  cul- 
ture. A  public  trial  gf  her  voice,  we  doubt  not,  will 
make  many  share  this  wish ;  and  should  it  take  place 
(either  at  the  next  or  following  concert),  we  need  not 
bespeak  the  considerate  indulgence  of  our  musical 
friends. 


Our  Boston  readers  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Fry  is  making  arrangements  to  repeat  here,  in 
our  new  Music  Hall,  his  Lectures  on  Music,  which  are 
now  exciting  so  much  interest  in  New  York.  He  has 
yet  seven  more  to  give  there,  and  will  probably  be  able 
to  commence  here  in  February,  after  the  other  thick- 
coming  novelties  shall  be  somewhat  thinned  out.  And 
this  will  bo  the  greatest  novelty  of  all.  Mr.  Fry  has  not 
only  a  genuine  love,  but  an  indefatigable  curiosity  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  laws  and  history  of  the  Divine  Art ; 
he  is  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  research,  with  enthusiasm 
and  a  brilliant  pen.  Many  curious  antiquities,  in  illns- 
tration  of  musical  history,  he  has  possessed  himself  of  in 
his  long  residence  in  Europe ;  and  with  a  large  choir,  and 
orchestra,  and  principal  Italian  singer's,  at  his  command, 
it  will  be  both  curious  and  instructive  to  hear  old  monu- 
ments of  the  day-dawn  of  musical  art  contrasted  with 
the  masterpieces  of  to-day. 

Such  au  enterprise  must  surely  meet  a  warm  response 
among  our  music-lovers.  Every  chorus-singer  must  be 
glad  to  lend  a  voice  to  the  bringing  out  of  effects,  so  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  us  all.  A  thousand  sub- 
scribers to  the  course  will  pay,  and  Boston  ought  to  fur- 
nish twice  that  number. 

New   YorBt. 

Death  ok  Mr.  Seguin.  Arthur  Edward  Sheldon 
Seguin,  the  vocalist,  died  in  this  city  on  Jlonday.  He 
was  born  in  London  in  1808,  and  was  member  of  the 
London  Academy  of  Music,  from  which  he  retired  in 
1830,  having  gained  the  honors  of  the  academy.  In  the 
following  year  he  made  his  first  appearaece  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  then  under  the 
management  of  McFarren.  It  was  on  the  3d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1831,  that  he  made  his  debut  in  the  character  of 
Polyphemus,  in  Handel's  "  Acis  and  Galatea."  Mr. 
Seguin  became  a  popular  favorite,  and  enjoyed  profitable 
engagements  at  the  Italian  Opera  House,  and  the  theatres 
of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury-Iane.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1838,  and  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
American  stage  at  the  old  National  Theatre,  in  this  city, 
on  the  15th  of  October.  The  National  was  then  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  James  Wallack,  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  the  Lycemn.  Here  Mr.  Seguin  played  as  a 
star,  having  made  his  debut  as  General  Von  der  Teimar 
in  the  Opera  of  "  Amilie."  He  subsequently  visited 
professionally  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States, 
and  maintained  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  bass  singer 
and  comic  actor.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Seguin 
was  a  member  of  the  Lyceum  Company.  He  had 
been  unwell  for  some  time  past,  and  had  become 
quite  thin  and  emaciated,  though  his  voice  had  lost  little 
of  its  power.  While  at  rehearsal  about  three  weeks 
since,  he  was  obsei-ved  to  become  suddenly  ill  and  faint, 
and  had  to  be  accommodated  with  a  chair.  He  was 
immediately  sent  in  a  carriage  to  his  residence  in  White- 
Street,  and  we  believe  never  visited  the  theatre  since. 
His  disease,  we  understand,  was  an  affection  of  the  heart. 
Mr.  Seguin  has  left  a  handsome  competence  to  his  family, 
consisting  of  a  wife  and  four  children.  Mrs.  Seguin  is 
also  a  vocalist.  She  has  v/ithdrawn  from  the  stage,  and 
at  present  devotes  her  time  to  the  teaching  of  music  and 
singing  at  her  academy.  She  has  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation in  this  country,  to  which  she  came  with  her  hus- 
band in  1838.— iV.  Y.  Tribune,  Deo.  15th. 


KT^The  sickn;*ss  of  our  carrier,  and  the  substitution  of  another 
man,  to  whom  the  route  was  new,  must  account  to  our  city 
subscribers  for  the  irregularity  mth  which  they  were  served 
last  woelE.    To-day,  we  trust,  our  distribution  will  be  regular. 


3m\t\  m\  Bai|k  Inmtq. 

FIRST  CONCERfoF  THE  SERIES. 

HANDEL'3  GRAND  ORATORIO  OJ 
TVill  be  performed  by  the 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY, 
On  SuHday  Evening,  December  19, 1852, 

AT  THB 

BOSTON   MUSIC  HALL, 

ASSISTED  BY 

Miss  ANNA  STONE,   Mrs.  EMMA  A.  WENTWORTIT,   Mrs. 

T,  H.  EMMONS,  Messrs.  E.  H.  FROST,  E.  HAMILTON, 

J.  II.  LOW,  C.  n.  WEBB,  3.  S.  CLEMENT,  and  the 

GERMAWIA  MUSICAIi   SOCIETY. 


Conductor,    . 
Organist  and  Pianist, 


BIr.  C.  BERGMANN. 
Mr.  F.  P.  MiJLLER. 


Doors  open  at  6  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7  o^clock. 

rackages  of  Tickets  for  tho  Series  of  Six  Concerts,  at  Two 
Dollars,  or  single  tioketj  at  50  cent^,  may  be  obtained  at  tho 
Music  Stores,  of  the  Secretary  at  133  Washington  Street,  at  the 
door  on  the  evening  of  performance,  and  at  tho  Tremout  and 
Revere  Soubos  on  Sunday. 

J.  L.  FAIRBANKS,  Secrbtabt. 


EXTRACTS   from   <Ue    **  Riaes    and    Regola- 
tiOMS  of  tlie  BOSTON  MUSIC  HAI^L.'* 

\.  No  seac  of  any  kind  will  be  allowed  in  any  one  of  the 
aisles  or  passages  of  the  Hall,  uiider  any  circu7nstances  wf^t- 
ever. 

2.  No  seat  in  the  building  shall  be  remOTed  from  one  place 
to  anothur,  nor  any  seat  be  carried  into  the  building  from, 
without,  except  by  order  of  the  Superintendent. 

3-  No  person  shall  have  a  lighted  cigar  within  the  building. 

4.  No  person  shall  touch  the  gas  fixtures  in  any  part  of  the 
building,  except  by  order  of  the  Superintendent. 

8.  The  "  Ladies'  Room  "  is  exclusively  for  female  visitors  to 
the  Hall,  as  a  cloak-room,  dressing-room,  &c.,  and  gentlemen 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  this  room  at  any  time. 

12.  The  Superinteodent  will  be  in  his  office  {entrance  from 
Winter  street)  to  receive  applications  for  the  use  of  r.he  Hall 
and  Lecture  room,  every  day,  (Sunday's  excepted)  from  3  to  6 
P  M.  f      J  . 

13.  Persons  hereafter  hiring  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  Concerts  or  other  entertainments,  shall  be 
required  to  dispose  of  the  seats  by  their  numbers,,  unless,  on 
special  application  to  the  Committee  of  Directors,  this  regula- 
tion shall  bo  dispensed  with. 

Published,  per  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
iill  P.  L  BATCHELDER,  Secretary. 

Boston  Musical  Fund  Society*- 

SIXTH  SERIES. 
SECOND    GRAND    CONCERX, 

For  the  Establishment  of  a  Charitable  Fund. 


THE  patrons  of  the  BOSTON  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY 
are  respectfully  informed  that  the  Second  Grand  Concert 
of  the  Sixth  Series  will  be  ^ven  at  the 

NEW  MUSIC  HAIL, 

Om  SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  4, 

For  which  occasion  Miss  MARY  ISABELLA  WEBB  hoB 
kindly  volunteered  her  services. 

Instrumental  Solo  Performers  —  Messrs.  WTJLF  FRIES  ani 

THOMAS  RYAN. 

DmsoTOtt,         .       .       .       Mr.  WULF  FRIES. 

FROGHAJtlDIE. 
Part  I. 

1.  Grand  Symphony^  No.  3,  (A  Minor)  Mendelssohn. 
Introduction  and  Allegro  Agitato— Scherzo  assai  vivace. 
Adagio  Cantabile. 

Allegro  Guerriero  and  Finale  Maestoso. 

2.  Cavatina — "  Regnava  nel  siienzio,"  from  Lucia 

di  Lammermoor,  Donizetti. 

Miss  MAKY  ISABELLA  WEBB. 

Part  n. 

3.  Overture — Leonora,  Beethoven. 
4'  Fantasia  sur  la  Sonnambula,  for  Violoncello,  Knmmer. 

Mr.  WULF  FRIES. 
6.  Ballad—"  Auld  Robin  Gray." 

Miss  MARY  ISABELLA  WEBB. 

6.  Solo — Clarionet. 

Mr.  THOMAS  RYAN. 

7.  Bravura-"  Happy  Birdling  of  the  Forest."    Flate 

Obligate  by  Mr.  A.  Werner,  W.  V.  Wallace. 

Miss  MARY  ISABELLA  WEBB. 

8.  Overture — Robert  Devereux  (first  time),  Wallace. 
Single  Tickets  50  cents,  may  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places, 

and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  performance. 
Doors  opon  at  6 — Concert  commences  at  7>a  o'clock. 

FIEST  MONTHLY  MXTSICAL  S0IR:&E, 

WILL  TAKE  PLACE  ON 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  22, 
Ik  Mr.  Johnson's  Music  Hall,  (in  the  New  Building  next 

eouth  of  Tremont  Temple,}  assisted  by 
MisB  CAROLINE  LEHMANN, 
ALFitED  JAELL, 

Mr.  SCHULTZE,  Violin, 

Mr.  MEISSEL,  Viola, 

CARL  BERGMANN,  ViOLONCBUO. 

PKOGRAMME. 

PART  I. 

1.  First  Allegro  from  a  Sonata  for  Piano,  four  hands,  MoscheleB. 

Alfred  Jaell  and  Otto  Dresel. 

2.  Andante  and  Intermezzo  from  a  Quartet  for  Piano, 

Violin,  Viola  and  'Cello,  Otto  DreBel. 

Orro  Dresel,  Mr.  Schultze,  Mr.  Meissbl,  Carl  Bergmahn. 

3.  German  Songs  : — 

o.  "Er  ist  gekommen  in  Sturm  und  in  Regen," 

and  "  Weil  auf  mir  du  dunkles  Auge,"    Rob't  Frans. 
b.  "  Du  meiue  Seole.  du  mein  Herz,"    Kob't  Schumann. 
Miss  Carolins  Leumann. 

4.  Sonata  for  Piano  Solo,  E  flat,  Op.  29,  Beethoven. 

a.  Allegro— 6.  Scherzo — c.  Miuuetto — d.  Finale. 
Otto  Dresel, 

PART  11. 

5.  First  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin,  and  'Cello,  MendelsBohn. 

a.  Allegro  agitato— A.  Andante  tranquillo— 
e.  Scherzo — d.  Finale. 
Oxro  Dresel,  Mr.  Schultze,  and  Carl  Beromank. 

6.  German  Songa : — 

a.  "  Mother,  oh  sing  me  to  rest,  as  in  my  bright 

days  departed,"  Kobcrt  Fran*. 

b.  Trockue  Blumcn,  Frana  Schubert. 

Miss  Caroline  Lehmakn. 

7.  Piano  Solos :— a.  Notturno  and  Mazourka,  Chopia. 

b.  Spring  Song,  MendelEBohu. 

Otto  Dresel. 
ICT^TTie  Concert  will  begin  precisely  at  half  past  seven. 
XT^Subscription  for  the  Series  of  Fire  Concerts,  $4.    Single 
Tickets,  at  ffil,  to  be  had  at  Reed's  Music  Store ;  and  at  Mr. 
Chickering's  Ware-room,  379  Washington  St, 
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BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

Third    Grand   Suliscriptlon    Concert 

OP  THE 

GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 

WILL  TAKE   PLACE 

ON  THURSDAY  EYEm^Gi  DEC.  2-3,  1352, 

Not  on  Saturday,  on  account  of  the  Hall  being  previoiicly 
engaged. 

To  meet  tlie  wishes  of  those  of  thoir  subscribers  and  patrons 
who  Were  by  the  very  inclement  wenther  prevented  from  visit- 
ing the  last  Concert,  they  hare  for  thi'^  occasion  re-engaged 
little  CAMILLA  UltSO,  the  wonderful  YioUniat. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part   I. 

1.  Grand  Symphony,  No  4,  in  B  fiat  major,  Op.  CO,  Beethoven. 

I.  Adajiio  and  AUegio  vivace. 
n.  Adagio. 

lu.  Minuetto  and  Allegro  vivace. 
IV.  Finale — Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

2.  Grand  Concerto  (No.  24.)  for  Tiolin,  with  orchestra,  Tiotti. 

Performed  by  CAMILLA  UltSO. 
8.  Noctamo  from  the  Melodrama,  "  Midsummer  Night's 

Dream,"  (by  request,)  Mendelssohn. 

Part  II. 

4.  Grand  Overture,  "  Athalia,''Op.  74,  (posthumous 

work),  1st  time,  Mendelssohn. 

5.  Grand  Solo  for  the  Flute  on  themes  from  "  La  Fille 

du  Kegiment,"  with  orchestra,  Briccialdi. 

Performed  by  CARL  ZBRRAHN. 

6.  Grand  Fantasia,  on  themes  from  Don  Giovanni,  for 

piano,  Thalberg. 

ALFRED  JAELL. 

7.  Souvenir  de  Haydn,  Fantasia  on  the  air  :  "  Gott 

erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser,"  for  Violin,  Leonard. 

Performed  by  CAMILLA  URSO. 
7.  Grand  Overture,  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windeor,"  1st 

time,  Otto  Nicolai. 

Single  Tickets,  50  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores 
and  Hotels,  also  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  Concert. 
Doors  open  at  6)^  ;   Concert  commences  at  1}^  o'clock. 

CHAUBEK  CONCERTS. 

THE    MENDELSSOKHr    a^UINTETTE    CliUB 
respectfully  announce   that  their  THIRD  CONCKRT  of 
the  Series  of  Eight  will  take  place  on 

Thursday  Evening,  Bee.  23,  at  Masonic  Temple, 

ASSISTED   BY 

Mile.  CAROLINE  LEHMANN,  and  OTTO  DRESEL. 

Schumann's  Quintet,  for  Piano  and  Strings,  "Adelaide," 
and  a  Quartet  by  Beethoven  will  be  presented. 

Tickets  DO  cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
Doors  open  at  7  o'clock ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7^  Pre- 
cisely. 

HANDEL'S  ORATORIO, 

WILL  BE  PERFORMED   BY   THE 

MUSICAL    EDUCATION    SOCIETY, 

AT    THE 

NEW  HUSIC  HALL. 

fC?^  Tickets  at  50  cents,  with  secured  seats,  will  ho  for  sale 
at  No.  4  Amory  Hall,  on  and  after  the  21st  inst. 

jTchickering, 

PIAWO  FOBTE    MANUFACXUKEK, 


379  'Washinstom   Street,  Boston. 

Apr.  10. 


tf 
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JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

No.  I!i9  AVashlugton  Street,  Boston. 

IJIPORTEK.  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery.  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents  —  for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASIUKQION  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

~~         N.   D.   COTTON. 

IMPOKTEK  ASH   DEALEH  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Rotr,  Boston. 

\*    Wedding  and  Tisiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 
16  tf 

AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES. 

TEACHERS    OF    MUSIC, 

17  Franklin  Place,  Boston. 

octSO  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL. 

MAITOPACTURER  AND   DEALER  1ST 

PIANO    FORTES, 

So.  34:4  AVashington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  A  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  '  tf 


REMOVAL  OP  BAI-CH'S  PICTURE  STORE 
AND  FRAME  MANUFAOIOIIY.  The  subscriber  respect- 
fully informs  his  friends  and  patrons  that  he  has  removed  from 
No  10  Tremont  Row,  where  he  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years, 
to  the 
Ndv  Freestone  Building,  93  Tremont  Street, 

Second  Store  south,  oj  Trtmont  Ttmpte, 
where  he  has  ^eater  accommodations  for  the  exhibition  of 
Pictures,  and  work-rooms  for  the  manufacture  of  Picture- 
Frames,  and  hopes  to'reccive  a  continuauce  of  patronage  from 
his  former  customers.  lie  invites  the  attention  of  all  to  a  fine 
collection  of  Paintings  by  the  best  Artists,  Pictuie-Fmmes  of 
all  descriptions,  Eugravinss,  and  works  of  art  generally. 
iilO  4t  WILLIAM  Y.  BALCII. 

F.  F.  MULLER. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church;  ORGANIST  of  the  Handel  and  Hajdn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Inquire  of  Messrs.  Keed  &  Co.,  No.  17  Tremont    Row, 
Boston.  ii7  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 
TEACHEK     OF     MUSIC, 


Oct.  IS. 


3G5  WasBkington  Street,  Boston- 


Sm 


JUST     PUBLISHED, 

HAYDN'S   THIRD    MASS   In   D.     Uniform  with 
"Ditson's  Eiiirion  of  Mozart's,  Haydn's  and  Beethoven's 
Masses."    Price  ti'i  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Dltson,  115  Washington  St. 

RIMBAUI.T'S   HAND  BOOK  for  tile  PIANO 
FOK-TB.     The  above  work,  one  of  the  best  low  priced 
Instruction  Books  for  the  Piano,  has  just  been  published.    It 
is  a  popular  Manual  in  England,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  attain 
an  equal  populuiity  here.    Price  50  cents 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

IN  PRESS,  and  will  l>e  pnUishsd  soon,  THE 
STABAT  MATEI4,  by  Rossini,  at  the  low  price 
of  75  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

Pianos  aad  Mcloileoas  to  l^et. 

OLIVER   DITSON, 

Maslc  Dealei,*,  115  "Wasliin^^itoii.  St.,  Boston, 

HAS  3  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphiues, 
and  Keed  Organs,  to  iet,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  cue  ye^r  from  the  time  of  iiiring,  the  parcy  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrumeiit,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

Sitnitenn's  3llii3trntri  (Djirra  fmh, 

Already  issued,  to  which  other  Operas  will  be  added  as  soon  as 
published. 

Masaniello,  With  11  pieces  of  mnsic. 

Norma,  With  11  pieces. 

1l  Earbiere  di  Sivioua,  With  11  pieces. 

Le  Prophktb,  With    9  pieces. 

La  Cexerentola,  With  10  pieces. 

Otello,  With    8  pieces. 

Don  Pasquale,  With    6  pieces. 

Linpa  di  Chamounix,  With  10  pieces. 

Lucia  di  LAMMBEJunia,  With  11  pieces. 

Don  Giovanni,  With   9  piucea. 

Der  Freischutz,  With  10  pieces. 

La  Favorita,  With   8  pieces. 

Medea,  With  10  pieces. 

Semiramidb,  With   9  pieces. 

Lucrezia  BoroiA}  With   9  pieces. 

Les  Hugoenots,  With  10  pieces. 

La  Sonnamdula,  With  10  pieces. 

La  Figlia  del  llEaGtaSKTO,  AVith  10  pieces. 

L'Elihire  D'AiiORE,  With  10  pieces 

Ernani,  With  10  pieces. 

Il  Prodigo,  With  10  pieces. 

GusTAvus  III.  With    5  pieces 

Fra  Diavolo,  With   8  pieces. 

Amilie,  With  11  pieces. 

KoMEO  AND  JcLiRT,  With    9  pieccs. 

IlocERTO  iL  DiAvuLO,  With  10  pieces. 

[J;;^"  Davidr-on's  lUustratt'd  Oratorios  "  are  also  published 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  Operas,  in  a  cheap  but  elegant  form. 
Handel's  Messiah,  in  a  form  at  once  portable,  readable,  and 
suitable  for  the  music-stand,  in  vocal  score,  arranged  by  Dr, 
Clark.    4to.  228  pages,  price  .'51,75. 
IIandel's  Samson,  in  same  style,  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Clark. 

188  pages.  Piice  ©1,50. 
Mozart's  Marriage  or  Figaro,  entire,  including  the  Rerita- 
tive,  with  the  original  ItalLin  Libretto,  and  an  Engiieh 
translatioc,  by  George  Soane.  4to,  185  pages,  only  S^2,00. 
English  price  $2,50. 
Davidson's  Sixpennv  Elkkektart  iNSTRtrcriON  Books,  con- 
tain Jousfie's  Catechism  of  Music,  a  Vocabulary  of  Musical 
Terms,  and  the  Art  of  Singing. 

DAVID  DAVIDSON,  PcBLisam  and  Agent, 

1Ij9  Nassau  Slrtet,  New  York. 
G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Boston  :— Ix;r  fe  Walker,  Philadelphia:— 
Taylor  &  Maury ,  WaahiugLon :  Naah  £c  Woodhour'e,  Uichmond. 
iilO  3m 

HE^VS'    PATENT 
AMERBCAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTUUEIl  is  in  possession  of  numeroas  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
xiscd  the  greatly  improved  At'TION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  .amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority.  Is  solicited. 

GEO.  HE'iVS,  305  IVushinctun  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 


COPARTNERSHIP     DISSOUVED. 

THE  Copartnership  heretofore  existing  between  the  Sub- 
scribers under  the  firm  of  T.  R.  MAltVIN  &  CO  ,  i:^  this 
day  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  T.  R  Marvin  will  continue 
his  business  at  No.  42  Congress  Street.  E.  L.  Balcu  will  re- 
niove  to  No.  21  School  Street,  where,  in  connection  with  the 
printing  of  '*  Dwight's  .lournal  of  Music,"  he  will  be  prepared 
to  receive  orders  for  every  variety  of  Fine  Job  Printing 

T.  R.  MAltVTN. 
BostoHy  Nov.  30, 1852.  E.  L.  BALCII. 

^sca'aaiania  Sereiiaile  Basi^l. 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  Uike  great  plea- 
sure in  announcing  that  their 

COTILLON    BAND 

is  again  prepared  for  the  ensuing  Dancing  Season.  They  have 
also  added  all  the  popular  Songs  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn 
and  others,  to  their  extensive  Library  of  Concert  Music,  in 
order  to  accommodate  parties  wh'-re  no  dancing  music  ia 
required.  G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader^ 

6  tf  3S4  Tremont  Street 

H.   PERABEAU. 

PROFESSOR   OP   THE   PIANO -PORTE. 

No.   1  Jefferson  Place,   S.  Bcunet  S^t. 
Mr.  Perabeau  will  speak  German,  French,  or  English,  to 
his  pupils  duriug  the  lessons,  if  desired. 
Boston,  Sept.  18.  24  3m 

LESSONS    IN    SINGING. 

JK.  SALOMOKgEtl  has  the  honor  to  announce  that, 
•  having  returned  to  the  city,  he  will  resume  his  profession, 
and  receive  pupils  in  Singing  and  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice. 
Application  may  be  made  at  the  United  aiates  Hotel,  or  at 
Mr.  Salomonski's  rooms,  No.  30  Oxford  Street.  4  tf 

VALUABLE    BOOKS    FOR    SINGING 
SOCIETIES. 

BOSTON  ACAOEMY'S  Collection  of  CliOruiscs. 
Compiled  by  L.  Mason.     Being  a  Collection  of  the  most 
popular  Ciioruses  by  the  great  maiifters,  designed  for  the  prac- 
tice of  Societies,  for  Concerts,  or  other  public  occasions.     lb 
contains  263  pages  quarto.    Price,  !J14  per  dozen.    Orchestral 
accompaniments  in  manuscript  furnished. 
THE  MORNIWG.     A  beautiful  and  brilliant  piece  for 
Concerts,  by  RIES.    £3  pages,  quarto.    ©4.60  per  dozen. 
Orchestral  parts,  ©4. 
THE  PCWER  OF  SONG.    For  the  same  purpose  and 
no  less  iutcrestiug,  consisting  of  Solos,  Duets,  and  Choruses. 
The  poetry  from  the  German  of  Schiller  ;  music  by  lloai- 
BERG.    40  pages,  quarto.    Price,  ^  per  dozen.    Orchestra 
parts,  S5. 
THE  HAHMOWY  OP  THE  SPHERES.     A  de- 
Iji^htful  piece  of  music  for  Concerts      The  words  translated 
from  the  German,  by  J.  S.  Dwight.    Music  by  Romberg. 
28  pages,  quarto     Price,  g4.50  per  dozen.    Orchestra  parta, 
S5. 
THE   SEASONS.  (Spring  part,)  by  Hatdn.    Being  one 
of  the  best  of  the  compoyiaous  of  this  delightful  composer, 
and  a  most  effective  and  brilliant  concert  piece.    Price,  S6 
per  dozen.     Containing  48  pag'es,  quarto. 
ElilJAH.    An  Oratorio,  by  Mendelssohn.    With  a  beauti- 
ful likeness  of  the  author.    This  masterpiece  of  the  great 
composer  is  here  presented  in  a  convenient  and  substantial 
form,  and  sold  at  such  a  price  as  to  place  it  withiu  reach  of 
all.      "Elijah"   has  never  been   before   published  in   this 
country,  and  was  heretofore  to  be  had  only  at  a  great  cost, 
(3?10.)    It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  for  S2. 
This  Oratorio  has  always  been  considered  the  greatest  ■work 
of  its  immortal  author.     The  stormy  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  great  Prophet,  presented  in  the  course  of  the  Oratorio,  in 
connection  with  the  dramatic  character  of  the  music  itself, 
render  it  exceedingly  interesting  and  attractive  to  an  audi- 
ence, whilst  the  character  of  ihe  music  affords  the  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  practice  for  music  Societies  and  Associa- 
tions.    Orchestra  parts,  ©15. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  VOCAIi  CliA^S  EOOIC  By 
George  James  Webb.  New,  Enlarged  and  Revised  Edition, 
for  the  use  of  Seminaries  and  Music  Classes.  Contuii]ing 
Systematic  Instructions  for  forming  and  trainirg  the  Voice, 
and  suitable  Vocalizing  Exercises  and  Solfeggios,  together 
with  a  Collection  of  Sonn's  fur  one,  two,  three  and  four 
voices.  Never  before  published.  160  pages,  quarto.  Price, 
S112  per  dozen. 

The  publisher  considers  this  the  best  work  yet  published, 
for  Adult  Clas:,e3  of  Young  Ladies. 

Geo.  P.  Reed  £l  Co.,  PuIiIEsIicts, 

17  TREMONT  ROW,  BOiSTON. 
*,*  Can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  music  or  other 
book  house  in  the  count.ry.  ilG  tf 

H.   S.   CUTLER, 
Org:a!»ast  Rt  tJic  CIsiBi'cli  of  tljc  Advent. 

ABDllESS  — (Care  of  A.  N.  Johnson,)  Wo.  90  Tremont 
Street.  Boston.  22  tf 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
PEOPEE£;oa  OP  THE  PIANO -PORTE. 

ROOMS,  No.  1  BulSach,  comer  of  Court  Street.    Hours, 
from  12  to  2.    Letters  may  be  addressed  to  his  roomB,  or 
at  the  llevcre  llouse.  25  tf 

RATES  POH  ADVERTISING. 

For  h.alf  a  square,  {8  lines,}  or  less,  first  insertion,     .    .  9M).50 
"  "  "  each  additional  inecr.     .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  fir.-t  insertion, 1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .     .        50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  us  neven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERT  SATURDAY, 

TEEMS.... TWO  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM,    (iN  ADVAKCE.) 

For  Hales  of  Advertising,  see  last  page. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance,  for  any  distance  within 
tile  State,  thirteen  cents  a  year ;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty- 
six  cents.    To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these 


J.  S.  DWIGHT, EDITOR  AND  PEOPEIETOE. 

EDWAED  L.  BALCH,  PBINTEK. 
IE?*  OFFICE,    No.   31    School    Street,    Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OP  PUBLICATION,  21  Sckoal  St. 
By  BEDDING  &  CO.,  8  Slate  SI. 
"   GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Roio 
"    A.  M.  LELAND,  Promdenu,  R.  I. 
"    DEXTER  &  BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"    SCHAKFENBEllG  &  LUIS,  483  Broadway,  N  Y 
"    MASON  &  LAW,  23  Park  Row,  New   York. 
"   0.  ANDRE,  229  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
"    F.  D.  BENTEEK,  Ballimore. 
"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,  Cincinnati,   O. 
"   HOLBROOK  &  LONG,   Cleveland,  O. 

PersoTis  willing  to  become  Agents  for  procuring  subscribers, 
especially  Music-Dealers  and  Teachers,  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Editor,  as  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  commissions  allowed. 

^y^Bach  numbers  can  be  furnished  from  the  commencement. 
Price  of  the  First  volume.  One  Dollar. 


Handel  and  his  "Messiah." 

AN    OLD    LECTURE.      BY  J.    S.   DWIGHT. 

Handel,  like  most  of  the  great  composers,  was  a 
prodigy  in  his  boyhood.  But  in  him  it  was  not, 
as  in  so  many  cases  of  precocity,  a  premature 
development,  a  budding  out  before  the  spring 
had  fairly  come.  In  him  everything  came  in  the 
fulness  of  time.  His  was  healthy  genius  ;  it  could 
bear  the  cold.  He  had  always  something  in 
reserve ;  the  flower  did  not  exhaust  the  plant. 
The  brilliant  manifestations  of  the  boy  were  a 
preparation,  as  well  as  a  promise,  of  more.  It 
was  a  hfe  destined  to  be  a  long  one,  and  to  com- 
plete itself  on  as  gi-and  a  scale  as  it  began. 

We  have  not  room  to  review  the  incidents  of 
his  history ;  but  we  will  remark  on  the  character 
of  the  man,  as  it  presents  itself  at  different 
periods  of  his  hfe,  and  show  how  completely  the 
man  and  his  music  were  one.  This  will  bring 
new  interest  to  the  examination  into  which  we 
are  about  to  enter  of  Ms  glorious  Oratorio. 

First,  look  back  over  his  childhood  and  youth, 
from  the  time  when  he  had  completed  his  severe 
German  education,  had  sunned  himself  in  Italy, 
and  there  initiated  himself  into  the  popular  busi- 
ness of  Operas,  and  was  now  ripe  for  his  great 
career  in  England  ;  that  is,  from  about  the  year 
1710.  Even  then  he  is  the  Handel  that  his 
music  since  declared  him.  A  decided  march 
towards  the  one  thing  needful,  the  thing  he  was 
made  for,  marks  him  from  an  infant.    He  seized 


upon  and  appropriated  jurTt  the  food  his  genius 
craved,  precisely  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  as 
one  having  authority.  That  child,  or  that  child's 
instinct,  always  knew  what  he  was  about ; — no 
dallying,  no  wavering,  no  misgiving.  What  a 
healthy  strength  was  his  !  How  well  he  kept  his 
balance  !  How,  without  hurry,  or  complaining, 
he  made  known  his  wish  just  at  the  time  when  he 
cowW  realize  it!  There  was  no  romance  about 
him  ;  nothing  morbid  or  excessive.  Those  occa- 
sional bursts  of  anger  were  only  quick  electric 
explosions  of  a  body  highly  charged,  and  essential 
to  continued  calm  weather.  For  in  him  generosity 
went  with  independence  ;  he  could  afford  to  fly 
into  a  passion  with  his  neighbor ;  for  there  was 
nothing  in  him  which  it  was  necessary  to  hide 
under  a  smooth  exterior.  There  was  not  an  hour 
of  sickly  sentimentality  through  the  whole  April 
and  May  of  his  youth.  What  sorrows  and  inward 
struggles  he  may  have  had  we  know  not,  for  he 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  tell  of  those  things.  Pie 
was  the  antipodes  to  the  self-accusing  Rousseaus, 
and  he  would  not  have  known  how  to  write  "  Con- 
fessions." Evidently  he  had  no  leisure  to  com- 
plain of  fortune — the  earnest,  struggling  youth  1 
For  him  the  voluntary  pains  of  hard  but  whole- 
some toil  drowned  the  sense  of  other  pains.  He 
was  therefore  a  child  whom  Art  had  chosen  and  set 
apart.  He  walked  in  his  own  sphere,  which  was 
one  of  light,  led  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  Almost 
it  seems  as  if  he  were  not  subject  to  the  infirmity, 
jiar  excellence,  which  we  call  humanity.  This  we 
commonly  deem  a  defect,  because  we  want  a  per- 
son who  gives  and  craves  sympathy.  Strong  at- 
tachment, or  rather,  weak  attachment  to  persons 
and  places,  he  certainly  never  showed.  He  was 
no  tender,  blushing,  moist-eyed  boy,  like  Mozart, 
asking  everybody  to  love  him.  There  is  not  a 
single  love-passage  recorded  in  his  whole  life  ;  not 
any  tell-tale  breaks  in  the  solid  continuity  of  his 
works,  any  trembling  in  the  bold  handwriting,  to 
lead  us  to  suspect  the  presence  of  such  secret  dis- 
turbing force,  from  beginning  to  end  of  his  whole 
career.  A  poor  hero  he  would  make  in  a  modern 
novel.  Was  this  coldness  ?  or  was  it  that  perfect 
temperature  in  which  one  never  asks  how  cold,  or 
how  warm  ?  For,  be  it  remembered,  he  was  gen- 
erous, and  kind,  and  just ;  altogether  above  envy ; 
and  he  never  betrayed  a  trace  of  meanness.  And 
if  this  is  not  enough,  wait  and  see  what  he  was  re- 
served for ;  hear  the  perpetual  voice  which  he  has 
lent  to  the  heart's  deepest  faith  and  love,  in  those 
songs  of  the  "  Messiah ;"  and  consider  whether  it 
may  not  be  that  he  was  marked  from  the  first  for 
one  of  Nature's  holy  priesthood,  to  keep  himself 
above  all  personal  and  private  interests  and  feel- 
ings, and  be  an  interpreter  and  voice  to  the  deep 
and  universal  experience  of  all  souls,  keopino- 
alive  the  consciousness  of  a  life  beyond  time. 

Having  accompanied  him  thus  far  in  the  world 
(which  to  him  was  the  world  of  Art),  let  us  look 
around  with  him,  and  try  to  understand  his  position 
in  that  world.  What  was  the  state  of  music  then  ? 
What  the  schools  in  which  he  was  formed  ?  And 
what  had  he  to  build  upon  ? 


The  music  of  that  day  may  be  comprehended 
under  three  great  classes:  1.  The  learned,  or 
Organ  style ;  2.  The  Italian  and  French  Operatic 
style :  and  3.  The  Protestant  Church  style,  the 
popular  Hymn  or  Choral. 

1.  The  first  prevailed  in  Germany,  and  had, 
imtil  within  a  century,  prevailed  in  Italy.  Until 
that  time,  music,  as  a  science,  had  been  shut  up 
with  the  monks  in  cloisters,  like  eveiy  kind  of 
knowledge;  and  consisted  mainly  in  artificial 
combinations  of  harmony,  with  comparatively 
small  regard  to  melody.  For  long  centuries  the 
monotonous  "  plain  chant,"  or  canto  fermo  of  the 
first  Christian  Churches,  unproved  into  the  "  Gre- 
gorian Chant,"  and  sung  in  unison  or  octaves, 
without  any  harmony,  was  the  only  recognized 
form  of  music.  How  harmony,  or  the  concord  of 
several  parts,  was  introduced,  of  course  can  never 
be  matter  of  very  definite  history.  The  discovery 
must  have  been  gradual.  Probably,  however, 
the  organists,  (for  the  organ  was  common  from 
the  twelfth  century),  were  the  first  to  discover  its 
beauty.  Accompanying  the  chant  in  the  churches, 
they  would  na,turally  be  tempted  to  deviate  from 
the  air  into  other  notes  which  chimed  in  pleasantly ; 
and  having  all  the  elements  of  harmony  spread 
out  on  the  key-board  under  their  hands,  like  the 
colors  on  a  painter's  palette,  they  would  be  led  on 
by  the  excitement  of  one  newly  discovered  com- 
bination to  another,  (indeed  a  child,  wandering 
over  the  keys  of  a  piano,  discovers  harmony  for 
himself  in  the  same  way  now),  till  they  had 
attained  to  all  the  fulness  of  Counterpoint,  (music 
in  parts  corresponding  note  for  note)  and  to  all 
the  labyrinthine  windings  of  the  Fugue.  This  is 
substantially  Hogarth's  account  of  it.  This  last 
became  the  proper  organ  style.  It  originated,  so 
accounts  say,  in  the  antiplional  singing,  or  the 
responses  of  two  or  more  choirs  singing  the  old 
chant.  "  A  certain  phrase  of  the  melody,  after  hav- 
ing been  sung  by  one  portion  of  the  choristers,  is 
echoed  by  the  others,  at  certain  distances,  and  at 
a  higher  or  lower  pitch ;  and  the  successive  accu- 
mulation of  these  different  masses  of  sound  into 
one  grand  and  harmonious  whole,  produces  the 
greatest  effects  of  which  music  is  capable."  Once 
discovered,  these  curious  apphcations  of  the  laws 
of  harmony  bewitched  aD  composers.  Nothing 
was  artificial  and  elaborate  enough;  a  natural 
effect,  perhaps,  of  the  monkish  conhnement  of  an 
art  which  is  properly  the  child  of  Nature.  The 
music  of  these  school-men  was  as  ingenious  and 
barren  as  their  philosophy. 

But  is  this  the  whole  account  of  it  ?  O,  no. 
With  all  the  coldness  and  artificiahty  into  which 
it  degenerated  in  Germany,  some  time  before 
Handel,  the  Fugue  is  too  beautiful  in  itself,  too 
inexhaustible  in  its  suggestions,  to  pass  for  a  mere 
musical  puzzle  or  acrostic.  Mere  ingenuity  could 
not  exercise  such  lasting,  universal  sway.  The 
Fugue  was  rooted  in  the  heart  and  genius  of  the 
middle  ages.  No  one  admires  Gothic  architecture 
for  its  a  ere  skill ;  it  is  felt  to  be  full  of  beauty 
and  spiritual  significance.  So  the  genius  of  the 
Fugue  is  essentially  Gothic.    It  grows  and  kindles, 
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and  goes  circling  upwards,  like  a  many-tongued 
flame,  always  aspiring,  never  finished,  telling  of 
more  and  more  that  it  would  be.  Moreover,  it  is 
impersonal  and  universal  in  its  sentiment.  There 
is  not  one  prominent  air  or  voice  in  it,  and  the 
rest  subordinate ;  but  innumerable  voices  and  airs 
winding  and  blending  into  one  another,  and  lead- 
ing you  into  the  depths  and  mysterious  mazes  of 
a  vast  animated  whole,  like  this  world  of  ours.  It 
is  the  type  of  the  Finite  losing  itself  in  the  Infi- 
nite. Such  is  the  nobler  aspect  of  the  Fugue ; 
the  natural  language  of  the  deep,  religious,  mys- 
tical, and  Gothic  sentiment  of  those  times. 

It  was  into  this  style  that  the  young  Handel 
was  first  initiated.  It  was  in  this  high  mystic 
organ-music,  that  the  soul  of  the  future  composer 
of  the  "  Messiah  "  unfolded  its  wings,  and  learned 
to  soar  above  this  smoky  element  of  limitation, 
difference,  and  partial  interests.  At  the  same 
time,  even  admitting  that  there  was  little  of  saving 
life  in  the  then  German  composers  in  that  style, 
so  that  their  works  are  forgotten,  yet  what  a  school 
for  the  future  artist !  To  compose  a  Fugue,  how- 
ever mechanically,  compelled  the  mind  to  think, 
to  re-produce  great  nature's  law  of  unity  in  vari- 
ety. It  was  called  the  strict  style.  It  compelled 
one  to  stick  to  his  text ;  it  was  the  loyic  of  music. 
It  wculd  not  do  to  string  together  passages, 
wandering  wherever  fancy  led.  The  composer 
chose  a  theme,  and  then  developed  it,  unravelled 
the  seemingly  simple  knot  into  an  endless  sequence 
of  admirable  inferences,  traversing  a  vast  variety, 
yet  always  bringing  you  safely  home  to  the  theme. 
This  is  something  like  the  insight  by  which  a 
philosopher  deduces  the  whole  of  Nature  trom 
the_  sight  of  one  plant  or  stone.  The  artist, 
trained  in  such  manly  exercise,  would  be  in  little 
danger  of  composing  superficially,  if  there  were 
any  material  in  him.  How  like  the  germ  of  an 
oak,  in  spring  warmth,  would  every  little  sponta- 
neous melody  open  out  in  his  hands  into  a  whole 
melodious  vegetation !  Handel  laid  a  broad  foun- 
dation in  this  thorough  school  of  harmony.  All 
that  there  was  good  in  it  he  made  his  own  ;  and 
if  he  also  contracted  what  was  bad  in  it,  if  he 
cultivated  harmony  at  the  expense  of  melody,  he 
was  soon  in  a  way  to  remedy  that. 

2.  The  Italian  Opera  was  his  next  school.  In 
the  Opera  resulted  the  effort  of  music  to  escape 
the  fantastic  fetters  of  science  and  the  tedium  of 
the  church,  and  to  get  back  to  nature.  Popular 
melodies  sprang  up  like  wild  flowers  in  the  low 
places  and  by-paths  of  life.  They  were  an  un- 
written music.  The  ecclesiastical  composer  did 
not  recognize  them.  But  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  they  began  to  attract 
the  attention  of  persons  who  had  taste  and  feeling. 
As  to  the  old  church  music,  its  original  melody 
and  subject  matter  had  now  become  so  stationary 
and  lifeless,  (all  invention  being  bestowed  on 
curious  ways  of  harmonizing  it),  that  it  needed 
replenishment  from  the  genuine  sources,  the  care- 
less natural  melodies  of  the  heart.  The  popular 
airs  were  gathered  up,  and  written  out,  and  har- 
monized. And  Recitative,  or  singing  speech, 
which  had  the  double  charm,  (1)  of  natural  ex- 
pressiveness (its  rhythm  and  melody  irregularly 
varying  with  the  sentiment),  and  (2)  of  being 
supposed  to  be  the  very  same  idealized  and 
exalted  language  in  which  the  old  Greek  dramas 
were  recited,  came  into  notice  about  this  time, 
and  was  the  principal  feature  of  the  first  opera, 
performed  in  1600.  Between  this  date  and  the 
time  of  Handel,  operas  had  run  away  with  nearly 
all  the  musical  feeling  of  Italy.  Meanwhile,  too, 
the  powers  of  the  violin  had  been  somcwliat 
developed ;  for  then  Corelli  lived.  And  wherever 
the  violin  is  practised,  the  taste  for  free  and  grace- 
ful melody  necessarily  follows. 

From  the  deep  ecclesiastical  studies  of  Ger- 
many, then,  (varied  only  with  so  much  of  secular 
music  as  the  obije  and  some  few  wind  instruments 
furnished),  Handel  went  to  the  world's  great 
conservatory  of  natural  melody  and  pathos,  the 
Opera  of  Italy ;  from  learning  how  to  handle 
every  theme  with  masterly  power,  to  the  enrich- 
ing his  mind  with  new  themes;  from  delving 
amid  the  laws  and  exploring  the  thorough-bass  of 
Nature,  to  listening  and  answering  to  her  poesy. 
Strength  and  grace,  now,  alike  were  his.    He 


had  laid  a  solid  rock-ibundation  ;  but  it  was  over- 
spread with  a  rich  and  generous  soil,  in  which  all 
the  sweetest  flowers  sprang  quickly  up. 

3.  There  was  yet  a  third,  a  middle  style,  be- 
tween the  learned  church  style  and  the  natural 
and  almost  licentious  secular  music  :  and  on  this 
Handel,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  stood  by 
force  of  his  whole  inborn  character  and  genius. 
I  mean  the  Lutheran  Protestant  "  Choral ;"  the 
popular  sacred  music  ;  the  insurrection  of  nature 
against  science  in  the  church,  as  the  Opera  was 
nature  setting  up  for  herself  out  of  the  church. 
This  was  the  simplest,  though  the  gravest  of  all 
music.  It  did  not  discourse  of  the  personal  and 
temporary,  like  songs  and  operas,  but  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  universal  religious  sentiment.  It 
allowed  the  whole  congregation  to  sing,  in  solemn, 
long-drawn  notes ;  all  m  unison,  without  any  har- 
mony :  and  yet  the  vast  uproUing  cloud  of  sound, 
swelled  by  such  a  mass  of  voices,  saluting  the 
ear  from  difi'erent  distances,  and  swallowing  up 
its  own  echoes  and  reflections,  did  affect  the  ear 
like  harmony, — just  as  the  cloud  taking  the  sun 
at  different  angles  exhibits  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  A  Handel,  listening  to  this  mighty 
volume  of  sound,  would  scarcely  help  hearing 
tenor,  and  alto,  and  bass,  and  even  imagining 
florid  interwoven  melodies  playing  spontaneous 
accompaniment,  and  fugues  in  endless  chase  tra- 
versing the  whole  mass. 

Handel's  genius  was  essentially  popular.  He 
stood  on  the  middle  Protestant  ground  of  popular 
feeling.  He  did  not  confine  himself,  of  course, 
to  the  simple  form  of  the  "  Choral ;"  but  on  the 
basis  of  its  simple  spirit  he  built  his  art,  bo)TOw- 
ing,  on  either  side,  from  the  profoundly  learned, 
mystical  music  of  the  Cathedral,  and  from  the 
inventive  fire  of  the  secular  opera.  To  the  music 
of  the  popular  religious  sentiment  he  gave  the 
endless  metaphysical  vmfoldings  of  science,  and 
the  grace  and  unconstraint  of  nature.  Thus  he 
reconciled  religion,  science,  native  impulse,  all, 
in  his  art ;  and  produced  a  music  which  is  a  pro- 
phetic language,  a  language  of  that  innate  faith 
in  every  mind  v/hich  is  deeper  than  all  our  moods 
and  opinions,  the  faith,  namely,  that  all  shall  be 
reconciled ;  that  there  shall  be  no  secular,  no 
sacred,  but  all  good,  each  finding  its  joy  in  all. 
But  this  is  anticipating.  Handel  did  not  enter 
this  peculiar  province  which  Heaven  had  assigned 
him,  until  he  had  studied  long  in  the  schools  we 
have  described ;  no,  not  until  he  had  toiled  much 
longer,  in  a  false  position,  trying  to  succeed  in  a 
sphere  too  small  for  him.  I  mean  his  long  opera 
drudgery  in  England. 

His  life  in  England  before  he  composed  the 
"  Messiah  "  was  one  long  thirty  years  of  gigantic, 
unremitted  toil ;  during  which  time  he  produced 
about  forty  operas,  several  oratorios,  and  other 
music  without  end.  Pie  reigned  absolute  monarch 
in  England's  music  during  half  that  time,  and 
then  he  let  no  opposition  drive  him  from  the 
ground  ;  it  was  the  ground  itself  sank  under  him. 
It  was  Providence  itself  letting  him  down  upon 
the  solid  rock  foundation,  where  he  might  work 
with  all  his  own  true  strength.  Of  his  splendid 
triumphs  there  as  opera  conductor  and  composer, 
we  connot  speak.  Like  every  popular  favorite 
he  had  his  day  of  reverses.  His  lofty  spirit  could 
not  conform  to  the  caprices  and  ambitious  tastes 
of  the  singers  whom  he  had  to  manage,  and  whose 
quarrels  divided  the  nobility  into  rival  factions. 
For,  strange  to  say,  the  opera  dissension  was  made 
political  capital  of;  and  a  formidable  body  of 
nobility  conspired  to  break  up  Handel's  opera. 
He  made  head  against  the  tide  with  a  giant's 
vigor,  till  he  had  lost  all  his  earnings,  and  become 
diseased  in  body  and  in  mind.  Finally  one  arm 
was  paralyzed.  He  was  induced  to  leave  cares 
and  go  over  to  Aix  la  Chapelle  to  recruit  himself. 
He  made  summary  work  with  this  cure,  as  with 
everything.  He  sat  thrice  the  usual  time  over 
the  vapor  baths  ;  in  three  days  he  was  exciting 
crowds  to  rapture,  as  he  played_  like  an  angel  just 
descended,  on  the  organ  of  the  neighboring  church ; 
and  in  six  weeks  he  was  in  England  again,  com- 
posing operas  as  before.  This  was  in  1736.  He 
struggled  on  a  few  years  more,  but  all  in  vain ; 
the  day  had  passed.  The  whole  tide  bore  down 
against  him  ;  not  only  enemies  whom  he  was  too 


proud  to  conciliate,  but  popular  taste  itself.  In- 
deed, the  Opera  was  but  a  fashion,  and  never 
really  loved  in  England.  The  barren  senti- 
mentalities and  trivialities  of  the  Italian  opera 
were  no  field  for  him.  He  was  not  born,  like 
Gluck  and  Mozart,  to  bring  out  the  peculiar 
genius  of  that  sort  of  music.  He  was  reserved 
for  greater  work.  His  quarrel  with  the  singers 
was,  in  fact,  a  quarrel  with  the  Opera  itself,  a  con- 
tending against  his  own  chosen  position,  a  chafing 
against  the  wires  of  the  cage  to  which  he  clung 
with  mistaken  fondness.  He  discovered  it  while 
he  had  yet  strength  left  to  turn  the  dark  experi- 
ence to  account.  He  dropped  the  Opera,  and  took 
to  the  Oratorio.  He  had  wrought  so  like  a  Her- 
cules, for  the  love  of  it,  because  he  was  so  full. 
He  was  a  long  time  in  finding  himself  out.  The 
very  glow  of  healthy  activity  made  him  careless 
as  to  the  sphere  he  wrought  in.  Such  a  strong 
and  ready  engine  finds  its  way  unconsciously  in 
whatever  market  is  open  for  it.  He  was  all  this 
while  only  laboring  for  the  present ;  and  if  he 
created  any  imperishable  products,  if  he  lavished 
on  the  immediate  object  more  than  that  object 
was  worth,  it  was  quite  unconsciously.  Doubtless 
much  of  the  pure  ore  of  his  own  true  genius  long 
lay  buried  with  the  dusty  volumes,  the  forty 
folios,  of  his  forgotten  operas,  in  the  Royal 
Library.  Rich  mine  that,  with  all  its  rubbish ; 
and  busily  they  are  beginning  now  to  work  it. 

The  imperishable,  the  truly  inspired  songs  and 
recitatives,  scattered  through  the  operas,  will  soon 
be  separated  from  the  rest ;  the  part  which  be- 
longs to  Handel  and  to  eternity  will  be  separated 
from  that  which  belongs  to  the  days  of  George  II. 
and  the  opera,  and  added  to  the  classics  of  the 
art. 

We  cannot  help  remarking,  in  the  Handel  of 
those  days,  the  publicity  of  the  phenomenon.  He 
loved  the  light.  He  passed  his  life  in  the  eyes  of  all 
men.  But  there  was  not  a  particle  of  vanity  or 
morbid  ambition  in  this.  Calmly  he  took  his 
place  there,  and  stood  conspicuous,  because  it  u'as 
his  place.  He  never  courted  fortune  ;  she  came 
to  him.  His  genius,  we  have  said,  was  of  a  popu- 
lar nature.  It  was  for  "  old  Sebastian  Bach,"  his 
great  contemporary  (whom,  by  the  by,  he  never 
saw),  to  stay  at  home  in  a  small  German  town, 
and  toil  in  solitude,  producing  gigantic  works 
which  he  enjoyed  in  solitude  and  dedicated  to 
Art  for  Art's  sake.  Handel  was  made  to  sway 
the  minds  of  men.  Bach  was  a  mystic  in  music ; 
Handel,  the  eloquent  but  thoroughly  true  and 
honest  people's  man.  Bach's  writings  are  now 
brought  out  from  the  dust  of  antiquity,  like  the 
buried  leaves  of  a  Sybil ;  Handel  stood  forth  and 
prophesied  before  the  eyes  of  men. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  his 
greatest  works.  He  sank  in  the  Opera,  to  rise 
again  in  a  gloiy  which  that  could  not  give.  He 
had  already  written  several  Oratorios,  among 
others  his  "  Esther,"  "  Deborah,"  "  Alexander's 
Feast,"  and  recently  his  stupendous  "  Israel  in 
Egypt."  These  were  performed  in  the  theatres 
duiing  Lent,  when  operas  were  forbidden  ;  and 
as  they  required  no  expensive  scenery  and  decora- 
tions, he  Cuuld  not  do  better  than  address  himself 
henceforwai-d  altogether  to  the  pubhc  taste,  which 
had  declared  itself  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  his 
earlier  works  of  that  kind.  In  1741  he  composed 
the  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known — the 
highest  and  fullest  expression  of  his  soul,  possibly 
the  highest  product  of  musical  art,  his  "  Messiah." 
It  was  begun  and  finished  in  twenty-one  days ! 
History  has  no  other  instance  of  such  intense  and 
lightning-like  execution  in  any  department  of 
human  activity. 

We  have  not  time  to  continue  his  history.  He 
composed  Oratorios  till  his  death,  which  was  in 
1769,  making  him  seventy-five  years  old.  We 
only  pause  to  contemplate  two  pictures.  One  is 
Handel  in  the  full  tide  of  success  in  England — 
the  man  of  many  cares,  and  who  delighted  in 
many  cares,  directing  in  the  performance  of  his 
own  operas,  his  great  bag-wig  the  while  vibrating, 
as  it  is  said,  with  a  peculiar  motion  that  indicated 
his  satisfaction  and  told  the  spectators  when  all 
went  on  to  his  mind.  The  other  is  the  blind  old 
man,  led  forward  in  the  choir  to  make  his  obeisance 
to  an  audience  affected  to  tears,  before  he  sat 
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down  to  play  the  organ  in  his  own  oratorios. 
Then  look  at  any  picture  of  his  full-length  statue 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  recognize  in  his  com- 
manding form  the  like  colossal  proportions  of  his 
mind  and  character ;  calm,  and  steady,  and  cheer- 
ful, as  his  own  open,  placid  countenance. 

Let  us  now,  then,  approach  the  "  Messiah." 
Let  us  study  the  plant  in  the  full  flower.  Though 
not  unsurpassed  by  others  of  his  works  in  gran- 
deur of  execution ;  though  not,  like  "  Israel  in 
Egypt,"  one  vast  mountain-chain,  all  choruses ; 
yet,  for  its  blending  of  the  whole  variety — moun- 
tains, plains,  villages  and  streams — into  one  warm 
and  life-like  landscape  ;  for  poetic  unity,  for  the 
dignity  of  its  theme,  for  never-ending  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  carried  about,  as  it  is, 
like  thoughts  of  home  and  friends,  in  the  every- 
day, famihar  consciousness  of  so  many,  embalm- 
ing their  Christmas  associations,  interpreting,  to 
the  heart  if  not  to  the  head,  the  most  pregnant 
sentences  of  Scripture  ;  iu  fact,  expressing  all  the 
essential  juices  of  the  Gospels,  old  and  new,  into 
one  bright  cordial,  which  goes  straight  and  warm 
to  the  heart,  quickening  it  into  forgetfulness  of 
dry  dogmatics  and  the  stumbling-blocks  of  tradi- 
tion ;  for  these,  and  many  more  good  reasons,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  his  greatest  work. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  about  the  origin  of  this 
noble  work  there  are  several  theories.  Though 
but  a  century  old,  there  is  mist  and  uncertainty 
about  its  beginning,  as  if  it  were  some  old  Iliad. 
The  author  is  known,  the  date  of  its  appearance 
too ;  but  when  and  how  did  it  originate  in  him  ? 
the  date  and  manner  of  its  creation  ?  that  is  the 
question.  And  that  is  the  question  about  all 
great  works  of  genius.  A  certain  mysterious 
suddenness  marks  their  appearance;  they  are 
here,  all  fully  organized  and  animated,  to  com- 
mand our  admiration  ;  but  of  the  first  designs, 
the  study,  and  the  time  it  took  to  make  them  what 
they  are,  we  can  only  conjecture.  The  grand, 
however  near,  has  something  of  the  obscurity  of 
the  distant  and  antique. 

The  usual  account  is  this.  Finding  his  operas 
fail,  and  weary  with  such  trivial  work ;  feeling  that 
it  was  tune  now  to  do  something  more  worthy  of 
his  genius  and  more  befitting  his  years,  as  he  was 
gettnig  old;  having  always  been  of  a  religious 
turn ;  a  staunch  Lutheran  in  creed ;  well  read  in 
his  Bible ;  particularly  fond  of  the  Prophets  and 
of  St.  Paul ;  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  one 
pervading  theme  of  the  Scriptures,  the  fall  and 
redemption  of  man,  he  resolved  to  drai?  from  all 
the  resources  of  his  Art,  and  put  forth  all  his 
powers  to  make  an  eloquent  exposition  of  his 
faith,  in  music,  and  interpret  the  Bible  thus  to 
the  hearts  of  all  men.  In  such  a  work  he  would 
discard  the  words  and  inventions  of  men.  He 
would  draw  from  the  genuine  fount  of  Inspira- 
tion ;  trom  the  Scriptures  themselves  cull  out  the 
most  pregnant  sentences,  and  arrange  them  in  an 
epic  unity,  like  a  small  germ  in  which  the  whole 
tree  should  lie  hid,  needing  only  music  to  warm 
it  out  into  full  life.  The  story  goes,  that  an  Eng- 
lish Archbishop,  hearing  of  his  intention,  sent 
and  begged  him  to  "  wait  awhile,  and  he  would 
write  the  words  for  him."  But  Handel  replied 
indignantly,  "  Does  he  think  that  he  can  write 
better  than  prophets  and  apostles  full  of  the 
Iloly  Ghost  ?  or  that  I  have  not  read  and  loved 
my  Bible  as  well  as  he  ?  "  So  he  chose  for  him- 
self such  sentences  as  he  wanted ;  and,  having 
set  them  in  due  order,  till  they  filled  out  the 
circle  of  his  thought,  began  at  the  beginning  and 
turned  it  into  music. 

So  far  as  this  is  historical  fact,  it  is  well.  But 
then  in  the  main  point,  namely  as  regards  its 
being  a  work  of  deliberate  design  on  the  part  of 
Handel,  it  evidently  is,  and  could  only  be  con- 
jectural. If  it  was,  it  is  an  exception  to  almost 
all  great  works  of  genius,  which  are  not  made  to 
order,  or  from  set  purpose,  but  come  sponta- 
neously. Heaven  knows  how  —  grmv  with  the 
growth  of  the  man  himself. 

Far  lovelier  to  the  imagination  is  the  theory 
which  supposes  the  "  Messiah  "  the  result  of  slow, 
successive  accretions ;  or  rather,  that  it  had  a 
fragmentary  and  accidental  origin ;  that  he  had 
long  carried  about  iu  his  head  the  independent 


parts  of  it,  till  finally,  in  one  glowing  hour  of 
genius,  they  were  all  fused  into  one  perfect  whole 
to  the  surprise  of  himself  as  of  every  one. 
This  makes  it  seem  more  as  if  the  design  lay  in 
the  eternal  counsels  of  Fate  and  God — as  if  the 
work  was  the  culminating  flower  or  fruit  of  the 
man's  whole  nature,  and  not  the  arbitrary  manu- 
fiicture  of  his  will.  This  is  stated  by  Zelter,  per- 
haps the  first  of  musical  critics,  in  a  letter  to 
Goethe. 

It  is  enough  to  mention  these  opinions.  We 
proceed  to  examine  the  work  itself.  The  main 
theme,  which  forms  the  nucleus  and  body  of  the 
Oratorio,  is  certainly  the  middle  portion  of  it, 
which  relates  to  the  sufierings  of  Jesus  upon 
earth,  and  which,  taken  by  itself,  is  only  another 
specimen  of  a  form  of  composition  so  common 
among  the  early  Church  composers,  called  the 
Passion.  Though  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  in  length,  yet  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
hearer  it  occupies  more  than  all  the  rest ;  for  it  is 
deeper  and  darker,  so  that  we  feel  our  way 
through  it,  and  count  the  moments,  and  weigh 
each  thought,  and  think  not  only  of  what  we  are 
now  hearing,  not  only  of  "  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time,"  but  also  of  "  the  glory  which  is  to 
be  revealed,"  while  at  the  same  time  we  look 
back  upon  that  bright  morning  of  promise,  suc- 
ceeded by  this  cloudy  day.  Swiftly  fled  the 
fond  childlike  anticipations  of  the  first  part,  with 
its  vision  of  shepherds,  and  starlight,  and  angels 
announcing  the  birth.  Swiftly,  too,  without 
sense  of  time,  we  are  buoyed  up  on  those  Halle- 
lujahs and  Songs  of  Immortality  which  follow.  It 
was  the  wisdom  of  Art,  thus  to  spend  more  words 
and  notes  upon  the  introduction  and  the  close, 
diff"use  in  its  treatment  of  the  illuminated  edges 
of  the  cloud,  brief,  condensed,  and  suggestive  in 
painting  its  opaque  body,  on  whose  surface  all 
this  beauty  plays. 

Such,  then,  is  the  unity  of  the  work.  Such 
the  way  in  which  it  is  all  evolved  from  the  cen- 
tral theme,  or  "  Passion."  Life  is  often  com- 
pared to  a  day.  So  also  the  "  Messiah,"  which 
represents  the  whole  stoiy  of  life,  its  hopes,  its 
toils,  its  everlasting  results,  embodied  in  the  fife 
of  Jesus,  may  be  said  to  correspond  with  the  di- 
visions of  the  day.  On  the  dull  and  restless 
night  of  the  overture  breaks  the  red  dawn  of 
prophecy;  "  Comfort  ye,  my  people."  The  wear 
and  tear,  the  fruitful  weariness  and  woe  of  busy 
day-time,  answers  to  the  "  Passion."  Calm,  crys- 
tal light  from  the  red  west  at  sunset, — the  pure 
crescent  of  a  new  moon  above,  and  the  friendly 
stars  still  brightening,  whispering  faith,  and  wak- 
ing a  love  which  cannot  think  of  death, — is  the 
fit  scenery  of  the  sentiment  that  follows :  "  / 
hioio  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  !" 

And  now  let  us  try  to  do  some  justice  in  de- 
tail to  our  memory  of  this  never  to  be  forgotten 
music,  tracing  its  songs  and  choruses  along  in 
order,  and  lingering  as  long  as  we  dare  in  each 
favorite  spot ;  a  pleasant  task,  of  which  the  hard- 
est part  will  be  the  self-denial  of  having  to  pass 
rudely  by  many  a  beauty,  if  we  would  get 
through  within  any  reasonable  space. 

Each  part,  beautiful  as  it  is  singly,  must  be 
understood  and  appreciated  in  its  membership  to 
the  great  whole.  The  overture,  (a  critic  sug- 
gests,) is  purposely  dull.  First,  a  slow  move- 
ment in  a  minor  key,  significant  of  nothing  but 
emptiness  and  weariness ;  then  a  quick,  nervous 
fugue,  a  struggling  as  of  many  forces  to  disen- 
gage themselves  and  find  relief;  each,  however, 
set  against  the  other;  a  strife  which  ends  in 
nothing;  a  helpless,  hopeless,  passionate  impa- 
tience. This  is  the  night  of  sinful  and  suffering 
humanity,  and  is  the  background  on  which  the 
radiant  form  of  Prophecy  alights.  The  strug- 
gling fugue  subsides,  and  remains  in  the  imagina- 
tion a  night-mare  which  must  be  shaken  off",  a 
discord  which  cries  for  solution.  The  fever  is  at 
the  crisis ;  relief  must  soon  come,  if  at  all. 

And  now  steal  in  those  fresh,  Spring-hke  notes, 
from  the  instruments,  in  the  major  of  the  key 
(which  happens  to  be  that  warmest  and  sunniest 
of  all  the  keys,  E  major, — the  same  in  which  the 
sunny  Haydn  so  delighted,  the  same  in  which  he 
wrote  the  sunrise  symphony  in  his  "  Creation.") 
and  a  clear,  consoling,  manly   voice  is  heard : 


"  Comfort  ye,  my  people ,  speak  ye  comfortably  to 
Jerusalem,  for  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  her 
iniquity  is  pardoned ;"  and  rising  to  a  tone  of 
more  eloquent  and  authoritative  assurance  adds  : 
The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness : 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord."  But  observe, 
the  music  here  is  not  dramatic.  It  does  not  im- 
personate the  prophet  and  the  voice  in  the  wild- 
erness ;  it  hears  them ;  or  remembers  them  and 
muses  on  them.  It  is  Israel  with  a  heavy  heart, 
when  her  need  is  the  sorest,  bethinking  herself 
of  her  prophets  and  her  precious  holy  sentences. 
And  in  this  musing  mood  how  naturally  comes  up 
the  memory  of  other  sentences,  more  minutely 
figurative,  the  "  dear  images  "  (as  Rochlitz  says,) 
which  are  dwelt  upon  and  imitated  in  the  song  : 
"  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain 
and  hill  made  low  ;  the  crooked  straight,  and  the 
rough  places  plain ; "  a  species  of  imitation  so 
literal  and  out  of  the  province  of  true  art,  that  it 
would  require  excuse  in  any  other  case,  where 
feeling  did  not  justify  the  fondling  over  trifles. 
And  now  comes  the  fugued  chorus  of  joy,  leap- 
ing forth  as  if  it  could  not  contain  itself.  The 
first  phrase,  "  A7id  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  is 
begun  by  the  alto,  and  then  immediately  resound- 
ed in  all  the  parts  ;  then  a  second  phrase,  "  shall 
be  revealed,"  with  a  more  flowing  rhythm,  starts 
with  the  tenor,  is  pursued  by  the  bass,  then  the 
alto,  then  the  soprano,  till  all  are  whirled  away 
in  a  swift  and  graceful  play  of  hide-and-seek ; 
and  again  a  third  phrase,  begun  and  repeated  in 
the  same  way,  on  the  words,  "  And  all  flesh  shall 
see  it  together,"  comes  in  to  increase  the  harmo- 
nious confusion.  And  so,  buoyantly,  wave  upon 
wave  rolls  in  and  falls  back  upon  others  coming 
after,  while  the  bass,  in  long  loud  notes — holding 
upon  the  words,  "  For  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it " — seems  like  the  boundless  reservoir  of 
Ocean  behind  all. 

This  completes  the  first  sketch,  or  introduction 
of  the  Oratorio.  It  is  all  fresh  and  Spring-like, 
and  full  of  what  is  now  given  in  more  detail. 

A  bass  voice  recites  the  words  :  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord:  Yet  once  a  little  while,  and  I  will  shake 
the  earth,  Sfc and  the  desire  of  all  na- 
tions shall  come,"  &c.  But  the  confidence  in- 
spired by  these  words  yields  to  a  momentary  mis- 
gi^dng  in  that  most  beautiful  bass  song,  in  the 
minor,  ^^  But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  com- 
ing ;  "  which  rises  to  wild  terror  at  the  thought : 
"  For  he  is  like  a  refiner's  fire."  Then  begins  a 
single  high  voice  in  a  musing,  half  involuntary 
tone,  as  if  struck  with  the  thought  that  there  is 
hope  in  the  words,  '■'■And  he  shall  purify,"  and 
then  again,  more  confidently  and  with  a  prolonged 
and  florid  melody,  "  And  he  shall  purify  the  sons 
of  Levi."  The  bass  takes  up  the  suggestion,  and 
one  part  after  another,  till  all  grow  enthusiast  c 
with  the  thought,  and  the  kindling  fugue  becomes 
one  blended,  heavenward  soaring  flame;  when 
all  the  voices  unite,  "  That  they  may  offer  unto 
the  Lord  an  offering  of  righteousness."  The 
chorus  dies  away  ;  and  again  we  are  introduced 
into  the  solitude  of  the  believing  heart,  feeding 
upon  its  delicious  secret,  the  hopes  of  prophecy. 
The  deep,  tender,  full-hearted,  innocent  contralto 
sings  over  to  itself  the  promise :  "  Behold,  a  vir- 
gin shall  conceive,"  and  then  gives  way  (like  a 
child  talking  to  herself,  so  in  earnest  \vith  her 
own  sweet  thoughts,  that  she  forgets  she  is  alone) 
to  a  rapturous,  ever  varied,  fondly  repeated 
melody :  "  0  thou  that  tellest  glad  tidings  to 
Zion,"  &c.,  so  steeped  in  feeling!  so  heavily 
drooping  with  excess  of  love,  and  faith,  and  pie- 
tv !  so  confident  of  the  sympathy  of  all  and  every- 
thing! so  much  so,  that  all  the  sweetness  and 
majesty  of  the  skies  seem  to  blend  in  it  with  the 
accompaniments !  Trustful,  happy  child,  to 
whose  devout  thought  it  is  all  smiles  and  sun- 
shine, even  in  the  midst  of  darkness!  When 
she  reaches  the  words,  "  And  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  has  risen  upon  thee,"  the  accompaniments 
cease,  and  the  voice  sinks  slowly  down,  as  in  a 
swoon  of  delight,  through  almost  an  octave,  and 
there  our  souls  hang  poised  in  the  magical  sphere 
of  the  flat  seventh,  when  all  manner  of  sweet 
dreamy  "imaginations,  "  children  of  the  air,"  swim 
up  round  us  in  figures  of  the  violins,  and  seem 
to   balance  themselves  upon  our  shoulders,  and 
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cling  round  our  necks.  And  now  from  this  bliss- 
ful inner  world  of  faith,  from  the  holy  recesses  of 
the  pious  heart,  we  are  led  by  a  descriptive  bass 
recitative  to  the  world  without;  "For  behold, 
darkness  shall  cover  the  earth."  But  to  us,  pre- 
pared as  we  have  been,  it  is  a  darkness  big  with 
expectation ;  and  wondrously  the  music  swells 
and  brightens  with  the  words,  "  But  the  Lord 
shall  arise,  and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy 
light,"  &c.  And  in  the  song  that  follows,  we  see 
the  people  groping  their  way  in  darkness — dark- 
ness without  and  within.  Here  is  no  fine  shad- 
ing ;  no  harmony  of  colors ;  for  there  is  no  light 
to  see  by ;  the  harmony  is  all  absorbed  into  dark 
unison;  we  feel  our  way  along;  the  rhythm,  the 
movement  alone  intimates  what  is  passing  in  the 
dark ;  in  stately,  gloomy  octaves,  voice  and  in- 
struments move  on  together. 

Enough  of  these  visions  !  the  mind  is  over-full 
and  must  find  vent.  We  are  come  to  another  of 
those  grand  halting-places,  where  the  gathering 
crowd  of  thoughts,  as  they  hurry  on  towards  the 
consummation,  must  pause,  as  it  were,  and  turn 
round  and  shout;  another  of  those  mighty  cho- 
ruses, each  mightier  than  ths  last,  which  seem  to 
sum  up  all  that  goes  before,  and  measure  the  pro- 
gress of  the  piece  ;  or  shall  we  call  them  period- 
ical inundations,  in  which  the  silent  depths  of 
emotion  and  enthusiasm,  which  have  been  all  this 
while  secretly  feeding  the  springs  of  the  heart, 
rise  and  testify  their  fulness  ?  It  is  the  chorus : 
"  Unto  us  a  child  is  born  !  "  Zelter  says  that  in 
the  original  it  was  not  intended  to  come  In  vmtil 
after  the  "  Annunciation."  "  After  the  shep- 
herds," he  says,  "  have  heard  the  words  of  the 
angel  in  the  field  by  night,  and  recovered  from 
the  terror,  one  party  begins :  '  Unto  us  a  child  is 
born,'  and  toys  innocently  with  the  thought ;  then 
follows  another  in  the  same  way  ;  then  the  third, 
then  the  fourth,  till  at  the  words,  '  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,'  &c.,  all  unite  :  the  flocks  of  the  field, 
the  hosts  of  stars  of  the  whole  heavens,  all  awake 
and  stir  with  life  and  gladness."  But  in  Mozart's 
arrangement,  which  is  always  used,  this  chorus, 
(for  what  reason  I  cannot  tell,)  comes  first.  I 
could  not  describe  it  better  than  in  the  words  of 
Rochlitz :  — 

"  Six — not  more  than  six  measures  of  Sitomel  (instru- 
mental sympliony)  contain  at  tlie  outset  all  the  musical 
ideas,  of  whicii  this  very  long  chorus  is  woven,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  one,  which  Handel,  for  a  good  rea- 
son (as  we  shall  soon  hear),  could  not  betray  till  its  time 
came.  These  ideas  are  here  plainly^  but  powerfully 
stated.  They  ai'e  so  characteristic  and  expressive,  that 
I  have  never  yet  been  to  a  performance,  without  remark- 
ing, how  every  face,  however  serious  and  clouded  over 
during  the  last  passage,  brightened  up  at  the  first  sound 
of  the  instruments,  before  a  single  voice  began.  The 
soprano  voice  begins  alone,  in  the  principal  theme  of  the 
music,  announcing  the  glad  tidings,  '  Unto  W5  a  child  is 
born,  a  son  is  given,'  while  the  instruments  alternating 
with  a  second  thought  play  on  softly  by  themselves. 
Then  the  tenor  takes  up  the  same  words  with  the  same 
melody ;  but  before  it  has  half  announced  the  message, 
the  first,  as  if  it  could  not  contain  itself,  falls  in  again 
with  the  same  tones,  and  can'ies  it  out  with  more  spirit 
(while  the  tenor  finishes)  and  with  a  richer  figure  (the 
third  musical  idea),  in  which  joyous  movement  the  in- 
struments are  almost  hushed.  Now  the  alto  takes  up 
the  words  to  the  first  melody ;  that  is  interrupted  by  the 
bass,  as  the  tenor  was  by  the  soprano;  till  the  tenor, 
without  instruments  (except  the  continued  bass),  and  iii 
majestic  solemn  style,  adds :  'And  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulders : '  the  others,  as  if  timid,  merely  say  it 
over  after;  especially  the  vocal  bass,  slowly  and  statelily 
coming  up  from  the  deep,  as  if  thinking  and  doubting 
still.  Then  all,  as  if  by  inspiration,  suddenly  exclaim, 
'And  his  name  shall  be  called  Wo^eeful,  Counsellor, 
THE  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  Prince 
OF  Peace;'  and  with  that  word  '  Wonderful!  '  all  the 
fullness  of  the  choir  and  of  the  orchestra,  hitherto  kept 
back,  rushes  together  like  many  mountain  torrents  into 
one  flood,  and  all  souls  bow  entranced  before  the  power 
of  this  single  accord,  which  Handel  could  not  betray 
before,  that  it  might  surprise.  The  voices  and  instru- 
ments all  together  (except  tlie  ti-umpets  and  drums,  re- 
served for  still  greater  use),  simply  exclaim  one  of  those 
lofty  names — pause  awhile,  that  it  may  have  time  to 
echo  far  and  wide — and  then  exclaim  another,  still  in 
the  same  chord,  and  pause  again,  and  another,  and  so  on 
— while  the  violins  take  up  that  first  joyous  figure  of  the 
soprano,  soar  up  into  the  sky  tMth  it,  and  there  in  war- 
bling lliirds  bind  those  single  exclamations  together. 
Handel  in  this  chorus  works  over  these  same  ideas,  in 
essentially  the  same  manner,  and  yet  with  the  greatest 
variety,  twice  more;  till  all  the  voices,  and  all  the  in- 
struments, and  all  the  ideas  unite  at  length,  and  at  the 
climax  of  their  inspiration  proclaim  the  whole  glad 
tidings  yet  again.    A  ritomel  plays  over  once  more  the 


principal  themes,  and  lets  the  soul  down  gently  and 
gradually  from  the  ever-gaining  and  by  this  time  too 
intense  excitement." 

And  now  comes  the  Christmas  spectacle  of  the 
Nativity,  an  exquisite  piece  of  picture  music. 
It  has  been  well  likened  to  one  of  those  altar- 
pieces  by  the  old  painters  on  the  same  subject, 
exceedingly  simple  in  its  means,  yet  beautiful 
and  full  of  feeling.  First  is  the  "  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony," a  Siciliano  movement,  soft  and  flowing, 
confined  to  a  very  few  of  the  simpest  chords,  the 
melody  flowing  in  thirds  (that  first  harmony 
which  natural,  untaught  singers  discover  for 
themselves,)  and  all  by  the  few  unaided  stringed 
instruments,  which  form  the  heart  of  the  orches- 
tra. To  these  Mozart  has  added  flutes,  and  the 
efiect  is  an  all-pervading  streaming  up  of  sweet- 
est sounds,  as  if  they  exhaled  from  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  from  all  the  pores  of  the  earth. 
The  air  teems  with  melody  "  smoothing  the  raven 
down  of  darkness  till  it  smiles."  As  Zelter  says 
"  you  feel  the  starlight."  This  forms  the  over- 
ture. 

Then  comes  the  recitative,  "  There  were  Shep- 
herds abiding  in  the  f  elds."  &c.  Then  there  is  a 
waving  of  wings  in  the  air,  nearer  and  nearer,  as 
the  approach  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  is  recited ; 
and  then  a  clear,  crystal,  bell-toned  voice,  calm 
and  without  passion,  announces  the  birth  of  the 
Saviors  to  the  shepherds ;  and  the  violins  fill  the 
air  full  of  wings  at  the  words ;  "  Suddenly  there 
was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host."  In  the  song  of  the  angels,  which  is  com- 
posed of  high  and  silvery  chords,  there  is  exqui- 
site mus;c,  such  as  only  floats  down  in  our  thoughts 
on  a  clear  night  in  the  skies,  when  the  boundless 
firmament  above  mirrors  the  spiritual  firmament 
within,  and  nature  and  we  are  one  thought.  At 
the  words,  "Peace  on  earth  ! "  proclaimed  in  long 
full  tones,  there  is  a  pause  while  the  echo  rolls 
away  amid  short,  full,  measured  pnlses  of  the  in- 
struments, which  seems  like  the  throbbing  of  all 
nature's  sympathetic  joy.  And  playfully  are  the 
words  passed  about  among  the  multitudinous  voices 
in  the  air,  in  broken  fugue,  "  Good  will  towards 
man." 

This  scenic  interlude,  or  play  within  play,  over, 
the  grand  business  of  tlie  Oratorio  proceeds ; 
namely,  contemplation  and  celebration  of  the 
great  event  with  all  its  consequences.  A  soprano 
voice  soars  up  like  a  lark  into  the  blue  of  heaven, 
and  pours  down  floods  of  rapturous,  flowery  mel- 
odies in  the  song :  "  Rejoice  greatly,  0  daughter 
of  Zion  !  " — Joy  uncontainable — that  cannot  fly 
high  enough,  in  the  very  excess  of  its  joyfulness, 
feeling  more  than  ever  the  chains  of  earth,  so 
that  in  despair  of  utterance  it  yields  at  last  to  a 
sweet  melancholy,  and  sinks  so  full  of  feeling  in 
the  solemn,  almost  condoling  passage  :  "  He  is  the 
righteous  Savior."  Then  follows:  "  The  eyes  of 
blind  shall  be  opened,"  &c.,  and  that  most  heaven- 
ly air  (again  in  the  pastoral  Siciliano  rhythm) 
"  He  shall  feed  his  flocks,"  &c.,  so  full  of  conso- 
lation, inspiring  one  with  that  holy  sweet  content, 
which  sermons  only  make  us  feel  the  want  of. 
Some  one  said  of  it,  "  God  grant  that  this  song 
may  float  before  my  mind,  when  I  rest  upon  my 
death-bed.  Gladly  must  the  eyes  close  upon  all 
that  is  left  behind  and  that  was  dear  to  the  heart, 
in  the  fulness  of  such  hope."  Then  comes  the 
chorus :  "  His  yoke  is  easy,"  &c. 

This  closes  the  first  part.  It  is  refreshing  and 
elevating  to  stand  right  within  the  roar  and  spray 
of  Niagara,  if  one  can  tarry  long,  and  dwell  at 
leisure  on  its  various  views  and  features.  But  to 
hurry  rapidly  by,  with  the  hope  of  seeing  and 
doing  justice  to  it  all  in  a  given  time,  only  irri- 
tates and  dissipates  the  mind.  There  is  a  bend  in 
the  river,  three  miles  below,  where  one  sees  the 
whole  in  the  distance,  and  comprehends  it  easily, 
in  all  its  beauty,  if  not  in  its  sublimity.  In  this 
way  we  shall  be  obliged  to  treat  the  remainder  of 
this  Niagara  of  oratorios, — to  stand  further  oiT, 
and  give  but  a  general,  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
other  parts. 

The  second  portion,  consisting  of  some  dozen 
choruses  and  airs,  describes  the  Passion,  and  con- 
stitutes, as  we  said,  the  bodj'  of  the  piece.  For  it 
is  "  the  divine  depths  of  sorrow,"  out  of  which 
the  whole  mysterious  work  of  redemption  is  per- 


fected. The  music  grows  very  deep  here.  You 
are  reminded  of  the  earnest  business  of  life,  of  the 
serious  price,  the  toil  and  study  and  long-suffering, 
by  which  all  good  must  be  earned.  You  no  longer 
delight  in  the  gay  flowers  and  gems  of  countless 
forms  of  beauty  which  strew  life's  surface,  gleam- 
ing in  the  sun ;  you  are  led  down  into  the  dark 
laboratory  where,  amid  pain,  privation  and 
patience,  these  beauteous  results  are  prepared. 
Most  perfect  type  of  this  universal  fact  in  human 
life  was  the  suffering  of  Jesus.  The  first  chorus, 
"  Beliold  tiie  Lamb  0/  God,"  with  its  dark  minor 
chords,  brings  threatening  clouds  over  us,  which 
hang  so  low,  as  almost  to  suffocate ;  we  are 
weighed  down  with  intensity  of  gloom.  Its 
rhythm,  too,  is  that  of  the  great  restless  heaving 
ocean,  each  swell  thundering  on  the  shore  with 
a  more  ominous  sound.  This  chorus  is  not  so 
much  the  voice  of  the  multitude ;  it  is  not  as  if 
you  heard  persons  singing ;  but  rather  as  if  you 
saw  them  looking  each  other  in  the  face  in  the 
stony  silence  of  stifled  woe.  It  is  rather  a  descrip- 
tive symphony,  performed  by  a  great  choir  of 
voices,  instead  of  instruments,  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater  mass  of  sound ;  a  sort  of  vocal  overture. 
And  now  comes  the  sweet  relief  of  tears ;  now 
grief  finds  a  voice  in  that  most  pathetic  song  ever 
written :  "  He  ivas  despised  and  rejected."  It  is 
said  that  a  friend,  calling  upon  Handel  while  in 
the  act  of  setting  these  pathetic  words,  found  him 
actually  sobbing.  We  must  pass  over  the  choruses 
and  songs,  which  describe  his  persecution  and  the 
taunts  of'  the  multitude,  only  casting  behind  one 
lingering  look  of  awe  and  admiration  upon  the 
sainted  form  who  rises  before  us,  mild,  majestic, 
eloquently  silent,  as  we  hear  the  recitative:  "  TJiy 
rebuJce  hath  broken  his  heart:"  and  "Behold  and 
see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  his  sorrow." 
It  is  the  apotheosis  of  grief  The  whole  part 
Zelter  characterizes  thus :  "  Suffering  and  death : 
brief,  but  not  crowded ;  great,  still,  affecting ;  no 
torments,  no  crucifying,  and  that  sort  of  thing ; 
the  sorrow  of  the  just  over  the  degradation  of 
the  good  and  beautiful." 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  however,  without  re- 
marking upon  the  singular  chorus :  "  All  zve  like 
sheep  have  gone  astray,"  whose  wild,  mirthful, 
almost  comic  style,  breaking  in  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  sadness,  has  puzzled  many  critics.  The 
most  of  an  apology  wliich  Rochlitz  has  been  able 
to  make  for  it,  is  to  suppose  it  necessary  for  va- 
riety. But  genius  never  stoops  to  so  low  a  rea- 
son. The  smallest  part  of  its  work- stands  by  the 
like  inward  necessity  with  the  greatest,  with  the 
whole.  To  me  this  chorus  does  not  seem  to 
break  the  moral  and  poetic  unity  of  the  work, 
but  rather  to  strengthen  and  complete  it.  The 
tramping,  truant,  reckless  motion  with  which  it 
sets  out,  the  voices  running  away  in  all  directions, 
each  with  a  phrase :  "  We  have  turned,"  and 
"  every  one  to  his  own  way," — th'is  is  but  sin  glo- 
rying in  its  shame,  and  making  the  most  of  its 
hard  case  by  getting  up  a  little  alcoholic  exhilar- 
ation for  the  time.  But  the  weight  of  the  chorus 
lies  not  here.  This  is  but  the  introduction  and 
preparation  by  contrast  for  the  main  theme  which 
follows.  With  what  unerring  fatality  all  this 
drunken  furor  subsides  into  reflection  on  the 
dread,  retributive,  other  side  of  the  matter,  in 
the  profoundly  solemn  adagio  at  the  close :  "  And 
the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 

We  must  not  stop  to  notice  the  many  admira- 
ble things  in  the  third  part,  which,  beginning 
with  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  the  great 
chorus,  "  Lift  tip  your  heads,  0  ye  gates,"  (form- 
ing a  finale  to  all  this  last),  goes  on  to  celebrate 
the  fruits  of  his  death,  and  describe  the  sending 
forth  of  preachers,  and  the  triumphant  conflict 
of  the  Word  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  This 
part,  too,  has  its  grand  finale.  Enthusiasm  has 
reached  the  acme,  and  breaks  forth  in  the  cele- 
brated "  Hallelujah  Chorus."  Handel  confessed, 
in  his  later  years,  that  when  he  composed  this 
chorus  "  he  knew  not  whether  he  was  in  the  body 
or  out  of  the  body."  The  simplicity  and  gran- 
deur of  its  massive  structure,  and  the  universality 
of  its  sentiment,  make  it  one  of  those  works 
which  never  can  be  represented  on  too  vast  a 
scale.  No  multitude  of  voices  can  overdo  it. 
There  is  no  bloating  or  exaggerating,  by  any 
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representation,  these  great  granite  ranges  in  the 
world  of  musical  art.  In  England,  their  tradi- 
tional associations  with  the  "  Hallelujah  Chorus," 
as  performed  at  the  great  commemoration  of 
Handel  in  Westminister  Abbey,  form  a  part  of 
the  national  treasure.  Dr.  Burney  closes  his  ac- 
count of  it  thus : 

"Dante,  in  his  '  Paradiso,'  imagines  nine  circles,  or 
choirs  of  cherubs,  seraphs,  patriarchs,  prophets,  martyrs, 
saints,  angels,  and  archangels,  who,  with  hand  and  voice, 
are  eternally  praising  and  glorifying  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, whom  he  places  in  the  centre,  taking  the  idea  from 
the  '  Te  Deuji  laudamus.'  Now,  as  the  orchestra  in 
Westminster  Abbey  seemed  to  ascend  into  the  clouds, 
and  unite  with  the  saints  and  martyrs  represented  on  the 
painted  glass  in  the  west  window,  which  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  continuation  of  the  orchestra,  I  could 
hardly  refrain,  during  the  performance  of  the  '  Allelu- 
jah,'  to  imagine  that  this  orchestra,  so  admirably  con- 
structed, filled  and  employed,  was  a  point  or  segment  of 
one  of  those  celestial  circles.  And  perhaps  no  band  of 
mortal  musicians  ever  exhibited  a  more  respectable  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  or  afforded  a  more  estatic  and  af- 
fecting sound  to  the  ear  than  this. 

" '  So  sang  they,  and  the  empyrean  rang 
With  allelujahs.'  " 

The  last  part  celebrates  the  gi-eat  doctrine  of 
immortality,  opening  with  the  song,  "  I  knoio  that 
my  Redeemer  livelh,"  which  it  is  well  that  we 
must  hurry  over,  for  no  words  are  worthy  of  it. 
Who  is  not  a  believer  while  he  gives  himself  up 
to  that  song  ?  And  who  soon  forgets  il  ?  In  the 
doubts  and  fears  of  weaker  moments,  that  will 
surely  come  to  thee,  recall  its  heavenly  sound,  and 
wait  in  peace  till  thou  shalt  be  thyself  agam  ! 

One  thing  here  we  would  remark.  What  a 
mystery  is  this  matter  of  the  l-eys  in  music ! 
Each  seems  a  separate  sphere  or  element.  Here 
we  are  again  in  the  clear,  blue,  sunny,  upper  air 
of  E  major,  the  heaven  of  prophecy,  where  those 
first  tones  of  hope  came  upon  us  in  "  Comfort  ye, 
my  people."  Then  it  was  sweet  dependence  on 
a  heavenly  promise  ;  now  it  is  the  very  sense  and 
inward  realization  of  Immortality,  "for  now  is 
Christ  risen."  It  is  too  much  to  feel :  too  much 
for  a  poor  child  of  circumstances ;  the  miracle 
and  glory  of  it  must  be  celebrated  in  the  thrilling 
trumpet-song,  "  Behold  I  tell  you  a  mijstery." 

And  what  can  we  say  of  the  ti'iple  accumula- 
tion of  choruses  at  the  end  ?  First,  "  Worthy  the 
iamJ,"  then,  '■'■  Blessing  and  honor  be  unto  him," 
which,  if  not  more  sublime,  are  at  least  more 
elaborate  than  the  "Hallelujah;"  and  then, 
when  the  hearer  thinks  there  can  be  no  more, 
the  vocal  torrent  bursts  the  shackles  of  words, 
and  on  the  two  syllables  of  "  Amen"  revels  with 
all  the  freedom  of  an  orchestra  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  Fugues. 

[Conclusion  next  week.] 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   K'o.  XIII. 

New  York,  Sec.  10.  I  translate  the  following  notice 
of  a  concert  from  the  Beobachter  am  Ohio  of  Sunday, 
Dec.  5.  This  is  a  German  paper  published  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

"  Whoever  was  present  last  Sunday  evening  at  the 
Sacred  Concert  in  the  Apollo  Hall,  will  certainly  not  fail 
to  be  present  on  this  (Sunday)  evening.  The  violin 
solos  of  the  young  virtuoso,  Herr  Anton  Zoller  alone  are 
suflicient  to  chain  an  audience.  As  we  hear,  he  will 
perform  Ernst's  '  Carnival.'  His  brother,  Geoi-ge  Zoller, 
will  perform  variations  by  Liszt  on  the  piano.  The 
theatrical  corps  .will  not  fail  to  do  their  part,  and  will 
distinguish  themselves,  especially  Herr  Adlersberg,  by 
the  declamation  of  des  Glodcenr/usses  zu  Breslau  (the 
Casting  of  the  Bell  at  Breslau);  aud  Herr  Hermann  by 
the  production  of  several  new  songs. 

Sacred,  very ! 

Dec.  17.  A  correspondent  of  Uie  Boston  Journal  writes 
from  "  t'  other  side," 

"  You  know  everybody  sings  in  Germany  (except  me,) 
and  in  one  of  these  venerable  Gothic  buildings,  one  is 
filled  with  emotion  to  see  the  whole  congregation  rising 
as  by  one  impulse,  and  singing  an  old  hymn  which  per- 
haps Luther  wrote — when  perhaps  in  that  very  church 
Luther  had  often  preached.  The  organs,  of  course,  are 
the  finest,  and  the  arches  and  every  part  of  the  edifice 
will  be  filled  with  melody." 

What  an  ear  for  music  that  correspondent  must  have ! 
Dec.  18.    A  foreign  Journal  brings  a  new  instance  of 
V     the  skill  with  which  the  princes  of  the  Austrian  Imperial 
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house  excite  the  affection  of  the  people,— one  that  is 
worth  translating  : 

The  archduke,  Francis  Charles,  spent  some  time  at 
the  baths  of  Ischl  during  the  summer  of  1849,  and  re- 
ceived a  serenade  one  evening  from  the  Band  of  the  Ischl 
National  Guard.  One  of  the  pieces  performed  pleased 
him  so  much  that  he  sent  to  have  it  repeated.  During 
its  repetition,  the  chamberlain  of  the  Archduke,  a  certain 
Count  Wurmbrand,  came  out  and  ordered  the  musicians 
in  an  angry  tone,  to  cease  playing.  "  His  Imperial  High- 
ness," added  the  Count,  "  does  not  like  this  everlasting 
tooling,  and  for  my  part  it  is  enough  for  me  to  cast  my 
eye  upon  this  blue-coated  rabble.,'  The  musicians  of 
course  withdrew  in  a  rage,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
people  was  such  that  they  talked  of  breaking  the  Arch- 
duke's windows,  giving  him  a  cvlaihumpian  serenade, 
&c.  The  principal  physician  of  the  place  succeeded  in 
quieting  the  people,  by  the  promise  of  visiting  the  Arch- 
duke at  the  head  of  a  committee  the  nest  day.  The 
committee  went,  and  was  received  with  great  politeness 
by  his  Highness,  who  was  astonished  and  enraged  at 
learning  the  object  of  the  visit.  The  chamberlain  was  at 
once  called,  and  received  a  strong  rebuke  for  his  false 
and  impolite  speech  to  the  musicians.  Wurmbrand 
endeavored  to  excuse  himself, — he  had  been  too  much  in 
a  hurry ;  was  very  sorry,  &c, 

"  Herr  Count,"  said  the  Archduke,  "  to-morrow  eve- 
ning at  6  o'clock  you  will  take  your  place  in  the  balcony 
of  my  dweUing,  beg  pardon  of  the  people,  and  then 
leave  Ischl." 

In  the  presence  of  the  large  crowd  who  assembled  to 
see  the  spectacle,  Wurmbrand  obeyed  the  order  of  his 
master  and  immediately  left  the  place. 

DwighVs  Journal  to-day  brings  the  conclusion  of  the 
article  upon  Die,  Ruinen  von  Alhen,  and  to  my  utter  sur- 
prise, I  find  the  name  "  G.  A.  MacfiuTen  "  attaclied  to  it 
as  its  author.  Surprise,!  say,because  Macfarren'sname 
occupies  a  high  and  well-earned  position  in  the  musical 
circles  of  England.  Upon  his  criticism  of  the  music  of 
Die  Rxiinen  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  the  historical  in- 
troduction to  the  article  is  a  fair  subject  of  comment. 

Is  it  more  than  just  to  require  of  any  one,  who  pre- 
tends to  instruct,  even  though  it  be  only  in  an  article  in 
a  periodical,  that  he  fully  and  carefully  make  himself 
master  of  all  the  aiithorities  within  his  I'each  ?  Now 
Macfarren  has  not  done  this;  for  Schindler,  to  whom 
once  in  his  article  he  refers,  clears  up  some  of  his  unde- 
termined points,  and  the  additions  to  Schindler,  in  the 
appendices  to  the  English  translation  of  his  works,  gives 
the  necessary  information  upon  others.  The  Harmonicon 
of  course  might  have  been  consulted,  and  almost  as 
assuredly  might  the  writer  have  found  a  copy  of  "  Bee- 
thoven's Studien  "  in  London.  That  we  all  are  liable  to 
mistakes,  no  one  denies,  for  authorities  diffei",  and  not 
seldom  are  wrong — but  every  one  touching  upon  historic 
ground  is  bound  to  consult  the  authorities. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  well-known  works  above  men- 
tioned will  not  clear  up  many  of  Mr.  M.'s  difiiculties. 

(1.)  "  The  overture  was  sent  by  Beethoven,  with  two 
others — which  I  believe  were  the  overture  to  King 
Stephen,  and  the  overture  in  C,  op.  124 — through  Ferdi- 
nand Eies  to  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London," 

Now  had  the  writer  turned  to  Schindler,  Vol.  IT,  231, 
he  would  have  found  the  agreement  between  Beethoven 
and  the  Philharmonic,  dated  Feb.  5,  1816,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Neate  took  the  overtiu-es  in  July  1815 ; 
and  on  turning  to  Vol.  I.  page  199,  he  would  have  found 
that  the  overture  in  C,  with  the  double  Fugue,  (Op.  124) 
was  composed  in  the  summer  of  1822.  I  think  that  the 
third  of  the  three  overtures  must  have  been  the  overture 
in  C,  op.  115.  (See  B.'s  letter  to  Neate,  Schindler,  Vol. 
II.  p.  227.")  "  Should  you  not  have  sent  them  (the  three 
overtures)  off,  I  should  like  to  revise  the  overture  in  C 
major,  as  it  may  be  somewhat  incori'ect." 

(2.)  "  With  the  exception- of  the  March  and  Chorus, 
"  Twine  ye  Garlands,"  the  dramatic  music  of  the  Ruins 
of  Athens  was,  I  have  understood,  discovered  some  eight 
or  nine  years  ago  in  an  unfrequented  store-room  of  the 
Pesth  theatre,  where  it  had  lain  so  entirely  unlieeded 
since  its  first  production  that  its  very  existence  had  been 
forgotten." 

Where  did'i^r.  M.  understand  that?  Now  see  Schind- 
ler again.  Vol.  I,  p.  198:  "  The  third  of  October,  1822— 
the  name-day  of  the  Emperor  Francis— was  fixed  for  the 
opening  of  the  new  Theatre  in  the  Josephstadt,  on  which 
occasion  the  music  to  Die  Ruinen  von  Athen  which  Bee- 


thoven wrote  in  1812  for  the  opening  of  the  New  Theatre 
in  Pesth,  with  a  new  text,  adapted  to  time  and  place,  by 
Cari  Meisel,  several  new  pieces,  and  a  new  overture,  was 
to  be  performed."  Had  "  its  very  existence  been  for- 
gotten "  ?  Again,  in  the  list  published  in  "  Beethoven's 
Studien  "  of  the  property  sold  at  auction  after  the  great 
composer's  death,  I  find,  "  lot  164,  Ruinen  von  Athen," 
under  the  general  head  of  "  Original  Manuscripts  left  by 
L.  von  Beethoven,  mostly  perfect,  written  by  his  own 
hand,  and  not  yet  printed  " — found  in  a  stage  room  of 
the  Pesth  theatre  eight  or  nine  years  ago !  From  other 
sources  than  those  which  alone  I  shall  quote  in  these 
notes  to  the  article  in  question,  I  happen  to  know  that 
all  the  music  as  soon  as  used  was  sent  back  to  Bee- 
thoven. 

(.3.)  "  I  can  form  but  a  very  faint  conjecture  as  to  the 
period  at  which  it  was  composed." 

The  citation  from  Schindler  above  says  1812.  [Schind- 
ler would  seem  to  have  made  a  mistake  of  a  few  months 
in  his  date,  judging  from  a  letter  of  B.'s,  of  which  a 
manuscript  copy  lies  before  me  dated  Feb.  8, 1812.  One 
sentence  in  it  is  "  being  interpreted,"  as  I  did  not  receive 
the  overtures  from  Hungary  until  yesterday,  that  shall 
be  copied  as  quickly  as  possible  and  sent  to  you.  More- 
over, I  will  add  a  March  and  vocal  chorus  to  them,  also 
from  the  "  Euins  of  Athens."] 

(5.)  "  And  all  this  while  the  Duet  in  G  minor,  the 
Chorus  in  E  minor,  and  the  Chorus  in  G  in  this  same 
Masque  of  the  Ruins  of  Athens,  compositions  which 
even  Beethoven  never  surpassed,  remained  still  unknown, 
unplayed  save  on  the  occasion  of  their  original  produc- 
tion." 

The  citation  under  (2 )  is  a  suflScient  reply  to  this,  as  that 
shows  that  they  were  produced  on  the  3d  of  October, 
1822. 

(4.)  Mr.  M.  speaks  of  John  van  Beethoven's  sale  of  his 
brother's  works  unknowm  to  the  composer,  &c.  The 
passage  in  Ries  (Schindler,  Vol.  II,  p.  266)  refers  to  op. 
124,  and  not  to  one  of  the  three  sent  to  the  Philharmonic. 
In  the  same  volume,  p.  272,  is  a  letter  to  Ries  in  which 
the  overture  in  C,  op.  115,  is  spoken  of  as  not  yet  pub- 
lished. Now,  as  at  this  time  (1825)  the  Philharmonic 
had  not  seen  fit  either  to  perform  or  publish  either  of  the 
three  overtures,  might  not  Beethoven  feel  himself  author- 
ized to  consider  them  his  property  and  use  them  accord- 
ingly on  the  Continent.  [Op.  115,  and  op.  124,  are 
reviewed  in  the  German  musical  periodical,  "  Camellia," 
in  1826,  as  if  just  published,  the  former  by  Steiner  &  Co., 
Vienna,  the  latter  by  Schott,  of  Mayence,] 

These  are  the  principal  points  in  the  article  from  the 
Ilusical  World,  of  a  historic  character,  and  they  are  aU  I 
care  about  noting ;  that  the  woi'k  as  a  whole  is  nothing 
very  great  is  true  enough.  Beethoven,  like  Webster, 
needed  something  to  draw  him  out.  When  he  had  a 
task  set  him,  as  in  this  case,  and  when  he  wrote  the 
"  Glorious  Moment,"  in  honor  of  the  Vienna  Congress, 
the  result  was  task  work ;  but  that  the  Philharmonic  did 
not  make  a  mistake  as  to  two  of  three  overtures  sent 
them,  can  hardly  be  affirmed  by  any  one  who  has  read 
the  history  of  that  Society's  reception  of  Beethoven's 
8th  and  9th  Symphonies. 

"  It  is  matter  of  very  considerable  wonder  that  Bee- 
thoven, who  was  most  jealous  of  his  reputation,  should 
have  submitted  so  weak  a  production  to  the  public,  "  &c. 

Beethoven  himself,  in  a  letter — not  included  however 
in  the  English  works,  which  the  writer  might  have  con- 
sulted— says,  that  the  overture  to  the  Ruinen  is  in  a 
lighter  (literally  "  lesser")  style,  but  that  it  is  suited  toa 
light  miscellaneous  concert,  or  something  to  that  efl'eot. 
Mr.  M,  thinks  it  no  wonder  "  that  even  Beethoven  should 
have  produced  an  overture  that  is  without  merit."  Look 
now  at  the  circumstances.  Beethoven  is  now — toward 
the  close  of  1811 — known  as  the  gi-eatest  of  composers. 
The  people  of  Pesth,  a  principal  city  of  Hungary,  are  to 
inaugurate  their  new  opera  house,  and  apply  to  him  to 
prepare  the  music  for  the  occasion.  A  gi-and  overture  is 
required  to  do  honor  to  King  Stephen— St.  Stephen— him 
whose  iron  crown  disappeared  when  Kossuth  fled  an 
exile  and  Hungary's  liberty  fell— an  overture  national  in 
its  character,  and  wortliy  of  him  whose  name  is  still  a 
name  "  to  conjure  by  "  with  every  Magyar.  For  this  the 
overture  in  E  flat,  which  the  Philharmonic  Society 
treated  as  they  did  the  Eroica,  the  7th  and  the  9th  Sym- 
phonies !  Which  they  thought  unworthy  of  its  author, 
but  which  from  that  day  to  this  has  not  lost  its  chai-m 
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for  a  Vienna,  a  Berlin,  or  a  Leipsic  audience.  Besides 
tliis,  there  was  music  to  be  composed  to  a  little  piece  pre- 
pared as  a  mere  show  for  the  occasion — something  to 
please  the  popular  ear,  something  light  and  pleasing — 
something  in  comparison  with  the  Symphonies,  like  the 
piano-forte  Bagatelles  of  the  same  composer  when  com- 
pared with  his  wonderful  Sonatas.  This  Beethoven 
wrote ;  for  the  purpose  it  was  good  enough.  It  answered 
the  purpose,  aud  all  parties  were  satisfied.  Afterward 
on  another  and  greater  occasion,  when  he  has  to  do  honor 
to  the  reigning  Emperor,  this  light  overture  is  changed 
for  one  of  his  mightiest  creations,  the  overture  op.  124, 
and  the  music  adapted  to  the  new  circumstances. 

That  Beethoven  should  have  sent  the  feeble  one  to 
London,  I  can  only  account  for  by  a  reference  to  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  under  which  he  was  laboring  just 
at  that  moment  when  he  had  adopted  his  deceased 
brother's  son,  and  was  involved  in  the  suit  at  law  to  keep 
possession  of  the  boy  against  the  wishes  of  the  child's 
immoral  mother. 

f  migjjt's  'Muxml  nf  Jteir. 

BOSTON,  DEC.  25,  1852. 

Christinas ! 
There  is  music  worthy  of  this  day, — a  day 
associated  with  those  highest,  holiest,  deepest, 
largest  sympathies  of  all  Humanity,  of  which 
Music  is  the  only  satisfactory  language.  The  air 
was  full  of  music,  angel  voices,  on  the  morning 
of  Christ's  birth ;  the  heavenly  instincts  of  hu- 
manity then,  as  it  were,  heard  their  own  myste- 
rious, yet  native  music  from  their  too  long  lost 
and  forgotten  home  of  unity  and  peace  and  love 
and  divine  order,  floating  down  upon  this  mortal 
sea  of  strife  and  selfishness  and  feverish,  ignoble 
cares,  reminding  them  of  the  true  destiny,  and 
inspiring  hope  of  final  reconciliation,  man  every- 
where with  man,  and  all  mankind  with  God. 
The  child  that  was  born  that  morning  was  to 
grow  up  the  type  of  perfect  humanity,  of  a  life 
all  love  and  consecration  to  the  cause  of  the  Most 
High,  which,  properly  considered,  is  the  cause  of 
every  human  being.  In  him  history  was  to  re- 
ceive forever  a  bright,  eminent  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  this  human  nature,  in  the  mazes  of 
whose  strange,  contradictory  impulses,  blindly 
striving  after  unity  aud  fulness  of  immortal  life, 
yet  working  out  continually  unworthy  differences 
and  meanness,  we  all  wander.  Christ  lived  a 
model  of  Humanity  at  one  with  God.  And  the 
world  by  barren  speculations,  by  disputes  and 
arguments,  in  cunning  words  which  define  and 
sepai-ate  and  distinguish  in  their  statement,  until 
the  living  essence  has  almost  escaped,  has  sought 
for  so  long  to  interpret  and  bring  home  his  life 
and  mission.  Leave  doctrinal  discussion  aud  ex- 
clusive creeds  alone,  and  let  music  speak,  music, 
which  is  the  divine  language  of  the  great  senti- 
ments of  humanity  in  which  all  can  unite.  The 
common  worship  of  all  Christendom  is  embodied 
more  in  its  music  than  in  any  other  medium. 
Large,  humanitary,  all-embracing  sentiments  were 
the  burden  of  the  angel  music  at  Christ's  birth. 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  aud  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  to  man !  "  What  music  these 
texts  have  inspired,  and  how  that  music  lives  to 
unite  our  humane,  upward  aspirations  in  spite  of 
all  our  intellectual  and  formal  differences !  The 
Glorias  of  the  Catholic  mass  have  a  sweet, 
true  sound  to  the  most  Protestant  among  us; 
humanity,  in  its  hour  of  highest  consciousness  of 
a  divine  relationship,  and  of  a  unitary  destiny, 
inspired  them. 


But  we  have  the  whole  significance  of  Christ's 
advent  upon  earth  embodied  more  completely 
and  sublimely  still, — we  have  the  Christmas  emo- 
tions and  associations,  all  translated  into  grand 
and  perfect  forms  of  music,  to  be  quickened  into 
life  as  often  as  we  will,  in  Handel's  oratorio  of 
"  The  Messiah'"  which  was  inspired,  if  ever  any 
work  of  human  genius  is,  directly  from  above. 
What  worthier  celebration  of  this  day's  happi- 
ness and  this  day's  meaning,  than  to  sit  together 
where  the  vibrations  of  these  grand,  humanitary 
harmonies  shall  through  our  senses  reach  our 
souls,  and  make  us  vibrate  inwardly  in  unison  of 
such  high  sentiment!  We  wish  our  country 
readers  could  be  gathered  in  the  city  this  evening, 
to  partake  with  us  of  the  high  feast' prepared 
with  admirable  care  and  thoroughness,  and  ample 
provision  of  means, — in  our  new  musical  temple, 
too,  whose  architecture  harmonizes  with  sublime 
thoughts, — by  our  Musical  Education  Society. 
Wishing  all  to  feel  as  we  do  about  this  music,  and 
feeling  that  we  have  once,  long  since,  said  our  say 
about  it,  we  have  ventured  to  occupy  a  large 
part  of  to-day's  paper  with  an  old  record  of  the 
impression  we  received  from  Handel's  oratorio. 


Second  Musical  Eimd  Concert. 

The  Music  Hall  was  very  full  on  Saturday 
night,  evincing  increased  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  public  in  the  efficiency  of  the  orches- 
tra as  recently  in  part  reorganized.  But  there 
was  one  cause  of  complaint  in  the  measures  taken, 
with  the  very  best  wish  of  course,  to  accomodate 
all  of  the  subscribers  who  applied  for  secured 
seats.  So  numerous  were  the  applications  as  to 
encroach  very  much  upon  the  alternate  rows  of 
seats  that  were  intended  to  be  left  open  to  the 
earliest  comers.  But  those,  whose  tickets  bore 
no  numbers,  wandered  about  in  vain  search  for 
any  seats  remaining  unreserved.  One  spied  a 
tempting  vacancy  through  some  one  of  the  doors, 
but  before  he  could  reach  it  found  it  was  reserved. 
So  great  was  the  complaint,  both  then  and  since, 
in  private  and  in  newspapers,  that  we  understand 
the  Society  have  concluded  to  retui-n  to  the  old 
practice  of  leaving  all  seats  alike  open.  Certain 
it  is,  that  there  are  but  two  practicable  alterna- 
tives :  either  to  number  every  ticket,  or  to  have 
no  numbering  at  all.  We  should  prefer  the 
former  plan,  since  we  feel  it  a  serious  tax  upon 
one's  time  to  go  an  hour  or  two  beforehand  to 
secure  a  good  seat  at  a  concert,  and  because  in 
any  case  we  like  to  know  and  go  to  just  our 
assigned  place,  without  any  fuss  or  wandering 
about,  even  if  that  seat  be  the  poorest  in  the 
house.  Still,  as  there  scarcely  can  be  said  to  be 
a  very  bad  seat  in  the  new  Hall,  we  are  quite  re- 
conciled to  the  last  decision  of  the  Fund  Society. 
We  think  it  wholly  unreasonable  in  the  com- 
plainants at  last  Saturday's  experiment,  to  speak, 
as  some  do,  harshly  of  the  Society,  who  of  course 
were  pushed  to  that  experiment  by  the  pressure 
of  a  very  generally  expressed  public  opinion  in 
the  matter,  and  by  a  very  laudable  desire  to 
leave  no  room  for  such  complaints  as  had  been 
made  after  the  last  concerts  of  Sontag  and 
Alboni. 

As  to  the  concert  itself,  the  Symphony  (Men- 
delssohn's Third)  was  given  with  a  good  deal  of 
spirit,  and  more  of  the  fine  points  of  the  music 
emerged  into  possibility  of  distinct  recognition, 
than  ever  before  in  Tremont  Temple  times ;  es- 


pecially we  noticed  as  never  before  the  bold  out- 
line of  that  passage  in  the  first  Allegro,  where 
the  momentum  of  the  music  accumulates  to  a 
tempestuous  force  and  strings  and  basses  and  all 
rush  up  and  down  through  several  chromatic 
scales  with  fearful  energy.  That  used  to  sound 
confused  to  us,  if  we  remember.  Yet  the  ren- 
dering this  time  was  not  so  happy,  as  a  whole,  as 
at  the  rehearsal  on  the  day  before,  and  there 
were  some  tempos  too  spasmodically  urged  through. 
We  were  too  much  refreshed  however  by  a  new 
hearing  of  this  admirable  symphony  to  feel  in 
any  mood  for  criticism. 

In  the  overture  to  Leonora,  the  outside  trum- 
pet flourish  was  very  felicitously  done,  so  as  to 
give  new  force  and  beauty  to  the  whole  passage. 
The  overture  to  "  Robert  Devereux "  proved  to 
be  that  of  Donizetti's  opera,  instead  of  a  new 
thing  by  Wallace,  as  misprinted  in  the  newspaper 
programmes.  Certainly  no  great  of  an  overture. 
This,  with  two  instrumental  solos,  and  too  much 
singing,  made  the  second  half  of  the  concert  a 
little  ennuyeux.  Yet  there  was  much  to  approve 
and  to  enjoy  in  the  vocal  efforts  of  Miss  Webb, 
especially  in  her  last  piece,  the  "  Happy  Bird- 
ling,"  with  flute  obligate,  by  Wallace,  in  which 
she  displayed  a  great  deal  of  execution,  and  a 
clear,  penetrating,  oftentimes  sweet  quality  of 
upper  voice.  The  Regnava  nel  silenzio,  from 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  was  given  in  good  chaste 
style  and  feeling,  but  the  voice  labored  with  the 
effort  and  had  not  strength  enough  of  low  notes. 
"Auld  Robin  Gray"  requires  a  woman's  expe- 
rience and  the  greatest  dramatic  power  to  make 
it  other  than  irksome  in  a  concert  room ;  yet  we 
were  surprised  that  a  young  girl  could  do  it  so 
well. 

When  will  our  friends  of  the  Fund  Society 
give  us  at  a  concert  some  of  those  fine  overtures 
of  which  we  have  had  a  taste  now  and  then  at 
their  rehearsals : — say  Cherubini's  Les  Ahencer- 
rages,  Beethoven's  Le  Roi  Etienne,  &c.  Cherubini, 
especially,  is  one  of  the  really  great  writers,  of 
whom  we  all  know  too  little. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

We  can  but  unite  in  the  general  chorus  of 
praises  which  has  followed  the  firet  performance 
of  "  Judas  Maccabfeus,"  on  Sunday  evening.  As 
a  whole,  no  former  triumph  of  our  old  Oratorio 
Society  stands  out  in  our  memory  at  all  in  com- 
parison with  it.  The  Stabat  Mater,  with  Sontag, 
was  sung  as  well,  much  better  to  be  sure,  in  the 
solo  parts ;  but  a  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater  is  a  small 
thing  compared  with  an  oratorio  of  Handel.  The 
spacious  Music  Hall  was  completely  filled  with 
audience,  and  a  more  unanimous  attention  we 
have  never  witnessed  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  so  mi^ch  solid  music.  The  piece  has  been 
judiciously  shortened  by  the  omission  of  choruses 
and  songs  here  and  there,  to  the  amount  of  per- 
haps one  fourth  of  the  whole,  leaving  it  just  long 
enough  to  occupy  the  ear  and  mind  without 
fatigue.  Not  that  any  of  the  music  is  in  anywise 
heavy  or  uninteresting.  It  is  of  the  true  Han- 
delian  stamp,  bold,  vigorous,  buoyant,  strength- 
ening and  inspiriting  to  the  soul  jaded  with  the 
miscellaneous  sweets  and  spices,  both  the  eccen- 
tric and  the  common-place,  of  many  lighter  con- 
certs. Give  us  Handel,  when  wo  want  to  be 
refreshed  and  set  upon  om-  feet,  and  made  to  feel 
the  solid  gi-ound  beneath  us,  and  the  clearest, 
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cheerfullest  of  skies  above  us.  Give  us  one  of 
his  grand  choruses  to  orient  us  after  many  idle, 
weak  and  dreamy  wanderings  and  dallyings 
among  more  fashionable  and  less  earnest  Muses. 
Give  us  his  grand  way  of  working  through  an 
entire  subject  on  a  grand  and  massive  scale,  with- 
out a  particle  of  flagging  or  of  inconsistency  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  when  our  mind  has 
grown  distracted  with  a  little  of  this  and  a  little 
of  that,  good,  bad  and  indiflferent,  served  up  in 
medleys  for  the  blunted  appetite  night  after  night. 
Give  us  the  repose  of  a  grand  action ;  and  in  be- 
coming hearers  of  a  Handel  oratorio,  let  us  be 
quasi  sharers  in  the  sense  there  is  of  real  rest  and 
recreation  in  the  achievement  of  such  broad  and 
sound  and  generous  work  as  his  ! 

We  cannot  agree  with  a  contemporary,  with 
whom  we  have  many  musical  sympathies,  that  this 
music  was  dull  and  heavy.  There  is  much  of 
course  in  our  occasional  moods ;  but  we  enjoyed 
every  note  of  that  music  with  a  zest  which  we 
experience  none  too  often.  What  can  be  more 
solemn,  full  of  a  manly  and  believing,  not  a  weak, 
despairing  sorrow,  than  the  opening  chorus : 
Motirn,  ye  afflicted  children  ?  What  more  rich 
and  soul-stirring,  what  more  musically  interesting 
in  its  complicated  structure,  than  the  chorus  before 
battle : 

"  Hear  us,  0  Lord !  on  Thee  we  call, 
Resolved  on  conquest,  or  a  glorious  fall." 

That  prayer  is  itself  a  battle,  so  earnest  is  it, 
so  heroically  pressing  through  the  thick  of  difii- 
culties.  What  more  exciting  than  Fall'n  is  the 
foe,  with  the  pianissimo  whispers  of  the  full 
chorus  upon  the  word  fall'n,  or  more  inspiriting 
than.  See,  the  conquering  hero  comes  !  It  is  all 
full  of  variety  and  contrast,  and  all  grandly 
beautiful  to  the  end.  By  no  means  so  great  an 
eifort  as  the  "  Messiah,"  or  the  "  Israel  in  Egypt," 
it  is  still  a  noble,  a  delightful,  a  truly  Handelian 
oratorio. 

The  choruses  were  all  given  with  a  precision, 
promptness,  fervor  and  expression,  and  a  regard 
to  light  and  shade,  which  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree satisfactory.  One  or  two  slight  inadverten- 
cies are  scarcely  worth  the  naming,  where  the 
whole  was  so  good.  A  better  choral  performance 
on  the  whole  we  know  not  that  we  ever  heard. 
This  was  doubtless  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
conducting  of  Herr  Bergmann  and  the  admirable 
accompaniment  by  the  "  Germanians."  It  was 
most  satisfactoi'ily  re-assuring,  if  one  had  any 
doubts  before,  to  hear  the  violins  take  up  that 
Allegro  in  the  overture  with  such  a  firm  and  cer- 
tain grasp  ;  it  made  you  feel  that  all  would  cer- 
tainly go  well.  Much  was  due  also  to  the  con- 
scientious drill  to  which  the  singers  had  submitted 
with  a  right  good  will. 

The  solos,  coming  all  from  amateurs,  were 
better  than  we  could  have  reasonably  expected. 
Miss  Stone  sang  From  Mighty  Kings,  with  tfie 
preceding  recitative,  with  new  truth  of  style  and 
feeling  superadded  to  all  her  old  splendor  of 
voice.  How  gloriously  the  high  notes  told 
throughout  that  hall !  Mrs.  Wentworth's 
sweet,  petite,  fine,  clean  little  bird-like  notes  pen- 
etrated to  every  hearer,  and  her  whole  style  and 
manner,  so  cheerfully  serious  and  decent,  seemed 
in  harmony  with  her  quaint  song : 

"  Pious  orgies,  pious  airs, 
Decent  sorrow,  decent  prayers." 

The  Duet,  0 !  lovely  Peace,  by  the  two  ladies, 
was  far  more  successful   on  the  repetition  than 


the  first  time,  when  their  double  trills,  &c.,  were 
not  quite  in  tune.  Mr.  Frost,  for  one  not  long 
enured  to  such  arduous  work,  did  himself  much 
credit  in  Sound  an  alarm,  and  Call  forth  thy 
powers;  his  is  a  rich,  clear,  telling  tenor;  he 
gave  the  songs  with  the  best  energy  he  could, 
but  they  require  a  great  deal  more  ;  and  in  the 
recitative  he  did  not  tread  his  way  with  that  con- 
fidence which  belongs  only  to  an  accomplished 
artist.  Mr.  Hamilton's  bass  solos,  otherwise 
good,  suffered  from  bad  intonation.  The  organ 
was  hors  du  combat,  but  Mr.  MiLller's  prompt 
touch  at  the  piano  greatly  reassured  the  singers. 
More  hereafter. 


ttl^^We  must  omit  till  nest  week  any  notice  of  Otto  Dresel'b 
gem  of  a  Concert ;  also  of  the  last  "  Quint:itte  "  and  "  Gerraa- 
nia  "  Concerts.  Tet  we  must  note  the  very  favorable  impres- 
sion produced  at  the  latter  by  the  young  vocal  debutante,  Miss 
Elise  Hensler,  who  sang,  between  the  parts,  the  aria  from  II 
Criuramejito.  In  spite  of  a  slight  tremulousness  at  first,  her 
voice  grew  upon  the  audience  by  its  rare  power,  richness, 
warmth  and  penetrating  qualty,  especially  in  the  high  tones. 
She  seemed  animated  by  a  true  musical  spirit,  too,  and  to  pos- 
sess, although  with  little  art  as  yet,  some  of  the  magnetic  power 
which  goes  to  make  a  singer.  Her  modest  manner  told,  too, 
in  her  favor.  There  was  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  applause 
from  the  very  large  audience,  most  of  whom  could  have  had  no 
prepossessions  in  the  matter.  She  was  admirably  accompanied 
by  Jaell.  "When  called  out,  she  sang  Schubert's  Ungeduld, 
or  "  Impatience ;  "  but  it  was  taken  entirely  too  slow ;  there 
was  no  Ungeduld  in  it,  but  it  was  given  in  the  most  patient 
and  deliberate  manner  ;  besides,  the  song  lay  below  her  best 
register ;  yet  it  lacked  not  a  certain  peculiar  magic  of  her  voice 
and  manner.  We  are  sure  such  talent  cannot  be  too  carefully 
cheri^ed  and  educated. 


[With  pleasure  we  give  place  to  the  following.  Dance 
music  is  not  beneath  notice,  so  long  as  there  must  and 
will  be  dancing.] 

The  Germania  Serenade  Band. 

Me.  Editor  : — Very  many  of  your  city  read- 
ers have  attended,  last  summer,  the  Afternoon 
Concerts  of  the  Serenade  Band,  and  are  familiar 
with  the  high  character  of  their  performances  in 
the  Concert  room.  As  you  profess  to  chronicle 
the  progress  of  music  "  in  the  Concert  room,  the 
chamber  and  in  the  street,"  I  venture  to  hope 
that  the  music  of  the  ball-room,  (though  not  in- 
cluded in  your  prospectus),  is  yet  not  beneath 
your  notice.  What  is  the  dance  without  music  ? 
And  what  is  music  unless  it  be  good  ? 

The  writer  has  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  fre- 
quently the  Germania  Band  in  their  capacity  of 
cotillon  band,  and  cannot  resist  the  opportunity 
of  using  your  columns  to  direct  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  department  of 
music  to  the  unusual  excellency  of  their  per- 
formance ;  as  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
bands  as  their  brass  music  is  to  that  of  our  com- 
mon street  bands.  Those  who  know,  could  ex- 
pect nothing  else  from  such  artists  as  make  up 
their  number,  headed  by  Mi\  Schnapp  ;  but 
there  are  many  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  services  of  such  excellent  musi- 
cians can  be  obtained  on  ordinary  social  occasions. 
Besides  their  dancing  music  by  the  best  composers, 
they  have  an  excellent  selection  for  parties  at 
which  such  music  is  not  required.  w. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Go  to  the  Music  Hall  to  hear  Handel's  "  Messiah  " 
to-night.  That  it  will  be  well  performed,  we  have  abun- 
dant guaranty,  in  the  thorough  chorus  drill  of  the 
Musical  Education  Society  ;  in  the  experience  and 


science  and  authority  of  the  conductor,  Mr.  Webb  ;  in 
the  array  of  solo  singers,  which,  besides  Miss  Webb  and 
Mrs.  Wentwoeth,  includes  the  rare  talent  of  Miss 
Lehm  ANN,  and  Mr.  Akthorson,  so  valuable  in  the  tenor 
recitatives  (only  may  we  slip  in  an  entreaty  that  this 
gentleman  this  time  will  trust  his  own  good  taste  enough 
to  render  the  opening  recitative  in  its  noble  simplicity,  as 
Handel  wrote  it,  and  not  yield  to  the  conventional  embel- 
lishment of  other  singers);  and  finally  in  the  orchestra, 
which  consists  of  the  elite  of  the  Fund  Society  as  re- 
cently re-organized.  Eemember,  too,  that  whoever  gets 
a  ticket,  gets  with  it  a  secured  seat. 

Otto  Dkesel's  Second  SoiriSe  will  take  place  on 
Friday,  Jan.  7th.    Particulars  hereafter. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  "  Judas  Maccabseus  " 
again  to-morrow  evening.  It  needs  no  words  to  ensure  a 
crowded  audience.  Only  twice  more  can  it  be  given. 
After  which  we  hear  pretty  confident  intimations  that 
Mme.  Sontag  comes  to  sing  with  them  again  the  Stabat 
Mater.  We  wonder  if  that  proved  the  most  profitable 
of  her  concerts !  After  tliat,  the  Society  will  commence 
the  study  of  Beethoven's  "  Mt.  of  Olives." 

Mr.  Fry's  Lectures  on  Music.  Our  readers  will 
understand  that  these  lectures  cannot  be  given  until  the 
expenses  shall  be  secured  by  twelve  hundred  subscribers 
to  the  course.  Subscription  books  with  prospectus  will 
be  open  at  the  Music  Stoves  next  week.  We  learn  that 
the  "Musical  Education  Society'-  have  volunteered  their 
services  to  Mr.  Fry  for  the  choral  illustrations. 

Foe  Germany.  . . .  Our  young  townsman,  Mr.  George 
W.  Pratt,  who  has  acquired  good  musical  repute  by 
his  tact  and  eflSciency  as  teacher  in  the  Normal  School 
at  Newton,  in  the  Musical  Conventions,  and  as  conductor 
of  the  choir  at  Park-St.,  sailed  by  Wednesday's  steamer, 
to  pursue  his  musical  studies  in  Germany.  He  will 
probably  stop  a  few  weeks  in  England,  and  then  make 
for  Leipsic,  where  he  will  find  our  townsmen,  C.  C.  Per- 
kins, deep  in  the  study  of  Bach's  fugues,  and  J.  C.  D. 
Parker,  earnestly  following  up  the  course  at  the  Con- 
servatoire. Success  go  with  him !  And  with  the  many 
young  Americans  who  are  now  seeking  musical  culture 
in  Germany.  Besides  the  above-named,  there  are  in 
Frankfort  at  this  time  two  other  young  Bostonians  on 
this  worthy  en'and :  Mr.  William  Mason,  recently  an- 
nounced for  a  concert  there,  and  Mr.  Levi  P.  Hosier. 
Nor  have  we  mentioned  all. 

For  Italy.... Our  well-known  teacher  of  singing, 
Mr.  Salomonski,  leaves  this  week  for  a  three  years' 
residence  in  the  Land  of  Song,  with  the  view  of  superin- 
tending there  the  vocal  education  of  a  promising  young 
pupil  whom  he  takes  with  him.  Mi",  S.  is  a  Polish  refu- 
gee of  good  family  and  culture ;  his  father  was  killed  in 
the  revolution  of  1830 ;  his  sister  resides  as  exiles  in 
Paris.  Having  armed  himself  with  the  passport  of 
American  citizenship,  he  is  now  free  to  enter  Italy,  where 
it  had  been  his  wish  to  go  before. 

Of  our  two  young  townsmen,  studying  in  Florence, 
Millard  and  Sumner,  we  hear  mostflattering  and  relia- 
ble accounts  of  progress.  The  tenor  of  the  former  is  the 
admiration  of  Florence.  They  have  been  there  eleven 
months.  Sumner  devotes  himself  in  earnest  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  rich  baritone,  which  has  "  gained  per- 
ceptibly in  power,  flexibility  and  style,"  nor  has  the 
"  voice  lost  any  of  its  freshness."  He  has  already 
learned  the  operas  of  Nahucco,  Ernani,  Beatrice  di  Tenda, 
Marino  Faliero,  smi.  Lucrezia  Borgia,  besides  "quanti- 
ties of  cavatinas  from  other  openas."  A  pretty  fair 
year's  work ! 

Musical  Fund  Societt We  learn  that  Mr.  Fries  has  re- 
signed the  conductorship,  and  that  Mr.  Sdce  has  been  elected 
to  .supply  his  place. 

Mr.  li.  H.  Southard  has  been  appointed  music  teacher  to 
the  new  City  Normal  School.    An  excellent  selection. 

New  York. 

Opera  is  now  the  word.  Three  Opera  troupes !  AiBom 
opens  at  the  Broadway,  on  Monday,  in  Cenerentola,  with  Sau- 
giovanni,  Rovere,  Colotti,  Pelegrini,  Sio.    This  is  to  be  foUovftd 

by  Semiramide,  Norma,  Fille  du  Regiment,  &c Sontag 

opens  on  the  10th  of  January,  at  Niblo'a,  in  La  Fille  du  Regi- 
ment. . .  .Maretzek  has  returncd_from  Mexico,  with^SteflBmone, 
Bertucca,  Salvi,  and  the  rest. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


On  Saturday  (Christmas)  Evening,  Dec.  25, 1852. 

Handel's  "Messiah." 

THE  MUSICAL  ELUCATION  SOCIETY 

WILL  PERFORM,  AT  THE 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

This  Sublime  Oratorio,  witli  Accompaniments,  full  and  com- 
plete, including  Mozart's  Additions,  as  publu;bea  in  England. 
The  Orchestra  will  comprise  the  leading  members  of  the 
Musical  Fund  Society,  as  recently  re-organized. 
The  Society  has  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
M'LLE  CAROLINE  LEHMANN 
has  volunteered  for  this  occasion  ;  and  likewise,  in  addition  to 
her  highly  prized  aid,  the  EecitatiTes  and  Arias  will  be  sus- 
tained by 

Miss  MART  ISABELLA  WEBB, 

Me8.  EMMA  A.  WENTWORTH, 
Mr.  a.  AETHURSON,   and 

Mr.  JONATHAN  C.  WOODMAN. 

Conductor, George  J.  Webb. 

Organist, E.  E.  MiiLLEE. 

N.  B.  All  seats  will  be  sold  by  numbers,  and  no  ticket  will 
be  issued  except  for  a  seat  designated  upon  its  accompanying 
check. 

0=-  Tickets  at  50  cents,  with  secured  seats,  will  he  for  sale 
at  No.  4  Amory  Hall,  on  and  after  the  21st  inst. 

SECOND  CONCERT  OF  THE  SERIES. 

HANDEL'S  GRAND  ORATORIO  OE 
Will  he  performed  by  the 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY, 
On  Sunday  Evening,  December  26, 1852, 

AT  THE 

BOSTON   MUSIC  HALU, 

ASSISTED  BY 

Miss  ANNA  STONE,   Mrs.  EMMA  A.  WENTWORTH,   Mrs. 

T.  H.  EMMONS,  Messrs.  E.  H.  FROST,  E.  HAMILTON, 

J.  H.  LOW,  C.  H.  "lYEBB,  S   S.  CLEMENT,  and  the 

GERMAIOA  MtJSICAIi  SOCIETY. 

Conductor, Mr.  C.  BERGMANN. 

Organist  and  Pianist, Mr.  E.  E.  MULLER. 

Doors  open  at  6 ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 

Packages  of  Tickets  for  the  Series  of  Sis  Concerts,  at  Two 
Dollars,  or  single  tickets  at  50  cents,  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Music  Stores,  of  the  Secretary  at  136  Washington  Street,  at  the 
door  on  the  evening  of  performance,  and  at  the  Tremont  and 
Revere  Houses  on  Sunday. 

D3^In  consequence  of  other  productions,  this  Oratorio  can 
only  be  repeated  on  the  evenings  of  Dec.  26tb  and  Jan.  2d. 

Tills  notice  is  deemed  proper  in  answer  to  the  suggestions  of 
parties  from  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns,  who  have  ex- 
pressed wishes  to  attend  its  performance. 

J.  L.  FAIRBANKS,  Secretart, 

EXTRACTS   from   tlie    **  Rules    and    Regula- 
tions of  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HAIil^." 

1.  No  seat  of  any  kind  will  be  allowed  in  any  one  of  the 
aisles  or  passages  of  the  Hall,  under  miy  circvmstances  zvluit- 
ever. 

2.  No  seat  in  the  building  shall  be  removed  from  one  place 
to  another,  nor  any  seat  be  carried  into  the  building  from 
■without,  except  by  order  of  the  Superintendent. 

3.  No  person  shall  have  a  lighted  cigar  within  the  building. 

4.  No  person  shall  touch  the  gas  fixtures  in  any  part  of  the 
building,  except  by  order  of  the  Superintendent. 

8.  The  "  Ladies'  Room  "  is  exclusively  for  female  visitors  to 
the  Hall,  as  a  cloak-room,  dressing-room,  &c.,  and  gentlemen 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  this  room  at  any  time. 

12.  The  Superintendent  -will  be  in  his  office  (entrance  from 
Winter  street)  to  receive  applications  for  the  use  of  the  Hall 
and  Lecture  room,  every  day,  {Sunday's  excepted)  from  3  to  6 
P.M. 

13.  Persons  hereafter  hiring  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  Concerts  or  other  entertainments,  shall  be 
required  to  dispose  of  the  seats  by  their  numbers^  unless,  on 
special  application  to  the  Committee  of  Directors,  this  regula-- 
tion  shall  be  dispensed  with. 

Published,  per  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
iill  F.  L.  BATCHELDER,  Secretary. 

J.   CHICKERING, 
PIA]VO  FOBTE    MANUFACTUKER, 

379  "Wasliington    Street,   Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

No.  139  Wasliington   Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery.  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents — for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
129  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10. tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  34:4;  Wasbingtou  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 


KEMOVAIi  OF  BAIiCH'S  PICTURE  STORE 
AND  FRAME  MANUFACTORY.  The  sub.scriber respect- 
fully informs  his  friends  and  pations  that,  he  has  removed  from 
No.  10  Tremont  Row,  where  he  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years, 
to  the 

Nevr  Freestone  Building,  93  Tremont  Street, 
Second  Store  south  oj  Tremont   Temple, 

"where  he  has  greater  accommodations  for  the  exhibition  of 
Pictures,  and  work-rooms  for  the  manufacture  of  Picture- 
Frames,  and  hopes  to  receive  a  continuance  of  patronage  from 
his  former  customers.  He  invites  the  attention  of  all  to  a  fine 
collection  of  Paintings  by  the  best  Artists,  Picture-Frames  of 
all  descriptions,  Engravings,  and  worlis  of  art  generally. 
iilO  4t  WILLIAM  Y.  BALCH. 

AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES,       ~ 
TEACHERS    OF    WIUSIC, 
17  Franklin  Place,  Boston. 
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L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 
TEACH  EB     OF     MUSIC, 

365  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Oct.  16. 
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JUST    PUBLISHED, 

HAYDN'S    THIRD    MASS   in    D.     Uniform  with 
"  Ditson's  Edition  of  Mozart's,  Haydn's  and  Beethoven's 
Masses."    Price  62  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

EIMBAUIiT'S   HAND  BOOK   for  the   PIANO 
FORTE.    The  above  work,  one  of  the  best  low  priced 
Instruction  Books  for  the  Piano,  has  just  been  published.     It 
is  a  popular  Manual  in  England,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  attain 
an  equal  popularity  here.    Price  50  cents 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

THE  STABAT  MATER,  hy  Rossini,  at  the  low 
price  of  75  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

Pianos  a,nd  nielodeons  to  lL>et. 
OLIVER   DITSON, 

Music  Dealer,   115  "Wasliixngtou   St.,  Bo^on, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphines, 
and  Keed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

fflnnitonu's  SllnBtriittii  (Dptrn  33nn{t3, 

Already  issued,  to  which  other  Operas  ivilt  be  added  as  soon  as 
published. 
Masaniello,  With  11  pieces  of  music. 

Norma,  With  11  pieces. 

IL  Barkiere  di  Siviglia,  With  11  pieces. 

Le  Prophete,  With    9  pieces. 

La  Cenerentola,  With  10  pieces. 

Otello,  With    8  pieces. 

Don  Pasquale,  With    6  pieces. 

Linda  di  Chamounix,  With  10  pieces. 

Lucia  di  LAMMERiruia,  With  11  pieces. 

Don  Giovanni,  With   9  pieces. 

Der  Freischutz,  With  10  pieces. 

La  Favorita,  With   8  pieces. 

Medea,  With  10  pieces. 

Semieamide,  With   9  pieces. 

Ldcrezia  Borgia,  With   9  pieces. 

Les  Huguenots,  With  10  pieces. 

La  Sonnambula,  With  10  pieces. 

La  Figlia  del  Reggimento,  With  10  pieces. 

L'Elisire  D'Amore,  With  10  pieces 

Ernant,  With  10  pieces. 

IL  Prodigo,  With  10  pieces. 

Gustavus  m.  With   6  pieces 

Fra  Diavolo,  With   8  pieces. 

Amilie,  With  11  pieces. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  With   9  pieces. 

Roberto  il  Diavolo,  With  10  pieces. 

[O^"  Davidson's  Illustratf-d  Oratorios"  are  also  published 

on  the  same  plan  as  the  Operas,  in  a  cheap  but  elegant  form. 

Handel's  Messiah,  in  a  form  at  once  portable,  readable,  and 
suitable  for  the  music-stand,  in  vocal  score,  arranged  by  Dr. 
Clark.    4to.  228  pages,  price  f  1,75. 

Handel's  Samson,  in  same  style,  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Clark. 
188  pages.    Price  ®1,50. 

Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro,  entire,  including  the  Recita- 
tive, with  the  original  Italian  Libretto,  and  an  English 
translation,  by  George  Soane.  4to.  185  pages,  only  ©2,00. 
EngUsh  price  SB2,50. 

Davidson's  Sekpenny  Elementary  Instruction  Books,  con- 
tain Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music,  a  Vocabulary  of  Musical 
Terms,  and  the  Art  of  Singing. 

DAYID  DAVIDSON,  Publisher  and  Agent, 

109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Boston : — Lee  &  Walker,  Philadelphia: — 

Taylor  &  Maury,  Waslungton :  Nash  &  Woodhouse,  Richmond. 
iilO  3m 

HE'WS'    PATENT 
AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 


N.   D.   COTTON. 

IMPOKTEP.  AKD   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATEKIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

***    Wedding  and  Yisifcrng  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

F.  F.  MtJLLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church ;  ORGANIST  of  tlie  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c.  &e. 

Inquire  of  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co.,  No.  17  Tremont   Row, 
Boston.  ii7  tf 

Oermania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  MEMBERS  OE  THIS  ASSOCIATION  take  great  plea- 
sure in  announcing  that  their 

COTILLON    BAND 

is  again  prepared  for  the  ensuing  Dancing  Season.  They  have 
also  added  all  the  popular  Songs  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn 
and  others,  to  their  extensive  Library  of  Concert  Music,  in 
order  to  accommodate  parties  where  no  dancing  music  is 
required.  G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader, 

5  tf  364  Tremont  Street 

H.   PERABEAU, 
PROFESSOR  OF   THE   PIANO -FORTE, 

No.    1   liiucoln   Street- 
Mr.  Perabeau  will  speak  German,  French,  or  English,  to 
his  pupils  during  the  lessons,  if  desired. 
Boston,  Sept.  18.  24  3m 

VALUABLE    BOOKS    FOR    SINGING 
SOCIETIES. 

BOSTON  ACADEMY'S  Collection  of  Ciiornses. 
Compiled  by  L.  Mason.    Being  a  Collection  of  the  most 
popular  Choi-uses  by  the  great  masters,  designed  for  the  prac- 
tice of  Societies,  for  Concerts,  or  other  public  occasions-    It 
contains  263  pages  quarto.    Price,  S14  per  dozen.    Orchestral 
accompaniments  in  manuscript  furnished. 
THE  MORNING.     A  beautiful  and  brilliant  piece  for 
Concerts,  by  RIES.     23  pages,  quarto.    ®4.50  per  dozen. 
Orchestral  parts,  S4. 
THE  POWER  OF  SONG-.    For  the  same  purpose  and 
no  less  interesting,  consisting  of  Solos,  Duets,  and  Choruses. 
The  poetry  from  the  German  of  Schiller  ;  music  by  Rom- 
berg.   40  pages,  quarto.    Price,  ©5  per  dozen.    Orchestra 
parts,  So. 
THE  HARMONY  OF  THE   SPHERES.     A  de- 
lightful piece  of  music  for  Concerts     The  words  translated 
from  the  German,  by  J.  S.  Dwiqht.    Music  by  Romberg. 
28  pages,  quarto.    Price,  S4.50  per  dozen.    Orchestra  parts, 
S5. 
THE   SEASONS.  {Spring  part,)  by  Haydn.    Being  one 
of  the  best  of  the  compositions  of  this  delightful  composer, 
and  a  most  effective  and  brilliant  concert  piece.    Price,  5^6 
per  dozen.     Containing  43  pag-es,  quarto. 
ElilJAH.    An  Oratorio,  by  Mendelssohn.    With  a  beauti- 
ful likeness  of  the  author.     This  masterpiece  of  the  great 
composer  is  here  presented  in  a  convenient  and  substantial 
form,  and  sold  at  such  a  price  as  to  place  it  within  reach  of 
all.      "Elijah"  has  never  been  before  published  in   this 
country,  and  was  heretofore  to  be  had  only  at  a  great  cost, 
(®10.)    It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  for  $2. 
This  Oratorio  has  always  been  considered  the  greatest  work 
of  its  immortal  author.     The  stormy  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  great  Prophet,  presented  in  the  course  of  the  Oratorio,  in 
connection  with  the  dramatic  character  of  the  music  itself, 
render  it  esceedingly  interesting  and  attractive  to  an  audi- 
ence, whilst  the  character  of  fhe  music  affords  the  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  practice  for  music  Societies  and  Associa- 
tions.    Orchestra  parts,  ®15. 

YOTTNG  liABIES'  VOCAL  CLASS  BOOK.  By 
George  James  "Webb.  New,  Enlarged  and  Revised  Edition, 
for  the  use  of  Seminaries  and  Music  Classes.  Containing 
Systematic  Instructions  for  forming  and  training  the  Voice, 
and  suitable  Vocalizing  Exercises  and  Solfeggios,  together 
with  a  Collection  of  Songs  for  one,  two,  three  and  four 
voices.  Never  before  published.  160  pages,  quarto.  Price, 
®12  per  dozen. 

The  publisher  considers  this  the  best  work  yet  published, 
for  Adult  Classes  of  Young  Ladies. 

Geo.  P.  Reed  S^  Co.,  Fublislxers, 

17  TREMONT  ROW,  BOSTON. 
■\*  Can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  music  or  other 
book  house  in  the  country.  ii6  tf 

H.   S.   CUTLER, 
Organist  at  tlie  Clmn'cli  of  tlie  Advent. 

ACDRJESS  — (Care  of  A.  N.  Johnson,)  Xo.  90  Tremont 
Street,  Boston.  22  tf 

NATHAN  EICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR  OP  THE  PIANO -FORTE. 

ROOliIS,  No.  1  Bulflncli,  comer  of  Court  Street.    Hours, 
from  12  to  2.    Letters  may  be  addressed  to  his  rooms,  or 
at  the  KeTere  House.  25  tf 

RATES  POH  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  lines.)  or  less,  first  insertion,     .    .  S0.50 
"  "  ''  each  additional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .    .      .50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
{A  column  counts  as  .$even  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Handel  and  his  "Messiah." 

AN    OLD   LECTURE.      BY   J.    S.   DWIGHT. 

[Concluded.] 

Having  thus  refreshed  oui-  memory  of  this 
great  work,  let  us  try  to  weigh  it  in  the  scales  of 
an  appreciating  criticism,  as  a  work  of  Art  and  of 
Soul. 

1.  The  last  impression  which  it  leaves  upon 
the  mind,  and  the  first  to  be  recalled,  is  sublimity. 
It  rolls  away  in  the  memory  like  distant  thunder. 
Those  choruses  echo  through  one's  life.  They 
are  the  grand  feature.  They,  more  than  any 
part,  stamp  the  meaning  of  the  whole  upon  us. 
If  it  were  merely  a  physical  sublimity,  consisting 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  masses,  in  overpowering, 
deafening  effect,  or  in  the  vastness  of  the  images 
suggested,  this  would  not  be  the  highest  praise. 
But  the  sublimity  is  in  the  thought.  Each  chorus 
is  the  development  of  a  sentiment  so  deep  and 
universal,  as  to  be  capable  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion. That  which  unites  all  minds  finds  utter- 
ance in  them. 

We  perceive  a  uniform  progress  in  these  cho- 
ruses. From  first  to  last,  each  leaves  the  mind 
in  a  state  of  expectation  which  is  more  tlian 
fulfilled  in  the  next  that  comes,  and  so  they  grow 
greater  and  greater  to  the  last  Amen.  We  sel- 
dom hear  a  succession  of  choruses,  in  which  one 
does  not  in  a  measure  neutralize  the  other,  and 


send  3'ou  away  more  confused  than  edified.  This 
we  felt  in  the  "  Mount  Sinai "  of  Neukomm ;  and 
even  in  the  "  Creation  "  of  Haydn,  where,  how- 
ever noble  each  chorus  may  be  in  itself,  they  do 
not  follow  each  other  up  with  that  ever-gathering 
force  which  lends  one  onward  momentum  to  the 
oratorio,  and  floats  the  whole  mass  majestically 
on.  Full  of  separate  beauties,  you  feel  its  want 
of  unity.  But  in  the  "  Messiah "  each  great 
chorus  seems  to  gather  up  the  last  one  with  it  in 
its  onsweep,  as  each  wave  only  falls  back  into  the 
arms  of  a  succeeding  greater  wave,  and  both 
with  accumulated  force  roll  further  in,  and  make 
a  higher  mark  upon  the  beach.  Such  is  the  way 
with  Handel.  He  never  spends  his  strength  too 
early.  He  never  fails  to  answer  expectation,  let 
him  begin  on  never  so  grand  a  scale ;  and  he 
does  not  have  to  contract  his  forces  with  any  nig- 
gardly economy,  in  order  to  come  out  at  the 
great  end  of  the  horn. 

Simplicity  and  profound  treatment  equally  be- 
long to  these  choruses ;  natural  melody  and  all 
the  resources  of  harmony.  They  are  all  elabor- 
ate Fugues ;  but  the  subjects  of  the  Fugues  are 
so  simple,  so  expressive  and  characteristic,  that 
every  hearer  recognizes  them  under  every  modi- 
fication under  which  they  reappear  continually 
in  the  gathering,  self-uplifting  whirl  of  harmony. 
They  are  profound,  yet  easily  understood.  The 
theme  is  simple,  the  effect  as  a  whole  is  simple, 
though  swift  and  complicated  the  machinery  by 
which  it  is  wrought  out.  Recall  here  what  was 
said  of  the  essentially  popular  character  of  Han- 
del's genius.  He  stood  on  the  middle  ground, 
between  the  scientific,  mystic  old  church  style, 
the  Gothic  fugue,  and  the  light  Italian  melody ; 
viz.,  on  the  Protestant  choral.  On  that  he  built 
his  art.  Filled  with  the  sentiment  of  that,  he 
did  not  let  its  bald  and  naked  form  confine  him  ; 
and  the  choral,  the  plain  psalm  of  the  congrega- 
tion, became  a  Fugue.  There  is  this  peculiar  in 
his  Fugues ;  that  they  all  point  to  the  origin  in 
nature  of  that  form.  When  you  hear  the 
"  Wonderful  "  or  the  "  Amen  "  chorus,  it  is  as  if 
you  heard  a  plain  choral,  only  carried  out  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  idea,  that  is  to  say,  sung  in  the 
open  air  by  a  countless  multitude.  First  you 
catch  the  melody  of  the  nearest  voices, — a  simple 
tune  which  any  child  might  sing.  As  it  goes  on, 
other  and  more  distant  voices  reach  you ;  you 
catch  their  first  notes  while  the  others  are  already 
in  the  middle  of  the  melody  ;  and  both  keep  on 
while  another  and  another  wave  rolls  in ;  and 
finally  all  are  mingled  in  a  confused  yet  most 
harmonious  chase  ;  now  one  part,  now  another  of 
the  air  is  prominent,  but  not  longer  than  the 
crest  of  one  wave  is  uppermost  on  the  great 
boiling  ocean ;  and  finally,  when  the  flood  is  at 
its  height  there  is  a  sudden  pause — the  silence 
which  is  louder  than  sound — the  moment's  sus- 
pense, when  the  great  ocean-swell  has  reached 
its  height, — and  slowly,  with  ever-mingling,  wid- 
ening harmonies,  it  settles  back.  Thus  Handel's 
Fugue  is  but  the  choral  or  psalm-tune,  clad  in  its 
own  sublime  effects.    It  is  the  choral  as  handled 


by  Nature,  the  choral  as  roe  hear  it.  And  thus 
in  him  Nature  and  Art  are  one ;  and  the  greater 
he  is,  the  more  we  feel  at  home  with  him. 

2.  This  would  seem  enough  for  one  man.  But 
from  this  sublimity,  this  mountain  elevation,  where 
we  have  ocean  and  land  at  our  feet,  sending  up 
the  sound  of  many  waters,  mingled  with  the  re- 
verberating Fugue  of  multitudinous  voices,  we  go 
down  with  him  into  the  still  valley,  and  follow 
the  musical  murmur  of  the  brook; — from  the 
chorus  to  the  song,  from  harmony  to  melody, 
from  the  sublime  to  the  pathetic.  Simple  and 
earnest  as  Luther,  deep  and  intricate,  striving 
upward  in  ever-shifting,  flame-like  Fugue,  like 
Gothic  architecture,  his  choruses  are  thoroughly 
German.  In  his  songs  we  live  on  the  sunny 
south  side  of  the  Alps.  Here  his  Italian  culture 
shows  itself;  the  melodious  forms  of  the  Italian 
opera,  and  the  deep  sensibility  of  his  own  heart. 
In  melody  he  surpassed  all  of  his  time.  And 
there  are  no  songs  which  now  so  haunt  the  mind, 
and  express  so  much  to  us,  as  some  of  those  we 
have  mentioned  in  the  "  Messiah."  True,  there 
is  something  antique  and  formal  about  them.  At 
first  we  are  offended  by  those  long  figures  with 
which  a  single  syllable  is  prolonged  and  played 
upon  ;  for  instance,  the  second  of  the  word  "  ex- 
alted "  in  the  song,  "  Every  valley."  But  soon  one 
learns  to  love  even  this,  and  to  feel  that  Nature 
is  not  smothered  by  it,  any  more  than  she  is  by 
Shakspeare's  rounded  periods.  And  how  often 
he  forgets  all  conventional  forms,  and  is  purely 
original,  pouring  forth  a  strain,  all  of  the  heart, 
with  nothing  of  the  school ! 

Still  more  of  this  natural  eloquence  is  in  the 
recitative  passages.  When  we  have  heard  Bra- 
ham  sing,  "  Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  his  heart,"  or 
that  famous  piece  from  "  Jeptha,"  ■s.'e  are  no 
longer  surprised  to  hear  it  said  that  Recitative  is 
only  a  little  more  than  the  common  speech  of  the 
warm  South.  What  is  it  but  a  more  unreserved 
and  child-like  speech,  such  as  would  be  natural 
to  us  all,  if  cold  weather  and  caution,  winter 
without  and  within,  did  not  check  expression  ? 
So  it  is  said,  the  dog  naturally  howls  or  sings ;  it 
was  intercourse  with  artificial  man  which  first 
taught  him  to  bark. 

3.  Picturesque  effect  is  another  memorable 
charm  of  the  "  Messiah."  This,  of  course,  is  in 
the  instrumental  accompaniments.  These  are 
often  highly  descriptive,  and  surround  the  subject 
with  a  warm,  rich  scenery.  If  they  often  present 
images  and  special  sounds  or  sights  in  nature,  yet 
it  is  more  in  the  way  of  suggestion  than  of  imita- 
tion, and  therefore  fairly  within  the  province  of 
the  Art.  The  accompaniment  but  docs  the  work 
of  association,  telling  what  is  present  to  our  im- 
agination, whi'ie  we  feel  with  the  song.  It  is 
wonderful  how  characteristic  and  how  indispen- 
sable Handel  has  made  every  httle  morgeau  of 
accompaniment  and  symphony  ;  and  yet  they  are 
the  merest  outlines.  Instrumental  music  was  a 
slight  and  meagre  thing  in  his  time.  He  only 
composed  for  the  quartet  of  stringed  instruments, 
with  oboe  and  trumpet.    Mozart  fiUed  it  out  with 
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Tie  rich  coloring  of  the  modern  instrumentation, 
■with  flates  and  horns  and  bassoons,  &c.  A  bold 
experiment,  one  would  think  !  But  so  boldly  and 
decidedly  had  Handel  sketched,  that  the  appre- 
ciating younger  brother  could  not  alter  or  pervert 
it ;  he  only  set  it  in  a  stronger  light. 

But  it  is  as  a  whole  that  this  work  is  most  re- 
markable ; — how  it  is  evolved  out  of  one  central 
inexhaustible  thought,  of  which  each  part  is  only 
one  of  the  numberless  manifestations,  just  as  the 
flowers  and  crystals  and  living  forms  of  the  earth 
all  tell  of  one  inward  principle  of  life.  This  it  is 
that  saves  it  from  tediousness.  We  feel  interested 
to  complete  it,  as  we  do  to  complete  our  own  life ; 
the  whole  story  of  human  life  working  itself  out 
in  harmonies.  Its  theme  is  universal ;  alike  the 
concern  of  every  individual.  It  is  not  a  personal 
story,  but  the  story  of  humanity.  It  is  founded 
on  a  historical  book,  it  is  true,  and  celebrates  a 
historical  person ;  but  the  Bible  history  and  the 
life  of  Jesus  are  typical  of  the  inward  history  of 
every  human  soul.  Hence  the  "  Messiah  "  is  not 
dramatic  ;  it  is  epic  :  and  it  is  lyric  too.  And  so, 
if  we  take  the  "  Messiah  "  for  a  standard,  we  are 
tempted  to  call  it  the  only  oratorio.  The  differ- 
ence betwen  it  and  all  other  oratorios  (so  called) 
is  greater  than  the  difference  between  them  and 
other  forms  of  Art. 

The  Oratorio  was  originally  a  sacred  musical 
drama,  bearing  about  the  same  relatioa  to  the 
first  operas,  that  the  old  "Mysteries  "  bore  to  the 
first  plays.  But  these  were  not  entirely  sung. 
San  Filippo  Neri  founded  the  order  of  "  Priests 
of  the  Oratory"  in  Rome,  in  1540.  He  intro- 
duced spiritual  songs  and  anthems  to  entice  the 
youth  to  church,  and  caused  stories  from  the  Bi- 
ble, hke  the  Prodigal  Son,  to  be  set  to  music  and 
sung, — one  half  before  the  sermon,  the  other 
after,  that  the  expectation  awakened  by  the  first 
half  might  induce  roving  spirits  to  wait  through 
the  graver  services  and  hear  the  story  out. 
From  these  small  beginnings  the  growth  of  the 
oratorio  into  the  highest  form  of  sacred  dramatic 
music  is  easily  understood.  Oratorios  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  were,  until  very  lately,  per- 
formed as  operas  on  the  stage.  The  "  Moses  in 
Egypt"  of  Rossini  is  still  an  instance.  The 
"Messiah"  presented  a  new  and  nobler  model. 
It  is  no  more  dramatic  than  the  Bible  itself 
And  since  its  appearance  oratorios  (so  called) 
have  hovered  doubtfully  between  the  dramatic 
and  the  epic.  Thus,  of  the  oratorio  of  "  David  " 
one  is  tempted  to  say,  "  Why  not  dress  out  the 
characters  and  make  a  play  of  it  at  once  ?  "  its 
genius  is  so  dramatic,  while  for  form's  sake  it  has 
those  heavy  choruses,  which  clog  the  action,  and 
seem  introduced  because,  after  Handel,  every- 
thing short  of  grand  choruses  seems  trifling. 
Even  Beethoven,  who  had  a  genius  for  the  high- 
est, repented  of  the  too  dramatic  style  and  sub- 
ject of  his  "  Mount  of  Olives."  Haydn  wrought 
in  wholly  another  genius,  that  of  instrumental 
music  ;  and_  his  "  Creation "  may  be  called  a 
great  descriptive  instrumental  Symphony,  with 
vocal  accompaniments  by  way  of  interpretation, 
interspersed  with  hymns.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence about  a  name,  but  the  "  Messiah  "  has  so 
familiarized  us  with  an  august  form  of  Art,  that 
other  works,  called  oratorios,  look  ephemeral  and 
slight. 

Such  are  the  artistic  qualities  of  this  great 
work.  But  what  is  it  which,  independently  of 
any  form  of  Art,  pervades  and  characterizes  the 
whole  ?  Handel  himself  Do  we  not  recognize 
in  all  this  music  the  man  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  ?  It  is  enough  to  mention  one  or  two 
traits,  which  suggest  the  whole  of  his  genius. 

In  the  first  place,  calm,  self-relying  strength. 
A  superficial  measurement  of  this  will  not  be 
idle.  See  it  displayed  in  the  magnitude  and 
quantity  of  his  labors ;  the  thirty  oratorios,  the 
fifty  operas,  the  countless  anthems  and  concertos 
for  the  organ,  and  pieces  of  every  form  for  instru- 
ments ;  and  the  greatest  of  all,  the  "  Messiah," 
composed  in  twenty-one  days !  See  it  in  his  in- 
fluence on  public  taste,  especially  in  England, 
where  it  acts  perhaps  with  a  too  great  and  para- 
lyzing spell  upon  the  national  genius,  just  as  too 
much  reading  of  Shakspeare  is  fatal  for  the  time 
to  original   production   in   young  minds.     If  so. 


however,  the  awakening  will  be  with  glory  and 
with  power  when  it  comes.  The  genius  of  Han- 
del is  impressed  on  all  English  music.  He  is  the 
school,  and  he  is  the  world  of  Art  with  them. 
There  are  curious  anecdotes  to  illustrate  this. 
One  of  the  conductors  and  organists  of  the  "  An- 
cient Concerts,"  a  musical  oracle  of  the  last  gen- 
eration, is  said  to  have  played  from  memory,  at 
one  sitting,  the  whole  of  the  "  Messiah,"  the 
"Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  one  other  oratorio  of 
Handel.  Curious  zeal,  too,  is  shown  at  the  time 
of  the  great  musical  festivals.  We  are  told  of  a 
certain  eccentric  rector,  who  never  omitted  this 
pilgrimage,  and  who  often  performed  the  jour- 
ney on  foot,  singing  over  the  whole  "  Messiah " 
to  himself  by  the  way,  which  just  occupied  the 
time  of  the  journey,  so  that  such  a  chorus  or 
song  always  found  him  at  such  a  place. 

But  this  quantity  was  of  an  adamantine  cjual- 
ity ;  and  its  influence  was  not  a  fashion,  but  is,  as 
it  were,  elemental  and  forever. 

And  now,  to  come  nearer  to  the  characteristic 
in  it,  what  strength  in  the  least  as  in  the  greatest 
part  of  the  work!  With  what  an  absolute  grasp 
he  handles  everything,  and  does  not  so  much  in- 
vent and  set  a  passage,  as  he  establishes  it.  I 
would  speak  of  him  as  the  Founder  of  the  Halle- 
lujah chorus.  Each  part,  each  note  seems  held 
in  its  place  by  all  the  laws  of  nature ;  it  does  not 
cry  out  and  justify  its  position,  any  more  than 
thfe  tree  in  the  landscape,  or  the  bend  of  the  arch 
of  the  sky.  We  cannot  well  conceive  of  its 
being  set  otherwise.  Through  such  works  only, 
do  we  discover  the  laws  by  which  to  judge  all 
works. 

The  strength  appears  also  in  variety.  It  is  not 
hazarding  much  to  say,  that  no  composer  is  so 
free  from  mannerism  as  Handel.  Count  over 
the  songs  in  tbe  "  Messiah,"  and  what  two  are 
alike,  except  in  being  Handel's  ?  Which  would 
you  be  willing  to  leave  behind,  taking  only  the 
others  for  your  specimens  ?  No  two  of  them  are 
flowers,  which  can  go  by  the  same  name ;  in 
each,  you  carry  home  a  new  variety.  It  is  just 
so  in  the  choruses,  and,  especially  in  those  which 
we  have  dwelt  least  upon,  those  which  are  not  so 
much  outbursts  of  praise,  as  parts  of  the  action, 
and  descriptive.  Here  he  indulges  liimself  in 
following  out  the  individuality  of  each  to  his 
heart's  content.  The  scoffing  crowd  in  the  cho- 
rus, "  He  trusted  in  God  that  he  would  deliver 
him  ;  "  the  pastoral  scene  ;  the  song  of  joy ;  each 
little  episode — he  puts  his  whole  soul  into  it,  as  if 
it  stood  for  himself,  and  there  was  nothing  else  to 
be  thought  of.  He  is  as  objective  as  nature  in 
this  respect,  giving  each  figure  a  life  of  its  own, 
and  an  absolute  worth  to  each  detail.  And  yet, 
freely  as  he  goes  out  into  this  variety,  he  never 
violates  the  unity  of  the  whole ;  all  gravitates  to 
one  centre ;  each  separate  conceit,  (if  you  choose 
to  call  it,  each  whim)  harmonizes  with  the  whole, 
and  can  no  more  be  detached,  than  a  rock  or  a 
house  can  fall  off  the  earth. 

Strength,  which  can  disport  itself  in  this  free 
way  without  losing  its  balance,  can  afford  to  smile 
in  the  midst  of  its  most  earnest  work.  Humor  is 
not  far  off,  where  we  see  such  breadth  and  energy 
of  style.  Humor  accompanies  all  healthy  great- 
ness, both  of  mind  and  character.  Intense  activ- 
ity of  every  kind,  even  intense  woe,  smiles  at 
itself.  He  who  does  not  expend  his  strength,  be- 
yond all  power  of  self-recovery,  in  a  great  effort, 
can  even  amuse  himself  with  his  work.  So  it  is 
with  some  of  these  choruses.  How  he  enters  into 
the  humor  of  the  thing  in  the  chorus,  "  All  we 
like  sheep  .'"  And  in  the  chorus,  "  The  Lord  gave 
the  word :  great  was  the  company  of  the  preachers," 
we  almost  laugh  at  the  fineness  of  the  thought ; 
before  the  blast  of  the  word,  we  seem  to  see  them 
scattering  like  merry  prattling  leaves  in  autumn  ; 
like  troops  of  locusts  and  little  ants,  they  overrun 
the  earth.  It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  the 
historian  of  the  French  Revolution,  that,  with  all 
his  sublimity  and  pathos,  he  seems  not  quite  seri- 
ous, but  amuses  himself  with  his  heroes,  and  as 
he  looks  down  curiously  upon  the  earnest  doings 
of  his  fellow  men,  seems  to  "  talk  baby  "  to  them, 
and  smile  at  the  important  little  mannikins.  But 
this  is  love  laughing  at  its  own  fondness.  So  does 
genius  sometimes  get  possessed  with  its  own  idea, 


till  it  laughs  out  aloud  at  the  exquisite  folly.  Such 
humor  is  not  levity ;  but  the  play  of  lightning 
after  a  day  of  intense  heat.  And  this  suggests 
the  other  pervading  quality  of  all  his  works^ 

Depth.  From  the  depths  of  sorrow  and  painful 
earnest  experience  rise  those  mighty  choral  floods 
of  triumph.  This  sunny,  strong,  rejoicing,  self- 
possessed,  unwearied  nature,  must  have  known, 
and  toiled,  and  waited  in  those  depths.  For  what 
knowledge  of  the  heart,  what  sympathy  with  that 
heart's  unspeakable  woes,  his  feeling  notes  betray ! 
"  De  profundis  clamavi,"  should  be  the  title  of 
every  chorus. 

These  are  the  major  and  minor  moods  of  the 
man.  Strength  and  depth.  What  is  most  char- 
acteristic in  him,  is  the  most  impersonal.  Pecu- 
liarities he  has  none,  any  more  than  the  sublime 
simplicity  of  the  old  Bible  narratives.  He  struck 
the  key-note  to  universal  experience,  and  sang 
to  the  hearts  of  all. 

This,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  to 
be  said  of  Handel  and  his  "  Messiah  "  ;  that  it  is 
not  so  much  some  kind  of  Music,  as  it  is  the  soul 
of  music  itself.  Music  in  its  highest  office,  as  the 
expression  of  the  universal  religious  sentiment. 
An  atmosphere  of  reconciliation  between  all 
minds,  or  rather,  a  medium  between  our  mind 
and  the  universal ;  an  outlet  of  escape  from  this 
whole  element  of  opinions,  differences,  and  con- 
tradictory views  and  interests  ;  a  promise,  a  fore- 
taste of  a  better  world ;  a  language  of  a  deeper 
consciousness  and  of  emotions,  which  feek  an 
answer  and  a  home  beyond  this  life — is  Music. 
And  when  we  call  it  the  natural  language  of  reli- 
gion, we  must  understand  a  very  Catholic  religion  ; 
one  which  lies  broad  and  deep  under  every  heart, 
and  in  whose  depths  the  superficial  boundai'ies  of 
creeds  and  sects  cast  not  even  a  shadow.  There 
is  a  Faith  which  is  "  the  evidence  of  things  un- 
seen," or,  of  its  own  fulfilment;  a  consciousness 
of  something  more  than  we  see ;  a  love  of  some- 
thing that  exceeds  our  thought,  yearning  to  be 
united  with  it ;  a  trust  in  an  Almighty  Goodness, 
which  we  cannot  comprehend,  which  daily  care, 
and  misery,  and  deceit,  deny  and  contradict,  and 
would  fain  drive  out  of  our  minds ;  a  hope  that 
sticks  by  us  to  the  last,  and  assures  us  that  love 
and  truth,  and  all  ideal  thoughts  are  real,  and 
that  death,  and  sin,  and  sorrow,  shall  turn  out  to 
be  the  shadows  ;  there  is  such  a  feeling,  more  or 
less  clearly  recognized,  pervading  aU  our  life. 
No  words  can  utter  it.  But  in  the  unconscious 
tones  of  another,  without  words,  we  feel  whether 
he  too  feels  it.  This  was  the  beginning  of  music. 
And  music  has  gone  on,  testifying  of  that  unseen 
world  within,  till  by  the  hands  of  her  sublime 
succession  of  priests,  her  Handels,  Mozarts,  Bachs, 
Beethovens,  she  has  filled  the  world  with  wondrous 
works  of  Art,  with  mystic  love,  which  benighted 
minds  can  poorly  understand,  but  which  will 
never  fail  to  quicken  in  after  generations,  in  spite 
of  business  and  frivolity,  the  higher  life  which 
first  gave  them  being.  To  this  part  of  us,  speaks 
the  higher  voice  of  prophecy  and  of  the  Gospel. 
This  gave  force  to  Handel's  music.  Humanity's 
looking  for  and  welcome  of  a  Messiah  —  this 
properly  is  the  burthen  of  all  music.  In  music, 
as  in  sweet  sleep,  (which  is  a  sort  of  prayer),  we 
retire  from  the  distracting  world,  forgetting  our 
cares,  letting  our  desires  die  out,  and  our  poor 
will  with  them,  and  lay  our  heads  in  childlike 
trust  upon  the  bosom  of  the  great,  safe,  all-sym- 
pathizing, incomprehensible,  protecting  All. 

1841. 


Music  in  "  Macbeth." 

At  a  weekly  meeting  of  the  "  Musical  Institute 
of  London  "  recently,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Oliphant  on  the  English  dramatic  music 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  particularly  the 
celebrated  music  in  "  Macbeth,"  generally  ascribed 
to  Matthew  Lock,  whose  claim  to  its  authorship, 
till  of  lately  held  to  be  undoubted,  has  recently 
been  called  in  question,  and  sometimes  positively 
denied.  Mr.  Oliphant's  object  was  to  bring  for- 
ward such  circumstances  as  might  tend  to  throw 
light  on  this  subject,  and  he  accordingly  entered 
into  a  number  of  particulars,  both  of  fact  and 
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criticism,  full  of  interest  in  themselves,  but  hardly 
sufficient  (as  it  appeared  to  us)  to  invalidate  a 
title  of  which  old  Matthew  Lock  has  remained  in 
undisturbed  possession  for ,  the  best  part  of  two 
centuries. 

We  cannot  in  this  slight  notice  give  any  idea  of 
the  variety  of  interesting  and  entertaining  matter 
contained  in  Mr.  Oliphant's  paper,  which  was 
rendered  still  more  agreeable  by  vocal  illustrations 
sung  by  Mrs.  Newton,  Miss  Dolby,  Mr.  H.  Phillips 
and  others,  and  accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Mr. 
Lucas.  Mr.  Olijihant  gave  a  prefatory  sketch  of 
the  state  of  English  dramatic  music  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 7th  century.  He  described  the 
"  Masque,"  the  fashionable  entertainment  of  those 
days,  which  employed  the  genius  of  the  greatest 

Soets  of  the  time,  including  Ben  Jonson  and 
lilton  ;  and  the  most  eminent  musicians,  among 
whom  Henry  Lawes  was  the  chief  One  of  these 
masques  was  Shirley's  "  Cupid  and  Death,"  the 
music  of  which  was  partly  composed  by  Matthew 
Lock  :  and  Mr.  Oliphant  gave,  as  a  specimen,  a 
song  and  chorus,  in  order  to  show  the  great  infe- 
riority of  this  music  (known  to  be  Lock's)  to  the 
music  in  "  Macbeth."  The  argument,  that  Lock's 
known  music  is  not  comparable  to  the  music  in 
"  Macbeth,"  and  that  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  this  music  is  not  his,  is  very  far  from  conclu- 
sive; and  Mr.  Oliphant,  moreover,  could  have 
found  specimens  of  Lock's  music  very  superior 
to  that  which  he  produced.  We  have  carefully 
examined  the  opera  of  "  Psyche,"  undeniably  by 
Lock,  in  which  there  are  things  which  might  have 
well  been  written  by  the  author  of  the  music  in 
"  Macbeth." 

That  the  music  in  "  Macbeth  "  was  ascribed  to 
Lock,  at  the  time  it  first  appeared,  is  unques- 
tionable. Shakespeare's  tragedy,  altered  by 
Davenant,  was  produced  at  the  Duke's  Theatre, 
1674  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Oliphant  stated,  Downes,  the 
contemporary  annalist,  who  was  for  forty  years 
the  prompter  of  that  theatre,  expressly  ascribes, 
in  his  "  Koscius  Anglicanus,"  a  book  of  acknowl- 
edged authority,  the  music  of  the  play  to  Matthew 
Lock ;  a  piece  of  positive  evidence  very  difficult 
to  rebut.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence which  fixes  the  authorship  on  any  one  else. 
Copies  of  the  music  have  been  found  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Plenry  Purcell,  and  likewise  of  John 
Eccles ;  but  though  Purcell  and  Eccles  may  have 
transcribed  a  piece  of  music,  at  a  period  when 
there  was  less  printing  than  there  is  now-a-days, 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  either  of 
them  composed  it. 

It  was,  however,  shown  by  Mr.  Oliphant  that 
the  music  in  "  Macbeth,"  as  we  possess  it,  has 
undergone  material  alterations,  and  these  not  for 
the  better.  The  oldest  edition  of  the  music  in 
its  present  form  is  that  of  Dr.  Boyce,  published 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy;  but  there 
is  a  MS.  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  supposed 
to  be  of  the  date  of  1696.  In  the  course  of  his 
lecture  Mr.  Oliphant  had  the  principal  pieces 
sung  as  they  stand  in  this  copy,  and  in  the  modern 
editions ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  old  version, 
in  several  instances,  was  strikingly  apparent. 
This  was  remarkably  the  case  in  the  chorus,  "  We 
should  rejoice,! "  the  song,  "  Let's  have  a  dance 
upon  the  heath,"  and  the  chorus,  "  At  the  night 
raven's  dismal  voice ;"  in  which  the  old  version 
had  the  advantage  in  variety,  expression,  and 
even  contrapuntal  effects.  How,  or  by  whom, 
these  alterations  were  made  does  not  appear — 
probably  by  musicians  employed  by  theatrical 
managers  when  the  play  was  brought  upon  the 
stage  at  different  times ;  and  Mr.  Oliphant,  by 
comparing  a  passage  of  a  symphony  in  Boyce's 
edition  with  the  symphony  to  one  of  Boyce's 
own  songs,  made  it  appear  probable  that  the 
Doctor  himself  had  a  hand  in  tampering  with  the 
music. 

There  is  another  curious  circumstance  to  which 
Mr.  Oliphant  adverted.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  poetry  of  the  music  in  "  Macbeth "  is  not 
Shakspeare's,  but  partly  from  "  The  Witch,"  by 
Middleton,  a  contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  and 

gartly  by  Davenant.  The  original  music  to 
liddleton's  play  is  extant,  though  nothing  is 
known  of  its  authorship.  Mr.  Oliphant  had  sev- 
eral portions  of  it  sung  ;  and  it  was  evident,  that, 


though  comparatively  rude  and  inartificial,  it  had 
furnished  many  ideas  to  the  subsequent  composer 
of  the  music. 

This  able  paper,  with  its  illustrations,  was  lis- 
tened to  with  great  interest  and  pleasure  by  a 
large  assemblage  of  distinguished  musicians  and 
amateurs.  We  do  not  know  wliat  conclusions 
were  formed  by  the  learned  cognoscenti  present ; 
but  we  still  preserve  our  faith  in  Matthew  Lock, 
though  it  appears  unquestionable,  first,  that  he 
was  in  some  measure  indebted  to  an  unknown 
composer  of  a  previous  age,  and  secondly,  that 
the  music,  as  known  and  performed,  has  been 
greatly  altered  since  he  produced  it. — English 
Paper. 


An  Amateur  Concert, 

OR    THE    TEIBULATIONS    OF    A   MUSICIAN. 
[Translated  from  tlie  French  for  tliis  Journal.] 

There  is  a  proverb  which  says :  "  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  diner  d'ami 
or  an  amateur  concert."  Proverbs  are  the  wis- 
dom of  nations,  and  nothing  in  fact  more  true 
than  the  maxim  I  have  just  cited.  One  ought 
to  esteem  -  oneself  very  happy  when  both  those 
pleasures  are  thrust  on  one  at  the  same  time ; 
but  it  is  very  rare  that,  after  having  been  obliged 
to  partake  of  pot  luck,  composed  as  usual  of  the 
classic  pot  au  feu,  followed  by  some  one  of  those 
benevolent  dishes  of  vegetables  which  call  to 
mind  the  happy  days  and  succulent  repasts  of 
college ;  it  is  very  rare,.say  I,  that  after  this  fes- 
tive scene,  you  are  not  regaled  by  a  little  im- 
promptu concert  after  dessert.  It's  the  little  girl 
of  eight  years  who  lets  you  judge  of  her  progress. 
They  recjuest  her  to  play  something  to  please  the 
friend  of  the  family.  But  the  dear  child,  who 
ordinarily  takes  her  recreation  after  dinner, 
doesn't  find  it  at  all  amusing  to  give  an  exhibition 
of  her  talent  at  such  an  hour,  and  makes  a  grimace 
a  yard  long. 

"  Come,  come,  let  Monsieur  see  now  that  you're 
a  young  lady,"  says  the  papa,  drawing  his  daugh- 
ter towards  the  piano.  The  child  resists,  the 
father  gets  angry,  and  the  virtuoso  (en  herhe),  in 
miniature,  commences  to  cry.  The  mother  takes 
her  part : 

"  Why  do  you  treat  her  so  roughly  ?  "  says  she 
to  her  husband,  "you  know  how  timid  she  is, 
she's  afraid  to  play  now.  Come,  my  child,  be 
reasonable,  if  you  play  your  piece  well  you  shall 
kiss  that  gentleman  who  likes  good  httle  girls." 
Sweet  perspective ! 

Unhappy  mortal,  you  think  all  will  be  over 
when  you  hear  a  little  miserable  music :  willing 
or  unwilling  you  will  be  obliged  to  kiss  the 
charming  child,  who,  with  the  aid  of  her  father's 
handkerchief,  is  occupied  in  a  corner  wiping  her 
eyes.  You  must  resign  yourself  to  fate ;  after 
much  ado,  you  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing : 
Ah !  vous  dirai-je  maman  ? — Je  suis  Seridor ; 
Trisie  Raison,  and  other  simple  airs  of  the  same 
freshness,  executed  without  measure,  and  with 
an  obligato  accompaniment  of  false  notes.  Af- 
ter this  charming  concert  you  are  obhged  to 
undergo  the  promised  kisses  and  mingle  your 
compliments  with  those  of  the  enchanted  family. 

"  Is'nt  she  truly  astonishing  ?  "  says  the  father. 
"  Oh,  she's  gifted  with  a  musical  organization, 
truly.  She  remembers  every  air  she  hears  sung 
— she  has  only  practised  two  years.  Her  mother 
teaches  her.  Have  you  never  heard  my  wife 
sing?  she  has  a  magnificent  voice.  Come,  my 
■  love,  you  must  sing  Monsieur  something.  Pray, 
do  give  us  the  pleasure."    You  must  again  join 


your  supplications  to  those  of  the  husband,  who 
has  gone  to  take  down  an  old  guitar,  which  takes 
him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  tune.  Then  joining 
his  voice  with  that  of  his  dear  half,  they  refresh 
your  ears  with  Fleuve  du  Tage,  or  Dormez  done. 
Vies  chlres  amours.  Ordinarily  one  takes  his  hat 
after  the  last  verse,  bids  good  bye,  thanking  the 
amiable  couple  for  the  delicious  evening  they 
have  procured  him. 

I,  whose  nerves  are  very  irritable,  and  who  as 
a  musician  hold  amateur  music  as  an  abomination, 
I  have  always  taken  care  to  find  out  whether  the 
people  in  the  house  where  I  wish  to  lodge  culti- 
vate music  ;  for  however  so  little  taste  they  may 
have  for  the  divine  art,  I  don't  wish  to  hear  them 
speak  of  it.  As  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a 
landlord  who  would  consent  to  demand  a  certifi- 
cate of  my  fellow  lodgers'  musical  incapacity,  I 
have  been  often  obliged  to  change  my  lodgings. 
I  have  tried  the  most  isolated  places ;  but  the 
street  organs  pursued  me.  One  day  however  I 
thought  I  had  found  a  peaceful  retreat.  I  had 
hired  a  cottage  on  the  plain  of  Monceau ;  during 
three  days  I  enjoyed  absolute  silence,  when  one 
beautiful  summer  morning,  I  was  startled  out  of 
my  sleep  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by 
a  score  of  drummers  of  the  National  Guard,  who 
had  a  full  rehearsal  of  all  the  Jlaas  and  rrraas 
capable  of  being  produced  on  that  hai-monious 
instrument. 

I  saw  plainly  that  repose  was  not  intended  for 
man  in  this  world.  I  broke  up  house  and  re- 
turned to  the  bosom  of  the  city. 

I  have  become  misanthropical ;  have  broken 
all  friendship  with  the  human  family  from  the 
time  I  rise  till  seven  in  the  evening.  I  then 
direct  my  steps  either  to  the  Grand  Opera,  or 
the  Opera  Comique,  where  I  saturate  myself  with 
real  music,  which  bears  not  the  slightest  analo- 
gy to  amateur  music.  I  have  cut  all  acquaint- 
ance with  those  whose  families  or  relations  are 
musicians,  and  have  only  kept  up  an  intimacy 
with  a  retired  lawyer,  who  I  believed  was  an  en- 
tire stranger  to  the  fine  arts.  But  the  traitor  had 
made  himself  an  amateur,  as  I  found  out  to  my 
horror.  About  a  fortnight  since  he  invited  me 
to  share  his  dinner  with  him.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  asked  me,  so  I  could  not  refuse; 
although  he  told,  me  beforehand  it  was  a  diner 
d'ami,  I  overlooked  that. 

The  repast  over,  I  was  preparing  myself  to  set 
out  for  the  Opera,  when  my  old  friend  seized  the 
skirts  of  my  coat  and  insisted  on  my  spending 
the  whole  evening  with  him,  saying,  "  I  have  re- 
served a  surprise  for  you  this  evening,  with 
which  if  you  are  not  content  you  must  be  hard 
to  please." 

We  started  out  and  arrived  at  Petits  Champs 
street :  "  Now,  we'll  wait  for  the  carriage,"  says 
my  lawyer.  "  What  carriage  ?  where  to  go  ?  " 
"  My  young  friend,  leave  all  to  me.  I  repeat 
again  that  when  you  get  there  you'll  be  de- 
lighted." 

After  having  waited  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we 
saw  coming  at  last  one  of  those  vehicles  common- 
ly called  omnibuses.  We  mounted ;  but  I  don't 
know  what  presentiment  made  me  fear  some  hor- 
rible catastrophe. 

After  half  an  hour's  riding  we  stopped  and  got 
out.  "  Where  are  we  ?  "  "  Kue  de  la  Harpe." 
"  Singular  quarter  for  a  party  of  pleasure ! " — 
"  Do  you  see  that  light  in  the  fourth  story  ?  that's 
where  we're  going,"  said  my  friend.    I  followed 
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him ;  wc  groped  our  way  up  a  rickety  old  stair- 
case which  conducted  ns  at  last  to  a  door  feebly 
lighted,  on  which  I  read  in  large  letters, 
"  CONCERT."  Here  I  arrived,  my  limbs  failed 
me,  and  I  once  had  the  desire  to  precipitate  my 
unlucky  friend  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs ;  but  restrained  myself  I  kept  quiet,  only 
biting  my  lips,  when  he  said  to  me  with  a  smile 
of  triumph :  "  Ahem  !  you  didn't  expect  anything 
quite  so  nice  as  this  ?"  The  door  opened  and  I 
entered. 

I  experienced  at  first  that  mortal  restlessness 
which  generally  possesses  one  at  the  approach  of 
any  great  danger;  but  soon  after,  that  cour- 
ageous resignation  when  the  danger  has  arrived. 
I  prepared  for  the  worst. 

The  hall  we  entered  was  rather  remarkable : 
In  the  centre  was  a  piano  covered  with  scores 
and  orchestra  parts ;  the  music  desks  were 
ranged  round  about,  and  against  the  walls  were 
hanging  all  kinds  of  instruments,  from  the  piccolo 
down  to  the  double-bass.  A  dozen  individuals 
were  already  assembled.  Our  entrance  was 
greeted  with  unanimous  pleasure:  —  "Ah!  it's 
Mr.  Vincent ;  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Vincent ;  what 
pleasure  to  see  you,"  etc. 

After  all  this  politeness  I  took  Mr.  Vincent 
into  a  corner ;  here  are  the  details  which  he  gave 
me  of  the  assembly  where  we  were  :  "  This  re- 
union has  existed  more  than  thirty  years.  Here 
for  five  francs  per  month,  any  amateur,  no  matter 
what  his  instrument,  could  come  once  a  week  and 
take  a  part  in  the  overtures  and  symphonies  that 
were  executed.  The  musicians  were  furnished 
with  the  music  and  instruments  which  you  see 
around.  The  place  is  warmed,  lighted,  one  can 
even  take  a  friend."  "  But,"  said  I,  "  what  are 
you  going  to  do  here  ?"  "  I  ?  I've  come  to  take  my 
part."  "  You  play  some  instrument  then  ?"  "  Not 
at  all ;  I  don't  even  know  how  to  read  music, 
and  that's  just  the  reason  I'm  held  in  such  high 
estimation  by  all.  I  take  care  never  to  place 
myself  at  a  desk  where  there  are  less  than  two 
instrumentists.  The  director  is  a  tolerably  good 
musician,  who  sees  perfectly  all  the  mistakes  that 
are  made.  As  I  content  myself  by  making  be- 
lieve play,  he  has  never  noticed  anything,  so  I 
pass  here  for  a  good  musician.  You  ask  me  why 
I  come  here  ?  Because  the  room  is  warm,  that 
doesn't  cost  much,  and  the  esteem  I  am  held  in 
gives  me  pleasure.  The  society  besides  is  good : 
it  is  made  up  of  students,  clerks  and  trades 
people,  who  prefer  this  reunion  to  cafe's  and 
taverns." 

While  we  were  speaking  there  arrived  quite  a 
large  number,  and  for  five  minutes  had  the  di- 
rector in  vain  knocked  on  his  book  with  the  bow 
to  obtain  a  little  silence. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Vincent,  we'll  commence.  "What 
instrument  will  you  play  to-day  V  Hold,  we 
have  beginners  among  the  flutes,  go  and  sustain 
those  young  fellows  a  little."  My  companion 
threw  a  glance  at  the  desk  where  were  three 
young  men  armed  with  their  instruments.  He 
takes  down  a  flute  from  the  wall  and  blows  in  it 
with  all  his  might,  as  one  would  into  a  key ;  he 
produces  from  it  the  horrible  sound  of  a  whistle 
that  might  be  heard  a  mile  off.  "  Ahem !  what  a 
splendid  embouchure.'"  cries  out  one  of  the 
young  flute  apprentices.  Mr.  Vincent  smiles 
with  a  modest  air,  and  the  symphony  commences. 

While  the  horrible  charivari  goes  on,  I  don't 
J   ,    lose   sight  of   my  lawyer,   who   encourages  his 
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young  companions  with  an  air  of  protection. 
The  flutes  couldn't  succeed  in  making  themselves 
heard ;  but  during  a  silence  an  unlucky  alto,  a 
measure  behind,  is  heard  executing  a  solo  not  at 
all  expected.  The  director  jumps  out  of  his 
chair,  everything  stops.  "Pray,  Mr.  Vincent, 
take  the  alto  part ;  we  can  never  do  anything 
well  without  that."  Mr.  Vincent  doesn't  wait  to 
be  asked  twice,  he  puts  by  his  flute  and  takes  up 
an  alto.  They  recommence,  and  this  time  all 
goes  well.  Mr.  Vincent  takes  a  pinch  of  snufi", 
uses  his  pocket  handkerchief,  and  arranges  his 
shirt  collar  during'  the  piano  passages ;  but  when 
the  forte  arrives,  he  scrapes  and  saws  the  open 
strings  with  furor;  his  companions  imitate  him, 
and  the  altos  are  to  be  heard  above  everything 
else.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent receives  the  felicitations  of  the  director  and 
all  the  executants. 

They  played  in  this  manner,  six  overtures. 
What  overtures,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
say.  I  did  not  recognize  a  single  one,  although  I 
was  assured  that  they  were  all  from  the  greatest 
masters. 

At  the  end  of"  the  concert  my  head  was  ready 
to  split.  In  order  to.  return  home  I  was  obliged 
to  take  the  arm  of  my  lawyer,  otherwise  I  might 
have  killed  myself;  the  noise  of  vehicles  or  the 
cries  of  Gare  no  longer  reached  my  ears. 

On  entei-ing  the  house,  I  mounted  to  my  land- 
lord's room,  payed  him  what  I  owed,  packed  up 
and  cleared  out  during  the  night.  I  had  my 
things  carried  out  of  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  there 
living  in  peace,  sheltered  from  all  importunities, 
even  of  my  lawyer.  T.  B. 


Gleanings  from  German  Musical  Papers. 

Some  four  or  five  years  since  a  composer  at 
Prague  published  a  Mass  in  G,  which  proved  to 
be  on  Franz  Schubert's,  composed  in  1815.  Fer- 
dinand Schubert,  having  a  copy  of  it  in  his  broth- 
er's owntemd,  quietly  placed  it  in  the  well-known 
Music  Store  of  Diabelli  in  Vienna,  to  the  great 
confusion  of  Mr.  Robert  Fiihrer,  the  pretender. 
A  German  editor  remarks,  this  mode  of  composi- 
tion seems  at  the  present  time  to  be  very  popular. 

All  Art  is  at  times  burlesqued  in  Germany. 
The  scrapes  and  drolleries  of  the  painters,  sculp- 
tors, musicians,  &c.,  in  the  cities  where  they  con- 
gregate, are  as  laughable  as  anything  we  hear 
or  read  of  among  the  students  in  the  Universities 
of  that  country.  Once  or  twice  a  year,  a  day  or 
two  is  devoted  to  sport.  Some  place  of  resort 
will  be  selected  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  Berlin,  or  whatever  city  it 
may  be,  and  thither  all  the  artists  resort.  Musi- 
cians with  all  sorts  of  burlesque  music ;  painters 
with  burlesques  upon  the  highest  and  finest  efforts 
of  the  art ;  sculptors  with  every  kind  of  oddity 
in  form  of  humanity ;  they  parade  dressed  in 
infinite  varieties  of  costume,  and  each  enacts  his 
part.  These  annual  convocations  of  the  laughter- 
loving  sons  of  the  Muses  are  called  to  mind  by 
the  following  account  of  a  waltz,  which  we  find 
in  a  musical  paper,  and  translate  for  our  readers. 
(What  we  call  a  "  calathumpian  serenade,"  they 
call  "  cat  music") 

Herr  Fahrbach,  music  director  at  the  Dowager 
Garden  in  Vienna,  lately  produced  a  "  cat  music  " 
waltz,  at  one  of  his  concerts,  which  in  its  kind 
may  well  be  termed  classic.     To  describe  it  would 


be  impossible;  the  waltz  began  with  the  most 
outrageous  dissonances,  which  led  to  the  theme. 
This  was  not  played  but  "  mewed  "  by  the  greater 
portion  of  the  performers.  In  the  middle  of  the 
piece  occurred  the  old  melody  :  "  Three  tailors 
went  riding  the  city  gates  through,"  but  given  in 
such  a  hideous  manner,  that  the  audience  were 
forced  to  hold  themselves  with  both  hands  to  keep 
from  splitting. 

Mozart's  indescribably  ridiculous  "  Musical 
Jest "  is  not  the  only  funny  thing,  which  his  musi- 
cal countrymen  have  given  the  world. 
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[From  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  Dec.  20.] 

Death  of  Hokatio  Greenough.  On  Sat- 
urday morning,  Mr.  Horatio  Greenough,  whose 
alarming  illness  was  announced  a  few  days  ago, 
died  of  a  brain  fever.  He  was  born  in  this  city, 
in  1805.  He  received  his  education  in  the  Bos- 
ton Schools,  and  he  was  here  most  highly  es- 
teemed as  a  man  and  an  artist.  He  early  ex- 
hibited, even  while  at  school,  a  talent  for  the  art 
by  which  he  became  so  eminently  distinguished, 
and  which  he  prosecuted  as  the  business  of  his  life. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1825, 
and  soon  after  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  the  noble  talent  with  which  he  was  gifted. 
He  has  spent  most  of  his  life  since  in  Italy,  hav- 
ing only  returned  to  this  country  on  occasional 
visits.  He  resided  principally  at  Florence,  devot- 
ing himself  most  enthusiastically  and  laboriously 
to  the  pursuit  of  his  art.  There  he  accomplished, 
besides  many  busts,  a  great  number  of  works 
which  added  to  his  constantly  increasing  reputa- 
tion. The  Medora — the  Chanting  Cherubs,  and 
the  Angel  Abdicl,  are  among  his  beautiful  pro- 
ductions in  the  early  part  of  his  residence  abroad. 
About  ten  years  since  he  finished  his  noble  co- 
lossal statue  of  Washington,  of  which  it  was  said 
some  years  since,  with  great  truth,  "  We  do  not 
know  the  work  which  can  justly  be  preferred  to 
if,  whether  we  consider  the  purity  of  the  taste, 
the  loftiness  of  the  conception,  the  truth  of  the 
character  or  the  accuracy  of  anatomical  study 
and  mechanical  skill." — No  one  who  sees  this 
noble  statue,  standing  as  it  does  under  the  canopy 
ot  heaven,  beside  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  but 
feels  that  for  once  the  grandest  of  all  possible 
subjects  has  been  managed  by  talent  altogether 
equal  to  it,  and  with  entire  success,  in  the  con- 
ception and  execution. 

Mr.  Greenough's  last  great  work,  executed  at 
Florence  under  a  contract  with  the  government, 
in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  Congress,  made 
under  IMr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  has  not 
yet  reached  this  country,  but  has  been  seen  and 
universally  admired  by  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons who  have  seen  it  in  Italy.  It  consists  of  an 
allegorical  group  of  statuary  designed  to  embel- 
lish the  pediment  of  the  Eastern  portico  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  and  it  is  represented  as  a 
work  of  exquisite  taste  in  the  conception  and 
beauty  in  the  execution.  It  was  long  ago  com- 
pleted, and  the  government  ordered  that  one  of 
the  vessels  of  the  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean, 
when  on  its  return  to  the  United  States,  should 
be  sent  to  Leghorn  to  take  it  on  board.  Mr. 
Greenough  on  being  notified  of  this,  caused  the 
statuary  to  be  properly  packed  and  sent  to  Leg- 
horn, for  shipment,  where  it  was  delivered  more 
than  twelve  months  ago,  and  he  came  himself  to 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
the  arrangement  of  it,  in  the  place  of  its  destina- 
tion. After  long  delay  a  vessel  was  sent  to  Leg- 
horn, for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  work  on 
board,  but  on  account  of  an  obstacle  to  getting 
the  package  down  the  hatches,  it  was  left  behind, 
and  it  there  still  remains,  subject  to  such  acci- 
dents as  may  befal  it  in  a  common  store  house. 

The  unaccountable  delay  in  the  transportation 
of  a  work  to  which  Mr.  Greenough  had  devoted 
the  most  successful  exercise  of  his  skill,  requiring 
a  great  sacrifice  of  time,  labor,  and  expense,  is 
much  to  be  regretted.  It  naturally  subjected 
him  to  severe  disappointment  and  mortification, 
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besides  tlie  inconvenience  and  loss  of  being  de- 
tained from  his  home,  and  from  the  pursuit  of  his 
avocations  in  Florence. 

Some  years  ago,  in  Paris,  Mr:  Greenough  was 
united  in  marriage  to.  Miss  Gore,  of  this  city,  by 
Tvliom  he  has  several  children.  Mr.  Greenough 
was  most  amiable  in  society,  and  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  private  life.  His  great  success  in  his  art, 
and  the  reputation  which  it  conferred  upon  him 
did  not  weaken  at  all  his  native  modesty.  He 
instinctively  shrunk,  on  more  than  one  oeeasiou, 
from  public  demonstrations  of  respect,  which  his 
fellow-citizens  would  gladly  have  offered  him. 

A  few  weeks  since  he  exhibited  symptoms  of 
the  disease  which  so  suddenly  terminated  his  life. 
The  inconsiderate  announcement  throughout  the 
country,  that  he  was  incurably  insane,  gave  the 
first  information  to  most  of  his  friends  of  his 
illness.  He  had  however  two  or  three  weeks  be- 
fore exhibited  symptoms  of  mental  disease,  which 
caused  serious  anxiety  to  his  near  friends,  and  to 
some  of  those  who  met  him  only  in  pubHc.  How 
far  the  anxiety  to  which  we  have  alluded  above 
may  have  had  an  injurious  effect  on  his  health, 
we  have  not  the  means  of  judging.  All  efforts  to 
afford  relif,  by  medical  treatment,  proved  una- 
vailing, and  he  soon  sunk  under  the  violence  of 
his  disease.  The  community  mourns  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  ornaments.  To  us  a  bright  light  is 
quenched.  A  man  of  genius  is  taken  away  in 
the  apparent  vigor  of  his  days.  For  him  the 
dark  veil  which  momentarily  shaded  his  bright 
vision  has  been  lifted,  and  free  from  all  darkness 
and  doubt,  "  he  walks  in  glory." 


Singing.  Minnesota — which  four  years  ago 
heard  no  music  but  the  hi-i-e-hi-i-e  of  the  Indians, 
accompanied  by  the  instrumental  thump  upon 
the  parchment  head  of  a  lard  keg,  and  the  stirring 
airs  of  the  Fort  Snelling  band — now  has  a  va- 
riety of  professional  talent  in  vocal  music,  and 
promises  to  become  the  land  of  song.  We  trust 
there  will  be  no  jealousy  among  these  music 
teachers ;  for  as  a  taste  for  music  is  cultivated 
among  cur  people,  the  demand  for  instruction 
will  increase.  Especially  should  there  be  no  evi- 
dent rivalry  among  singers  of  the  same  choir; 
among  non-professional  singers  there  is  no  money 
at  stake,  and  they  can  well  afford  to  be  modest 
and  unostentatious.  Below  is  a  case  in  point 
which  shows  the  danger  of  rivalry  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science. 

A  singer  in  the  northern  corner  of  Iowa  re- 
cently dislocated  his  jaw  in  attempting  to  sing 
"  high  B."  It  appears  there  was  a  contest  be- 
tween the  victim  and  a  rival  teacher  as  to  which 
should  be  employed  to  teach  a  certain  singing 
school,  and  the  former  made  such  desperate  ef- 
forts to  astonish  the  natives  as  led  to  the  lamenta- 
ble residt  above-mentioned:  —  but  he  got  the 
school. — Minnesota  Pioneer. 


The  following  "  order  of  exercises,"  for  the 
"  twenty-nine  hundredth  birthday  of  Homer," 
which  is  to  occur  in  the  "  Star  Amaranth,"  is  due 
to  the  imagination  of  a  writer  in  Church's  Bi- 
zarre:—  "Invocation  to  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
by  Fenelon;  Grand  Hymn  and  Chorus,  Music 
by  Beethoven;  Opening  Address,  by  Cervan- 
tes; Birthday  Ode,  words  by  Pindar,  Music 
by  Mozart;  Coronation-speech  to  the  Poet,  by 
Shakspeare.  The  Bakd's  Reply.  Grand 
Coronation  Hymn,  written  and  composed  by 
Orpheus;  Oration,  by  Cicero;  Poem,  by  Tasso  ; 
Grand  Hymn  and  Chorus,  words  and  music  by 
Milton ;  Closing  Prayer,  by  Channing ;  Benedic- 
tion, by  Sanchoniatho. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  whereas  the  "  first 
night"  of  any  new  play  produced  during  the 
course  of  the  last  centuiy,  might,  with  all  its  par- 
ticulars, be  verified  oven  now  beyond  any  great 
possibility  of  question,  the  time  and  the  place  of 
the  first  performance  of  Handel's  "  Messiah " 
were  matters  of  uncertainty  only  forty  years  after 
the  event  had  taken  place,  when  Burney  was 
preparing  his  fourtji  volume  of  his  "  History  of 
Music." 
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Our  Boston  List.  . .  .We  find  the  distribution  of  our  Journal 
in  the  city  by  carriers  so  expensive  and  troublesome,  that  we 
are  compelled  lo  adopt  the  practice  of  many  other  weekly 
papers.  Hereafter,  those  of  our  Boston  subscribers,  who  wish 
their  papers  left  at  their  houses  by  our  carrier,  will  be  charged 
at  the  rate  of  ^//7/ cen/5  per  annum.  It  will  then  be  at  the 
option  of  city  subscribers  to  receive  their  papers  at  the  office  of 
publication,  or  at  their  hom.es  or  places  of  business ;  in  the 
first  case,  it  will  cost  them  ^2  per  annum,  in  the  latter,  S2,50. 

Of  course  we  do  not  make  this  new  requirement  for  the  pre- 
sent year  of  subscribers  who  have  already  paid;  but  it  wiU  be 
a  condition  of  all  future  subscriptions  or  renewals. 


tO^"  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  once  more  to  jog  the  con- 
sciences of  quite  a  number  of  our  subscribers.  Our  terms,  as 
plainly  printed  on  the  title  page  of  every  number,  are  S£2  per 
annum,  payable  in  advance.  Yet  nine  months  of  the  year  have 
run  out,  and  we  get  no  quid  pro  guo  from  many  to  whom  our 
paper  has  been  regularly  sent,  according  to  their  order.  We 
commend  this  notice  especiall}'  to  some  whose  names  are 
attached  to  copies  of  the  original  pledges,  on  the  strength  of 
which  we  made  our  start  in  April  last,  and  which  read  :  *'  The 
undersigned  agree  to  be  held  for  one  year's  subscription,  paya- 
ble on  receipt  of  the  first  niunber." 

We  beg  our  friends,  (whose  delinquency,  we  doubt  not, 
evinces  no  worse  sin  than  thoughtlessness.)  to  bear  in  mind 
that  we  pay  the  printer,  paper-maker,  carrier,  every-body, 
week  by  week,  as  we  go  along  ;  and  as  we  do  this  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  subscribers,  {advertising  patrous  included,)  ifc  is  but 
fair  that  they  fulfil  ikeir  part  of  the  contract. 


A  Happy  New  Teak  to  our  readers!  As 
happy,  as  harmonious,  as  rich,  as  satisfying  in  all 
things,  as  it  is  and  still  bids  fair  to  be  in  Music ! 
As  for  the  musical  life,  we  enter  the  new  year 
swimmingly ;  we  enter  with  our  ears  ringing  and 
our  feet  rhythmically  lifted  by  the  inspiring 
harmor.ies  of  Handel  and  Beethoven  and  Men- 
delssohn and  Mozart  and  all  those  grand  spirits. 
Do  they  not  make  a  new  world  of  this  old  wicked 
and  prosaic  earth?  Who  can  be  a  skeptic, 
and  without  hope,  living  thus,  with  all  the  fine 
nerves  of  his  nature  daily  vibrating  in  such  an 
element  of  divinely  blended  tones  ?  Think  of 
our  happiness  in  good  old  Puritan  Boston  and 
contrast  it  with  the  early  theatre  days,  say  less 
than  thirty  years  ago,  when  if  the  orchestra  in 
the  "  Old  Drury "  commenced  an  overture  of 
Mozart,  the  audience  cried  out:  "  Give  us  music  ! 
play  a  tune!"  and  were  not  satisfied  until  the 
fiddles  struck  up  without  notes  some  hacknied 
"  Hail  Columbia  ! "  or  "  Yankee  Doodle  !  " 

And  all  the  Arts  are  springing  up  around  us 
to  adorn  our  life  and  surround  our  footsteps  with 
the  fair  emblems  of  the  life  eternal.  We  are 
year  by  year  setting  more  and  more  by  the 
beautiful  forms  of  life,  and  catching  eagerly  all 
hints  that  life  itself  may  be  the  grandest  Fine 
Art.  Two  of  our  chiefest  teachers  of  the  Beau- 
tiful we  have  suddenly  been  called  to  mourn ; 
Downing  and  Geeenough!  But  their  re- 
fining and  inspiring  influence  has  already  passed 
into  American  life,  and  our  giant  young  Republic 
shall  not  content  itself  with  Spartan  strength 
without  at  the  same  tune  more  than  the  Athenian 
culture. 

One  word  of  ourself  and  of  our  prospects. 
The  new  year  finds  us  nine  months  on  our  jour- 
ney as  explorer  and  observer  and  reporter  to  our 
friends  in  this  more  and  more  interesting  and 
eventful  world  of  Music,  flinging  in  a  postscript 
now  and  then  about  the  other  Fine  Arts.  We 
have  heard  kind  and  anxious  inquiries :  "  How 
does  your  Journal  flourish  ? "    and    hints   that 


one's  readers  like  now  and  then  to  be  infoi-med 
about  such  things,  that  they  even  take  a  personal 
interest  in  the  manager  and  his  fortunes,  as  well 
as  in  the  play,  from  time  to  time  before  them  on 
the  stage.  Nay,  it  has  come  to  us  more  than 
once,  (to  lis  the  strangest  of  all  news):  "We 
hear  it  hinted  that  the  Journal  is  to  be  discon- 
tinued ;  we  trust  it  is  not  so ;"  and  with  a  tone  of 
such  sincere  concern  as  would  most  surely  change 
that  desperate  purpose,  had  we  ever  entertained 
it,  which  we  are  happy  to  assure  our  readers  we 
have  never  for  a  moment  done.  Our  success, 
to  be  sure,  is  moderate.  Our  calcidations  at  the 
outstart  were  moderate,  our  methods  have  been 
moderate.  We  knew  that  we  were  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  few,  who  despised  clap-trap  as 
heartily  as  we  did.  Safely  guarantied  for  one 
year,  and  with  a  list  of  five  hundred  subscribers 
easily  obtained  through  friends,  we  launched  our 
little  boat  last  April,  resolved  to  devote  the  first 
year  to  making  a  paper  that  should  be  worthy  to 
live,  and  letting  it  attract  to  itself  in  the  mean- 
while such  support  as  it  might  through  its  own 
intrinsic  force  of  character.  Our  list  has  gained 
as  much  as  we  expected,  and  still  increases 
steadily  and  surely,  although  at  much  too  slow  a 
rate  to  yield  immediate  remuneration.  Otir  pa- 
per, we  are  well  aware,  might  be  much  better;  it 
lacks  several  features,  which  we  shall  study  the 
first  opportunity  to  add  to  it.  Yet  we  are  con- 
stantly receiving  the  heartiest  assurances  that  it 
is  a  welcome  visitor  where  it  now  goes,  and  that 
the  friends  of  music,  who  love  music  as  an  Art, 
desire  its  permanent  continuance.  We  look  to 
those  already  interested  to  plead  our  cause  among 
their  friends  and  send  us  new  subscribers.  If 
each,  as  we  have  said  before,  will  send  us  one 
new  name,  the  "  Journal  of  Music  "  will  enter 
on  its  second  year  abundantly  able  to  stand 
alone. 


Music  in  Boston. 

What  will  Josef  Gungl  say  ?  AVe  have  a  mind 
to  send  him  one  of  our  papers  and  let  him  see  the 
concert  programmes  for  a  single  week.  Gungl, 
the  impudent,  who  writes  letters  in  the  German 
papers  (See  Journal  of  Music  for  Dec.  18,)  about 
the  anti-classical  taste  of  us  Americans,  he  having 
stoned  us  with  polkas  all  the  time  he  was  here, 
even  when  we  asked  for  bread  of  better  music  ! 

There  are  at  this  moment  going  on  in  Boston, 
either  in  rehearsal  or  public  performance,  four 
different  Oratorios  of  Handel.  The  "  Education 
Society  "  gave  us  the  "  Messiah  "  at  Christmas, 
and  are  or  have  been  studying  "  Joshua."  The 
"  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  "  continue  to  repeat 
"  Judas  Maocabasus ;"  Mr.  Hayter,  senior,  the  ac- 
complished organist  at  Trinity,  is  making  the 
Oratorio  of  "  Saul "  the  nucleus  to  attract  and 
crystalize  the  elements  of  possibly  a  new  and  third 
Oratorio  society.  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  last 
week  two  nights  in  succession,  the  vast  Music 
Hall  has  been  filled  to  its  fullest  capacity  with 
deeply  interested  listeners  to  this  great  music. 
Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul "  and  Beethoven's 
"  Mount  of  Olives "  also  loom  in  prospect  over 
the  sea  of  this  musical,  mild  winter. 

Orchestral  vies  with  oratorio  music.  In  the 
same  superb  place  you  may  hear  every  Wednes- 
day and  every  Friday  afternoon,  in  what  are 
called  "  public  rehearsals,"  and  every  Saturday 
evening,  at  grand  concerts,  alternately  from  the 
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"  Musical  Fund  "  and  the  "  Germania  "  Societies, 
a  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  or  Mendelssohn,  or 
Mozart,  or  Gade,  &c.,  &c.,  with  quantities  of  the 
best  overtures,  classical  and  modern,  with  lighter 
music,  and  the  extra  charm  of  a  Jabll,  or 
Camille  Urso,  or  whatever  true  star  may  have 
shot  within  this  strong  sphere  of  attraction. 

Then  there  are  the  regular  supplies  of  Chamber 
Music.  Nestling  like  choice  little  flower  beds  in 
the  quiet  nooks  of  these  large  musical  promenade 
grounds,  the  "  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  "  and 
Otto  Dkesel's  evenings  with  the  dainty  spirits 
of  Chopin  and  Franz  and  Schumann,  detain 
many  footsteps  fondly  lingering. 

Of  all  of  these  entertainments  it  may  be  said 
that  they  hardly  "  cost  a  song  "  ;  they  rely  not  on 
the  wealthy  few,  but  are  supported  by  the  people, 
in  a  manner  that  gives  pretty  soUd  evidence  of  a 
sincere  love  for  them.  Indeed  it  is  matter  of 
literal  history,  whatever  inferences  may  be  drawn 
from  it,  that  in  the  musical  experience  of  Boston 
this  winter,  so  far,  nearly  all  light,  miscellaneous, 
third  rate  concerts  have  been  entirely  excluded 
by  these  constant  supplies  of  music  of  the  above 
three  orders.  For  a  trifling  sum  we  hear  the 
grandest  and  the  finest  compositions  often  enough 
to  gi'ow  familiar  with  them  and  to  learn  to  love 
them.  We  have  artists  to  minister  to  us,  and  not 
mere  virtuosos  speculating  on  a  popular  love  of 
clap-trap.  A  more  artist-like  tone  is  growing  in 
our  resident  musicians ;  they  respect  the  demands 
of  the  more  cultivated  taste  in  the  selections  of 
their  music  ;  this  we  must  thankfully  acknowledge 
although  we  may  yet  have  some  hints  to  offer 
about  the  crudities,  and  incongruities  and  instan- 
ces of  lack  of  skill  to  avoid  tedium,  which  appear 
sometimes  in  the  most  rich  and  select  pro- 
grammes. 

Another  entertainment,  mingled  with  instruc- 
tion, is  inviting  us  for  February.  Most  of  the 
above  materials  will  then  be  employed,  should 
Mr.  Fky's  subscription  warrant,  in  illustrating  his 
vivid  glimpses  into  the  History  of  Music. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  not  Opera,  nor  a  conve- 
nient place  for  Opera.  But  this  too,  we  shall 
have  ere  long.  There  are  rumors  of  negotiations 
with  Alboni  for  the  Howard  Athensum,  which 
may  still  serve  upon  a  pinch — and  a  pinch  or  a 
squeeze  it  will  be,  if  Alboni  sings  there.  Son- 
tag,  too,  is  promised  with  her  troupe.  And 
there  is  now  vigorous  action  and  a  definite  plan 
on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  under- 
taken to  sujiply  Boston  with  a  first  class  Theatre 
and  Opera  House.  They  have  now  the  refusal 
of  the  whole  estate,  including  the  Melodeon  and 
the  land  behind  it  to  Mason  street,  one  of  the 
most  central  and  convenient  places  in  the  city. 
They  propose  that  the  whole  cost  shall  be 
$250,000  ;  and  will  proceed  to  bnild  so  soon  as 
$200,000  worth  of  stock  shall  be  subscribed  in 
shares  of  $1,000  each.  The  matter  is  in  the 
hands  of  earnest  persons,  and  we  have  little 
doubt  h  destined  to  succeed  as  signally  as  the 
project  of  a  new  Music  Hall,  whose  realization 
we  are  now  enjoying. 
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The  Concerts. 

We  resume  our  review  with  the  first  Monthly 
Soiree  of  Otto  Dkesel,  Wednesday  evening  of 
last  week.  This  was  none  of  your  grand  and 
showy  concerts.  It  was  more  like  a  gathering  of 
the  true  disciples  "  in  an  upper  room,"  a  goodly 
number  for  a  feast  so  choice,  and  all  appreciating, 
all  delighted.  The  upper  room  was  easily  enough 
reached,  however,  and  when  reached  proved 
quite  pleasant,  genial  and  good  for  musical  effect. 
There  were  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty 
present,  and  there  was  room  for  as  many  more. 
The  programme  was  the  choicest  we  have  ever 
heard ;  we  have  had  other  concerts  rare  for  quan- 
tity of  good  music  ;  but  here  everything  was  good, 
enough  of  the  new  to  relieve  the  old  and  worthy 


to  appear  in  company  with  it,  and  all  arranged 
with  the  utmost  tact,  all  perforrajd  in  unexcep- 
tionable manner. 

First  came  a  brilliant  Allegro  from  a  Sonata 
by  Moscheles,  for  four  hands,  in  which  Alfeed 
Jaell  playe'd  the  upper  part  to  perfection,  and 
in  which  it  was  curious  and  pleasant  to  note  the 
entire  yet  harmonious  contrast  of  temperament 
and  style  and  genius  between  this  happy,  radiant, 
imperturbable  son  of  Apollo,  who  seems  to  know 
no  diiEculties,  and  his  more  pensive,  thoughtful, 
sensitive  and  self-criticizing  brother  artist.  The 
first  wins  the  multitude,  the  second  takes  a  deeper 
hold  upon  the  few.  In  the  shade  in  this  piece, 
in  the  next  Otto  Deesel  appeared  as  composer 
and  pianist,  in  an  Andante  and  Scherzo  of  a 
Quartet,  admirably  rendered  with  the  aid  of  those 
excellent  artists,  Mr.  Schultze  for  violin,  Mr. 
BuOHEisTEE,  viola,  and  Carl  BergmanjST, 
'cello.  This  was  a  composition  of  much  dignity, 
refinement  and  originality.  The  Scherzo  (Inter- 
mezzo) was  charmingly  unique  and  piquant,  and 
had  to  be  repeated. 

Then  came  three  little  German  songs,  new 
entirely  to  our  audiences,  and  specimens  of  the 
very  best  modern  German  genius.  Two  were 
by  KoBEET  Franz,  and  one  by  Schumann,  all 
exquisite,  especially  the  last,  which  is  Schumann's 
Widmung  (dedication)  to  his  bride :  Du  meine 
Seele,  &c.,  (Soul  of  my  soul,  heart  of  my  heart — 
my  dear  delight — my  world — my  heaven — my 
grave,  in  which  I  have  buried  forever  all  my 
troubles,  &e.  &c.,)  the  very  melody  of  sincere, 
fervent  and  abiding  love  !  These  were  sung  by 
Miss  Lehmann  with  true  feeling  and  satisfying 
richness  of  voice.  The  first  part  ended  with  an 
entire  Sonata  of  Beethoven,  one  of  his  quaintest 
and  most  gracefully  finished  ;  new,  too,  to  nearly 
all  the  audience,  which  Mr.  Dresel  rendei-ed  with 
faultless  fidelity  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  com- 
position, and  with  that  fiery,  nervous,  crisp  touch, 
which  is  his  peculiarly,  and  which  leaves  the 
soul  of  each  tone  vibrating,  with  no  undue  ex- 
penditure of  strength  and  noise.  This  Sonata 
was  the  rarest  treat  to  our  ears,  of  the  season. 

In  the  Second  Part,  we  had  Mendelssohn's  first 
Trio,  superbly  played  by  Dresel,  Schultze 
and  Bekgmann  ;  two  more  Lieder  by  Miss 
Lehmann,  one  by  Franz  :  "  Mother,  O  sing  me 
to  rest,"  and  Schubert's  Trockne  Btmnen  (Faded 
Flowers),  the  last  of  which  she  sang  with  real 
inspiration.  Finally,  Mr.  Dresel,  with  airy  fin- 
gers, diflf'used  some  of  the  delicate  aroma  of 
Chopin  (a  Notturno  and  aMazourka),  and  ended 
with  one  of  the  brightest  of  Mendelssohn's  Lieder 
ohne  Wofte,  which  he  called  "  Spring  Song." 
All  departed  inwardly  refreshed,  inspired  and 
satisfied,  though  with  new  germs  of  aspiration  in 
them ;  for  this  was_a  concert  in  which  the  per- 
formers lost  themselves  in  the  spirit  and  intention 
of  the  music. 

The  third  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club,  (Thursday  of  last 
week),  had  not  its  fair  share  of  audience,  owing 
to  the  stoi'm.  But  the  music  was  indeed  choice. 
Part  of  a  Quintet  of  Mozart  opened  the  feast 
genially.  Schumann's  Quintet,  for  strings,  with 
Otto  Dresel  at  the  piano,  made  the  deejiest 
impression  by  the  grandeur,  originality,  fire  and 
variety  of  its  movements.  (More  music-lovers 
should  have  heard  it,  and  they  will  have  a  chance 
at  Mr.  Dresel's  next  soiree).  Miss  Lehmann 
sang  not  only  "  Adelaide,"  fervently  and  truly  as 
she  always  does,  but  some  of  the  fine  songs  of 
Franz,  &o.,  which  she  sang  at  Dresel's  concert. 
A  Quatuor  of  Beethoven,  not  one  of  his  most 
impressive,  formed  the  closing  piece  ;  the  con- 
cert as  a  whole  would  have  told  better,  with 
Schumann's  Quintet  there. 

The  third  "  Germania  "  concert,  on  the  same 
night,  fiUed  the  Music  Hall,  and  was  rich  in  fine 


orchestral  pieces.  Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony 
was  played  (we  have  to  speak  from  the  rehearsal), 
in  a  st}'le  more  true  and  feeling  than  has  been 
heard  before  in  Boston.  The  Notturno  from 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  always  sinks 
sweetly  and  deeply  into  the  soul.  Mendelssohn's 
overture  to  "  Athalia,"  new  to  us,  is  full  of  wild 
and  solemn  grandeur,  opening  with  a  psalm-like 
strain  of  harmony.  And  the  last  overture,  by 
Nicolai,  to  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  was  very 
bright  and  spirited  and  cleverly  fantastical.  The 
little  Urso  delighted  everybody,  as  usual,  and  so 
did  Jaell  ;  and  Cael  Zeeeahn,  with  his  flute 
solo,  if  there  must  be  flute  solos,  did  the  most 
graceful  and  artistic  thing  of  the  kind. 

The  "  Messiah "  was  capitally  sung  by  the 
"  Education  Society  "  on  Christmas  evening ; 
especially  in  the  choruses,  which  all  went  well. 
They  suffered  greatly  in  impressiveness,  however, 
for  want  of  the  organ.  (The  directors  of  the  Hall 
must  really  look  to  this.)  To  this  cause,  too, 
partly  we  must  ascribe  the  omission  of  the  two 
grandest  choruses :  "  Worthy  the  Lamb "  and 
"  Amen  "  at  the  end,  and  the  transferring  of  the 
"  Hallelujah  "  to  their  place. 

The  solos  generally  were  good.  The  gem  of 
the  whole  was  Miss  Lehmann's  dehvery  of 
"  He  was  despised,"  which  she  sang  with  the 
truest  dignity  and  feeling,  especially  the  closing 
part:  "fie  gave  his  hacic  to  the  smilers,"  TiVich 
had  always  been  omitted  here.  So  too,  "  O  thou 
that  bringest,"  though  the  song  runs  rather  low 
for  her.  It  was  her  first  attempt  to  sing  in  Eng- 
lish, and  all  were  astonished  at  the  perfect  dis- 
tinctness and  purity  of  her  enunciation.  Next 
we  remember  with  most  pleasure  "  Mrs.  Went- 
WORTH  in  "  Come  unto  liim,"  in  which  her 
voice  seemed  to  expand  into  new  volume  with 
her  earnestness  of  feeling  and  conception.  Miss 
Webb  gave  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  " 
in  a  chaste  and  well-studied  style,  but  was  less 
happy  in  "  Kejoice,  greatly."  Mr.  Arthurson 
would  still  ornament  the  opening  recitative  with 
cadenzas.  Mr.  Woodman,  though  with  rather 
a  dry  and  cold  quality  of  voice,  rendered  the 
commonly  fatiguing  roulades  of  the  bass  solos 
with  correctness,  ease  and  evenness. 

Of  the  second  performance  of  "  Judas  Macca- 
bseus  "  we  have  only  room  to  say  that  it  was  an- 
other triumph  for  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety*. 


Musical  IntelligcEce. 

liOCal. 

Kead  Otto  Dkesel's  next  programme  below.  It  is 
even  richer  than  the  first The  Musical  Fund  Soci- 
ety appear  to-night  under  a  new  conductor,  Mr.  Suck, 
whom  the  frequenters  of  those  pleasant  "  Summer  After- 
noon Concerts  "  remember  so  favorably.  We  rejoice  to 
see  a  Sympliony  of  Haydn  announced. ..."  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus"  for  the  last  time  to-morrow  evening...  .The 
Quintette  Clue  offer  a  fine  bill  for  next  Thursday. . . . 
The  last  afternoon  rehearsal  of  the  "  Gekjiakians  " 
filled  even  the  stage  with  audience,  the  largest  crowd  of 
the  season.  There  were  troops  of  happy  children  out  to 
hear  their  inspired  little  sistei-,  Camille  Ukso. 

PORTLAND,  Me.— A  new  "Orchestral  Society" 
commenced  a  series  of  concerts  here  last  Monday.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jungnickel,  a  name  once 
favorably  known  in  one  of  the  fine  Gennan  bands  which 
visited  this  country  before  the  "  Germanians."  The 
new  society  consists  of  four  first  violms,  four  second, 
two  violas,  one  violoncello,  two  contrabassos,  two  clari- 
nets, three  flutes,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  one  ti'om- 
bone,  drimis,  triangle,  &c.  Such  a  combination  may  do 
much  for  music  in  such  a  city  as  Portland,  and  will,  if 
well  managed,  draw  to  itself  in  time  all  the  elements  of 
a  fuU  symphony  orchestra.  We  are  happy  to  see  by 
the  papers,  that  the  good  people  of  the  "  down  East " 
city  are  taking  the  matter  up  in  earnest,  meeting  the 
musicians  half  way. 

Miss  Julia  Wheelock,  a  young  vocalist  who  seems 
to  stand  in  high  favor,  has  given  several  concerts  here, 
assisted  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Wheelock,  Messrs.  Kotzschraar, 
Jungnickel,  and  others. 

Jrof.  Ckouch,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ckouch  and  others 
gave  a  concert  of  Sacred  Music  last  week,  at  which  songs 
from  the  "  Messiah,"  "  Creation,"  &c.,  ivere  alternately 
sung  by  the  professor  and  his  lady,  besides  an  occasional 
concerted  piece  with  others. 
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The  HuTCHiNSONS  have  been  giving  concerts  here,  on 
their  way  to  Bath,  Waterville,  &c. 

Better  than  all  this  for  the  Portlanders,  the  "  Germa- 
nians "  have  just  made  them  a  flying  visit,  giving  two  of 
those  concerts,  after  which  f/ood  music  alone  satisfies. 

NeTV   Yorli, 

Alboni  in  Opeka.  Her  debut  in  Cenerentola,  her 
greatest  part,  at  the  Broadway  theatre,  on  Monday,  and 
again  on  Tuesday  night,  is  clironicled  in  all  tlie  papers 
as  an  immense  success.  The  theatre  was  crammed  at 
reasonable  prices.  Shall  we  quote  from  the  newspaper 
ecstatics  ?    TJie  Express  says : 

"  Alboni  shone  like  the  diamond  of  the  first  water  that 
she  really  is,  from  fii'st  to  last.  They  who  have  heard 
her  in  the  Finale,  ("  Non  piu  mesta,")  can  form  a  reasona- 
ble idea  of  the  glorious  manner  in  -^vhich  she  went 
through  the  entire  role.  She  was  all  herself,  and  acted 
with  a  delicacy  and  refined  elegance  which  stamped  at 
once  the  lady  and  the  artist.  The  grand  Scena,  which 
is  the  climax  of  the  brilliant  part  of  Cenerentola^  was 
so  superbly  sung  as  to  set  the  audience  off  into  rap- 
tures." 

The  3Itrror  says : 

"  Her  smging,  dressing,  acting,  were  as  near  perfection 
as  anything  human  we  expect  to  be  blessed  with  this 
side  of  heaven ....  Rovere  took  the  house  by  surprise, 
and  sang  and  acted  the  admirable  part  of  Don  Magnifico 
like  a  true  artist.  He  was  much  and  deservedly  ap- 
plauded. The  Wine  Cellar  scene,  we  believe  has  never 
before  been  attempted  in  this  country,  not  even  by 
the  Garcias.  It  was  capitally  rendered.  Sangiovanni 
sang  sweetly  and  smoothly  throughout. 

The  Courier  and  Inquirer,  a  severer  judge,  says: 

"  Madame  Alboni  not  only  sang  gloriously,  but  gave 
us  a  very  naive  and  charming  impersonation  of  the 
heroine  of  the  old  fairy  tale.  She  sang  of  course  always 
unimpeachably  as  to  method,  and  three  or  four  times 
during  the  evening,  electrified  her  hearers  by  splendid 
efforts,  but  after  all,  the  finale  from  Nacqui  aV  ajfanm 
was  what  we  went  there  to  hear.  There  can  be  nothing 
more  enchanting  in  the  whole  range  of  comic  music  than 
her  singing  of  this  beautiful  rondo." 

Of  her  assistants,  Itear  a  writer  in  the  Tribune,  with  a 
tone  of  much  foreign  experience : 

"  Signer  Eovere,  as  the  Baron,  is  one  of  the  remaining 
fossils  of  the  buffo  parlante,  now  no  longer  written.  He 
is  a  splendid  artist  in  his  walk.  A  voice  not  powerful, 
or  particularly  significant,  but  the  veritable  type  of  the 
rapid  word-whirring,  bustle-scattering,  Italian  buffo — 
national,  inimitable,  perfect— and,  alas,  passing  away — 
such  is  Signer  Eovere. 

"  Signer  Sangiovanni  executed  his  part  respectably. 
In  short,  having  a  voice  of  decided  volume,  it  is  fluent, 
and  suited  to  the  light  tenor  parts. 

"  Sigiior  CoUetti  is  a  conscientious  artist,  and  executed 
his  very  difficult  part  to  the  gratification  of  many  of  his 
auditors.  It  is  no  trifle,  however,  to  sing  alongside  of  an 
Alboni. 

'•  The  raise-en-sc6ne  was  as  good  as  we  expected. 
Better  execution  in  the  concerted  pieces  may  be  de- 
manded on  a  second  representation,  and  we  would  sug- 
gest less  head-long  rapidity  in  some  of  the  pieces.  The 
piece  Englished  "  My  Lord,  deign  but  to  hear  me,''  was, 
in  the  stretto  so  whirled  off  that  it  might  as  well  not 
have  been  sung  at  all.    It  was  simply  gibberish." 

CnRisTM.4s  Music.  We  received  a  programme  of  the 
music  to  be  performed  on  Christmas  at  Grace  Church ; 
how  it  was  achieved  let  the  I'rHune  tell: 

"During  the  course  of  the  services,  the  following 
choice  compositions  were  most  excellently  well  rendered 
by  the  efficient  choir  (much  increased  for  the  occasion) 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Win.  A.  King,  the  Organ- 
ist of  the  Church:  Venile,  exulUmus  Domino:  Gloria 
Pain',  compo.sed  by  W.  A.  King;  Te  Deum  lavdamus, 
composed  by  Richard  Hughes ;  Jubiliite,  arranged  by  E. 
H.  Scheramerhorn,  Esq. ;  Seventy-fifth  Psalm,  4th  and  oth 
verses,  arranged  from  Beethoven,  for  Christmas  day,  by 
W.  A.  King;  Christmas  Hymn,  with  Gloria Pat7-i,  9.  new 
arrangement  from  Mozart,  by  W.  A.  King. 

"  After  the  sermon,  Mrs.  Bodstein  (formerly  Miss  Julia 
Nortliall)  sang  the  Infiammatus  from  Rossini's  Stabat 
Mater,  (adapted  to  other  words,)  in  a  style  and  manner 
that  reflected  the  utmost  credit  upon  the  gifted  singer. 
The  rendering  of  this  rnorceau  appeared  to  be  keelily 
relished  by  the  large  congregation  present." 

At  Trinity  Clinrch,  too,  there  was  some  good  music, 
including  a  Te  Deum  and  a  Jubilate  by  Dr.  Hodges, 
Organist  of  the  Church. 

PliUadelpIiia. 

During  the  past  month  the  local  societies  have  com- 
menced their  respective  series  of  concerts.  The  old 
Musical  Fund  Society  gave  the  sevenly-eighth  concert 
of  the  Society  in  their  nice  Musical  Fund  Hall  on  the  3d, 
with  an  orchestra  conducted  by  Meignen,  and  Mr.  B.  C. 
Ckoss  as  pianist.    They  had  also  the  assistance  of  the 


Miles.  TouBNY,  who  sang  German  Lieder  and  Italian 
arias,  of  little  Ueso,  Sig.  Cortese,  tenor  singer  from 
Naples,  and  Sig.  Foghel,  violinist.  The  programme 
contained  the  overtures  to  Otello  and  Oberon,  and  for  the 
rest  a  miscellany  of  songs,  dnets,  cavatinas  and  violin 
solos,  by  Rossini,  Bellini,  Mercadante,  Mendelssohn,  De 
Beriot,  Abt,  &c. 

The  PiiiLnAEMONic  Society  followed  in  the  same 
place  the  next  evening  with  a  yet  lighter  miscellany  of 
overtures,  arias,  ballads,  violin  fantasias,  &c.,  from 
Auber,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  Artot,  and  others.  The 
singers  were  Mme.  De  Vries  and  Mr.  Frazee,  English 
tenor.  Mr.  Flejoier  ("pupil  of  the  great  violinist 
Barnbeck,  of  Wurtemberg")  played  solos  both  on  violin 
and  horn.    Leader  and  Conductor,  Mr.  Cross. 

The  Haemonia  Sacred  Music  Society  opened  on 
the  evening  of  Dec.  2d,  at  the  Unitarian  Church  (Dr. 
Fumess's).  The  bill  comprised  choruses  by  Mozart, 
Haydn,  and  Rossini  ("Night  shades  no  longer ")  trios, 
quartets,  &c  ,  from  Donizetti,  Andr^,  Mozart,  a  duet  by 
Glover,  songs  by  Mendelssohn,  Weber,  &c.,  all  in  Eng- 
lish. Conductor  Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Stasbridge.  This  So- 
ciety was  formed  in  1650  and  incorporated  the  past  year. 
It  has  weekly  rehearsals,  and  intends,  we  understand,  to 
present  in  a  series  of  concerts  the  great  works  of  Bee- 
thoven, Mozart,  Handel,  &c.,  in  the  very  best  style. 
The  Harmonia  Society  will  give  its  future  concerts  in  a 
spacious  and  elegant  new  music  hall,  now  building  by 
Mr.  Watson,  in  Chestnut  Street,  above  Twelfth,  and  they 
have  contracted  with  Mr.  Stanbridge  to  erect  there  a 
noble  organ,  of  the  largest  size,  containing  2,900  pipes, 
and  costing  about  ^7,000.     The  Bulletin  says : 

"  It  will  occupy  the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  hand- 
some building  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. It  has  been  constructed  with  a  strict  regard  to 
acoustic  effects,  and  will  accommodate  about  two  thou- 
sand persons.  The  stage  and  retiring  rooms  occupy  the 
North  end,  and  the  organ  gallery  the  South  end.  The 
height  of  the  hall  is  such  as  to  allow  the  erection  of  a 
gallery  all  around  it,  if  it  should  be  considered  expedient. 
There  are  large  ventilators  in  the  ceiling,  and  openings 
for  the  same  purpose  all  around  the  upper  pai*t  of  the 
wall,  together  with  openings  around  the  lower  part  for 
the  admission  of  fresh  air  from  below.  The  gi-and 
entrance  will  be  on  Chesnut  street,  and  there  will  be 
additional  doors  for  exit  in  the  rear  and  through  Mr. 
Watson's  depository  underneath,  so  that  the  hall  can  be 
emptied  in  a  few  minutes." 

CINCINNATI.  Ole  Bull,  with  Steakosch  and  the 
little  Fatti,  has  been  giving  concerts  to  the  unbounded 
delight  of  a  Buckeye  editor,  who  says  of  his  playing  of 
Paganini's  IrUroduzione,  &c. : 

'  It  was  a  triumph  over  all  triumphs  in  violin  execu- 
n. 

"  We  did  not  hope,  since  the  spirit  of  Paganini  passed 
away,  ever  to  hear  again  anything  so  like  inspiration." 

As  for  Strakosch,  this  editor,  "  with  a  still  vivid  recol- 
lection of  Herz  and  Thalberg,  listened  to  the  divine( ! ) 
Maurice  with  rapture."  He  says  all  sorts  of  fine 
things,  too,  of  "  el  carisslmo  Signorina  Patti,"  eight 
years  old,  whose  upper  notes  "  strongly  resemble  the  rich 
voice  of  a  bird," — ichai  bird? — and  suggests,  "  kindly," 
that  "  If  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  during 
the  performance  of  '  Yankee  Doodle,'  were  suppressed 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  air,  instead  of  breaking  out 
in  the  middle,  in  pedal  time-beatings,  it  would  be  far 
more  gratifying  to  the  artist." 

Mrs.  BosTwiCK,  accompanied  by  the  flutist  Siede, 
and  the  violinist,  Appy,  has  been  singing  here  with  much 
success. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  "The  French  Opera  has  again 
placed  itself  favorably  before  the  world  of  musical  ama- 
teurs, by  the  manner  in  which  Donizetti's  La  Favorite 
was  performed  during  the  week.  We  have  heard  this 
delightful  opera  often,  but  we  never  saw  before  the  role 
of  Fernand — that  tragic,  moving  part — so  excellently 
embodied  as  by  Senor  Bordas.  He  threw  into  it  a  deli- 
cacy and  pohsh  of  expression,  combined  with  deep  feel- 
ing, that  Avere  novelties  to  a  New  Orleans  audience,  so 
long  accustomed  to  bawling  tenors.  He  never  exaggerates, 
neither  does  he  fall  to  the  standard  of  mediocrity.  His 
performance  is  a  unity — one  idea  governing,  smoothing 
the  wdiole.     Though  he  does  not  astonish,  he  satisfies. 

"  We  have  not  such  unqualified  praise  to  bestow  upon 
Mme.  Widemann.  Though  a  decided  favorite  of  ours,  we 
cannot  help  .seeing  that  she  gives  way  more  and  more  to 
a  desire  to  produce  effect— to '  make  a  point,'  as  they  say 
on  the  English  stage — which  half  the  time  spoils  her 
singing  and  distorts  her  acting. 

"  What  a  delightful  voice  Monsieur  Diguet  possesses  1 
The  baritone  voice  has  always  been  our  favorite  above 
all  others ;  it  is  so  grave  and  manly,  yet  easy,  full  and 


tion. 


smooth.  It  calls  for  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  singer, 
and  is  tolerable  when  the  tenor,  basso,  soprano  or  con- 
tralto, is  not  endurable,  though,  perhaus,  better  cultivated. 
But  Monsieur  Diguet's  voice  is  cultivated.  It  is  like 
listening  to  a  well-played  flute,  in  the  lower  notes,  to  lis- 
ten to  his  singing  of  soft,  delicate,  tender  passages.  And 
after  hearing  him,  we  often  wonder  why,  in  opera,  the 
lovers  should  always  be  tenors.  Surely  the  baritones 
are  ill-treated.  As  for  the  bassos — they"  are  the  most 
cruelly  persecuted  individuals,  except  in  Italian  buffo 
opera,  that  we  ever  met  with.  We  can't  imagine  how 
Mr.  Geuibrel  can  sleep  quietly.  He  is  forever  appearing 
before  the  public  as  a  bloody  tyrant,  or  a  savage  warrior, 
or  a  despotic  Prince,"  See.— Beacon,  Dec.  19. 


Boston  musical  Fund  Society. 

SIXTH  SERIES. 

THIRD     GRAND      CONCERT, 

For  the  Establishment  of  a  Charitable  Fund, 


THE  patrons  of  the  BOSTON  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY 
are  respectfully  informeil  that  the  Third  Grand  Concert 
of  the  Sixth  Series  -will  be  given  at  the 

NEW  MUSIC  HAIL, 

On  SATURDAY  EVENIWC},  Jattnary  1, 

For   which  occasion    MADAME  AURELTA  FERENEZY  has 
kindly  volunteered  her  services, 

0^7="  A  Symphony  of  Haydn'a  Tvill  also  be  performed. 

Single  Tickets  50  cents,  may  he  obtained  at  the  usual  places, 
and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  performance. 

Doors  open  at  6 — Concert  commences  at  7  o'clock. 

N.  B.  Ushers  will  he  in  attendance  at  the  Hall  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  Concert,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  seating  of  the 
audience-  Per  order, 

JOS.  N.  PIERCE,  Sec'y. 

THIRD  CONCER'TOF  THE  SERIES. 

HANDEL'S  GRAND  ORATORIO  OP 
Will  be  performed  by  the 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY, 

FOR  THE  LAST  TIME, 

On  Sunday  Evening,  January  2,  1853, 

AT  THE 

BOSTON   MUSIC  HAUL, 

ASSISTED  BT 

Mi?3   ANNA  STONE,    Mrs.  EMMA   A.  WENTWOKTH,    Mrs. 

T.  H.  EMMONS,  Messrs    E    H.  FROST,  E.  HAMILTON, 

J.  H.  LOn^,  C.  H.  AVEBB,  S.  S.  CLEMENT,  and  the 

GERMANIA  MUSICAI.   SOCIETY. 

Conductor, ; . .  .Mr.  C.  BBRGMANN. 

Organist  and  Pianist, Mr.  F.  F.  MULLER. 

Doors  open  at  6 ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 

Packages  of  Tickets  for  the  Series  of  Sis  Concerts,  at  Two 
Dollars,  or  single  tickets  at  50  cents,  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Music  Stores,  of  the  Secretary  at  136  Washington  Street,  at  the 
door  on  the  evening  of  performance,  and  at  the  Tremont  and 
Revere  Houses  on  Sunday. 

[C/^In  consequence  of  other  productions,  this  Oratorio  can 
only  be  repeated  on  the  evenings  of  Dec.  26th  and  Jan.  2d. 

This  notice  is  deemed  proper  in  answer  to  the  suggestions  of 
parties  from  the  neighboring  cities  and  towna,  who  have  ex- 
pressed wishes  to  attend  its  performance. 

J.  L.  FAIRBANKS,  SECRETARr. 

CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

^Irc  i;enklss.alrii  Quintette  €M 

Respectfully  inform  their  Subscriber-s  and  the  musical  public 
of  Boston,  that  their 

FOURTH    CONCERT 

Of  the  Series  of  Eight,  will  take  place 

On  Thursday  Evening,  January  6,  1853, 

AT  THE  MASONIC  TEMPLE, 

ASSISTED  BT 
M'lle  OAKOLINE  LBHMANN  and  Mr.  J.  TRENKLE. 

0=- Mendelssohn's  2d  Quartette  in  F  minor,  for  piano  and 
strings;  Beethoven's  Quintette  in  Eflat,  op.  4;  Quartette  by 
Mozart,  and  Songs  by  Schubert,  will  be  presented. 

Tickets  60  cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
Doors  open  at  7  o'clock ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7>a  pre- 
cisely. 

J.   CHICKERING, 
PIAIVO   FORTE    MANUFACTUKEK, 

379  Washington    Street,   Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf        A  I 
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SECOND  MONTHLY  MUSICAL  SOIREE, 

TVILL  TAKE  PLACE   ON 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  7,  1853, 
In  sir.  Johnson's  Music  Hall,  (in  the  New  Building  nest 

south  of  Tremont  Temple,)  assisted  by 
Miss  CAROLINE  LEHSIANN, 
Miss  ELISE  HENST.ER, 
ALFRED  JAELL, 

Messrs.  AUGUST  and  TVULF  FRIES, 
EDWARD  LEHMANN,   and 
FRANCIS  RIHA. 


PROGRAMME. 

PART   I. 

1.  Quintet  for  Piano,  Violins,  Viola,  and  'Cello Schumann. 

Otto  Dresel,  Adgust  Fries,  Mr.  Riha,  Mr.  Lehmann  and 

WULF  Feies. 

2.  Ave  Maria— Song, Robert  Franz. 

Miss  Caroline  Lehmann. 

3.  Piano  Solos  : — Prelude  and  Polonaise,  fop.  26  ). . . . .  .Chopin. 

Fugue,  in  C  sharp, Bach. 

Otto  Dresel. 

4.  Barcarole — SoDg, Schubert. 

Miss  Caroline  Lehjiann. 

5.  Marche  Caracteristique  (op  121, 1.)  for  Piano,  four 

hands, Schubert. 

Alfred  Jaell  and  Otto  Dresel. 

PART  n. 

6.  Variations  for  Piano  and  Violoncello, Mendelssohn. 

Otto  Dresel  and  Wolf  Fries. 

7.  Two-part  Songs: — 

*'  Im  Fliederbusch  ein  Voglein  sass," Otto  Dresel. 

"  Autumn  Song," Mendelssohn. 

Miss  Elise  Hensler  and  Miss  Lehjiann. 

8.  Piano  Solo — Sonata,  (op.  31, 1.)  with  the  Andante 

of  op.  14,  II BeethoTen. 

Otto  Dresel. 

9.  "  Es  griinet  ein  Nussbaum," — Song, Schumann. 

10.  Marche  Caracteristique,  (op.  121, 11.)  foi-  Piano, 

four  hands, Schubert. 

Alfred  Jaell  and  Otto  Dresel. 

tt^The  Concert  will  begin  precisely  at  half  past  seven. 
Tickets,  ©I,  to  be  had  at  Reed's  and  Johnson's  Blusic  Stores. 

BOSTOIf  MUSIC  HALL. 

Foiu'tli  GrsMid  SmfoscfiptEon  CoBicea't 

OP  THE 

GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 

■WILL  take  place 

ON  SATURDAY  EVENING,  JAN.  8,  1853, 

ASSISTED  BY 

CABIIIiliA  XTRSO  and  AliFHED  JAELIi, 

Single  Tickets,  50  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores 
and  Hotels,  also  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  Concert. 
Doors  open  at  G}£  ;    Concert  commences  at  7}-^  o'clock. 

EXTRACTS    from    tlie    "Rules    and    Rcgiila- 
tious  of  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HAX,Ii." 

1.  No  seat  of  any  kind  will  be  allowed  in  any  one  of  the 
aisles  or  passages  of  the  Hall,  under  any  circiwistancQs  what- 
ever. 

2.  No  seat  iu  the  building  shall  be  removed  from  one  place 
to  another,  nor  any  seat  be  carried  into  the  building  from 
without,  except  by  order  of  the  Superintendent. 

3.  No  person  shall  have  a  lighted  cigar  within  the  building. 

4.  No  person  shall  touch  the  gas  fixtures  in  any  part  of  the 
building,  except  by  order  of  the  Superintendent. 

8.  The  "  Ladies'  Room  "  is  exclusively  for  female  visitors  to 
the  Hall,  as  a  cloak-room,  dressiag-room,  S:c.,  and  gentlemen 
are  not  pemiiued  to  enter  this  room  at  any  time. 

12.  The  Superintendent  will  be  in  his  office  (entrance  from 
Winter  street)  to  receive  applications  for  the  use  of  the  Hall 
and  Lecture  room,  every  day,  (Sunday's  excepted)  from  3  to  6 
P  M. 

13.  Persons  hereafter  hiring  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  Concerts  or  other  entertainments,  shall  be 
required  to  dispose  of  the  seats  6^  tluir  numbers^  unless,  on 
special  application  to  the  Committee  of  Directors,  this  regula- 
tion shall  be  dispensed  ^Yith. 

Published,  per  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
iill  F.  L.  BATCHELDER,  Secretary. 

NE'W     MUSIC     BOOK. 

THE  PIAWO  PORTE  :  A  complete  and  thorough 
In.'Jtruction  Book,  selected,  compiled,  and  arranged  prin- 
cipally from  the  works  of  Hunten,  Bertiui,  Czerny,  Herz,  &c., 
to  which  is  added  a  Collection  of  about  fifty  popular  Airs, 
Waltzes,  Polkas,  Quick-Steps,  Marches,  &c.,  -with  and  without 
variations,  properly  arranged  and  fingered.  By  Manuel 
Fenollosa.  Professor  of  Music.  152  pages  ;  an  elegant  work. 
Price  SPl.SO.  J,  P.  JEAV^ETT  &  CO. 

iil3    3m.  17  &  19  Cornhul. 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

]Vo.  139  ■Wasliiiigtoii  Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  EANOT 
Goods,  Novelties,  Perfumery,  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents — for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
139  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER  IN 
PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  34:4:  'Washington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES KEP AIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  '  tf 


SflflftHnn's  Sllttotriitrh  (!i)|irrii  %m\% 

Already  issued,  to  ivhich  oilier  Operas  wilt  be  added  as  soon  as 
published. 

Masantello, With  11  pieces  of  music. 

Norma, With  11  pitces. 

Il  Bareiere  di  Siviglia, With  11  pieces. 

Le  Prophets, With    9  pieces. 

La  Cenerentola, With  10  pieces. 

Otello, With    8  pieces. 

Don  Pasquale, With    6  pieces. 

Linda  di  Chamounis, With  10  pieces. 

Lucia  di  Lammermuie, With  11  pieces. 

Don  Giovanni, With   9  pieces. 

Dee  Ereischutz, ^Vith  10  pieces. 

La  Eavorita, With   8  pieces. 

Medea, With  10  pieces. 

Semiramide, With   9  pieces. 

Ldcrezia  Bokgia, With   9  pieces. 

Les  Huguenots, With  10  pieces. 

La  Sonnambula, 'With  10  pieces. 

La  Piglia  del  Keggimento, With  10  pieces. 

L'Elisire  D'Ajiore, With  10  pieces 

Ernani, With  10  pieces. 

IL  Probigo, With  10  pieces. 

Gustavds  in With   6  pieces 

Era  Dlavolo, With    8  pieces. 

AiiiLiE, With  11  pieces. 

Romeo  and  Juliet, With    9  pieces. 

Roberto  il  Diavolo, With  10  pieces. 

O^"  Davidson's  Illustrated  Oratorios"  are  also  published 

on  the  same  plan  as  the  Operas,  in  a  cheap  but  elegant  form. 

Hakdel's  Messiah,  in  a  foi'm  at  once  portable,  readable,  and 

suitable  for  the  music-stand,  in  vocal  score,  arranged  by  Dr. 

Clark.    4to.  228  pages,  price  .'}tl,75. 

Handel's  Samson,  in  same  style,  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Clark. 

188  pages.  Price  Slj50. 
Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro,  entire,  including  the  Recita- 
tive, with  the  original  Italian  Libretto,  and  an  English 
translation,  by  George  Soaue.  4to.  185  pages,  only  1^2,00. 
English  price  ©2j50. 
Davidson's  Sixpenny  ELEMENiAiiy  Instruction  Books,  con- 
tain Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music,  a  Vocabulary  of  Musical 
Terms,  and  the  Art  of  Singing. 

DAVID  DAVIDSON,  Publisher  and  Agent, 

109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Boston  :— Lee  &  Walker,  Philadelphia  :— 
Taylor  &  Maury,  Washington :  Nash  &  Woodhouse,  Richmond. 
iilO  3m 


KBIHOVAIi  OF  EALCH'S  PICTURE  STOKE 
AND  ER.VME  MANUFACTORY.  The  sub.scriber  respect- 
fully informs  his  friends  and  patrons  that  he  has  removed  from 
No.  10  Tremont  Row,  where  he  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years, 
to  the 

New  Freestone  Building,   93  Ti'cmoiit  Street, 
Second  Store  south  of  Tremont   Temple, 

where  he  Las  greater  accommodations  for  the  exhibition  of 
Pictures,  and  work-rooms  for  the  manufacture  of  Picture- 
Frames,  and  hopes  to  receive  a  continuance  of  patronage  from 
his  former  customers.  He  invites  the  attention  of  all  to  a  Hue 
collection  of  Paintings  by  the  best  Artists,  Picture-Frames  of 
all  descriptions.  Engravings,  and  works  of  art  generally. 
iilO  4t  WILLIAM  Y.  BALCH. 

AUGUST  &  WULF  FEIES, 

TEACIIEKS    OF    mUSSC, 
17  Fraulcliii   Place,   Boston. 


oct50 


L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEK     OF     MWSIC, 


Oct.  16. 


365  ■Washinston  Street,  Boston. 


Sm 


JUST     PUBLISHED, 

HAYDN'S    THIRD    MASS    in    D.      Uniform  with 
"  Ditson's  Edition  of  Mozart's,  Haydn's  and  Beetboven'j 

Masses."       Pricu  fi9  fanta 


ii9 


Price  62  cents. 

Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 


RIMBAULT'S   HAND  BOOK   for  the   PIANO 
FORTE.    The  above  work,  one  of  the  best  low  priced 
Instruction  Boolcs  for  the  Piano,  has  just  been  published.     It 
is  a  popular  Manual  in  England,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  attain 
an  equal  popularity  here.    Price  50  cents 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

THE  STABAT  MATER,  l>y  Rossin",  it  the  low 
price  of  75  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Wa':h'v«'on  St. 

Pianos  aBid  Melodeous  to  liet. 

OLIVER  DITSON, 

Slusic  Uealer,   115  W^asliingtou   St.,  Bostou, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphines, 
and  Keod  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  -within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

HEWS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Mu.sical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washivigton  St.,  Boston. 
Apr,  10.  tf 


Oermania.  Seresiadc  Kaaid. 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  take  great  plea- 
sure in  announcing  that  their 

COTILLON    BAND 

is  again  prepared  for  the  ensuing  Dancing  Season.  They  have 
also  added  all  the  popular  Song.s  of  Schuhert,  Mendel.'=sohn 
and  other.'!,  to  their  extensive  Library  of  Concert  Music,  in 
order  to  accommodate  parties  where  no  dancing  music  is 
required.  G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader^ 

5  tf  364  Tremont  Street 

J.    C.    WOODMAN, 

ORGANIST  AND  CONDUCTOR  OF  M0SIC  AT  CENTRAL  CHURCH, 

4m\)n  nf  liiiging;  '^ium  /nrtt;  kt, 

No.  36  ■Warren  Street,  Boston. 

iil3    3m. 

VALUABLE    BOOKS    FOR    SINGING 
SOCIETIES. 

BOSTON  ACADEMY'S  CollectioBiof  Clioriises. 
Compiled  by  L.  Mason.     Being  a  Collection  of  the  most 
popular  Choruses  by  the  great  masters,  designed  for  the  prac- 
tice of  Societies,  for  Concerts,  or  other  public  occasions     It 
contains  263  pages  quarto.    Price,  $14  per  dozen.    Orchestral 
accompaniments  in  manusci-ipt  furnished. 
THE   MORNINCr.      A  beautiful  and  brilliant  piece  for 
Concerts,  hy  RIES.     23  pages,  quarto.     ^4.50  per  dozen. 
Orchestral  parts,  -?r4. 
THE  PO"WER,  OP  SONG.    For  the  same  purpose  and 
no  less  interesting,  consisting  of  Solos,  Duets,  and  Choruses. 
The  poetry  from  the  German  of  Schiller;  music  by  Rom- 
berg.   40  pages,  quarto.    Price,  5^5  per  dozen.    Orchestra 
parts,  S5. 
THE   HARMONY  OF   THE    SPHERES.      A    de- 
lightful piece  of  music  for  Concerts      The  words  translated 
from  the  German,  by  J.  S.  Dwiqht.    Music  by  Romberg. 
28  pages,  quarto     Price,  §54-50  per  dozen.    Orchestra  parts, 
®5. 
THE   SEASONS.  (Spring  part,)  by  Haydn.    Being  one 
of  the  best  of  the  compositious  of  this  delightful  composer, 
and  a  most  effective  and  brilliant  concert  piece.    Price,  5F6 
per  dozen.    Containing  48  pages,  quarto. 
ELIJAH.    An  Oratorio,  by  Mendelssohn.    With  a  beauti- 
ful likeness  of  the  author.     This  masterpiece  of  the  great 
composer  is  here  presented  in  a  convenient  and  substantial 
form,  and  sold  at  such  a  price  a-i  to  place  it  within  reach  of 
all.      "Elijah''   has  never  been   before   published  in   this 
countrv,  and  was  heretofore  to  he  had  only  at  a  great  cost, 
(SSIO.)  '  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  for  gt>2. 
This  Oratorio  has  always  been  considered  the  greatest  work 
of  its  immortal  author.     The  stormy  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  great  Prophet,  presented  in  the  course  of  the  Oratorio,  in 
connection  with  the  dramatic  character  of  the  music  itself, 
render  it  exceedingly  interesting  and  attractive  to  an  audi- 
ence, whilst  the  character  of  (he  music  affords  the  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  practice  for  music  Societies  and  Associa- 
tions.   Orchestra  parts,  5?15. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  VOCAL  CLASS  BOOK.  By 
George  James  Webb.  New,  Enlarged  and  Revised  Edition, 
for  the  use  of  Seminaries  and  Music  Clas.ses.  Containing 
Systematic  Instructions  for  forming  and  training  the  Voice, 
and  suitable  Tocaliziug  Exercises  and  Solfeggios,  together 
with  a  Collection  of  Sonsts  for  one,  two,  tln:ee  and  four 
voices.  Never  before  published.  160  pages,  quarto.  Price, 
&VZ  per  dozen. 

The  publisher  considers  this  the  best  work  yet  published, 
for  Adult  Classes  of  Young  Ladies. 

Geo.  P.  Reed  &;  Co.,  Publisliers, 

17   TREMONT  ROW,  BOSTON. 
%*  Can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  music  or  other 
hook  house  in  the  country.  ii6  tf 

H.   S.    CUTLER, 
Organist  at  tlie  CIiitrcBi  of  tUe  Advent. 

ADDRESS  — (Care  of  A.  N.  Johnsom,)  JTo.  90  Tremont 
Street,   Bostoiii.  22  tf 


NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR  OF  THE  PIANO -FORTE. 

T>  OOMS,  No.  1  Eulfincli,  comer  of  Court  Street,  nours, 
X\  froDi  12  to  2.  Letters  may  be  addressed  to  his  rooms,  or 
at  the  Revere  House.  25  tf 

N.   D.    COTTON, 

IMPORTER. AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATEEIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Roiv,  Bostou. 

\*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  BngraTcd  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

F.  F.  MtJLLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MDSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church ;  ORGANIST  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Inquire  of  Messrs.  Reed   &  Co.,  No.  17  Tremont   Row, 
Boston.  ii7  tf 

RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  lines,)  or  less,  first  insertion,     .    .  $50.50 
"  '*  "  each  additional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1.00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .     ,        50 

On  advertisements  standing  thi'ee  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seve7i  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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iuiigjjf H  Mixui  nf  BluHir, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 

TEEMS.... TWO   DOLLjIES  PEE  AKSUM,    (IN  ADVANCE.) 

City  Subscribers  can  be  served  at  their  houses  by  the 
further  payment  oi  fifty  cents  per  annum. 

\!S^^For  Hates  of  Advertising,  see  last  page. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance,  for  any  distance  within 
the  State,  thirteen  cents  a  year;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty- 
six  cents.  To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these 
rates. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT, EDITOK  AND  PEOPEIETOE, 

EDWAPvD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
O"  OFFICE,    No.    31    School    Street,    Boston. 


StTBSCHIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  School  St. 
By  REDDING  &  CO.,  8  Slate  St. 
"    GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Treviont  Row 
"    A.  M.  LELAND,  Providence,  E.  I. 
"    DEXTEll  &  BROTHERS,  4.3  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
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"    F.  D.  BENTEEN,  Baltimore. 
"   COLBDRN  &  FIELD,  Cincinnati,  O. 
"    HOLBROOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  O. 

Persons  willing  to  become  Agents  for  procuring  subscribers, 
especially  Music-Dealers  and  Teachers,  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Editor,  as  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  commissions  allowed, 

\^y=^Baclc  numbers  can  be  furnished  from  the  commencement. 
Price  of  the  First  volume.  One  Dollar 
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For  Dwight'a  Journal  of  Music. 

ACOUSTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

OR,  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILDIKGS  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  SOUND  AND  THE  BEST  MU- 
SICAL EFFECT. 

VIII. 

We  have  next  in  order  to  treat  of  ventilation, 
warming  and  lighting,  as  applied  to  structures  of 
the  kind  here  in  question.  These  are  subjects 
that  demand  alike  the  attention  of  the  architect, 
the  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist.  Hitherto 
their  importance,  even  in  a  sanatory  point  of  view 
has  been  too  often  overlooked  or  neglected.  But 
aside  from  a  due  consideration  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  a  crowded  audience,  they  are  points 
which  aifect  materially  the  acoustic  properties  of 
a  room. 

The  conditions  of  the  external  atmosphere 
required  for  the  greatest  intensity,  clearness  and 
purity  of  tone,  have  been  fully  stated  in  a  pre- 
vious number.  The  effect  of  the  diiferent  gases, 
and  of  a  mixture  of  gases,  vapors,  or  liquids  of 
different  chemical  and  mechanical  natures,  upon 
the  communication  of  sound,  has  likewise  been 
shown.     From  such  facts   and  illustrations  it  is 


plain  that  whatever  conduces  to  the  purity  of  the 
contained'  air  of  a  room,  to  its  quiescent  and 
equable  state,  uniformity  of  temperature  and 
freedom  from  draughts  and  partial  currents,  adds 
to  the  truthful  interpretation  of  sound  therein. 
We  are  convinced  the  matter  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  considered  in  this  light,  although  the 
attention  of  the  public  has  at  various  times  been 
directed  this  way.*  Dr.  Bell,  in  his  instructive 
address  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society,  in  May,  1848,  on  the  Practical 
Methods  of  Ventilating  Buildings,  thus  recognizes 
the  claims  of  his  subject  in  this  particular. 

"  Under  the  recent  advances  in  this  science,  a  true  ven- 
tilation is  designed,  also,  to  comprehend  the  acoustic 
relations  of  the  air,  as  well  as  its  more  palpable  and 
material  admixtures.  At  first  thought,  it  may  appear 
somewhat  fastidious,  and  even  ruiphilosophic.al,  to  regard 
merely  nnwelcome  sounds,  recognized  by  the  ear  alone, 
in  the  light  of  offensive  impurities,  or  rather  as  disagi-eea- 
ble  additions  to  the  medium  in  which  we  live  and  inter- 
communicate, yet  no  explanation  will  be  needed  by 
a  body  of  medical  practitioners,  residing,  in  part,  in 
large  towns  and  cities,  for  considering  the  means  of 
obviating,  or  alleviating,  the  annoyances  and  injurious 
imitations  of  painful  sounds,  in  the  same  category  with 
the  disagi'eeably  offensive,  or  actually  malaiious  contami- 
nations. 

"  It  is  a  gi'atifying  coincidence,  which  will  most  fully 
develope  itself  as  the  various  modifications  of  the  venti- 
lating system  are  brought  forward,  that  the  improvements 
which  have  so  fully  satisfied  the  requirements  of  health 
and  comfort,  as  respects  respiration  and  purity  to  the 

senses,  also  meet  the  necessities  of  the  ear The 

most  persuasive  and  overpowering  effects  of  eloquence, 
and  the  full  weight  of  instructive  attempts,  thus  mingle 
their  claims  for  consideration  in  this  useful  science,  as 
well  as  the  more  immediate  and  pressing  demands  of 
body  and  mind,  for  exemption  from  disease,  prolongation 
of  days,  and  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  exer- 
cises." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  orator  did 
not,  in  this  connection,  suggest  the  details  of  a  plan 
that  would  satisfy,  in  his  own  view,  the  merits  of 
the  cause  he  so  eloquently  pleads.  We  have  not, 
however,  space  in  the  compass  of  this  essay  to 
discuss  the  science  of  ventilation,  as  at  present 
understood,  and  its  application  to  buildings  of 
various  kinds,  but  can  only  refer  to  such  of  its 
principles  as  we  conceive  are  best  adapted  to  our 
present  purpose,  leaving  the  details  mostly  lor  the 
imagination  to  supply. 

Regarding  the  main  object  of  a  true  ventilation 


*  Vide  Reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in 
1833  and  1S3B;  and  the  able  treatises  on  ventilation  and 
warming  by  Tredgold,  Reid  and  Wyman. 


to  be  the  constant  removal  of  the  vitiated  air  and 
its  immediate  substitution  by  fresh  supplies,  the 
proposition,  now  before  us,  is  how  most  effectually 
to  accomplish  this  end,  with  a  just  regard  to  the 
acoustic  requirements  which  the  uses  of  the  struc- 
ture demand.  It  is  true  we  cannot,  by  any  plan 
of  artificial  ventilation,  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
that  would  be  desirable,  for,  as  appears  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  there  is  required,  in  the 
room  to  be  ventilated,  a  constant  motion  of  the 
contaminated  mass  of  air  that  its  place  may  be 
filled  with  purer  supplies  from  without,  thus  mani- 
festly interfering  with  that  state  of  absolute  stillness 
and  rest,  which  we  have  seen  is  essential  to  the  per- 
fect appreciation  of  sounds  in  the  external  world. 
But  although  such  perfect  excellence  may  not 
be  obtained,  we  believe  a  nearer  approximation 
to  it  can  be  made  than  exists  in  any  hall  for 
music  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 

It  is  a  beautiful  provision  in  nature,  whereby 
the  noxious  products  of  respiration  and  combus- 
tion are  carried  upward  by  the  mass  of  heated 
air  with  which  they  are  mingled.  Hence  is  de- 
rived an  important  indication  for  an  effectual 
system  of  artificial  ventilation.  And  it  seems  to 
us  especially  necessary  in  the  present  case,  that, 
whatever  modification  circumstances  may  require, 
in  other  respects,  the  plan  of  introducing  the  pure 
air  from  beloto  and  providing  for  its  discharge, 
when  vitiated,  above,  should  be  rigidly  adhered 
to.  Thus  shall  we  most  readily  and  quietly  ensure 
the  removal  of  all  existing  elements  of  acoustic 
disturbance,  with  the  least  danger  of  admitting 
new  causes  of  a  like  tendency. 

In  a  room,  containing  a  crowded  auditory, 
artificially  lighted  and  warmed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, the  air  becomes  rapidly  loaded  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  respiration  and  combustion,  and,  too 
often,  by  the  addition  of  coal  gas  from  the  furnace 
flues.  The  changes  induced  by  these  processes, 
in  the  surrounding  medium,  are  abstraction  of 
oxygen  and  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
moisture,  with  inequality  of  temperature  and  the 
creation  of  noxious  draughts  at  various  points,  all 
which  tend  to  destroy  that  homogeneous  and  equa- 
ble state  of  the  air  which  we  have  found  so  de- 
sirable in  its  acoustic  relations.*    With  a  given 


*  It  has  been  determined  from  experiments  on  animals 
and  from  its  observed  effects  on  men,  that  an  atmospliere 
containing  one  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  gas  must  be 
considered  injurious  to  health,  and  as  requiring  immediate 
ventilation.— X*)'.  Wyman's  Treatise,  page  78. 

W.  T.  Braude,  Esq.,  states  that  he  once  examined  the 
air  in  the  upper  part  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and 
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audience  the  result  of  these  changes  upon  sound  is 
appreciable,  in  general,  in  a  degree  inversely  pro- 
portioned to  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  room.*  In 
its  general  provisions,  the  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Reid 
for  ventilating  the  temporary  House  of  Commons 
seems  admirably  fitted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  His  system  was  devised  expressly  to 
satisfy  both  the  sanatory  and  acoustic  requirements 
of  that  room.  We  take  the  following  condensed 
account  of  it  from  the  published  address  of  Dr. 
Bell  before  quoted  from. 

"  A  series  of  openings  through  the  wall  into  a  court- 
yard, admits  the  fresh  external  air  to  the  basement  of 
the  building.  A  suspended  fibrous  veil,  42  feet  by  18, 
hangs  before  the  external  openings,  tlie  object  of  whicli 
is  to  separate  the  mechanical  impurities,  especially  the 
fialies  of  soot,  of  which  the  London  atmosphere  is  full, 
200,000  visible  portions  having  been  arrested  in  a  single 
evening. 

"  The  air  thus  screened,  is  next  passed  into  a  receiving 
cliamher^  constituting  about  one-third  of  the  basement. 
A  partition  divides  this  its  whole  length.  At  the  middle 
of  this  wall,  an  opening  permits  the  air  to  pass  through 
an  apparatus  in  which,  by  a  thous.and  jets  of  water 
crossing  each  other  in  every  direction,  it  is  washed  and 
moistened.  It  then  passes  amongst  iron  tubes  filled  with 
hot  water,  by  which  its  temperature  is  raised  to  any- 
required  degree.  It  now  reaches  a  long  chamber,  parallel 
to  the  receiving  chamber,  from  various  parts  of  which 
apertures  are  left  which  allow  the  air  to  pass  up  into  an 
equalizing  chamber  above,  which  extends  under  the  whole 
Hall  of  Assembly.  As  the  current  passes  up,  it  impinges 
against  a  flat  board  at  each  aperture,  raised  a  short  dis- 
tance above,  called  a  dispenser,  which  throws  the  air 
somewhat  horizontally,  breaking  the  upward  current. 

"  No  less  than  300,000  gimlet  holes  of  a  conical  shape, 
with  the  smaller  orifice  upward,  to  prevent  clogging  by 
dirt,  allow  the  air  to  escape  into  every  part  of  the  room 
above ;  and  to  make  its  diffusion  more  perfect,  a  hair- 
cloth carpet,  woven  porously  for  the  purpose,  gives  it  an 
extreme  and  universal  separation. 

"  The  escape  of  vitiated  air  is  provided  for  at  the  top  of 
the  room,  where  holes  are  left  from  one  end  to  the  other 
into  a  horizontal  channel  above,  which  is  received  into  a 
descending  flue  passing  to  the  ground  and  communicating 
with  the  lower  extremity  of  a  brick  chimney,  110  feet 
in  height.  In  the  centre  of  this  shaft,  just  above  the 
termination  of  the  flue,  a  fire  is  placed  which  constitutes 
the  exhaustive  power  of  the  apparatus.  The  size  of  this 
room  is  80  feet  by  40,  and  30  feet  in  height. "f 

Mr.  John  Sylvester,  engineer,  presented  to  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  a  plan  very  similar  in 
its  provisions  to  that  j  ust  described.  He  also  pro- 
posed to  admit  the  fresh  air  to  the  House,  first 
passing  it  above  a  cast  iron  apparatus  heated  by 
steam  or  hot  water,  through  small  inlets  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  floor,  and  provided  for  its  exit 
by  apertures  in  the  ceiling.  The  combined  area 
of  the  apertures  he  estimated  at  about  665  feet, 
through  which  he  supposed  the  air  of  the  house 
would  be  changed  six  times  per  hour.  He  esti- 
mated the  entire  capacity  of  the  house  at  200,000 
cubic  feet.f 

In  both  these  plans  are  recognized  some  impor- 

found  in  it  ihreeper  cent  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  produced 
by  vitiation  and  imperfect  ventilation.  The  same  gen- 
tleman also  declares  that  coal  gas  destroys  (for  breathing) 
thrice  its  bulk  of  oxygen  and  fifteen  times  that  of  air.—  > 
Vide  Repmi  of.  the  CommiUee  on  House  of  Commons 
BuiMings  appointed  in  1835. 

*  For  the  striking  effects  of  mixed  media  in  obscuring 
and  stifling  sound,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  illustra- 
tions given  in  the  second  number  of  this  essav. 

t  For  a  full  description  of  these  airangements  with 
diagrams,  vide  Reid's  Illustrations  of  Ventilation,  page 
270  et  scq. 

An  evidence  of  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  tempera- 
ture maintained  in  the  House  of  Commons,  under  this 
system,  will  be  found  in  the  tabular  records  in  Dr.  Wy- 
man's  Treatise,  page  226. 

t  Report  from  the  select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  ventilation,  warming  and  transmission  of 
sound,  with  the  Minutes  of  evidence,  1835. 


tant  points,  to  which  we  would  here  direct  atten- 
tion as  especially  applicable  to  our  present  subject ; 
— and,  first,  the  ex.reme  diffusion  to  which  the 
air  is  subjected  as  it  enters.  In  the  ventilating 
a.nd  warming  arrangements  of  our  large  halls  for 
music  and  other  public  purposes,  this  most  impor- 
tant principle  is  almost  invariably  transgressed. 
The  hot  air  is  admitted  at  two  or  three  points,  in 
large  masses,  through  registers,  not  unfrequently 
placed  along  the  central  aisle  of  the  room,  and, 
not  readily  mixing  with  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere, rises  in  unbroken  columns  to  the  ceiling, 
whence  it  is  at  length  diifused.  By  these  shafts 
of  heated  air  the  sonorous  vibrations  are  refracted, 
confused  and  obscured,  the  philosophical  explana- 
tion of  which  results  we  have  already  shown  in 
the  analogous  eifect  upon  light  passing  through 
strata  of  different  densities  and  natures.  The 
testimony  of  Dr.  Reid  in  this  particular  is  impor- 
tant. In  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  he  says : 

"  Another  inteiTuption  to  sound  is  the  great  body  of 
air  rising  from  the  middle  of  the  House,  when  the  heating 
apparatus  is  in  action ;  from  this  cause  members  cannot 
hear  on  the  opposite  sides,  or  the  speaker,  persons  at  the 
bar." 

One  of  the  Committee  also,  when  Reid  men- 
tioned this  circumstance,  stated  that  he  had  often 
noticed  he  could  not  hear  a  member  opposite  him 
distinctly,  at  particular  times,  unless  he  shifted 
his  seat  along  the  bench ;  and  on  examining  the 
place  he  referred  to,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
moved  to  a  position  where  the  hot  current  no 
longer  passed  between  him  and  the  member 
speaking.*  If  not  found  practicable  to  give  the 
air  on  its  admittance  the  universal  diffusion  sug- 
gested in  the  plans  just  quoted,  being  previously 
tempered,  it  can  be  made  to  enter  beneath  the 
benches  all  over  the  house,  or  through  a  continu- 
uous  succession  of  apertures  peirced  in  the  floor, 
along  the  borders  of  the  room,  where  an  aisle 
might  be  left  for  that  purpose.  Better  still,  per- 
haps, a  channel  might  be  left  in  the  walls  close  to 
the  floor,  and  extending  completely  around  the 
room,  masked  by  perforated  panel  work,  through 
which  the  attempered  air  would  gradually  flow 
into  the  apartment.  It  would  be  easy,  in  this 
way,  to  obtain  an  aggregate  area  of  inlet  apertures 
equal  to  that  proposed  in  Mr.  Sylvester's  plan. 

Not  less  important  is  it,  also,  to  secure  a  gentle 
and  equable  movement  of  the  entire  mass  of  air 
through  the  apartment.  With  properly  graduated 
inlets  and  outlets,  arranged  in  the  manner  just 
described,  together  with  the  provision  of  a  con- 
stant, controllable  motive  power  (which  is  all  im- 
portant,) this  result  would  naturally  follow,  were 
it  not  for  other  and  foreign  elements  of  disturb- 
ance.f  Among  the  most  serious  of  these  is  a 
predominance  of  windows  in  the  walls,  inducing 
cold  counter  currents,  which,  in  descending, 
bring  down  with  them  also  the  noxious  vapors 
from  above  to  mingle  with  the  air  of  the  room 


*  In  the  old  Tremont  Temple  the  air  was  introduced  in 
this  way,  as  is  still  the  case  at  the  Melodeon  in  this  city 
and  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall  in  Philadelphia.  At  tlie 
Metropolitiin  {formerly  Tripler)  Hall  in  New  York  the 
.heated  air  is  admitted  through  a  series  of  i-egisters  placed 
along  the  sides  of  the  room  and  escapes  through  a  masked 
aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling:  this,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  an  improvement  on  the  methods  commonly 
employed  amongst  us,  but  the  mode  of  lighting  and  the 
construction  of  the  hall  generally  is  faulty. 

t  Mr.  Sylvester  estimated  that  in  his  arrangements, 
the  rate  of  the  air's  motion  into  the  house  would  be  half 
a  foot  per  second,  or  about  one-third  of  a  mile  per  hour. 
At  this  rate,  he  says,  a  volume  of  air  scarcely  moves  the 
most  sensitive  flame. 


again.*  This  is  an  additional  reason  why  windows 
in  this  situation  should  be  as  infrequent  as  possible  ; 
(we  have  before  hinted  at  their  injurious  acoustic 
fluence  in  other  respects). 

Again,  the  various  accessories  and  appendages 
to  the  main  apartment  are  often  a  source  of 
offence.  Corridors,  lobbies  and  entries,  imper- 
fectly warmed  and  ventilated,  will  give  rise  to 
sudden  gusts  and  eddies  of  cold  air,  alike  uncom- 
fortable to  the  audience  and  injurious,  in  their 
general  effect,  on  sound.  Much  can  be  done 
here,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Bell,  by  duplicating 
the  doors  at  the  extremities  of  every  passage  or 
entry,  so  that  the  one  in  front  is  not  opened  tiO 
that  in  the  rear  has  thrown  itself  to.f  Under- 
neath deep  galleries  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent state  from  that  in  the  body  of  the  room, 
and  hence  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in 
hearing  distinctly  in  such  situations.  Moreover 
the  heated  air  which  there  collects,  is  all  the 
while  pouring  out  in  front,  whence  it  rises  in  a 
tenuous  wavy  sheet  to  the  roof,  to  the  manifest 
discomfort  of  the  occupants  of  the  gallery  itself 
In  such  cases  a  narrow  aperture  at  the  back  ^f 
the  projecting  gallery,  between  it  and  the  wall, 
would  obviate  these  evils  and  aid  in  preserving 
the  unity  and  homogeneity  of  the  air  in  the  main 
body  of  the  house. 

Care  also  should  be  taken  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  ventilators  in  the  ceiling,  that  too  much 
sound  do  not  escape  as  well  as  vitiated  air. 

Dr.  Wyman  instances  the  case  of  a  chapel,  in 
which  an  opening  for  ventilation  was  made  in  the 
ceiling  of  an  organ  loft,  directly  over  the  organ. 
When  the  chapel  was  crowded,  he  says,  and  the 
current  through  the  opening  considerable,  the 
organ  became  nearly  inaudible  to  those  upon  the 
floor.  The  difficulty  ceased  immediately  on 
closing  the  opening.  Sound,  we  have  seen,  does 
not  easily  turn  at  right-angles  ;  taking  advantage 
of  this  fact,  these  outlets,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
explained,  can  be  contrived  so  that  the  vitiated 
air  may  readily  enough  escape,  without  a  corres- 
ponding loss  of  sound.f  u. 


From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  for  Jan.  1845. 

Music  in  Germany  and  Belgium. 

The  prevailing  musical  characteristic  of  the 
present  day  is  an  immense  activity  in  supplying 
the  demand  for  novelty.  Since  the  time  when 
Gluck,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Sarti,  Sacchini,  and  Jo- 
melli  were  contemporaries,  what  a  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  the  musical  world ! 
Individual  models  of  compositions  may  have  de- 
clined, but  what  a  multitude  of  composers  has 
arisen,  what  an  increase  of  music  shops,  what  an 
important  branch  of  European  commerce,  a  true 
index  to  the  j)ublic  which  supports  it,  has  music 
become  !  Formerly,  the  most  precious  composition 
was  with  dithculty  disposed  of;  now,  the  new 
works  of  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  &c.,  are  market- 
able commodities,  that  command  at  once  for  the 
copyright  the  price  affixed  by  their  authors. 
Tliis  ■eagerness  in  the  public  for  new  forms  of 

*  In  confirmation  of  this  effect  of  a  surface  of  cold 
glass  in  disturbing  the  quiescent  state  of  the  air  of  a 
room,  vide  Wyman's  Treatise,  page  125. 

t  In  fact,  the  cross  draughts,  supplies  from  sources 
and  emissions  of  air  at  points  not  determined  by  the 
motive  power,  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  any 
uniformly  arranged  plan.  As  Dr.  Reid  well  remarks,  in 
a  scientific  plan,  the  apartment  to  be  ventilated  is  to  be 
deemed  and  treated  as  a  piece  of  philosophical  apparatus, 
the  results  of  the  operation  of  which  are  to  be  interfered 
with  by  no  fortuitous  influences. — p.  71. 

J  Saunders,  in  his  treatise  on  theatres,  recommends 
that  these  ventilators  be  closed  during  the  performance 
of  the  piece  and  opened  only  between  the  acts.  This, 
however,  is  going  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
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musical  beauty  may  be  traced  to  tbe  gradual  in- 
fluence of  the  works  of  the  great  musicians  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  who,  however,  cultivated 
their  art  amidst  many  personal  vicissitudes,  which 
mingle  regrets  in  the  train  of  their  triumphs. 
'Not  all  the  powers  of  Europe  could  produce  a 
Sinfonia  Eroica,  or  revive  the  melodious  charm 
of  a  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  and  yet  Beethoven  lived 
in  apprehension  of  want,  and  Mozart  could  only 
exist  by  occasional  j'esort  to  ball-room  composi- 
tion. The  misfortunes  of  artist-life,  dui-ing  a 
period  of  transition  in  taste,  were  not  confined  to 
these  illustrious  examples;  (he  chronicle  of  them 
during  the  last  century,  when  patronage  was  con- 
fined to  a  few  princes  and  men  of  cultivated 
minds,  is  unfortunately  frequent  and  full.  Their 
successors,  however,  have  profited ;  thanks  to  them, 
music  is  now  universally  one  of  the  necessities  of 
polite  life ;  moderate  talents  find  an  existence, 
great  ones  are  amply  rewarded.  As  for  poor 
Mozart,  who  left  this  earth  some  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  in  debt,  which  his  widow  subse- 
quently scraped  together  and  duly  repaid,  what  a 
source  of  "  riches  fineless  "  have  his  works  been 
—  what  a  legacy  to  Europe  —  to  the  world ! 
Apart  from  what  we  owe  him,  as  the  minister  to 
our  most  spiritual  enjoyments,  his  works  have 
been  a  constant  benefaction  to  a  large  tribe  of 
the  humbler  artists,  singers,  music  teachei's,  and 
orchestra  players,  who  owe  to  him,  and  others 
like  him,  a  large  proportion  of  the  means  to  their 
phj'sical  existence. 

In  instrumental  music  Germany  retains  the 
pre-eminence  over  other  countries,  which  she 
gained  through  the  completion  of  the  modern 
style  by  Haydn,  and  the  revolution  in  the  orches- 
tra by  Mozart.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  artist- 
life  in  Germany  peculiarly  favorable  to  that 
branch  of  composition,  which  requires  fancy, 
learning,  taste,  and  feeling;  in  short,  a  stretch 
of  the  poetical  faculty  to  which  it  is  impossible  to 
rise  without  the  excitement  of  continual  com- 
parison and  friendly  collision.  Continental  living 
is  altogether  better  adapted  to  this  object  than 
that  of  England ;  the  social  footing  of  artists  is 
easier  and  more  unreserved,  and  a  more  exact 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  day  is  maintained. 
Even  some  Englishmen  of  talent  have  become 
very  successful  instrumental  composers  abroad,  of 
which  Onslow  and  the  fine  harpist.  Parish  Alvers, 
are  examples ;  and  we  notice  these  artists  more 
particularly  as  the  pi-eponderance  of  the  merit  of 
native  composition  has  been  for  some  years  de- 
cidedly vocal.  The  advantages  of  tlie  Kapell- 
meister consist  in  a  perpetual  intercourse  with  his 
art,  as  exhibited  in  its  finest  varieties  of  music 
for  the  church,  the  theatre,  concert-room,  or 
chamber ;  in  the  power  to  find  recreation  as  well 
as  study  in  his  profession ;  in  easy  and  assured 
circumstances,  which  leave  his  mind  at  liberty ; 
and,  above  all,  in  freedom  from  the  soul-blighting, 
mechanical  routine  of  tuition.  Admiration  of 
something  beautiful  just  performed  is  his  induce- 
ment to  compose,  and  affords  him  the  necessary 
stimulus  in  composition :  thus  one  work  gener- 
ates another.  Without  that  natural  pabulum  to 
the  mind  of  the  composer,  which  is  derived  from 
an  atmosphere  of  fine  music,  and  social  sympa- 
thies inspired  by  cougenial  taste,  high  compo- 
sition cannot  be  carried  on  ;  the  flame  of  genius 
burns  feebly  or  totally  expires.  The  tenure  of 
the  artist's  position  —  constant  production  and 
constant  excellence — is  honorable  in  proportion 
to  its  difficulty,  and  it  frequently  happens  in  this 
strife  that  a  man's  most  doughty  antagonist  is 
himself.  We  hardly  know  who  would  come  un- 
scathed out  of  the  contest,  did  it  not  happen  that 
music  diverges  into  many  styles ;  a  man  grown 
too  famous  in  one  may  avoid  comparison  in  an- 
other ;  habit  comes  to  his  assistance,  he  achieves 
a  new  success,  and  his  fame  in  a  particular  style 
remains  untarnished.  And  fortunate  it  is  when 
ill-opinion  is  thus  disarmed,  for  the  more  eminent 
the  reputation  and  services  of  any  master,  the 
greater  in  general  is  the  alacrity  of  the  scientific 
world  to  discover  the  symptoms  of  his  decay,  and 
to  obtain  the  first  glimpse  of  the  "  bottom  of  the 
bag." 

Of  the  living  masters  who  have  most  honorably 
acquitted  themselves  in  the  career  of  the  musi- 
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cian,  we  must  hail  as  first  the  veteran  Louis 
SrOHR.  The  European  celebrity  of  this  fine 
artist  has  been  nobly  earned  ;  —  it  has  been  tire 
reward  of  an  immense  and  very  successful  appli- 
cation to  composition,  with  an  uncompromising 
fidelity  to  the  ideal  of  his  classical  predecessors. 
It  compensates  somewhat  for  the  inferiority  of 
our  own  times  in  point  of  musical  invention,  that 
the  impro\'ed  condition  of  artists  enables  them  to 
dispense  with  those  popular  considerations  and 
appeals,  from  which  INlozart  and  Haydn  were 
never  entirely  free.  Hence,  in  the  finales  to  cer- 
tain of  their  instrumental  works,  trios,  quartets, 
&c.,  we  see  the  obvious  necessity  of  composers 
who  must  "  please  to  live,"  exhibited  in  a  condes- 
cension to  the  favor  of  the  majority,  to  which  the 
artist  of  the  present  day  would  not  give  an  in- 
stant's admittance.  All  that  he  has  now  to  do,  is 
to  follow  out  his  fancy,  write  the  best  he  can,  and 
commit  it  fairly  to  the  public  —  let  who  will  ad- 
mire or  not.  It  is  true  that,  with  this  severe 
standard  of  chamber  music,  and  this  entire  ab- 
sence of  triviality  and  commonplace,  we  miss  the 
fascination  of  Mozart's  pen ;  the  charming  vivacity, 
the  entire  new  face  on  every  composition,  and 
that  most  characteristic  art,  by  which  a  mean  or 
vulgar  theme  is  suddenly  represented  under  an 
aspect  the  most  surprising  and  delightful  to  the 
connoisseur.  It  suits  well  with  the  qualities  and 
condition  of  modern  genius  to  be  free  from  these 
difficult  necessities  of  self-vindication.  Spohr 
and  Mendelssohn  diflfer  from  the  great  founders 
of  the  modern  school  in  nothing  more  than  in  the 
obvious  mould  of  their  composition :  their  new 
works  seldom  or  never  disclose  entirely  new 
scenes,  free  from  reminiscences  of  themselves  or 
others.  With  Mozart  and  Beethoven  it  was  not 
thus;  the  physiognomy  of  their  works  is  of  an 
inexhaustible  variety,  and  it  must  have  been 
utterly  impossible  to  the  most  gifted  auditor  of 
any  new  sonata,  trio,  or  quartet,  by  them,  to  infer 
from  one  what  would  be  the  appearance  of  the 
next. 

If,  however,  intellectual  novelty  be  not  the  pre- 
vaihnf  feature  of  modern  composition,  we  have 
reason  to  admire  the  industry  with  which  its 
place  is  supplied  by  new  designs,  new  combina- 
tions and  effects.  Spohr,  at  an  age  when  most 
men  are  not  indifferent  to  repose,  and  when,  by 
one  of  his  approved  good  service  to  music,  it 
might  be  most  honorably  enjoj'ed,  has  entered 
upon  a  new  path  in  his  art  as  a  pianoforte  com- 
poser. His  first  sonata  in  A  flat,  dedicated  to 
Felix  Mendelssohn,  contains,  in  the  opening  alle- 
gro, one  of  the  loveliest  effusions  of  vocal  style 
that  the  art  has  known  since  the  days  of  Dussek. 
A  designed  compliment  to  the  author  of  the 
Lieder  ohne  Worte  seems  to  have  excited  all  his 
powers  of  song,  while  the  new  medium  of  ex- 
pression, a  keyed  instrument,  and  not  a  violin, 
has  been  favorable  to  his  ideas,  and  corrected  a 
vicious  mannerism  and  monotony,  into  which  his 
figures,  for  the  latter  instrument,  have  a  tendency 
to  run.  His  three  new  concertante  trios  for 
pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello,  are  character- 
ized by  a  great  superiority  in  the  writing  and 
effects  of  the  stringed  parts  over  those  made  by 
mere  pianoforte  writers,  and  supply  that  mixture 
of  refinement  of  style,  and  difficulty  of  execution, 
which  is  the  main  requirement  of  the  chamber 
music  of  the  day.  The  master  is  evident  in  the 
handling  of  everything  of  Spohr's,  from  the  two- 
part  exercises  of  his  admirable  violin  school,  to 
the  profound  counterpoint  of  his  double  quartets. 
And  yet,  such  is  the  pecuUarity  of  Spohr — his 
predilection  for  a  certain  chromatic  harmony — 
for  the  enharmonic  change,  for  sundry  closes  and 
cadences,  which  are  at  once  recognized  as  his, 
and  give  an  unmistakable  air  to  his  music,  that 
though  he  has  attempted  nearly  all  the  styles  of 
the  art,  he  has  completely  succeeded  only  in  a 
part  of  them.  What  he  produces  from  tlie  ener- 
gy of  his  own  nature  is  trul)'  adinirable;  his 
tceling  being  profound  and  his  taste  exquisite ; 
but  when  it  becomes  expedient  that  he  change  the 
style,  he  is  not  so  happy.  For  this  reason  his 
operas,  with  the  exception  of  the  pretty  and 
naive  '  Azor  and  Zemira,'  will  be  remembered 
chiefly  for  isolated  beauties  and  single  scenes  of 
merits,  rather  than  for  connected  and  condensed 


interest,  as  entire  works.  The  same  defect  of 
fancy  which  militates  against  tlie  success  of  his 
dramas,  also  places  his  orchestral  symphonies,  in 
the  aggregate,  at  a  distance  from  those  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  which  will  not  permit  us  to  con- 
sider them  very  successful.  Even  the  two  last, 
'■  The  Power  of  Sound,"  and  the  "  Historical 
Symphony,"  descriptive  of  the  various  epochs  of 
the  art,  seem  neither  in  England,  nor  on  the  con- 
tinent, to  have  realized  the  new  effects  that  the 
programme  promised.  The  most  complete  suc- 
cesses of  Spohr  relate  to  branches  of  composition, 
in  which  his  mannerisn  has  been  less  sensibly 
conspicuous  as  an  impediment  to  gratification. 
His  oratorios,  "  Die  letzten  Dinge,"  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  "  Crucifi.xion,"  have  a  sweet"ess,  grav- 
ity, and  depth  of  religious  feehng,  to  which 
nothing,  in  modern  music,  can  make  equal  pre- 
tension ;  their  feeling  flows  entirely  f i  om  the 
author's  breast,  without  reviving  any  idea  of 
model  or  exemplar.  Let  us  recall  his  numerous 
quartets,  quintets,  and  double  quartets,  for  violins, 
his  concertos  for  violin,  clarionet,  &c.,  his  magni- 
ficent overtures — of  which  that  to  Faust  will 
alwaj's  remain  a  striking  example;  the  sacred 
music  above-mentioned — his  nonetto,  and  other 
pieces  of  harmony  ;  his  separate  songs,  and  dra- 
matic scenes,  constructed  somewhat  on  the  model 
of  Mozart, — and  we  have  a  coup  d'  ceil  of  the 
available  services  to  music,  public  and  private,  of 
this  celebrated  master.  By  his  side  we  may  now 
place  for  a  moment  one  or  two  memorable  artists 
deceased  during  the  present  century.  Hummel, 
though  limited  in  the  range  of  his  compositorial 
endowments,  had  a  most  pleasing  warmth  of 
fancy,  and  an  air  of  inspiration  in  his  composition, 
with  a  total  absence  of  mannerism ;  he  was  also 
first  rate  in  two  styles  —  concerted  pianoforte 
music,  and  in  the  masses  of  his  own  church. 
Since  the  death  of  Playdn,  Cathohc  music  has 
scarcely  received  any  contribution  so  effective 
and  splendid  as  the  masses  of  Hummel, — whether 
clearness  of  the  fugues,  brilliancy  and  richness  of 
the  orchestral  accompaniments,  or  a  certain  ec- 
clesiastical gusto,  are  considered.  The  fault  of 
the  classical  Hummel  was  a  treacherous  memory, 
which  beti'ayed  him  into  the  unconscious  appro- 
priation of  many  good  things,  originally  belong- 
ing to  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  neither  Hummel  nor  Cherubini,  another 
acknowledged  master  of  the  orchestra,  contri- 
buted a  single  symphony  to  vary  our  slender 
stock  of  first-rate  works  of  that  class ;  Clementi 
was  the  only  man  of  their  rank  of  inventive 
genius,  who  had  the  courage  to  signalize  his  inca- 
pacity by  an  attempt.  If  the  abstinence  of  mu- 
sicians from  any  style  in  which  perfection  has 
been  achieved,  with  numerous  examples  of  the 
failure  in  it  of  the  most  redoubted  talents,  be  any 
criterion  of  the  difficulty  and  honor  of  the  path, 
this  retrospective  glance  certainly  elevates  Spohr 
as  a  symphonist.  But,  though  interest  and 
amusement  are  sustained  by  the  productions  of 
modern  pens,  we  recede  farther  and  farther  from 
the  poetical  gusto  of  the  style;  the  art,  in  its 
present  condition,  desiderates  a  revival — an  entire 
freedom  from  the  magical  and  absorbing  influence 
of  the  past — a  new  pen,  in  which  the  dead  shall 
not  speak,  as  they  do  ever  and  anon  in  the  novel- 
ties of  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn.  This  too,  has 
been  attempted  by  Berlioz,  in  Paris,  with  ludi- 
crous failure;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  fate  of 
symphony,  that  from  the  time  of  Holzbauer  and 
Vanhall,  the  predecessors  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
to  that  of  our  own  contemporaries,  Berlioz  and 
Potter,  whole  reams  of  paper  should  have  been 
blotted  to  no  other  purpose,  than  to  establish  the 
indisputable  pre-eminence  of  some  thirty  or  forty- 
classical  works. 

(To  be  Continued  ) 
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[Communicated.] 

The  writer  of  this  has  recently  been  called 
upon  in  the  coui-se  of  his  duties,  to  examine, 
somewhat  critically,  the  various  Church  Music 
Books  which  have  been  ushered  in  upon  us  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  Many  musiccdly  ungram- 
matical  passages  have  been  discovered,  a  part  of 
them  owing  their  existence  to  mistakes  of  the 
printer,  apd  a  part  to  an  oversight  of  the  authors 
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A^ain,  passages  have  been  discovered,  'which  do 
not  in  their  construction  come  in  conflict  with  the 
laws  of  progression,  yet  discover  a  shocking  want 
of  correct  and  refined  taste  on  the  part  of  their 
originators.  On  the  other  hand,  many  tnnes  are 
to  be  found  in  the  works  alluded  to,  which  are 
highly  creditable  to  those  whose  names  are  con- 
nected with  them  as  authors.  But  there  exists, 
in  a  large  number  of  the  common  metres,  a  pecu- 
liarity (to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name)  which  de- 
mands an  explanation.  In  order  to  be  fully 
understood,  a  portion  of  the  Treble  of  "  Newry," 
a  tune  on  the  130th  page  of  the  "Melodia  Sacra," 
is  here  introduced. 


Pgte 


Chos  -  en    of    God,    to     sin  -  ners    dear, 
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Let  saints    a  -  dore  the  name ;  They  trust,  &c. 

Observe  that  no  longer  time  intervenes  between 
the  close  of  the  second  line  and  the  first  note  of 
the  third  line,  than  between  the  close  of  the  first 
and  beginning  of  the  second  lines.  Is  this  con- 
sistent with  the  poetry  ?  Does  it  satisfy  the  ear 
when  performed  merely  as  a  musical  phrase  ?  Is 
it  rhythmical  ?  Reference  might  also  be  made 
to  the  tune  "  Werner,"  on  the  96th  page  of  "  Can- 
tica  Laudis."  On  page  110  of  the  same  work,  in 
the  tune  "  Forth,"  a  pause  is  placed  at  the  close  of 
the  second  line,  thereby  obviating  the  difiiculty, 
and  indicating  the  author's  view  of  the  matter. 
These  suggestions  are  made,  not  in  a  fault-finding 
spirit,  but  as  a  challenge  to  further  remarks  from 
those  interested  in  the  subject.  .^3,3, 
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Joseph  Haydn. 

Our  local  orchestras,  when  they  began  to  in- 
itiate us  into  the  mysteries  of  symphony  music, 
took  us  at  once  to  the  sublimest  height  which  that 
form  of  Art  has  reached,  to  the  symphonies  of 
Beethoven;  and  these  we  have  heard  winter 
after  winter,  more  or  less,  for  at  least  fifteen 
years.  If  there  have  been  any  alternation  it  has 
been  in  favor  of  still  more  modern  masters,  as 
Mendelssohn  especially,  and  Spohr,  Gade,  Schu- 
mann, and  so  on  ;  while  only  occasionally  has  a 
glance  been  cast  at  Haydn  and  Mozart,  who 
went  before  Beethoven,  the  infallible  oracles  of 
all  lovers  of  instrumental  music  in  the  generation 
before  us,  and  oracles  which  respond  with  a  mar- 
vellous undying  virtue  yet,  whenever  earnestly 
consulted.  Historically,  to  say  the  least,  our 
symphony  education  here  in  this  community  is 
miserably  deficient,  as  regards  the  great  elder 
brothers  of  Beethoven,  and  though  we  do  not 
begin  to  exhaust  or  half  appreciate  his  full  sig- 
nificance, we  can  lose  nothing  by  weighing  and 


admiring  the  earlier  Art  in  some  respects  so  per- 
fect, upon  which  he  built.  Our  "  Musical  Fund  " 
orchestra  gave  us  the  other  night  a  symphony  "bf 
Haydn ;  in  honor  whereof  let  us  recall,  as  likely 
in  some  degree  just  now  to  interest  our  readers, 
the  record  of  such  studies  as  we  made  of  this  de- 
lightful master  some  ten  years  ago. 

Every  one  must  have  felt,  in  the  overtures  and 
accompaniments  of  an  Oratorio  or  an  Opera, 
that  the  instruments  in  a  measure  suggested  a 
scenery  and  back-ground  to  the  whole.  More 
and  more  would  naturally  be  made  of  this  ;  till 
finally  the  orchestra  became  principal,  and  hu- 
man life  became  part  of  a  landscape,  which  for- 
merly was  only  a  slightly-sketched  back-ground 
to  a  subject  from  human  life.  Thus  music  fol- 
lowed the  very  order  of  the  arts  which  address 
the  eye.  Art  first  wrought  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing consciousness  of  the  Infinite  ;  and  her  first 
work  was  to  erect  a  massive,  all-enduring  pile,  as 
a  sign  of  looking  up  to  God.  Then  she  turned 
to  the  human,  and  carved  human  forms  and 
groups.  Then  she  looked  at  Nature  and  began 
to  paint  her  loveliness.  So  music  first  upreared 
her  great  Egyptian  pyramids  to  God,  forgetful 
of  all  else,  in  her  Haudelian  choruses ;  then  sang 
the  loves  and  griefs  of  mortal  life ;  and  finally 
reached  her  landscape-p9inting  in  the  separation 
of  the  orchestra  from  the  voice,  in  the  invention 
of  the  Symphony.  Do  not  think  that  all  is  said 
for  instrumental  music,  when  we  have  called  it 
landscape-painting ;  but  it  is  enough  for  our 
present  object. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  "  Father  of  Instrumental 
Music."  Joseph  Haydn  (whose  name  is  never 
mentioned  among  French  writers  without  the 
addition,  "  that  great  man ")  was  born  on  the 
last  day  of  March,  1732,  in  the  little  Austrian 
village  of  Rohrau.  His  father  was  a  poor  wheel- 
wright, and  parish  sexton  ;  his  mother  had  been 
a  cook  in  the  family  of  the  lord  of  the  village. 
Less  precocious  than  Handel  or  Mozart,  his  first 
musical  exploit  was  at  the  age  oi  Jive,  when, 
with  two  pieces  of  wood  to  represent  a  fiddle  and 
fiddle-bow,  he  would  keep  time  to  his  mother's 
singing,  accompanied  by  the  father  on  the  harp, 
— their  usual  Sunday  and  holiday  recreation.  A 
relation,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  a  crabbed 
one,  in  another  village,  was  struck  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  child's  sense  of  time,  and  took  him 
home  to  teach  him  music,  among  other  thino-s. 
He  kept  him  three  years,  years  of  stern  dis- 
cipline. It  did  not  crush  his  buoyant  nature, 
but  only  kept  him  active,  and  by  the  end  of  that 
time  he  had  learned  to  read,  and  write,  and  sing; 
the  rudiments  of  music,  a  little  Latin,  and  some 
touch  of  the  violin  and  other  instruments.  He 
had  a  fine  voice,  and  when  he  was  eight  yeai's 
old.  Renter,  the  chapel-master  from  Vienna,  who 
was  drumming  up  recruits  for  his  choir,  saw  a 
fine  future  virtuoso  in  the  boy,  and  so  he  became 
a  chapel-boy  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen's. 
There  he  sang  eleven  years.  If  in  other  things 
he  fared  hardly,  living  in  a  cold  garret,  and 
poorly  fed,  he  had  time  enough  (for  the  boys 
were  only  used  two  houre  each  day),  and,  as  he 
had  the  taste  and  the  will,  he  made  the  most  of 
it  to  carry  on  his  musical  studies.  Nothing  else 
could  tempt  him.  When  at  play  in  the  court 
with  the  other  boys,  if  he  heard  the  organ  from 
the  cathedral,  he  was  sure  to  creep  in,  and  stay 
till  he  had  drunk  every  sound.  At  thirteen,  he 
began  to  be  haunted  with  the  desire  to  compose, 
and  showed  his  master  the  score  of  his  first  at- 
tempt at  a  Mass,  which  he  returned  with  ridicule, 
telling  him  that  "  he  had  better  first  learn  how 
to  write."  It  was  just  what  he  had  wanted ;  if 
he  had  had  any  money  to  pay  anybody  to  teach 
him  the  rules  of  counterpoint,  he  would  not  have 
had  to  guess  at  them.  He  resolved  not  to  be 
discouraged ;  he  got  a  few  shillings  from  his  father 
for  clothes,  and  with  this  contrived  to  buy  some 
dry,  obscure  old  treatises,  into  the  heart  of  which, 
through  the  thick  hedge  of  technicalities  and 
rules,  he  worked  his  way  as  he  could  and  would, 
without  a  teacher.  He  said,  "  he  never  studied 
less  than  sixteen  hours  a  day." 

He  was  now  nineteen  years  old ;  and  his  voice 


broke.  That,  or  a  roguish  trick  which  he  played 
upon  a  comrade,  cost  him  a  dismission,  If  not  an 
expulsion  from  the  chapel.  He  was  fairly  set 
adrift  without  chart  or  pilot,  or  even  a  plank 
between  him  and  the  water;  turned  into  the 
street  in  the  night,  no  money  in  his  pocket,  no 
home  to  go  to.  Luckily,  a  peruke-maker,  who 
had  admired  his  fine  voice  in  the  chapel,  took 
compassion  on  him,  gave  him  the  use  of  a  garret, 
and  a  seat  at  his  frugal  table.  By  playing  and 
singing  about  at  different  churches  all  day  long, 
he  just  supported  himself  and  repaid  the  kind- 
ness of  his  host ;  and  at  night,  in  his  cold  gar- 
ret, worked  away  at  his  counterpoint  books 
with  a  rickety  old  harpsichord,  making  a  thou- 
sand little  discoveries  of  his  own,  separating  the 
arbitrary  rules  from  those  founded  in  nature,  and 
happy  as  a  king.  The  first  six  sonatas  of  Eman- 
uel Bach  were  a  treasure  to  him ;  he  could  not 
stop  till  he  had  played  them  through.  "  Any 
one  who  knows  me  thoroughly,"  he  said,  "  will 
see  that  I  am  under  great  obligations  to  Emanuel ; 
that  I  have  seized  his  style,  and  studied  him 
with  care ;  indeed,  that  author  himself  paid  me 
the  compliment  of  saying  so." 

Who  does  not  see  already  that  this  youth  will 
succeed  ?  that  he  is  one  of  the  enterjjrlsing  class 
of  minds  whose  difficulties  are  all  at  the  outset, 
when  it  is  almost  a  fine  game,  with  exuberant 
strength  and  spirits,  to  fight  one's  way  through 
them.  Simply  obedient  to  his  one  ruling  passion, 
entering  every  opening  without  fear  or  fastidious- 
ness, regular  and  persevering  at  his  work,  he 
will  find  a  sphere,  and  will  never  after,  like  a 
proud  Handel,  quarrel  with  the  world  ;  nor  like 
a  sentimental,  imaginative  Mozart,  with  himself. 
Not  long  after,  he  was  living,  in  somewhat  better 
circumstances,  at  the  house  of  a  man  whose 
daughters  he  instructed,  in  the  same  house  with 
the  celebrated  Metastasio.  He  composed  piano- 
forte sonatas  for  his  pupils,  which  were  published 
and  admired.  These  introduced  him  to  patrons, 
who,  knowing  only  his  name  and  works,  were 
surprised  to  find  the  object  of  their  admiration 
one  so  poor  and  threadbare.  New  pupils  and 
new  orders  for  compositions  soon  enabled  him  to 
dress  in  a  respectable  suit  of  black.  Doubtless, 
what  troubled  him  most,  at  this  period,  was  some 
small  sediment  of  doubts  which  still  remained  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cup  after  his  self-taught  solu- 
tion of  the  theoretic  points.  But  he  soon  met  a 
skilful  alchymist,  if  not  one  of  the  most  willing. 
The  Venetian  ambassador  took  him  on  a  tour  to 
one  of  the  watering-places,  tt)gether  with  Por- 
pora,  once  Handel's  rival  in  London,  now  poor 
and  old  and  cross,  but  a  profound  harmonist,  who 
had  also  the  true  Italian  art  of  singing.  Haydn 
paid  him  every  officious  attention,  not  dismayed 
b}-  his  rough  reception  ;  but  brushed  his  coat  for 
him  and  cleaned  his  shoes  every  morning;  till 
the  old  man  smiled  perforce  at  such  disinterest- 
edness, and,  seeing  that  he  had  talent,  gave  him 
some  valuable  lessons.  A  serenade,  which  he 
performed  with  two  of  his  companions  about  the 
streets  at  night,  introduced  him  to  the  bufibon, 
Curtz,  who  could  appreciate  good  music,  and 
paid  him  well  for  composing  the  music  of  a  comic 
opera  — "  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks."  Some 
trios,  and  first  attempts  at  quartets  for  stringed 
instruments  (of  which  he  wrote  over  eighty  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  all  esteemed  amongst  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  classic  forms  of  music,)  increased  his  fame,  if 
not  his  fortune ;  for  there  was  no  copyright  for 
him.  Eight  years  passed  in  this  way,  which 
makes  him  twenty-seven,  when  the  event  hap- 
pened, which  secured  him  peace,  comfortable 
sujjport,  and  the  very  sphere  for  labor  which  his 
genius  ci'aved  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1758,  he  had  entered  the  service  of  Count 
Mortzin — one  of  those  Austrian  noblemen,  of 
almost  boundless  wealth  and  power,  whose  resi- 
dence in  Vienna  in  the  winter  made  it  a  city  of 
palaces.  Many  of  them  were  amateurs,  and  kept 
their  own  orchestras.  They  were  the  Medici, 
and  Vienna  the  Florence,  of  the  modern  music. 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  most  of  the  magnates 
in  the  new  empire  of  instrumental  harmony, 
there  had  their  reign.  Here  he  composed  his 
first  symphony  for  one  of  the  private  concerts  of 
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his  patron.  The  old  Prince  Esterhazj',  the  head 
of  the  wealthiest  and  proudest  of  those  families, 
happened  to  be  present.  He  knew -good  music, 
and  asked  to  have  Haydn  transferred  to  him,  to 
be  his  second  chapel-master.  It  was  granted ; 
but  the  composer  being  sick  and  not  present, 
nothing  more  was  thought  of  it:  till  finally  a 
friend  of  his  in  the  prince's  orchestra  persuaded 
him  to  compose  a  symphony  in  honoi'  of  the 
prince's  birth-day,  to  be  performed  under  Playdn's 
own  direction,  at  his  estate  in  Eisenstadt,  a  little 
town  in  Plungary.  In  the  middle  of  the  first 
Allegro,  the  prince  interrupted  the  performers, 
and  demanded  to  know  who  composed  such  ad- 
mirable music.  Haydn  was  led  forward,  trem- 
bling and  blushing.  "  What,  is  the  music  by  this 
Moor?"  (His  complexion  was  dark,  and  those 
who  were  jealous  of  him  could  sometimes  call 
him  a  "  vulgar  looking  little  fellow ") — "  Well, 
Moor !  from  this  time  you  are  in  my  service. 
What  is  your  name?"  —  "Joseph  Haydn." — ■ 
"  Haydn !  I  remember  that  name — you  belong 
to  me  already — why  have  I  never  seen  you?" 
He  was  too  confused  to  answer ;  and  the  impe- 
rious man  proceeded :  "  Well ;  go  and  dress 
yourself  like  a  professor ;  do  not  let  me  see  you 
any  more  in  this  trim,  you  cut  a  pitiful  fin-ure. 
Get  a  new  coat,  a  wig  and  buckles,  a  collar  and 
red  he  :1s  to  your  shoes ;  but  I  particularly  desire 
that  they  may  be  of  a  good  height,  in  order  that 
your  stature  may  correspond  to  your  intelligence ; 
you  understand  me ;  go  your  way,  and  every- 
thing will  be  given  you."  Not  a  little  grieved  at 
the  loss  of  his  fine  hair,  he  slunk  back  into  the 
corner  of  the  orchestra,  and  appeared  next  day 
at  the  prince's  levee,  looking  ludicrously  enounh 
in  his  grave  costume.  How  would  Handel,  or' 
Beethoven,  have  met  such  arrogance !  I  would 
not  repeat  this  well-known  story,  did  it  not  con- 
tain a  moral  relating  to  the  whole  appearance 
and  development  of  Art.  At  that  time  the  musi- 
cal composer,  were  he  ever  so  great  an  artist, 
was  only  a  servant  and  an  inferior  in  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  great.  It  is  otherwise  now.  But 
is  it  not  a  fact  of  some  significance,  that  every 
divine  visitant  of  this  earth  first  undergoes  hu- 
miliation ?  It  was  so  at  first  with  le;irning  and 
the  arts ;  scholars  and  artists  were  in  bondage  to, 
and  patronized  in  a  most  humiliating  way  by 
those  immeasurably  their  inferiors,  only  surround- 
ed with  the  pomp  of  circumstance.  Music  came, 
the  Messiah  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It,  too, 
must  serve  its  time  in  Egypt,  must  drudge  like 
Hercules,  a  deity  in  disguise ;  must  be  despised 
and  patronized.  Out  of  the  "  Moor,  and  vulgar- 
looking  little  fellow,"  trembling  before  the  impos- 
ing splendor  of  the  imperious  Esterhazys,  was  to 
proceed  a  glory,  which  alone  entitles  them  to  a 
thought  out  of  their  own  age  and  circle.  Pro- 
phets born  in  slavery ;  rude,  unfashionable,  un- 
imposing;  too  busy  with  their  own  glorious  work, 
to  waste  much  thought  on  their  own  dignity  ;  yet 
proud  and  prompt  enough  when  their  own  terri- 
tory was  invaded,  flattering  the  false  taste  of 
neither  lord  nor  emperor. 

In  his  new  situation,  Haydn  had  all  he  wanted ; 
freedom  from  care,  sphere  for  labor  among  those 
who  could  appreciate  the  art,  if  they  did  not 
dream  of  treating  the  artist  as  an  equal.  Thirty 
years  of  cheerful,  regular,  successful  work,  witb 
so  little  of  variety  or  incident,  that  the  history  of 
one  day  may  serve  for  the  whole,  show  how  well 
he  was  contented.  Unlike  Handel's  thirty  years 
of  opera-life  in  England,  they  were  neither  years 
of  publicity  nor  of  proud  contention  with  annoy- 
ing circumstances.  In  the  little  town  of  Eisen- 
stadt, for  the  private  pleasure  of  a  prince  and  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  work  itself,  he  was  producing 
his  long  list  of  immortal  symphonies  and  quar- 
tuors  and  masses,  and  was  famous  all  over  Eu- 
rope long  before  he  knew  it  himself.  Buoyant 
and  pliant,  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  vex  him ; 
no  rival  where  he  reigned  absolute,  no  false  taste 
to  propitiate.  There  was  only  one  unhappy  cii-- 
cumstance  (and  this  again  shows  what  an  unsus- 
picious, all-accepting  child  the  artist  is  in  the 
world)  which  disturbed  his  domestic  peace.  The 
peruke-maker,  who  took  him  in,  in  those  dai-k 
days,  had  proposed  to  him  a  marriage  with  his 
daughter,  which,  in  his  thoughtlessness,  diore  from 


gratitude  than  love,  he  accepted.  He  kept  his 
word  ;  and  now  behold  him  doomed  to  a  scolding 
wife,  and  a  house  full  of  priests  and  monks,  for 
whom  she  had  a  mania.  This  was  too  much,  and 
Haydn  (in  everything  else  a  pattern  of  fidelity 
and  temperance)  was  fain  to  seek  consolation  in 
the  society  of  a  fair  singer  in  the  prince's  service, 
and  ere  long  separated  from  his  wife.  If  ever 
there  is  a  case  of  the  act  pure  of  all  thour/ht  of  sin  : 
if  ever  a  vitiated  society  is  ans\Yerable  for  the 
misconduct  of  one  of  its'members,  this  was  such  a 
case  ; — the  act  contrasts  with  his  character,  which 
was  anything  but  irregular  and  loose.  It  never 
struck  into  the  core ;  yet  we  say,  would  the  ble- 
mish were  out !  We  have  his  history  for  thirty 
years,  when  we  imagine  him  rising  early  every 
morning,  dressing  himself  with  the  utmost  neat- 
ness, with  the  diamond  ring  the  prince  gave  him 
on  his  finger  (without  which  he  could  not  com- 
pose), seated  at  a  little  desk  by  the  side  of  his 
piano  all  the  morning,  writing,  never  idle,  never 
hurried  ;  then  conducting  rehearsals  or  operas  in 
the  afternoon,  and  passing  the  evenings  with  his 
friends.  If  his  ideas  were  clogged,  he  would  say 
over  his  rosary,  like  a  good  Catholic,  and  then 
they  flowed  fast  enough ;  and,  in  gratitude,  he 
would  write  "  Laus  Deo  "  at  the  end  of  the  work. 
Now  and  then  he  spent  a  day  in  hunting;  and  if 
he  went  to  Vienna,  his  standing  oi-der  of  the  day 
was  only  interrupted  till  he  reached  there.  In 
the  prince's  service  his  outward  position  was  pre- 
cisely his  position  in  Art,  namely,  at  the  head  of 
an  orchestra.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  invent 
musical  thoughts  and  hear  them  executed  by  a 
band  of  his  own  training.  And  now,  if  we  im- 
agine all  his  outward  circumstances  to  be  mere 
shadows  and  passing  thoughts ;  if  we  imagine  the 
court  and  the  palace  and  its  fashions,  and  all  that, 
to  be  no  more  to  him  than  the  clouds  are  to  busy 
men  in  Wall  street ;  if  we  imagine  that  orchestra 
his  woi'ld,  and  the  whole  bee-hive  of  happy  musi- 
cal thoughts  in  his  head  his  life,  we  shall  have 
Haydn  separated  from  what  was  not  Haydn,  the 
artist  in  his  magic  sphere.  To  understand  him, 
we  must  form  an  idea  of  an  orchestra;  for  Haydn 
at  the  head  of  his  orchestra  marks  a  new  era  in 
music ;  namely,  the  emancipation  of  music  from 
its  subservience  to  the  other  arts,  to  poetry,  to 
words;  the  cultivation  of  music^jure,  music  its 
own  interpreter,  music  for  the  sake  of  music,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  illustrating,  adorning,  or  ex- 
pressing a  thought  or  sentiment. 

With  the  orchestra  music  completes  and  fills 
out  its  own  world.  The  orchestra  is  a  world. 
When  we  hear  it  properly  we  forget  that  there  is 
any  other  world.  This  is  the  last  attainment  of 
Art.  We  know  that  statues  were  first  only  imita- 
tions of  men,  for  the  sake  of  the  likeness;  then 
imitations  with  some,  but  only  a  secondary  regard 
to  beauty.  But  when  we  have  stood  before  an 
Apollo  Belvedere,  or  a  Laocobn,  what  was  it 
that  transported  us  as  the  subject  itself  never 
could  ?  The  statue  seemed  surrounded  with  its 
own  atmosphere,  seemed  to  enchant  the  air  with 
its  own  style,  and  to  hold  us  spell-bound  within 
the  charmed  element,  utterly  forgetful  that  there 
was  another  world  but  that  which  this  master- 
piece of  art  filled.  The  sense  of  Art  itself  was 
awakened  in  us ;  and  we  felt  that  Art  has  its  own 
world,  independently  of  any  casual  reference  to 
things  in  thisnvorld.  So  with  insti-umental  music. 
Until  about  the  time  when  Handel  went  to  Italy 
(1708)  instrumental  music  was  nothing  but  an 
accompaniment  to  the  voice.  With  Corelli  and 
his  school,  instrumental  music,  but  in  a  few  parts, 
had  acquired  a  distinct  being.  Handel  used  it 
for  scenery  and  back-ground  to  his  songs  and 
choruses.  The  foi'm  called  Symphony,  or  a  long 
piece  of  several  movements,  &c.,  was  invented 
soon  after ;  but  was  only  for  the  four  stringed 
instruments,  with  two  oboes  and  two  horns,  play- 
ing in  unison  with  them.  Even  this  could  not  be 
called  an  entire  emancipation  of  the  peculiar 
genius  of  music  ;  because  these  pieces  were  still 
only  imitations,  instead  of  accompaniments  to  the 
voice.  Now,  to  be  sure,  quartets,  trios,  even 
solos  on  instruments,  bring  out  the  genius  of 
music ;  because  now  the  orchestra  has  been 
heard,  and  these  aim  to  imitate  its  wonderful 
effects,  or  at  least  to  suggest  them  or  sketch  up  to 


them.  When  Haydn  appeared,  the  number  of 
instruments  had  become  much  greater;  the 
capacities  of  each  had  been  brought  out  by  skilful 
players.  It  was  for  him  to  put  them  all  together,- 
and  organize  them  into  a  living  whole ;  composing 
for  them  such  music  as  should  bring  out  the 
genius  of  them  all  combined  in  the  most  beautiful 
effect. 

In  comparing  orchestral  music  to  landscape 
painting,  I  of  course  did  not  mean  that  it  is  solely 
or  chiefly  an  imitation  of  Nature ;  but  rather  that 
this  development  of  music  coincides  with  the 
development  of  a  poetical  sense  or  feeling  of 
Nature ;  the  problem  of  it  is  to  combine  the 
greatest  variety  into  a  perfect  unity;  and,  as  in 
Nature,  to  give  every  part  its  individuality  and 
separate  life,  while  they  so  blend  and  work  together, 
either  by  harmony  or  contrast,  that  one  thought 
shall  make  itself  felt  as  the  soul  of  the  whole.  A 
melody  is  an  individual  sentiment ;  an  accompani- 
ment gives  it  a  back-ground  and  sets  it  in  bolder 
relief;  but  a  symphony  finds  the  correspondence 
of  Nature  to  the  feeling  of  the  heart,  makes  all 
things  share  our  mood  and  become  its  language. 
If  it  be  joy,  then,  in  the  intermingling  melodies, 
and  crude  half-discords  brightening  into  harmonies, 
and  all  the  coloring  and  shading  of  the  various 
qualities  of  tone  of  various  instruments,  we  have, 
as  it  were,  all  the  joyous  sounds  of  nature  re- 
sponding and  sharing  our  joys.  This  is  the  con- 
tinual feeling  which  we  have  with  Haydn.  *  In 
the  orchestra,  each  instrument  is  a  character;  has 
its  distinct  genius ;  according  as  it  is  subdued  or 
prominent,  is  the  whole  complexion  of  the  piece 
changed.  Thus  the  oboe  is  pastoral ;  the  bassoon, 
with  its  low  reedy  tones,  seems  like  Pan  himself; 
the  double  bass  is  an  Atlas  sustaining  the  whole 
mass  ;  the  horns  always  seem  to  come  from  the 
woods,  and  from  a  distance :  sometimes,  to  one 
who  hears  music  in  a  mood  for  picture-making, 
they  seem,  with  their  long  mellow  notes,  like  a 
flood  of  golden  light  poured  in  across  the  back- 
ground of  a  landscape,  bringing  out  the  shape  of 
every  little  mote  and  insect  in  the  fore-ground, 
and  making  all  its  figures  bolder.  And  there  is 
no  end  to  such  imaginings.  But  one  thing  is 
established,  that  in  the  symphony  each  of  the 
twenty  parts  has  a  character  to  sustain,  and  yet 
the  sentiment  of  the  whole  is  one.  And  a  true 
symphony,  a  deep  work  of  Art  in  that  form,  will 
be  more  or  less  to  the  different  minds  who  hear 
it,  in  precise  proportion  to  their  own  depth,  just 
as  Nature  is.  Haydn  caught  the  harmony,  the 
grace,  the  cheerfulness  of  Nature ;  and  all  his 
music  seems  an  exposition  of  life  in  harmony 
with  Nature.  Hi;  symphonies  were  instantly 
popular ;  everybody  enjoys  them,  as  we  do  a  re- 
freshing walk  or  a  pleasant  conversation ;  an 
enjoyment  which  costs  us  nothing  but  a  genial 
spirit  and  a  sense  for  beauty.  There  are  minds 
to  whom  Nature  is  more  than  beautiful,  more  than 
refreshing ;  for  them  Beethoven  wrote. 

Haydn's  public  life  did  not  commence  till  he 
was  almost  sixty  years.  In  1791  and  '94,  he  made 
two  visits  to  England,  of  a  year  each,  being 
invited  to  compose  and  conduct  symphonies  for 
the  orchestral  concerts  established  by  Salomon, 
for  whom  he  composed  twelve  of  his  greatest 
works.  On  his  way  home  he  gave  concerts ;  and 
with  the  proceeds  of  all  this,  which  made  a  little 
fortune,  he  retired  from  the  Ezterhazy  house,  and 
bought  himself  a  little  cottage  in  a  green  lane  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  where  he  quietly 
passed  the  rest  of  his  days.  It  was  in  1795  that 
he  commenced  his  greatest  work,  the  Oratorio  of 
the  "  Creation."  'This  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Baron  von  Swieten,  an  enthusiast  about  the 
imitative  powers  of  music,  who  wrote  him  the 
words.  Haydn  was  two  years  about  it  In  Eng- 
land he  had  heard  the  music  of  Handel,  and  a 
loftier  ideal  now  hovered  before  him.  When 
urged  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  he  said :_  "  I 
spend  a  long  time  upon  it,  because  I  intend  it  to 
last  a  long  time."  It  was  soon  heard  and  admired 
throughout  Europe.  Two  years  afterwards  he 
produced  the  "  Seasons,"  a  similar  Oratorio  (if  it 
may  be  so  called),  to  words  from  Thompson.  This 
was  his  last  great  work  ;  and  ali'cady  his  powers 
were  fading.  The  account  of  the  last  perform- 
ance of  the  "  Creation  "  in  his  presence  is  truly 
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affecting,  and  fornas  a  beautiful  farewell  to  the 
sphere  of  his  long  labors.  All  Vienna  Tvas 
assembled  iu  the  theatre  ;  the  old  man  was  brought 
into  the  door  in  a  chair,  with  a  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, when  he  was  met  by  the  Princess  Esterhazy 
and  other  distinguished  persons  and  conducted  to 
his  seat  amidst  all  the  beauty,  nobility,  and  refine- 
ment of  the  place.  A  physician  remarking  that 
he  seemed  too  much  exposed  to  the  cold,  instantly 
the  richest  shawls  left  the  shoulders  of  their  fair 
•wearers  to  wrap  up  the  old  man  warm.  He  was 
too  much  affected  by  the  performance  to  remain 
through  the  whole,  and  he  was  carried  from  the 
room,  bowing  to  the  orchestra  with  tears  of  grati- 
tude in  his  eyes,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  whole 
assembly. 

He  did  not  long  survive  this  excitement.  Sink- 
ing rapidly  under  the  pressure  of  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, haunted  by  the  fear  of  poverty  and  disease, 
too  weak  to  play  or  compose,  he  depended  more 
and  more  on  the  visits  of  his  friends  for  variety. 
He  used  to  send  around  a  visiting  card,  on  which 
■was  printed  a  strain  of  music  to  the  words,  "  Gone 
is  all  my  strength ;  I  am  old  and  weak."  Finally, 
the  thunders  of  war  drew  near  to  disturb  his 
quiet  retreat  and  shake  the  o'er-iipe  fruit  from  its 
stem.  The  bomb-shells  of  Napoleon's  army  fell 
about  his  cottage.  In  vain  he  tried  to  quiet  his 
trembling  domestics,  saying,  "  There  can  no  evil 
come  where  Haydn  is ;"  in  vain  he  roused  himself 
to  sing  "  God  save  the  emperor,"  with  a  feeble 
voice  ; — while  seated  at  his  piano  he  fell  into  a 
kind  of  stupor  and  expired  on  the  3lst  May,  1809, 
at  the  age  of  78.  And  so  the  broad,  full,  placid 
stream  of  his  life,  flo,ving  equably  on,  never 
plunging  down  in  fierce  cascades,  never  rising 
above  its  banks,  reflecting  faithfully  every  bright 
and  sunny  thing  upon  its  bosom,  passed  into  the 
ocean  of  eternity. 

A  long  and  uneventful  life  ;  but,  we  may  say, 
he  coined  every  happy  moment  of  it  into  im-  _ 
perishable  music.  118  symphonies,  82  quartets, 
20  masses,  several  oratorios,  operas,  songs,  and 
smaller  things  for  instrument?  innumerable,  and 
nearly  every  page  of  it  accounted  classic — this 
was  living  to  some  purpose ;  this  was  winning  a 
blessing  from  every  fleet-footed  hour  as  it  flew  by  ! 
[Conclusion  next  week.] 


Concerts  of  the  Week  Past. 

Musical  Fund  Society.  The  storm  detained 
more  people,  than  the  "  celebrated "  Hunga- 
rian singer,  Mme.  Fekenczy,  drew,  on  Saturday. 
Fortunately  there  were  no  more  there  to  be  mor- 
tified in  that  respect.  It  was  the  old  fatality  of 
this  Society,  that  seems  to  have  always  followed 
its  announcements  of  "  first  appearances  "  of  cel- 
ebrated prime  donne.  Was  ever  the  Scena  from 
Der  Freyschiltz  vulgarized  to  such  a  yodling, 
street-organ  singing  style !  All  sympathy  and 
honor  to  the  brave  Hungarians,  who  have  artists 
among  them  as  well  as  heroes  1  But  no  amount 
of  patriotism,  American  or  foreign,  can  reconcile 
us  to  what  is  positively  not  artistic  in  a  festival  of 
Art.  And  this  leads  us  to  ask  again  here,  what 
we  have  often  asked  elsewhere:  Where  is  the 
great  importance  of  having  any  singing  at  all  in 
the  Fund  concerts  ?  Have  we  not  all  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  their  good  symphonies  and  over- 
tures, even  if  we  get  nothing  more  ?  At  all 
events,  better  no  singer,  than  one  who  is  not  un- 
questionably an  artist.  The  standard  of  general 
taste  among  us  has  much  risen ;  and  our  audi- 
ences are  ennuied,  provoked,  mortified  by  singing 
which  might  once  have  made  the  semblance  of  a 
furore ;  they  grow  more  frank  too,  and  pretend 
less  to  be  pleased  when  they  are  not.  Those 
bouquets  flung  with  such  deliberate  awkwardness 
before  the  song  began,  were  not  allowed  even  to 
commit  the  audience  to  the  most  frigid  half- 
applause  when  it  was  over. 


But  as  we  said,  leaving  the  songs  aside,  was 
there  not  interest  enough  without  them  ?  The 
Symphony  by  Haydn  (one  of  the  Salomon  set, 
in  E  flat)  was  an  exquisite,  complete  feast  in  itself. 
It  was  played  with  spirit  and  precision  under  the 
firm  halon  of  Mr.  SuCK,  who  proved  himself,  not 
now  for  the  first  time,  a  capital  conductor.  The 
only  faults  were  too  much  nervous  motion  on  his 
part,  and  that  appearance  of  rigidly  drilling  his 
orchestra,  which  belongs  rather  to  a  rehearsal 
than  a  concert,  but  which  was  excusable,  perhaps 
necessary,  under  the  circumstances,  seeing  that 
hardly  a  week  had  intervened  since  the  crisis  in 
the  orchestra  which  called  him  to  the  helm.  To 
the  same  reason,  too,  we  must  attribute,  we  sup- 
pose, a  certain  overdoing  of  the  foi-zandos,  giving 
a  somewhat  too  rough,  spasmodic  character  to 
portions  of  the  music.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to 
expect  to  hear  these  done  with  ease  and  delicacy, 
until  the  orchestra  have  been  thoroughly  disci- 
plined into  the  habit  of  noting  them  at  all. 

The  arrangement  of  Schubert's  Ave  Maria,  by 
Mr.  Suck,  in  which  the  melody  was  taken  first  by 
the  violoncello,  then  by  the  oboe,  and  then  by  the 
flute  and  clarinet  in  unison,  was  played  with  fine 
expression  and  encored.  The  overture  by  Cheru- 
bini  (Zes  deux  Jowne'es')  was  nobly  impressive, 
and  the  lighter  concert  overture,  by  Kalliwoda, 
(Op.  65,  in  G,)  rendered  for  the  most  part  with  a 
good  deal  of  delicacy.  Mr.  Eibas'  Variations  on 
the  Corno-Anglaise  (rather  a  dull  solo  instrument) 
proved  him  to  have  lost  none  of  his  old  clever- 
ness. 

We  sincerely  hope,  for  the  success  of  the 
Fund  orchestra,  that  all  its  members  will  co-operate 
cheerfully  and  heartily  with  the  new  leader,  who 
we  hear  is  wise  enough  not  to  accept  the  post 
permanently,  until  he  has  first  tried  and  been 
tried  in  the  element  which  he  will  have  to  sway. 
Some  one  in  the  gallery  hissed  when  the  con- 
ductor fiirst  made  his  bow ;  but  the  rudeness,  with 
its  few  faint  echoes,  was  promptly  drowned  by  the 
most  re-assuring  plaudits  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
audience. 

The  third  and  last  performance  of  "Judas 
MaccabcEus  "  did  new  honor  to  Handel  and  the 
society  that  for  forty  years  has  borne  his  name  in 
Boston.  The  organ  was  the  chief  want.  Of  the 
choruses  we  need  say  no  more,  save  that  they 
give  the  lie  most  summarily  to  the  old  saw  that 
"  familiarity  breeds  contempt."  Mrs.  Went- 
WOETH  is  truly  a  delightful  oratorio  singer,  as 
pure  and  true  in  style  and  in  the  rendering  of 
her  author,  as  she  is  in  the  fauhless  intonation  of 
her  voice.  Verily  we  are  not  ashamed  of  "  na- 
tive talent."  Mr.  Low  took  Mr.  Frost's  part, 
as  principal  tenor,  in  the  second  performance,  and 
save  in  the  I'ecitatives,  where  he  was  not  crisp 
and  positive  enough,  nor  wholly  true  in  pitch,  he 
sang  with  a  truly  beautiful  quality  of  voice  and 
good  expression  ;  his  tones  told  nobly  in  the  repeat 
of  "  Sound  an  alarm."  Mr.  Frost  resumed  his 
part  last  Sunday,  showing  more  certainty  and 
freedom  in  the  recitative  of  his  first  song,  which 
alone  we  heard.  Mr.  Hamilton,  too,  added  to 
his  very  firm,  reliable  reading,  the  beauty  of  an 
intonation  not  inclining  to  such  sharpness  as  the 
first  time. 

For  a  few  Sundays  now  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  will  withdraw  from  publicity  to  study 
Beethoven's  Oratorio,  which  will  be  given  for  the 
remaining  three  performances  ere  long. 


New  Music. 

From  Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  ttie  publishers,  we  have 
received  the  following: 

Noilurno  from  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  by  Men- 
delssohn, arranged  for  piano  for  two,  and  (or /our  hands. 
This  is  the  most  charming  reminiscence  one  could  have 
out  of  all  that  inimitable  fairy  music ;  the  deepest  and 
most  human,  soul-like  portion  of  it; — the  very  music  one 
would  love  to  go  to  sleep  by.  The  arrangement  seems  to 
be  quite  satisfactory. 

Variations  for  the  Piano,  by  Beethoven.  Sixth  of 
the  series.  The  theme  of  this  is  a  sweet  and  soothing 
lullaby:  Kind,  mllst  du  ruliig  seyn  {"  Child,  wilt  thou  be 
quiet"); — a  melody  which  Beethoven  fondles  with  and 
varies,  with  exquisite  inventiveness  and  through  a  length 
of  fifteen  pages,  as  if  he  loved  it  and  was  loath  to 
leave  it. 

Eleyie,  by  Ebnst,  arranged  for  piano  by  Tn.  Kullak. 
We  have  all  admired  this  rich  and  melancholy,  we 
might  say  religious.  Adagio  for  the  violin,  as  played  by 
Herwig,  Vieuxtemps,  Sivori  and  all  the  great  violinists. 
Good  piano-forte  transcriptions  of  these  few  endurmg 
gems  of  the  concert  room  are  a  convenience  and  a  treasure, 
enabling  us  to  recall  fugitive  delights,  or  at  least  to  judge 
deliberately  how  far  the  composition  has  deserved  its 
popularity.  Pianists  will  find  this  a  pleasant  piece  of 
practice. 

Eight  Melodies  of  Schubekt,  transcribed  for  Piano, 
by  Stephen  Hellek.  No.  1,  Adieu  ("  Last  Greeting.") 
This  is  not  like  the  difficult  and  expanded  transcriptions 
of  Liszt;  but  it  is  a  perfectly  simple  trausferring  to  the 
piano  of  every  note  that  is  in  the  original,  both  vocal 
melody  and  accompaniment.  The  melody  is  given  to 
the  left  hand,  as  if  sung  by  a  tenor  voice.  In  this  way, 
oue  who  is  not  a  singer  can  read  and  sing  over  in  his 
mind  those  admirable  songs  of  Schubert. 

Mendelssohn's  Six  Two-Pari  Songs.  Arranged  for 
Piano  by  F.  Suck.  Nos.  1  and  2.  "  I  would  that  my 
Love, '  and  "  0,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  Blast."  These 
are  arranged  on  the  same  principle  as  the  above,  with  a 
strict  fidelity,  requiring  more  skill  than  appears,  and  they 
will  enable  the  pianist  to  spend  sweet  moments  with  one 
of  the  world's  half  a  dozen  most  inspired  song-writers. 


Our  Leipsic  CorrespondeEce. 

Leipsic,  Dec.  12th,  1852. 

GLUCK  AND  EICHAKD  WAGNER — SCHnMASN'S  SYMPHO- 
NIES—  GADE'S  LAST  WORKS — TWO  OPERAS  OF  JIOZART 
— DRETSCHOCK  IN  CI.ASSIOAL  JIUSIC — MOSCHELES, 

The  Alcesie  of  Glucic  and  the  Tannhciuser  of 
Wagnek — the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  musical 
Alphabet — have  been,  among  the  many,  the  two 
works  (heard  since  I  came  to  Germany)  which 
have  left  upon  my  mind  the  strongest  and  most 
opposite  impressions. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  pleasure  I  have  ever  had 
from  music,  I  experienced  in  listening  to  the 
Alcesie,  at  Berlin  ;  and  certainly  the  most  tedious 
evening  I  ever  spent  under  the  influence  of  an 
operatic  work,  was  that  which  I  endured  at  Dres- 
den under  the  sleep-inspii'ing  and  long  drawn  out 
recitatives  of  the  Tannhduser.  Neither  is  the 
speaking  of  these  two  works  in  one  and  the  same 
breath,  altogether  irrelevant,  since  Wagner  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  the  creator  of  what  Gluck 
really  did  create,  and  of  which  his  attempt  is 
nothing  but  a  most  incomplete  and  pale  copy — 
namely,  Dramatic  Recitative.  Now,  this  is  the 
strong  point  of  all  Gluck's  immortal  operas — his 
personages  relate  their  sorrows  and  joys  in  what 
seems  the  natural  vehicle  of  expression  for  human 
feelings — an  impassioned  and  Rhythmical  Decla- 
mation— but  this  is  with  the  greatest  art  inter- 
spersed with  exquisite  bits  of  simple  melody, 
serving  to  refresh  the  ear  of  the  listener,  and  keep 
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up  a  state  of  unalloyed  delight.  With  Wagner, 
one  enters  upon  a  vast  desert  of  monotonous 
declamation,  in  which  no  green  oasis  is  to  be  met 
with — plodding  onward,  with  a  dull  musical  ser- 
mon ringing  in  one's  ears.  But  twice  in  the 
whole  opera  is  an  idea  to  be  met  with — one  in 
the  overture,  and  a  march  in  the  second  act — the 
rest  is  all  the  same  dragging,  whining  series  of 
complaints  and  spasmodic  cries,  now  and  then 
broken  in  upon  by  a  shivering  dissonance.  One 
would  have  gone  down  on  one's  knees  for  a 
melody  of  the  Italian  school,  no  matter  how 
common. 

And  now  that  one  is  discussing  the  chef-d'muvres 
of  what  a  witty  fi-iend  of  mine  well  names  the 
"  Broken  Crockery  School,"  the  2d  Symphony  of 
Schumann,  (in  C  dur,)  given  at  the  last  Ge- 
wandhaus  Concert,  comes  in  for  a  short  notice. 
Its  title  should  be  the  Battle  of  the  Dissonances. 
Noise  is  its  great  characteristic,  and  it  is  so  crowded 
from  beginning  to  end  that,  like  a  hedge  of  briars, 
one  can  neither  see  through  it  nor  get  over  it.  I 
like  the  first  one  (in  B  dur)  very  much  better, 
although  the  ideas  are  not  to  my  mind.  Truly 
symphonic  in  their  character,  they  are  pleasing 
and  interesting. 

Another  new  work  which  we  have  lately  heard 
in  Leipsic  is  Gade's  Comala — truly  poetical  in 
story  and  musical  conception.  The  story  of 
Comala  is  taken  from  Ossian.  The  young  maiden 
beloved  by  Fingal,  waits,  surrounded  by  her 
maidens,  the  return  of  her  lover  from  battle,  and 
believing  him  among  the  slain,  whose  spirits  in 
mournful  procession  pass  before  her,  dies  of  a 
broken  heart.  The  work  opens  with  the  Duet 
at  parting,,  between  Comala  and  Fingal ;  then 
comes  the  chorus  of  warriors.  To  distract  the 
anxious  watching  of  their  mistress,  one  of  her 
maidens  sings  an  exquisite  ballad  in  which  the 
rest  join  in  chorus — this  is  broken  in  upon  by  the 
wailiugs  of  Comala,  and  a  very  pov.'erful  chorus 
of  spirits,  perhaps  the  finest  thing  in  the  work — 
then  Comala  dies,  and  Fingal  returns  flushed  with 
victory,  to  find,  alas,  his  beloved  and  promised 
bride,  dead.  A  chorus  of  the  warriors  and 
maidens  in  praise  of  the  lost  one  concludes  this 
very  touching  and  poetical  Ode  Symphony.  Gade 
will  be  here  in  a  few  days,  I  suppose,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  hear  a  good  deal  of  his  music  at  the 
Gewandhaus.  A  new  work  by  him,  called  Friih- 
linT/s  Phaniasie,  for  piano,  quartet  and  orchestra 
has  just  been  published  here,  and  will  doubtless 
be  brought  out  under  his  direction. 

Last  week  we  had  Mozart's  exquisite  opera, 
the  EntfUhrung  cms  dem  Serall,  at  the  Leipsic 
Theatre.  It  was  very  nicely  sung,  and  is  so 
pleasing  in  its  numberless  and  fresh,  pure  melo- 
dies, besides  being  much  more  adapted  to  our 
modern  ideas  of  stage  exigency  than  the  "  Titus  " 
which  I  saw  some  time  since  at  Berlin,  and  which 
is  perhaps  open  to  the  charge  of  being  a  little 
old-fashioned  for  a  modern  audience,  that  I  won- 
der it  has  not  been  a  permanent  favorite  in  all  the 
great  Continental  cities.  But  so  it  is,  managers 
prefer  to  feed  the  public  with  that  which,  though 
called  new,  is  really  old,  being  but  a  cold  and 
poor  copy  of  what  has  been  written  before,  rather 
than  revive  works  of  the  great  mastei's,  which  are 
really  new  and  unknown  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  present  generation.  Nowhere  in  the  world, 
excepting  at  tlie  Royal  Opera  House  in  Berlin, 
can  the  musician  hear  Gluck's  Operas — works 
which  must  conduce  to  his  lasting  improvement, 


models  as  they  are  of  the  purest  and  highest  school 
of  operatic  writing.  The  Grand  Opera  in  Paris, 
with  all  its  splendid  resources,  and  which  should 
hold  for  its  dearest  boast,  that  these  operas  were 
written  for  it,  leaves  them  to  oblivion  ;  and  with- 
out the  poor  excuse  that  they  are  no  longer  fitted 
to  the  modern  stage,  because  they  need  great 
singers,  expensive  decorations,  a  fine  ballet,  in 
short  all  those  appliances  so  prodigally  heaped 
upon  works  like  the  Juif  Errant,  the  Corheille 
d'Oranrjes  and  the  Enfant  Prodigue — the  hearing 
of  which  I  humbly  hope  to  be  spared. 

At  the  last  and  ninth  Gewandhaus  Concert, 
Herr  A.  Dreyschock,  the  celebrated  pianist, 
played  with  great  effect  the  Concerto  in  G  minor 
of  Mendelssohn  and  a  noble  Fugue  of  Handel's. 
So  you  see,  even  the  most  modern  of  the  moderns, 
must  at  Leipsic  range  himself  somewhat  under  the 
classical  banner. 

The  playing,  and  the  admirable  improvisations 
of  Professor  Moscheles  have  been  among  my 
greatest  pleasures  this  winter.  There  are  few  if 
any  among  modern  artists,  who  can  compare  in 
command  of  the  resources  of  musical  science  with 
this  representative  of  the  great  musical  epoch, 
now  so  nearly  faded  out  of  sight — and  among  the 
many  who  have  developed  the  possibilities  of 
Piano  playing  within  the  last  twenty  years,  none 
have  a  more  exquisite  touch,  or  so  perfect  an 
understanding  of  the  Legato  playing.  The 
Leipsic  Conservatoire  is  not  a  little  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  put  its  scholars  under  such  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  direction  as  Professor 
Moscheles  is  ever  willing  to  bestow  upon  them. 

p. 

1   — — ► 

Musical  Intelligence. 

liocal. 

The  "Gekmanians"  to-night  give  us  in  their  supe- 
rior style,  that  grand  Symphony  of  Schubert,  to  which 
many  of  w?,  will  go  with  an  appetite  formed  at  the 
"Summer  Afternoon  Concerts"  of  Mr.  Suck's  little 
orchestra.  Little  Camilla  plays  twice,  including  De 
Beriot's  Tremolo^  &c.,  ou  that  passionate  Adagio  to 
Beethoven's  "Kreutzer  Sonata."  Jaell  plays  part  of 
the  Mendelssohn  Concerto,  for  our  first  knowledge  of 
which  we  thank  Hatton;  and  Miss  Elise  Hensler 
again  sings  the  Romanza  from  II  Giuramento.  Still 
other  riches  will  be  found  in  the  programme  on  the  last 
page. 

Otto  Deesel's  second  Soiree  has  been  postponed,  on 
account  of  Thackeray's  last  lecture,  from  Friday  to 
Monday  evening.  The  continueil  illness  of  Miss  Leh- 
mann,  too,  has  necessitated  a  change  of  programme  from 
that  advertised  in  our  last  Saturday's  paper.  But  the 
new  one  (see  below)  is  rich  and  choice  and  various 
enough  for  any  lover  of  pure  music.  Besides  Mr.  Dresel's 
own  genial  interpretations  of  Beethoven,  Bach  and 
Chopin  (the  three  greatest  poets  of  the  piano),  he  offers 
us  an  entire  Sonata  of  Hummel,  for  four  hands,  with 
Alfred  Jaell,  the  glorious  Quartet  of  Schumann, 
with  the  Mendelssohn  Club  for  the  string  parts,  and  some 
Variations  by  Mendelssohn,  for  piano  and  'cello,  the 
latter  by  Wulf  Fries.  That  an  audience  can  be  enter- 
tained with  Chamber  music,  even  with  no  vocal  enire- 
mets  between  the  solid  instrumental  courses,  was  abun- 
dantly and  encouraghigly  proved  at  the  last  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  concert,  which  was  honored  by  the  largest  and 
the  best  pleased  audience  of  the  season,  sincerely  as 
Miss  Lehmaun's  absence  was  regretted. 

Alfred  Jaell's  Concert  in  the  New  Music  Hall, 
postponed  by  Chickering's  fire,  is  to  come  off  on  Tuesday, 
and  most  brilliantly,  if  there  be  any  virtue  in  a  superb 
programme,  and  in  a  rare  concourse  of  assistant  talents, 
in  addition  to  his  own.  It  is  a  httppy  idea  to  engage  the 
German  "  Liederkranz,"  who  sang  with  such  accept- 
ance at  the  "opening."  Tlien  there  will  be  little  Urso, 
and  there  will  be  Otto  Dresel,  and  the  Germanians  in 
two  of  the  solid  sort  of  overtures,  and  in  LittolTs  "  Sym- 
phony Concerto  "  accompanying  Jaell,  who  will  play, 
besides,  both  popular  things  and  fine  things,  from  the 
warbling  trills  of  Willmers  up  to  the  daintiest  conceits 
of  Chopin.  But  the  programme  is  on  the  next  page; 
read  it. 


We  have  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  a  letter  from  Sig. 
Benedetti,  who  is  residing  in  Milan  with  his  lady.  Near 
there,  Rdbini,  whilome  the  world's  great  tenor,  has  his  villa, 
living  like  a  prince.  Benedetti  was  astoni?heii  at  the  freshness, 
aa  well  as  marvellous  power  and  beauty  of  his  voice,  and  inti- 
mates the  possibility  that  RuEiNi  will  pay  a  professional  visit 
to  America,  accompanied  by  himself  and  his  fair  Tebffi.  Who 
will  not  be  glad  to  see  and  hear  them  all  ? 

Messrs.  George  P  Reed  &  Co.,  as  if  there  were  no  end  to  the 
demand  for  solil  music,  have  just  pubHslied,  entire,  Beethoven's 
Oratorio  of  "  Engedi,"  (the  English  words  and  subject,  now 
very  commonly  adopted  for  the  original  form  of  "Mount of 
OHves.")  It  is  similar  in  form  and  style  with  their  beautiful 
edition  of  "  Elijah  ;  "  but  is  a  much  shorter  work,  and  wiU  be 
sold  for  about  half  the  price  of  that,  which  certainly  is  getting 
an  oratorio  "  for  a  mere  song."  Those  who  look  forward  to 
the  next  "  Handel  and  Haydn  "  performances,  will  do  well  to 
procure  copies. 

Opera  in  Boston.  The  lessee  of  the  Howard  Athenceum, 
Mr.  Willard,  corrects  the  report  that  Sontag  has  engaged  that 
house  for  Opera.  But  it  is  true  that  Mr.  W.  is  in  negotiations 
with  both  SoNTAG  and  Alboni.  And  who  doubts  that  we  shall 
have  them  both  in  turn  ?  Do  they  not  keep  unremitting  race 
together  like  North  River  steamboats,  heading  into  every  land- 
ing almost  "  cheek  by  jowl?"  Together  they  started  in  New 
York ;  iu  Boston  they  only  missed  one  another  ;  together  (i.  e. 
separately  at  the  same  time)  they  gave  concerts  in  New  York 
again  ;  together  went  to  Philadelphia,  to  Baltimore,  to  Wash- 
ington ;  together  they  both  give  operas  in  New  York,  and  both 
appear  (Alhoni  tliis  week,  Sontag  next)  as  "  Daughters  of  the 
Regiment,"  a  character  which  one  can  scarcely  conceive  to  be 
at  all  suited  to  cither  of  them,  except  merely  musically.  One 
will  come  to  Boston,  and  if  one  comes,  both  will  come,  reason- 
ing from  uniformity  of  cause  and  effect.  Both  will  meet 
hearty  welcome  ;  and  the  opera-lovers  have  great  joy  in  store. 

Foreign. 

WEIMAR.  The  success  of  Hector  Berlioz  here  has 
been  remarkable.  His  opera  of  Benvemdo  Cellini,  which 
the  musical  public  of  Paris  failed  to  understand,  has 
been  fully  appreciated  at  this  artistic  capital.  Berlioz 
was  present  at  the  two  first  representations  of  his  work. 
The  execution,  on  tiie  whole,  was  admirable.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  has  conferred  upon  Ber- 
lioz the  decoration  of  the  White  Falcon.  The  artists 
presented  hira  with  a  silver  baton,  and  combined  with  a 
large  body  of  amatenrs  gave  him  a  grand  dinner  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  The  dinner  was  followed  by  a  ball. 
The  cantata  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  performed  entire, 
■with  the  most  complete  success.  Berlioz  was  sum- 
moned forward  at  the  end,  loudly  applauded  by  the 
audience,  and  complimented  by  the  Grand  Duke  and 
Princesses  of  Prussia.  It  has  been  mentioned  that-  one 
or  two  of  the  Leipsic  critics,  who  abuse  every  composer 
except  Robert  Schumann,  came  to  Weimar  for  the  pur- 
pose of  anathematizing  Berlioz,  but  went  away  entirely 
converted  by  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

PARIS.  At  the  Italiens,  Rossini's  Olello  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Bellini's  Snnnainbula.  The  Araina  was  Mile. 
Bertramelli  (alias  Mile.  Bertrandi.)  Her  success  was 
fair,  and  many  parts  of  her  performance  meritorious. 
Calzolari  and  Belletti  were  the  Elvino  and  the  Rodolpho. 
Meanwhile  the  star  of  Verdi  is  once  raoi-e  rising,  and  the 
editors  are  in  ecstacies.  lAusa  Miller  is  in  preparation 
for  Sophie  Crnvelll,  whose  unrivalled  talents  are  now  no 
longer  disputed.  The  incomparable  Vivier  has  returned 
from  Constantinople,  in  good  health  and  spirits,  more 
spiritual  and  f;»scinating  than  ever. 

STOCKHOLM  Mile.  Normani,  a  young  English 
prima  donna,  has  created  a  great  sensation  here  as  Fides, 
in  the  Prophete  of  Meyerbeer.  So  great  has  been  Iter 
success  with  the  public,  that  everj'  place  in  the  theatre 
was  secured  for  ten  nights  in  advance. 


HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Association  will  be  held  on 
MONDAY  EVENING,  January  17th,  at  7  o'clock,  at  the 
JTremont  House. 

For  the  Dhectors, 
Jan.  3.    2t  F.  L.  BATCHELDER,  Sec'y. 

QTTQ)  ®^1§1L*§ 

SECOND  MONTHLY  MUSICAL  SOIR]§E, 

WILL  TAKE  PLAGE   ON 

MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  10,  1S53, 
In  Mr.  Johnson's  Music  Hall,  (in  the  New  Building  nest 
south  of  Tremont  Temple,)  assisted  by 
ALFllED  JAKLL, 

AUGUST  and  WULF  FRIES, 

EDWARD  LEHMANN, 

FBANCIS  RIHA. 


■      PROGRAMME. 

PART  I. 

1.  Sonata,  four  hands, Hummel. 

2.  Variations,  for  Piano  and  'CeUo, Mendelssohn. 

3.  Sonata, Beethoven. 

PART  ir. 

4.  Prelude  and  Polonaise, Chopin. 

Fugue,  by Bach. 

5     Quintet, Schumann. 

C.    Marche, Schubert. 

OilT^The  Concert  will  begin  precisely  at  half  past  seven. 
Tickets,  $1,  to  bo  had  at  Heed's  and  Johnson's  Music  Stores. 
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BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

Fourth  Oiand  iSu^scription  Coucert 

OF  THE 

GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 

IVILL  TAKE   PLACE 

ON  SATURDAY  EVENING,  JAN.  8,  1853, 

ASSISTED  BY 

CAMILI.A  URSO,  Miss  ELISE  HENSIiEK., 
and  ALFRED  JAELL. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part    I. 

1.  Grand  Sinfonie,  in  C  major, F.  Schubert. 

I.  Andante,  and  Allegro, 
n.  Andante. 

m.  Scherzo,  Allegro  vivace. 
IV.  Finale,  Allegro  vivace. 

2.  Le  Tremolo,  Caprice  sur  uii  Theme  de  Beethoven, 

pour  Violin, DeBeriot. 

Performed  by  Camilla  Urso. 
Part    II. 

3.  Grand  Overture  to  Shakspeare's  "Midsummer 

Night's  Dream," Mendelssohn. 

4.  TheRomanza,  from  II  Gluramento,  "Ma  negl' 

estremi  istanti,"  {by  request,) Mercadante. 

Sung  by  Miss  Hensler. 

5.  Andante  and  Finale,  from   the  Concerto,  in  G 

minor,  for  Piano,  with  Orchestral  accompani- 

roent, Mendelssohn. 

Performed  by  Alfred  Jaell. 

6.  Fantasie  on  Themes  from  "  Sonnambula,"  Yiolin,. . .  Artot. 

Performed  by  Camilla  Ukso. 

7.  Der  Fackeltanz,  ''  Torchlight  Dance," Meyerbeer. 

Single  Tickets,  50  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores 
and  Hotels,  also  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  Concert. 
Doors  open  at  6^2  ;    Concert  commences  at  7K  o'clock. 

EXTRACTS   trom.   tiae    «'  Rules    and    RegiUa- 
tions  of  tlie  BOSTON  MUSIC  HAIiL." 

1.  No  seat  of  any  kind  "will  be  allowed  in  any  one  of  the 
aisles  or  passages  of  the  Hall,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever. 

2.  No  seat  in  the  building  shall  be  removed  from  one  place 
to  another,  nor  any  seat  be  carried  into  the  building  from 
without,  except  by  order  of  the  Superintendent. 

3.  No  person  shall  have  a  lighted  cigar  within  the  building. 

4.  No  person  shall  touch  the  gas  fixtui-es  in  any  part  of  the 
building,  except  by  order  of  the  Superintendent. 

8.  The  "  Ladies'  Room  "  is  exclusively  for  female  visitors  to 
the  Hall,  as  a  cloak-room,  dressing-room,  &c.,  and  gentlemen 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  this  room  at  any  time. 

12.  The  Superintendent  will  be  in  his  office  (entrance  from 
TFinter  street)  to  receive  applications  for  the  use  of  rhe  Hall 
and  Lecture  room,  every  day,  (Sundays  excepted)  from  3  to  6 
P  M. 

13.  Persons  Tiereafter  hiring  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  Concerts  or  other  entertainments,  shall  be 
required  to  dispose  of  the  seats  by  their  7uiwbers^  unless,  on 
special  application  to  the  Committee  of  Directors,  this  regula- 
tion shall  be  dispensed  with. 

Published,  per  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
jill  r.  L  BATCHELDER,  Secretary. 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

HAYDN'S    THIRD    MASS   in    D.     Uniform  with 
"Ditson's  Edition  of  Mozart's,  Haydn's  and  Beethoven's 
Masses."    Price  62  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Ditsou,  115  Washington  St. 

RIMBAULT'S   HAND  BOOK!   for   tlie   PIANO 
PORTE.    The  above  work,  one  of  the  best  low  priced 
Insti-uction  Books  for  the  Piano,  has  just  been  published.    It 
is  a  popular  Manual  in  Eugland,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  attain 
an  equal  popularity  here.    Price  50  cents 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

JUST     PUBUISHED, 

THE  STABAT  MATER,  ^yy  Rossini,  at  the  low 
price  of  75  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Wasking'on  St. 

J.   CHICKERING, 
PIAWrO  FOKTIE    MA]\'UFACTURER, 

379  Washington    Street,   Boston. 

Apr.  10.  '  tf 

AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

-TEACHERS    OF    MUSIC, 

17  Fran  hi  in   Place,  Boston. 

oct30  tf 

L.   H.   S-OUTHARD. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 
365  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Oct.  16. 


3m 


HETI^S'    PATEIVT 

AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 


ALFRED    JAELL 

WILL  GIVE  A  GRAND  CONCERT  AT  THE 

BOSTON   MUSIC  HALL, 
Ou  Tuesday  Evening,  January  11,  1853, 

ASSISTED  BY 

Mile.   CAMILLA  URSO,    Mr.   OTTO  DRESEL, 

THE  GERMAN  LIEDERKRANZ,  and 

THE  GERMANIA  SOCIETY. 

PROGRAMMK. 

PART  I. 

1.  Overture,  "  Athalia,"  Op.  74, Mendelssohn. 

Gerjiania  Society. 

2.  Grand  Concerto,  Symphony,  Op.  45)  (1st  time,) Littolf. 

I.  Maestoso. 
—  II.  Piesto. 

III.  Andante. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 

Alfred  Jaell. 

3.  a.  "  Lieder-Frieheit," Marschner. 

b.  "  Am  fernen  Horizonte," Mendelssohn. 

German  Liederkranz. 

4.  a.  Ballade,  G  minor,  Op.  23,  (Isfc  time,) Chopin. 

b.  Bird  Song,  {by  request,) Willmers. 

Alfred  Jaell. 

5-  Fifth  Air  Variee  for  Violin, De  Beriot. 

Camilla  Ueso. 

6.  Duet  for  two  Pianos — Norma, Thalberg. 

Alfred  Jaell  and  Otto  Dresel. 

PART  n. 

7.  Overture,  "Leonora,"  No. III., Beethoven. 

Germania  SociETr. 

8.  Fantasia  on  "  Le  Val  d'  Andorre,"  (1st  time,) Jaell. 

Alfred  Jaell. 

9.  a.  "  Seiterlied," Ferd.  Hiller. 

b.  "  Wanderer's  Nachtlied," Lenz. 

German  Liederkranz. 

10.  Duet,  Piano  and  Violin,  "Wm.Tell,"  .  Osborne  &  De  Beriot. 

Alfred  Jaell  and  Camilla  Urso. 

11.  March  Finale. 

Germanla  Society. 

Conductor, Mr.  CARL  BERGMANN. 

Chorus  Leader, Mr.  AUGUST  KREISS3IANN. 


Tickets  to  all  parts  of  the  house,  50  cents,  to  be  had  at  the 
usual  places,  and  at  the  door. 
Doors  open  at  Oi^.    Concert  commences  at  7)4  o'clock. 


\VM.    HENRY   FRY'S 

COUESE  OF 

EIGHT    LECTURES    ON    MUSIC. 

THE  Subscriber,  Agent  for  Mr.  Fry,  respectfully  announces 
to  the  Citizens  of  Boston,  that  the  above  Course  of  Lec- 
tures, now  being  delivered  in  New  York,  will  be  repeated  at 
the  Music  Hall  in  this  City  during  February  and  March  next, 
provided  the  signatures  of  Subscribers  for  twelve  hundred 
tickets  be  immediately  obtained.  The  Musical  illustrations 
which  have  been  given  in  New  York  by 
Madame  ROSE  DE  VRIES, 
Siguora.  PICO  VIETTI, 

Siguors  VIETTI,  COI.ETTI,  and 
A  GRAND  ORCHESTRA  AND  CHORUS, 
will  be  given  in  this  city  by  the  same,  or  by  equally  distin- 
guished artists. 
Single  Tickets  fob  the  Course,  ®4.    Nightly  Tickets,  $1. 
O^Suhscription  hsts  are  now  open  at  the  principal  Music 
Stores  and  Hotels,  where  the  Prospectus  can  al.so  be  obtained. 
O^ Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  secure  seats  for  the  Course, 
ii  142t  CHARLES  J.  DENE,  Agent. 

BEETHOVEN'S  ORATORIO  OF  ENGEDI,  or 
David  in  the  Wilderness,  known  as  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  is  this  day  published  in  a  neat,  convenient  form  for  the 
singer  or  concert-goer  by 

Geo.  P.  Reed  &>  Co.,  Publishers, 

17  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

TVEW    MUSIC    BOOK. 

THE  PIANO  FORTE  :  A  complete  and  thorough 
Instruction  Book,  selected,  compiled,  and  arranged  prin- 
cipally fiom  the  works  of  Hunten,  Bertiui,  Czerny,  Uerz,  &c., 
to  which  is  added  a  Collection  of  about  fifty  popular  Airs, 
Waltzes,  Pollvas,  Quick-Steps,  Marches,  &c.,  with  and  without 
variations,  properly  arranged  and  fingered.  By  Manuel 
Fesollosa,  Professor  of  Music.  152  pages  ;  an  elegant  work. 
Price  ^1.60.  J.  P.  JEWETT  &  CO. 

ii  13    Sm.  17  &  19  Cornhill. 

JOSEPH  L.   BATES, 

No.  139  Wasliiugton  Street,  Boston. 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  EUROPEAN  FANCY 
Goods,  Novelties,  Pei'fumery.  Stationery,  Cutlery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 

Articles  for  Presents — for  the  use  of  Travelers  —  of  Utility 
and  Ornament,  constantly  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 
1J*9  WASHINGTON  ST.,  four  doors  north  of  School  St. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

jyiANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  344  TTaslUugtoii  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES BEPAIREB,  TUNED,  f  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 


SiiniJtsnE's  SllMttntA  (Dptrn  %uh, 

Already  issued,  to  ivhich  other  Operas  ivill  be  added  as  soon  as  ^ 
published. 

Masaniello, With  11  pieces  of  music. 

Norma, With  11  pieces. 

Il  Barbiere  di  Sivigua, With  11  pieces. 

Le  Prophete, With    9  pieces. 

La  Cekerektola, With  10  pieces. 

Otello, With    8  pieces. 

Don  Pasqu.ale, With    6  pieces. 

Linda  di  Chamounix, With  10  pieces. 

Lucia  di  Lammermuir, With  11  I'ieces. 

Don  Giovanni, With    9  piitfes. 

Der  Freischutz, With  10  pieces. 

La  Favorita, With    8  pieces. 

Medea, With  10  pieces. 

Semiramide, .' With   9  pieces. 

LucRFziA  Borgia, With   9  pieces. 

Les  Huguenots, With  10  pieces. 

La   Sonnambdla, With  10  pieces. 

La  Figlia  del  Reggijiento, With  10  pieces. 

L'Elisire  D'Amore, With  10  pieces 

Ernani, With  10  pieces. 

Il  Prodigo, With  10  pieces. 

GusTAvus  in With   5  pieces 

Fra  Diavolo, With    8  pieces. 

Amilie, .^ With  11  pieces. 

Romeo  and  Juliet, With    9  pieces. 

Roberto  il  Diavolo, With  10  pieces, 
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ACOUSTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

IX. 

MODES   OF  WAEMING  AND  LIGHTING FEETTED   WALLS 

EEID'a     PLAN    OF  A  POROUS    FLOOR — GALLERIES — 

ORCHESTRAL  PLATFORM — AEKAKGEMENT  OF  ORCHES- 
TRA AND  CHORUS — PARABOLIC  REFLECTORS — EFFECT 
OF  AGE  ON  THE  ACOUSTIC  PROPERTIES  OF  A  ROOM 
— CONCLUSION. 

So  intimately  joined  are  the  departments  of 
ventilation  and  warming  in  their  practical  opera- 
tion, that  in  treating  of  the  former  subject  we 
have  necessarily  included,  to  some  extent,  the 
latter. 

Connected  with  the  warming  of  a  building, 
such  as  we  are  now  considering,  there  are  two 
points  of  practical  knportance  that  are  mainly  to 
be  considered,  viz :  First  the  propriety  of  unit- 
ing the  mechanical  appliances  for  heating  and 
ventilation  in  one  and  the  same  plan ;  secondly, 
the  nature  of  the  apparatus  to  be  employed, 
whether  steam  or  hot  water  pipes,  or  the  common 
furnace. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  preferable,  considering  all  the  objects 
to  be  accomplished,  that  the  fresh  air  should  be  so 


attempered  on  its  admission  as  to  serve  also  to 
warm  the  apartment.  In  this  way,  while  we  gain 
an  equally  efficient  ventilation,  we  can  better 
secure  a  uniform  temperature  and  avoid  the  exis- 
tence of  injurious  currents,  than  if  the  warm  and 
cold  air  were  allowed  to  enter  at  different  points. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  room  were  always  warmed, 
previous  to  its  use,  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
point  required  when  the  audience  are  present, 
inasmuch  as  the  entering  current  will  not  imme- 
diately mix  with  air  of  a  different  temperature. 
To  serve  the  purposes  of  a  summer  ventilation, 
or  to  allow  the  admission  of  cold  air,  if  required, 
without  its  passing  across  the  heating  apparatus, 
a  very  simple  arrangement  only  is  necessary. 

Concerning  the  second  point,  our  preferences  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  use  of  steam  or  the  mild 
hot  water  apparatus,  over  every  other  system  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  question  of 
its  greater  expense,  we  conceive,  should  not  be 
placed  beside  its  manifold  advantages.  As  this  is 
not  the  place  for  the  discussion  of  these  points, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  able  treatises  of  Tred- 
gold  and  Arnold  for  a  full  exposition  of  the  supe- 
rior virtues  of  the  plan  we  would  adopt ;  suffice 
it  for  us  to  say  here,  that  in  this  way,  only,  do  we 
believe  an  agreeable,  salubrious  and  equable 
atmosphere  in  a  large  room,  can  be  made  cer- 
tain. 

But  not  only  are  the  methods  to  be  employed 
in  the  ventilation  and  warming  of  a  building 
intended  for  sound  deserving  of  a  careful  con- 
sideration ;  the  manner  of  lighting  the  apartment 
also  is  not  unimportant.  Here  the  same  princi- 
ples are  to  be  kept  in  view  that  have  been  previ- 
ously stated.  In  the  ordinary  methods  of  artificial 
lighting,  whether  from  gas,  oil,  wax  or  tallow,  the 
air  of  a  room  is  rapidly  contaminated  and  admixed 
with  the  various  products  of  combustion  before 
enumerated.  Moreover,  by  their  injudicious 
position  and  arrangement,  these  lights  have  often 
a  powerfully  disturbing  effect  upon  that  state  of 
quiescence  in  the  air  of  an  apartment  which  we  have 
found  so  essential  for  the  exact  appreciation  of 
sound.  From  this  cause  the  foot-lights  in  front  of 
the  stage  are  inconvenient  and  objectionable,  as 
the  waving  stream  of  hot  air  above  them  induces 
an  amount  of  rarefaction,  which  impairs  ahke  the 
sound  and  the  distinctness  of  vision.  A  similar 
influence,  as  respects  those  seated  behind  them, 
has  the  row  of  gas  burners  so  commonly  affi.xed 
to  gallery  fronts  and  balconies.  Chandeliers, 
also,  pendent  from  the  roof,  however  beautiful  to 


the  eye,  are  offences  to  the  ear,  which  a  rigid 
regard  for  acoustic  excellence  in  a  room  demands 
to  be  prohibited.  Perhaps  the  extreme  of  con- 
sideration, in  this  respect,  amounting  almost  to 
fastidiousness,  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Reid's  exclu- 
sive system,  as  he  calls  it,  which  he  proposed  for 
lighting  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  Here 
the  illuminating  source  was  entirely  outside  the 
space  to  be  lighted,  the  light  being  diffused  from 
pendants  in  the  ceiling,  or  passing  down  through 
a  cornice  of  glass  which  extended  all  round  the 
room.  Commenting  on  this  plan,  in  the  volume 
before  alluded  to,  he  remarks : 

"  It  will  be  obvious,  that  in  some  buildings,  few  lights 
would  be  more  practically  useful  and  agreeable  than  a 
series  of  gothic  pendants  with  illuminated  drops,  appear- 
ing like  stars  diffused  over  the  ceiling." 

The  system  of  lighting  adopted  in  the  Boston 
Music  Hall  is  such  as  to  avoid  entirely  the  acoustic 
disturbances  above  mentioned,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  acts  as  the  effectual  motive  power  to  the 
ventilating  arrangements  of  the  Hall.  Here,  as 
in  the  celebrated  Philharmonic  Hall  at  Liverpool, 
the  gas  jets  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cornice, 
at  a  height  of  fifty  feet  above  the  floor,  and  all 
the  products  of  combustion  escape  immediately 
through  the  ventilating  apertures  above. 

Having  thus  alluded,  in  a  general  way,  to  the 
main  objects  of  ventilation,  warming,  and  lighting, 
as  applied  to  halls  designed  for  acoustic  effect,  we 
leave  the  subject,  for  it  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  description  of  a  plan,  that  might  compre- 
hend all  the  virtues  and  avoid  the  evils  we  have 
named.  We  are  sincere  in  the  belief,  however, 
that  the  condition  of  the  common  medium  "in 
which  we  live  and  intercommunicate,"  and  through 
which  all  sounds  are  conveyed  to  the  ear,  is  a  sub- 
ject demanding  the  attention  of  the  architect, 
who  aims  to  construct  a  fitting  abode  for  his  kin- 
dred art,  no  less  than  the  material  shapes  with 
which  he  would  form  and  limit  its  bounds. 

At  this  stage  of  our  subject,  there  still  remain  a 
few  points  for  consideration,  which  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  complete  result. 

It  has  been  a  mooted  question  among  many, 
whether  the  surface  of  the  walls  and  ceiling,  in  a 
room  intended  for  sound,  should  be  plain  or 
broken  at  intervals  by  pilasters,  panels,  and  orna- 
jnents  of  various  kinds.  The  opinions  of  the 
architects  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
were  divided  in  this  particular ;  but  the  bulk  of 
"■eneral  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
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latter  plan.  Mr.  J.  Seott  Russell  advocates  tte 
use  of  pilasters  against  the  walls  of  a  room,  to 
interrupt  the  oblique  waves  which  fall  along  the 
surface,  and  constitute  reverberation,  on  his 
theory.*  Although  our  own  views,  as  previously 
explained,  differ,  in  some  essential  points,  from 
those  adopted  by  Mr.  Russell,  as  to  the  nature  of 
reverberation,  they  would  seem  even  more 
strongly  to  require  the  conditions  he  has  laid 
down  for  the  amelioration  of  it ;  and,  as  we 
hinted  when  treating  of  the  subject  of  hannonic 
relations  in  musical  rooms,  we  would  also  argue 
the  propriety  of  placing  such  pilasters,  or  other 
projections,  at  points  corresponding  with  the 
nodal  dimensions  of  the  wall.  For  analogous 
reasons  we  believe  that  coffers,  cross-beams  and 
deep  mouldings  in  the  ceiling  are  beneficial  to 
sound.  Practically,  there  is  certainly  much  to 
favor  these  views.  The  best  music  halls  in  Eng- 
land have  their  walls  treated  in  this  manner. 
Says  Robert  Dale  Owen : 

"  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  ribs  with  deep 
mouldings  intersecting  each  other  on  the  Norman 
or  Gothic  vault,  and  thus  paneling  its  surface, 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  mere  ornamental  features. 
In  churches  or  halls  designed  for  public  speaking, 
as  also  in  spacious  school-rooms  or  the  like,  if  the 
ceiling,  whether  flat  or  arched,  be  deeply  panelled, 
the  reverberation  of  the  voice  is  checked,  so  as 
greatly  to  aid  the  speaker.  Had  the  caissons  in 
the  dome  over  the  Representatives'  Hall  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  been  actually  sunk,  as  in 
that  over  the  Senate  Chamber,  instead  of  being 
merely  painted  on  a  smooth  surface,  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  rendered  that  Chamber  some- 
what more  suitable  for  public  speaking."f 

It  was  made  an  important  feature  in  Dr.  Reid's 
plan  for  a  House  of  Commons,  that  the  porous 
floor,  while  it  allowed  the  diffusion  to  the  attem- 
pered air,  admitted  for  the  purposes  of  ventila- 
tion, provided  also  a  ready  means  of  escape  for 
the  excess  of  sound  reflected  from  the  ceiling. 
But  it  would  seem,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
as  though  the  clothing  of  the  audience  and  the 
cushioned  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  afforded 
sufficient  material  for  the  absorption  of  sound. 
And  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  increase  this  effect  to 
any  required  extent,  by  the  judicious  employ- 
ment of  upholstery  and  carpeting. 

Galleries  are  generally  regarded  as  preju- 
dicial to  sound.  But  they  are  almost  necessary 
evils,  when  it  is  required  to  accomodate  with 
comfort  an  auditory  of  three  or  four  thousand 
persons,  without  extending  unduly  the  area  of 
the  floor.  What  adds  much  to  their  injurious 
effect  is  the  unreasonable  depth  with  which 
they  are  ordinarily  constructed,  thus  necessitating 
for  their  support  the  use  of  pillars,  by  which  the 
pulses  of  sound  are  interrupted  and  broken :  — 
and  when,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  these  galleries 
have  floors  shelving  back  to  the  wall,  with  no  pro- 
vision for  ventilation  at  that  point,  they  serve  as 
vast  receptacles  for  the  impure  air  beneath.     It 
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*  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Kussell  has  the 
merit  of  having  first  suggested  the  use  of  pilasters  in 
this  connection.  They  were  recommended  by  Dr.  Eeid 
many  years  before,  and  on  much  tiie  same  grounds  as 
those  subsequently  adopted  by  Mr.  Russell.  Vide  Re- 
port on  House  of  Commmts  Buildiny,  1835. 

t  The  ceiling  of  the  chemical  lecture-room  in  the  East 
wing  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  a  Norman  gi-oined 
vault,  intersected  by  ribs  with  deep  mouldings.  This 
room  is  found  to  be  perfectly  adapted  for  public  speak- 
ing, and  free  from  any  unpleasant  reverberation-  — 
Owen's  Hints  on  Public  Architecture. 
Vide  also  luman  and  others  in  confirmation. 


seems  to  us,  moreover,  that  a  gallery,  although  it 
be  so  fashioned  as  to  escape  the  evils  just  men- 
tioned, is  injurious  in  other  respects,  to  the  musi- 
cal qualities  of  a  room,  when  placed  in  immediate 
contact  with  its  walls ;  for  by  impeding  the  free 
vibration  of  the  latter,  it  must  tend  to  destroy 
their  resonance,  acting,  in  this  case,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  a  damper  placed  upon  a  vibrating 
string,  or  a  mute  on  the  bridge  of  a  violin. 

The  position  of  the  Orchestral  Stage  has 
become  fixed  by  custom.  There  are  those,  how- 
ever, who  would  have  it  removed  to  a  point 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  for  good 
philosophical  reasons.  Chladni  and  Herschell 
are  among  the  advocates  of  this  change,  on  the 
ground  that  the  original  impulse,  being  then 
more  equally  distant  from  all  the  walls,  the 
hearer  would  suffer  less  from  th3  effect  of  sec- 
ondary or  reflected  sounds.  On  the  same  princi- 
ple it  might  be  urged  also  that  the  platform 
should  be  raised  much  higher  from  the  floor  than 
is  usual,  in  order  to  lessen  the  appreciable  amount 
of  reflection  from  the  roof.  Considered  wholly 
in  reference  to  the  truthful  interpretation  of  the 
sound  by  the  room  itself,  such  is  no  doubt  the 
correct  doctrine.  But  in  the  first  instance,  we 
should  lose  the  benefit  of  a  solid  reflecting  sur- 
face behind,  which  serves  to  reinforce  the  origi- 
nal sound  by  a  reflection  so  nearly  synchronous 
with  it  as  not  to  be  appreciable  by  the  ear  ;  and 
in  both,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  assembly 
must  be  deprived  of  a  favorable  view  of  the 
occupants  of  the  stage.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  to 
adopt  a  middle  course  between  the  two  in  this 
respect,  aiming  to  satisfy,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
the  acoustic  requirements  of  the  room  with  a 
just  regard  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  audience. 

A  word  here  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  singers 
and  instrumental  performers  themselves.  The 
"  Diarist,"  in  a  recent  number  (Nov.  6,)  of  this 
Journal,  with  his  usual  keenness  of  remark,  has 
very  properly  suggested  that  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference  as  regards  musical  effect.  So  far 
as  position  can  do  it,  the  various  voices  and  in- 
struments should  be  so  grouped  and  arranged  as, 
by  the  hearer,  to  be  recognised  duly  as  parts  of 
one  integral  whole ;  and  for  this  most  complete 
fusion  and  blending  of  all  in  one,  there  is  re- 
quired, in  every  plan,  some  common  point,  towards 
which  the  sounds  may  be  deUvered.  The  ex- 
tremes should  be  within  a  moderate  neighborhood 
of  each  other,  and  those  in  rear  but  little  raised 
above  the  performers  in  front ;  not,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  for  the  reason  suggested  by  the  Diarist, 
"  that  all  may  operate  on  the  same  stratum  of 
air ;"  for,  in  a  well  constructed  music  room,  as  we 
have  attempted  to  show,  no  strata  of  air  will  exist ; 
but  for  the  greater  sympathy  of  feeling  and  con- 
sequent co-operation  of  action  thereby  of  ne- 
cessity gained,  than  when  separated  and  individ- 
ualized as  they  otherwise  are. 

Parabolic  reflectors  and  recesses  of  other  forms 
in  rear  of  the  orchestra  can  be  productive  but  of 
injury  to  the  general  effect,  for  inasmuch  as  all 
upon  the  stage  cannot  be  on  the  focus,  the  greater 
indistinctness  and  confusion  only  wUl  follow  from 
their  use. 

Again,  newness  of  structure  has  its  influence 
in  the  sounding  qualities  or  intonation  of  a  room. 
Here,  as  in  many  musical  instruments,  age  seems 
in  some  measure  to  mellow  down  the  asperities  at 
first  noticed.     How  this  results  it  is  perhaps  not 


easy  to  explain.  Can  it  be  that  from  the  con- 
stant vibration  imparted  by  the  sonorous  impulses 
to  the  solid  materials  some  change  is  gradually 
induced  in  the  arrangement  of  their  integral 
molecules,  after  the  manner  in  which  agitation 
sometimes  affects  the  intimate  structure  of  crys- 
tallizable  bodies  ?  But  doubtless  much  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  natural  effect  of  time  in  drying 
and  consolidating  and  thoroughly  assimilating  the 
structure  in  all  its  various  parts. 

We  here  conclude  our  imperfect  essay,  ending 
as  we  began,  with  the  regret  that  architects  and 
scientific  men  have  not  honored  with  a  more 
careful  attention  a  subject  so  full  of  interest  and 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  an 
Art,  which  is  almost  universally  known  and  ap- 
preciated. tJ. 


From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  for  Jan.  1845. 

Music  in  Germany  and  Belgium. 

{Continued.) 

In  justice  to  Mendelssohn  it  should,  however, 
be  observed,  that  his  symphonies,  of  which  a  very 
respectable  family  is  by  this  time  accumulated, 
show  progressive  interest :  his  last  in  A,  heard 
here  during  the  late  Philharmonic  season,  is  rich 
in  the  newest  and  most  impressive  orchestral 
effects,  and  though  he  has  certainly  attained  the 
period  of  life  at  which  the  artist  has  generally 
reached  his  culminating  point — the  vivid  fancy  of 
youth  being  in  him  now  tempered  with  the  judg- 
ment and  experience  of  considerable  practice — it 
would  still  be  hazardous  to  attempt  to  set  bounds 
to  his  career.  The  individuality  of  this  most  in- 
teresting master  is  not  less  striking  than  that  of 
Spohr,  though  manifested  in  a  totally  dissimilar 
manner : — while  the  one  is  wedded  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  own  elegiacal  style  and  graceful 
turn  of  harmony  and  cadence — the  works  of  the 
other  are  characterized  by  an  adroit  fusion  of  all 
the  classics  of  theart.  Of  the  composers  from  whom 
Mendelssohn  has  most  liberally  borrowed,  the 
principal  are  certainly  Bach  and  Beethoven. 
We  speak  this  in  no  dishonorable  sense  ;  for  his 
charming  and  discriminative  reminiscences  have 
not  only  been  highly  conducive  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  amateurs  of  the  day,  but  have  consoli- 
dated the  principles  of  true  taste,  and  awakened 
new  faith  in  the  classics — we  allude  to  it,  therefore, 
rather  as  a  fact  in  connection  with  his  composi- 
tions, which  imparts  to  them  their  strongest  char- 
acter and  coloring.  To  catch  the  tone  and  style 
of  the  greatest  musicians  without  suffering  them 
to  degenerate  or  awaken  mean  comparisons,  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  great  native  power,  pro- 
found science,  and  varied  resources,  blended  with 
a  principle  of  combination  as  rare.  We  cannot, 
and  would  not,  separate  Mendelssohn  from  those 
of  his  musical  idols  with  whom  his  entire  intellec- 
tual and  sensitive  being  is  involved,  to  ascertain 
the  exact  merit  and  extent  of  his  originality.  It 
is  for  him  to  pursue  rejoicingly  the  path  that  he 
has  selected,  and  for  the  public  to  enjoy. 

Seated  at  the  piano  as  solo  or  concerto  player, 
Mendelssohn  certainly  realizes  the  most  complete 
idea  of  the  accomplished  artist.  Trusting  much 
to  his  impulses,  and  capable  of  great  emotion  and 
enthusiasm,  he  is  yet  never  transported  in  the  im- 
provisation of  his  cadenzas  into  any  combinations 
of  the  difficult,  the  surprising,  or  the  eccentric, 
which  his  execution  imperfectly  masters.  There 
order  reigns  throughout ;  and  the  hearer  has  only 
leisure  to  admire  the  uncommonly  forcible  and 
polished  execution  when  he  has  dismissed  his  sur- 
prise at  the  far-sighted  calculation  of  effect,  the 
keeping  maintained  with  the  composition  in  hand, 
and  the  fine  extravagance  of  fancy  manifested. 
The  extempore  cadences  of  Mendelssohn  to  Bach's 
triple  concerto,  performed  by  him,  Thalberg  and 
Moscheles,  at  the  morning  concert  of  the  latter, 
and  to  Beethoven's  piano-forte  concerto  in  G,  per- 
formed by  him  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  were  certainly  the  most  memorable 
things  of  the  last  London  musical  season.     On 
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the  former  occasion  it  was  extraordinary  to  notice 
the  diminished  lustre  of  that  professed  master  of 
efiect,  Thalberg,  when  required  to  illustrate  Bach 
by  the  side  of  Mendelssohn — not  only  were  the 
ideas  destitute  of  the  true  character,  but  even  the 
touch  seemed  inferior — and  so  powerful  and  ap- 
propriate was  the  form  of  cadence  selected  by 
Mendelssohn  (an  unison  passage  in  double  octaves 
which  recalled  the  fantastic  style  of  the  pedal 
solos  in  Bach's  organ  fugues),  that  when  once 
heard  each  previous  attempt  was  forgotten,  and 
this  alone  seemed  to  stamp  truth  and  conviction 
on  the  mind  of  the  connoisseur. 

As  a  composer  for  the  piano-forte,  Mendelssohn 
has  effected  a  large  opening  for  the  best  music  in 
his  Lieder  oline  Wiirte,  which  from  being  gently 
attractive  at  first,  through  pleading  melody  and 
novelty  in  the  harmonic  disposition  of  the  hands, 
has  gradually  extended  itself  in  designs  of  greater 
elaboration  that  demand  a  first-rate  execution  to 
express  them,  and  revealing  many  fine  combina- 
tions and  new  effects  peculiar  to  the  author's  style 
of  playing,  at  length  interested  the  whole  body  of 
musicians.  This  new  form  of  composition,  which 
originated  with  Mendelssohn,  seems  happily  de- 
signed to  give  local  habitation  and  a  name  to 
certain  little  jets  of  fancy  and  efiect,  probably  not 
worth  the  development  of  a  sonata,  and  yet  too 
good  to  be  lost.  Accompanying  these  lighter 
efi'usions  we  have  concertos,  piano-forte  quartets, 
and  trios — and  sonatas,  chiefly  of  late,  with  violon- 
cello obligato — a  combination  in  which  the  com- 
poser has  worthily  followed  up  what  Beethoven 
long  since  most  admirably  began.  In  all  his 
chamber  music  for  the  piano-forte  and  stringed 
instruments,  there  is  reason  to  admire  the  broad 
and  open  style — the  masterly  accompaniments 
and  the  fine  contrast  of  effects.  Some  of  the 
solos  of  his  piano-forte  quartets  (of  the  one  in  B 
minor  for  instance),  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
finest  specimens  of  brilhant  harmonic  figure — 
combining  the  utmost  clearness  in  the  progressions 
with  rapidity  of  movement — that  modern  times 
have  produced.  In  his  quartets  for  stringed 
instruments,  of  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  we  have 
heard  but  few,  he  appears  to  us  less  successful — 
seeking  effect  at  the  expense  of  greater  difliculties 
than  belong  naturally  to  that  refined  style  of 
chamber  music,  and  often  employing  more  coun- 
terpoint than  fancy  or  feeling. 

An  organ  performer  and  a  devoted  student  of 
that  sacred  instrument,  Mendelssohn  is  found 
naturally  in  his  element  in  fugues  and  church 
performances.  "  St.  Paul "  is  a  sombre  and 
severe  specimen  of  the  modern  oratorio — its 
science  and  elevation  of  style  extend  at  times  to 
the  characteristics  of  Bach  and  Handel ;  but  the 
ariose  beauty  of  the  latter  is  wanting ;  and  though 
the  hearer  is  often  exalted  in  the  course  of  the 
performance,  his  final  sensations  are  those  of 
weariness.  Vocal  melody  is  certainly  not  the 
forte  of  the  composer,  correct  as  is  his  theory 
with  regard  to  the  style — the  simplicity  and  purity 
of  sacred  song.  The  interest  of  the  well-known  air 
"  Jerusalem,"  if  air  it  can  be  truly  called,  is  purely 
harmonic.  Herein  is  the  deficiency  which  may 
prevent  our  receiving  any  numerous  collection  of 
extensive  sacred  compositions  from  Mendelssohn  ; 
for  popular  favor,  or,  indeed,  any  permanent  im- 
pression, in  pieces  of  great  length,  diversity  of 
air  is  required,  and  not  merely  of  chorus  or 
orchestral  efiect.  In  shorter  sacred  compositions 
he  has,  however,  succeeded  perfectly ;  and  in 
none  more  so  than  in  his  motets  for  female  voices ; 
and  in  his  "  42d  Psalm" — the  lovely  opening 
chorus  of  which,  and  the  verse  for  five  men's 
voices,  will  equally  interest  the  admirers  of 
Beethoven,  and  of  our  later  English  cathedral 
writers. 

The  newest  effort  of  the  composer  has  been 
dramatic  : — music  to  a  German  version  of  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Freed  here  from  the 
necessity  for  solo  and  air,  which  must  have  brought 
him  into  immediate  contact  with  Gluck  aud  Mo- 
zart, he  has  expressed  in  choi-al  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe,  the  striking  and  universal  sentiment  of 
the  Greek  tragedian.  Nor  has  he  suffered  to 
escape  in  this  congenial  work  of  chorus-writing 
those  means  of  new  effect,  which  the  appliances 
,  .     and  improved   cultivation   of  the   modern  lyric 


stage  had  placed  at  his  disposal.  In  this  work, 
we  for  the  first  time  meet  with  recitative  delivered 
in  the  gigantic  tones  of  a  chorus  in  unison — and 
also  with  another  effect,  which,  though  capable  of 
historic  precedent,  has  through  disuse  become  a 
novelty  in  the  musical  drama,  namely,  spoken 
words  accompanied  by  s}mphony.  The  expres- 
sion by  instrumental  music  of  sentiment  and 
situation  carries  us  back  to  an  early  age  of  opera, 
and  brings  in  review  the  "  Pygmalion  "  of  Rous- 
seau, the  "  Ariadne  in  Naxos  "  and  "  Medea " 
of  Benda,  and  the  "  Semiramis  "  (a  lost  mono- 
drame)  of  Mozart,  all  of  them  works  founded  in 
the  true  philosophy  of  the  art,  and  in  their  degree 
conducive  to  the  perfection  ultimately  attained  by 
opera ;  yet  rather,  if  we  rightly  recollect,  aiding 
the  expression  of  the  actor  by  the  interspersion 
of  symphony  as  in  accompanied  recitative,  than 
attempting  the  simultaneous  movement  of  music 
and  language.  Some  slight  idea  of  this  last  may, 
perhaps,  be  revived  in  those  who  have  witnessed 
the  incantation  scene  of  "  Der  Freyschiitz,"  which, 
before  its  monsters  come  into  operation,  delights 
every  poetical  mind,  and  is  certainly  very  solemn 
and  imposing. 

In  fact  Mendelssohn's  greatest  fame  will  not  be 
obtained  in  the  direct  track  of  Mozart  and  Bee- 
thoven— nor  yet  in  that  of  Bach  and  Plandel ;  it 
is  his  excursions  into  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new,"  from  which  he  always  returns  with  honor, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  a  first  discoverer,  that 
raise  him  in  opinion,  and  seem  most  aptly  to  fulfil 
his  mission  as  an  artist. 

[To  be  continued.] 


CAMILLA  URSO. 

[A  friend  has  kindly  translated  and  condensed  for  us 
the  following  sketch  from  an  article  in  La  France  Musi- 
cals, by  M.  Giacomelh.] 

Camilla  Urso  belongs  to  an  Italian  family, 
which  has  rendered  considerable  service  to  art. 
Her  father,  Salvator  Urso,  born  at  Palermo,  in 
1810  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  musician,  and  ■ 
himself  received  a  thorough  musical  education.  He 
established  himself  at  Nantes,'_where  he  was  organist 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross.  At  the  age  of 
sLx  years,  she  was  one  of  the  most  charming 
children  in  the  world.  Her  musical  sensibility 
was  so  exquisite,  that  the  slightest  sound  caused 
her  to  weep  or  la\)gh  according  as  it  expressed  joy 
or  grief.  Her  father,  from  an  early  period,  de- 
voted all  his  time  to  the  education  of  this  interest- 
ing child,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  superior 
being,  committed  by  Providence  to  his  care.  The 
occasion  which  first  revealed  to  Camilla  her  voca- 
tion and  when  she  made  choice  of  the  instrument 
which  was  to  give  her,  at  such  a  tender  age,  the 
joys  and  glories  of  the  artist,  deserves  to  be 
related : 

Her  father  had  taken  her  to  a  Mass  of  St. 
Ceciha  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  where 
he  was  organist.  The  temple  had  been  sumptu- 
ously decorated  for  the  solemnities  of  the  day  and 
the  rays  of  the  autumn  sun,  shining  through  the 
windows  of  stained  glass,  shed  a  grave  and  reU- 
gious  light  upon  the  nave.  At  the  moment  when 
Camilla  had  taken  a  place  at  her  father's  side,  a 
well  trained  orchestra  gave  the  opening  chords  of 
the  Kyrie  Eleison.  Soon  the  sound  of  the  organ 
and  of  the  voices  of  the  choir  joined  with  the 
harmonies  of  the  instruments.  From  that  mo- 
ment, Camilla  remained  motionless  as  the  pillar 
against  which  she  was  leaning ;  all  the  pomp  of 
the  divine  service  had  disappeared  from  her  eyes ; 
she  had  but  one  sense  left — hearing  ;  and,  while 
other  children  of  her  age  were  gazing  with  curious 
eyes  upon  the  altar,  blazing  with  tapers,  and  the 
gilded  vestments  of  the  priests,  Camilla  saw 
nothing,   heard  nothing  but  the  music  and  the 


singing.  Finally,  the  service  being  finished,  the 
music  ceased,  the  crowd  began  to  retire,  while  she 
still  stood,  as  if  listening,  mute  and  motionless  as 
a  statue.  Her  father  was  obliged  to  take  her  by 
the  arm  to  make  her  conscious  that  they  were 
alone  and  that  it  was  time  to  return  home. 
CamQla  followed  and  confided  to  him,  on  the  way, 
all  her  impressions.  What  she  had  found  to  be 
most  beautiful,  most  touching  in  the  midst  of  the 
Mass  of  St.  Cecilia,  the  instrument  which  had 
most  charmed  her  among  all  those  whose  sounds 
rang  among  the  vaults  of  the  church,  was  the 
violin,  the  king  of  instruments,  the  violin,  whose 
tones  weep  and  sing  like  the  human  voice,  that 
instrument  which  best  obeys  the  hand,  the  most 
efficient  agent  of  the  will  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  artist.  "  I  wish  to  learn  the  violin,"  said  the 
little  Camilla,  resolutely,  to  her  father. 

M.  Urso,  Hke  a  sensible  man,  did  not  attempt 
to  oppose  an  inchnatlon  announced  in  so  charac- 
teristic a  manner  ;  he  procured  a  teacher  of  the 
violin  for  his  daughter,  and  himself  taught  her 
the  first  elements  of  music.  Nature  had  endowed 
the  child  with  those  rare  qualities  which  are  the 
certain  indications  of  an  irresistible  destiny.  The 
progress  of  Camilla  was  so  rapid,  that,  at  the  end 
of  about  a  year,  she  appeared,  for  the  first  time, 
in  pubhc,  at  a  concert  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widow  of  an  artist. 

The  debut  of  the  young  virtuoso  produced  an 
immense  sensation.  The  principal  journal  of 
Nantes  speaks  as  follows  of  her  performance  on 
this  occasion  :  "  Never  had  violinist  a  pose  more 
exact,  firmer  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  easy ; 
never  was  bow  guided  with  greater  precision 
than  by  this  little  Urso,  whose  delivery  made  aU 
the  mothers  smile.  Listen  now,  to  the  air  variee 
of  the  celebrated  De  Beriot ;  under  these  fingers 
which  are  yet  often  busied  in  dressing  a  doll,  the 
instrument  gives  out  a  purity  and  sweetness  of 
tone,  with  an  expression  most  remarkable.  Ev- 
ery light  and  shade  is  observed,  and  all  the  in- 
tentions of  the  composer  are  faithfully  rendered. 
Here  come  more  energetic  passages ;  the  feeble 
child  wiU  find  strength  necessary,  and  the  voice 
of  the  instrument  assumes  a  fulness  which  one 
coitld  not  look  for  in  the  diminutive  violin.  Effects 
of  double  stopping,  staccato,  rapid  arpeggios — 
everything  is  executed  with  the  same  precision, 
the  same  purity,  the  same  grace.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  ovation  that  the  child  received. 
Kepeatedly  interrupted  by  applause  and  accla- 
mations, she  was  saluted  at  the  end  by  salvos  of 
bravos  and  a  shower  of  bouquets." 

Shortly  after  this  concert,  M.  Urso,  desiring  to 
perfect  the  education  of  his  daughter  by  placing 
her  under  the  greatest  masters,  did  not  hesitate 
to  abandon  the  position  which  he  held  at  Nantes, 
in  order  to  establish  himself  with  his  whole  fam- 
ily at  Paris,  where,  as  soon  as  he  an'ived,  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  M.  Massart,  professor  at  the 
Conservatoire.  Struck  by  the  extraordinary 
talent  of  Camilla,  and  deeply  interested  in  her 
by  the  sweetness  of  her  diiposition,  Massart  ad- 
mitted her  to  his  class,  and  wished  beside  to  give 
her  private  instruction.  With  such  a  teacher, 
the  young  pupil  could  not  but  make  the  most 
rapid  progress.  One  who  heard  her  at  this 
period  at  a  private  soiree,  says  of  her :  "  Her 
attitude  was  at  once  modest  and  confident;  one 
would  say  that  she  had  a  consciousness  of  herself, 
of  her  talent — and  that  this  conviction  inspired 
her  with  the  boldness  which  is  indispensable  to 
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the  success  of  all  who  would  offer  themselves  for 
the  suffrages  or  to  the  criticism  of  the  public. 
This  strength  which  springs  from  confidence  in 
his  own  resources,  is  as  necessary  to  the  artist  as 
superiority  of  talent."  Success  followed  the 
young  artist  everywhere.  Dilettanti,  artists, 
every  body,  overwhelmed  her  with  praise  and 
loaded  her  with  bonbons  and  toys;  a  kind  of 
ovation  to  which  the  little  Camilla  was  not  yet  of 
an  age  to  be  insensible. 

Proud  of  the  success  of  his  daughter,  M.  Urso, 
with  a  view  to  better  his  modest  circumstances, 
started  on  a  tour  through  the  departments.  It 
was  a  succession  of  triumphs.  Then  a  series  of 
concerts  in  some  of  the  German  cities,  Heidel- 
berg, Baden-Baden,  Mayence ;  another  series  of 
ovations.  Finally,  the  Urso  family  returned  to 
Paris,  where  Massart  was  awaiting  his  pupil  with 
impatience.  Camilla  returned  with  new  ardor 
to  her  studies,  under  the  skilful  and  paternal  di- 
rection of  her  excellent  professor.  In  a  few 
months  she  made  her  appearance  in  the  public 
concerts  of  Paris,  before  audiences  whose  vei'dict 
decides  the  fate  of  aspiring  artists ;  at  the  Salle 
lierz,  Sociele  Pohjteclinique,  the  Conservatoire, 
the  Association  of  Musical  Artists.  Everywhere 
her  success  was  the  same ;  and  crowned  with  the 
approval  of  these  audiences,  she  now,  in  the 
words  of  her  biographer,  "  is  walking  in  the  steps 
of  the  greatest  virtuosi.  She  plays  the  violin, 
not  as  any  well  organized  child  might  play,  after 
a  certain  period  devoted  to  study,  but  indeed 
with  a  skill  truly  prodigious.  Her  pose,  her  en- 
ergy, her  bowing,  reveal  the  consummate  artist. 
But  what  is  most  surprising,  is  the  sentiment 
of  her  execution;  she  excels  in  that  essential 
expression  wiich  comes  wholly  from  the  soul,  and 
which  the  composer,  from  lack  of  means  to  note 
and  write  out,  abandons  to  the  discretion  and 
intelligence  of  the  executant." 


<        K^        > 
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Joseph  Haydn. 

In  our  last  number  we  sketched  his  life.     His 
music  is  easily  characterized. 

1.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  style  ; 
for  neatness  and  elegance  in  all  the  details,  happy 
arrangement,  and  perfect  ease  and  clearness  in 
the  exposition  of  his  ideas.  He  is  the  Addison  of 
music,  only  a  great  deal  more.  He  is  the  most 
genial,  popular,  least  strange  of  all  composers ;  no 
wonder  the  French  call  him  "  that  great  man." 
All  those  who  enjoy  clear  writing,  who  love  to 
see  everything  accomplished  within  the  limits  of 
graceful  certainty,  feel  as  safe  with  Haydn  as  the 
scholar  with  his  Cicero  and  Virgil.  We  say  of 
him,  "  that  is  music,"  in  the  sense  in  which  we  say 
"  that's  English."  Whatever  thought  he  had  (and 
he  had  many),  it  came  out  whole  and  clear,  it 
suffered  nothing  in  the  statement.  He  under- 
stood the  natures  of  instruments  so  well,  that  they 
blended  as  unobtrusively  in  his  symphonies  as 
individuals  in  the  bestbred  company.  How 
nicely  he  adjusts  the  matter  between  melody  and 
harmony  !  The  harmony  gives  out  melody  as  a 
mass  of  glowing  coals  gives  out  light,  wandering 
flame  upon  the  surface ;  it  is  all  one  fire.  Haydn'g 
T  |\    music  is   (so  to  speak)   easily  understood.     It 
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keeps  the  mind  awake,  like  lively,  easy  conversa- 
tion ;  but  does  not  task  the  brain,  does  not  excite 
any  longing  which  it  cannot  satisfy.  Hence  it  is 
perfection  itself  to  those  who  want  nothing  deeper ; 
and  it  can  never  be  otherwise  than  agreeable  to 
those  who  do.  Its  charm  is  infallible  as  far  as  it 
goes. 

2.  What  we  next  remark  is  its  sunny,  health- 
ful, cheerful  character.  It  is  the  happy  warbling 
of  the  bird  building  its  nest.  It  is  not  the  deep- 
est of  music ;  but  is  welcome  to  every  one  as  the 
morning  carol  of  the  lark.  It  has  not  the  tragic 
pathos  of  Mozart  and  Bellini ;  nor  the  yearnings 
and  uncontainable  rhapsodies  of  Beethoven. 
But  it  is  good  for  the  deep-minded  sometimes  to 
leave  brooding  and  speculating,  and  for  the  sen- 
timental to  flee  the  close  air  of  their  sad  sympa- 
thies, and  rising  with  the  lark  some  bright,  cool 
morning,  go  forth  and  become  all  sensation,  and 
enjoy  the  world  like  a  child.  Such  a  morning 
walk  is  an  emblem  of  Haydn.  The  world  is 
fresh  and  glittering  with  dew,  and  there  is  no 
time  but  morning,  no  season  but  spring  to  the 
feelings  which  answer  to  his  music.  He  delivers 
^is  from  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  Nature ;  and 
restores  us  to  that  fresh  sense  of  things  we  had 
before  we  had  thought  too  long,  or  worked  our- 
selves into  that  morbid  and  intense  self-conscious- 
ness when  our  eyes  seem  actually  to  burn  into 
everything  they  Jook  at — when  we  accept  no 
one's  action  simply,  without  asking  the  intention, 
and  see  no  fresh  bloom  of  beauty  from  too  clear 
sight  of  the  skeleton  beneath.  Quick,  versatile, 
elastic,  graceful,  expressing  himself  fluently,  he 
is  the  Mercury  among  the  musical  gods.  Bee- 
thoven called  himself  the  Bacchus,  who  presses 
out  the  wine  of  inspiration  for  his  brother  mortals. 
Handel  was  the  strength  and  serenity  of  Jove ; 
(and  this  recalls  what  Mozart  said  of  him :  "  When 
he  pleases,  he  strikes  like  a  thunderbolt.")  Mo- 
zart may  pass  for  the  Orpheus  who  moved  the 
stones  to  sympathy.  One  function  of  Hermes, 
however,  Haydn  has  not — that  of  conducting 
souls  to  the  mysterious  other  world.  He  loves 
this  earth  too  well ;  in  the  sunny  present  he  re- 
joices, and  has  none  of  the  yearunigs  or  super- 
stitious forebodings  of  the  heart.  He  sings  al- 
ways one  tune,  let  him  vaiy  it  as  he  will,  namely, 
the  worth  and  beauty  of  tlie  moment,  the  charm 
of  reality,  the  admirable  fitness  and  harmony  of 
things.  Not  what  the  soul  aspires  after,  but  what 
it  finds,  he  celebrates ;  not  our  insatiable  capaci- 
ties, but  our  present  wealth.  Surprise  and  grati- 
tude and  lively  appreciation  for  ever  new  beau- 
ties and  blessings — a  mild  and  healthful  exhilara- 
tion— just  the  state  of  his  own  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Paradise  ! 

He  knows  not  how  to  be  sad.  He  listens  to 
the  nightingale  more  like  a  curious  school-boy, 
than  like  a  lover  who  thinks  that  the  grove  has 
caught  the  melody  of  his  own  secret,  dainty  sor- 
row. Hence  he  never  succeeded  in  dramatic  mu- 
sic, though  he  composed  many  operas.  Of  course 
he  includes  the  shades  as  well  as  the  lights  of  the 
landscape  in  his  picture.  Still  it  is  a  landscape. 
The  glooms  and  storms  of  human  life  are  painted 
like  the  glooms  and  storms  of  nature.  Sentiment 
and  passion  and  mystery  all  make  parts  of  one 
cheerful  picture.  He  describes  a  passion,  but 
does  not  express  it.  This  must  be  said  even  of 
his  "  Canzonets,"  which  he  composed  in  England, 
and  in  which  he  seems  almost  to  have  stepped 
upon  the  brink  of  a  new  and  deeper  element. 
"  She  never  told  her  love," — "  Recollection," — ■ 
"  Fidelity," — "  Despair,"  &c.,  all  are  exquisitely 
drawn,  and  deeply  shaded ;  most  natural  transi- 
tions into  some  of  the  darker  keys  of  the  music 
of  life ;  but  we  feel  how  easily  we  may  pass  out 
again.  His  melancholy  amounts  to  hardly  more 
than  regret,  and  a  sort  of  serious  musing  upon 
happy  times  gone  by.  "  Pleasing  pain  "  might 
be  the  title  of  all,  as  well  as  one  of  these  songs. 


His  deep  and  sad  strains  are  only  minor  varia- 
tious  of  a  happy  tune,  little  cloud-shadows  on  a 
sunny  meadow.  "  0,  tuneful  voice,"  seems,  in  its 
form  and  style,  to  have  suggested  Beethoven's 
"  Adelaide  ;  "  but  the  one  is  only  a  sober  pause 
to  catch  the  echo  of  retreating  joys ;  the  other 
wakes  all  our  longing  for  the  unattainable. 

Haydn's,  therefore,  is  the  music  of  one  who 
loves  nature ;  of  one  alive  to  every  impression. 
In  his  music  every  thought  acquires  the  grace  of 
form,  the  richness  and  delicacy  of  coloring,  with 
which  every  object  blends  into  nature.  He  could 
not  do  a  thing  ungracefully,  any  more  than  a 
Greek  ;  though  he  has  a  wanton,  frolic  vein,  and 
can  sometimes  paint  a  rout  of  drunken  satyrs  as 
well  as  a  choir  of  nymphs.  But  in  his  love  of 
nature,  nature  plays  a  much  greater  part  than  he 
himself.  Nature  is  more  than  the  observer.  He 
loses  himself  in  her  sights  and  sounds  ;  gives  him- 
self up  to  sensations,  and  the  simple  feelings  they 
awaken  ;  but  does  not,  like  Lear,  impress  his  own 
mood  upon  the  elements. 

Is  not  his  great  work,  then,  the  true  exponent 
of  his  genius  ?  Was  he  not  the  very  man  to 
compose  the  music  of  the  "  Creation  ; "  to  carry 
us  back  to  the  morning  of  the  world,  and  recount 
the  wonders  which  surround  us,  with  a  childlike 
spirit  ?  Is  it  not  his  art  to  brighten  up  the  faded 
miracle  of  common  things  ;  to  bathe  our  wearied 
senses,  and  restore  the  fevered  nerve  of  sight  for 
us,  so  that  we  may  see  things  fresh  and  wonder- 
ful, and  a  "  neiv-created  ivorld  "  may  rise  amid 
the  "  despairing  and  cursing  "  of  the  falling  evil 
spirits  that  confuse  and  blind  us  (to  borrow  a 
thought  from  one  of  the  first  choruses)  ? 

The  "  Creation  "  consists  of  three  parts,  taking 
for  its  text  the  Mosaic  account.  In  the  first  part 
is  described  the  emerging  of  order  from  chaos ; 
the  creation  of  light ;  the  separation  of  the  firma- 
ment, of  sea  and  land  ;  the  springing  up  of  vege- 
tation, and  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon  and 
stars ;  and  ends  with  the  magnificent  chorus : 
"  The  heavens  are  telling." 

The  second  part  contains  the  creation  of  ani- 
mated nature ;  the  animals,  and  lastly  Man  ;  and 
ends  with  the  more  elaborate  chorus :  "  Achieved 
is  the  glorious  work." 

The  third  part  represents  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Paradise,  admiring  each  other,  and  the  beautiful 
world  around,  and  praising  the  Creator ;  and 
ending  with  the  still  more  elaborate  and  rapturous 
fugue  :  "  The  Lord  is  great." 

The  characters  in  the  two  first  parts  are  three 
angels,  Raphael,  Uriel,  and  Gabriel  (bass,  tenor 
and  soprano).  After  the  symphony  or  overture, 
which  represents  a  chaos  and  the  elements  strug- 
gling to  disengage  themselves,  one  part  after 
another  rising  a  little  way  and  falling  back  into 
confusion,  till  finally  the  ethereal  flutes  and  the 
more  soaring  instruments  escape  into  air,  and  the 
darker  sounds  are  precipitated,  and  everything 
sounds  like  preparation,  the  discord  almost  re- 
solved,— an  angel  recites  the  words :  "  In  the 
beginning  Ood  created,"  &c.,  but  "  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  To  represent  the 
"  Spirit  of  God,"  now,  "  moving  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,"  a  soft,  spraylike  chorus  of  voices 
steals  in  ;  and  after  the  command,  "  Let  there  be 
light,"  the  instruments  are  unmuted  and  all  the 
discords  are  resolved  into  the  full  chord  of  the 
natural  key,  and  "  the  audience  is  lost  in  (he  efful- 
gence of  the  harmony."  To  represent  light  by 
loudness,  some  may  think  a  poor  device.  But 
music  does  not  seek  to  represent  the  light,  but  the 
surprise  produced  by  its  sudden  appearance. 
What  greater  shock  could  be  given  to  all  our 
senses,  than  the  sudden  admission  of  light  into 
total  darkness  ?  Then  Uriel  (angel  of  light)  in 
a  descriptive  song  developes  the  idea,  shows  us 
the  flight  of  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  in  a  sub- 
terranean chorus  we  hear  their  mingling,  falling 
voices,  wildly  modulated  by  the  depth  they 
traverse,  on  the  words,  "  Despairing,  cursing,  rage 
attends  their  fall;"  and  in  a  fresher,  brighter  key 
the  first  day  is  celebrated,  and  "  a  new  created 
world  appears  at  God's  command."  The  same 
order  is  pursued  with  each  of  the  other  days. 
First,  the  angel  recites  the  words  from  Scripture  ; 
then  in  a  song  describes  the  phenomena ;  and 
then  a  chorus  celebrates  the  new  day. 
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Throughout  ^the  whole  the  instrumental  parts 
are  principal — the  voice  but  gives  the  interpreta- 
tion. Thus  after  the  angel  has  recited :  "  And 
God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  ivaters 
which  were  under  the  firmament,  from  the  waters 
which  iDere  above  the  firmament,"  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  air,  the  blast,  the  thunder,  the  soft 
rain,  the  beating  hail,  the  flaky  snow,  are  described 
in  so  many  little  passages  of  symphony,  and  after 
each  the  voice  supplies  the  interpretation.  Then 
bursts  forth  the  choral  hymn,  "  Again  the  ethereal 
vaults  resound  the  praise  of  God,  and  of  the 
second  day."  In  like  manner  another  song  de- 
scribes the  separation  of  laud  and  water,  the 
rolling  and  heaving  of  ocean,  the  emerging  of 
mountain  tops,  the  rivers  winding  through  wide 
plains,  the  purling  brooks.  And  another,  the 
flight  or  song  (whichever  is  most  characteristic) 
of  the  birds,  the  mounting  eagle,  the  lark,  the 
cooing  of  the  doves,  the  song  of  the  nightingale  ; 
another,  the  roar  of  the  lion,  the  leap  ot  the  tiger, 
the  contented  browsing  of  the  cattle,  the  sporting 
of  the  great  leviathan.  All  this  is  so  exquisitely 
executed,  and  presents  such  a  variety  of  beautiful 
novelties,  even  without  regard  to  the  meaning 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  that  we  almost  forget 
that  it  is  treason  against  the  true  spirit  of  the  art, 
and  a  playing  of  tricks  with  music. 

We  cannot  enter  into  all  the  beautiful  details 
of  this  great  work ;  nor  shall  we  speak  particu- 
larly of  the  surpassing  sweetness  and  melody  of 
its  songs  ;  nor  its  joyous  choruses,  which  are  won- 
derful in  their  way,  but  without  the  grandeur,  or 
the  simplicity,  or  the  progress  of  those  of  Handel ; 
the  chorus  which  closes  the  first  part — "  The 
heavens  are  telling,"  being  decidedly  greater  than 
any  which  follow.  But  the  truth  is,  the  chorus 
does  not  bring  out  the  genius  of  Haydn.  The 
orchestra  and  the  symphony  are  his  sphere  ;  and  it 
is  as  an  orchestral,  descriptive  work,  and  not  as 
an  oratorio  in  the  high  religious  sense,  that  we  are 
most  interested  in  the  "  Creation." 

How  far  music  may  imitate  or  describe  out- 
ward nature,  is  a  cjuestion  which  must  always  be 
left  open.  That  sounds  do  suggest  scenes  is  un- 
questionable. It  is  natural  when  hearing  an 
orchestra,  to  think  of  the  harmony  of  colors. 
Some  sounds  in  nature  are  actually  musical,  like 
the  notes  of  birds,  and  the  fall  of  water.  All 
sounds  in  nature  make  music,  when  heard  at  a 
suflicient  distance  to  allow  them  to  become  well 
blended.  Thus  motion  is  one  of  the  essential 
elements  of  music;  we  speak  of  a  rushing,  glid- 
ing, falling,  rolling  passage  of  music.  Add  to 
this  all  the  associations  with  feelings  and  states  of 
mind  which  the  qualities  of  different  instruments 
possess,  and  it  is  evident  what  an  orchesti-a  can 
do  in  this  way.  If  it  is  not  allowable  to  describe 
outward  objects  by  music,  it  js  often  necessary  to 
bring  up  outward  objects  in  order  to  describe 
music. 

A  piece  of  music  never  suggests  the  same  pre- 
cise train  of  thought  to  any  two  hearers.  It  only 
awakens  the  same  feelings,  wins  them  to  its  mood. 
If  then,  incidentally,  aU  these  little  descriptive 
means  concur  to  confirm  the  associations  which 
naturally  arise  with  every  feeling,  it  is  well.  But 
to  aim  first  to  paint  a  picture,  or  to  tell  a  story,  is 
to  leave  the  true  and  glorious  function  of  the  art, 
to  make  it  do  what  it  was  never  meant  to  do,  and 
excite  the  same  kind  of  admiration  which  a 
mountebank  would  by  walking  on  his  head.  \At- 
eral  description  of  objects  is  not  the  province  of 
music.  Music  has  all  the  vagueness  of  the  feel- 
ings of  which  it  is  the  natural  language ;  but 
through  an  appeal  to  the  feeUngs  may  suggest 
more  than  words  can  tell. 

Thus,  when  we  are  told  that  Haydn,  in  com- 
posing a  symphony,  always  had  some  little  his- 
tory or  picture  in  his  mind,  we  must  not  suppose 
that  we  are  to  look  for  such  a  story  or  picture  in 
it,  when  we  hear  it ;  but  only  that  he  wrote  it 
under  the  influence  of  such  emotions  as  the  im- 
agining the  story  would  inspire. 

It  is  only,  however,  in  some  few  details  that 
the  "  Creation  "  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  too 
literal  imitation.  We  can  pardon  some  few 
freaks  and  injurious  conceits,  when  they  are  so 
exquisitely  done.  But  in  its  whole  style  and 
spirit  the  "  Creation"  is  an  expression  of  feelings, 


an  expression  of  childlike  wonder  and  joy  and 
gratitude  and  love.  It  expresses  the  exhilaration 
of  calm,  creative  activity.  It  refreshes  the  mind 
to  that  degree  that  all  sounds  become  music  to  it. 
It  inspires  us  with  all  the  grateful  sensations  of 
morning  and  spring.  And  we  go  away  from  it 
feeling  the  same  gratitude  for  it  that  we  do  for 
nature. 


Concerts  of  the  Past  Week. 

The  fourth  Concert  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club  (last  week),  drew  much  the 
largest  audience  of  the  season,  and  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  the  best  pleased  audience,  notwith- 
standing that  the  music  was  entirely  instrumental. 
This  was  encouraging  for  Chamber  Concerts,  and 
proves  that  the  interest  in  pure  music  is  deepen- 
ing and  widening.  But  for  one  fault, — the  exces- 
sive length  and  superficial  character  of  two  solo 
pieces  in  the  second  part, — we  are  inclined  to 
tliink  that  the  whole  programme  would  have 
passed  off  with  gusto  and  without  a  particle  of 
ennui  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  audience ;  for, 
that  the  fatigue  (such  as  there  was)  arose  not 
from  the  classic  portion  of  the  music,  was  shown 
by  the  manifest  revival  of  attention  and  of  satis- 
faction in  all  faces,  the  moment  that  these  varia- 
tion pieces  were  succeeded  by  the  strong,  deep, 
glorious  Quintet  of  Beethoven,  which  formed  the 
finale.  This  Quintet,  one  of  the  young  giant's 
earliest  works,  (No.  1,  in  E[5,  Op.  4.)  was 
sti'ongly  marked  by  his  peculiar  spiritual  charac- 
teristics, and  made  us  feel  that  the  hand  of  a 
master  had  taken  firm  hold  deep  down  near  the 
roots  of  our  inmost  nature.  Mr.  Ryan's  clarinet 
solo  between  the  two  quartets  in  the  first  part, 
was  a  short  and  pleasing  melody,  eiFecting  more 
diversion  than  the  long  Variations  aforesaid. 
The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  concert  were 
the  great  things.  We  have  spoken  of  the  last. 
The  first  was  the  Fourth  Quartet  of  Mozart,  in 
E  flat ;  a  perfectly  happy,  heavenly  emanation  of 
genius  unalloyed  and  in  its  most  spiritual  mood. 
It  is  not  dramatic,  it  is  not  sentimental,  it  is  not 
effective  in  the  modern  sense ;  it  is  a  consummate 
specimen  of  the  learned,  contrapuntal  style.  As 
to  meaning  and  interpretation,  we  know  no  better 
term  to  apply  to  it  than  transcendental,  for  such 
must  all  such  abstract  music  as  true  quartet 
writing  ever  be  ;  that  is,  it  has  a  meaning,  which 
transcends  our  powers  of  speech,  which  cannot 
be  resolved  into  a  dramatic  history,  a  picture 
of  nature,  &c.,  &c.,  but  which  speaks  to  something 
in  us  cpite  as  real  as  all  this.  And  yet  this  of 
Mozart,  while  so  learned  in  structnre,  while  so 
spiritual  in  meaning,  is  so  clear  and  sensuous  and 
naive  and  objective,  especially  in  the  Minuetto 
and  Finale,  that  any  child  almost  may  be  delight- 
ed with  it  as  with  the  simplest  pastoral  air.  We 
cannot  undertake  any  analysis  of  it ;  but  we  are 
moved  to  translate  what  is  said  of  the  Andante 
movement  by  our  Russian  biographer  of  Mozart, 
who  in  his  very  confession  of  the  impotence  of  all 
criticism  with  regard  to  such  music,  really  char- 
acterizes it  happily.  Our  extract  goes  back  far 
enough  to  take  in  his  description  of  the  common 
routine  of  musical  criticisms. 

"  The  Quartets  dedicated  to  Haydn,  of  which 
the  first  three  were  written  in  the  year  1783,  the 
fourth  in  1784  and  the  two  last  in  1785,  fix  de- 
cisively the  beginning  of  Mozart's  classic  period 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  life.  These 
masterpieces  of  instrumental  music  no  longer 
show,  like  his  preceding  operas,  that  mixture  of 


the  beautiful  and  the  mediocre,  nor  those  traces 
of  the  taste  of  the  day,  which  time  threatened  to 
cover  with  rust.  Nothing  in  the  Quartets  reveals 
the  date  of  their  composition  ;  everything  in  them 
is  and  ever  will  be  but  of  yesterday.  Criticism 
stands  unnerved  before  these  works,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  to  criticize,  while  their  character 
too  admits  of  no  positive  analysis.  I  might  in- 
deed get  over  the  difficulty,  were  it  my  duty  as  a 
penny-a-liner  in  some  musical  paper,  to  furnish  a 
detailed  report  upon  the  Quartets  of  Mozart. 
There  is  a  conventional  routine  by  which  such 
articles  are  manufactured.  'J'hey  give  the  key, 
the  tempo  and  the  rhythm ;  they  indicate  the 
Eesthetic  character  by  one  or  more  epithets  bor- 
rowed at  random,  if  the  language  do  not  itself 
offer  fitting  ones ;  they  single  out  a  period  of 
the  melody,  a  passage  of  the  bass ;  furthermore, 
if  the  criticizing  master  makes  some  claims  to 
learning,  he  explains  the  kind  of  double  counter- 
point which  has  guided  the  connection>  and  al- 
ternation of  the  themes  in  their  development ;  he 
points  out  the  suspicious  fifths,  the  hidden  oc- 
taves, the  ambiguous  accords  and  the  intervals 
which  grow  uncertain  in  their  progression,  &c., 
&c.  All  this  is  not  very  difficult;  but  for 
what  profit  is  it  to  the  reader  ?  what  does  it  tell 
him,  which  he  could  not  learn  as  well  or  better 
by  just  looking  through  the  notes  ?  what  commu- 
nion is  there  between  the  grammatical  skeleton 
thus  shown  him  and  the  indwelling  spirit  of  the 
work  ?  It  is  as  if  one  in  estimating  a  poem  should 
limit  his  remarks  to  the  structure  of  the  verse, 
and  leave  aside  the  poet's  thoughts  and  purpose. 
In  many  cases  musical  criticism  could  not  do 
otherwise  ;  it  is  reduced  to  choosing  between  these 
barren  analyses  and  utter  silence,  unless  it  will 
take  refuge  in  an  involved  style. 

"  We  open  at  random  the  collection  of  Quartets, 
that  are  to  be  separately  examined.  Chance 
serves  us  well ;  we  have  the  Andante  of  the 
Quartet  No.  4,  in  'E\)  major,  before  our  eyes. 
What  shall  criticism  say  about  it?  It  will  say 
that  it  is  an  Andante  con  moto  in  A\)  major,  -I 
time ;  that  it  contains  many  syncopations,  retard- 
ations and  imitations ;  that  it  is  an  excellently 
worked  up  piece,  has  a  mystical  coloring,  is  of  an 
astonishing  effect ;  and  that  is  all  that  positively 
can  be  said  about  it.  But  to  what  state  of  the 
soul,  known  or  possible,  based  on  the  present  or 
reserved  for  the  future,  shall  the  impression  of  the 
piece  be  referred  ?  Is  it  a  dream,  a  vision,  an 
ecstatic  trance  ?  Is  it  a  result  of  magnetic  clair- 
voyance, which  changes  the  methods  of  our  con- 
ceptive  faculty,  and  substitutes  new  organs  in  its 
place  ;  or  is  it  the  beginning  of  a  new  birth,  in 
which  the  conditions  of  time  and  space  already 
vanish  ? 

"  An  impalableble  theme,  without  periods 
and  contours,  swims  in  the  harmony,  and  per- 
vades it  everywhere,  like  a  melodic  fluid.  Passing 
from  one  voice  to  another,  it  leaves  behind  it,  in 
the  one  it  has  just  quitted,  a  sort  of  long,  nebulous 
train,  and  thereby  joins  itself  to  itself  again,  beget- 
ting in  its  combinations  with  other  figures,  a  suc- 
cession of  veiled  images,  of  floating  shadows,  in 
which  the  soul  seems  to  recognize  the  emblems 
of  unknown  things,  whereof  it  has  dreamed,  or 
had  some  dim  presentiment.  Out  of  the  midst  of 
this  twilight  harmony,  so  filled  with  enigmatical 
phantoms;  there  rises  ever  and  anon  a  question 
from  the  deep,  accompanied  with  a  certain  pant- 
ing, as  if  the  soul  had  taten  distance  to  run  for 
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ward  and  break  through  the  spell  that  controls 
and  hinders  it  from  penetrating  to  a  clear  con- 
sciousness of  that  which  it  perceives.  The 
rhythm  would  fain  indicate  the  cessation  of  out- 
ward motion  ;  the  tied  and  accented  quavers  in 
the  deep  tones  of  the  Bass  rustle  like  silence  in 
the  car;  the  numerous  retardations,  which  rob 
the  melody  of  its  contour  and  the  accords  of  their 
natural  clearness,  effect  as  it  were  a  sort  of  fad- 
ing out  of  visible  objects.  All  is  mute  and  tran- 
quil ;  all  is  outwardly  at  rest.  The  vision  is  of 
a  purely  spiritual  nature.  What  a  piece !  even 
Beethoven,  the  great  announcer  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  soul,  has  conceived  nothing  supernaturally 
truer,  nothing  more  divinely  mystical ! " 

The  Quartet  by  Mendelssohn,  Op.  2,  for  Piano 
and  strings,  though  one  of  his  earliest  works,  in 
which  the  Mendelssohnian  peculiarity  is  not  very 
fully  developed,  pi'oved  highly  animating  to  the 
audience,  and  one  movement  was  repeated.  As 
a  composition  it  shows  at  least  fire  and  a  true 
musical  nature,  and  is  brilliant  throughout.  Mr. 
Trenklb,  as  pianist,  more  than  confirmed  the 
highly  favorable  impression  of  his  first  pea-form- 
ance  in  this  kind  of  music.  His  touch  is  emi- 
nently clear  and  neat,  his  reading  sure,  and  his 
conception  and  rendering  of  the  music  true  and 
artist-like.  His  genuine  modesty  is  greatly  in  his 
favor  throughout. 

One  word  as  to  solo-playing,  variations,  fan- 
tasias, and  the  like.  We  think  we  can  with 
safety  venture  to  assure  our  friends  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  them,  so  far  as  their  audience  are 
concerned,  to  try  to  spice  a  solid  programme  by 
interminable  flute  solos,  or  by  torturing  the  vio- 
loncello into  variations  of  Russian  and  Irish  airs, 
which  thereby  lose  all  that  there  is  Russian  or 
Irish  about  them,  without  much  edifying  the 
hearer.  If  some  divertissement  be  needed,  let  it 
be  something  brief,  and  true  and  characteristic  ; 
a  "  song  without  words "  if  we  cannot  have  a 
song  with  words,  or  something  genuine  and  sim- 
ple. If  exhibition  of  one's  virtuosity  is  needed, 
as  for  instance  on  the  violoncello,  then  why  shall 
not  an  artist,  like  Mr.  Wulf  Fries,  choose  such 
variations  as  those  really  artistic  and  interesting 
ones  by  Mendelssohn  which  he  has  played  so 
admirably  on  a  subsequent  occasion  with  Mr. 
Dresel  ?  Is  a  piece  less  diverting  because  there 
is  something  in  it.^ 

Germania  Musical  Society.  The  fourth 
Subscription  Concert,  on  Saturday  evening,  was 
notable  in  the  first  place  for  the  largest  and  most 
brilliant  audience  which  the  soft  light  of  the 
Music  Hall  has  yet  flowed  down  upon.  It  was 
truly  a  grand,  and  enchanting  spectacle ;  even 
the  stage  was  covered  with  audience,  somewhat 
to  the  deadening  of  musical  vibrations,  and  all 
the  doors  were  filled  with  slanders,  giving  a  scol- 
loped outline  to  the  gaily  peopled  balconies. 
There  must  have  been  3,000  persons,  and  we  are 
told  that  hundreds  could  not  gain  admission. 
And  think  of  all  this  vast  assembly  listening  with 
every  sign  of  interest  throughout  the  four  very 
long,  novel  and  complex  movements  of  Schubert's 
Symphony  in  C  !  This  was  admirably  rendered, 
with  prompt,  intelligent  response  on  the  part  of 
every  instrument  to  the  clear  indications  of  their 
most  competent  conductor,  who  seemed  to  have  a 
perfect  comprehension  of  the  great  work  and 
author  to  be  interpreted.  We  were  this  time 
fully  satisfied  as  to  the  real  greatness  of  this  sym- 


phony ;  last  summer,  when  our  little  oichestra 
played  it,  we  could  not  quite  get  over  the  suspi- 
cion, that  crowded  as  it  was  with  thoughts  most 
musical  and  most  original,  and  rich  exceedingly 
in  instrumentation,  and  glorious  with  the  real 
Schubert  earnestness  and  fervor  in  its  every  note, 
— that  still  it  had  the  fault  of  too  much  repetition 
of  certain  of  its  themes,  especially  in  the  Scherzo 
(the  longest  one  we  ever  heard)  as  if  the  com- 
poser, failing  to  carry  out  his  design  and  bring 
full  unity  into  his  crowding  ideas,  had  been 
forced  to  begin  again  and  again.  But  the  themes 
were  worthy  to  be  clung  to  and  not  willingly  dis- 
missed ;  and  this  time  we  felt  that  we  had  not  got 
any  too  much  of  any  portion  of  this  profound 
music.  It  was  all  inspired,  all  strong,  all  worthy 
of  Franz  Schubert.  We  should  like  to  hear 
this  symphony  at  one  of  the  afternoon  "  rehearsal " 
concerts,  as  we  have  noticed  that  symphonies 
seem  to  have  a  peculiar  relish  in  those  hours ;  — 
for  instance  the  Pastorale  last  Wednesday. 

The  Sommernaclits-Traum  overture,  played  as 
the  Germanians  play  it,  has  become  a  periodical 
necessity  to  the  popular  ear,  and  was  played,  we 
dare  say,  for  the  three  hundredth  time  or  more, 
to  the  undiminished  delight  of  all  listenei-s. 
What  a  refining,  dainty  dream  to  be  musically 
mingling  in  the  daily  thoughts  of  old  and  young ! 

The  "  Torchlight  Dance"  {Faclceltanz),  by 
Meyerbeer,  was  something  new, — an  orchestral 
piece  in  his  best  vein,  full  of  a  trumpet-toned 
exhilaration ;  and,  by  the  way,  the  trumpet  had 
some  nice  work  to  do  in  it,  and  did  it  nicely. 
Jaell  played  the  last  half  of  Mendelssohn's  G 
minor  Concerto  with  a  brilliancy  of  touch,  a  fault- 
less purity  of  outline,  a  boldness  and  breadth  of 
style,  lacking  no  delicacy  wherever  it  was  re- 
quired, such  as  we  could  hardly  hope  or  wish  to 
hear  sui-passed  ;  with  such  a  pianist,  seconded  by 
such  an  orchestra,  Mendelssohn's  fine  work  re- 
ceived full  justice ;  it  was  only  to  be  regretted 
that  we  did  not  have  the  whole  of  it. 

The  little  Camilla  Urso,  now  a  prodigious 
favorite,  drew  her  bow  in  deeper  and  more  earnest 
music  than  she  has  tried  before, — namely,  De 
Beriot's  Caprice,  with  tremolo,  upon  that  solemn 
Andante  in  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata"  of  Beethoven. 
It  was  as  perfectly  rendered  as  her  lightest  things, 
and  with  all  that  earnestness  that  is  written  in  the 
rare  concentration  of  her  pale,  intellectual  fore- 
head, and  with  a  largeness  of  tone,  all  vibrating 
with  feeling,  which  one  would  think  entirely  be- 
yond her  yeai's.  She  is  a  new  wonder  now  each 
time  that  we  hear  her  play.  She  also  performed 
the  Souvenirs  de  Bellini,  by  Artot,  and,  in  answer 
to  a  most  uncompromising  encore  gave  what  must 
have  been  a  fantasia  of  her  own  upon  the  popu- 
lar tune  of  "  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  playing  the 
theme  with  a  simplicity  and  sweetness  of  tone 
and  a  certain  peculiar  deliberateness  of  style, 
that  almost  made  it  beautiful.  Her  variations 
were  graceful,  brilliant  and  not  common-place. 

Miss  Elise  Hensler  sang  again  the  Romance 
from  II  Giuramento,  accompanied  by  Jaell,  and 
being  vehemently  applauded  she  repeated  the 
same.  The  beauty  of  her  voice  and  natural 
charm  of  her  singing  impressed  even  more  than 
the  first  time.  The  want  was  of  experience  and 
artistic  finish,  and  above  all  of  that  passionate 
abandon,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  such  Italian 


Otto  Dresel's  Second  Soiree  delighted  a 
somewhat  larger  circle  than  his  first.  The  charm 
of  such  concerts  is  unique  ;  they  should  be  cher- 
ished as  almost  the  only  kind^  of  concerts  in  which 
everytliing  is  ordered  by  a  purely  artistic  senti- 
ment, and  in  which  there  reigns  throughout  the 
unity  of  an  idea.  True,  we  have,  or  should  have 
something  of  this  in  an  opera  or  an  oratorio  ;  but 
there,  even  when  the  pieces  and  the  performers 
come  up  to  the  mark,  there  are  still  disturbing 
influences  in  the  show  and  stir  and  always  to  a 
great  extent  unsympathetic  state  of  large  and 
fashionable  and  heterogeneous  audiences.  On 
the  small  scale  of  the  chamber  concert  it  is  more 


possible  :  one  true  artist  orders  all,  composing  his 
programme  (and  indirectly  thereby  his  listening 
company)  with  the  same  study  of  aflinities  and 
contrasts  that  go  to  the  composing  of  a  picture  or 
a  piece  of  music.  Mr.  Otto  Dresel  is  eminently 
that  man.  Of  course  there  is  the  limit  of  his 
own  individuality,  his  own  special  sympathies  and 
culture  ;  but  these  are  large  and  liberal  and  high, 
a  guaranty  of  pretty  extensive  communion  with 
the  master  tone-spirits  and  of  utter  exclusion  of 
all  hacknied  common-place  and  clap-trap.  Nov- 
elty, however,  enters  into  the  ideal  of  these  little 
feasts,  as  much  as  cultivation  of  the  classics.  They 
are  peculiar  in  that  they  present  us  always  some- 
thing new  in  the  best  sense  ;  we  go  to  them  with  a 
certainty  of  fresh  and  fine  experiences.  But  the 
new  is  not  necessarily  that  that  was  created  yes- 
terday. Mr.  Dresel  introduces  us  in  the  first 
place  to  works,  seldom  or  never  heard,  by  the 
great  familiar  names  of  Bach,  Beethoven, — works 
which  sparkle  with  the  newness  of  wine  opened 
in  old  bottles  that  have  lain  away  a  century,  or  of 
the  diamond  that  has  been  for  ages  hidden  in  its 
cave.  Then,  as  if  to  show  that  this  eternal 
youth  of  genius  is  still  operative,  and  for  select 
variety,  he  gives  us  specimens  of  the  really  genial 
(we  use  the  word  in  the  German  sense,  as  the 
adjective  of  genius)  piano-forte  and  son^  com- 
posers of  this  present  day ;  of  men  like  Chopin, 
Schubert,  Schumann  and  Robert  Franz.  It  is 
well  to  have  some  one  to  do  this  for  us  ;  we  can 
get  Variations  a  Paganini,  and  Italian  Cavatinas, 
and  Thalberg  Fantasias,  and  all  these  forms  into 
which  the  musical  sensibility  of  the  age  so  runs, 
and  perhaps  runs  to  waste,  from  everybody  and 
everywhere ;  sincere  genius  does  its  work  more 
quietly  and  needs  its  special  interpreter  to  make 
us  aware,  amid  the  virtuoso  din,  of  its  existence. 

This  time  a  fatality  baulked  Mr.  Dresel's  best 
exertions  to  give  his  audience  some  singing  and 
make  us  still  farther  acquainted  with  the  remark- 
able songs  of  Schumann  and  Franz, — not  to  say 
also  Schubert.  Yet  the  whole  concert  gave  the 
rarest  satisfaction.  The  Sonata  by  Hummel, 
which  he  played  with  Alfred  Jaell,  (the  latter 
taking  the  first  part),  was  a  brilliant,  vigorous  com- 
position, noble  in  its  forms,  full  of  beauties  and  dif- 
ficulties and  was  finely  rendered  by  the  two  artists. 
Mr.  WuLP  Fries  claims  especial  thanks  for 
the  skill  and  feeling  with  which  he  played  the 
violoncello  variations,  by  Mendelssohn,  accompa- 
nied by  Dresel.  Those  were  variations,  worth 
the  labor  of  learning !  The  first  part  closed,  as 
before,  with  a  Sonata  of  Beethoven ; — a  rare  one, 
which  we  have  known  from  notes  and  for  years 
longed  to  hear,  but  till  this  night  in  vain.  It  was 
No.  1  of  Op.  29,  leading  off  with  a  fantastic,  fiery, 
nervous  theme  in  G.  This  Allegro  is  in  the  right 
impatient,  stormy  young  Beethoven  mood ;  but 
if  we  are  wildly  hurried  away  by  it,  we  are  re- 
warded with  episodes  of  rarest  sweetness ;  what 
an  aftertaste  of  exquisite  and  tranquil  bliss,  as  of 
a  mood  full  of  love  to  all  things,  is  left  in  the 
mind  by  that  concluding  passage  of  sotto  voce 
dominant  seventh  chords,  altei'nating  at  intervals 
of  silence  withS  louder  ones,  now  chrabing  and 
now  echoed  in  deeper  octaves !  Mr.  D.  had  his 
reasons,  (critical  ones  worthy  of  respect,  and 
which  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear)  for  substi- 
tuting the  Andante  of  one  of  the  other  Sonatas 
for  the  proper  Adagio  of  this.  We  should  have 
been  pleased  to  hear  the  Adagio  which  Beethoven 
put  there ;  it  develops  beauties  and  depths  of 
meaning  as  it  goes  on,  even  if  the  opening  theme 
be  somewhat  tame  and  unoriginal  for  Beethoven ; 
— by  no  means  justifying,  however,  the  absurd 
likeness  which  a  London  critic,  (as  we  just  now 
read  in  the  Musical  World)  discovers  between  it 
and  Haydn's  song:  In  native  worth  and  honor 
clad  !  It  is  but  an  imperfect,  chance  resemblance 
of  a  couple  of  bars.  The  Rondo  Finale  was  in- 
expressibly beautiful,  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
the  most  naive,  sweet,  imaginative  melody  that 
ever  refreshed  dry,  mortal  brain. 

The  second  part  opened  with  solos  by  Mr. 
Dresel :  viz.  a  charming  Prelude  and  Polonaise 
of  Chopin,  and  a  Fugue  of  Bach,  with  the  light- 
est, airiest,  fancifuUest  of  themes,  woven  into  a 
fairy  web  of  sparkling  counterpoint,  in  which  learn- 
ing was  as  happily  concealed  under  poetic  senti- 
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ment,  as  chemistry  is  in  some  little  purple  delicate 
cloud  of  a  warm  sunset.  This  was  earnestly  en- 
cored and  repeated.  Next  came  Schumann's 
Quintet,  as  before  played  at  the  Quintette  Club, 
with  Dresel  at  the  piano,  which  grew  upon  ac- 
quaintance, taking  a  deep  hold  on  the  hushed 
audience.  Finally  Jaell  and  Deesel  played 
for  four  hands  a  characteristic  quick  march  of 
Franz  Schubert,  that  was  full  of  an  inspired 
furore,  strong  and  original  throughout,  and  wholly 
remote  from  all  common  types  of  quicksteps. 

Alfred  Jaell's  great  concert  in  the  Music 
Hall  was  highly  successful ;  but  it  deserves  fuller 
notice  than  can  come  into  the  small  space  we 
have  left  ourselves  this  week,  and  it  shall  have  it. 


The  Musical  Review  and  Choral  Advocate, 
published  by  Mason  and  Law,  New  York,  comes 
to  us  in  an  enlarged  and  altogether  improved 
fomi.  It  is  a  monthly  paper,  of  sixteen  hand- 
some pages  of  the  size  of  our  own  Journal,  and 
is  edited  by  C.  M.  Cadt,  who  certainly  gives 
proof  in  this  first  number  of  ability,  vivacity, 
good  sense,  and  a  true  interest  in  music.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  paper  is  its  devotion  to  Psalmo- 
dy, warmly  espousing  the  cause  of  Mr.  Lowell 
Mason  ;  but  it  takes  notice  also  of  other  depart- 
ments of  music,  and  presents  a  readable  collec- 
tion of  musical  news,  correspondence,  criticism, 
besides  four  pages  of  music,  in  the  form  of  chants, 
anthems,  glees,  &c. 


Our  Legislative  List  !  Music  is  surely 
bound  to  influence  the  destinies  of  this  great 
people.  She  has  actually  found  acceptance  at 
the  State  House  and  is  occupying  the  thoughts 
of  our  grave  legislatoi's.  For  yesterday,  to  our 
agreeable  surprise,  a  list  was  handed  us  of  about 
forty  names  of  Representative  and  Senatorial 
gentlemen,  ordering  the  "  Journal  of  Music  "  to 
be  sent  to  them  during  the  session.  We  hail  it 
as  a  sign  of  the  growing  consequence  of  Music, 
and  we  congratulate  our  politicians  on  the  intro- 
duction of  harmony  into  their  councils.  Verily 
we  are  beginning  to  learn  wisdom  of  the  old 
saying :  "  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  nation, 
and  you  may  make  its  laws." 


Musical  Intelligence. 

liocal. 

Tlie  Musical  Fund  Society  offers  us  to-night  a  nov- 
elty of  mark  in  the  first  Symphony  of  Eobeet  Schu- 
mann. We  shall  see  if  our  ears  confirm  the  report  of 
our  esteemed  Leipsic  correspondent  in  our  last.  Thei-e 
is  also  the  solid  and  wortliy  attraction  of  Caroline 
Lehmann's  voice,  who,  we  rejoice  to  learn,  is  sufficiently 
recovered  from  her  illness.  There  was  no  trouble  about 
seating  the  audience  last  time. 

We  are  requested  to  remind  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  be  members  of  the  Harvaed  Musical  Associa- 
tion, that  their  Annual  Supper  will  take  place  at  the 
Tremont  House,  on  Monday  Evening  next,  at  9  o'clock. 
The  business  meeting  is  at  7. 

Mr.  Dresel,  yielding  to  the  wisli  of  his  subscribers, 
who  would  secure  these  rich  feasts  ere  this  fresh  musical 
summer  sickens  into  its  dog-days,  has  concluded  to  give 
his  soiri5es  at  shorter  intervals  than  once  a  month.  See 
programme  of  the  next,  for  Monday  24th,  on  nest  page. 

Me.  Fry's  subscription  list  grows  apace,  and  already 
bears  many  of  our  first  names.  We  commend  to  all  a 
perusal  of  the  Syllabus  of  his  course  and  the  notices  of 
the  N.  w  York  press,  prefixed  to  the  subscription  books 
in  all  our  music  stores  and  hotels. 

lion.  Jonathan  Phillips  has  made  a  donation  of 
One  Thousand  Dollars  to  the  Boston  Music  Hall  Asso- 
ciation. 


TSew  Yarh. 

Alboni  in  Opera.  We  copy  from  the  Home  Journal's 
description  of  her  Figlia  del  Reggimenio : — 

"  After  the  opening  chorus  had  been  performed  in  a 
truly  execrable  manner,  and  tlie  frightened  marchioness 
had  been  happily  got  rid  of,  Signer  Rovere,  as  the  Ser- 
geant, came  upon  the  stage,  and  a  melodious  gwgle 
behind  the  scenes  announced  the  instant  coming  of 
Maria,  the  spoiled  child  of  fifteen  Inindred  fathers.  Slie 
came,  dressed  in  the  usual  red  skirt  with  black  stripes 
around  it,  a  dark-blue  jacket  witli  round  buttons,  an 
open  vest,  her  hair  behind  her  ears,  and  a  black,  low- 
crowned  hat  fluttering  with  red  ribbons.  It  was  a  dress 
which,  without  being  very  becoming  to  her  person,  par- 
tially concealed  its  most  conspicuous  misfortune.  She 
came  quickly  upon  the  stage,  took  off  her  hat  with  an 
air,  bowed,  brushed  up  her  hair,  and  advanced  with  a 
step  as  much  like  "tripping"  as  could  be  expected. 
When  she  began  to  sing,  we  were  struck  with  the  odd 
contrast  between  the  rich  solemnily  of  her  melodious 
tones,  and  the  energy  of  her  gesticulation.  As  we  before 
remarked,  it  was  as  though  Dr.  Hodges  should  play  a 
waltz  upon  the  organ  of  Trinity.  The  audience  evidently 
felt  the  incongruity,  and,  during  the  first  scene,  mani- 
fested little  enthusiasm.  But  liow  soon  their  coldness 
vanished !  The  kettle-drum  scene  was  an  unexpected 
tinumph.  She  drummed  in  a  style  that  would  pass  mus- 
ter in  a  French  barracks,  and  the  lively  scene  was  warmly 
encored.  The  first  great  moment,  however,  was  when 
Maria  was  taking  leave  of  the  regiment  to  enter  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  her  newly  discovered  rank.  There  was  no 
incongruity  then.  With  her  handkerchief  pressed  upon 
her  streaming  eyes,  her  old  friends  sorrowing  around  her, 
she  poured  tbrth  a  flood  of  melting  lamentation  that  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  any  that  heard  it.  All  the  re- 
sources of  her  wonderful  voice  were  displayed ;  and  her 
acting  was  worthy  of  her  voice.  Tlie  effect  cannot  be 
described.  Yet  a  greater  scene  than  this  was  to  come. 
The  second  act  reveals  the  some-time  Daughter  of  the 
Regiment  restored  to  the  rank  and  to  the  home  of  her 
ancestors.  The  inevitable  aunt  of  comic  opera  is  giving 
the  newly  found  heiress  the  equally  inevitable  music  les- 
son  We  can  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the  spirit 

and  fire  which  JIadame  Alboni  threw  into  its  representa- 
tion. How  charmingly  she  imitated — surpassing — while 
burlesquing,  the  lessons  of  the  aunt ! — then  crumpling  up, 
in  comic  disgxist,  the  music  of  the  piece,  and  throwing 
out  her  feet  in  boisterous  march  np  and  down  the  stage 
with  the  merry  sergeant,  filling  the  vast  and  crowded 
theatre  wnth  the  most  magnificent  and  stirring  music 
that  ever  flowed  from  the  tliroat  of  woman — rising  tri- 
umphantly above  the  crash  of  the  orchestra,  and  only 
lost  in  the  thunder  of  acclamation  which  burst  from 
every  part  of  the  theatre. 

Sig.  EoVERE  is  pronounced  on  all  hands  a  most 
ndrair  ifle  buffo,  and  all  praise  his  performance  of  the 
Sergeant.  The  orchesti-a,  too,  is  found  quite  satisfac- 
tory. 

On  Monday  Alboni  sang  in  La  Sonnavibula;  "and 
never  more  exquisitely  or  powerfully,"  s.ays  the  Tribune. 
"  We  do  not  undei-stand  how  they  have  called  her  inani- 
mate. We  do  not  know  a  singer  with  a  truer,  moi-e  vital, 
more  touching  power  of  expression.  Nor  is  she  at  all 
deficient  as  an  actress."  Sig.  Pellegrino,  who  made  his 
d(?but  as  Elvino,  is  set  down  as  "a  miserable  singer," — 
"  voice,  style,  bearing  not  tenth  rate." 

Sontag  in  Opera.  The  right  musical  Countess  has 
appeared  twice  in  the  "  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,"  on 
Monday  and  Wednesda}'',  the  same  nights  with  Alboni. 
We  glean  a  sentence  here  and  there  from  the  report  in 
the  Tribune, 

"  In  this  showy,  open-boxed  house  (Niblo's)  were  col- 
lected last  night  upward  of  two  thousand  people 

The  Overture  opened  well.  Some  forty-eight  instru- 
ments gave  an  unusual  sonorousness  and  variety  to  the 

composition Superlative  side-drumming  prophesied 

the  trade  of  war  to  come,  when  the  curtain  rose.  The 
revelation  of  the  soldiery  was  fair.  The  chorus  was  com- 
paratively strong,  well  dressed  and 'well  drilled 

Madame  Sontag  looked  remarkably  well.     Her  costume 

was  undeniably  excellent She  had  the  Corpo  di 

Bacco  air  about  her The  regimental  ditty  was  taken 

very  much  slower  by  Madame  Sontag  than  ordmary,  and 
in  a  very  pronounced  manner.  The  drum  scene  was 
properly  left  in  the  hands  of  the  drammer-boy,  for  it  is 
a  iTile  in  French  armies  that  the  vivandiere  distributes 
wine,  &c.,  to  the  troops  and  does  not  beat  the  drum;  a 
tradition  which  Madame  Sontag  has  observed  with  mili- 
tary precision Signer  Badiali  is  an  admirable  actor 

and  singer.     His  voice  is  potential,  and  his  *  making  up  ' 

thoroughly  in  keeping  with  his  bluff  accents Signer 

Pozzolini  did  not  sing  as  well  as  in  the  Purituni  at  Metro- 
politan Hall.  Colds  are  about,  and  he  may  have  his 
quota.  So  pure  a  tenor  does  not  bear  any  ordinary  short- 
coming without  Its  being  observed.  We  have  never  seen 
justice  done  to  the  beautiful  singing  and  voice  of  Signer 
Pozzolini.  Considering  the  rarity  of  tenors,  he  should 
be  handsomely  recognized.  In  the  music-practising,  the 
Daughter  was  full  of  genuine  frolic;  and  there  ensued  a 
rich  spray  of  fioriture,  that  would  have  made  old  Porpora 
rub  his  hands  with  glee.  There  was  a  stubborn  effort  at 
an  encore,    which    Madame    Sontag    quietly   resisted. 


There  are  some  scenes  which  do  not  bear  encores 

The  opera  passed  off  admirably  saving  the  anti-climax 
of  tlie  singing-polka  by  Alary,  which  was  thrown  in  as  a 
grand  final  air  hi  the  same  way  that  Balfe's  waltz  is  ap- 
pended to  Madame  Alboni's  version Great  praise  is 

due  to  the  care  bestowed  on  the  mounting  of  the  opera, 
the  accuracy  of  the  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  the  entire 
da.sh,  spirit  and  brilliancy  of  the  execution." 

England. 

MoNS.  JuLLiEN  seems  to  have  been  of  late  the  great 
topic  of  the  London  Musical  World,  if  not  of  the  musical 
world  of  London.  Indeed  his  praises  occupy  that  paper 
too  much,  to  permit  us  an  entire  faith  in  his  genuine 
artistic  management.  It  looks  like  a  determined  effort 
to  write  him  up  for  the  American  market.  They  do 
say  that  a  large  part  of  his  orchestra  of  a  hundred  con- 
sists of  men  of  straw,  the  mere  ripienisis,  cheaply  paid, 
therein  being  to  the  real  and  well  paid  artists  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  or  five  to  one.  How  that  may  be  we 
know  not;  it  certainly  is  not  so  stated  in  the  World, 
and  in  the  numerous  authorities,  whose  p^lff's  it  gathers 
up  from  week  to  week  into  its  columns.  The  Times 
says  that  the  vogue  of  these  popular  entertainments  was 
never  greater  tlian  during  the  series  just  closed.  Then 
as  to  catering  to  the  lighter  tastes  and  heels  of  the  mul- 
titudes, by  waltzes,  promenades,  &c.,  it  is  stated  that, 
although  he  began  so,  he  has  kept  gradually  infusing 
more  and  more  of  the  classic  element,  until  finally  he 
has  given  what  he  terras  a  "  Mendelssohn  Festival,"  the 
first  half  of  the  programme  being  devoted  exclusively 
to  that  composer's  works.    Says  the  Times : 

"  The  house  was  crammed,  and  the  promenade  and 
galleries,  if  possible,  were  more  inconveniently  packed 
than  on  ordinary  nights;  and  yet  the  crowd — a  vast 
number  of  whom  were  of  course  standing — listened  for 
two  hours  to  a  programme  wholly  devoted  to  that  kind 
of  music  which  has  been  sneered  at,  in  certain  quarters, 
as  tedious  and  "slow,"  and  listened,  moreover,  with  a 
closeness  of  attention  and  a  keen  perception  of  the 
beauties  that  would  have  reflected  no  discredit  on  the 
privileged  audiences  of  the  Philharmonic  and  Consei^a- 
ioire.  After  this,  whoever  can  refuse  to  believe  that  a 
healthy  taste  for  music  is  diffusing  itself  among  the  popu- 
lation must  be  unusually  hard  of  persuasion.  The  first 
part  of  the  selection  comprised  the  following  pieces ; — 

Symphony  in  A,  (No.  2) 1 

Kendo  Brillanfc,   Piano-forte.  ..  .M.    Alexandre 

Billet f-Mendelssolin. 

Concerto,  Violin. . .  .Mr.  II.  Cooper j 

Music  in  'A  Widsummer  Night's  Dream '  (entire)  J 

This  was  soon  followed  by  a  "  Beethoven  Festival,"  of 
which  it  is  said ; 

"  The  programme  was  more  than  usually''  long;  the 
first  part  devoted  entirely  to  Beethoven's  music,  com- 
prising two  symphonies  (the  Pastoral  and  the  C  minor), 
an  overture  (Leonora),  and  a  piece  for  piano-forte, 
orchestra,  and  chorus  (tlie  Fantasia  in  CV  Such  a  selec- 
tion proved  that  no  eoinproraise  was  meditated,  and  that 
M.  Jullien  addressed  himself  with  confidence  to  the  ama- 
teurs of  good  music  who  abound  in  the  metropolis.  The 
justness  of  his  anticipations  was  demonstrated  in  the 
enormous  crowd  that  flocked  to  the  theatre,  and  in  the 
undeviating  attention  paid  to  the  performance.  Both  the 
symphonies  were  given  entire,  with  the  '  repeats,'  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  guarantee  all  that  has  been  said  in 
favor  of  M.  Jullien's  orchestra.  The  choraiya??(nsia  was 
a  novelty  at  these  concerts.  It  is  one  of  the  most  poeti- 
cal of  Beethoven's  compositions.  Departing  entirely 
from  the  symphonic  form,  it  is  a  fantasia  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  and  may  be  pronounced,  "without  hesi- 
fation,  the  finest  ever  written.  The  idea  intended  to  be 
illustrated,  is  that  of  a  lady  extemporizing  on  the  piano- 
forte in  presence  of  a  numerous  company,  who,  at  first 
inattentive,  are  gradually  attracted  to  the  instrument, 
until  near  the  conclusion,  enchanted  by  the  performance, 
they  take  up  simultaneously  one  of  the  melodies  she  ha.s 
just  improvised,  and  sing  enthusiastically  the  praises  of 
music.  M.  Alexandre  Billet,  to  whom  the  piano-forte 
part  was  entrusted,  entei^ed  fully  into  the  poetical  mean- 
ing of  the  composer,  and  executed  the  whole  in  a  style 
which  left  no  room  for  criticism.  The  orchestra  was 
admirable,  and  the  chorus  much  better  than  usual.  The 
audience,  as  delighted  as  the  imaginary  audience  of 
Beethoven's  improvisatrice,  re-demanded  the  fantasia 
unanimously. 

His  final  concert,  Dec.  11,  is  described  with  enthusiasm. 
It  comprised  a  medley  of  quadriUes,  piano-pieces  by 
Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  the  song  of  the  Queen  of  the 
night,  from  the  Flauto  Magico,  by  Mile.  Anna  Zerr,  the 
Euryanlhe  overture,  part  of  a  syn  phonv,  and  extracts 
fromJulhen's  own  ope.n.  .And  soon,  we  suppose,  we 
may  expect  the  creator  and  king  of  "  Promenade  Con- 
certs," and  author  of  Pietro  il  Grande,  upon  our  shores. 
Whether  he  come  with  twenty  or  the  whole  hundred  of 
his  men,  he  will  find  it  not  altogether  easy  to  displace  the 
"  Germanians  "  in  the  great  and  small  musical  centres  of 
our  land. 
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Boston  Musical  Fund  Society. 

THE  patrons  of  the  BOSTON  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY 
are  respectfully  informed  that  the 

/nurtli  §xml  €mmi 

OF  THE  SIXTH  SERIES  WILL  BE  GIVEN  AT  THE 

NEW    MUSIC    HALL, 

On  SATURDAY  EVEHTING,  January  15, 

Eor  which,  occasion  they  have  secured  the  valuable  services  of 

M'LLE  CAROLINE  LEHMANN, 
Who  ■will  sing  several  popular  pieces. 

A  Grand  Symphony  by  R.  Schumann,  Op.  38,  will  be  per- 
formed for  the  first  time. 

The  Overtures  of  "  Jessonda,"  by  Spohr,  and  "  William 
Tell,"  by  Rossini,  will  also  be  performed  by  the  Orchestra. 

Single  Tickets,  at  50  cts.  may  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places 
and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  performance. 

Doors  open  at  6 — Concert  commences  at  7  o'clock. 

N.  B.  Ushers  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  Hall  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  Concert,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  seating  of  the 
audience.  Per  order, 

JOS.  N   PIERCE,  Sec'y. 

CHAMBERJDONCERT. 

Respectfully  inform  their  Subscribers  and  the  musical  public 
of  Boston,  that  their 

FIFTH    CONCERT 

Of  the  Series  of  Eight,  will  take  place 

On  Thursday  Evening,  January  20,  1853, 

AT  THE  MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

q;^  Among  the  pieces  presented  will  be  Mendelssohn's  2d 
Quintette,  and  Mozart's  4th  Quartette,  (repeated  by  request.) 

Tickets  50  cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
Doors  open  at  7  o'clock  j  Concert  to  commence  at  7>^  pre- 
cisely. 

THIRD    IffUSICAL    SOIIl]§E, 

WILL  TAKE  PLACE   ON 

MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  24,  1853, 
In  Me.  Johnson's  Music  Hall,  (in  the  New  Building  next 
south  of  Tremont  Temple,)  assisted  by 
MISS  CAROLINE  LEHMANN, 

WILLIAM  SCHULTZE,  and 

CARL  BDllGMANN. 


PROGRAMME. 

PART  I. 

1.  Grand  Sonata,  A  minor,  for  Piano  and  Violin,. .  .Beethoven. 

Adagio  Sostenuto.     Presto. 
Andante  con  Yariazioni. 
Finale,  Presto. 
Otto  Dresel  and  William  Schultze. 

2.  Ave  Maria  —  Song, Robert  Franz. 

Miss  Lehman  N. 

3.  Scenes  from  Childhood  :  Little  Pieces  for  Piano 
Solo, Schumann. 


1.  About  stfange  countries 

and  people. 

2.  Curious  Story. 

3.  «  Tag." 

4.  Child  beseeching, 
5-  Happiness  enough. 


I  6.  Important  occurrence. 

7.  Reverie. 

8.  Knight  of  the  Hobby-horse. 

9.  Child  falling  asleep. 

10.  "May,  dearest  May,   soon 
thou  art  here  again  1 " 

11    Hunting  Song. 

4.  Raufichender  Wald,  mein  Aufenthalt :  Song, Schubert. 

Miss  LEHMANN. 
PART   U. 

5.  Piano  Solos  •  Fugue,  C  minor, Bach. 

Berceuse, Chopin. 

Scherzo,  F  sharp  minor, Mendelssohn. 

6.  "  Es  grunet  ein  Nussbaum,"   Song, Schumann. 

Miss  Lehmann. 

7.  Second  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin,  and  'Cello, Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  energico  e  con  fuoco. 

Andante  espressivo. 

Scherzo. 

Finale. 
Otto  Dresel,  Wm.  Schdltze,  and  Carl  Bergmank. 
tCI?*The  Concert  will  begin  precisely  at  half  past  seven. 
Tickets,  ®1,  to  be  had  at  Reed's  and  Johnson's  Music  Stores. 

EXTRACTS    from   the    **  Rules    and    RegiUa- 
tions  of  tlie  BOSTON  MUSIC  HAI-Ii." 

1.  No  seat  of  any  kind  will  be  allowed  in  any  one  of  the 
aisles  or  passages  of  tbe  Hall,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever. 

2.  No  seat  in  the  building  shall  be  removed  from  one  place 
to  another,  nor  any  seat  be  carried  into  the  building  from 
without,  except  by  order  of  the  Superintendent. 

3.  No  person  shall  have  a  lighted  cigar  within  the  building. 

4.  No  person  shall  touch  the  gas  fixtures  in  any  part  of  the 
building,  except  by  order  of  the  Superintendent. 

8.  The  "  Ladies'  Room  "  is  exclusively  for  female  visitors  to 
the  Hall,  as  a  cloak-room,  dressing-room,  &c.,  and  gentleiiien 
are  not perTuitted  to  enter  this  room  at  any  time. 

12.  The  Superintendent  will  be  in  his  office  (entrance  from 
Winter  street)  to-receive  applications  for  the  use  of  the  Hail 
and  Lecture  room,  every  day,  (Sundays  excepted)  from  3  to  6 
P.M. 

13.  Persons  hereafter  hiring  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  Concerts  or  other  entertainments,  shall  be 
required  to  dispose  of  the  seats  by  their  mimbers^  unless,  on 
special  application  to  the  Committee  of  Directors,  this  regula- 
tion shall  be  dispensed  with. 

PubUshed,  per  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
iill  F.  L.  BATCHELDER,  Secretary. 


HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Association  will  be  held  on 
MONDAY  EVENING,  January  17th,  at  7  o'clock,  at  the 
Tremont  House. 

For  the  Directors, 
Jan..  3.    2t  F.  L.  BATCHELDER,  Sbc't. 

AVM.    HENRY    FRY'S 

COURSE   OF 

EIGHT    LECTURES    ON    MUSIC. 

THE  Subscriber,  Agent  for  Mr.  Fry,  respectfully  announces 
to  the  Citizens  of  Boston,  that  the  above  Course  of  Lec- 
tures, now  being  delivered  in  New  York,  will  be  repeated  at 
the  Music  Hall  in  this  City  during  February  and  March  next, 
provided  the  signatures  of  Subscribers  for  twelve  hundred 
tickets  be  immediately  obtained.  The  Musical  illustrations 
which  have  been  given  in  New  York  by 
Madame  ROSE  DE  VRIES, 
Siguora  PICO  VIETTI, 

Signors  VIETTI,  COI.ETTI,  and 
A  GRAND  ORCHESTRA  AND  CHORUS, 
will  be  given  in  this  city  by  the  same,  or  by  equally  distin- 
guished artists. 
Single  Tickets  for  the  Course,  $4.    Nightly  Tickets,  $1. 
[O^Subscription  lists  are  now  open  at  the  principal  Music 
Stores  and  Hotels^  where  the  Prospectus  can  also  be  obtained. 
[Cr'Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  secure  .seats  for  the  Course. 
u  14  2t  CHARLES  J.  DENE,  Agent. 

BEETHOVEN'S  ORATORIO  OP  ENGEDI,  or 
David  in  the  Wilderness,  known  as  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  is  this  day  published  in  a  neat,  convenient  form  for  the 
singer  or  concert-goer  by 

Geo.  F.  Reed  &>  Co.,  Fnblisliers, 

17  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

WE"W    MUSIC    BOOK. 

THE  PIANO  PORTE  :  A  complete  and  thorough 
Instruction  Book,  selected,  compiled,  and  arranged  prin- 
cipally from  the  works  of  Huntcn,  Bertini,  Czerny,  Herz,  &c., 
to  which  is  added  a  Collection  of  about  fifty  popular  Airs, 
Waltzes,  Polkas,  Quick-Steps,  Marches,  &c.,  with  and  without 
variations,  properly  arranged  and  fingered.  By  Manuel 
Fenollosa,  Professor  of  Music,  152  pages  ;  an  elegant  work. 
Price  ^1  50.  J.  P.  JEWETT  &  CO. 

iil3    3m.  17  &  19  Cornhill. 


JUST     PUBLISHED, 

HAYDN'S    THIRO    MASS   in    D.     Uniform  with 
"Ditson's  Edition  of  Mozart's,  Haydn's  and  Beethoven's 
Masses."'    Price  62  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Ditsou,  115  Washington  St. 

RIMBAtir.T'S   HANO  BOOK  for  the   PIANO 
PORTE.     The  above  work,  one  of  the  best  low  priced 
Instruction  Books  for  the  Piano,  has  just  been  published.     It 
is  a  popular  Manual  in  England,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  attain 
an  equal  popularity  here.    Price  50  cents 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washingto7i  St. 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

THE  STABAT  MATER,  toy  Rossini,  at  the  low 
price  of  75  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  I>itson,  115  Washing'on  St. 

J.  CHICKERING, 

PIANO   FOKTE    MANUFACTUKEK, 

379  TVasliiiigtoii    Street,   Bostoii. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 
TEACHERS    OF    MUSIC, 

17  Franlfliu   Place,   Soston. 

octSO  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 
TE  A.CHER     OF     MUSIC, 


Oct.  16, 


265  IVasliingtou  Street,  Boston. 


HEWS'    PATENT 

AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUPACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguislied  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  SI.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTUKER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

ITo.  314  '(Vasliiugtou  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

|0|j  i  JfMg  f  rk&g, 

EXECUTED  IN  THE  BEST  STILE  AT  THIS  OFFICE. 

E.   L.   BALCH, 91   SCHOOL    ST. 


finfliiisnn's  SUtistrntti  (1i)|iot  fmh, 

Already  issued^  to  which  other  Operas  will  be  added  as  soon  as 
published. 

Masantello, AVith  11  pieces  of  music. 

Norma, With  11  pieces. 

Il  Barbiere  di  SrviGLiA, With  11  pieces. 

Le  Prophete, With   9  pieces. 

La  Ceneeentola, With  10  pieces. 

Otello, With   8  pieces. 

Don  Pasquale, With    6  pieces. 

Linda  di  Chamoukix, With  10  pieces. 

Lucia  »i  Lammermuir, With  11  pieces. 

Don  Giovanni, With    9  pieces. 

Der  "Freischutz, With  10  pieces. 

La  Favorita, With    8  pieces. 

Medea, With  10  pieces. 

Semiramide, With   9  pieces. 

Ldcrezia  Borgia, With   9  pieces. 

Les  Huguenots, With  10  pieces. 

La  Sonnambula, With  10  pieces. 

La  Figlia  del  Reggimento, With  10  pieces. 

L'Elisire  D'Amore, With  10  pieces 

Ernani, With  10  pieces. 

IL  Prodigo, With  10  pieces. 

GusTAvos  III With    B  pieces 

Fra  Diavolo, With    8  pieces. 

AnratE, With  11  pieces. 

Romeo  and  Juliet, With   9  pieces. 

Roberto  il  Diavolo, With  10  pieces. 

[t;;7="  Davidson's  Illustrated  Oratorios"  are  also  published 

on  the  same  plan  as  the  Operas,  in  a  cheap  but  elegant  form. 

Handel's  Messiah,  in  a  form  at  once  portable,  readable,  and 

suitable  for  the  music-stand,  in  vocal  score,  arranged  by  Dr. 

Clark.    4to.  228  pages,  price  .1fl,75. 

Handel's  Samson,  in  same  style,  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Clark. 

188  pages.  Price  fl,50. 
Mozart's  Marriage  op  Figaro,  entire,  including  the  Recita- 
tive, with  the  original  Italian  Libretto,  and  an  English 
translation,  by  George  Soane.  4to.  185  pages,  only  $2,00. 
English  price  S2,50. 
Davidson's  Sixpenny  Elementary  Instruction  Books,  con- 
tain Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music,  a  Vocabulary  of  Musical 
Terms,  and  the  Art  of  Singing. 

DAYID  DAVIDSON,  Publisher  and  Agent, 

109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Q.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Boston  :— Lee  &  Walker,  Philadelphia : — 
Taylor  &  Maury,  Washington  :  Nash  &  Woodhouse,  Richmond. 
iilO  3m 

Oermania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

G.  SCHNAPPj  Leader, 
ul4  tf  364  Tremont  Street. 

J.    C.    WOODMAN, 

organist  and  conductor  of  music  at  central  chcroh, 

€m\}it  nf  linging,  :^^iann  /nrtE,  ^r., 

TSa.  36  Wan-ert  Street,  Boston. 

iil3    3m. 

H.   S.   CUTLER, 
Org^anist  at  tUe  Churcli  of  tlie  Advent. 

ADDRESS  — (Care  of  A.  N.  Johnson,)  Sfo.  90  Tremont 
Street,   Boston.  22  tf 

F.  F.  MtJLLER. 

DIKECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church;  ORGANIST  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &o.  &c.  &c. 

Inquire  of  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co.,  No.  17  Tremont   Row, 
Boston.  "7  tf 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR  OP  THE  PIANO -PORTE. 

ROOMS,  No.  1  Bulfinch,  corner  of  Court  Street.    Hours, 
from  12  to  2.    Letters  may  be  addressed  to  his  rooms,  or 
at  the  Revere  House.  25  tf 

N.   D.    COTTON, 

IMFOKTER  AND   PEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DEAWING  &  PAINTING  MATEEIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Roiv,  Boston. 

***    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

Pianos  and  Melodeons  to  Iiet. 

OLIVER  DITSON, 

Music  Dealer,  115  'WaslUngtoix  St.,  Boston, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphines, 
and  lleed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  lines.)  or  less,  first  insertion,     .    .  SO. 50 
"  "  "  each  additional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 100 

"  «  each  additional  insertion,      .    .      .50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longerj  a  dirt- 
count  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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SCHUMANN  AND  WAGNER. 

[H.  F.  CiioRLET  writes  as  follows  to  the  London 
AtlieniEum  of  the  impressions  he  has  recently  received  in 
Leipsic,  from  the  music  of  these  two  new  lights  of 
"  young  Germany."  We  copy  it  as  representing  (me  side 
of  a  question  which  now  so  divides  the  world  of  music 
abroad.  The  writer,  even  if  his  opinions  smack  of  strong 
prejudice,  is  earnest,  independent,  genuine  in  the  enter- 
tainment and  expression  of  them.  It  will  be  seen,  some  of 
his  strictures  bear  upon  the  symphony  performed  last 
Saturday  in  Boston.] 

Young  Germany  is  in  a  fever  which,  should  it 
last,  will  superinduce  an  epilepsy  fatal  to  the  life 
of  music.  As  yet,  however,  the  most  vehement 
upholders  of  the  new  school  are  not  altogether 
comfortable  in  their  faith.  They  meet,  protest 
with  all  manner  of  evasions — they  fly  to  the  an- 
cient resorts  of  weakness — they  set  up  the  most 
threadbare  screens  of  incompleteness.  It  is  won- 
derful, for  instance,  to  remark  how  long  a  perse- 
vering seeker  may  wait ;  how  far  he  may  wander 
before  he  is  admitted  to  be  capable  of  judging  of 
the  compositions  of  Dr.  Schumann.  He  has 
always  been  hearing  the  wrong  work.  Should  he 
find  quartets  (though  led  by  Herr  Ernst)  dull, 
monotonous,  in  idea  stale  and  trifling,  he  will  be 
referred  to  piano-forte  music.  Should  this  appear 
to  him  so  licentious  in  its  discords  and  suspensions 
that  half  a  dozen  false  notes  on  the  part  of  the 


player  would  be  of  small  consequence,  he  will  be 
requested  to  believe  in  some  unheard  lied,  more 
"  objective,"  as  the  jargon  of  the  day  runs.  Should 
he  meekly  suggest  that  the  best  of  good  Ueder 
could  hardly  establish  the  reputation  claimed  for 
the  new  master,  the  upholders  of  Dr.  Schumann 
will  take  a  last  refuge  in  symphonies  ;  especially 
in  a  Symphony  in  B  flat,  described  by  them  to  be 
a  master-work.  This  I  heard  at  Leipsic,  with  less 
than  little  satisfaction.  In  all  such  cases  of  dis- 
appointment there  is  an  answer  ready  stereotyped, 
and  thought  to  be  decisive.  The  listener  who 
cannot  be  charmed  is  sure  to  be  reminded  how 
the  great  works  of  Beethoven  were  misjudged  at 
the  outset  of  his  career.  But  the  examples  are 
not  parallel :  Beethoven's  works  were  for  a  while 
misunderstood,  I  venture  to  reply,  because  Bee- 
thoven was  novel.  The  works  of  Dr.  Schumann 
will  by  certain  hearers  be  forever  disliked,  because 
they  tell  us  nothing  that  we  have  not  known  be- 
fore, though  we  might  not  have  thought  it  worth 
listening  to.  To  change  the  metaphor — as  well, 
it  seems  to  me,  might  the  pentimenti  and  chips  of 
marble  hewn  off  the  block  and  flung  to  the  ground 
by  a  Buonarotti's  chisel,  if  picked  up  and  awk- 
wardly cemented  by  some  aspiring  stone-pateher, 
pass  for  an  original  figure,  because  the  amorphous 
idol  was  cracked,  flawed  and  stained — had  the 
nose  of  a  Silenus  above  the  lip  of  a  Hebe,  and 
arms  like  Rob  Roy's,  long  enough  to  reach  its 
knees — as  such  centos  of  common  phrases  and 
rejected  chords  be  accepted  for  creations  of  genius 
because  they  are  presented  with  a  courageous 
eccentricity  and  pretension. 

This  Symphony  in  B  flat,  by  Dr.  Schumann, 
for  instance,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  admire, 
is  not  difficult  to  follow.  The  leading  ideas, 
though  neither  large  nor  fresh,  are  sufficiently 
distinct.  The  principle  allegro  starts  with  a  bold 
phrase,  and  its  second  subject  is  simple,  but  neither 
are  of  special  interest;  and  though  the  listener 
may  recognize  occasional  ingenuity  of  treatment, 
he  must  screw  up  his-courage  to  abide  the  frequent 
wrench  of  modulations  and  discords  which  are 
little  short  of  surgical.  The  second  movement,  a 
largliello  in  E  flat,  triple  time,  has  a  flowing  but 
insipid  subject,  on  repetition  varied  by  rich  figura- 
tive accompaniments,  after  the  pattern  set  by 
Beethoven  in  his  grand  orchestral  adagios.  But 
whereas  lie  adorned,  Dr.  Schumann  oppresses  his 
theme.  The  effect  is  that  of  dullness  laid  upon 
dullness.  The  larghetlo  passes  off'  into  a  scherzo 
in  G  minor.  Here  the  composer  reveals  his 
individuality  more  clearly  than  in  the  former 
movements,  by  introducing  varieties  of  rhythm. 
To  succeed  in  satisfying  by  such  abrupt  al- 
ternations, requires  a  combination  of  sound 
taste  with  lively  imagination,  not  here  dispUiycd. 
Whereas  Beethoven  in  his  model-works  always 
observed  proportion,  harmony,  and  inter-depen- 
dence of  parts,  even  when  his  fancy  soared  the 
freest,  and  when  his  ideas  were  most  prodigally 
lavished.  Dr.  Schumann  seems  habitually  to  find 
any  change,  whatsoever,  admissible,  provided  it 
be  but  a  change.     Another  instance  of  this  oddity 


may  be  cited  in  the  rondo  to  his  Piano-forte  Con- 
certo in  A  minor ;  where  the  monotonous  limping 
of  the  second  subject,  in  place  of  piquing  the  ear, 
harasses  it  by  producing  an  effect  of  lameness 
which  retards  the  animation  of  the  movemeut. 
In  the  Symphony,  after  a  number  of  changes 
having  been  gone  through,  the  scherzo  comes  to  a 
drawling  pause,  which  is  a  surprise,  not  a  suspense, 
since  there  is  no  warning  or  preparation  for  the 
cessalion  of  the  movement  in  favor  of  any  other, 
nor  any  reason  why  several  more  trios  should  not 
have  been  added,  so  curiously  is  coherence  out- 
raged where  contrast  is  intended,  and  climax 
missed  in  search  of  sti-ange  excitement.  Lastly 
comes  the  finale,  which  has  a  busy  theme  ;  too 
small  in  its  intricacy  for  symphonic  treatment, — 
and  in  its  manner  not  more  winning  than  its  pre- 
decessors. Less  pleasurable  music,  in  short,  I 
have  rarely  made  acquaintance  with.  Were  Dr. 
Schumann's  fancies  of  the  freshest — were  his 
construction  felicitous — were  his  harmonies  really 
new, — they  would  be  heard  under  heavj'  disad- 
vantage owing  to  the  ungraciousness  of  his  instru- 
mentation ;  since,  though  he  must  be  said  to  treat 
his  orchestra  cleverly,  the  general  effect  is  heavi- 
ness without  pomp  and  harshness  v/ithout  brilliancy. 
Yet,  not  to  leave  a  single  means  untried,  our 
composer  does  not  scruple  to  introduce  the  tri- 
angle to  set  off  a  meagre  phrase  in  his  first  allegro, 
and  condescends  to  bring  back  the  theme  of  his 
rondo  by  a  flute  cadenza,  fit  enough  to  prepare 
the  public  for  its  favorite  dancer  in  her  most 
obtusely-angular  attitude,  but  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  music  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
fessed depth  of  thought  and  sincerity  of  purpose, 
we  are  rudely  required  to  dispense  with  ever}-- 
thing  like  beauty.  This,  however,  is  only  accord- 
ing to  the  use  and  custom.  The  mystagogue  who 
has  no  real  mysteries  to  promulgate  would  pres- 
ently lose  his  public,  did  he  not  keep  curiosity 
entertained'  by  exhibiting  some  of  the  charlatan's 
familiar  tricks. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  considerations  which 
have  occurred  to  me  on  making  further  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  the  composer  put  forth 
by  Young  Germany  as  superior  to  Mendelssohn  ; 
nay,  as  having  taken  up  composition  where  Bee- 
thoven left  it,  and  having  done  what  Beethoven  did 
not — because  he  could  not — do.  But  Dr.  Schu- 
mann is  as  clear  as  truth  and  as  charming  as 
grace  themselves,  if  he  be  measured  against  the 
opera  composer  who  has  been  set  up  by  Young 
Germany,  at  the  composer's  own  instigation,  as 
the  coming  man  of  the  stage  :  — I  mean,  of  course, 
Herr  Wagner.  Concerning  this  gentleman's 
arrogant  self-praise,  and  the  love  borne  him  by 
his  congregation,  the  Athcnwum  has  already 
spoken ;  antl  I  need  only  say,  without  qualifica- 
tion or  preface,  that  a"  hearing  of  his  "Tann- 
haiiser,"  at  Dresden,  confirmed  to  the  utmost 
every  impression  made  by  "  Lohengrin."  Such 
pleasure  as  that  opera  can  excite  is  not  musical, 
but  belongs  to  the  clioice  and  treatment  of  the 
Ici^end.  This  is  attractive  and  haunting,  because 
of  its  fantastic  romance,  in  spite  of  some  defects 
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in  stage  arrangement.  The  tale  of  Dame  Venus, 
the  pagan  demon  goddess,  who  held  her  court  in 
the  bowels  of  the  Thuringian  hills,  with  whom  a 
Minnesinger  sojourned  for  awhile,  and  the  fatal 
consequences  of  such  sojourn  had  already  served 
as  bases  for  one  of  Tieck's  most  charming 
Marchen;  and  Herr  Wagner  has  not  unskilfully 
interwoven  it  with  one  of  those  idyllic  contests 
for  the  palm  of  song  which  also  belong  to  the 
knightly  old  times.  There  is  a  thouglit,  too,  of 
great  beauty  in  the  last  scene ;  in  which,  having 
returned  to  the  Warlbu7-g,  where  his  temptress 
dwells,  and  narrowly  escaped  from  her  fatal  fasci- 
nations, the  Tannhaiiser  is  recalled  to  earthly  con- 
sciousness by  the  death-song  chanted  over  the 
bier  of  the  mortal  maiden  whose  heart  had  brok- 
en for  his  sake.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  must 
be  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  this  story  which 
can  enable  even  the  Gei-man  public  most  soaked 
in  transcendental  mysticism  to  endure  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  set  to  music  by  its  in- 
ventor. Herr  Wagner  hardly  practises  what  he 
preaches.  Resolute  on  destj-oying  all  stage  con- 
ventions, he  is  nevertheless  determined  on  mak- 
ing his  musical  dramas  please  by  every  stage 
accessory  and  trick.  The  German  managers 
speak  with  dismay  of  a  peremptory  pamphlet 
circulated  by  hira,  reproving  the  Dresden  theatre 
for  its  inefficient  and  parsimonious  execution  of 
the  "  Tannhaiiser,"  and  protesting  against  the 
performance  of  his  opera,  unless  it  be  dressed  out 
with  every  conceivable  luxury  for  the  eye. 
Being  his  own  librettist,  this  novel  philosopher  in 
search  of  truth  has  no  scruple  against  writing  his 
opera  book  in  rhymed  verse,  though  he  will  have 
neither  airs  nor  duets,  and  only  the  smallest 
number  of  concerted  pieces  possible.  Though 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  reduce  his  singei-s  to  mimes 
whenever  it  pleases  him,  Herr  Wagner  caters  his 
best  for  the  orchestra.  Now,  what  truth  is  there 
in  the  perpetual  noise  of  a  band,  if  literal  pre- 
sentation be  the  object  in  view?  Why  should 
not  the  orchestra  be  silent  throughout  a  whole 
scene — supposing  the  terror  or  pity  of  the  situa- 
tion to  require  it?  In  one  respect,  however, 
Herr  Wagner  is  consistent.  His  aversion  to  mel- 
ody is  equalled  by  his  poverty  in  the  article. 
Small  matter  whether  he  hides  from  motivi  or 
whether  motivi  hide  from  him,  there  are  only  two 
subjects  meriting  such  a  name  in  the  "  Tann- 
haiiser," these  being  the  themes  wrought  into  the 
overture.  For,  though  a  tolerably  brilliant 
March,  in  the  second  act,  sounds  a  marvel  of 
beauty  in  the  midst  of  such  a  wearisome  chaos  of 
spasmodic  sounds,  it  is  rhj'lhmical  rather  than 
melodious.  Yet,  if  ever  there  was  a  tale  claim- 
ing an  entirely  opposite  mode  of  treatment,  it  is 
this.  The  magic  Bower  of  Venus,  with  its 
nymphs,  bacchanals,  and  syrens  demanding  some- 
thing more  voluptuously  sweet  than  such  a  gro- 
tesque mixture  of  flute  and  cymbal  as  would  fitly 
serve  for  table-music  to  the  wicked  and  deformed 
old  fairy  Carabossa,  when  she  sits  down  to  dine 
on  her  cookery  sauced  with  poisons.  The  herd- 
boy's  song  on  the  rock  in  the  morning-scene 
trails  along  vapidly,  independent  of  the  pilgrim's 
hymn  witli  which  it  was  meant  to  be  combined. 
The  contest  of  minstrels  resembles  nothing  'so 
much  as  a  series  of  dreary  sermons  delivered  by 
several  men,  in  neither  recitative  nor  aria,  to  a 
harp  accompaniment.  Alas !  out  of  their  stupi- 
fying  preachment  there  is  not  to  be  extracted 
even  as  little  as  "  that  sweet  word  Mesopotamia," 
on  the  gain  of  which  the  old  woman  went  home 
satisfied  that  she  had  not  lost  her  time  at  church. 
The  final  stretto  after  their  tiresome  prosini'  was 
as  welcome  as  is  a  glimpse  of  daylight  to  men 
waking  from  a  night-mare,  merely  because  it  con- 
tains a  few  bars  of  climax  for  the  voices  which 
are  successively  introduced,  and  subsequently 
grouped  according  to  the  commonest  Italian  re- 
ceipt. How  low  must  the  opera  goer  be  brought 
when  he  can  think  of  Verdi  with  complacency 
and  longing!  —  in  the  last  act,  monologue  frantic 
succeeds  to  monologue  whining;  and  how  either 
can  be  learnt  by  the  singers  is  a  mystery. — 
But  conceding  that  "  Tannhaiiser"  is  to  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  recitative  opera  written  after 
the  leading  fashion  of  LuUi,  with  an  orchestra 
tenfold   stronger    than    Mile,   de    Montpensier's 
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marmiton  ever  dreamed  of,  it  is  a  failure,  if  tried 
by  its  own  rules.  The  recitative  is  bad  and  un- 
true ;  because  it  possesses  none  of  those  cadences 
ministering  repose  to  the  ear  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  recitation  of  vei-se,  and  which 
habitually  belong  to  the  parlance  of  every  civil- 
ized human  being.  Perpetual  strain,  perpetual 
emphasis,  perpetual  awkwardness  of  interval, — 
these  are  Herr  Wagner's  materials  for  that  true 
declamation  which  is  to  carry  out  with  improve- 
ments the  famous  canons  of  Gluck,  and  to  make 
of  music  that  utterly  unmusical  thing  in  which 
all  the  dilettanti  delight. 

Yet  more,  in  the  use  of  that  huge  convention- 
alism, the  orchestra — to  which  every  other  con- 
ventionalism is  to  be  sacrificed — Herr  Wagner 
does  not  seem  to  me  felicitous  in  "  Tannhaiiser." 
The  overture  pleased  me  more  when  I  heard  it 
given  by  Dr.  Liszt's  two  marvellous  hands  on  the 
piano  than  when  it  was  rendered  by  Herr  Rei- 
siger's  capital  and  sensitive  band.  There  is  a 
want  of  proportion  and  of  richness  in  the 
filling  up,  owing  to  which,  certain  of  the  effects 
meant  by  the  composer  to  be  among  his  strongest 
come  forth  but  feebly.  This  is  to  be  felt  in  his 
treatment  of  the  introduction,  and  yet  more 
strongly  in  the  coda,  where  a  whirling  and 
busy  figure  for  the  violins  (owing  to  ill  calculated 
sonority)  is  overborne  by  the  harsh  and  blatant 
brass  instruments,  in  place  of  being  wrought  up 
together  with  them  into  a  rich  and  well-balanced 
fortissimo.  Not  only  are  the  singers  throughout 
the  opera  tormented  as  concerns  their  intrinsic 
occupation,  but  the  acutest  tones  of  the  violin,  or 
the  group  of  sourest  flute  notes,  "axe,  employed 
high  above  the  male  voices,  without  the  latter 
being  indulged  with  due  support  from  beneath. 
After  the  sarcastic  and  arrogant  depreciation  of 
MM.  Meyerbeer  and  Berlioz  published  by  Herr 
Wagner,  the  world  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
him  something  far  more  rich,  brilliant,  and  pecu- 
liar in  his  instrumentation  than  they  have  re- 
ceived. But  the  discoveries  and  innovations 
made  by  his  betters  he  employs  in  the  uncouth 
fashion  of  a  school-boy ;  writing  audaciously  in 
proportion  as  his  real  knowledge  is  limited. 

Such  without  exaggeration  are  my  impressions 
of  "  Tannhaiiser," — a  work  not  to  be  endured  to 
the  end  without  melancholy  wonder  at  the  pains 
it  has  cost,  and  yet  more  painful  amazement  at 
its  being  found  admirable  by  recipients  from 
whom  a  truer  taste  might  have  been  expected. 
There  is  comfort,  however,  in  thinking  that  be- 
yond Herr  Wagner  in  his  peculiar  manner  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  go.  The  saturnal  of  licentious 
discord  must  have  here  reached  its  climax.  It  is 
true,  the  "  conventionalisms "  of  the  orchestra 
have  still  to  be  destroyed ;  —  only,  were  this  done, 
since  all  pretext  of  music  would  cease,  the  thing 
produced  would  no  longer  be  within  the  domain 
of  Art,  but  would  rather  come  under  the  care  of 
a  society  for  the  suppression  of  nuisances. 


Letter  from  New  York. 

OVK    FRIEND    TONWACKER — "  DISCIPLINE  "  —  MUSICAL 
SILHOUETTES  —  ALBONI   IN   OPERA. 

New  YoiiK,  January,  1853. 
My  dear  Dwight  : — In  this  great  whiriincr 
vortex  of  a  city  I  have  enjoyed  no  pleasanter 
hours  than  those  I  have  spent  in  our  friend  Ton- 
wacker's  studio.  I  call  his  room  a  studio,  for 
though  he  is  not  a  painter,  nor  sculptor,  nor  de- 
signer, he  is  an  artist  of  the  highest  grade,  and 
his  room  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  places  I  know. 
We  often  meet  with  painters  and  sculptors  who 
love  music.  Tonwacker  is  a  musical  artist,  who 
loves  pictures  and  statues,  and  all  forms  of  beauty. 
And  indeed  how  can  the  sister  arts  ever  be  sepa- 
rated ?  Yet  we  do  meet  with  strange  cases  of 
divorce.  Tonwacker's  room  is  a  little  temple  of 
taste  and  beauty.  Though  a  devoted  priest  at 
his  altar  of  a  grand  piano,  around  which  cluster 
piles  on  piles  of  the  music  of  the  best  masters  of 
present  and  bygone  days,  T.  adorns  his  sanctum 
with  the  choicest  engravings,  statues,  vases  and 


other  beautiful  things ;  so  that  you  feel  as  you 
recline  on  his  ottomans,  and  gaze  around,  a  sense 
of  completeness  in  these  arrangements  alone,  and 
hardly  ask  for  a  subtler,  deeper  beauty.  Yet 
you  have  it — and  it  flows  out  from  that  grand 
rosewood  altar  when  in  contact  with  the  magical 
finger-ends  of  him  who  ministers  before  it. 

Delicious  Sunday  mornings — better  than  going 
to  church — delicious  evenings,  those  —  when  I 
have  sat  there,  perhaps  with  a  sympathetic  friend 
or  two,  all  in  the  mood  of  it,  burying  myself  in  the 
cushions,  with  one  of  my  friend's  cigars  fresh 
lighted,  listening,  dreaming,  and  looking  around 
at  his  Claudes  and  Raphaels  and  Venuses.  But 
his  music  will  not  let  you  dream :  it  is  so  intense, 
it  is  so  impossible  not  to  be  all  ear  and  soul  while 
he  is  giving  you  such  fine  renderings  of  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Liszt, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  more — all  noble  strains 
that  make  you  sigh  that  they  are  so  fleeting  and 
you  cannot  stamp  them  on  your  brain  and  memory 
as  you  do  on  your  heart,  forever.  True,  deep-souled 
artist,  is  my  friend.  Nothing  but  the  best  con- 
tents him.  How  expressive,  how  splendid  is  his 
execution  !  How  the  room  vibrates  and  rings  as 
he  dashes  through  the  marvellous  intricacies  of 
the  music  !  Luxuriously  lounging  on  his  otto- 
mans and  slowly  puffing  the  aromatic  weed,  I  am 
in  a  little  Elysium  for  the  time.  My  eye  naturally 
seeks  some  picture  on  the  walls  in  correspondence 
with  the  music.  Delicious,  dreamy,  delicately 
sensuous  Chopin  begins,  and  I  am  floating  at  once 
in  the  luminous  distances  and  Arcadian  temples 
of  Claude.  Grand,  heroic,  melancholy  Bee- 
thoven leads  me  to  a  bronze  gladiator,  or  a  stormy 
waterfall  foaming  over  the  rocks — Mendelssohn, 
to  a  Madonna  and  child  of  Raphael — yet  all  in 
turn  lead  me  through  all  the  shades  of  feeling, 
changing  from  one  mood  to  another  with  magical 
modulation — and  I  can  fix  no  comparisons  or  cor- 
respondences between  music  and  picture ;  for  it 
is  the  privilege  and  glorj-  of  this  divine  Art  to 
present  an  epitome  of  the  ever  shifting  lights  and 
shades  that  play  incessantly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heart  and  imagination. 

What  select  and  private  seasons  of  worship 
these  are  of  Sunday  mornings  or  of  secular  eve- 
nings in  this  little  tabernacle  of  Art,  you,  my  dear 
editor  friend,  know  as  I  do.  We  have  met  there 
more  than  once. 

And  ah !  do  you  remember  that  evening  of 
thorny  and  bitter  disappointment,  w-hen  a  choice 
number  of  us  were  assembled  tliere,  some  to  play 
and  some  to  listen,  and  all  to  enjoy,  hungry  and 
thirsty  for  music — we  had  all  set  our  hearts  upon 
a  summer  night  of  ambrosia  and  nectar — and 
how  our  expectations  were  pitched  neck  and  heels 
out  of  window  by  the  messenger  from  the  room 
below,  from  the  gentleman  who  must  needs  be  ill 
of  a  nervous  fever  that  very  night  of  all  nights  in 
the  year,  and  the  grand  piano  must  not  be  touched 
the  whole  evening!  Our  friend  had  just  had  the 
instrument  newly  tuned,  and  had  run  over  a  little 
preliminary  flourish  on  the  keys,  like  a  grace 
before  meat.  The  wax  candles  were  blazing 
freshly  on  the  piano  and  on  the  tables — the  feast 
was  set,  the  guests  were  met,  or  dropping  in  one 
by  one — some  half  dozen  of  us — when  there  was 
a  tap  at  the  door — it  was  the  messenger — dark 
messenger  of  doom,  from  below — with  a  request 
that  Herr  Tonwacker  would  refrain  from  playing 
that  evening.  It  was  a  bucket  of  cold  water  on 
the  fire  of  our  hopes.     Never  shall  I  forget  the 
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sullen,  blank  despair  on  the  face  of  our  host. 
There  was  no  help  for  it.     Social  duties  must 
triumph  sometimes  over  private  inclinations,  and 
even  divine  Harmony  be  silenced.     There  was 
Dirk,   the   violinist ; .  there   was   Kaufmann,  the 
pianist ;  there  was  the  Bohadji,  and  you,  and  myself. 
All  dropped  in — all  nearly  dropped  down  when 
made  aware  of  the  dismal  fact.     There  was  no 
particular  use  in  swearing,  yet  some  of  us  swore 
inwardly.     I  am  sorry  for  human  nature,  but  there 
was  no  pity  for  the  poor  individual  below  with  the 
nervous  fever.     Why  must  heinterfrere  with  us  ? 
Why  couldn't  he  be  moved  to  another  room  ? 
Was  it  not  a  hotel,  and  had  not  our  host  a  right 
to  do  as  he  pleased  ?     It  was  the  first  time  such  a 
message  was  ever  sent  to  him.     And  we  stared 
blankly  at  each  other,  silently  chafing,  like  caged 
eagles.     It  was  clearly  a  case  of  "  Nothing  to  be 
done."     But  a  thought  strikes  our  host.     There 
was  a  house  he  knew,  very  near,  where  there  was 
a  grand  piano,  and  the  family  he  believed  were 
out  of  town.     We   might   adjourn   there.      He 
would  go  and  see.    He  went ;  he  returned ;  he 
shook  his  head.     No — the  family  were  still  there, 
with  visitors  besides.     Nothing  was  to  be  done 
but  sit  down,  gulping  in  our  grief,  and  (some  one 
said)  "  talk  scandal."     One  of  us  deliriously  mut- 
tered a  dim  suggestion  about  going  down  town  to 
a  certain  piano-warehouse  to  satisfy  our  thirst  for 
harmony — miserable  ghost  of  a  hope  !     It  only 
raised  a  ghastly  smile  on  our  faces.     So  we  sat 
down  and  sought  in  social  talk  to  find  a  vent  for 
our  feelings,  which  more  than  once  overflowed  in 
noisy  manifestation ;  and  I  fear  the  sick  gentle- 
man reposed  very   little   after    all — for   though 
silence  is  "  golden  and  divine,"  we  were  not  her 
worshippers  that  night.     We  swallowed  our  wrath, 
but  we  were  wicked  boys  still,  and  felt  it  hard 
that  the  river  of  our  spirits  should  be  dammed, 
however  we  might  apply  the  process   to   other 
things.     If  you  rub  a  cat's  back  the  wrong  way, 
there  will  be  sparks.     We  were  rubbed  the  wrong 
way  that  night,  and  the  unpleasant  friction  was 
the  occasion  of  many  brilliant  sparkles  of  wit  and 
merriment,  spite  of  our  griefs.     Still,  I  remember 
that  evening  as  a  mysterious  ordination  of  Provi- 
dence.    "  They  call  this  discipline  !"  faintly  mur- 
mured our  epicurean  Bohadji.     We  pocketed  our 
disappointment,  and  I  felt  as  if  it  was  one  of  the 
miniature  pocket-editions  of  the  great  Riddle  of 
Destiny. 

Slighter  interruptions  to  the  flow  of  soul,  in  our 
friend's  room,  sometimes  occur.  The  other  morn- 
ing Mr.  Microcosm  stopped  in  after  church,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  the  performance,  threw  ofi" 
little  snapping  sparks  of  criticism  on  the  distin- 
guished singers  he  had  heard  abroad.  They  were 
like  flint  pebbles  thrown  into  the  flowing  water — 
we  turned  from  gazing  on  the  beauty  of  the 
glassy  river,  and  looked  to  see  who  threw  the 
stones.  They  succeeded  in  attracting  a  little 
notice  to  himself,  Mr.  M.,  and  showed  him  to  be  a 
man  of  experience,  a  savant  among  the  singing 
stars  of  Europe.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Toozy- 
moozy,  who  looked  delighted  with  everything  that 
Tonwacker  played,  sometimes  murmuring  his  ap- 
probation aloud,  and  looking  around  at  the  com- 
pany. If  Mr.  Microcosm  knew  much,  he  certainly 
could  feel,  and  determined  to  let  all  know,  by 
smiles  and  nods  and  bravos,  how  his  susceptible 
heart  was  stirred  within  him.  And  there  was 
Angelo,  who  said  less,  but  felt  and  knew  more  than 
he  uttered.    It  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  with  him 


and  to  meet  his  eye  at  some  delicious  passage. 
There  needs  very  few  words  after  good  music. 
"  11  vera  omaggio  alia  musica  sta  in  silenzio"  say 
the  Italians. 

Speaking  of  the  Italians,  I  heard  the  other 
night  our  magniiicent  Alboni  in  the  Sonnambula. 
How  well  she  adorns  this  familiar  old  favorite  ! 
She  poured  herself  out  in  those  delicious  melo- 
dies, showing  us  all  the  heights  and  depths,  all  the 
richness,  variety  and  cultivation  of  her  matchless 
voice.  There  is  no  efibrt  in  her  singing,  and  it 
seems  to  come  as  easily  as  talking.  It  is  truly  the 
"  bird's  warble."  Her  performance  o£  Amina 
quite  satisfies  the  sense.  But  how  miserably  she 
is  supported  !  Signor  Pellegrini,  the  new  tenor, 
so  far  from  supporting  any  one  will  hardly  himself 
be  supported.  It  will  not  do  for  him  to  sing  on 
the  same  stage  with  Alboni.  Barili  sang  "  Vi 
ravviso  "  badly  enough.  His  notes  were  often  so 
false  and  uncertain  that  it  was  positive  pain  to 
listen.  The  rest  of  the  company  chirped  and 
twittered  like  so  many  sparrows.  The  choruses, 
however,  were  pretty  fairly  done. 

But  now  I  must  say  addio  ■'  Some  time  I  may 
send  you  another  letter — that  is  if  I  find  anything 
to  say  and  any  time  to  say  it.         Yours,         x. 


Puritan  Dread  of  Instrumental  Music. 

The  Portlani  Eclectic  has  the  following  cu- 
rious reminiscences.  The  first  is  from  a  corres- 
pondent. 

In  the  year  1720,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years  ago,  in  a  discourse  entitled  "  The  Joyful 
Sound,  reaching  to  both  the  Indias,"  the  E,ev. 
Cotton  Mather  thus  speaks  of  the  use  of  instru- 
ments in  the  praise  of  God  : 

"  The  Sound  of  the  Silver  Trumpets  which 
entertained  the  Ancient  Israelites,  in  and  for 
their  solemn  assemblies,  was  no  less  Typical  than 
Musical.  In  these  days  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  have  the  substance  of  the  Instrumental  Musick, 
which  was  of  old  used  in  the  Worship  of  God ; 
the  Shadow  is  vanished  away.  The  Shadow  was 
of  old  confined  unto  the  Temple ;  but  the  Sub- 
stance we  have  now  in  every  Synagogue.  The 
usage  of  Instrumental  Musick  in  our  Pubhc  Wor- 
ship of  God,  hath  been  long  since  disrelished 
among  His  Faithful  People.  Justin  Martyr  long 
aiTO  exploded  it.  Yea,  Aquinas  himself,  as  late 
as  less  than  Five  hundred  Years  ago,  decried  it. 
Indeed  it  was  one  of  the  Last  Things  which  the 
Man  of  Sin  introduced,  in  the  Worship  of  our 
Saviour,  which  he  had  already  filled  with  a 
Multitude  of  Superstitions.  We  will  then  for  the 
present  look  on  the  Jewish  Trumpets,  and  Organs 
too,  as  a  part  of  the  Abrogated  Pedagogy." 

This  extract  is  precisely  as  it  was  printed  at  the 
time  of  its  delivery.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
the  change  in  the  notions  of  the  appropriateness 
of  church  music  which  a  century  and  a  quarter 
has  produced  upon  the  minds  of  "  His  Faithful 
People."  Now  the  Organ  seems  to  furnish  a 
large  part  of  the  foundation  upon  which  to  raise 
the  structure  of  church  pride. 

Apropos  to  which,  the  editor  relates  an  anec- 
dote of 

Wooden  Singing. — Our  correspondent's  arti- 
cle on  another  page  reminds  us  of  the  pertinacity 
with  which  an  old  divine  of  our  acquaintance 
resisted  the  introduction  of  instrumental  aid  in 
the  praises  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  "  young  people,"  desiring  to  improve  their 
music,  had  brought  into  church  a  viol  and  flute, 
or  some  other  wuid  instrument,  although  aware  of 
the  old  minister's  dislike  to  "  wooden  singing," 
which  he  classed  with  "paper  preaching,"  as 
entirely  destitute  of  the  spirituality  becoming  the 
house  of  God.  When  he  saw  the  offending  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  the  performers,  he 
refused  to  read  his  hymn  as  usual,  and  proceeded 


to  do  his  own  singing  without  the  assistance  of  the 
choir. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  the  instruments  were 
brought  in  and  concealed  until  the  hymn  was  read. 
They  were  then  brought  out  and  the  singing 
commenced,  blowing  and  scraping  included.  But 
the  triumph  of  the  orchestra  was  short.  Near 
the  close  of  the  first  stanza,  the  parson,  not  being 
able  to  restrain  his  holy  indignation  longer,  said 
to  the  choir  with  a  very  decided  aspect  and  tone — 
One  verse  ! 


A  letter  from  Trieste,  in  the  Breslau  news- 
paper, states :  "  Among  the  remarkable  sights  in 
our  town  must  be  recorded  the  appearance  of  the 
celebrated  composer  Rossini,  who  has  purchased 
property  here  with  a  fortune  of  2,000,000  francs. 
Rossini  is  a  great  amateur  of  fishing,  and  may  be 
seen  every  day,  as  he  puts  out  to  sea  in  his  ele- 
gant and  commodious  gondel,  to  entrap  with  net 
and  hook  the  brisk  inhabitants  of  the  deep ;  but 
it  is  far  more  comical  to  see  the  corpulent  old 
maestro,  girt  with  a  white  apron,  sitting  as  a 
salesman  in  the  market,  where  lie  himself  turns 
his  booty  into  money ;  for  he  is  no  less  a  mercan- 
tile than  a  musical  genius." 


From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  KeTiew,  for  Jan.  1845. 

Music  ia  Germany  and  Belgium. 

(Continued  ) 

Spohr  and  Mendelssohn  are,  in  England,  the 
only  acknowledged  representatives  of  German 
art,  while  their  country,  truly  viewed,  is  actually 
an  ant-hill  of  musical  labor.  Performers  no 
longer  wait  to  have  compositions  written  for  them, 
but  compose  for  themselves,  and  the  capacity  to 
execute  this  task  respectably  is  almost  as  common 
as  the  talent  of  the  solo  player.  The  numerous 
specific  distinctions  in  the  old-fashioned  generic 
term  musician  are  thus  abolished,  and  to  be  in 
modern  times  an  artist  on  the  violin,  piano,  or 
any  other  instrument,  includes,  at  least,  such  a 
knowledge  of  composition  as  a  man  may  require 
to  exhibit  himself,  and  more  particularly  to  dis- 
pose favorably  in  his  concerto  of  the  rarest  feats 
which  he  may  have  mastered  in  his  private  prac- 
tice. By  this  prudent  economy  nothing  is  lost  to 
the  player,  however  his  composition  may  sufier 
in  point  of  connection,  unity,  and  true  inspira- 
tion. The  music  shops  of  Leipsic,  Frankfort, 
and  Berlin,  teem  with  these  "  occasional "  com- 
positions, fantasias,  &c.,  the  productions  of  vir- 
tuosi for  themselves,  which  having  performed  with 
"unbounded  applause,"  they  connnit  to  paper 
and  print  during  the  first  ebullition  of  popular 
astonishment.  These  things,  evanescent  as  the 
spring  fashions,  are  highly  characteristic  of  mod- 
ern Germany,  where  no  one  is  too  poor  to  pub- 
lish, or  so  unhappy  as  not  to  find  a  publisher. 
The  last  century  was  one  of  manuscripts,  of 
which  some  memorable  specimens  have  struggled 
into  light — the  present  one,  notwithstanding  its 
luxuriance  of  paper  and  print,  seems  to  address 
itself  principally  to  a  posterity  of  trunk-makers 
and  cheese-mongers. 

[Here  follows  a  notice  of  instranieiital  composers  of 
the  second  rank,  and  of  Gade,  which  we  have  already 
copied  in  our  notice  of  the  Second  "  Germania"  concert. 
See  Journal,  Vol.  II.  No.  11.] 

A¥e  can  do  little  more  than  indicate  the  state 
of  instrumental  solo  composition,  such  an  enor- 
mous troop  of  artists  and  adventurers  at  preseut 
occupy  that  profitable  field.  The  piano-forte  is  m 
an  anomalous  st;ite :  —  with  a  mechanism  brought 
to  such  perfection  as  should  render  it  one  of  the 
most  deliohtfiil  of  instruments,  it  is  but  too  fre- 
quently cmiployed  in  public  to  delight  gaping 
curiosity  by  '  a  low  species  of  harlequinade  in 
which  music  has  no  share. 

We  can  sympathize  with  the  enthusiasm  which 
may  naturally  arise  on  seeing  the  akuost  invinci- 
ble difticulties  of  the  mccliamsm  ot  the  piano- 
forte thoroughly  mastered ;  but  this  sensation  is 
transient,  the  spell  of  surprise  is  at  length  broken 
by  the  mere  congregation  of  the  wizards,  and, 
without  music  to  faU"  back  upon,  how  poor  the 
chance  of  a  permanent  reputation  !     The  Liszta 
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the  Thalbergs,  the  Dbhlers,  the  Meyers,  et  hoc 
genus  ovine,  what  is  their  reputation  as  musicians 
— as  composers'?  Nothing — they  have  absolute- 
ly produced  nothing  but  the  pompous  and  im- 
posing inanities  which  form  their  private  exer- 
cises. The  profit,  which  any  one  may  fairly 
calculate  upon  who  has  accomplished  the  art  of 
making  the  public  stare,  oiFers  a  great  bait  to 
cupidity,  and  life,  shifting  the  scene  from  town  to 
town,  sweeping  in  the  procee  ds  of  performances, 
and  amid  the  perpetual  jollity  of  new  acquaint- 
ance, may  have  its  charms.  But  the  poet  musi- 
cian, without  quitting  the  solitude  and  stillness  of 
his  chamber,  we  must  not  forget,  has  entertained 
still  greater  audiences.  And  how  much  more 
nobly,  let  Hummel  bear  witness,  whose  delight- 
ful church  and  chamber  music  have  associated, 
with  the  sylvan  retirement  of  Weimar,  feelings 
as  strong  as  any  that  Goethe  or  Schiller  have 
connected  with  it  in  poetry.  We  mention  this 
master,  whose  solid  works  are  before  the  public 
of  Europe,  the  rather  because  his  appointment  is 
now  possessed  by  Liszt,  a  man  who  has  produced 
nothing;  for  which  degeneracy  how  he  will  an- 
swer to  his  patrons,  or  to  the  "inexorable  judge 
within,"  is  more  than  we  can  tell.  Liszt  made 
Kapellmeister  at  Weimar,  and  Dreyschock  at 
Darmstadt,  may  encourage  ingenuous  youth  to 
practise  the  scales  and  emulate  the  Tarentella 
furiosa  and  Galope  Chromatlque — hardly  to  un- 
dergo the  severer  ordeal  of  contrapuntal  study. 
But  though  a  new  Hexen-meister  of  this  bad 
school,  a  Dane  named  Willmers,  has  appeared, 
again  out-Heroding  Herod,  we  trust  that  it  is 
nodding  to  its  fall.  A  strong  party,  supported  by 
all  the  good  taste  of  the  country,  has  declared  in 
favor  of  the  classical  in  form  and  style,  and  en- 
deavored to  rescue  the  genius  and  character  of 
the  piano-forte  from  the  eccentric  usage  which 
threatens  to  overwhelm  them.  Sonatas  of  the 
old  solid  construction  are  welcome  revivals  at  th ; 
present  day,  not  only  from  Spohr,  Mendelssohn, 
and  Thalberg,  but  from  younger  pens  desirous  to 
identify  themselves  with  music  at  any  rate,  even 
should  the  wish  rather  than  the  accomplishment 
be  discerned.  This  is  a  hopeful  symptom  in  the 
music  of  Young  Germany ;  another  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  this  age  of  restoration  and  con- 
servatism is  the  passionate  recognition  of  the 
merits  of  the  old  masters.  Mortier  de  Fontaine, 
a  pianist  of  celebrity,  has  not  only  performed  in 
public  several  of  Handel's  concertos  for  keyed 
instruments,  but  has  found  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  publish  them.  Then,  again,  we  now 
possess,  for  the  first  time,  collected  into  one 
uniform  edition,  in  ten  volumes,  beautifully  print- 
ed, and  as  carefully  edited  by  Czerny,  the  whole 
of  the  piano-forte  or  Clavier  works  of  J.  S.  Bach, 
among  which  are  several  most  exquisite  fugues 
never  yet  published.  A  work  repeatedly  com- 
menced by  various  continental  houses,  and  as 
often  laid  aside  through  distrust  of  public  en- 
couragement; a  work  the  essence  of  which  is 
abstract  and  remote,  and  whose  beauties  are  ideal 
and  profound,  is  a  testimony  to  the  progress  of 
the  actual  musical  world  not  easily  confuted. 
How  delightful  to  the  musician  to  be  enabled  to 
drink  at  the  same  Helicon  which  nourished  the 
infant  genius  of  Mendelssohn  !  While  we  listen 
to  the  remains  of  this  immortal  master,  proved 
by  his  chromatic  fantasia,  the  undoubted  founder 
of  the  modern  school,  for  the  modulation  therein 
exhibited,  and  that  of  Beethoven  seems  ab- 
solutely coeval,  we  can  scarcely  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  public,  eager  for  waltzes  or  trifles 
of  mere  ostentation,  ambitious  of  difficulty  for  its 
own  vain  display — still  less  in  that  of  artists  will- 
ing to  pander  to  them. 

[To  be  continued.] 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   No.  XIV. 

New  York,  Jan.  16.  Turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
volume  of  the  Leipsio  SignaU,  the  following  passage  from 
a  letter  dated  Utrecht,  March  19,  1848,  caught  my  eye, 
and  seems  to  be  worth  translation. 

"  Two  years  siuce  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
young  pianist,  Alfred  Jaell.    He  has  just  returned  to 


us,  and  appeared  in  the  fourth  City  Concert  in  the  G 
minor  Concerto  of  Mendelssohn,  the  Fantasie  sur  hi  Son- 
navihula  of  Thalberg,  a  Study  by  Carl  Mayer,  and  La 
Pompa  di  Festa  of  Willmers.  His  playing  is  now  hardly 
to  be  recognized,  for  he  has  most  completely  overcome 
his  former  faults,  and  has  reached  a  very  high  point  of 
perfection — such,  indeed,  as  to  raise  the  astonishment  of 
all  his  hearers.  At  the  present  time  this  youth  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  greatest  piano-forte  virtuosos  of  our 
times,  which  is  saying  not  a  little,  when  we  consider  how 
many  great  performers  we  now  have.  Herr  Jaell  was 
called  out,  and  gave  in  return  a  Fantasie  "  lo  vival"  a 
posthumous  work  of  von  Weichern,  a  former  pupil  of 
Friedrich  Schneider,  which  called  forth  renewed  applause 
and  '  bravos.' " 

Jan.   16,   Sunday,   3  P.  M.     A  military  company   is 

marching  up  Broadway,  from  a  funeral,  to  the  music  of 

a  drum  and  fife,  playing  an  old  familiar  muster-field  air, 

I  believe  the  '  White  Cockade.'     Good  Sunday  music ! 

Jan.  17.    Positive,  comparative  and  superlative: 

Good. — A  city  paper  says  of  Alboni  in  '  Sonnambula,' 

"  When  Alboni  sang  '  Ah  !  Non  Credea,"  the  applause 
was  vehement ;  but  '  Non  Flu  Mesta '  was  the  gem  which 
bore  the  palm  of  an  encore." 

Better. — Another  paper  says : 

"  On  Monday  she  (Alboni)  appears  in  '  Norma,'  as 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  at  the  Broadway." 

Best. — A  third  has  the  following : 

"  Metropolitan. — Mad.  Alboni,  at  the  request  of  num- 
bers of  her  admirers,  will  give  a  grand  sacred  oratorio,  at 
the  above  hall,  this  evening.  The  principal  musical  gems 
selected  are  the  '  Stabal  Slater,'  Prayer  from  '  Hoses  in 
Egypt,'  and  '  Cujos  Animam.'  " 

Hugely  pleased  last  evening  with  the  programme  of  the 
"  world-renowned  "  Alboni's  "  Grand  Oratorio  of  Sacred 
Music " — not  by  the  usual  typographical  errors  alone, 
but  by  some  of  the  parts  as  given.    For  instance : — 
Recitative  and  Chorus,  "  Facut  Ardeat." 
Quatour,  "  Finnati  Vulnerati."  (Wounded  Fishes?) 
Cavatina  and  Solo,  "  Facut  Portem." 
Quatour,  (a  sole  Voci)  "  Quando  Capus  Morietur." 

Was  nearly  as  much  delighted  with  the 

Grand  Overture  of  "  Stabat  Mater,"  by  Mercadante, 
Full  Orchestra. 

Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  insinuate  that  Mercadante 
did  not  compose  this  magnificent  overture — but  really  it 
seemed  throughout  as  if  it  could  only  have  flowed  from 
the  inexhaustible  genius  of  the  Music  Director  himself — 
our  Paganini !  As  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Merca- 
dante would  compile  a  "  Grand  Overture  of  Stabat  Mater'' 
from  the  themes  and  airs  of  Rossini's  work,  tacked  and 
stitched  together  any  way,  the  familiar  strains  of  the 
Injlammatus,  the  Quis  est  homo,  the  Cujus  animam,  the 
violoncello  opening,  &c.  &c.  occurring  in  it,  only  prove 
that  the  deep  religious  feelings  of  Signor  Saverio  Merca- 
dante, and  Signor  Giacomo  Rossini,  when  roused  by  tlie 
sad  poetry  of  the  Stabat  Mater,  found  vent  in  strains 
note  for  note  the  same,  so  far  as  possible — when  one  was 
manufacturing  an  overture,  and  the  other  composing 
music  to  the  words !     Vivat  Signor  Mercadante ! 

N.  B.    The  Overture  was  applauded — some. 

N.  B.  No.  2.  Curious,  is  it  not,  that  the  same  per- 
formers, under  one  leader,  give  us  light  and  shade  beau- 
tifully, rmder  another,  play  right  square  through,  as 
though  there  were  no  such  thing.  The  horn-playing 
was  the  best  I  ever  heard  iu  America. 


A  correspondent  tells  us  that  Handel's  "  Mes- 
siah "  was  first  performed  in  Boston,  at  King's 
Cha,])e\,  Ji/ti/-seven  years  ago.  Mr.  Selby,  a  Lon- 
doner, was  the  organist.  It  is  probably  well 
known  that  the  organ,  still  used  in  this  church 
(now  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody's)  was  selected  by  Han- 
del a  year  or  two  more  than  a  century  ago.  Its 
diapasons  are  still  of  the  richest  and  sweetest 
known. 


Addison  tells  us  in  his  Spectator,  (140  years 
ago,)  that  Handel  was  called  the  "  Son  of  Ap- 
pollo,"  the  "  Orpheus  of  the  age,"  when  he  com- 
posed in  a  fortnight  his  opera,  Rinaldo." 


The  catalogue  of  the  music  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum fills  sixty-secen  folio  volumes. 
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Concerts  of  the  Past  Week. 

Alfred  Jaell  is  now,  we  suppose,  generally 
acknowledged  the  foremost  pianist  who  has  visited 
this  country.  Evident  to  any  one,  who  once 
hears  him  play,  in  whatever  music,  is  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  touch,  the  liquid  purity  and  smooth- 
ness and  consummate  finish  of  his  passages,  the 
well-conceived,  clear,  elegant  rendering  of  the 
whole  piece,  with  just  regard  to  light  and  shade 
and  fair  proportion,  and  full  bringing  out  of 
every  point,  and  above  all,  the  happy  gertainty 
and  ease  with  which  he  does  it.  But  one  must 
know  him,  as  Boston  audiences  have  now  had 
such  frequent  opportunities  to  know  him,  through- 
out the  widest  range  of  music,  of  all  styles  and 
authors,  old  and  new,  to  feel  wherein  he  is  most 
wonderful.  He  is  master  of  most  that  has  become 
classical,  from  Bach  and  Beethoven,  to  Mendels- 
sohn and  Chopin,  and  of  all  the  bewildering 
brilliancies  of  the  Thalbergs,  Liszts,  Littolfs,  Will- 
merses,  and  all  the  minor  would-be  Titans  that  try 
to  take  the  Olympian  heights  by  storm,  piling  up 
Ossa  upon  Pelion  of  new  and  frightful  finger 
tasks.  JSTo  matter  how  terrifically  swift  and  tor- 
tuous and  crowded  the  fantasia,  or  how  learned, 
closely  written,  fraught  with  meaning  the  sonata, 
ti'io,  or  concerto,  he  performs  it,  so  that  not  a  note 
or  expressive  feature  of  the  work  is  lost  or  marred, 
as  if  it  were  mere  child's  play  to  him,  and  as  if 
he  never  knew  or  dreamed  of  knowing  any  dif- 
ficulties. 

He  certainly  possesses  the  genius  of  execution. 
It  is  not  any  possible  method  or  amount  of  prac- 
tice that  could  place  another  by  his  side,  unless 
equally  gifted.  We  have  almost  thought  he 
played  with  too  much  ease.  He  revels  in  these 
exercises  of  ready  reading,  facile  rendering  and 
retentive  memory.  There  is  some  analogy  be- 
tween his  playing  and  Alboni's  singing.  The 
power  comes  to  him  as  it  were  without  prayer  or 
study,  or  the  inward  soul-struggles  of  the  serious 
artist.  Better  artists  we  have  perhaps  known, 
in  the  larger  senses  of  the  term,  but  never  a 
batter  pianist.  Jaell  has  not  always  been  true  to 
the  mission  required  of  such  rare  powers ;  he  has 
been  prone  to  forget  himself  in  the  gay  sunshine 
of  applause ;  he  has  been  too  willing  to  play 
trivial  things,  as  if  the  piano  were  a  plaything 
and  his  debt  chiefly  to  the  younger  and  more 
thoughtless  portion  of  his  audience.  Perhaps  this 
was  but  in  the  smallest  part  his  fault ;  older 
artists  (with  how  few  exceptions  1)  have  set  him 
the  example ;  aud  the  public  is  at  fault  for  lis- 
tening too  approvingly,  and  indirectly  seeming  to 
demand,  the  music  which  but  tickles  idle  senses. 
Jaell  having  the  power  to  make  true  audiences, 
has  been  too  complaisant  in  letting  audiences  make 
him.  Yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  has  always 
met  a  serious  challenge  manfully  and  shown  that 
he  could  "  face  the  music  "  set  before  him  by  the 
most  exacting  classicist.  And  it  is  due  to  him  to 
own,  that  in  the  two  winters  he  has  spent  in  Bos- 
ton, he  has  interpreted  to  us  a  pretty  long  list  of 
compositions  of  the  nobler  mastei-s.  With  Jaell 
there  are  identified  in  our  memory  two  Concertos 
of  Mendelssohn  and  one  of  Beethoven,  (which  is 
thrice  as  much  of  that  kind  of  music  as  we  have 
heard  from  any  other)  ;  two  or  three  trios  each  of 
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the  same  masters  ;  many  works  of  Chopin,  &e.,  &e. 
And  finally  at  this  grand  concert,  on  the  11th, 
which  it  is  our  pleasant  duty  now  to  chronicle,  he 
has  introduced  us  to  one  of  the  most  imposing 
specimens  of  ultra-modern  compositions,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  many  (himself  included)  is  as  truly 
classic  as  it  is  strange  and  difficult.  We  mean 
the  "  Symphony  Concerto"  by  the  Brunswick 
virtuoso,  Littolf. 

Littolf  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  remarkable  talent. 
Daring  and  adventurous  he  is,  ingenious  and  de- 
termined in  carrying  through  strange  ideas,  in 
strange  forms  and  strange  combinations  of  instru- 
ments,— as  any  one  might  know  that  listened  to 
the  work  in  question.  But  whether  he  have 
genius  as  well  as  talent,  whether  a  poetic  fire 
glow  at  the  heart  of  his  inventions,  or  whether 
there  be  much-  heart  in  them,  remains  very 
doubtful  to  us  after  a  single  hearing.  It  was  a 
work  of  extraordinary  difficulties,  in  the  grand ' 
symphonic  form,  with  four  movements,  tasking  the 
perceptive  and  executive  faculties  of  the  pianist 
to  the  utmost,  while  the  several  themes  were  so 
passed  round  from  instrument  to  instrument,  and 
all  so  closely  interwoven,  that  orchestra  and  piano- 
forte alike  seemed  principal,  or  rather  claimed 
attention  as  one  whole.  It  was  Jaell's  crowning 
triumph  in  the  way  of  execution  ;  octave  passages 
of  incredible  rapidity,  lightning-like  leaps  from 
bass  to  treble,  and  all  sorts  of  difficulties  were 
achieved,  with  only  a  little  more  air  of  determined 
concentration,  but  with  his  usual  complete  success. 
The  "  Germanians"  of  course  did  full  justice  to  the 
orchestral  parts.  The  novelty  and  hardihood  of 
the  composition  piqued  our  curiosity  at  first ;  but 
we  confess  to  a  sense  of  weariness  before  it  was 
through.  Ingenious  it  was  and  bold,  but  did  the 
whole  grow  naturally  and  genially  out  of  first 
germs,  or  was  it  not  mechanically  forced  through? 
What  shall  we  say  of  that  opening  theme,  con- 
sisting of  two  notes,  tonic  and  dominant,  a  theme 
which  the  kettle  drums  could  repeat  in  their  turn, 
— a  sort  of  empty,  rhythmical  mould  of  two  bars, 
into  which  no  glowing  metal  seemed  to  be  poured ! 
Curiously  enough  it  was  wrought  through  into  a 
compact  symphonic  or  sonata  movement,  and  one 
admired  the  brilliant  efTccts  continually  occurring ; 
but  it  sank  not  into  the  soul  like  a  symphony,  or 
even  a  concerto,  of  Beethoven  or  Mendelssohn. 

Then  what  commonplace  and  trivial,  what 
almost  Yankee  country  dance  melodies  were 
those  in  the  allegro  vivace,  which  kept  the  little 
octave  flute  so  pertly  busy !  But  perhcips  we 
need  to  be  enlightened  by  a  second  hearing.  The 
piece  plainly  did  not  suffer  in  the  manner  of  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  Jaell's  next  piece  was  the  Ballade  (in  G 
minor,  op.  23)  by  Chopin,— a  piece  as  full  of 
poetry  and  meaning  as  it  was  suited  to  call  out 
all  the  young  virtuoso's  executive  powers.  How 
magnificently  he  played  it !  As  a  light  afterpiece 
he  gave  the  Willraers  bird  trills.  His  own  fantasia 
on  Le  Val  d'Andorre  was  brilliant  and  graceful, 
but  otherwise  leaves  no  distinct  impression  in  our 
mind.  Little  Camilla  Urso  played  like  a 
ripened  artist  with  him  the  "Tell"  duet  of  Os- 
borne and  De  Beriot,  as  well  as  the  Fifth  Air 
Variee  (solo)  by  the  latter. 

The  German  "  Liederkranz,"  under  Herr 
Kreissmann,  gave  some  admirable  specimens  of 
nice  ensemble,  light  and  shade,  crescendo,  &c.,  in 
the  singing  of  four  fine  German  four-part  songs. 
Especially   beautiful  was   the  last   piece ;   Unler 


alien  Gipfeln  ist  RuTi  (sung  also  at  the  Opening 
Festival  of  the  Music  Hall).  There  were  about 
forty  male  singers,  all  unprofessional,  and  in  fact 
mechanics ;  but  it  was  encouraging  to  hear  such 
excellent  music  produced  by  so  indifferent  an  av- 
erage of  voices.  Herr  Kreissmann  was  honored 
in  Lis  pupils. 

The  two  overtures  by  the  Germanians,  Men- 
delssohn's to  "  Athalia  "  and  Beethoven's  to  "  Leo- 
nora," were  a  concert  in  themselves, — to  us  the 
most  satisfying  mnsic  of  the  evening,  and  we 
never  listened  to  them  with  more  unalloyed 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Jaell's  audience,  though  the  Music  Hall 
had  capacity  for  many  more,  was  very  large, — at 
least  fifteen  hundred  persons, — which  proved  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  is  held,  seeing  that  he 
can  be  heard  at  every  Wednesday  afternoon 
rehearsal  of  the  Germanians  for  an  almost  nomi- 
nal price. 

Fourth  Musical  Fund  Concert. — This 
drew  the  largest  audience  of  the  season,  and  was 
in  many  respects  the  most  creditable  to  the 
orchestra  of  all  its  efforts  thus  far.  Signs  of  im- 
provement, of  new  life,  new  unanimity,  new  am- 
bition, were  evident  throughout  the  performances. 
And  for  this  we  thankfully  give  credit,  and  upon 
it  base  excellent  hopes  for  the  future,  notwith- 
standing that  the  principal  work  of  the  evening, 
Schumann's  Symphony,  suffered  not  a  little  in 
the  representation.  This  was  to  be  expected. 
The  Symphony  was  new  and  strange  in  style, 
and  extremely  difficult.  The  orchestra,  it  is  well 
known,  is  just  passing  out  of  a  protracted  crisis, 
and  is  still  in  a  transition  state.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  work  of  re-organization  did  not  take  place  in 
the  Summer  vacation,  instead  of  now  in  the 
middle  of  a  concert  season  and  in  the  very  thick 
of  the  winter's  campaign.  Instead  of  severely 
noticing  defects,  it  is  our  duty  to  read  and  reflect 
encouragement  in  the  fact  that  the  society  is  fair- 
ly in  the  way  now  of  improvement.  The  orches- 
tra has  shrunk  some  in  numbers,  and  will  ere 
long,  we  trust,  find  reinforcement ;  what  is  left  is 
more  homogeneous  and  select ;  yet  a  certain  drag 
of  hacknled  routine,  a  certain  spiritless,  mechani- 
cal habit  remained  to  be  overcome.  The  new 
leader,  Mr.  Suck,  who  seems  happily  to  have 
won  the  confidence  of  the  musicians,  called  sud- 
denly to  the  helm,  with  small  room  for  rehearsal 
between  the  concerts,  and  knowing  well  that 
an  orchestra  can  only  be  re-animated  and  built 
up  by  degrees,  is  forced  to  try  experiments. 
And  a  very  natural  experiment  it  was  to  en- 
deavor to  stimulate  them  with  a  sense  of  over- 
coming difficulties,  and  lift  them  out  of  the  dull 
ruts  of  habit  by  the  excitement  of  some  new  and 
arduous  enterprise.  Hence  for  once  the  Schu- 
mann Symphony  was  ventured.  Under  such 
circumstances  an  approximate  success  was  to  be 
hailed  as  great  encouragement. 

We  doubt  not,  very  various  opinions  were 
formed  of  this  composition  among  the  audience. 
To  many  its  novelty  (without  superficial  bril- 
liancy) and  its  very  richness,  fulness,  earnestness 
of  meaning  made  it  dull,  and  would  have  made  it 
so,  had  it  been  ever  so  perfectly  presented.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  thoroughly  initiated,  intimate 
admirers  of  Schumann  (what  few  there  were 
there  present)  were  naturally  keenly  sensitive  to 
every  fault  of  execution,  and  could  scarce  contain 
themselves  from  crying  out  about  the  mui-der  of 


their  hero.  For  ourselves,  while  not  unconscious 
of  shortcomings  in  the  performance,  amounting  in 
several  instances  to  positive  blunders  and  dis- 
figurings  of  important  passages,  we  were  yet 
agreeably  surprised  (and  so  we  know  were  many 
othere)  by  the  clear  and  forcible  impression  of 
the  whole  work  which  we  found  stamped  upon  us. 
If  parts  were  blurred  and  confused  ;  if  here  and 
there  passages  were  roughly  rendered  ;  if  move- 
ments were  unduly  hurried  or  retarded  (a  matter 
about  which  we  could  only  surmise,  not  knowing 
the  work  beforehand)  ;  if  flutes  and  oboes  and  vio- 
lins sometimes  returned  a  thin  and  feeble  answer  to 
the  over-ponderous  blasts  of  the  trombones — still 
an  imposing,  although  now  and  then  obscured, 
outline  loomed  before  us  of  a  grand,  consistent, 
original,  inspired  whole.  It  moved  us  to  respect 
and  to  desire  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  new 
symphonist  whom  Chorley  (see  article  on  first 
page)  and  the  London  critics  sneer  at  as  the 
mystagogue  of  "  Young  Germany."  We  must 
own,  too,  to  much  more  pleasant  impressions  of 
this  same  symphony  in  B  flat,  now  that  we  have 
(although  so  imperfectly)  heard  it,  than  were 
promised  us  in  the  last  letter  of  our  friend  in 
Leipsic  (See  Journal  for  Jan.  8th.) 

Of  the  symphony  itself  we  attempt  now  no 
description.  We  trust  the  orchestra  will  yet 
further  study  it,  till  the  warmest  Schumann-ite 
may  find  the  whole  of  his  ideal  of  it  in  their  pre- 
sentation ;  and,  when  so  mastered,  may  it  claim 
another  hearing  before  the  half-convinced  or  whol- 
ly unbelieving  public. 

The  overtures  to  Spohr's  Jessonda,  and  to 
"  William  Tell,"  the  latter  especially,  were  given 
with  unusual  delicacy  and  precision.  That  of 
Spohr  was  new  to  us ;  but  so  much  of  beauty  was 
realized,  with  such  freshness  of  well-blended  col- 
oring and  fineness  of  outline,  that  we  actually 
thought  of  the  ''  Germanians."  We  must  confess 
we  are  losing  the  relish  of  orchestral  arrange- 
men:s,  like  that  of  Schubert's  Lob  der  Thrdnen, 
played  with  such  acceptance  to  the  audience. 
We  are  aware,  and  thankfully,  that  these  things 
have  superseded  of  late  things  still  less  artistic,  as 
arrangements  from  Verdi,  Polkas,  Potpourris,  &c., 
and  that  they  have  served  to  interest  a  larger 
public  in  the  divine  melodies  of  Schubert.  But 
orchestral  opportunities  are  too  precious,  not  to 
be  jealously  used  for  making  acquaintance  with 
our  large  musical  legacy  of  nobler  treasures  which 
shine  through  the  medium  of  the  orchestra  alone. 
And  does  not  every  winter  prove,  that  the  more 
symphonies  are  played,  the  wider  and  more  earn- 
est audience  they  find.  What  are  the  busy 
'requests'  and  encores  of  a  few  thoughtless  people, 
fond  of  polkas  and  light  music,  compared  to  the 
silent,  deeper,  and  less  outwardly  demonstrative 
feeling  of  the  real  mass  of  the  musical  community  ? 
We  have  enjoyed  these  "  arrangements,"  both  as 
given  by  the  "  Germanians  "  and  by  Mr.  Suck  ; 
they  have  raised  the  popular  standard  several 
degrees ;  but  we  are  confident  that  our  audiences 
can  already  bear  and  will  ere  long  demand  even 
stronger  meat  than  this,  unless  the  "  sweet-meats  " 
party  should  again  prevail,  to  the  destruction  of 
all  healthy  tone  in  the  general  musical  stomach. 
Thank  Heaven  and  thank  Beethoven,  we  do  be- 
lieve that  we  are  past  that  danger. 

We  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  accession  of 
so  a,rtistic  a  horn  player  as  Mr.  Hamann.  His 
solo  was  well  selected,  an  expressive  Adagio,  not 
too  lono-,  and  without  the  fashionable  nuisance  of     i 
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absurd  variations;  and  from  the  sweet,  pure, 
feelingly  modulated  tones  of  his  instrument  it 
breathed  like  a  mysterious  voice  of  melody  from 
forest  depths.  All  was  within  the  true  sphere 
and  genius  of  the  instrument. 

Miss  Lehmann  sang  with  admirable  effect,  if 
not  with  all  the  Italian  flexibility  and  pathos,  the 
Una  Voce  and  Ernani,  involami ;  and  her  two 
English  songs,  especially  "  Comin'  thro'  the  Kye," 
in  which  she  adopted  Jenny  Lind's  embellish- 
ments, were  quite  felicitous  and  full  of  spirit. 


B^  The  first  monthly  number  of  the  Illustrated 
Magazine  of  Art  is  on  our  table.  Its  appearance  is 
quite  English.  There  is  a  refined  solidity,  a  tho- 
roughness and  exactness  about  its  articles  and  wood- 
cuts that  makes  one  think  that  both  must  have  been 
produced  in  England.  Both  are  excellent.  There 
are  sixty-four  solid  royal  octavo  pages  of  well-written 
matter,  such  as  we  rarely  meet  in  periodicals.  That 
on  the  history  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  quite 
instructive,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  finely  engraved 
interior  of  the  new  liall.  Good  representations  are 
given  of  the  whole  series  of  Eetzsch's  "  Pegasus  in 
Harness."  Also  portraits  of  Chaucer  and  of  "Gold- 
smith, some  fine  landscapes,  the  Wellington  funeral 
pageant,  and  illustrations  of  the  whole  process  of 
steel  pen  making,  besides  other  choice  and  interesting 
matter.  It  is  far  above  all  other  pictorial  serials  in 
this  country,  and  costs  but  twenty-five  cents  per 
monthly  number.    Redding  &  Co.  have  it. 


A  Veteran  gone. — "  The  trumpet  shall  sound  " 
no  more  with  the  mortal  breath  of  John  Baktlett. 
He  departed  this  life  on  Sunday,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
fhree,  and  was  buried  from  Kev.  Mr.  Kirk's  church 
on  Wednesday,  followed  to  the  grave  by  his  old 
comrades  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  and  Brigade 
Band.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  latter  at 
least  thirty  years  ago.  John  Bartlctt  was  a  type  of 
the  American  musician  of  the  past  generation.  He 
was  the  hero  of  our  music-loving  boyhood,  before  we 
had  knoivn  artists  in  that  line.  Yet  in  the  new  and 
higher  dispensation  amid  which  we  live,  shall  we  be 
ungrateful  for  that  trumpet  whose  tones  are  associ- 
ated with  almost  the  earliest  impulse  given  to  our 
love  of  music,  in  those  old  Brigade  Band  marches, 
(better  marches  than  they  play  now-a-days,  we  ween), 
and  since  then  with  Handel's  "  The  Trumpet  shall 
sound  "  and  "  Let  the  bright  Seraphim^'  and  with  that 
long  swelling  A,  that  holds  out  so  gloriously  through 
that  sublimest  episode  in  the  Scherzo  of  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony  ?  We  have  better  artists  to  do 
those  things  for  us  now,  but  Bartlett's  trumpet  shall 
not  be  forgotten  by  a  Boston  boy. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

liocal. 

The  "Germania"  Concert  to-night  will  be  a  rich 
one.  It  opens  with  the  descriptive  Symphony  of  Spohe, 
"  The  Consecration  of  Tones,"  a  work  full  of  skilfully 
contrasted  beauties,  and  remembered  with  delight  by 
many  in  past  seasons.  An  overture,  too,  by  Schubert! 
does  not  (hat  excite  fine  hopes  ?  The  Tannhaiiser  finale, 
by  Wagner,  something  new  from  Meyerbeer's 
Struensee,  and  Chopin's  Concerto,  with  Jaell;— all 
this  for  orchestra.  And  besides  all  this  there  will  be 
Miss  Henslee's  voice  and  Ueso's  violin. 

Beethoven's  "  Choral  Symphony."  This  mighty 
work  is  soon  to  be  performed  for  us,  for  the  first  time,  by 
the  "  Germanians."  Volunteers  from  the  "Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  "  are  rehearsing  the  chorus  parts.  This 
will  make  the  list  of  the  nine  Symphonies  complete  in 
Boston,  and  will  be  the  great  musical  event  of  this  event- 
ful season.  We  heard  it  once  attempted  in  New  York,  in 
Castle  Garden,  some  six  years  ago,  at  a  so-called  '  Beetlio- 
ven  Festival,'  and  by  a  huge  extempore  orchestra.     The 


rendering  was  confused  enough,  but  .^till  we  shall  never 
outlive  the  vague  impression  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
music. 

Otto  Deesel's  bill  for  Monday  evening  is  as  dainty 
and  as  solid  as  either  of  the  two  preceding.  The 
Beethoven  Sonata  this  time  is  for  piano  and  violin — 
SoHULTZE's  violin.  The  Trio,  Mendelssohn's  second, 
with  ScHULTZE  and  Bergmans.  For  Piano  Solos,  Mr. 
D.  plays  a  specimen  eacli  of  Bach,  Chopin,  and  Mendels- 
sohn, and  a  whole  series  of  little  gems  from  Schumann's 
Kindtrscenen  and  Album.  Miss  Lehmann  sings  entirely 
new  songs  from  Schubert,  Franz,  and  Schumann. 

Opera  in  Boston.  Mme.  Alboni  is  actually  coming 
and  opens  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum  on  Monday,  Jan. 
31st.     Then  there  will  be  excitement ! 

Indeed  it  already  makes  itself  felt.  The  approach  of 
the  great  contralto  seems  to  have  greatly  quickened  the 
subscription  business  towards  the  New  Opera  House 
project.  Yesterday  morning  the  amount  of  shares  taken 
had  gone  up  from  $60,000  to  125,000,— leaving  $75,000  to 
be  laised.  The  refusal  of  the  land  expires  in  a  day 
or  two.  Pray  be  in  season,  gentlemen,  and  let  not  our 
city  lose  this  glorious  chance. 

Miss  Elise  Hessler.  We  understand  that  this  young 
lady  will  probably  soon  leave  for  Europe  to  pursue  her 
musical  studies. 

The  Germania  Musical  Society,  at  whose  concerts  she 
has  appeared  with  so  much  success,  propose  giving  her 
a  benefit  concert  at  an  early  day,  for  which  occasion  we 
bespeak  the  favor  of  our  musical  public  who  so  nobly 
responded  to  a  similar  appeal  made  by  Miss  Phillips  a 
year  since. 

The  Operas,  both  of  Alboni  and  of  Sontag,  are 
always  crowded,  although  both  come  on  the  sameidghts. 
The  critics  generally  seem  best  pleased  with  Alboni's 
Rosina.  The  N.  Y.  Times  thus  compares  the  two  pre- 
sentations of  "  The  Barber." 

"  There  was  nothing  i-emarkably  good  in  the  support  to 
Sontag  in  this  opera,  Ijeyond  the  capital  Barber  of  Badiali, 
and  the  orchestra  led  by  Eckert.  Kocco's  debut  was  a 
disappointment.  The  new  basso  came  unheralded,  and 
will  probably  be  suffered  to  go  in  the  same  way.  The 
tenor,  I^ozzoliui,  was  ratlier  tame,  as  well  as  weak  in 
voice,  and,  as  to  acting,  a  contemporary  has  well  re- 
marked that  he  left  it  all  to  others.  Both  Opera  Houses 
are  sadly  off  for  a  leading  tenor,  and  Sontag's  manager 
had  better  secure  one,  before  he  attempts  in  other  cities 
what  he  pretends  to  do  in  this — a  first  class  Opera. 

"  The  Eosina  of  Madame  Alboni  is  generally,  we  might 
almost  say  universally  conceded,  a  complete  success. 
Her  rich  and  beautiful  voice  and  quick  and  admirable 
perception  of  character,  certainly  gi'ow  rapidly  on  popu- 
lar fiivor,  with  each  successive  composition.  It  is 
due  to  the  Broadway  troupe  to  say  that  she  was  only 
supported  last  evening.  Signer  Rovere  proves  himself  a 
host  as  the  bufib  of  the  piece,  and  it  has  probably  never 
been  better  done  on  the  New  York  stage.  The  tenor,  for 
a  rarity,  was  not  only  in  fair  voice,  but  united  with  it,  a 
good  degree  of  spirit.  The  Barber  of  young  Colletti 
was,  of  course,  behind  the  veteran  of  the  Niblo  Company, 
but  the  orchestra  not  so;  Signer  Arditi  leads  with  much 
satisfaction.  The  Don  13asilio  was  infinitely  better  done 
than  at  the  other  house." 

Gottschalk,  the  young  Louisiana  pianist,  who  com- 
posed the  Bananier  that  Jaell  plays,  and  other  brilliant 
pieces  in  the  modern  school,  and  who  lias  been  captivat- 
ing the  natives  therewith  in  France  and  Spain,  arrived 
last  weelt  in  the  Humboldt.  The  Home  Journal  says  he 
is  "  a  handsome  young  fellow,"  and  a  man  of  talent,  too. 

Philadelpfha.  The  German  Singing  Academ}'  per- 
fonued  Mozart's  "  Requiem,"  on  Wednesday  evening,  at 
the  Musical  Fund  Hall.  They  were  assisted  by  the 
"  Young  Mannerchor." 

New  Orleans. — During  the  week  the  opera  company 
have  given  "Jerusalem,"  Robert  le  Diable,  nnd  Semira- 
mide.  The  first  was  well  received,  but  the  house  was  by 
no  means  full.  Bordas  and  Paola  sang  with  much  spirit, 
and  were  in  good  voice,  but  the  opera  went  off  heavily. 
Robert  le  Dluble  met  with  a  mucli  better  reception. 

On  Monday  will  be  brought  out,  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  Halevy's  gi'and  opera,  "  The  Jewess,"  and  on 
Tuesday  it  will  probably  be  repeated.  Thursday  eve- 
ning will  witness  the  first  performance  of  Otello,  and 
thus,  on  Saturday,  we  may  also  expect  a  second  repre- 
sentation.   Jan.  8th. 

Chicago,  III. — The  Eighth  Promenade  Soiree  came 
off  at  Irving  Hall  Jan.  11th,  and  among  the  pieces  per- 


formed by  the  orchestra,  we  notice  the  grand  Pol  Pourri 
from  Meye;-beer's  opera,  "  The  Prophet,"  and  also  the 
Overture  to  FideliOj  by  Beethoven.  Tliese  concerts 
have  a  varied  and  free  and  easy  character,  tliat  causes 
them  to  be  deservedly  popular,  while  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  got  up,  secures  respectability.  —  Ex- 
change Paper. 

Chicago  Philharmonic  Society.  A  society  with 
this  name  has  recently  been  formed  in  this  city  of  the 
lakes,  which,  it  is  said,  has  musical  talent  enough,  if 
properly  directed,  to  give  it  a  high  rank  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  of  music.  G.  P.  Abell,  Esq.,  has  been  elected 
vocal  conductor. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  We  have  seen  an  annual  report,  made 
last  autumn,  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  "  Poly- 
hymnia Society,"  which  we  take  to  be  an  orchestral 
society,  controlled  chiefly  by  amateurs.  It  had  given 
seven  concerts  during  the  year.  The  Report  complains 
of  small  pecuniary  income  in  proportion  to  expenses, 
nearly  $400  having  been  paid  out  to  professional  rausi 
cians,  among  other  things,  and  proposes  certain  whole- 
some changes,  Avhich  were  substantially  adopted,  the 
principal  of  whicli  were:  the  appointment  of  a  compe- 
tent professional  musician  as  director  of  the  orchestra 
and  instructor  of  young  men  in  the  most  necessai-y  in- 
struments, the  introduction  of  chssicfdmuaic,  the  increase 
of  the  musical  libraiy,  &c.  Lyman  D.  Morris  was 
elected  President,  and  William  Robyn  Musical  Direc- 
tor. Eight  concerts  are  to  be  given  annually,  and  one 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Ole  Bull's  Concerts  in  this  city,  with  Ste.\kosch 
and  the  infantile  prima  donna,  Patti,  called  forth  from 
one  of  the  newspaper  critiques,  at  the  end  of  much 
measured  praise,  the  following,  which  is  hopeful  talk  for 
thefitr  West: 

"  We  would  respectfully  intimate  to  Ole  Bull,  that 
there  is  a  glorious  minorily  in  tliis  city,  who  would  esteem 
it  a  privilege  to  listen  to  him  in  something  from  the  clas- 
■sical  authors — Beethoven  or  Mendelssohn." 

Buffalo  Academy  of  Music.  A  Buffalo  paper 
says: 

"  This  excellent  institution  continues  on  its  successful 
career  of  usefulness.  The  Oratorio  of  Da^'id  is  '  under 
rehearsal,'  and  will  be  brilliantly  brought  out.  Its 
schools  are  in  successful  operation — one  for  young  la- 
dies, others  juvenile,  (ni  churches  and  various  quarters 
of  the  city).  The  Academy  thus  far  has  been  admirably 
managed  in  ali  its  departments,  and  it  has  been  pecu- 
liarly fortunate  in  the  selection  of  its  musical  conductor. 
Prof.  W.  F.  Webster,  who  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
successful,  instructors  in  vocal  music  that  ever  visited 
our  city. 

Indianapolis. —  Great  Convention  of  Brass  Bands 
on  the  22d  of  February  next !  Upwards  of  thirty  bands, 
says  the  Ind.  Slate  Journal,  have  accepted  an  invitation  to 
attend.  It  is  proposed  to  unite  them  into  one  vast  band  of 
nearly  four  hundred  instritments.  Mv.  G.  B.  Downie  is 
the  moving  spirit.  Shade  of  Washington,  what  a  noisy 
birth-day  celebration ! 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Sacred  Music  Society,  or- 
ganized early  last  summer,  and  now  in  full  operation, 
with  a  fine  prospect  of  success,  is  well  calcidated  to  be 
the  means,  or  instrument  of  making  the  necessary  sys- 
tematized eftbrt  for  the  attainment  of  so  gre.at  an  object 
as  the  cultivation  of  public  taste  for  sacred  music.  We 
understand  that  it  numbers  at  present  about  150  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  that  they  are  mostly  communicants  of 
the  several  religious  denominations  of  the  city,  who 
recognize  among  themselves  no  sectarian  distinction; 
and  that  they  possess  a  very  respectable  amount  of 
musical  talent  and  qualification.  Their  constitution  and 
by-laws  contemplate,  not  only  their  own  improvement 
by  weekly  practice,  but  the  improvement  of  all  classes 
of  the  put)lic  by  the  establishment  of  schools  for  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  city. 

Milavaukie.  There  is  an  orchestr.al  Society  here  of 
Germans,  who,  wherever  they  locate  in  the  wide  West, 
scatter  some  seeds  of  the  good  music  of  the  Vaterland. 
We  have  the  programme  of  the  ''  Twenty-sixth  Concert 
for  the  Members,"  Jan.  10th,  '53  It  contains  p.art  of  a 
Trio  for  strings  by  Beethoven,  two  Songs  by  Beethoven, 
one  with  choras  and  orchestra,  the  bass  song  from  the 
Zaiiberjlole,  besides  more  modern  things. 

San  Francisco.  Music  is  fast  establishing  her  hu- 
manizing oracles  amid  the  noisy  carnival  of  the  gold- 
hunters.  A  paper  of  Nov.  16th  contains  a  letter  from 
Sig.  Biscaccianti,  explaining  the  composition  and  require' 
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ments  of  a  true  Italian  Opera  company,  the  expense,  &c., 
and  announcing  the  desire  of  the  troupe  then  in  Lima  to 
visit  California.  The  Signor  proposes  a  plan  of  sub- 
scription, and  should  it  be  realized,  engages  to  set  out  for 
Lima  and  make  all  the  arrangements.  The  Californians, 
we  doubt  not,  can  support  an  opera,  and  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  troupe  above  named,  and  of  so  fine  a  prima 
donna  as  the  Biscaccianti,  should  proceed  to  prove  their 
love  of  music  at  once. 

By  latest  dates,  Dec.  16th,  Miss  Catharine  Ha  yes 
had  given  five  concerts  in  San  Francisco.  The  choice 
ofihefrst  seat  brought  $1,165!  The  Fire  Companies 
gave  tlie  lady  an  escort ;  and  there  was  quite  a  Barnum 
furore.  The  Aha  California  thinks  her  great  in  ballads, 
but  hardly  up  to  Italian  opera,  or  Handel's  songs.  Mr. 
Loder  was  her  conductor. 

A  Philharmonic  (orchestral)  Society  has  been  organ- 
ized here,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Geoege  Loder, 
who  has  filled  the  same  post  honorably  in  New  York. 


The  New  Harmoxic  Union,  Mr.  Benedict,  conductor, 
gave  its  first  public  performance  in  Exeter  Hall,  Dec. 
I7th.    The  performance  is  pronounced  admirable. 

"It  consisted  of  the  sixth  Motett  of  John  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  Mr.  Charles  Horsley's  new  oratorio,  "Joseph." 
The  orchestra  and  chorus  numbered  five  hundred  per- 
formers, including  the  most  eminent  insrtnmentalists  of 
the  Philharmonic  and  Opera  bands.  The  principal 
singei-s  were  the  Misses  Birch,  Miss  Williams,  Mr. 
Lockey,  Mr.  Lawler,  and  Mr.  Beale. 

"  Bach's  vocal  music  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  in 
this  country,  and  yet  some  of  his  great  sncred  works  are 
scarcely  inferior  in  grandeur  and  sublimity  to  those  of 
Handel  himself.  The  motett  performed  last  night  was 
but  a  small  specimen  of  his  genius;  but  it  made  a  begin- 
ning, we  hope,  to  the  gradual  production  of  his  '  Passione.' 
This  motet  was  entirely  choral,  unrelieved  by  the  admix- 
ture of  any  solo  passages.  It  was,  however,  a  piece  of 
most  masterly  counterpoint,  rich  and  grateful  to  the  ear, 
and  terminating  with  one  of  those  grand  Lutheran 
chorales  of  which  we  have  such  fine  specimens  in  the 
works  of  Mendelssohn.  It  was  carefully  sung,  but  with 
too  uniform  a  coloring;  and  the  organ  was  overplayed. 
Bach's  motets  are  meant  to  be  sung  without  accompani- 
ment, and  are  so  sung  in  Germany. 

, "  The  libretto  of  Mr.  Horsley's  oratorio  is  constructed 
very  much  after  the  form  of  Mendelssohn's  *  St.  Paul,' 
and  'Elijah.'  The  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  is 
told  in  the  words  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  intermingled 
with  passages  of  devotion  and  reflection  extracted  from 
the  Psalms,  and  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  The  nar- 
rative is  given  in  aseries  of  recitatives;  and  the  dialogue 
and  other  portions  form  the  airs,  concerted  pieces,  and 
chorus.  The  music  does  gi'eat  honor  to  the  genius  of 
the  composer.     The  oftener  it  is  heard,  the  more  it  will 

be  appreciated We  were  struck  with  the  admirable 

manner  in  which  the  vocal  parts  are  written,  both  in  the 
solos  and  choruses.  The  phrases  are  round  and  flowing, 
always  within  the  natural  pitch  of  the  voices.. .  .Mr. 
HorsJey,  too,  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  instrumentation. 
His  orchestral  parts  are  rich,  varied,  and  full  of  delicate 
and  beautiful  combinations.  But  he  is  infected  with  the 
prevailing  vice  of  the  day;  he  brings  his  drums  and 
brazen  instruments  into  such  violent  action,  that  design, 
melody,  and  harmony  are  lost  amid  the  astounding  din. 
...  .In  one  place  he  has  made  an  oversight  in  his  reading 
of  the  libretto.  When  Joseph  relates  to  his  brethren  his 
drenm  presaging  his  future  greatness,  he  is  repeatedly 
interrupted  by  their  abrupt  exclamations  of  displeasure. 
These  are  made  into  short,  stormy  choruses,  in  which  Mr. 
Horsley  evidently  had  it  in  view  to  produce  effects  similar 
to  the  clamor  of  the  furious  multitude  in  '  St.  Paul '  and 
'Elijah;' but  he  ought  to  have  remembered  that  here 
there  was  no  clamorous  multitude,  but  only  the  eleven 
youths  with  whom  their  brother  was  conversing. . . . 

'*  His  choruses,  with  few  exceptions,  are  in  plain  har- 
mony, of  note  against  note,  like  the  harmony  of  a  chorale, 
or  psalm  tune,  and  without  those  imitations,  responses, 
and  other  cnntrnpuntal  resources  which  give  variety  and 
interest  to  choral  music.  Where  such  variety  is  given, 
it  is  by  florid  figures  in  the  orchestral  accompaniments. 
But  as  a  set-off  against  all  this  simplicity,  there  is  an 
'  Amen '  fugue  at  the  end,  as  formal  and  scholastic  as 
any  admirer  of  the  old  school  could  desire.  In  the  airs 
and  concerted  pieces  there  are  many  charming  things. 
There  is  a  quartet, '  The  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the 
rigJiteous,'  which  is  most  beautiful,  and  worthy  to  be 
compared  to  the  finest  of  Jlendelssohn's  pieces  of  the 
same  kind." — London  News. 

The  Programme  of  the  Union,  for  1852-3,   promises 

that: 

The  second  performance  of  the  season  will  comprise  Men- 
delssohn's '  Walpurgis  Night ;'  Beethoven's  '  Ruins  of  Athens  ;' 
a  New  Overture,  composed  hy  Mr,  Henry  Leslie  ,  and  a  Piano- 
forte C«nrprt:o,  by  W.  S.  Bennett,  to  be  performed  by  Miss 
Arabella  Goddard  Mr  Picrson's  new  Oratorio,  'Jerusalem,' 
which  has  recently  created  considerable  sensation,  will  also  be 
put  in  rehearsal,  and  produced. ..  .It  is  contemplated  to  pre- 
pare during  the  season,  Mendelssohn's  '  Lobgepang,'  &.c. ; 
Bach's  Passione  and  Motetts ;  and  pome  of  the  ecclesiastical 


music  of  Mozart,  Weber,  Spohr,  Cherubini,  &c.  The  secular 
works  will  comprise,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  Han- 
del's '  Alexander's  Feast';  Haydn's  '  Seasons,'  and  '  Leonora,'  a 
new  cantata^  by  Mr.  Macfarren.  . .  .The eminent  composer,  Mr. 
William  Sterndale  Bennett,  has  undertaken  to  complete  the 
composition  of  a  new  sacred  work,  which  they  confidently 
hope  to  be  able  to  perform  before  the  termination  of  the  presvnt 
season. 

The  Sacked  Hakmonic  Society  performed  the 
"  Slessiah,"  Dec.  10th,  in  which  the  new  soprano,  Mme. 
FiOKENTiNi,  seems  to  have  charmed  the  critics.  Among 
the  works  to  be  brought  ont  are  "Judas  Maccabseus," 
Mozart's  "Requiem,"  and  Beethoven's  gi'eat  "Mass  (the 
2d) in  D." 

Paris. 

Just  now  the  Grand  Opera  may  be  said  to  be  a  world 
without  a  prima  donna.  The  principal  lady,  Madame 
Tedesco,  has  a  mezzo  soprano  voice,  two  octaves  and  mora 
in  extent, — rich,  even,  powerful,  and  so  far  as  tone  goes, 
more  effective  than  Mme.  Alboni's,  because  it  is  more 
brilliant.  As  a  singer,  however,  jMadame  Tedesco  is  but 
a  hvchabach  Alboni,  without  warmth,  or  charm,  or  extra- 
ordinary facility.  As  an  actress,  slie  has  no  power,  and 
pretends  to  none, — stands  solidly  still, — and  lets  the  play 
be  pla3'ed  out  without  ofiering  any  interfei'ence.  There 
is  small  chance  of  her  long  keeping  her  present  position. 
Ere  long,  too,  the  Grand  Opera  will  have  to  seek  for  a 
new  tenor; — since  M.  Roger  is  paying  the  penality  of 
ambition  by  singing  on  a  reduced  allowance  of  voice, 
while  M.  Gueymard,  who  had  a  golden  <.pportunity,  in- 
stead of  improving  it  by  taking  a  singing-master,  con- 
ceived himself  thenceforward  called  on  to  cry  aloud,  and 
do  little  beside.  I'he  recent  revival  of  Mmse  has  made  it 
too  clear  that  he  has  neither  grace,  taste,  nor  expression. 
On  the  other  bund,  M.  Obin,  who  performs  the  part  of 
Ifo'ise,  has  made  a  most  favorable  impression  by  his 
grand  bass  voice,  well-regulated  method  of  singing,  and 
expressive  dignity  as  an  actor. 

M.  R(^ber's  '  Le  Pfere  Gaillard,'  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
is  simply  one  of  the  most  cliarming  French  comic  operas, 
old  or  young,  that  was  ever  written:  soeminenily  charm 
ing,  and  comic,  and  French — so  full  of  fresh  melody  and 
neat  musical  ingenuity. — Athenmum. 
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BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

FiftEi     OrancI    Stiliscriptson    CoBiccrt 

OF   THE 

GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 

WILL  TAKE   PLACE 

ON  SATURDAY  EVENING,  JAN.  22,  1853, 

ASSISTED  BT 

CAMILLA  ITR.SO,  Miss  ELISE  HEXSLER, 
and  ALFRED  JAELL. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part    I. 

1.  Grand  Symphony,  No.  4,  in  F  major.  Op.  86,  '■  Die 

Weihe  der  Tone." L.  Spolir. 

(Characteristic  Tone- Picture,  in  form  of  a  Symphony.) 

2.  Concerto  for  Piano,  in  E  minor, Chopin. 

(\Vlth  full  Orchestral  accompaniment.)    Alfred  Jaell. 

3.  Le  Tremolo,  Caprice  sur  un  Theme  de  Beethoven, 

for  Violin, De  Beriot. 

Performed  by  Camilla  Urso- 

Part    II. 

4.  Grand  Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Rosamunda," 

(manuscript,)  1st  time, Franz  Schubert. 

5.  Aria,  from  Don  Pasquale,  "  La  Morale  in  tutto 

(iuesto," Donizetti. 

Sung  by  Miss  Hensler. 

6.  Grand  Polonaise  to  the  Tragedy  "  Struensee," 

1st  time, Meyerbeer. 

7.  Duet,  Piano  and  Violin,  **  "William  Tell,"   (by 

request,) Osborne  &  De  Beriot. 

Performed  by  Alfred  Jaell  and  Camu-ia  Urso. 

8.  Finale.    "  Tannhaiiser, R.  Wagner. 

Single  Tickets,  50  cents  each,  to  he  had  at  the  Music  Stores 
and  Ilotels,  also  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  Concert. 
Doors  open  at  Q}^  ;   Concert  commences  at  7K  o'clock. 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

HAYDN'S    THIRD    MASS   in    D.     Uniform  with 
"Ditson'a  Edition  of  Mozart's,  Haydn's  and  Beethoven's 
Masses.''    Price  62  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 


lettcr-^itss  imij  im\q  ^.liiitiitg, 

EfflCUTED  IN  THE  BEST  STYLE  AT  TH 


(^PRICES  MODERATE. 
E.  L.   BALCH, 31   SCHOOL    ST. 


THIRD    MUSICAL    SOIRilE, 

WILL  TAKE   PLACE   ON 

MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  24,  1853, 
In  Mr.  Johnson's  Music  Hall,  (in  the  New  Building  next 
south  of  Trtimont  Temple,)  assisted  by 
MISS  CAROLINE  LEHMANN, 

WILLIAM  SCHULTZB,  and 

CARL  BERGMANN. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART  r. 

1.  Grand  Sonata,  A  minor,  for  Piano  and  Violin,. .  .Beethoven. 

Adagio  Sostenuto.    Presto. 
Andante  con  Variazioni. 
Finale,  Presto. 
Otto  Dresel  and  William  Schultze. 

2.  Ave  Maria  —  Song, Robert  Franz. 

Miss  Lehmann. 

3.  Scenes  from  Childhood  :  Little  Pieces  for  Piano 
Solo, Schumann. 


1.  About  strange  countries 

and  people. 

2.  Curious  Story. 

3.  "Tag." 

4.  Child  beseeching. 
6.  Happiness  enough. 


6.  Important  occurrence. 

7.  Reverie. 

8.  Knigbt  of  the  Hnbby-horse. 

9.  Child  falling  asleep. 

10.  "  May,  dearest  May,  soon 
thou  art  here  again  .  " 

11    Hunting  Song. 

4.  Rauschender  Wald,  mein  Aufenthalt :  Song, Schubert. 

Miss  Lehmakn. 

PART  II. 

5.  Piano  Solos  •  Fugue,  C  minor, Bach. 

Berceu.se, Chopin. 

Scherzo,  F  sharp  minor, Mendelssohn. 

6.  "  Es  griinet  ein  Nussbaum,"    Song, Schumann. 

Miss  Lehmann. 

7.  Second  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin,  and  'Cello, Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  energico  e  con  fuoco. 

Andante  espressivo. 

Scherzo. 

Finale. 
Otto  Dresel,  Wm.  Schdltze,  and  Carl  Bergmann. 
[C^The  Concert  will  begin  precisely  at  half  past  seven. 
Tickets,  ®1,  to  be  had  at  Reed's  and  Johnson's  Music  Stores. 

EXTRACTS    from    tUe    »*  Rules    and    Regula- 
tions of  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HAIjL." 

1.  No  seat  of  any  kind  will  be  allowed  in  any  one  of  the 
aisles  or  passages  of  the  Hall,  ujuJer  any  ciraimstances  what- 
ever. 

2.  No  scat  in  the  building  shall  be  removed  from  one  place 
to  another,  nor  any  seat  be  carried  into  the  building  from 
without,  except  by  order  of  the  Superintendent. 

3.  No  person  shall  have  a  lighted  cigar  within  the  building. 

4.  No  person  shall  touch  the  gfis  fixtures  in  any  part  of  the 
building,  except  by  order  of  the  Superintendent. 

8-  The  "  Ladies'  Room  "  is  exclu.-iively  for  female  visitors  to 
the  Hall,  as  a  cloak-room,  dressing-room,  &c.,  and  gentlemen 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  this  room  at  any  time. 

12,  The  Superintendent  will  be  io  his  office  (entrance  from 
Winter  street)  to  receive  applications  for  the  use  of  rhe  Hall 
and  Lecture  room,  every  day,  {Sundays  excepted)  from  3  to  6 
P  M. 

13.  PerFons  hereafter  hiring  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  Concerts  or  other  enteitainnients,  shall  be 
required  to  dispose  of  the  seats  by  their  numbers^  unless,  on 
special  application  to  the  Committee  of  Directors,  this  regula- 
tion shall  be  dispen.^ed  with. 

Published,  per  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
mi  F.  L   BATCHELDER,  Secretary. 

BEETHOVEN'S  ORATORIO  OF  ENGEDI,  or 
David  in  the  Wilderness,  known  as  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  is  this  day  published  in  a  neat,  convenient  form  for  the 
singer  or  concert-goer  by 

Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  PuT>lisliers, 
Jan.  8.  17  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

NE"W    ITIUS5C    BOOK. 

THE  PIANO  FORTE  :  A  complete  and  thorough 
Instruction  Book,  selected,  compiled,  and  arranged  prin- 
cipally from  the  works  of  Hunten,  Bertini,  Czerny,  Herz,  &c., 
to  which  is  added  a  Collection  of  about  fifty  popular  Airs, 
Waltzes,  Polkas,  Quick-Steps,  Marches,  S:c.,  with  and  without 
variations,  properly  arranged  and  fingered.  By  Manuel 
Fenollosa,  Professor  of  Music.  152  pages  ;  an  elegant  work. 
Price  SI  50.  J.  P.  JEWETT  &  CO. 

iil3    3m.  17  &  19  Cornhill. 

"OIMBAUIiT^S  HAND  BOOK  for  tlie  PIANO 
XV  FORTE.  The  above  work,  oue  of  the  best  low  priced 
Instruction  Books  for  the  Piano,  has  just  been  published.  It 
is  a  popular  Manual  in  England,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  attain 
an  equal  popularity  here.  Price  60  cents 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

Pianos  and  ITIelodeons  to  I^et. 

OLIVER~I)ITSON. 

Music   Dealer,  115  Wasliington   St.,  Boston, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphines, 
and  Reed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  oiade 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

isr.  D.  cotton! 

IMPOKTEK  AND   DEALER   IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DEAAVING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

Wo.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 


*,*    Wedding  and  Visitini 


■  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 
16  tf 


±^ 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


NEW  YORK  NORMAL  iWUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  have  made  arrangements  to  commence 
in  New  York  city  an  institution  under  the  above  name, 
the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  afford  thorough  musical  instruc- 
tion, and  especially  to  qualify  teachers  of  music.  The  first 
term  will  commence  on  MONDAY,  APEEO  25th,  and  continue 
three  months,  during  which  time  it  is  expected  that  the  entire 
attention  of  members  of  the  class  will  be  given  to  the  subject. 
Daily  lectures  and  private  instructions  will  be  given  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  sacred  and  secular  music.  Circulars 
containing  further  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  application, 
personally  or  by  letter  (post-paid)  to  Mason  &  Law,  23  Park 
Row,  opposite  the  Astor  House,  New  York. 

LOWELL  MASON. 
GEORGE  F    ROOT. 
Jan.  22.    3t  WM.  B.  BRADBURY. 


T_    BRICHER, 

At  tlie  Bovrdoin  Square  Churcb. 

Office  under  the  Church Enteakce  on  Chardon  St. 

Jan.  22.    3m. 

J.  TV.  TAVERNER, 

JPMlliSil  if  lliiWf  lil, 

AT   HIS   RESIDENCE, 

Wo.  30  CHARIiES  STREET,  BOSTOJiT. 

O^T^Circulars  may  be  had  at  the  Bookstores. 
Jan.  22. 

Germania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OE  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader, 
-    iil4tf  364  Tremont  Street. 

J.    C.    WOODMAN, 

ORGANIST  AND  CONDUCTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT  CENTRAL  CHURCH, 

fertur  nf  linging,  i^^innn  ,hxlt,  kt,, 

Dio,  36  "n^arren  Street,  Soston. 
ills    om. 


Or 


H.   S.   CUTLER, 
janist  at  tlie  CSiwireli  of  tl«e  Advent. 


ADDEESS  — (Care  of  A   N.  Johxson,)  Wo. 
Street,   Boston. 


00  Tremont 

22  tf 


F.  F.  MtJLLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church;  ORGANIST  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Inquire  of  Messrs.  Keed   &  Co.,  No.  17  Tremont   Row, 
Boston.  ii7  tf 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR  OP  THE  PIANO -PORTE. 

ROOMS,  No.  1  Bulflnch,  comer  of  Court  Street.    Hours, 
from  12  to  2.    Letters  may  be  addressed  to  his  rooms,  or 


at  the  Revere  Ilouse. 


25  tf 


AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 
TEACH  EKS    OF    MUSIC, 

17  Franltlin   Place,   Boston. 

ootSO  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACH  EK     OF     MUSIC, 

265  AVasllington  Street,  Boston. 


Oct.  16. 


3m 


J.   CHICKERING, 
PIANO   FOKTE    MANUFACTUKER, 

379  Washington    Street,   Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

HEWS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEIVS,  365  Wasldngton  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

Wo.  34:4:   AVasliington   Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  4  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 


JUST     PUBLISHED, 

THE  STABAT  MATER,  toy  Rossini,  at  the  low 
price  of  75  cents. 
"9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Wasltinelon  St. 


MASON    &   EAW'S 

ANNOUNCEMENT   OP 

NOW  READY. 

THE     FLOWER    QUEEN; 
Or,    The    Coronation    of  the    Rose. 

A    CANTATA,   IN  TWO  PARTS, 
■por  the  use  of  Sinffing  Classes,  in  Academies,  Femalf  Semina- 
ries and  nigh  Srhoola  ;  adapted  esperially  for  ('oncerta,  Anni- 
versfii'ies,  and  other  Festive  occasions,  and  also  for  the  Social 
Circle. 

Pnpfry  by  Miss  Frances  Jane  Crosby,  a  Graduate  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Miii^ic  composed  by  Georce  F.  Root,  Prof,  of  Music  in  Rutfrer 
Institute.  Abbott's  CoUegnate  Institute.  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  Editor  of  Academy 
Vocalist 

The  plot  of  this  new  and  original  work  is  as  follows  : — The 
flowers  fpersonified  by  the  performers)  are  met  in  the  forest  to 
choose  their  queen.  The  Crocus,  Dahlia.  Heliotrope,  Mignion- 
ette,  Camelia,  Japonica,  Sun-fiower,  Violet,  Lily,  Ro.«e  and 
Hollyhock  present  th(ur  claims  to  the  crown,  in  Solos.  Duets, 
&c.:  some  in  a  humorous  manner.  In  the  difficulty  of  decid- 
ing who  shall  be  queen,  a  person  who.  discontented  with  the 
■world,  has  become  a  Recluse  in  the  forest,  is  appealed  to  as 
umpire.  The  Recluse  (this  part  may  be  taken  by  the  teacher 
or  one  of  the  scholars)  decides  in  favor  of  the  Rose.  The  Sec- 
ond Part  consists  mainly  of  the  ceremonies  of  t^ie  Coronation 
of  the  Ro.=e.  In  the  course  of  the  piece  the  flowers  tell  of 
love  and  duty,  and  at  the  conclusion,  the  Recluse,  having 
learned  that  to  fill  well  the  .Citation  allotted  by  Providence,  is 
to  he  happy,  returns  again  to  usefulness  and  contentment 
among  his  fellow  creatures. 

Although  one  connected  whole,  the  work  ia  made  up  of  Solos, 
Duets,  Trios,  Semi-Chorus,  Choruses,  &c.,  all  of  which  are 
adapted  to  use  as  detached  pieces. 

Price  of  the  work.  -94  per  dozen.  Single  copies  will  be  sent 
for  examination  by  mail,  pp.tt-paifl,  on  the  receipt  of. /i/ii/cen^t. 

Librettos  containing  all  the  words,  and  intended  to  be  used 
as  programmes,  will  be  furnished  at  a  low  price. 


PUBLISHED  THIS  AVEEK, 
WILDER'S    MUSICAL    ELEMENTARY. 

A  new  book  of  instructions  and  music,  for  Juvenile  Singing 
Schools.  The  arrangement  of  the  Elementary  portion  of  this 
work  is  new  and  very  progressive; — it  is  divided  into  lessons, 
and  fully  illustrated  by  exercises,  and  songs  prepared  expressly 
for  examples.  The  second  part  contains  a  choice  selection  of 
new  recreative  music  for  Schools. 

By  Levi  Wiloer.  Teacher  of  Music  in  Brooklyn  City  Schools. 

Price.  SF2  25  per  doz.  Teachers  wishing  to  examine  the  book 
previous  to  its  introduction,  will  receive  copies  by  mail  (post- 
paid) by  sending  us  twenty-Jive  cents,  in  money  or  postage 
stamps. 

(WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  FEBRUARY  1st,) 
A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
WOODBURY'S    SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
En  i^usical  CTomposition  Knti  ^f)orougf)  Kass. 
Consisting  of  Copious  Rules  and  Illustrations  in  Musical  Com- 
position, with  directions  and  examples  for  practice,  for  playing 
the  Organ,  Melodeon,  or  Piano-forte,  hif  fibres. 

There  is  also  embodied  in  this  new  edition,  the  whole  of 

Hamilton's  Treatise  on  Fugue  &  Double  Counterpoint 
Together  with  a  translation,  with  copious  notes,  of 

Sclineider's  celebrated  Work  on  Arranging  for  Full 
Orchestra  and  Military  Band. 

BY   I.    B.   WOODBURY. 

The  new  edition  will  form  a  handsome  volume  in  duodecimo, 

neatly  bound  in  cloth.     Price,  fifty  cents  ;  on   the  receipt  of 

which  amount,  post-paid,  single  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  part 

of  the  United  States  by  return  mail. 

N.  B.    Persons  ordering  this  work  should  be  careful  to  order 
"  MASON  Sf  LAW'S  EDITION,'^ 
as  there  is  another  edition,  published  many  years  ago,  which 
is  not  nearly  so  complete. 


(WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  15th  FEBRUARY.) 

THE     AMATEUR     ORGANIST, 

^  m'oi  (toWtttxan  of  SEasii  Cljurdj  Foluntarirs. 
Original  and  Selected. 

By  .Tohn  Zundel,  formerly  Musical  Instructor  of  the  children 
of  Madame  Sontag,  Countess  of  Rossi ;  and  Organist  of  St. 
Ann's  Church,  St.  Petersburg. 

The  selections  are  from  Handel,  Haydn,  Rinck,  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Hesse,  etc.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  adapt  all  the  compositions  to  those  who  have  made 
but  little  progress  upon  that  instrument,  and  they  will  be 
found  excellent  practice  both  for  the  Melodeon  and  the  Organ. 
The  contents  will  be  found  much  more  easy  of  execution 
even  than  the  "Two  Hundred  and  fifty  Voluntaries  and  In- 
terludes "  by  the  same  author.     Price  ^1,50  each. 


(^VILL  BE  READY  EARLY  IN  SPRING.) 

A  new  and  complete 

MELODEON   INSTRUCTION    BOOK, 

By  JOHN  ZDNDEL. 
This  will  be  a  much  more  comprehensive  and  complete  book 
than  is  yet  published  for  this  instrument.  Besides  a  complete 
course  of  Elementary  Exercises,  arranged  in  the  most  progi-es- 
sive  manner,  together  with  the  Scales  of  the  dKTerent  Melude- 
ons  manufactured,  and  a  choice  selection  of  Secular  Mu.^ic,  as 
Airs  with  variations,  Marches,  Overtures,  etc  ,  together  with 
Sacred  Music,  including  Voluntaries,  Interludes,  Airs,  etc.,  it 
will  include  other  important  and  valuable  matter,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  a  complete  set  of 

MODULATIONS  THROUGH  THE  VARIOUS  KEYS. 
The  book  \vill  contain  about  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Large 
Quarto  pages,  and  will  he  a  most  complete  Self- Instructor  for 
the  instrument. 


A     NEW     ORATORIO. 

We  have  this  day  published  an  entirely  new  Oratorio,  in 
full  Vocal  Score,  with  accompaniment  for  Organ  or  Piano-forte, 
entitled 

PARAOISE, 
The  words  selected  and  composed  by 

REV.  JOSEPH  FLETCHER, 
The  music  by 

JOHN  FAWCETT,  Sen'b. 

The  music  of  this  new  oratorio  will  be  found  easy  and  popu- 
lar in  its  character,  and  is  well  adapted  to  Musical  Societies. 
Price,  ^4. 

MASON  &  LAW,  Neio   York. 


A    NEW    EDITION, 
Printed  on  large  and  handsome  paper,  and  of  altogether  an 
attractive  appearance. 

THE   SOCIAL    GLEE    BOOK, 
BY  WILLIAM  MASON  and  SILAS  A.  BANCROFT. 
Price  $1,50.  MASON  &  LAW, 

23  Park  Row,  New  York. 

OTHER    RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 

M-\RX's  Musical  Composition, Price  gS2  50 

Saroni's  Musical  Vape  Mecom, "     1  25 

Root's  Academy  Vocalist, "         62i^ 

WiLDFR's  School  Music, "        20 

The  Glee  Hive, "         38 

The  Melopibt, "         75 

Cantica  Laudis, "         75 

MASON   &.  LAW. 
Jan.  22.    3t  83  Park  Row,  JTew  Yorfe. 

125,000  COPIES  IN  TWO  SEASONS ! 
liive  Music  Book.! 

A    COLLECTION    OF    SACRED    MUSIC, 
BY   I.    B.    AVOODBURY. 

THE  DULCIMER  is  the  most  popular  Music  Book  ever  pub- 
lished in  America ;  no  previous  work  having  met  with  so  large 
a  sale  in  the  same  time.  It  is  truly  American  in  its  spirit — 
fresh  and  life-like.  The  secret  of  its  success  is  like  that  of  the 
far-famed  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," — it  is  a  live  book  !  It  talks 
and  sings  like  a  live  book.  Attention  is  awakened,  the  thoughts 
are  arrested,  the  sympathies  touched,  curiosity  aroused — and 
such  is  the  interest  created,  that  the  hook  has  only  to  be  seen 
to  be  adopted.    Published  by 

WM.  .T.  REYSrOIiDS  &.  CO. 
School  and  Mmsic  Book  PiiljlisJiers, 

Jan.  22.  2t  No.  24  Coenhill,  Boston. 

Braton's  Sllnstrntiir  (^pm  fomks, 

Already  issuedj  to  which  other  Operas  wilt  be  added  as  soon  as 
published. 

M.\SAN1ELL0, With  11  pieces  of  music. 

Norma, With  11  pieces. 

Il  Barbiere  di  Siviglia, With  11  pieces. 

Le  Prophete, With    9  pieces. 

La  Cenerestola, With  10  pieces. 

Otello, With    8  pieces. 

Don  Pasquale, With    6  pieces. 

Linda  di  Chamoukix, With  10  pieces. 

Ldcia  di  Lammermctr, With  11  pieces. 

Don  Giovanni, With    9  pieces. 

Der  Freischdtz, With  10  pieces. 

La  Fayorita, With    8  pieces. 

Mebea, With  10  pieces. 

SfiaiiRAMiDE, With   9  pieces. 

Lucrezia  Borgia, With    9  pieces. 

Les  Huguenots, With  10  pieces. 

La  Sonnambula, With  10  pieces. 

La  Figlia  del  Reggimento, With  10  pieces. 

L'Elisire  D'Amore, With  10  pieces 

Ernani, With  10  pieces. 

Il  Prodigo, With  10  pieces. 

GuSTAVOS  III ■ With    5  pieces 

Fra  Diavolo, With    8  pieces. 

Amilie, With  11  pieces. 

Romeo  and  Juliet, Witjh    9  pieces. 

Roberto  il  Diavolo, With  10  pieces. 

[E?=*"  Davidson's  IIlustratHd  Oratorios"  are  also  puhlished 

on  the  same  plan  as  the  Operas,  in  a  cheap  but  elegant  form. 

Handel's  Messiah,  in  a  form  at  once  portable,  readable,  and 

suitable  for  the  music-stand,  in  vocal  score,  arranged  by  Dr. 

Clark.     4to,  228  pages,  price  !iPl,75. 

Handel's  Samson,  in  same  style,  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Clark. 

18S  pages.  Price  81,50. 
Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro,  entire,  including  the  Recita- 
tive, Tvith  the  original  Italian  Libretto,  and  an  English 
translation,  by  George  Soane.  4to.  185  pages,  only  .'5'2,00. 
English  price  3f2,50. 
Davii'Son'8  Sixpenny  Elejientary  Instruction  Books,  con- 
tain Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music,  a  Vocabulary  of  Musical 
Terms,  and  the  Art  of  Singing. 

DAVID  DAVIDSON,  Publisher  and  Agent, 

109  Nassau-  Street,  Nevj  Yorlc. 
G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Boston  :— Lee  &  Walker,  Philadelphia  :— 
Taylor  &  Maury,  Washington :  Nash  &  Woodhouse,  Richmond. 
iilO  3in 

HATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 


For  half  a  square,  (8  lines.)  or  less,  first  insertion,      .    .  S?0.60 
"  "  "  each  additional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  fir.ct  insertion,      .     .     .     ,     .    .    1  00 
"  **  each  additionalinsei'tion,      .     ,       .50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  tiventyper  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 

TEEMS.... TWO  DOLLARS  PER  AUNCM,    (iN   ADVANCE.) 

City  Subscribers  can  be  sewed  at  their  liouses  by  the 
further  payment  oK  fifty  cents  per  annum. 

IX^For  Hates  of  Advertising ^  see  last  page. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance,  for  any  distance  within 
the  State,  thirteen  cents  a  year;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty- 
six  cents.  To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these 
rates. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT, EDITOE  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
IE?"  OFFICE,    Wo.   31    Scliool    Street,    Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  Scliool  St. 
By  REDDING  &  CO.,  8  State  St. 
'  "    GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13   Tremont  Row 
"    A.  M.  LELAND,  Providence,  R.  I. 
"    DEXTER  &  BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"    SCHAREENBERG  &  LUIS,  483  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
"    MASON  &  LAW,  23  Park  Row,  New   York. 
"    G.  ANDRE,  229   Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
"    F.  D.  BENTEEN,  Baltimore. 
"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,  Cincinnati,  O. 
"   HOLBROOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  O. 

Persons  willing  to  become  Agents  for  procitrinB  subscribers, 
especially  Mil  sic- jDtaler  sand  Teachers,  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Editor,  as  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  commissions  allowed. 

\Sy^Bac.k  numbers  can  be  furnished  from  the  commencement. 
Price  of  the  First  volume.  One  Dollar. 

[From  Cocks's  Musical  Miscellany.] 

Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 

This  distinguished  artist  and  great  composer 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  circumstances 
which  removed  him  from  those  sinister  influences 
so  often  found  to  check  or  pervert  the  full  and 
rational  development  of  talent.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  rich  merchant  and  banker,  at  Hamburg,  and 
was  born  in  that  city  on  the  3d  of  February,  1809. 
Besides  being  thus  favorably  placed,  Felix  Men- 
delssohn entered  upon  the  breathing  world  encir- 
cled with  the  areola  of  ancestral  renown.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  a  light 
of  philosophy  and  science,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  brilGant  exponents  of  Jewish  literature — 
whose  name,  moreover,  is  connected  with  music 
by  more  than  one  sesthetical  disquisition  in  the 
course  of  his  profound  and  varied  works ;  among 
which,  if  we  recollect,  is  to  be  found  a  treatise  on 
"  equal  temperament." 

The  early  development  of  the  musical  faculty 
in  the  young  Felix  Mendelssohn  forces  him  into  a 
comparison  with  the  precocious  Mozart ;  but  bis 
more  fortunate  position  saved  him  from  the  many 
evils  resulting  from  the  premature  drudgery  of 
public  display. 

His  earliest  musical  instructor  was  the  natural 
guardian  of  his  infancy — his  mother  ;  and  on  his 
father  removing  to  Berlin,  when  Felix  was  but 
four  years  old,  the  child  was  placed  under  the 


musical  tuition  of  another  lady,  Madame  Bigot,  to 
whose  enlightened  and  affectionate  care  Mendels- 
sohn was  always  proud  to  own  his  obligation.  At 
this  period,  he  was  frequently  accompanied  by 
the  witcheries  of  Baillot's  violin.  In  tracing  the 
progress  of  his  perfect  and  well-conducted  musical 
education,  due  weight  should  be  allowed  to  these 
favoring  circumstances,  from  which  the  future 
composer,  no  doubt,  derived  much  of  the  faultless 
expression,  the  tenderness,  and  the  playful  gaiety 
with  which  his  works  overflow. 

At  the  age  of  eight  years,  he  was  esteemed 
amongst  his  friends  a  minute  prodigy — and  not 
without  reason.  He  could  then  play  at  sight  the 
most  intricate  scores  of  Bach,  and,  without  pre- 
meditation, transpose  Cramer's  exercises  into  all 
sorts  of  keys.  He  also  evinced  a  wonderful  fac- 
ulty in  extemporizing  upon  a  given  theme.  At 
this  period,  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  the 
severe  and  methodical  Zelter,  the  contrapuntist, 
while  his  practice  on  the  piano  was  directed  by 
the  romantic  Louis  Berger,  whose  enthusiastic 
nature  set  its  stamp  upon  the  susceptible  heart  of 
the  incipient  musician. 

Zelter  was  not  the  man  to  give  ready  way  to 
fervid  impressions,  yet  the  extent  to  which  "  his 
glorious  boy,"  as  he  called  him,  had  wound  himself 
round  his  rigid  affections,  is  manifest  from  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  professor  desired  to  in- 
troduce his  pupil  to  the  "  great  man  "  of  Germany, 
Goethe.  When  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  latter 
days,  met  Goethe,  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  fixed 
with  intense  interest  on  their  interview.  But 
here  we  have  to  tell  of  the  mighty  German  genius 
permitting  the  introduction  of  a  child  of  twelve 
years.  Zelter,  writing  to  Goethe,  in  1821,  tells 
him — "I  desire  to  show  your  face  to  my  favorite 
pupil  before  I  die."  Upon  the  circle  which  sur- 
rounded Goethe  as  its  centre,  the  young  musician 
made  a  profound  impression,  winning,  at  the  same 
time,  the  affection  of  all,  by  his  boyish  openness 
mingled  with  those  little  espiegleries  which  be- 
longed to  the  pupil  of  Madame  Bigot,  and  the 
spoiled  child  of  his  mamma.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions  that  he  stopped  in  the  midst  of 
the  performance  of  a  Fugue  of  Bach.  His  quick 
and  delicate  ear  was  offended  by  an  informality 
in  the  score.  He  insisted  that  there  were  con- 
secutive fifths.  Hummel  was  present,  and  was 
lost  in  astonishment  upon  discovering  that  the 
passage  actually  contained  "  covered  fifths,"  which 
had  hitherto  escaped  detection.  Hummel's  won- 
derful performance  on  the  piano-forte  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  young  Mendelssohn,  so 
much  so,  that  he  burst  into  tears  when  once  asked 
to  play  after  him. 

Felix  had  composed  several  works  for  the  piano ; 
but  it  was  not  till  in  1824  that  he  appeared  as  a 
writer  before  the  public.  In  that  year  were  pub- 
lished two  Quartets  for  violin,  tenor,  violoncello, 
and  piano  (Op.  1),  the  young  author  being  then 
not  fifteen  years  old.  These  were  followed  by  a 
Grand  Duo  in  F  minor,  for  piano  and  violin  ;  a 
Quartet  in  B  minor;  and  several  other  works. 
Among  others,  the  Opera  named  "  Die  Hochzeit 


des  Camachos."  The  last-named  opera,  in  three 
acts,  was  performed  in  Berlin,  but  without  any 
remarkable  manifestation  of  public  approval. 

Before  his  father  would  allow  him  to  devote 
himself  to  music  as  his  profession,  he  took  him  to 
Paris  to  consult  the  then  aged  Cherubini.  The 
ordeal  proposed  by  that  consummate  musician  to 
test  the  proficiency  of  the  aspirant  was  the  com- 
position of  a  Kyrie  for  chorus  and  full  orchestra, 
which  was  accomplished  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  the  renowned  judge.  This  decision  it  was 
which  gave  to  the  world  its  future  Mendelssohn. 
Animated  by  this  encouragement,  he  resumed  his 
studies  under  his  former  esteemed  masters,  and 
successively  produced  the  works  from  Op.  5  to  Op. 
12;  besides  several  Quartets,  and  an  Octett. 
About  this  period  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Moscheles  ;  and,  as  early  as  1827,  was  performed 
in  public  that  charming  production  of  his  pen — • 
"  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  (Der  Som- 
mernachtstraum)  .* 

But  it  was  in  England  that  his  most  brilliant 
successes  were  to  be  won  ;  and  in  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen  that  his  talent  was  to  be  lastingly 
enshrined.  Through  the  mediation  of  Ignace 
Moscheles,  the  banded  artists  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  extended  to  the  talented  stranger  the 
right  hand  of  friendship — and,  in  the  year  1829, 
Mendelssohn  was  in  London,  and  at  once  under- 
stood and  cordially  responded  to  that  applausive 
sympathy  which  the  performance  of  his  works,  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  evoked,  and  which  for- 
ever bound  him  to  this  hospitable  soil.  The  splen- 
dor of  his  reception  in  England  gave  him  an 
extemporaneous  fame  throughout  Europe.  In 
1831,  we  find  him  at  Rome,  where  the  "  Walpur- 
gisnacht "  of  his  early  friend,  Goethe,  occupied 
his  eminently  artistic  pen.  There  also  he  pieced 
together  the  inspirations  which  he  had  previously 
conceived  amongst  the  basaltic  caverns  of  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  and  the  romantic 
"  Hall  of  Fingal "  was  the  result.  This  Overture 
was  performed  in  London,  in  1832.  While  at 
Rome,  also,  he  struck  into  a  new  line  of  composi- 
tion, altogether  his  ovra,  in  those  matchless  "  Lieder 
ohne  Worte,"  which  prove,  beyond  denial,  that 
music  has  its  poetry,  as  well  as  poetry  its  music. 
His  agreeable  exterior,  his  cultivated  intelligence, 
and  the  independence  of  his  position,  made  him 
to  be  everywhere  received  with  distinction.  And 
on  his  second  visit  to  London,  in  1832,  he  found 
himself  quite  identified  with  the  artistic  monde  of 
that  capital. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  travelled  in  the  com- 
bined quality  of  tourist  and  musician,  through 
Scotland,  France,  Germany  and  Italy ;  and,  after 
four  years'  improving  and  ennobling  absence,  he 
returned  to  Berlin  ;  but  not  to  make  that  home  of 
his  boyhood  his  exclusive  residence.  "In  1834," 
says  M.  Fetis,  "  I  found  him  again  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  whither  he  had  betaken  himself  on  the 

*  This  must  mean  tlie  overture,  which  he  composed 
in  1825,  at  tiie  age  of  sixteen.  The  other  portions  of 
that  music  were  produced  many  years  later. — Ed. 
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occasion  of  the  Musical  Fete  of  the  Pentecost. 
He  was  then  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  his  former 
youthful  timidity  had  given  place  to  the  assurance 
of  the  acknowledged  artist,  and  even  to  a  certain 
air  of  hauteur."  Until  1836,  he  continued  to 
direct  the  fetes  at  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne  ;  and 
then  retired,  in  consequence  of  his  finding  it  im- 
possible to  keep  in  accordance  with  the  artists 
and  amateurs  of  JDusseldorf,  where  he  resided. 
During  this  year,  he  spent  a  considerable  time  at 
Frankfort ;  and  while  there  he  married. 

Throughout  the  period  of  his  celebrity,  he  was 
not  only  distinguished  for  his  compositions,  but 
universally  run  after  as  a  performer.  Language 
was  exhausted  of  its  tropes  and  figures  in  the 
fruitless  attempt  to  describe  his  unsurpassed  ex- 
cellence as  a  pianist ;  and  the  churches  were  in- 
vaded by  crowds,  who  thronged  the  aisles  when 
he  was  expected  to  play  on  the  organ.  In  a  word, 
the  only  thing  he  could  not  do  on  the  organ  was 
to  "  play  the  congregation  out."  The  more  ef- 
fectively he  played,  the  more  fixed  the  congrega- 
tion remained — the  more  artistically  persuasive 
his  intimation  to  depart,  the  more  determined 
were  they  not  to  go ;  and  an  instance  is  on  record, 
how  once,  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  vergers, 
impatient  to  clear  the  church  and  get  their  sup- 
per, managed  to  give  an  effectual  blow  to  the 
energy  of  the  performer  by  surreptitiously  stop- 
ping the  bellows. 

It  was,  possibly,  his  transcendent  skill  as  an 
executant  that  led  to  the  notion,  about  this  time 
generally  received,  that  Mendelssohn  was  defi- 
cient in  genius — the  possession  of  the  lower  fac- 
ulty being  taken  as  a  negation  of  the  higher.  It 
is  possible,  moreover,  that  the  strict  and  formal 
discipline  of  the  erudite  Zelter  had  swathed  the 
infant  mind  of  his  pupil  in  bands  of  rigid  form, 
which  retarded  its  development;  yet,  perhaps, 
only  to  render  its  maturity  more  beautiful  and 
perfect.  However  this  may  be,  Mendelssohn 
was  spoken  of  as  a  distinguished  talent  rather 
than  as  possessing  a  name  likely  to  i-ank  with 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  Mozart.  In  reference 
to  this  opinion,  M.  Fetis  has  the  following  re- 
marks : — 

"  The  childhood  of  M.  Mendelssohn  gave  birth 
to  the  hope  that  we  should  see  another  great  mu- 
sician in  Germany;  his  earliest  works  gave  in- 
dication of  more  talent  than  it  is  usual  to  find  in 
youth,  but  did  not  seem  to  realize  the  qualities  of 
genius  which  were  supposed  to  be  in  him.  There 
were,  however,  even  in  1830,  tendencies  to  origi- 
nality in  his  productions,  particularly  in  the  Over- 
ture of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  which  I 
heard  at  Paris  ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they 
were  rather  the  fruits  of  research  and  labor,  than 
of  inspiration.  Since  then  the  artist  has  been 
continually  growing  ;  and  his  manner  has  devel- 
oped every  day  more  individual  cjualities.  His 
Concerto  in  G  minor  for  the  piano-forte,  his  Oc- 
tett,  and,  above  all,  his  Oratorio  of  '  St.  Paul,'  are 
works  (le  grande  portee.  Among  his  most  beauti- 
ful compositions  are  also  mentioned  the  Cantata 
which  he  wrote  for  the  anniversary  fete  of  Al- 
bert Durer ;  another  composed  for  the  fete  given 
by  M.  Alexandre  de  Humboldt  to  the  naturalists 
assembled  at  Berlin  ;  and  also  his  '  Walpurgis 
Night,'  on  the  poem  of  Goethe  :  also  a  Symphony 
for  the  fete  of  the  Reformation,  which  has  been 
performed  at  many  of  the  great  musical  re-unions. 
M.  Mendelssohn  shows  at  once  fecundity  and 
much  ease  in  the  composition  of  his  works.  The 
'  St.  Paul '  seems  to  me  to  be  that  which  affords 
most  hope  for  his  avenir.  In  that  piece  he  has 
found  mSans  to  unite  the  classical  qualities  of  the 
best  masters  of  the  German  school  with  s.  certain 
boldness  of  good  augury.  In  fine,  this  young 
artist  (M.  Mendelssohn  has  not  reached  his  thirty- 
first  year)  is  incontestibly,  up  to  this  day,  the  mu- 
sician who  affords  most  hope  to  Germany,  and 
comprises  in  himself  the  future  school  of  that 
country.  Talent  does  not  always  manifest  itself 
in  the  same  way ;  and  but  few  examples  are 
known  of  that  vigor  of  invention  which  burst 
forth  with  Rossini  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  with 
others,  and  even  with  the  impetuous  Beethoven, 
originality  was  the  force  of  meditation.  The 
same  phenomenon  appeared  in  the  talent  of 
Gluck." 
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The  prophetic  spirit,  gleaming  through  these 
judicious  criticisms,  was  amply  accredited  by 
Mendelssohn's  subseq-»ent  career,  unhappily  but 
too  brief.  In  1846  he  completed,  and,  on  the 
26th  of  August,  himself  conducted  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival,  the  Oratorio  of  "  Elijah  ; "  the 
reception  of  which  left  his  warmest  admirers 
nothing  to  desire. 

But  it  was  in  the  decrees  of  that  unsearchable 
Providence,  which  often  only  shows  us  the  highly 
gifted, 

" To  mock  our  fond  pursuits, 

And  teacli  our  liumbled  hopes  that  life  is  vain," 

that  this  star,  the  cynosure  of  all  observers, 
should  stoop  to  the  horizon  before  it  had  reached 
its  culminating  point.  During  his  last  visit  to 
England,  the  keen  eye  of  anxious  friendship 
might  trace  the  secret  ravages  which  the  etherial 
spirit  within  had  made  upon  his  delicately  organ- 
ized frame.  He  was  for  the  most  part  invisible 
to  the  innumerable  friendly  inquirers,  whom  his 
celebrity  brought  about  him,  at  No.  4  Hobart- 
place,  Eaton-square,  where  he  had  fixed  his  tem- 
porary residence.  So  numerous,  indeed,  were 
the  calls  made  upon  him,  that  his  old  and  faithful 
servant,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  exclaimed, 
"  Ach !  me  almost  run  down — dere  be  so  many 
visitors." 

The  honors  which  were  accumulated  upon  him 
were  oppressive  to  the  constant  sense  of  fatigue 
which  possessed  him.  To  a  young  friend,  who 
begged  him  to  play  after  the  triumphant  conclu- 
sion of  the  Birmingham  Festival,  he  replied 
mournfully — even  with  tears — in  expressive,  but 
imperfect  English,  that  he  could  not  play  — 
"  write  and  practice  too  much,"  he  continued, 
"nostrength  —  cannot  pla}-;"  and,  placing  his 
attenuated  hand  upon  his  pale  forehead,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Oh,  my  head  !  my  head  !"  he  looked  up  to 
heaven,  whidier  he  was  fast  hastening.  The 
abiding  shadow  of  the  unseen  world  was  settling 
upon  him. 

In  1837,  he  had  accepted  the  post  of  Director 
of  the  Concerts  at  Leipzig.  In  this  city  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  till  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  6  th  of  November,  1847. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  died  this  great 
and  accomplished  man.  In  the  early  period  of 
his  decease,  Mendelssohn  strikingly  resembles 
Mozart,  who  died  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  Of 
Mozart  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  died  prematurely. 
His  faculty  was  developed  with  amazing  rapidity ; 
and,  from  the  very  early  age  at  which  he  began 
to  hold  a  place  in  public  estimation,  his  artistic 
life  was  by  no  means  short.  Although  a  painful 
apprehension  to  the  contrary  embittered  his  last 
days,  yet  he  lived  long  enough  for  fame.  Not  so 
with  Mendelssohn.  However  extended  his  mortal 
span  might  have  been,  his  fine  talent  would  have 
continued,  in  all  probability,  to  unfold  and  dis- 
cover fresh  beauties  as  long  as  his  natural  facul- 
ties were  perfect.  He  died  in  the  period  of  full 
promise,  withered  in  the  spring-time  of  his 
genius. 


Niels  W.  Gade.  Mr.  Chorley,  by  way  of 
appendix  to  the  strictures,  which  we  copied  last 
week,  upon  Schumann  and  Wagner,  speaks  (more 
hopefully  than  he  did  eight  years  ago  in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly)  of  the  Danish  composer  : 

Though  together  with  Herren  Schumann  and 
Wagner  I  speak  of  Herr  Gade  as  a  composer 
whose  works  are  well  received  by  a  selection  of 
the  musical  public  in  Germany,  it  is  not  because 
his  spirit  is  akin  to  theirs.  He  belongs  to  the 
romantic  school,  it  is  true  ;  but  he  has  some  real 
claims.  These  reside  in  a  certain  national  indi- 
viduality which  (to  speak  fantastically)  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  snows  and  the  glittering  and  the 
glancing  meteors  of  the  North.  An  ear  of  ordi- 
nary delicacy  must  be  made  aware  by  liearing 
Herr  Gade's  music  that  its  composer  is  neither 
German  nor  French.  But  though  pure,  wild,  and 
strange,  it  is  apt  to  be  monotonous.  The  pleasure 
decreases  as  the  work  goes  on  ;  even  as  a  few 
pages  of  Ossian  are  found  enough  to  satisfy  the 
least  hlase  and  most  dreamy  of  readers.  In  the 
prelude  to  his  overture,  Im  Hochland,  a  delicious, 


almost  crystalline  sound  is  got  from  the  orchestra 
which  well  befits  the  form  of  the  phrase.  The 
allegro  begins  brightly  enough,  still,  wild  and 
northern  in  its  tone  of  gaiety.  But  the  charm 
wears  out,  the  spirit  flags,  and  the  expectation 
raised  by  so  sweetly  strange  an  invitation  is  fol- 
lowed by  disappointment.  A  similar  result  was 
produced  by  a  Sonata  for  piano-forte  and  violin, 
in  A  minor,  commencing  with  exquisite  delicacy, 
but  falling  off  in  interest  as  the  composition  pro- 
ceeds. It  is  said  that  in  his  later  works,  Herr 
Gade  has  succeeded  in  emancipating  himself  from 
the  limits  and  seductions  of  his  nationality  to  a 
considerable  extent.  I  cannot,  however,  help 
fancying  that  a  composer  who  has  begun  in  a  tone 
so  decided  and.  peculiar,  must  possibly  always 
belong  to  that  body  of  national  musicians  of 
which  Chopin  may  be  called  the  brightest  illustra- 
tion, and  to  which  Mr.  Erke,  and  M.  Glinka 
belong,  and  not  to  that  higher  company  of  Pales- 
trinas,  Mozarts,  Bachs,  Handels,  and  Beethovens, 
who  speak  to  all  countries.  Be  his  future  what  it 
may,  however,  Herr  Gade  is  certainly  one  of  the 
few  rising  musicians  to  be  looked  out  and  listened 
for  by  all  who  take  a  natural  and  healthy  interest 
in  Art  as  proceeding  by  development,  not  by 
destruction. 


Stanzas  from  the  German, 

My  heart,  I  bid  thee  answer- 
How  are  Love's  marvels  wrought  ? 
"  Two  hearts  to  one  pulse  beating. 
Two  spirits  to  one  thought." 

And  tell  me  how  love  Cometh  ? 

"  It  comes — unsouglit — unseut!" 
And  tell  how  love  goeth  ? 

"  That  was  not  love  that  went .'" 

Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  E.  Ortlepp,  by  H.  Kreissmann. 

I.      THE  WALK. 

On  a  beautiful  evening  in  spring,  a  gray-haired 
old  man  walked  in  silence  through  the  solitary 
fields.  Sometimes,  as  if  in  deep  meditation,  he 
would  stop,  and  then  again,  with  head  bowed 
down,  would  sit,  lost,  as  it  were,  in  dreamy  rev- 
erie. His  soul  was  indeed  filled  with  a  deep 
grief,  to  which  he  in  vain  sought  to  give  utterance. 
He  longed  once  more  for  the  unattained  aspira- 
tions of  youth,  all  that  he  had  sighed  for,  yearned 
for,  but  never  possessed.  Bitter,  scalding  tears 
trickled  down  his  withered  cheek.  His  heart 
was  full  of  sorrow,  and  yet  the  world  greeted 
him  with  its  beauty ;  the  sunset  shone  with  mel- 
low rosy  light  upon  the  earth ;  all  around  him 
seemed  full  of  life  and  bloom ;  full  of  peace  and 
joy ;  he  alone  was  sad — sad  even  to  death. 

Teal's  had  passed  since  he  had  heard  the  song 
of  the  cuckoo  or  the  nightingale,  his  favorites. 
Around  him  were  a  thousand  happy  sounds,  of 
birds,  of  brooks  and  rustling  trees,  the  chiefest 
joy  of  all  creation  to  his  music-loving  ears,  but 
long  since  shut  out  from  him  forever — for  Bee- 
thoven was  deaf — and  thus,  cut  off  from  the 
cheering  voice  of  nature,  he  stood  apart  also  from 
the  sympathy  of  his  fellow  men ;  there  were 
none  to  understand  his  raptures  or  pity  his  woes. 
The  beloved,  who  had  betrayed  him,  rose  up  be- 
fore his  mind,  and  his  heart  writhed  with  the 
bitter  remembrance.  The  images  of  friends 
glided  past  him,  but  how  few  were  they,  while  of 
those  who  had  wounded  his  inmost  soul,  how 
great  was  the  number! — He  beheld  the  rich  and 
the  powerful,  who  could  not  appreciate  his  merit; 
— he  saw  them  pass  him  with  proud  indifference, 
or  gaze  on  him  with  vague  curiosity.  He  saw 
extended  before  him  the  city  that  did  not  value 
his  works,  that  so  unfeelingly  suffered  the  immor- 
tal genius  within  him  to  be  a  prey  to  the  mean 
and  earthly  cares  of  a  jo)less  existence.  Then 
bitter  indignation  seized  him  ;  anger  and  hatred 
mingled  in  fearful  discord  with  his  gentler  feel- 
ings ;  he  clenched  his  fists ;  curses  were  on  his 
tongue,  and  his  otherwise  mild  and  loving  heart 
boiled  and  heaved  like  a  volcano  pregnant  with 
destruction  and  ruin. 
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He  thought  of  his  childhoood,  when  he  suf- 
fered cruelty  even  at  the  hands  of  his  father,  but 
thought  also  of  his  tender  mother,  loving  him 
with  all  a  mother's  fervor,  and  her  memory  fell 
like  a  ray  from  heaven  upon  the  darkness  of  his 
soul.  He  recalled  the  gloomy  hours,  when  con- 
scious of  his  future  gi-eatness,  unnoticed  and  un- 
known, he  wept  in  solitude  and  struggled  against 
maddening  despondency;  but  the  glowing  light 
of  evening  recalled  also  those  happy  moments 
when,  on  the  pinions  of  artistic  inspiration,  he 
soared  above  the  dust  of  earthly  splendor  and  of 
earthly  misery. 

He  beheld  the  forms  of  his  heartless  perse- 
cutors moving  by  him  with  scornful  laugh,  saying 
of  the  holiest  and  most  divine  effusions  of  his 
noble  mind — "  an  insipid  nothing  ;"  but  the  re- 
vered image,  too,  of  "  Father  Haydn,"  rose  before 
him  in  all  his  joyous,  loving  nature,  full  of  friendly, 
smiling  geniality — and  then  his  heart  melted  in 
soft  emotions. 

He  sat,  deeply  wrapt  in  these  dreams.  Before 
his  glowing  imagination  floated  a  thousand  joyful 
images — and  when  he  raised  his  eyes — lo !  it  was 
indeed  no  delusion,  for  before  him,  in  the  radiant 
glow  of  evening,  gazing  at  him  with  loving  eyes, 
stood  "  Father  Haydn." 

"  Dost  thou  descend  from  the  regions  above," 
he  said,  addressing  the  radiant  image,  "  Dost  thou 
approach  to  summon  me  to  that  realm  for  which 
my  weary,  shattered  soul  has  pined  so  long  V" 

"  Alas !  poor  soul,  glorious  and  lofty  genius, 
thou  sublime  master,"  replied  Haydn,  with  a  gen- 
tle smile,  "  why  art  thou  so  sad  '?  If  I  were  indeed 
to  announce  to  thee  the  hour  of  thy  departure — ■ 
behold  me  in  blissful  joy ! — wouldst  thou  not 
gladly  follow  me  ?  Hast  thou  not  reached  thine 
aim  V  An  aim  that  makes  all  earthly  glory  blush  ! 
Dost  thou  not  still  remember  what  I  once  said  to 
thee — Could  I  hut  begin  anew,  1  would  create 
works  of  quite  another  stamp,  ivortds  ofharvionies 
never  yet  heard  or  dreamt  of!  This  was  reserved 
for  thee  !  My  prophecy  is  fulfilled  in  thy  works, 
and  thou  canst  now  with  joyous  pride  depart  to  a 
higher  immortaHty,  where  thy  crown  shall  have 
no  thorns." 

"  But  yet  one  thing  weighs  heavily  on  my 
heart,"  sadly  replied  the  other,  "  I  cannot  depart 
in  peace  until  I  shall  have  sung  my  swan-song.  It 
may  cost  my  life,  but  then  I  will  gladly  go  hence." 

"  Thus  it  is  decreed  to  thee,"  said  Haydn,  sol- 
emnly, "  I  announce  it  to  thee,  thou  shalt  not  live 
to  see  another  spring,  but  then  thou  shalt  dwell 
above  the  stars,  thou  shalt  revel  in  delight  over 
thine  own  symphonies,  that  have  been  dead  to 
thine  ears  so  long.  Thou  shalt  listen  to  the  melo- 
dious tones  of  a  divine  language  as  thou  dost  now 
listen  to  me." 

"  Oh  !  what  bliss,"  cried  the  other  in  ecstaey, 
"  that  a  higher,  a  miraculous  power  thus  enables 
me  to  hear  the  tones  of  thy  voice.  Think,  O  ex- 
alted friend,  how  could  a  fate  more  wretched  have 
befallen  me  ?  But  alas,  answer  me  once  more, 
shall  I  indeed  finish  my  '  swan-song,'  ere  I  go 
hence  V" 

"  Thou  shalt,  and  for  a  thousand  years  it  shall 
be  heard.  I  consecrate  thee,  and  endow  thee 
with  strength  from  heaven,  that  thy  last  creation 
may  contain  all  that  as  yet  has  lain  unuttered  in 
the  inmost  depths  of  thy  soul ;  that  it  may  be  a 
revelation  of  thy  holiest  self;  at  first,  rejected  and 
not  understood,  it  shall  gradually  be  compre- 
hended and  wondered  at ;  then,  later,  entirely 
appreciated  and  loved,  until  it  is  finally  praised 
and  admired  without  limit  forever !  And  now, 
farewell,  we  soon  shall  meet  again  !" 

The  vision  vanished.  Had  an  excited  imagi- 
nation conjured  it  up  before  him  in  his  solitude, 
or  was  it  a  reality  ?  He  suddenly  felt  his  genius 
awakening  within  him  as  if  from  a  long  slumber ; 
his  eye  glanced  wildly  at  the  vault  of  heaven  ; 
flashes,  as  of  lightning,  shot  across  his  mind ;  his 
whole  being  was  in  tumultuous  emotion.  He 
snatched  the  paper  from  his  breast  and  wrote 
hurriedly  a  few  notes;  A  minor — anxious  and 
suspended  emotion — trembling  expectation. 

"  Gloomy  again,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  wished  in- 
deed to  sing  of  joy  that  soars  above  sorrow, — and 
still  I  feel  that  this  is  my  true  and  long-sought 
beginning." 


He  cast  an  anxious  look  upon  the  little  sheet, 
and  returned  it  to  his  breast  with  others  that  he 
had  in  like  manner  enriched  with  musical  ideas. 
Suddenly  an  inward  emotion  overpowered  him 
and  falling  upon  his  knees  and  convulsively  clasp- 
ing his  hands,  lifting  up  his  moist  eyes  to  heaven, 
he  exclaimed — • 

"  Oh  God  !  grant  me  my  hearing — grant  once 
more,  but  for  a  few  moments — that  I  may  hear  ! 
It  is  only  thus  that  I  can  do  it !  therefore  I  entreat 
thee,  O  my  God,  I  beseech  thee  ardently,  grant 
me  this  one  prayer ;  let  my  ears  once  more  drink 
in  the  voices  of  the  spring  !" 

And  he  heard  the  voices  of  the  spring ;  enrap- 
tured, he  wished  to  rise,  but  his  emotion  was  too 
powerful,  he  sank  upon  his  knees  again  as  if  in 
prayer. 

He  listened  to  the  rustling  trees,  and  the  joyous 
warbling  of  a  thousand  birds ;  he  drank  in  the 
deep-drawn  melancholy  notes  of  the  nightingale 
and  the  voice  of  the  merry  cuckoo  from  the 
neighboring  forest ;  with  increasing  rapture  he 
heard  the  murmuring  of  many  brooks,  the  roaring 
of  the  waterfall,  and  the  sound  of  distant  thunder. 
With  these  mingled  in  his  ears  the  burring  bum 
of  insects,  the  waving  of  the  corn-fields  around 
him,  and  the  clarionet  of  the  solitary  shepherd, 
piping  with  sweet  and  mellow  notes,  the  divine 
choral : 

"  Rejoice  greatly,  0  my  soul !" 

Still  upon  his  knees,  he  joined  softly  in  the 
choral,  whilst  the  tears  poui'ed  down  his  cheeks 
with  joy  and  thankfulness.  The  theme  he  had  so 
long  sought  now  at  last  unfolded  itself, — The 
glorious  hymn  of  joy. 

And  now,  again,  these  moments  of  bliss  have 
vanished ;  the  melodies  of  nature's  sublime  music 
have  died  away  in  softer  and  softer  echoes  upon 
his  ear.  Joyless  and  soundless  deafness  is  re- 
turned. AU  around  him  again  is  dead  and 
silent. 

n.      THE   CONCERT. 

Strange  indeed  are  the  opinions  that  I  have 
been  compelled  to  hear  of  thy  last,  thy  glorious 
work,  immortal  master,  who  hast  in  succession 
lifted  me  through  all  the  heavens.  Why  should 
so  many  years  pass  by,  during  which  thy  mighty 
creation  existed  but  in  lifeless  score  ?  Why  was 
there  none  to  listen  with  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
thy  most  precious  gift  to  the  world  ?  Why  is  it 
that  till  now  I  have  never  drunk  in  with  raptur- 
ous astonishment  the  beauty  of  thy  "  swan-song  "  ? 
Kise  up,  pale  shadow,  from  thy  grave !  Let  me 
embrace  and  thank  thee  for  the  happiest,  the  most 
exalted  hour  of  my  existence  ;  to  thee  alone  do  I 
owe  it ! 

How,  even  in  the  rehearsal,  was  I  delighted, 
charmed  by  the  unbroken  chain  of  beauties ! 
But  at  the  concert,  where  the  dawning  glory 
shone  out  in  full  splendor,  it  was  as  the  brightest 
day  before  me  !  Then  was  the  mighty  theme  of 
the  symphony  no  longer  hidden.  "  The  joys  of 
our  existence  pictured  upon  the  gloomy  shadows  of 
our  sorrows ;  a  picture  as  of  light  dawning  in 
upon  us  from  a  profound  night  of  despair,  void  of 
all  consolation. 

Already  had  I  beheld  all  the  lovely  magic 
forms,  all  the  fearful  demons  conjured  up  by  the 
spell  of  these  enchanting  harmonies,  and  now 
again  were  they  to  rise  up  before  me  in  this  ex- 
alted hour !  With  anxious,  trembling  motion 
the  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 
began.  The  second  violins  and  violoncellos  com- 
menced pianissimo,  their  whispering  of  fifths  run- 
ning in  double  triplets,  the  horns  sustained  softly 
the  chord,  the  first  violins  and  the  violas  came  in 
"  sotto  voce,"  with  their  mj-sterious  passages,  fifths 
everywhere  darted  forth  like  lightning  from  a 
threatening  cloud,  until  at  length  the  octave  gains 
supremacy,  and,  in  a  passionate  "  unisono,"  modu- 
lates into  the  fearfully  flashing  choids  in  D  minor, 
which  seem  to  disclose  to  the  astonished  listener 
the  boiling  rage  of  inward  despair. 

Now  the  same  play  with  fifths  begins  in  D 
minor ;  but  this  time  the  "  unisono  "  of  the  octaves 
changes  into  B  flat  major ;  thus  we  have,  even  in 
the  beginning,  the  light  and  shade  of  the  whole 
sympliony ;  first,  tormenting  grief,  succeeded 
forthwith  by  a  victorious  conquest  over  it.     But 


c:ief  and  sorrow  rush  in  upon  us  m  new  gushes, 
until  the  wind  instruments  come  in  with  their 
soft  and  heavenly  modulations ;  violins,  violas,  and 
violoncellos  mingling  with  them ;  abrupt,  powerful 
chords  in  B  flat  major, — pure,  living  joy  prevails, 
when  the  full  orchestra  unisono,  in  swelling 
waves  of  joy,  concludes  the  first  part  of  this  move- 
ment. 

The  second  part  again  begins  in  D  minor, 
passes  into  D  major,  and  changes  with  a  wonder- 
ful effect  into  G  minor,  Sad  modulations  of  the 
clarinets,  oboes,  and  bassoons, — seeming  as  though 
it  were  the  language  of  deep  and  melancholy 
grief,  weeping  over  long  past  happy  hours,  strains 
in  C  and  G  minor,  interwoven  with  the  ground- 
theme,  follow.  In  distorted  mockery  the  bassoons 
repeat  the  deeply  moving  passages  of  the  basses 
in  B  flat  major.  Alas,  those  sweet  voices  of  con- 
solation did  not  prove  true,  they  did  not  fulfil 
what  they  promised.  We  behold  all  the  ideal 
creations  of  our  youth  ;  they  have  become  fright- 
ful carricatures.  Then  our  strength  fails,  we 
cease  to  struggle  on,  we  submit  to  grief,  when  we 
stand  at  the  end  of  our  years,  when  youth  and 
friendship,  love  and  all,  all  is  gone,  and  we  see 
nothing  before  us  but  the  open  grave. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  "  Scherzo  molto  vi- 
vace V  "  Is  it  not  redolent  with  life,  is  not  the 
whole  a  web  of  striking  individuality  and  surpris- 
ing genius '?  We  are  at  once  swept  along  into 
the  magic  ring  of  a  strange,  dancing,  tragi-comlcal 
joyfulness. 

The  second  violins  begin  the  theme  pianissimo, 
the  violas  follow,  succeeded  by  the  basses ;  the 
stringed  instruments  sport  with  the  melody  ;  the 
wind  instruments  seem  at  first  merely  to  look  on, 
and  in  single  notes  to  give  vent  to  their  astonish- 
ment. All  at  once  the  steady  viola  takes  the 
flute,  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  leading  it  along  into 
the  merry  dance ;  the  oboes  follow,  and,  alter  a 
few  hesitating  measures,  the  whole  orchestra,  pos- 
sessed by  the  seducing  example,  join  in  with  the 
rest.  All  is  joyous,  fluent,  natural,  full  of  flexi- 
bility and  sparkling  wit.  It  is  one  of  the  love- 
liest, the  most  charming  of  Beethoven's  creations. 
But  if  the  Scherzo  paints  the  dancing,  laughing, 
sporting,  life-stirring,  and  perhaps  more  sensual 
joy,  the  "  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile,"  (B  flat  ma- 
jor,) and  the  following  "  Andante  moderato," 
(D  major,)  portray  the  bliss  of  mind,  that  fills 
the  soul  in  dreams  of  another  world,  and  freed 
from  all  earthly  cares,  lull  us  into  a  heavenly 
peace.  The  whole  is  pervaded  by  a  calm  and 
unspeakable  happiness. 

When  we  hear  the  tempestuous  dissonant 
"  tutti "  of  the  last  movement  for  the  first  time, 
we  recoil  and  think  Beethoven  possessed  by 
madness.  But  again,  how  everything  appears  in 
a  different  light,  when  we  consider  it  as  connec- 
ted with  the  idea  of  the  composer.  Grief  and 
sorrow  had  already  been  conquered  in  the  joyous 
Scherzo  and  happy  Adagio.  Now  the  newly 
armed  enemy  rises  once  more  and  ventures  with 
all  his  crushing  power  a  last  assault.  "  Whither 
shall  I  fly  betore  thee,  thou  hellish  demon,  that 
forever  chasest  me  with  flashing  sword  from  out 
my  paradise  V  Where  shall  1  again  find  my 
happiness  ?  Here  those  threatening,  torturing 
fifths  pursue  me ;  there  the  motley  and  whirling 
crowd  confronts  me  !  But  see  !  they  vanish  !  it 
was  a  mere  delusion  !  Hark !  what  soothing 
sounds  !  Is  that  the  longed-for  joy  ?  No  !  it  is 
not.     An  empty  sound  deceives  the  ear. 

But  now  the  grand  and  lofty  recitative  of  the 
basses  (in  D  major,)  finally  removes  these  tor- 
turing doubts.  And  now  we  have  come  to  the 
passage,  when  the  masterly  portraying  of  longing 
devotion,  enthusiasm  and  triumphal  joy,  draws 
ever  closer  circles  around  our  souls  until  the  in- 
most recesses  of  our  hearts  are  filled  with  ec- 
stasy. 

It  was  certainly  a  happy  thought  of  Beethoven, 
to  connect  Schiller's  "  Hymn  to  Joy  "  with  the 
Choral,  ''Rejoice  greatly,  0  7nysout,"  of  which 
we  are  reminded  in  the  last  continuing  principal 
themes.  First  the  basses  play  it  through  twenty- 
four  measures  alone^  then  the  violoncellos  and 
violas  have  the  melody,  the  bassoous  then  join. 
Again  the  tweuty-ibur  measures,  and  now  the 
whole   orchesti-a  comes  in,  taking  it  once   more 
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throujrh  twenty-four  measures,  thus  rising  higher 
and  higher,  till  all  our  being  s  ;ems  carried,away 
by  triumphant  joy. 

Now  again,  a  few  more  strange  and  gloomy 
passages,  but  suddenly  a  voice  resounds  singing : 
"  Friends,  no  more  these  mournful  sounds," 

upon  which  Schiller's  great  "  Hymn  to  Joy " 
follows. 

The  closing  movement  is  the  crowning  glory  of 
all,  and  is  unsurpassed  in  loftiness  and  grandeur 
of  conception.  The  soul  revels  in  a  sea  of  joys — 
it  is  as  though  Beethoven,  before  his  departure 
from  this  world,  had  poured  out  all  his  deepest 
and  most  divine  feelings,  until  the  whole  ends  in 
triumphant  and  all-conquering  bliss.  One  idea 
reigns  throughout  the  whole  of  this  towering 
work.  Everywhere  we  behold  that  singular  and 
original  God  of  the  muses,  the  God  of  smiles  and 
teare.  Let  us  bow  in  adoration  before  the  master 
genius  who  bequeathed  to  us  this  divine  sym- 
phony, this  work  of  tears  and  raptures,  of  dark- 
ness and  light,  of  hellish  torture  and  heavenly 
bliss. 
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Music  in  Germany  and  Belgium. 

(Continued.) 

The  art  of  Orpheus  on  the  violin  seems  to  have 
been  little  cultivated  since  the  death  of  Paganini, 
which  is  in  some  respects  an  advantage  to  good 
taste — though  Ole  Bull  still  cleaves  to  the  money- 
making  of  the  craft,  and  entertains  with  diablerie, 
which  is  equally  well  rewarded  by  the  public  and 
the  connoisseurs,  and  brings  coin  on  the  one  hand 
and  disdain  on  the  other.  Less  profitable  than 
the  pianoforte,  the  violin  has  happily  in  its  train 
fewer  charlatans,  and  the  removal  of  pecuniary 
temptation  to  the  abuse  of  their  powers,  renders 
its  professors  the  most  absolute  votaries  of  the 
art.  The  German  school,  renowned  for  its  tech- 
nical solidity,  from  the  days  of  Fraenzl  to  Spohr, 
and  the  reputation  of  which  is  still  so  well  sup- 
ported by  Molique,  David,  &c.,  is  at  present  con- 
siderably influenced  by  the  admirable  artists  from 
time  to  time  turned  out  of  the  Conservatorio  of 
Brussels,  and  who  as  naturally  migrate  to  Ger- 
many as  the  young  water-fowl  moves  by  instinct 
to  the  pool.  De  Beriot,  partly,  if  not  wholly, 
withdrawn  from  public  life,  has  devoted  his  leisure 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  prosperity  of 
this  institution.  He  has  enlarged  by  twelve  his 
stock  of  concertos,  and  imbued  his  young  country- 
men and  pupils  with  the  chivalrous  style,  and  the 
fine  qualities  of  tone  and  intonation,  and  with  the 
elegance  and  variety  of  bowing,  for  which  he  has 
long  been  conspicuous.  This  Belgian  infusion 
has  ameliorated  the  purely  German  system  of 
the  violin,  whose  solidity  tended  to  heaviness ;  it 
has  added  originality  and  lightness  to  the  coups 
d'archet,  and  in  some  measure  assimilated  the 
salient  features  of  the  various  continental  schools. 
A  violin  player,  properly  so  called,  will  now 
hardly  be  discovered  by  his  play  to  belong  to  any 
one  nation  in  particular — the  French  are  solid 
and  scientific,  the  Germans  light  and  elegant,  the 
Belgians  both ;  in  fact,  a  long  peace  has  so  dif- 
fused intercourse,  and  encouraged  community  of 
studies  and  feelings,  that  strong  features  of  na- 
tionality are  disappearing  from  groups  and  masses, 
and  are  detected  now  chiefly  in  the  peculiarities 
of  individual  artists.  One  distinction  most  truly 
earned  by  Germany  regards  the  technical  part 
of  musical  education.  It  has  multiplied  the  finest 
artists,  by  watching  genius  in  the  bud  of  infancy, 
bestowing  on  it  the  most  philosophical  culture, 
and  gathering  its  fruits  only  when  mature.  The 
youthful  perfection  which  has  been  manifested  on 
the  violin  of  late  years  has  been  truly  surprisino-; 
if,  indeed,  anything  can  be  rightly  so  admitted, 
where  work  has  been  gained  from  ingenious, 
happily  constituted  children,  and  each  step  of  it 
directed  by  consummate  experience.  What  is  to 
accrue  from  the  manhood  of  such  a  boy  as  Jo- 
seph Joachim,  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  per- 
formed during  our  last  London  musical  season 
such  pieces  as  Beethoven's  Concerto,  Mendels- 
sohn's Ottetto,  Beethoven's  Sonata,  dedicated  to 


Kreutzer,  &c.  &c.,  all  ot  them  requiring  finished 
style  and  great  powers  of  physical  endurance,  it 
may  be  for  some  future  amateur  to  discover. 
The  whole  relation  would  seem  fabulous,  were  it 
not  told  of  a  boy  wonderfully  endowed,  both  in- 
tellectually and  corporeally.  That  this  early 
development  of  the  musical  nature  is,  however,  a 
work  that  incurs  risk,  and  should  be  prosecuted 
with  caution,  we  have  lately  had  a  melancholy 
instance  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  Eichorns,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two — formerly  in  the  tenderest 
infancy  a  Wunderkind ,  and  then,  with  his  little 
brother,  astonishing  Spohr  and  other  good  judges 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  violin  with  feats  that 
were  deemed  prodigious.  Such  is  too  often  the 
fate  of  talent — it  ripens  into  the  great  artist,  or 
becomes  an  early  sacrifice  to  death. 

Pre-eminence  on  the  violoncello  belongs  also  to 
Belgian  art;  and  the  modern  concerto  style  of 
that  instrument,  in  which  the  whole  finger-board 
is  traversed,  and  the  strings  crossed  up  to  the 
bridge,  with  a  great  display  of  flexible  bowing, 
and  variety  of  coups  d'archet,  assimilates  the 
mechanism  and  manipulation  to  those  of  the 
violin,  while  thus  its  successful  cultivation  de- 
pends as  much  on  muscular  power  and  en- 
durance as  on  musical  requisites.  The  violon- 
cello, played  as  it  is  now  played  in  continental 
concert-rooms,  is  a  truly  formidable  instrument — 
it  now  attacks  all  the  difliculties  of  the  violin; 
the  rapid  and  brilliant  allegro,  with  its  double 
notes  and  octave  passages — the  vocal  adagio,  with 
its  modifications  and  fine  inflections  of  tone,  the 
piquant  rondo,  with  its  playful  and  eccentric 
phrases, — are  all  given  by  it  in  turn,  and  at  the 
end  admiration  is  often  divided  between  the  ad- 
dress and  taste  of  the  player  and  his  immense 
physical  power.  A  finished  specimen  of  endur- 
ance and  mastery  combined  was  lately  given  by 
Demunck,  a  young  man,  professor  of  the  violon- 
cello in  the  Conservatorio  of  Brussels,  by  per- 
forming at  one  of  the  concerts  of  that  institution, 
an  arrangement  of  De  Beriot's  Violin  Concerto 
in  B  minor,  a  feat  that  excited  general  astonish- 
ment among  all  who  were  able  to  judge  practi- 
cally of  its  arduous  chai-acter.  But  the  first  man 
of  the  day  in  the  new  art  of  handling  the  violon- 
cello, an  art  which  has  made  it  even  transcend 
the  violin  in  the  variety  of  its  effects,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Belgian  violoncellist,  Servais.  He  takes 
this  position  naturally  and  unopposed,  having 
now  added  to  that  fine  practical  skill,  which  was 
so  justly  admired  in  England,  a  solid  reputation 
as  a  composer  for  his  instrument.  Servais,  and 
his  young  countryman,  Vieuxtemps,  the  violin 
player,  do  great  honor  to  the  music  of  Belgium ; 
their  progress  in  Germany  has  been  rendered 
doubly  tuccessful  by  excellent  compositions  as 
well  as  performances,  their  names  have  become 
classical,  and  half  the  young  aspirants  to  instru- 
mental celebrity  on  the  continent  hope  to  make  a 
more  auspicious  commencement  by  producing 
themselves  in  one  of  their  pieces. 

*         *         *         #         *         *         * 

The  interest  felt  by  the  Germans  in  the  culti- 
vation of  stringed  instruments  is  not  confined 
solely  to  grand  displays  of  mechanism  and  of  dif- 
ficulty successfully  combatted  ;  but  is  distributed 
between  concert-room  music  and  the  quartet 
style,  which  is  still  the  delight  of  the  most  pol- 
ished musical  society.  The  classics  of  this  art, 
as  established  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven, 
do  not  satisfy  the  ardor  of  the  day  for  new 
pleasures,  nor  quell  the  rising  ambition  of  young 
artists — quartet  composition  is,  therefore,  a  strong 
feature  of  the  chivalry  of  modern  music ;  it  is  a 
constant  form  of  publication,  exhibits  a  variety  of 
pens  and  as  varied  success,  with  one  object  un- 
changeably in  view — reputation.  The  art  can 
never,  we  suspect,  fall  into  any  great  danger  of 
total  neglect  and  decay  while  this  abstract  mo- 
tive is  well  supported.  Kobert  Schumann  of 
Leipsic  has  gained  great  applause  by  his  debut  as 
quartet  composer,  and  from  one  quarter  or  an- 
other, out  of  the  numerous  attempts  made,  some 
in  the  old  and  symmetrical  form  of  Haydn,  some 
in  the  fantastic  style  of  Beethoven,  or  in  the 
piquant  and  efl'ective  manner  of  Onslow,  a  fair 
contribution  of  interesting  novelties  is  gathered, 
and  in   a  mode   of  writing  which   the   greatest 


musical  wits  have  confessed  to  be  difficult.  Mo- 
zart, in  the  preface  to  his  six  qjiartets,  dedicated 
to  Haydn,  speaks  expressly  of  the  "  labor  and 
pains"  which  their  composition  had  cost  him. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  relative  merit  of  new 
quartet  composition,  the  chai™  of  that  social 
style  of  performance  is  certainly  carried  to  its 
height  in  Germany  at  the  present  day.  Some- 
times it  imites  four  composers,  in  which  reunion, 
if  the  composition  rendered  be  really  no  better 
than  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  merely  practical 
artists,  there  is  something  still  to  flatter  the  im- 
agination. At  other  times  a  family  of  brothers 
has  been  seen  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
social  practice  and  improvement;  custom  con- 
firming always  as  a  theory  founded  on  experience, 
that  towards  the  true  beauty  of  quartet  perform- 
ance there  will  ever  be  something  more  wanting 
than  the  presence  of  four  competent  players 
casually  brought  together.  The  chamber  con- 
certs at  Leipsio,  during  the  early  part  of  last 
year,  presented  a  great  attraction  in  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Ottetto,"  led  by  David,  with  the  pai-ts  of 
first  and  second  tenor  sustained  by  the  composer 
and  Neils  W.  Gade,  of  rising  orchestral  celebrity. 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  violas  on  this  occasion 
were  not  the  least  listened  to,  and  it  will  be  a 
new  gratification  to  the  admirere  of  the  genial 
Mendelssohn  to  know  that  he  can  become  the 
heart  of  the  social  musical  circle  in  this  humble 
capacity. 

[To  he  continued.] 


JFac-simile  of  Haydn's  Visiting  Card. 

After  the  completion  of  '  The  Seasons,'  Playdn 
wrote  nothing  but  three  quartets,  the  last  of  which 
ends  in  so  abrupt  a  manner,  as  if  a  sudden  spasm 
of  the  heart  had  forever  terminated  the  inter- 
mitting flow  of  thought. 

From  the  year  1802,  he  never  quitted  his  villa 
at  Gumpendorff,  near  Vienna. 

Whenever  he  wished  to  remind  a  friend  that 
he  was  still  "  in  the  land  of  the  living,"  he  sent 
him  his  visiting  card,  upon  which  was  engraved 
the  closing  passage  of  his  last  quartet,  and  of 
which  the  following  is  a  fac-simile  (as  near  as 
types  can  make  it)  : — 
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Joseph  Haydn. 

The  music  stops  short  at  the  middle  of  the 
phrase,  without  reaching  the  cadence,  and  thus 
most  graphically  expresses  the  languid  state  of 
the  author's  health  : — 

All  my  siren (jth  has  left  me  now. 
Old  and  weak  am  I. 


Music  IN  IMississiPPi. — A  lady  writes  from 
this  distant  State  to  the  Neio  York  Musical  World 
and  Times :  "  It  is  distressing  to  think,  that  in  a 
rich  and  beautiful  country  like  this,  there  is  not 
the  least  cultivated  taste  for  music — nothing  be- 
yond strumming  a  waltz  or  polka  on  the  piano,  or 
singing  a  negro  melody.  The  household  estab- 
lishments are  superior,  equipages  fine,  and  there 
are  numbers  of  pianos  of  the  best  finish.  But, 
beyond  this  nothing  can  be  said.  It  is  a  perfect 
Boeotia  as  regards  the  musical  art.  Now,  sirs, 
were  it  not  I  fear  to  trespass  upon  your  time,  I 
would  show  you  that  the  fault  is  not  with  the 
people  here ;  they  desire  the  best  education  in 
every  respect,  for  their  children,  and  are  willing 
to  spend,  and  have  spent  freely  for  that  purpose. 
You,  at  the  North,  are  mainly  responsible  for  this 
evil.     Numberless  young  persons  from  these  re- 
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gions  are  educated  with  yours,  and  such  teachers 
as  we  have,  come  from  the  Northern  States  al- 
ways well  recommended.  Yet,  in  sixteen  years' 
residence,  in  the  interior  of  the  South,  I  have 
never  seen  a  tolerably  taught  musical  scholar 
return  from  your  schools,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  from  a  Mrs.  Condar's,  (that  is  as 
near  as  I  can  get  the  name,)  in  your  city.  As  to 
the  teachers,  there  was  not  one  in  twenty  that  I 
could  not  have  instructed  to  advantage  myself; 
and  if  there  be  a  monslrum  horrendum  to  me  on 
earth,  it  is  a  Down-East  music  teacher  ;  especially 
the  feminines.  Understand,  I  mean  those  that 
inflict  themselves  upon  this  country.  I  know 
that  there  are  many  deserving  the  highest  honors 
in  their  own." 


fint  %xh. 
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Massachusetts  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  first  semi-annual  Exhibition  of  Paintings 
opened  at  the  old  Art  Union  rooms,  37^  Tremont 
Row,  on  Monday.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  assist- 
ing at  a  preliminary  private  view  on  the  Saturday 
before.  It  was  an  hour  most  pleasantly  spent. 
Pleasant  it  was  to  meet  so  many  of  our  artists 
there  in  person,  all  happy,  as  it  seemed,  with  good 
hopes  and  omens  for  the  new  experiment.  And 
well  they  might  congratulate  each  other,  if  we 
may  trust  at  all  our  own  hasty  first  impressions  of 
the  small,  but  really  choice  and  interesting  dis- 
play upon  the  walls.  We  saw  more  character, 
more  variety  and  individuality  of  excellence 
there,  (for  the  number  of  specimens)  than  ever 
before  in  such  exhibitions  of  American  paintings. 
And  the  collection  is  none  the  worse,  for  being, 
like  a  certain  political  party,  "conveniently 
small."  A  few  good  pictures  are  far  more  re- 
freshing to  the  eye  and  soul,  than  those  wilder- 
nesses of  painted  canvass,  through  which  one 
wanders,  confused  and  fatigued,  to  search  out  here 
and  there  one  picture  that  repays  examination. 
There  were  just  seventy-five  pieces  in  the  cata- 
logue. 

Of  course  we  shall  not  presume,  after  an  hour's 
casual  glances,  to  criticise,  or  pronounce  any  one 
or  two  the  best  among  the  whole ;  for  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  of  the  best  escaped  us  alto- 
gether. But  we  may  safely  say,  that  the 
"White  Mountain"  scenery  by  Kensett,  of  New 
York,  is  a  picture  of  itself  enough  to  make  an 
exhibition.  It  is  one  of  the  best  productions  of 
that  admirable  artist,  and  one  of  the  highest 
achievements  thus  far  of  American  landscape 
painting.  There  is  an  unostentatious  truth  and 
depth  about  it;  it  gives  you  the  feeling  of  the 
scene,  with  all  its  solemn  beauty.  The  mountains 
in  the  background  with  their  vast  sweep,  still  and 
earnest,  the  forest  stretching  from  the  foreground 
far  back,  and  the  quiet  subordination  of  every 
detail  swallowed  up  and  blended  in  aerial  distance, 
so  wide,  so  wild,  that  looking  we  could  almost 
hear  crows  caw ; — all  made  us  feel  our  moun- 
tain mood  growing  upon  us  again  as  when  we 
were  there  last  autumn.  It  is  a  noble,  an  ideally 
faithful,  a  masterly  landscape.  Our  own  Champ- 
Eey's  studies  of  nature  in  the  same  grand  region 
ai'e  also  represented  in  several  pictures,  which 
charm,  and  with  a  charm  that  wears  well,  by 
their  fidelity  to  nature,  their  fine  sense  of  natural 
beauty,  their  fresh,  quiet,  naive,  healthful  style. 

There  are  capital  landscapes,  too,  by  Casilear, 
a  New  York  artist ;  a  life-like  picture  of  "  Egg- 
rock,"  and  the  peculiar  charms  of  sea  and  shore 
at  Nahant,  by  C.  P.  Cranch.  H.  G.  Wild  has 
some  studies  remarkable  for  luxurious  warmth  of 
coloring,  and  a  keen  feeling  of  what  is  character- 
istic in  scenes  and  persons.  One  is  a  glowing 
evening  twilight,  another  a  barn-yard  sketch, 
another  a  happy  illustration  of  Gil  Bias  presented 
to  the  actress.  Cropsey  of  New  York  must  send 
us  a  better  specimen  of  the  landscape  talent,  for 
which  he  is  justly  distinguished. 


There  are  some  excellent  portraits,  especially 
No.  66,  by  C.  L.  Elliot,  one  of  the  best  we  have 
seen  for  along  time.  The  copy  from  Rembrandt, 
of  a  solid,  venerable,  Jewish  head,  by  Hoit,  is 
grand  and  marvellously  like  an  original.  The 
crayon  portrait  of  a  child  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite productions  of  Cheney's  masterly  pencil ; 
and  there  are  several  fine  ones  by  Charles  Mar- 
tin. Williapi  Willard's  fine,  bold,  full  length 
portrait  of  Jenny  Lind  is  there  too ;  and  there 
ares  everal  of  Ames's  best.  Harding's  AUston 
lends  a  fine  pervading  presence,  as  of  a  tutelar 
genius,  to  the  room  ;  but  his  Webster  is  a  preter- 
natural and  painful  exaggeration.  There  is  a 
sweet  head  of  a  child,  by  Alexander. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  elaborate  works 
is  an  allegorical  painting,  by  Eotliermel,  of  Phil- 
adelphia :  "  The  Laborer's  Vision  of  the  Future." 
It  is  a  powerful  and  impressive  picture,  evincing 
strong  and  vivid  imagination  and  great  power  of 
designing  and  grouping ;  as  does  all  that  we  have 
seen  by  this  artist.  But  it  has  the  faults  of  all 
allegorical  pictures.  There  is  a  decidedly  melo- 
dramatic tone  of  coloring  about  it.  The  idea 
embodied  is  a  noble  and  humanitary  one;  it  is  a 
vision  of  kingcraft  and  priestcraft  judged,  and 
honest  labor  redeemed  and  glorified ;  but  the 
treatment,  so  far  as  tone  and  coloring  are  con- 
cerned, is  too  intense  and  red  republican ;  there 
is  no  repose  in  the  whole  picture,  not  even  in  the 
principal  figure,  that  of  the  Redeemer,  nor  any  of 
the  celestial  group  ;  one  look  and  atmosphere  of 
anguish  is  over  all,  and  no  tranquility  or  smile  of 
triumph  anywhere.  Yet  the  picture  shows  de- 
cided power,  and  is  well  worth  attention. 

These  are  but  a  few  hurried  notes.  Future 
visits  will  afford  new  te.xts  for  perhaps  juster  ob- 
servations ;  for  we  are  no  critic  in  this  line. 

We  rejoice  that  the  suppression  of  "  Art 
Unions "  does  not  leave  our  artists  without  an 
organization  whereby  their  labors  may  be  fairly 
represented  before  a  sympathizing  public.  The 
Academy  plan  is  better  than  the  Art  Union.  It 
is  free  from  the  lottery  element,  and  it  provides 
schools  for  artists.  This  Massachusetts  Academy 
is  organized  upon  a  solid  basis,  and  the  names  of 
its  officers  are  a  guaranty  that  the  work  is  com- 
menced in  good  earnest.  We  do  not,  to  be  sure, 
much  fancy  the  practice  of  honorary  Presidents, 
&c.,  from  among  political  dignitaries;  Governors 
and  Mayors  are  not  necessarily  artists  or  ama- 
teurs. But  there  is  a  strong  board  of  Directors, 
in  which  a  goodly  number  of  our  foremost  artists 
figure,  and  it  is  they  undoubtedly  who  give  the 
tone  and  do  the  work.  Besides  (we  know  not 
whether  such  an  idea  was  intended  or  not,)  we 
are  reconciled  to  the  Honoraries,  by  the  hint  im- 
plied therein  of  a  most  excellent  and  sound  idea : 
namely  that  the  State  ought  everywhere  to  be 
the  nurse  and  guardian  of  Art. 

iinigjjt'B  ^niirnal  nf  Mum, 

BOSTON,  JAN.  22,  1853. 

The  Coming  Week  will  be  truly  an  eventful 
one  in  the  musical  world  hereabouts.  First 
comes  Alboni  and  the  Opera,  on  Monday  night. 
On  Thursday  is  the  anniversary  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Birth-day,  which  will  be  duly  honored 
at  the  "  Quintette  Club"  concert  in  the  evening, 
by  copious  selections  from  his  music.  Last  and 
greatest,  on  Saturday,  the  "  Germanians  "  are  to 
bring  out,  for  the  first  time,  the  sublime  "  Cho- 
ral Symphony"  of  Beethoven.  This  alone 
should  be  event  enough  for  one  week. 

The  past  week,  too,  has  been  distinguished  by 
an  event  of  no  little  moment.  Most  of  our  read- 
ers are  by  this  time  probably  aware  that  the  New 
Opera  House  became  wn  Jait  accompli,  by  virtue 
of  the  meeting  of  subscribers  at  the  Revere 
House  on  Wednesday  evening.  By  the  report 
of  the  Committee  it  appeared  that  $194,000  had 
been    subscribed,   leaving    only    $6,000   to    be 


raised.  A  resolution  was  then  passed  authorizing 
the  Committee  to  purchase  the  estates  of  the 
Melodeon  and  the  Old  Riding  School,  from  Wash- 
ington to  Mason  streets,  every  subscriber  present 
answering  "yes,"  to  the  number  of  151,  which 
was  more  than  the  two  thirds  required  by  the 
terms  of  subscription.  It  was  also  voted  to  in- 
crease the  capital  stock  to  $250,000.  Another 
season  will  give  to  Boston  an  Opera  House  supe- 
rior to  any  now  existing  in  the  Union. 

Worthy  to  be  named,  too,  among  the  significant 
events  of  the  week  were:  1.  The  enormous  au- 
dience at  the  last  "  Germania"  afternoon  re- 
hearsal, amounting  by  actual  count  of  tickets  to 
three  thousand  and  fifty-seven  persons,  and  filling 
every  seat  and  standing  place  in  the  new  Music 
Hall,  so  that  many  sought  admission  in  vain. 
This  was  only  a  little  more  than  what  we  behold 
every  week,  and  these  rehearsal  audiences,  listen- 
ing to  classic  symphonies  as  well  as  lighter  music, 
are  to  be  counted  an  important  feature  of  Boston 
life. 

2.  The  Benefit  Concert  of  Miss  Elise 
Henslee,  being  the  God-speed  to  another  young 
native  vocalist,  who  sails  for  Italy  on  Wednesday 
to  pursue  her  studies,  at  the  expense  of  a  number 
of  our  music-loving  citizens.  This  was  to  be  last 
evening,  too  late  for  notice  in  to-day's  paper. 

The  Choral  Symphony. 

This  last  great  musical  expression  of  the  aspir- 
ing soul  of  Beethoven,  which  we  are  to  hear  next 
week,  is  now  seldom  performed  in  Germany  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  some  printed  analysis 
or  programme  in  the  hands  of  each  listener,  as  a 
clue  to  the  unity  and  purport  of  the  music. 
Many  of  these  have  been  written,  some  in  the 
form  of  romantic  fiction,  some  metaphysical,  and 
some  technical.  Of  the  former  kind  we  give  a 
specimen  on  a  preceding  page.  It  is,  especially 
in  the  first  half,  rather  too  intensely  sentimental, 
and  somewhat  of  our  own  Mrs.  EUet  style.  Still, 
in  a  popular  way  it  indicates  the  origin  and  char- 
acter of  the  work.  Next  week  we  shall  give' 
another,  more  profound,  written  by  the  famous 
Richard  Wagner,  who  parallels  the  various  mo- 
tives of  the  symphony  with  texts  from  Goethe's 
"  Faust." 

Until  within  a  few  years  this  last  great  sym- 
phony had  been  performed  here  and  there  but 
once  or  twice  in  Europe.  It  was  always  ap- 
proached with  a  certain  mingling  of  awe  and 
doubt,  as  if  it  either  were  too  great  for  anybody's 
comprehension,  or  the  work  of  genius  in  its  last 
fit  of  insanity,  as  well  as  physically  deaf;  but  the 
general  conviction  after  all  is  that  Beethoven 
knew  well  what  he  meant  when  he  composed  it, 
and  that  into  it  he  has  crowded  more  of  himself, 
and  more  nearly  reached  the  aim  of  all  his  striv- 
ings in  Art,  than  in  any  work  before.  Certainly 
it  is  not  a  work  to  be  comprehended  and  fiithomed 
by  a  single  healing ;  its  strange  and  most  elaborate 
structure,  the  stupendous  grandeur  with  which  it 
goes  on  building  itself  up,  like  a  wild  vast  moun- 
tain region,  its  frightful  difliculties  for  performers, 
and  its  length,  occupying  almost  an  hour  and  a 
half,  make   it   desirable   to  hear  it  many  times. 

Let  us  improve  so  fine  an  opportunity  as  this 
offered  by  the  "  Germanians,"  who  are  preparing 
for  it  con  amore,  like  earnest  artists,  filled  with 
reverence  for  the  mighty  master  and  martyr  of 
their   holy  craft.      Coming   so   seldom,   perhaps 
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never  again,  it  demands,  and  it  will  certainly 
repay,  an  extra  stretch  of  patient  and  profound 
attention. 

It  was  composed  in  1823,  about  three  years 
before  Beethoven's  death ;  and  seems  to  have 
been  an  attempt  to  crowd  the  whole  expression 
of  himself  into  one  great  effort.  Its  first  perform- 
ance was  at  that  memorable  time,  when  the  artists 
and  amateurs  of  Vienna  addressed  a  memorial  to 
him,  lamenting  the  obscurity  in  which  he  had  kept 
himself  during  the  universal  deluge  of  Rossini-ism 
and  the  triumph  of  superficial,  showy  music  over 
the  genuine  Art  of  Germany,  and  beseeching  him 
to  produce  bis  two  latest  and  grandest  composi- 
tions,— this  Symphony  and  his  solemn  Mass,  at 
a  benefit  concert.  Beethoven  declined  reading 
the  paper  until  he  should  be  alone.  "  I  arrived," 
says  Schindler,  "  only  just  as  he  had  finished  its 
perusal.  He  communicated  to  me  the  contents, 
and  after  running  them  over  once  more,  handed 
the  paper  quietly  to  me ;  then  turning  towards 
the  window,  he  remained  sometime  looking  up  at 
the  sky.  I  could  not  help  observing  that  he  was 
much  affected,  and,  after  I  had  read  it,  I  laid  it 
down  without  speaking,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
first  begin  the  conversation.  After  a  long  pause, 
whilst  his  eyes  never  ceased  following  the  clouds, 
he  turned  round  and  said,  in  a  tone  which  be- 
trayed his  emotion:  'It  is  really  gratifying!  I 
am  much  pleased  !'  "  To  Schindler's  entreaties 
that  he  would  accept  the  proposal,  he  replied : 
"  Let  us  get  into  the  open  air !"  After  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  and  management,  not  without 
innumerable  provocations  and  intrigues  on  the 
part  of  selfish  managers,  the  concert  was  arranged. 
Still  it  was  a  glorious  day  for  Beethoven  and  for 
Art.  "  The  theatre  was  crowded.  The  master, 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  proscenium,  was  not 
even  sensible  of  the  tumultuous  applause  of  the 
audience  at  the  close  of  the  Symphony,  until 
Mme.  Unger,  by  turning  round  and  making  signs, 
roused  his  attention,  that  he  might  at  least  see 
what  Tias  going  on  in  the  front  of  the  house. 
This  acted,  however,  like  an  electric  shock  on  the 
■  thousands  present,  who  were  struck  with  a  sudden 
consciousness  of  his  misfortune  ;  and  as  the  flood- 
gates of  pleasure,  compassion,  and  sympathy 
were  opened,  there  followed  a  volcanic  explosion 
of  applause  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
end." 

And  he  has  left  us  no  key  to  the  interpretation 
of  this  music,  which  visited  his  soul  inwardly, 
while  the  outward  sense  of  beauty  was  entirely 
closed  and  deaf,  except  the  constant  expression  of 
his  music  and  his  Hfe  !  We  have  seen  somewhere 
in  a  German  novel,  which  we  cannot  lay  hands 
upon  again,  a  suggestion  that  the  whole  progress 
of  Humanity  and  the  procession  of  the  ages  are 
represented  in  this  Symphony.  Whether  there 
be  anything  more  than  fancy  in  this,  we  cannot 
judge.  But  one  thing  we  know,  that  it  ends  with 
a  choral  hymn,  whose  sentiment  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  man's  social  destiny;  and  it  commences 
with  a  strange  rustling  of  barren  Fifths,  suggestive 
of  no  thought  but  emptiness  or  chaos.  While 
working  out  his  idea  he  felt  that  he  had  exhausted 
the  orchestral  forces,  and  was  for  a  long  time  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed  to  bring  the  composition  to  a 
worthy  close ;  at  last  he  exclaimed  to  one  of  his 
friends,  "  I  have  it !"  and  produced  his  tablet  on 
which  was  written  :  ^'  Friends,  let  us  sing  the  im- 
mortal Schiller's  Hymn  to  Joy — Freude,  schSner 
GoUerfunken."     The   biographies   of   the   great 


composer,  several  of  them,  contain  a  strange 
scrawl  in  which  the  words  and  notes  of  this 
were  hurriedly  sketched. 

"  The  ode  '  To  joy  '  is  a  jubilee  of  all  mankind, 
and  has  the  sublimity  of  the  holiest  hymn.  No 
thought  has  poetry  in  it,  if  this  has  not.  Imagine 
a  convivial  meeting  of  men  as  men,  and  all  ideals 
are  in  a  moment  realized,  and  conviviality  be- 
comes a  holy  rite  ;  for  on  what  common  ground 
•could  men  so  meet,  but  on  the  ground  of  the 
essential  oneness  of  all  souls,  the  identity  of  all 
men's  highest  interests  and  aims.  A  jubilee  of 
the  human  race,  felt  through  all  hearts  as  suchf 
would  be  holy,  would  be  the  realization  of  all  re- 
ligions. This  is,  if  we  think  of  it,  the  sum  of  all 
our  human  aspirations. 

"  The  boundless  yearning,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  being,  and  which  is  nothing  less  tlian 
a  yearning  to  embrace  the  whole,  has  found  its 
natural  language  in  music.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact,  and  one  which  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the 
deepest  philosophy  of  the  Arts,  that  Beethoven, 
the  most  spiritual  of  composers,  should  have 
landed,  after  one  of  his  sublime'=t  adventurous 
flights  on  the  ocean  of  sounds,  in  this  song  '  To 
Joy.'  The  feelings  which  revelled  in  pure  har- 
mony, grew  weary  of  their  very  freedom ;  they 
would  return  to  the  human  ;  they  would  have  an 
articulate  voice  ;  and  they  found  it  in  this  ode  of 
Schiller's.  As  in  outward  life  his  had  been  a 
fruitless  longing  for  the  peaceful  joys  of  the  family 
circle,  so  in  his  art  he  returns  with  all  the  yearn- 
ings of  memory  and  love  to  men  ;  there  grows  in 
him  a  longing  for  human  music,  for  song,  and  it 
leads  him  to  the  climax  of  his  creative  power. 
The  ninth  symphony,  with  chorus,  is  written. 
Here,  in  the  widest  reach  of  his  art,  he  embraces 
all  the  results  of  his  life.  With  giant  force  he 
summons  around  him  the  giant  forces  of  tlie  ful- 
lest and  most  active  ondiestra ;  they  must,  they 
are  obliged  to  play  around  him  : — and  their  deep, 
murmuring,  tempest,  and  their  light,  frolic  dances, 
waft  his  longing  onward,  till  it  dissolves  into  ten- 
derest  regret,  into  melancholy,  sweet  renuncia- 
tion. But  all  this  can  satisfy  no  longer.  The 
harmonies  drop  away  ;  and  the  instruments  them- 
selves (in  the  style  of  recitative)  pass  into  the 
manner  of  the  human  voice.  Yet  again  do  all 
these  forms  float  dream-like  over  us,  when  human 
voices  take  up  the  recitative,  and  lead  it  into 
Schiller's  song  '  To  Joy ' — a  union-song  of  all 
mankind.  Nothing  can  be  more  moving,  nothing 
lets  us  look  so  deeply  into  his  breast,  as  when  first 
the  Basses,  then  the  singers,  join  so  simply,  so 
like  a  people's  chorus  in  the  words  '  Joy,  thou 
brightest,  heaven-lit  spark,'  and  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  soft  love  and  longing,  which  seeks 
but  men,  only  men — requires  only  communion 
with  men,  and  knows  and  will  know  nothing 
higher.' " 


Concerts  of  the  Past  Week, 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Clue, — The  last  eve- 
ning (Jan.  20th,)  lingers  sweetly  in  our  memory, 
even  amid  all  the  musical  crowds  and  excitements  of 
the  week ;  and  chiefly  by  the  potent  spell  of  the 
opening  and  concluding  pieces.  That  heavenly 
Quartet,  No.  4,  of  Mozart,  was  repeated  only  to 
make  each  appreciating  hearer  more  in  love  with  it. 
How  truly  the  writer,  whom  we  before  quoted,  char- 
acterized the  theme  of  the  Andante  :  "An  impalpa- 
ble theme,  swimming  in  the  harmony  and  pervading 
it  everywhere,  like  a  melodic  fluid  !  " 

Mendelssohn's  posthumous  Quintet,  (op.  87,  in  B 
flat)  was  remarkably  well  played,  and  by  the  vigor  of 
its  Allegro  Vivace,  the  sad,  wild  ballad-like  spirit  of 
its  Andante  Sclterzando,  and  indeed  the  characteristic 
beauties,  rising  at  times  to  grandeur,  of  the  whole, 
made  a  deep  impression.  Of  all  that  intervened  be- 
tween this  fine  beginning  and  conclusion — enough  in 
themselves  for  a  concert — we  care  not  to  recall  much, 
except  the  confirmed  favorable  impression  of  that 
sincere  and  modest  young  artist,  Mr.  Tkekkle,  who 
did  justice  to  the  piano-forte  in  a  rather  light  and 
common-place  Trio  by  Hummel.    Sig.  GniDi's  song 


from  Martha,  and  Don  Pasquale  "  Serenade,"  were 
hardly  here  in  place. 

Otto  Dresei,  fulfilled  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
his  third  programme,  on  Monday  evening.  At  these 
choice  little,  gernal  occasions,  we  can  fancy  ourselves 
present  at  the  tempting  feasts  of  Chamber  music 
that  we  read  of  in  England,  in  which  Charles  Halle 
is  the  presiding  genius.  Mr.  Dresei  is  a  pianist 
somewhat  after  the  same  order,  and  his  programmes 
are  improvements,  if  anything,  upon  the  same 
models. 

Beethoven's  '■  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  was  finely  played 
by  Deesel  and  Schcltze  ;  the  sweet-toned,  true, 
expressive  violin  of  the  latter  only  needing  a  little 
more  fire  and  less  fear  of  occupying  the  foreground. 
Some  of  those  delicate  and  dainty  variations  to  the 
Andante  required  just  the  nerve  and  touch  of  Dreseb 
The  string  of  little  characteristic  piano  pieces,  by 
Schumann  (nine  from  the  "  Scenes  from  Childliood" 
and  one  from  the  "  Album ")  formed  a  deliglitful 
novelty  ;  they  were  a  sort  of  musical  essence  extracted 
from  the  little  interesting  every-day  occurrences  of 
our  childhood.  Some  thoughtless  whispering  some- 
where in  the  remoter  portion  of  the  audience  dis- 
turbed the  charm  a  little.  The  C  minor  Fugue  of 
Bach,  the  Berfcuse  of  Chopin,  and  the  Scherzo  (in 
F  sharp  minor)  of  Mendelssohn,  were  each  most 
admirable  in  their  kind.  Mendelssohn's  Second  Trio 
was  played  con  amore  and  effectively  by  Dresel, 
ScHDLTZE  and  Bergmann,  making  an  impressive 
conclusion  of  a  most  rare  evening. 

Not  the  least  part  of  its  rarities  were  the  songs  by 
Miss  Lehmann.  That  "Ave  Maria"  by  Eobert 
Franz,  is  the  most  precious  acquisition  made  to  the 
Song- Album  of  our  memory  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a 
real  Ave  Marin, — not  a  strain  of  romance,  with  com- 
mon arpeggio  accompaniment,  like  S<:hubert's,  but  a 
deep,  religious  composition,  reminding  one  of  old 
Italian  masters,  and  yet  original.  The  impression  of 
it  lived  through  the  whole,  and  it  was  re-demanded 
at  the  end.  The  singer  was  in  fine  voice  and  threw 
her  soul  into  it,  as  well  as  into  Schubert's  Trockne 
Blumen,  with  which  she  answered  the  encore.  An- 
other deep  and  noble  song  of  Schubert's :  Rauscher.der 
Wald,  &c.,  seemed  hardly  appreciated  by  the  com- 
pany. But  Schumann's  airy,  delicate  little  strain : 
Es  griinet  ein  Ntissbaum,  was  enough  to  betray  the 
most  hardened  misanthrope  into  a  smiling  reverie  of 
blissful  love. 

The  Fifth  Geemania  Concert,  we  have  barely 
room  to  say,  was  as  crowded  and  successful  as  ever. 
Spohr's  descriptive  Symphony,  the  "  Consecration  of 
Tones,"  came  out  one  entire,  clear,  warm  picture,  in  the 
admirable  rendering  of  the  crcbestra.  The  Overture  to 
"  Rosamunda  "  was  common-place  enough  to  have  come 
from  a  commoner  man  than  Schubert.  The  Polonaise 
from  Struensee  was  in  the  ultra  straining-for-effect  style 
of  Meyerbeer,  though  the  melody  itself  was  vigorous  and 
pleasing;  the  Polonaise  foiTn  being  in  itself  one  of  the 
eternal  types  of  beauty.  The  finale  from  Tamihauser 
still  chai-med  by  rich  instnimentation  and  flowing  melo- 
dy, more  than  it  infonned  us  of  Wagner,  whose  music, 
by  his  own  theory,  is  nothing  if  it  be  not  word-wedded. 

Jaell  played  the  Concerto  of  Chopin  with  delicacy 
and  clearness ;  and  little  Camilla  discoursed  like  an  ear- 
nest artist  upon  the  theme  from  Beethoven  with  De 
Beriot's  variations,  and  bore  her  part  successfully  with 
Jaell  in  the  duet  from  "  Tell."  Miss  Heksler  made  by 
far  the  best  impression  yet  by  her  excellent  selection  of 
the  air  from  "  Don  Pasquale."  It  suited  the  best  tones 
of  her  voice,  which  all  who  hear  admire,  and  which, 
ripened  and  informed  under  the  best  influences  of  Italy 
and  Germany  will  one  day,  we  doubt  not,  redeem  fairest 
promise. 


[C?~  Now  is  the  time  to  furnish  yourselves  with 
Davidson's  lUlustrated  Opera  Books.  G.  P.  Reed  & 
Co.,  17  Tremont  Row,  have  them.  They  are  vastly 
superior  to  the  common  librettos,  for  which  we  have 
often  had  to  pay  high  prices.  Each  contains,  in 
cheap  but  elegant  form,  not  only  the  words  (Italian 
and  English)  of  the  opera,  but  the  musical  notes  of 
the  principal  melodies.  Davidson's  series  already 
.includes  all  the  operas  in  which  Alboni  sings,  and 
in  fact  about  all  those  now  in  vogue. 
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Musical  Intelligence. 

Ijocal. 

Mme.  Aleoxi  opens  at  the  Howard,  on  Monday  night, 
in  Cenerenloln,  one  of  her  very  finest  parts.  The  "  Ger- 
manians  "  will  be  in  the  orchestra. 

Miss  Elise  Hesslee  is  to  sail  for  Europe  by  next 
Wednesday's  steamer.    All  success  attend  her ! 

The  Musical  Fund  Society  offer  an  admirable  selec- 
tion for  to-night.  A  symphony  by  Mozart  -vvill  be  partic- 
icnlarly  refreshing  after  so  many  Titanic  strivings  of  Bee- 
thoven and  Schubert  and  Schumann  as  we  have  been 
lately  witnessing.  The  overtures  are  noble  ones,  and  the 
voice  of  Signora  Rosa  Gakcia  de  Kibas  will  renew 
pleasant  memories. 

Me.  Fhy's  Lectuees.  Our  readers  are  reminded 
that  the  subscription  list  will  positively  close  on  Tuesday 
next;  and  that  our  chance  of  hearing  the  lectures  this 
season  depends  on  the  obtaining  of  a  sufBcient  number 
of  subscribers  by  that  time. 

The  New  Hall  over  Williams  Market,  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Dover  steets,  now  nearly  finished,  is  de- 
scribed as  very  elegant,  convenient,  constructed  for 
acoustic  effect,  and  large  enough  to  seat  over  1600  persons. 
It  has  a  noble  organ,  built  by  Simmons  &  Co.,  which  we 
shall  describe  hereafter.  It  will  soon  be  inaugurated 
with  the  oratorio  of  "  Saul,"  now  rehearsing  by  a  new 
chorus  society,  under  Mr.  ILiYTEE,-aided  by  the  Musical 
Fund  orchestra. 

In  the  spring  the  Tremont  Temple  Hall  also  will  be 
finished,  with  seats  for  at  least  2200;  and  thus  there  will 
have  been  added  to  Boston,  within  the  present  year,  three 
elegant  first-class  music  halls. 

The  Quintette  Club  offer  a  plentiful  and  choice 
selection  of  Mendelssohn's  music,  in  honor  of  his 
birth-day,  for  next  Thursday  evening.  See  announce- 
ment. 


England. 

LONDON.  The  Aithenmum  thus  speaks  of  "  the  man- 
ner in  which  Music  is  pushing  out  shoots  in  every  corner 
of  this  vast  metropolis  " : 

"  The  advertising  columns  of  the  Times  that  announce 
the  finishing  of  St.  Martin's  Hall  and  the  preparation  of 
the  New  l^hilliarmonic  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 
Charles  Fox,  advertise  also  '  New  Music  Rooms '  in 
Euston  Square,  and  a  new  '  Victoria  Vocal  and  Insti-u- 
mental  Society'  in  formation  towards  Chelsea.  The 
Panopticon  in  Leicester  Square  is  iu  the  hands  of  the 
decorators;  and  from  the  preparations  for  the  new  organ 
that  are  in  progress  there,  it  appears  as  if  gigantic 
'  demonstrations '  are  contemplated, — since  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  manuals  it  is  obvious  that  three 
players  are  to  be  employed  simultaneously.  As  for  the 
'  Amateur  Choral  Meetings,'  '  Club  Concerts,'  '  Lectures 
on  Church  Music,'  '  Ballad  Entertainments,'  c&c,  adver- 
tised, to  keep  pace  with  them  is  obviously  not  possible. 
It  must  suffice  us  to  remind  '  priests  and  people  '  that 
never  has  there  been  in  England  a  tmie  so  propitious  for 
the  furtherance  of  sound  musical  objects  as  the  time 
present, — while  we  point  out  that  never  was  success 
more  impossible  to  high  profession  without  perfect  per- 
formance. 

"  We  hear  from  entirely  opposite  sides  of  the  musical 
world,  of  two  English  ladies  entering  the  field  as  contralto 
singers,  with  more  than  the  ordinary  chances  of  success. 
One  is  Miss  Felton,  who  sang  the  other  evening  in  '  Eli- 
jah '  when  it  was  given  by  the  Lojidtm  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society.  The  other  is  Miss  Huddart,  who  is  familiar  to 
London  playgoers  as  a  well-esteemed  actress.  Her  past 
studies  of  verbal  declamation  may  be  turned  to  good 
account  should  she  decide  on  becoming  a  singer.  The 
charge  of  coldness  brought  against  English  vocalists,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  arises  merely  from  habits  formed 
in  early  youth, — which  connect  the  idea  of  "  conspicuous- 
ness '  and  immodesty  with  emphasis  in  utterance.  Let 
the  sotlo  voce  tone  of  English  social  intercourse  be  ever 
so  agreeable  to  persons  of  sensitive  nerves, — observers 
must  be  satisfied  that  it  has  cost  the  world  many  an  im- 
pressive and  interesting  artist. 

"  Another  new  English  Oratorio,  Mr.  W.  Glover's 
'Emmanuel,'  is  advertised  as  about  to  be  performed  by 
the  Ceciliau  Society  in  the  course  of  the  season. 

Paris. 

Opera  Comique.  A  real  success  is  reported  of  Marco 
Spada,  the  new  opera  by  MM.  Scribe  and  Auber.  The 
music  is  said  to  be  "  good,  vigorous  and  interesting,"  in- 
cluding a  romance  from  the  defunct  Corbeille  d'  Oranr/es 
(Avhich  opera  also  was  hailed  in  its  time  as  thoroughly 
successful).  Mile.  Duprez  was  the  heroine,  and  pleased 
as  much  as  the  Athenosum  foretold  that  she  would.  A  pri- 
vate letter  speaks  of  her  as  "  a  brilliant,  graceful,  distin- 
guished singer — but  delicate;^^  whereupon  the  Atken(Bum 


adds:  "  We  hope  that  this  delicacy  will  be  judiciously 
watched  over;  and  that  no  overwork  may  add  the  young 
lady  to  the  too  long  list  of  modern  singers  who  have  a 
short  lifeand  a  merry  one!" 

TiiEATitE  Lyrique.  Tuharin,  an  opera  written  by  M. 
Alboize  and  composed  by  M.  Georges  Bousquet,  draws 
full  houses.  The  mtisic  is  said  to  have  the  charms  of 
gaiety,  facility  and  melody. 

Verdi's  Luisa  Miller  has  been  given  at  the  Iluliens 
four  times  with  undiminished  success.  Cruvelli  en- 
chains her  audience  nightly.  Mile.  Vera  was  well  received 
as  Adina  in  the  Elidr  d'  Arnore.  Belletti  and  Calzolari 
are  both  praised  in  Belcore  and  Nemorino. 

There  is  a  quartett  party  at  present  to  be  heard  in 
Paris,  consistmg  of  MM.  Maurin,  Sabatier,  Mas,  and 
Chevillard,  who  perform  Beethoven's  Posthumous  Quar- 
tets most  excellently.  These  difficult  and  deep  composi- 
tions have  been  as  thoroughly  read  as  they  are  thoroughly 
rendered  by  the  gentlemen  named, — and  without  that 
super-precision  and  over-solicitous  coquetry  of  accent 
which  impair  the  hearer's  pleasure  in  most  French  exe- 
cution of  German  music. 

A  new  MS.  violin  Concerto  by  Vieuxtemps,  and  intro- 
duced at  his  first  concert,  has  created  a  real  sensation. 

MARSEILLES.  The  re-opening  of  the  Cercle  Lyrique 
has  lately  taken  place.  Rossini  did  not  decline  the 
proffer  of  honorary  president.  In  a  letter  to  the  directors 
of  this  Musical  Athensenm,  as  spiritual  as  complimentary, 
he  accepted  the  presidency  with  profound  thanks.  The 
banquet-hall  presented  a  coup  rf'ffi;/ truly  magical,  and  the 
greatest  hilarity  and  the  most  amicable  feeling  reigned 
throughout  the  entire  repast.  At  the  dessert,  M.  I3oze, 
President  of  the  Office,  gave  a  series  of  toasts.  Bvit  that 
which  carried  the  most  extravagant  applause,  was  the 
health  of  Rossini,  which  M.  Boze  delivered  as  follows  :—:i 
"  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  to  propose  the  greatest 
musical  name  of  modern  times — to  the  immortal  author 
of  the  Barhiere  and  Moise — to  that  sublime  genius  which 
has  been  able  to  realize,  with  the  same  felicity,  passions 
the  most  dramatic,  and  characters  the  most  comic — to 
the  sire  of  thirty  cliefi  d'oiuvres^  who,  of  his  own  accord, 
snatched  himself  from  his  laurels  in  the  midst  of  Ins 
glory,  and  whose  regretful  silence  has  created  a  void  so 
deeply  felt  on  our  lyric  scenes — to  our  honorary  president, 
to  Rossini ! — a  name  endeared  to  all  lovers  of  art — a 
name  popular  in  all  corners  of  the  globe,  and  which  will 
transmit  itself  from  age  to  age,  ever  young  and  frater- 
nally united  with  the  mighty  name  of  Mozart." 

Madame  Lafon  has  achieved  an  immense  success  in 
Norma.  All  Marseilles  is  in  raptures  with  her.  Madame 
Charton,  too,  has  been  lauded  infinitely  in  Adalgisa. 

Ernst  has  arrived,  and  will  soon  give  a  concert. 

Crerniany. 

DRESDEN. —  The  celebrated  flutist,  Furstenau, 
well-  uown  of  amateurs  even  in  Boston,  has  just  died 
at  the  age  of  89.     He  accompanied  Weber  to  England. 

COLOGNE.— At  the  Society's  Concerts,  M.  Ferdinand 
Hiller  conducted  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  He 
has  since  left  for  Paris. 

GRAFENBERG— Leopold  De  Meyer  is  said  to  be 
dangerously  ill  at  the  water-cure  establishment  of  the 
late  Priessnitz. 

BERLIN. — The  anniversaiy  of  Mendelssohn's  birth 
(Feb.  .Sd)  will  be  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  gar- 
rison church,  where  he  was  organist.  The  programme 
will  consist  of  two  hymns  of  the  great  master  and  his 
oratorio  of  "  St.  Paul,"  executed  by  400  musicians  .and 
amateurs.  ^ 

Mile.  Joanna  Wagner  is  feaid  to  have  injured  her  voice 
here,  by  singing  above  her  register. 

BRUSSELS. — The  music  of  Meyerbeer's  Struensee 
was  played  lately  at  the  concei't  of  the  Conservatoire, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  F^tis,  with  great  succes. 

The  Paris  fashion  of  the  cafes  chantants  have  been  so 
successful  here  as  to  injure  the  theatres.  Not  only  light 
romances  and  gay  songs  are  heard,  amid  the  euphony  of 
clinking  glasses,  cups  and  saucers;  but  Rossini's  S(aia( 
Mater  has  been  given  at  one  of  these  cafes.  Another 
announces  the  engagement  of  the  late  prima  donna  of 
the  gi-eat  theatre,  Jlme.  Casimir. 

MADAME    ALBONI 

In  Grand  Opera,  for  Six  Representations, 

^t  f  fltoarli  gitlrcnitiira, 

ON    MONDAY,   JANUARY   31, 

IN  HER  queat  character  of 

0£:]Nr£:3FUE:3>iriroxji.^^. 
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Boston  ITIiisical  Fund  Society. 

IHE  patrons  of  the  BOSTON  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY 
are  respectfully  informed  that  the 


OP  THE  SIXTH  SERIES  WILL  BE  GIVEN  AT  THE 

NEW    MUSIC    HALL, 

On  SATURDAY  EVEIVIXG,  January  39. 

The  Government  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  wil 
be  assisted  by 

SIGNORA  ROSA  G.  DE  RIBAS, 

Who  has  kindly  tendered  her  valuable  services. 

A  Grand  Symphony,  by  Mozarfc — also  Overtures,  "Eidelio," 
by  Beethoven,  and  "  Eurianthe,"  by  Weber,  will  be  performed 

Full  particulars  in  programmes. 

Single  Tickets,  at  50  cts.  may  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places 
and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  performance. 

Doors  open  at  6— Concert  commences  at  7  o'clock. 

N.  B,  Usbers  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  Hall  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  Concert,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  seating  of  the 
audience.  Per  order, 

JOS.  N    PIERCE,  Sec'y. 

MENDELSSOHN  BIRTH-DAY  FESTIVAL. 

fire  Penklsialru  (f^itmtette  €kh 

Respectfiilly  inform,  their  Subscribers  and  the  musical  public 
of  Boston,  that  their 

SIXTH    CONCERT 

Of  the  Series  of  Eight,  will  take  place 

On  Thursday  Evening;,  February  3,  1853, 

AT  THE  MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

O^  Among  the  works  produced  will  be  the  celebrated  Oc- 
tette for  stringed  instruments,  Op.  20,  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  America,  Trio  in  D  minor,  Songs  without  Words,  &c.j 
all  by  Mendelssohn. 

The  following  artists  will  assist : 
OTTO  DRESEL,  F.  SUCK, 

CHAS.  EICHLER,  T.  MASS. 

Tickets  50  cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
Doors  open  at  7  o'clock ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7^™  pre- 
cisely. 

ASOFRAIVO  VOICE   is  wanted  for  a  Quartet  Choir 
in  one  of  the  Churches  in  this  city.     Onf  familiar  with  the 
English  Church  Service  will  be  preferred.     Application  may  be 
made  at  the  Office  of  the  Journal  of  Music. 
Jan.  29. 


EXTRACTS   from   tlie    "Rules    and   Regula- 
tions of  tlie  BOSTOIV  MUSIC  HAI.I*." 

1.  No  seat  of  any  kind  will  be  allowed  in  any  one  of  the 
aisles  or  passages  of  the  Hall,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever. 

2.  No  seat  in  the  building  shall  be  removed  from  one  place 
to  another,  nor  any  seat  be  carried  into  the  building  from 
without,  except  by  order  of  the  Superintendent. 

3.  No  person  shall  have  a  lighted  cigar  within  the  building. 

4.  No  person  shall  touch  the  gas  fixtures  in  any  part  of  the 
building,  except  by  order  of  the  Superintendent. 

8.  The  "  Ladies'  Room  "  is  exclu.-<ively  for  female  visitors  to 
the  Hall,  as  a  cloak-room,  dressiDg-room,  &c.,  and  gentlemen 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  this  room  at  any  tiTne. 

12.  The  Superintendent  will  be  in  his  office  (entrance  from 
Winter  street)  to  receive  applications  for  the  use  of  the  Hall 
and  Lecture  room,  every  day,  (Sundays  excepted)  from  3  to  6 
P  M. 

13.  Persons  hereafter  hiring  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  Concerts  or  other  entertainments,  shall  be 
required  to  dispose  of  the  seats  by  their  numbfrs,  unless,  on 
special  application  to  the  Committee  of  DtrectoiSj  this  regula-- 
tion  shall  be  dispen-^ed  with. 

Published,  per  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
iiU  F.  L  BATCHELDER,  Secretary. 

BEETHOVEN* S  ORATORIO  OF  ENGEDI,  or 
David  in  the  Wilderness,  known  as  the  Mount  op 
Olives,  is  this  day  published  in  a  neat,  convenient  form  for  the 
singer  or  concert-goer  by 

Qeo.  P.  Reed  &>  Co.,  PublislieTS, 
Jan.  8.  17  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

NEW    MUSIC    BOOK. 

THE  PIAIVO  FORTE  :  A  complete  and  thorough 
Instruction  Book,  selected,  compiled,  and  arranged  prin- 
cipally from  the  worksof  Hunten,  Bertini,  Czerny,  Herz,  &c., 
to  which  is  added  a  Collection  of  about  fifty  popular  Airs, 
Waltzes,  Polkas,  Quick-Steps,  Marches,  &c.,  with  and  without 
variations,  properly  arranged  and  fingered.  By  Manuel 
Fenollosa,  Professor  of  Music.  152  pages  ;  an  elegant  work. 
Price  SI  50.  J.  P.  JEWETT  &  CO. 

ii  13    3m.  17  &  19  Cornhill. 

N.   D.    COTTON. 

IMPORTER  AND   DEALEB   IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

Sfo.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

*,*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 


JUST    PUBLISHED, 

HAYDN'S    THIRD    MASS    in    D.     Uniform  wit 
"  Ditson's  Edition  of  Mozart's,  Haydn's  and  BeetliOTen 
Masses."    Price  62  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Dltson,  116  Washington  St. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


NEW  YORK  NORMAL  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  havft  madearraDgements  to  commence 
in  New  York  city  an  institution  under  the  above  name, 
the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  afford  thorough  musical  instruc- 
tion, and  especially  to  qualify  teachers  of  music.  The  first 
term  will  commence  on  MONDAY,  APRIL  25th,  and  continue 
three  months,  during  which  time  it  is  expected  that  the  entire 
attention  of  members  of  the  class  will  be  given  to  the  subject. 
Daily  lectures  and  private  instructions  will  be  given  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  sacred  and  secular  music.  Circulars 
containing  further  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  application; 
personally  or  by  letter  (post-paid)  to  Mason  &  Law,  23  Park 
Row,  opposite  the  Astor  House,  New  York. 

LOWELL  MASON. 

GEORGE  F-  ROOT. 
Jan.  22.    3t  WM.  B.  BRADBURY. 

T.    BRICHER, 

At  tlie  Botvtloin  Square  Clmrcli. 

Office  under  the  Church Entrance  on  Chardon  St. 

Jan.  22.    3m. 

J.  yV.  TAVERNER, 

AT   HIS   KESIDEKCE, 
No.  30  CHARIiES  STREET,  BOSTOIV. 


Jan.  22. 


[Iv^Circulars  may  be  had  at  the  Bookstores. 


Oermania  Serenade  Baiad. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader, 
ii  14  tf  364  Tremont  Street. 

J.    C.    WOODMAN, 

ORGANIST  AND  CONDUCTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT  CENTR.'iL  CHURCH, 

No.  36  "Warren  Street,  Boston. 

iil3    3m. 

H.   S.   CUTLER, 
Organist  at  the  Cliurcti  of  tlie  Advent. 

ADDRESS  — (Care  of  A.  N.  Johkson,)  No.  90  Trcmoiit 
Street,   Boston.  22  tf 

P.  F.  MtJLLER, 

DIRECTOK  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church;  ORGANIST  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Inquire  of  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co.,  No.  17  Tremont   Row, 
Boston.  ii7  tf 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR  OP  THE  PIANO -FORTE. 

ROOMS,  No.  1  Bulflnch,  corner  of  Court  Street.    Hours, 
from  12  to  2.    Letters  may  be  addressed  to  his  rooms,  or 
at  the  Revere  House.  25  tf 

AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 
TEACHEKS    OF    MUSIC, 

17  Franklin  Place,  Boston. 

oct30  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 
TEACHEK     OF     MUSIC, 

265  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Oct.  16.  '^  Sm 

J.   CHICKERING, 
PIANO  FORTE    MANUFACTURER, 

379  Wasliington    Street,  Boston. 
Apr.  10. tf 

HETVS'   PATENT 

AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited 

GEO.  HEWS,  366  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

No.  34:4  W^ashington  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,^-  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

THE  STABAT  MATER,  by  Rossini,  st  the  low 
price  of  75  cents. 
iiS  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 


MASON    &    LAW'S 

ANN0UNCE3IENT   OF 

WWW  mwettdiia  w®^^^* 

NOW  READY. 

THE     FLOWER    QUEEN; 

Or,    THe    Coronation    of  tlie    Rosci 

A   CANTATA,   IN   TWO  PARTS. 
For  the  use  of  Singing  Classes,  in  Academies,  Female  Semina- 
ries and  High  Schools  ;  adapted  especially  for  (Concerts,  Anni- 
Tersaries,  and  other  Festive  occasions,  and  also  for  the  Social 
Circle. 

Poetry  hy  Miss  Frances  Jane  Ceosby,  a  Graduate  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Music  composed  by  George  F.  Root,  Prof,  of  Music  in  Rutger 
Institute,  Abbott's  Collegiate  Institute,  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Unioa  Theological  Seminary,  and  Editor  of  Academy 
Vocalist. 

The  plot  of  this  new  and  original  work  is  as  follows  : — The 
flowers  (personified  by  the  performers)  are  met  m  the  forest  to 
choose  their  queen.  The  Crocus,  Dahlia,  Heliotrope,  Mignion- 
ette,  Cameliii,  Japonica,  Sun-flower,  Yiolet,  Lily,  Rose  and 
Hollyhock  present  their  claims  to  the  crown,  in  Solos,  Duets, 
&c.;  some  in  a  humorous  manner.  In  the  difficulty  of  decid- 
ing who  shall  be  queen,  a  person  who,  discontented  with  the 
world,  has  become  a  Recluse  in  the  forest,  is  appealed  tn  as 
umpire.  The  Recluse  (this  part  may  be  taken  by  the  teacher 
or  one  of  the  scholars)  decides  in  favor  of  the  Rose.  The  Sec- 
ond Part  consists  mainly  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Coronation 
of  the  Rose.  In  the  course  of  the  piece  the  fl.owers  tell  of 
love  and  duty,  and  at  the  conclusion,  the  Recluse,  having 
learned  that  to  fill  well  the  station  allotted  by  Providence,  is 
to  be  happy,  returns  again  to  usefulness  and  contentment 
among  his  fellow  creatures. 

Although  one  connected  whole,  the  work  is  made  up  of  Solos, 
Duets,  Trios,  Semi-Chorus,  Choruses,  &c.,  all  of  which  are 
adapted  to  use  as  detached  pieces. 

Price  of  the  work,  S4  per  dozen.  Single  copies  will  be  sent 
for  examination  by  mail,  -jwst-paid^  on  the  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 

Librettos  containing  all  the  words,  and  intended  to  be  used 
a£  programmes,  will  be  furnished  at  a  low  price. 


PUBLISHED  THIS  WEEK, 
WILDER'S    MUSICAL    ELEMENTARY, 

A  new  book  of  instructions  and  music,  for  Juvenile  Singing 
Schools.  The  arrangement  of  the  Elementary  portion  of  this 
work  is  new  and  very  progressive  ;— it  is  divided  into  lessons, 
and  fully  illustrated  by  exercises,  and  songs  prepared  expressly 
for  examples.  The  second  part  contains  a  choice  selection  of 
new  recreative  music  for  Schools. 

By  Levi  Wilder,  Teacber  of  Music  in  Brooklyn  City  Schools. 

Price,  $2  25  per  doz.  Teachers  wishing  to  examine  the  book 
previous  to  its  introduction,  will  receive  copies  by  mail  (post- 
paid) by  sending  us  twenty-Jive  cents,  in  money  or  postage 
stamps. 

(WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  FEBRUARY  1st,) 
A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
WOODBURY'S    SELF- INSTRUCTOR 
Ell  i^UBiral  (Composition  anti  2rf)oroiigij  33a3S. 
Consisting  of  Copious  Rules  and  Illustrations  in  Musical  Com- 
position, with  directions  and  examples  for  practice,  for  playing 
the  Organ,  Melodeon,  or  Piano-forte,  bi/  figures. 

There  is  also  embodied  in  this  new  edition,  the  whole  of 

Hamilton's  Treatise  onFugue&z  Double  Counterpoint 
Together  with  a  translation,  with  copious  notes,  of 

Schneider's  celebrated  Work  on  Arranging  for  Full 
Orchestra  and  Military  Band. 

BY   I.    B.   WOODBURy. 
The  new  edition  will  form  a  handsome  volume  in  duodecimo, 
neatly  bound  in  cloth.     Price,  fifty  cents  ;  on   the  receipt  oP 
which  amount,  post-paid,  single  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States  by  return  mail. 
N.  B.    Persons  ordering  this  work  should  be  careful  to  order 
«  MASON  ^  LAW'S  EDITION,'' 
as  there  is  another  edition,  published  many  years  ago,  which 
is  not  nearly  so  complete. 


(WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  15th  FEBRUARY.) 
THE     AMATEUR    ORGANIST, 

S  luta  CToIIcction  of  Easn  CTifjuvcI)  IToIuntaries. 
Original  and  Selected. 

By  John  Zundel,  formerly  Musical  Instructor  of  the  children 
of  Madame  Sontag,  Countess  of  Rossi ;  and  Organisfc  of  St. 
Ann's  Church,  St.  Petersburg. 

The  selections  are  from  Handel,  Haydn,  Rinck,  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Hesse,  etc.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  adapt  all  the  compositions  to  those  who  have  made 
but  little  progress  upon  that  instrument,  and  thoy  will  be 
found  excellent  practice  both  for  the  Melodeon  and  tbe  Organ. 
The  contents  will  be  found  much  more  easy  of  execution 
even  than  the  "  Two  Hundred  and  fifty  Toluntaries  and  In- 
terludes "  by  the  same  author.    Price  ®1,50  each. 


(WILL  BE  READY  EARLY  IN  SPRING.) 

A  new  and  complete 

MELODEON   INSTRUCTION    BOOK, 

By  JOHN  ZONDEL. 
This  wiU  be  a  much  more  comprehensive  and  complete  book 
than  is  yet  published  for  this  instrument.  Besides  a  complete 
course  of  Elementary  Exercises,  arranged  in  the  most  progres- 
sive manner,  together  with  the  Scales  of  the  diEferent  Melude- 
ons  manufactured,  and  a  choice  selection  of  Secular  Music,  as 
Airs  with  variations,  Marches,  Overtures,  etc,  together  with 
Sacred  Music,  including  Voluntaries,  Interludes,  Airs,  etc.,  it 
will  include  other  important  and  valuable  matter,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  a  complete  set  of 

MODULATIONS  THROUGH  THE  VARIOUS  KEYS. 
The  book  will  contain  about  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  large 
Quarto  pages,  and  will  be  a  most  complete  Self-Instructor  for 
the  instrument. 


A     NEW     ORATORIO. 

We  have  this  day  published  an  entirely  new  Oratorio,  in 
full  Vocal  Score,  with  accompaniment  for  Organ  or  Piano-forte, 
entitled 

PARADISE, 

The  words  selected  and  composed  by 

REV.  JOSEPH  FLETCHER, 
The  music  by 

JOHN  FAWOETT,  Sen's. 

The  music  of  this  new  oratorio  will  be  found  easy  and  popu- 
lar in  its  character,  and  is  well  adapted  to  Musical  Societies. 
Price,  ©4. 

MASON  &  LAW,  New  Torh. 


A    NEW    EDITION, 
Printed  on  large  and  handsome  paper,  and  of  altogether  an 
attractive  appearance. 

THE   SOCIAL    GLEE    BOOK, 

BY  AVTLLIAJVI  MASON  and  SILAS  A.  BANCROFT. 
Price  $1,50.  MASON  &  LAW, 

23  Park  Raw,  New  Torh 

OTHER    RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 

Marx's  Musical  Co"iposition, Price  $2  50 

Saroni's  Musical  Vade  Mecom, "     1  25 

Root's  AcADEJir  Vocalist, "         62^ 

Wilder's  School  Mdsic, "         20 

The  Glee  Hive, "         38 

The  Melodist, "         75 

Oantica  Ladbis, "         75 

MASON   &   LAW, 
Jan.  22.    3t  33  Parle  Roav,  New  Yorlfi. 

125,000  COPIES  IN  TWO  SEASONS ! 
Live  Music  Boolt! 

A    COLLECTION    OF    SACRED    MUSIC, 
BY  I.   B.   "WOODBURX. 

THE  DULCIMER  is  the  most  popular  Music  Book  ever  pub- 
lished in  America :  no  previous  work  having  met  with  so  large 
a  sale  in  the  same  time.  It  is  truly  American  in  its  spirit — 
fresh  and  life-like.  The  secret  of  its  success  is  like  that  of  the 
far-famed  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"— it  is  a  live  book  !  It  talks 
and  sings  like  a  live  book.  Attention  is  awakened,  the  thoughts 
are  arrested,  the  sympathies  touched,  curiosity  aroused — and 
such  is  the  interest  created,  that  the  book  has  only  to  be  seen 
to  be  adopted.    Published  by 

TVM.  .T.  R,EYMO]LI>S  &  CO. 
Scliool  aiid  Music  Book  Pnblisliers, 

Jan,  22.  2t  No.  24  Cornhill,  Boston, 

DniiiiMD'H  3llu2triitri;  <£ipm  I'nnte, 

Already  issued,  to  which  other  Operas  will  be  added  as  soon  as 

published. 

Masaniello, With  11  pieces  of  music. 


Norma, With  11  p: 

IL  Barbiere  di  Siviglia, With  11  pi 

Le  Prophete, With    9  pi 

La  Cenerentola, With  10  pi 

Otello, With    8  pi 

Don  Pasqdale, With    6  pi 

Linda  di  Chamounix, With  10  p" 

Lucia  ni  Lammermuir, With  11  p: 

Don  Giovanni, With    9  pi 

Dee  Freischotz, With  10  p: 
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La  Favorita, With 

Medea, With  10  pie 

Semiramide, With 

Lucrezia  Borgia, With   y  pw 

Les  Huguenots, With  10  pie 

La  Sonnambcla, With  10  pit 

La  Figlia  del  Reggimento, With  10  pit 

L'Elisire  D'Amore, With  10  pit 

Ernani, With  10  pit 

II  Prodigo, With  10  pie 

Gustavus  III With  ,  5  pie 

Fra  Diavolo, With   8  pic 

AMaiE, With  11  pic 

Romeo  and  Juliet, With    9  pie 

Roberto  il  Diavolo, With  10  pii 

0=*"  Davidson's  Illustratnd  Oratorios  "  are  also  published 

on  the  same  plan  as  the  Operas,  in  a  cheap  but  elegant  form. 

Handel's  Messiah,  in  a  form  at  once  portable,  readable,  and 

suitable  for  the  music-stand,  in  vocal  score,  arranged  by  Dr. 

Clark.    4to.  228  pages,  price  ^1,75. 

Handel's  Samson,  in  same  style,  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Clark. 

188  pages.  Price  5rl.50. 
Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro,  entire,  including  the  Recita- 
tive, with  the  original  Italian  Libretto,  and  an  English 
translation,  by  George  Soane.  4to.  185  pages,  only  -'^2,00. 
EnglLsh  price  ®2,50. 
Davidson's  Sixpenny  Elementary  Instruction  Books,  eon- 
tain  Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music,  a  Vocabulary  of  Musical 
Terms,  and  the  Art  of  Singing. 
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[Translated  for  tliis  Journal.] 

Eichard  Wagner's  Programme  to  the  Ninth 
Symphony  of  Beethoven. 

It  is  a  dilEoult  matter  for  any  one,  not  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  this  wonderfully  signifi- 
cant work  of  Art,  to  understand  it  on  the  first 
hearing.  Hence  it  may  be  permitted  to  offer 
some  aid  to  that  considerable  portion  of  an  au- 
dience, who  find  themselves  in  this  predicament ; 
not  indeed  with  a  view  to  imparting  an  absolute 
understanding  of  Beethoven's  masterpiece — since 
that  can  only  come  from  intimate  personal  study 
and  insight — but  simply  with  the  hope  of  furnish- 
ing some  hints  illustrative  of  its  artistic  arrange- 
ment, which  in  the  great  peculiarity  and  entirely 
unimitated  novelty  of  the  work  might  escape  the 
observation  of  the  unprepared  and  easily  con- 
fused hearer.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  it  is  the 
essential  problem  of  the  higher  instrumental 
music,  to  express  in  tones  what  cannot  he  expressed 
in  words,  we  think  we  can  apj)roximate  to  the 
solution  of  an  insoluble  problem  by  calling  in  the 
aid  of  words  of  our  great  poet  Goethe.  These, 
to  be  sure,  stand  in  no  immediate  connection 
with  Beethoven's  work,  and  can  in  no  wise  indi- 


cate the  meaning  of  his  purely  musical  creation 
with  any  thoroughness.  Yet  so  nobly  do  they 
express  those  higher  moods  of  the  human  soul 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  this  symphony, 
that  in  the  impossibility  of  any  fuller  understand- 
ing one  may  content  himself  with  identifying 
these  moods,  so  that  he  need  not  go  away  from  a 
hearing  of  the  music  without  at  least  some  appre- 
hension of  its  purport. 

First  Movement  (^Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  D 
minor.) — A  most  sublimely  conceived  conflict  of 
the  soul,  struggling  after  joy,  against  the  pressure  of 
that  hostUe  power,  that  stations  itself  between  us 
and  all  earthly  bliss,  appears  to  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  this  first  movement.  The  great  main 
theme,  which  at  the  very  outset  steps  forth  from 
a  gloomy  veil  in  aU  the  nakedness  of  its  terrible 
might,  may  perhaps,  not  altogether  inappropri- 
ately to  the  sense  of  the  entire  tone-poem,  be 
translated  by  the  words  of  Goethe : 

"  Entbehren  soUst  du !  Sollst  entbehren  I  " 

[This  in  most  of  the  translations  is  rendered':  "  Re- 
nounce! Thou  must  renounce."  Sutthe 'word  entbehren 
does  not  signify  "  renounce."  The  meaning  of  the 
phrase  is,  (for  it  cannot  be  given  in  a  word),  that  it  is  the 
destiny  of  man  always  to  have  wants  which  cannot  be 
satisfied.] 

Opposed  to  this  powerfid  enemy  we  recognize 
a  noble  spirit  of  defiance,  a  manly  energy 
of  resistance,  which  to  the  very  middle  of  the 
movement  rises  to  an  open  conflict  with  the  ad- 
versary, in  which  we  seem  to  see  two  mighty 
wrestlers,  each  of  whom  leaves  off  invincible. 
In  isolated  gleams  of  light  we  may  discern  the 
sweet  sad  smile  of  happiness,  that  seems  to  seek 
us,  for  whose  possession  we  strive,  and  from  whose 
attainment  we  are  withheld  by  that  maliciously 
powerful  foe,  who  overshadows  us  with  his  noc- 
turnal wings,  so  that  even  to  ourselves  the 
prospect  of  that  far  off"  grace  is  dimmed  and 
we  relapse  into  a  dark  brooding,  which  has  only 
power  to  rouse  itself  again  to  new  defiance  and 
resistance,  and  to  new  wrestlings  with  the  demon 
who  robs  us  of  true  joy.  Thus  force,  resistance, 
struggle,  longing,  hoping,  almost  reaching,  again 
losing,  again  seeking,  again  battling — such  are 
the  elements  of  restless  movement  in  this  mar- 
vellous piece  of  music,  which  droops  however 
how  and  then  into  that  more  continuous  state  of 
utter  joylessness,  which  Goethe  denotes  by  the 
words : 

"  But  to  new  horror  I  awake  each  morn 
And  I  could  weep  hot  tears,  to  see  the  sun 


Dawn  on  another  day,  whose  round  forlorn 
Accomplishes  no  wish  of  mine,— not  one ) 
Which  still,  with  froward  captiousness,  impairs 
E'en  the  presentiment  of  every  joy, 
While  low  realities  and  paltry  cares 
The  spirit's  fond  imaginings  destroy. 
And  then  when  falls  again  the  veil  of  night, 
Sti-etch'd  on  my  couch  I  languish  in  despair; 
Appalling  dreams  my  troubled  soul  affright ; 
No  soothing  rest  vouchsafed  me  even  there,"  &c. 

At  the  close  of  the  movement,  this  dreary, 
joyless  mood,  growing  to  gigantic  magnitude, 
seems  to  embrace  the  All,  as  if  in  grand  and  aw- 
ful majesty  it  would  fain  take  possession  of  this 
world,  which  God  has  made — ^for  Joy  ! 

Second  Movement.  {Scherzo  motto  vivace.) 
A  wild  delight  siezes  us  at  once  with  the  first 
rhythms  of  this  second  movement :  it  is  a  new 
world  into  .vhieh  we  enter,  in  which  we  arc 
whirled  away  to  giddiness,  to  loss  of  reason  ;  it  is 
as  if,  urged  by  desperation,  we  fled  before  it,  in 
ceaseless,  restless  efforts  chasing  a  new  and  un- 
known happiness,  since  the  old  one,  that  once 
sunned  us  with  its  distant  smile,  seems  to  have 
utterly  forsaken  us.  Goethe  expresses  this  im- 
pulse, not  without  significance  perhaps  for  the 
present  case,  in  the  following  words  : 

"  The  end  I  aim  at  is  not  Jot. 

I  crave  excitement,  agonizing  bliss,"  &c. 

"  In  depths  of  sensual  pleasure  drown'd, 

Let  us  our  fiery  passions  still ! 

Enwrapped  in  magic's  veil  profound. 

Let  wondrous  charms  our  senses  thrill ! 

Plunge  we  in  time's  tempestuous  flow, 

Stem  we  the  rolling  surge  of  chance ! 

There  may  alternate  weal  and  woe, 

Success  and  failure,  as  they  can. 

Mingle  and  shift  in  changeful  dance ; 

Excitement  is  tlie  sphere  for  man!" 

With  the  headlong  entrance  of  the  middle-sub- 
ject there  suddenly  opens  upon  us  one  of  those 
scenes  of  earthly  recreation  and  indulgence  :  a  cer- 
tain downright  jollity  seems  expressed  in  the  sim- 
ple, oft-repeated  theme;  it  is  full  of  iiaivete  and 
self-satisfied  cheerfulness,  and  we  are  tempted  to 
think  of  Goethe's  description  of  such  homely  con- 
tentment : 

"  I  now  must  introduce  to  you 
Before  aught  else,  this  jovial  crew. 
To  show  how  lightly  life  may  glide  away; 
With  them  each  day's  a  holiday; 
With  little  wit  and  much  content, 
Each  on  his  own  small  round  intent,"  &c. 
But  to  recognize  such  limited  enjoyment  as  the 
coal  of  our  restless  chase  after  satisfaction  and  the 
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noblest  joy,  is  not  our  destiny  :  our  look  upon  this 
scene  grows  clouded ;  we  turn  away  and  resign 
ourselves  anew  to  that  restless  impulse,  which  with 
the  goading  of  despair  urges  us  unceasingly  on  to 
seize  the  fortune,  which,  alas  !  we  ai-e  not  destined 
to  reach  so  ;  for  at  the  close  of  the  movement  we 
are  again  impelled  toward  that  scene  of  comforta- 
ble indulgence,  which  we  have  already  met,  and 
which  we  this  time  at  the  first  recognition  of  it 
repulse  from  us  with  impatient  haste. 

Third  Movement.  {Adagio  molto  e  canta- 
bile,  in  B  flat  major).  How  differently  these 
tones  speak  to  our  hearts  !  How  pure,  how  hea- 
venly soothing,  they  melt  the  defiance,  the  wild 
impulse  of  the  soul  tormented  by  despair,  into  a 
tender  and  melancholy  feeling  !  It  is  as  if  mem- 
ory awoke  within  us, — the  memory  of  an  early 
enjoyed  and  purest  happiness : 

"  Then  would  celestial  love,  with  holy  kiss. 
Come  o'er  me  in  the  Sabbath's  stilly  hour. 
While,  fraught  with  solemn  and  mysterious  power. 
Chimed  the  deep-sounding  bell,  and  prayer  was  bliss." 
And  with  this  recollection  there  comes  over  us 
once  moi-e  that  sweet  longing,  that  is  so  beautifully 
expressed  in  the  second  theme  of  this  movement 
(Andante  moderato,  D  major),  and  to  which  we 
may  not  unfitly  apply  Goethe's  words  : 

"  A  yearning  impulse,  undefined  yet  dear, 
Drove  me  to  wander  on  through  wood  and  field; 
With  heaving  breast  and  many  a  burning  tear, 
I  felt  with  holy  joy  a  world  revealed." 

It  seems  like  the  longing  of  love,  which  again 
is  answered,  only  with  more  movement  and  embel- 
lishment of  expression,  by  that  hope-promising 
and  sweetly  tranquillizing  first  theme,  so  that  on 
the  return  of  the  second  it  seems  to  us  as  if  love 
and  hope  embraced,  so  that  they  might  the  more 
entirely  exert  their  gentle  power  over  our  tor- 
mented soul.  It  is  as  when  Faust  speaks,  after 
the  Easter  bells  and  chorus  of  angels : 

"  Wherefore,  ye  tones  celestial,  sweet  and  strong, 

Come  ye  a  dweller  in  the  dust  to  seek  ? 

Ring  out  yonr  chimes  believing  crowds  among." 

Even  so  seems  the  yet  quivering  heart  with 
soft  resistance  to  wish  to  keep  them  off :  but  their 
sweet  power  is  greater  than  our  already  mitigated 
defiance ;  we  throw  ourselves  overpowered  into 
the  arms  of  this  gracious  messenger  of  purest 
bliss : 

"  0  still  sound  on,  thou  sweet  celestial  strain. 
Tears  now  are  gushing, — Earth,  I'm  thine  again!" 

Yes,  the  bleeding  heart  seems  to  be  getting 
healed  and  re-invigorated,  and  to  be  manning  itself 
to  that  exalted  courage  which  we  think  we  re- 
cognize in  the  almost  triumphant  passage,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  movement.  Siill,  this  eleva- 
tion is  not  yet  free  from  the  reaction  of  the 
storms  survived  ;  but  every  approach  of  the  old 
pain  is  instantly  met  with  renewed  alleviation 
from  that  gentle,  magic  power,  before  which 
finally,  as  in  the  last  expiring  gleams  of  lightning, 
the  dispersed  storm  disappears. 

FotJKTH  Movement.  The  transition  from 
the  third  to  the  fourth  movement,  which  begins  as 
it  were  with  a  shrill  shriek,  may  be  pretty  well 
indicated  again  by  Goethe's  words : 

"  But  ah !  I  feel,  howe'er  I  yearn  for  rest. 

Content  flows  now  no  longer  from  my  breast." 

"  A  wondrous  show !  but  ah !  a  show  alone ! 

Where  shall  I  grasp  thee,  infinite  nature,  where  ? 
Ye  breasts,  ye  fountains  of  all  life,  whereon 
Hang  heaven  and  earth,  from  which  the  blighted  soul 
Yearneth  to  draw  sweet  solace,  still  ye  roll 


Your  sweet  and  fost'ring  tides — where  are  ye —  where ! 
Ye  gush,  and  must  I  languish  in  despair?" 

With  this  beginning  of  the  last  movement,  Bee- 
thoven's music  assumes  decidedly  a  more  speak- 
ing character.  It  quits  the  character,  preserved 
in  the  three  first  movements,  of  pure  instrumental 
music,  which  is  marked  by  an  infinite  and  inde- 
terminate expression.  The  progress  of  the  musi- 
cal invention  or  poem  presses  to  a  decision,  to  a 
decision  such  as  can  only  be  expressed  in  human 
speech.  Let  us  admire  the  way  in  which  the 
master  prepares  the  introduction  of  speech  and 
the  human  voice,  as  a  necessity  to  be  expected, 
in  this  thrilling  Recitative  of  the  instrumental 
basses,  which,  already  almost  forsaking  the  limits 
of  absolute  music,  as  it  were  with  eloquent,  pa- 
thetic speech  approaches  the  other  instruments, 
urging  them  to  a  decision,  and  finally  itself  passes 
over  into  a  song-theme,  which  sweeps  the  other 
instruments  along  with  it  in  its  simple,  solemn, 
joyous  current  and  so  swells  to  a  mighty  pitch. 
This  seems  like  the  final  effort  to  express  by  in- 
strumental music  alone  a  secure,  well-defined,  and 
never  clouded  state  of  joy ;  but  the  untraotable 
element  seems  incapable  of  this  limitation;  it 
foams  up  to  a  roaring  sea,  subsides  again,  and 
stronger  than  ever  presses  the  wild,  chaotic  shriek 
of  unsatisfied  passion  upon  our  ear. — Then  steps 
forth  toward  the  tumult  of  the  instruments  a 
human  voice,  with  the  clear  and  sure  expression 
of  speech,  and  we  know  not  whether  we  shall  most 
admire  the  bold  suggestion  or  the  great  naivete  of 
the  master,  when  he  lets  this  voice  exclaim  to  the 
instruments : 

"  Friends,  no  more  of  these  tones !  rather  let 
us  sing  together  more  pleasant  and  more  joyful 
strains !" 

With  these  words  it  grows  light  in  the  chaos ;  a 
definite  and  sure  utterance  is  gained,  in  which  we, 
borne  upon  the  subdued  element  of  the  instru- 
mental music,  may  hear  now  clearly  and  distinctly 
expressed,  what  to  our  tormented  striving  after 
joy  must  seem  enduring,  highest  bliss.  And  here 
commences  Schiller's 

"HYMN  TO  JOY. 
"  Joy,  thou  brightest  heaven-lit  spark, 
Daughter  from  the  Elysiau  choir. 
On  thy  holy  ground  we  walk. 

Reeling  with  ecstatic  fire. 
Thou  canst  bind  in  one  again 

All  that  custom  tears  apart; 
All  mankind  are  brothers,  when 
Waves  thy  soft  wing  o'er  the  heart. 

CHORDS. 

"  Myriads,  join  the  fond  embrace ! 
'Tis  the  world's  inspiring  kiss! 
Friends,  yon  dome  of  starry-bliss 
Is  a  loving  Father's  place. 

"  Who  the  happy  lot  doth  share. 

Friend  to  have,  and  friend  to  be— 

Who  a  lovely  wife  holds  dear — 
Mingle  in  our  Jubilee ! 

Yea — who  calls  one  soul  his  own, 
One  on  all  earth's  ample  round : — 

Who  cannot,  may  steal  alone. 

Weeping  from  our  holy  ground ! 

CHOKUS. 

"  Sympathy  with  blessings  crown 
All  tliat  in  life's  circle  are ! 
To  the  stars  she  leads  us,  where 
Dwells  enthroned  the  great  Unknown. 

"  Joy  on  every  living  thing 

Nature's  bounty  doth  bestow. 
Good  and  bad  still  welcoming; — 
In  her  rosy  path  they  go. 


Kisses  she  to  us  has  given. 

Wine,  and  friends  in  death  approved  ;- 
Sense  the  worm  has; — but  in  heaven 

Stands  the  soul,  of  God  beloved. 

CHORDS. 

"  Myriads,  do  ye  prostrate  fall? 
Feel  ye  the  Creator  near  ? 
Seek  him  in  yon  starry  sphere: 
O'er  the  stars  he  governs  all. 

"  Joy  impels  the  quick  rotation. 

Sure  return  of  night  and  day : 
Jay's  the  main-spring  of  Creation, 

Keeping  every  wheel  in  play. 
She  draws  from  buds  the  flowerets  fair. 

Brilliant  suns  from  azure  sky. 
Rolls  the  spheres  in  trackless  air. 

Realms  unreached  by  mortal  eye. 


"  As  his  suns,  in  joyful  play, 
On  their  airy  circles  fly, — 
As  the  knight  to  victory, — 
Brothers,  speed  upon  your  way. 

"  From  Truth's  burning  mirror  still 

Her  sweet  smiles  th'  inquirer  gi"eet ; 
She  up  Virtue's  toilsome  hill 

Guides  the  weary  pilgrim's  feet; 
On  Faith's  sunny  mountain,  wave. 

Floating  far,  her  banners  bright ; 
Through  the  rent  walls  of  the  grave 

Flits  her  form  in  angel  liglit. 

CHORDS. 

"  Patient,  then,  ye  myriads,  live  I 
To  a  better  world  press  on ! 
Seated  on  his  starry  throne, 
God  the  rich  reward  will  give. 

For  the  Gods  what  thanks  are  meet  ? 

Like  the  Gods,  then,  let  us  be : 
All  the  poor  and  lowly  greet 

With  the  gladsome  and  the  free ; 
Banish  vengeance  from  our  breast. 

And  forgive  our  deadliest  foe ; 
Bid  no  anguish  mar  his  rest. 

No  consuming  tear-drops  flow. 

CHORDS. 

"  Be  the  world  from  sin  set  free ! 
Be  all  mutual  wrong  forgiven ; 
Brothers,  in  that  starry  heaven, 
As  we  judge  our  doom  shall  be. 

"  Joy  upon  the  red  wine  dances ; 

By  the  magic  of  the  cup 
Rage  dissolves  in  gentle  trances, 

Dead  despair  is  lifted  up. 
Brothers,  round  the  nectar  flies. 

Mounting  to  the  beaker's  edge. 
Toss  the  foam  ofl'  to  the  skies ! 

Our  Good  Spint  here  we  pledge ! 

CHORDS. 

"  Him  the  seraphs  ever  praise. 

Him  the  stars  that  rise  and  sink. 
Drink  to  our  good  Spirit,  drink  I 
High  to  him  our  glasses  raise ! 

"  Spirits  firm  in  hour  of  woe — 
Help  to  innocence  oppressed — 

Truth  alike  to  friend  or  foe- 
Faith  unbroken — wrongs  redressed — 

Manly  pride  before  the  throne. 
Cost  it  fortune,  cost  it  blood — 

Wreaths  to  just  desert  alone- 
Downfall  to  all  Falsehood's  brood ! 

CHORUS. 

"  Closer  draw  the  holy  ring ! 

By  the  sparkling  wine-oup  now. 
Swear  to  keep  the  solemn  vow — 
Swear  it  by  the  heavenly  King ! 

Animated,  warlike  sounds  approach :  we  fancy 
that  we  see  a  troop  of  youths  marching  up,  whose 
joyous,  heroic  spirit  is  expressed  in  the  words : 
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"  As  his  suns,  in  joyful  play, 

On  their  airy  circles  fly, — 

As  the  knight  to  victory. 
Brothers,  speed  upon  your  way." 

Tills  leads  to  a  sort  of  joyful  contest,  expressed 
by  instruments  alone  ;  we  see  tte  youths  plunge 
boldly  into  battle,  of  which  the  crown  of  victory 
shall  be  Jo  T ;  and  yet  again  we  feel  prompted  to 
cite  words  of  Goethe : 

"  He  only  merits  Uberty  or  life, 
Who  daily  conquers  them." 

The  victory,  of  which  we  doubted  not,  is  won ; 
the  exertions  of  strength  are  rewarded  by  the 
smile  of  joy,  which  breaks  forth  jubilant  in  the 
consciousness  of  bliss  newly  earned  by  conquest : 

"  Joy,  thou  brightest,"  &c. 

And  now  in  the  high  feeling  of  Joy  the  ex- 
pression of  the  universal  Lave  of  Man  bursts 
forth  from  the  swelling  breast ;  in  sublime  inspira- 
tion we  turn  from  the  embrace  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race  to  the  gi-eat  Creator  of  all  things,  whose 
benign  presence  we  declare  with  clearest  con- 
sciousness, yes — whose  face  we  in  a  moment  of 
sublimest  transport  imagine  we  behold  through 
the  blue  opening  ether  : 

"  Myriads,  join  tlie  fond  embrace ! 

'Tis  the  world's  inspiring  kiss! 

Friends,  yon  dome  of  starry  bliss 
Is  a  loving  Father's  place." 
"  Myriads,  do  ye  prostrate  fall  ? 

Feel  ye  the  Creator  near  ? 

Seek  him  in  yon  starry  sphere: 
O'er  the  stars  he  governs  all." 

It  is  as  if  now  revelation  justified  us  in  the 
beatific  faith  :  that  every  man  was  made  for  Joy. 
In  the  most  powerful  conviction  we  respond  to 
one  another : 


and: 


"Myriads,  join  the  fond  embrace!" 


"  Joy,  thou  brightest,"  &c. 

For  in  the  league  or  communion  of  divinely  sanc- 
tioned universal  human  love,  we  may  enjoy  the 
purest  joy. — No  longer  merely  in  the  thrill  of  the 
sublimest  imagination,  but  in  the  expression  of 
a  directly  revealed,  sweetly  inspiring  truth  we 
may  answer  the  question  : 


"  Myriads,  do  ye  prostrate  fall  1 
Feel  ye  the  Creator  near  ?" 


with: 


"  Seek  him  in  yon  stany  sphere,"  &c. 

In  the  most  confiding  possession  of  the  happiness 
vouchsafed,  of  the  most  child-like  susceptibility  to 
joy  regained,  we  now  surrender  ourselves  to  its 
fruition  :  innocence  of  heart  is  restored  to  us,  and 
with  benediction  the  soft  wing  of  Joy  is  spread 
over  us : 

"  Thou  can'st  bind  in  one  again 
All  that  custom  tears  apart ; 
All  mankind  are  brothers,  when 
Waves  thy  soft  wing  o'er  the  heart. 

To  the  mild  beatitude  of  Joy  succeeds  now  its 
jubilee : — jubilant  we  clasp  the  world  to  our 
breast;  shouting  and  revelry  fill  the  air  hke  the 
thunder  of  the  cloud,  like  the  roar  of  the  sea, 
which  in  everlasting  motion  and  beneficent  agita- 
tion quicken  and  sustain  the  earth  for  the  joy  of 
Man,  to  whom  God  gave  it  that  he  might  be 
liappy  thereupon. 

"  EmBKACE,  ye  millions  !  Is  NOT  THIS  THE  KISS  OF 
THE  AVHOLE  WOKLD  ?  BrOTHEES,— O'eK  YON  STAEKY 
DOME  MUST  A  DEAR  FATHER  DWELL. — JOY  !  JOY,  BEAU- 
TIFUL SPARK  OF  DEITY  !" 


From  tlie  Foreign  Quarterly  EeTiew,  for  Jan.  1845. 

Music  in  Germany  and  Belgium. 

(CoDcluded) 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  among  the  musicians 
of  the  actual  epoch,  some  who  bear  the  names  of 
certain  great  organists  formed  in  the  school  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  viz.:  Krebs,  Kittl,  &c.  These 
are,  doubtless,  the  descendants  of  composers,  in 
whom,  after  lying  dormant  for  a  generation  or 
two,  the  spirit  of  music  is  again  awakened.  We 
are  thankful  even  for  a  name  that  revives  associ- 
ations with  great  masters  or  solemn  styles  of 
music,  and  we  could  not  see  among  the  able 
organists  of  Berlin,  that  of  Thiele  without  re- 
membering that  such  a  name  is  connected  histo- 
rically with  the  formation  of  Handel's  individual 
and  majestic  style  on  the  organ.  Meantime  new 
names  have  sprung  up  allied  to  deeds  of  fame  in 
composition  and  practical  skill  worthy  to  forestall 
antiquity.  Adolph  Hesse,  organist  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Breslau,  is  one  of  this  class.  He  has 
written  the  most  excellent  organ  music,  besides 
six  symphonies  for  the  orchestra,  that  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  received  among  new  compositions 
of  that  kind  ;  while  his  playing  discovers  a  noble 
style,  and  a  mechanism  so  neat,  smooth  and  dis- 
tinct, that  Spohr,  mentioning  him  with  admira- 
tion, once  exclaimed  '  He  makes  the  pedals  sing.' 
The  musical  traveller  who  visits  the  cathedral 
cities  of  Germany,  finds  the  imposing  effect  of 
the  spacious  and  venerable  Dom  Kirche  greatly 
enhanced  in  most  cases  by  the  size,  magnificence, 
and  architectural  symmetry  of  its  enormous  or- 
gan, an  edifice  itself,  and  not  an  unimpressive 
one  even  in  its  silence,  adorned  as  it  is  by  sump- 
tuous wood-carvings,  by  figures  of  jubilant  angels 
with  uplifted  trumpets,  and  every  symbol  of  sa- 
cred harmony  and  solemn  adoration.  The  liber- 
ality which  furnished  these  fine  instruments  is 
like  the  whole  plan  of  Gothic  ornament  and 
architecture,  one  of  the  magnificent  mysteries  of 
the  past.  Such  an  organ  as  we  have  described, 
of  an  immense  semicircular  front  covering  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  choir,  and  rising  to  its 
greatest  height  at  the  wings,  angel  crowned, 
stands  in  the  cathedral  of  which  Hesse  is  the 
principal  organist.  This,  with  its  :ioble  pedal 
pipes,  and  endless  stock  of  combinations,  might 
well  pique  the  skill  and  invention  of  the  artist, 
who,  in  this  particular  instance,  has  become  the 
first  performer  of  his  country;  but  similar  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  here  and  there  by  others,  to- 
gether with  the  quiet  life  of  Germany,  have  con- 
spired to  keep  organ  music  at  a  very  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  we  take  this  pui-suit,  which  is 
often  prosecuted  with  great  ardor  in  comparative 
solitude,  to  realize  as  much  of  Arcadian  simpli- 
city and  enjoyment  as  musical  life  is  capable 
of  affording.  We  have  followed,  with  great 
pleasure,  Hesse  to  Paris,  whither  he  was  invited 
to  display  the  effects  of  a  new  organ  erected  in 
the  church  of  St.  Eustache,  and  to  introduce  the 
German  style  of  organ  playing,  as  exhibited  in 
the  execution  of  Bach's  fugues  and  Toccatas. 
We  can  imagine  the  surprise  with  which  this  fine 
music,  with  its  splendid  examples  of  the  obligate 
pedal,  must  have  burst  upon  the  French  artists, 
who,  though  not  destitute  of  talent  of  a  certain 
order,  were  wholly  so  of  mechanism,  playing  to 
their  extemporary  compositions  nothing  but^izxi- 
cato  basses,  and  that  only  with  one  foot,  while  the 
other  rested  very  conveniently  on  a  ledge  made,  as 
it  seemed,  for  that  purpose.  Notwithstanding 
this  backwardness  in  the  management  of  their 
organ,  the  musicians  at  St.  Eustache  understood 
and  relished  good  music  ;  the  motets  of  Pales- 
trina  were  the  order  of  the  day  among  them,  and 
from  the  appreciation  of  so  severe  a  style  tqjhat 
of  Bach's  organ  music,  is  but  a  gentle  gradation. 
Let  us  hope  that  Hesse  has  established  a  school  of 
execution  which  will  shortly  find  as  many  dis- 
ciples in  Paris  as  it  has  already  obtained  among 
the  rising  musicians  of  London. 

There  is  little  encouragement  in  the  present 
state  of  Catholic  Church  government  to  attempt 
to  supply  new  orchestral  compositions  for  the  ser- 
vice,— masses,  motets,  &c.,  of  which  so  many  ad- 


mirable specimens  have  been  furnished  within 
these  few  years  by  Hummel  and  Gherubini.  In- 
deed it  seems  doubtful  at  present  whether  orches- 
tras will  not  be  entirely  forbidden  to  assist  in  the 
offices  of  the  CathoHc  Church,  a  movement  to 
that  effect  having  taken  place  in  Flanders,  the 
especial  domain  of  popery ;  but  still,  under 
orders  so  imperfect  in  authority,  and  so  partially 
influential,  that  the  musicians  driven  from  one 
church  have  found  refuge  and  countenance  in 
another.  It  is  not  a  very  easy  or  a  very  safe 
matter  to  attempt  innovations  where  pleasure  has 
for  a  series  of  years  gone  hand  in  hand  with  duty ; 
and  the  restoration  of  the  austere  plain  chant  of 
the  Gregorian  era,  endangers  heresy  in  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  benignity  and  graciousness 
of  religion  according  to  the  beautiful  version  of 
it  given  in  Mozart's  and  Haydn's  masses.  We 
know  of  no  more  portentous  thing  than  the  sounds 
of  a  Gregorian  canto  fermo  delivered  in  a  requiem 
or  other  solemnity  from  the  thick  throats  of  a 
number  of  hale  priests,  who  seem  as  if  they  had 
learned  music  of  bulls,  bass-horns,  and  ophi- 
cleides  ;  the  effect  of  their  unison  on  the  nerves 
of  a  sensitive  stranger  is  tremendous,  it  fills  the 
imagination  with  gloom  and  horror.  But  the  im- 
pression of  this  atrabilarious  music  is  weakened 
by  habit,  and  though  one  must  here  recognize  a 
powerful  engine  if  occasionally  employed,  or  in 
the  hands  of  a  good  composer,  yet  nature  resists 
continual  denunciations,  and  vindicates  a  pleasant- 
ness as  her  constant  mode  of  life  even  in  religion. 
Curiously  enough  it  happens  that  while  the  Cath- 
olics are  identifying  their  service  with  this  severe, 
unisonous  chant,  the  Puseyites  are  endeavoring 
to  introduce  the  same  into  the  reformed  Anglican 
church  ;  by  which  we  may  see  that  the  Gregorian 
canto  fermo  is  a  powerful  lever  in  religion,  and  of 
admirable  utility  as  a  first  step  in  the  assimilation 
of  creeds.  This  innovation  will,  however,  cer- 
tainly meet  with  resistance  in  Germany,  particu- 
larly at  Dresden,  Munich  and  Vienna,  where 
there  are  fine  orchestras  which  have  tended  much 
to  incorporate  music  with  divine  service  in  those 
places,  and  to  render  one  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  other.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  it  should  be ; 
ancient  doctors  having  discovered,  in  the  elements 
of  harmony,  the  symbols  of  the  'Trinity.  At  all 
events,  whatever  disagreements  may  exist  among 
the  hierarchy  as  to  the  proper  style  of  church 
music,  the  mass,  according  to  the  form  which  its 
music  has  assumed  in  the  hands  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  possesses  devotees  who  will  support  it  in- 
dependent of  churches  and  the  opinion  of  zealots. 
This  they  do  purely  out  of  musical  enthusiasm  : 
the  mass  exhibits  such  admirable  varieties  of 
treatment,  admits  such  pathos,  elegance,  choral 
grandeur,  and  beauty  of  instrumentation,  that  it 
stands  out,  like  the  symphony,  a  test  of  very 
peculiar  talents  in  the  art  of  composition,  appre- 
ciable by  secular  ears  as  well  as  those  of  the 
orthodox.  Thus  Keissiger  employs  himself  with 
much  zeal  in  extracting  new  effects  from  the  fine 
choir  and  orchestra  of  the  church  of  Our  Lady 
at  Dresden ;  and  others,  without  his  advantages, 
are  tempted  to  the  same  kind  of  employment 
through  the  premiums  oS'ered  by  private  societies, 
and  their  own  natural  inclination  to  the  task.  The 
protection  of  church  music  by  persons  totally  un- 
connected with  the  church,  is  a  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  this  age — it  is  a  thing  of  passion  and 
sentiment  like  the  Gothic  arch,  or  storied  window, 
those  mute  chroniclers  of  faded  chivalry  and 
romance — and  the  feeling  abounds  alike  in  Ger- 
many and  in  England.  Perhaps  no  more  memora- 
ble instance  of  it  was  ever  given,  than  when,  a 
year  or  two  ago  in  London,  some  of  the  first 
musicians  and  amateurs  met  together  to  perform 
"  Tallis's  Litany,"  after  a  dinner  at  a  tavern. 
The  enthusiasm  of  publication,  whether  of  Catho- 
lio  or  Protestant  music  (for  in  this  distinctions  of 
creed  are  unknown),  keeps  pace  with  that  of  per- 
formance. Whatever  excellence  the  past  has, 
which  may  be  conducive  to  modern  delight  or 
advancement,  finds  its  way  into  public.  Among 
the  novelties  of  old  music,  that  tlie  musicians  will 
view  with  delight  in  the  immortality  of  print,  are 
a  number  of  the  manuscript  cantatas  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  of  which  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
were  collected  at  Berlin  about  the  commencement 
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of  the  present  year.  We  shall  now  see  this  great 
composer — -incontestibly,  as  facts  have  proved, 
the  most  voluminous  musical  author  that  ever 
lived — placed  by  the  side  of  Handel  in  vocal  com- 
position. It  were  presumption  to  anticipate  a 
futurity  of  thirty  years  as  to  the  probably  then 
existing  opinion  upon  these  great  composers ;  but 
the  march  of  time  and  opinion,  at  present,  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  Bach,  a  man  whose  style 
necessarily  awaited  an  age  of  cultivation  for  due 
homage.  This  Albert  Durer  of  music  seems  to 
have  anticipated  all  the  grace  and  charm  of 
modern  melody,  without  having  made  further 
acquaintance  with  the  Italian  models  of  his  day 
than  might  be  found  in  an  occasional  journey  to 
hear  Hasse's  operas  at  Dresden.  The  cadences 
and  harmonies  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  abound 
in  his  works,  as  they  do  also  in  the  works  of  the 
great  Henry  Purcell ;  while  Handel,  who  had 
travelled  in  Italy,  has  decidedly  a  more  antiquated 


Whispering  in  Conceets. — The  following 
anecdote  from  the  life  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli 
should  be  printed  on  large  cards  in  every  concert 
room,  and  it  might  do  good  in  some  private 
houses. 

A  party  had  gone  earty,  and  taken  an  excellent 
place,  to  hear  one  of  Beethoven's  symphonies. 
Just  behind  them  were  soon  seated  a  young  lady 
and  two  gentlemen,  who  made  an  incessant  buz- 
zing, in  spite  of  bitter  looks  cast  on  them  by  the 
whole  neighborhood,  and  destroyed  all  musical 
comfort.  After  all  was  over,  Margaret  leaned 
across  one  seat,  and  catching  the  eye  of  this  girl, 
who  was  pretty  and  well  dressed,  said,  in  the 
blandest,  gentlest  voice,  "  May  I  speak  with  you 
one  moment '?  "  "  Certainly,"  said  the  young 
lady,  with  a  fluttered,  pleased  look,  bending  for- 
ward. "  I  only  wish  to  say,"  said  Margaret, 
"  that  I  trust  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  your 
life,  you  will  not  suffer  so  great  a  degree  of  an- 
noyance as  you  have  inflicted  on  a  large  party  of 
lovers  of  music  this  evening." 
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[From  a  Letter  in  the  LoDdon  Musical  World.] 

Music  in  Paris. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  theatres.  I  visited  the 
Grand  Opera  twice,  the  Opera  Comique  twice, 
the  Italiens  once,  and  one  or  two  of  the  minor 
theatres.  The  Grand  Opera  is  a  magnificent 
house,  decorated  with  great  splendor  and  taste, 
and  admirably  constructed  with  a  view  to  general 
convenience.  The  pit — decidedly  the  most  com- 
fortable I  ever  sat  in — is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments— the  orihestra  stalls,  the  parterre,  and 
the  amphitheatre  stalls.  The  last  named  place  is 
the  best  part  of  the  house  for  seeing  and  hearing. 
There  are  but  few  private  boxes — at  least  enclosed 
boxes — and  this  certainly  subtracts  from  the  aris- 
tocratic appearance  of  the  theatre.  The  same 
thing  is  remarked  at  the  Italiens  and  the  Opera 
Comique.  In  fact  Paris  in  its  theatres  is  like 
Paris  in  its  streets.  All  is  splendor  and  show. 
The  privacy  and  exclusiveness  of  fashion  is  want- 
ing. The  iDand  of  the  Grand  Opera  is  very  fine ; 
more  perfect,  perhaps,  than  that  of  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  but  neither  so  powerful  nor  pos- 
sessed of  such  soloists.  In  the  obtaining  of  pianos, 
and  in  accompanying  singers  pianissimo,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  reading  our  orchestras  a  lesson.  The 
chorus  of  the  Grand  Opera,  too,  is  excellent,  and 
far  surpasses  that  of  either  of  our  Italian  houses. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  surpass  the  French  theatres 
in  our  scene  paintings  and  decorations.  I  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  judging  on  this  point  in  the 
new  ballet  Orfa,  and  the  Roberto  il  Diavolo.  The 
ballet  was  splendidly  got  up,  and  its  groupinrrs 
especially  could  not  be  excelled ;  but  in  the 
scenery  I  saw  nothing  that  could  be  brought  into 
competition  with  the  paintings  of  Grieve,  Telbin, 
Beverley,  or  many  others  I  could  mention.  Nor 
did  Roherto  il  Diavolo  at  all  coine  up  to  what  I 
had  expected  from  the  Grand  Opera.  Indeed,  in 
no  respect — the  chorus  excepted — could  the  pro- 
duction of  Meyerbeer's  great  work  at  the  Academie 
Imperiale    (now   so  called,  in  place  of  Royale), 


bear  comparison  with  that  of  Covent  Garden.  I 
did  not  hear  a  singer  who  pleased  me,  except 
Mile.  Le  Grua,  and  she  certainly  promises  well. 
She  has  a  lovely  voice,  and  sings  like  a  musician. 
If  she  could  get  away  from  the  Academy,  she 
might  make  a  great  artist.     If  she  do  not, . 

I  was  wonderfully  pleased  with  Fanny  Cerrito. 
She  is  more  graceful  and  piquante  than  ever. 
She  has  grown  much  thinner,  and  now  indeed 
dances  like  a  thorough-bred  fairy. 

At  the  Opera  Comique  I  missed  Marco  Spada 
twice.  I  saw  an  act  of  Giralda  with  which  I  was 
not  deeply  enamored,  and  the  Domino  Noir, 
which  was  capitally  performed,  and  delighted  me 
as  much  as  ever.  In  the  last-named  opera  Mme. 
Ugalde  was  very  charming  and  very  French. 

At  the  Italiens  I  saw  the  far-famed  Luisa 
Miller,  and  found  no  reasons  why  it  should  be 
famed,  but  many  why  it  should  be  far.  The  story 
is  not  bad,  but  the  music  from  fii'st  to  last  is  devoid 
of  interest.  I  listened  in  vain  for  a  melody.  I 
could  not  catch  a  tune — even  a  Verdi  tune.  How 
the  work  keeps  its  position  on  the  stage  is  to  me  a 
miracle.  Sophie  Cruvelli,  you  will  be  delighted 
to  learn,  is  greatly  improved.  While  all  her 
former  fire,  magnificence,  and  enthusiasm  remain, 
she  has  subdued  them  more,  and  rendered  them 
thereby  more  prominent  and  effective.  Sophie 
was  accustomed  to  give  her  genius  too  much  of 
the  spur  and  too' little  of  the  bridle.  She  has 
amended  all  that.  Moreover,  her  vocalization  is 
all  the  better  for  a  little  more  finish  and  artifice. 
Her  Luisa  Miller  is  a  very  great  and  a  very  chaste 
performance.  In  one  scene  I  admired  her  more 
than  ever  I  did.  She  carries  the  audience  com- 
pletely away  with  her  nightly  in  this  play ;  and  if 
you  know  anything  of  the  audiences  of  the  Salle 
Ventadour — which  you  do — you  will  allow  this  is 
doing  wonders.  Sophie  Cruvelli  is  in  immense 
favor  with  the  Parisians,  and  the  whole  vogue  of 
the  Italiens  must  now  be  attributed  to  her.  Mey- 
erbeer, I  understand,  is  enraptured  with  her,  and 
would  bring  out  his  Africaine  directly  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  if  he  could  procure  Sophie  for  his 
heroine.  It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  sake  of  art  and 
the  Grand  Opera,  that  Meyerbeer  may  be  enabled 
to  procure  Sophie  Cruvelli  for  his  new  opera, 
L' Africaine.  Ernani  has  been  produced  under  a 
new  title,  //  Proscritto,  Victor  Hugo  having,  it  is 
said,  refused  permission  to  allow  dis  drama  to  be 
used.  I  did  not  see  II  Proscritto,  but  the  cast 
was  much  the  same  as  you  have  seen  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  last  season  and  the  season  be- 
fore. Don  Giovanni  is  in  preparation.  Signor 
Lorenzo  will  be  the  Don  and  Sophie  Cruvelli 
Donna  Anna.  Vigorous  efforts  are  being  made 
to  bring  out  Mozart's  chef-d'oauvre  in  a  worthy 
manner ;  but  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  the  issue. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  dine  with  Meyerbeer 
one  day  last  week.  The  company  invited  was 
select  and  distinguished.  I  recognized  Hector 
Berlioz,  M.  Mery,  the  brilliant  wit  and  friend  of 
Kossini ;  MM.  Fiorentino  and  Theophile  Gautier, 
the  worthy  confreres  of  Jules  Janin  among  Pari- 
sian feuilletonistes  ;  Jules  Lecomte  ;  M.  Giraud, 
conductor  of  the  band  of  the  Grand  Opera ;  and 
Dr.  Bacher,  the  great  diplomatic  dramatic  agent. 
Othei-s  were  present  whom  I  did  and  did  not 
know.  The  banquet  was  princely,  and  Meyer- 
beer played  the  courteous  host  in  a  manner  that 
might  have  served  as  a  model  for  his  Imperial 
Majesty  even  in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries. 

Vivier  is  in  Paris,  and  walks  the  Boulevards, 
filled  with  good  things,  like  a  turkey  stuffed  with 
trulHes.  His  company  is  sought  everywhere.  The 
Emperor  sends  telegraphic  despatches  from  the 
Tuilleries  to  the  Turkish  Embassy,  where  Vivier 
reside.",  and  invites  him  to  a  small  tea  party. 
Vivier  takes  time  to  consider  whether  he  will  obey 
or  n(ft;  and  when  he  has  made  up  his  mind,  finds 
it  too  late  to  go.  But  the  Emperor  knows  him, 
and  invites  him  again  with  more  empressement. 
Whoever  goes  to  Paris,  and  falls  not  into  Vivier's 
society,  is  indeed  unfortunate.  Vivier  is  a  living 
fountain  of  humor,  the  waters  of  which  are 
sparkling,  fresh,  and  ever  changing.  Whoso  has 
not  drunk  thereof  hath  lost  a  draught,  the  flavor 
of  which  would  live  in  his  palate  as  long  as  mem- 
ory. At  a  word,  Vivier  is  a  profound  humorist, 
an  inimitable  actor,  a  subtle  and  intellectual  cari- 


caturist, and,  to  conclude,  the  best  horn-player  in 
the  world.  Query — Since  Vivier  is  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  America,  for  which  of  the  above  qualities 
will  he  be  most  prized  by  the  Yankees  ? 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   No.  XV. 

New  Yoek,  Jan.  21.  Again  at  my  desk  with  a  few 
jottings,  collected  during  some  days'  absence  from  my 
note  book. 

,  What  is  that  indescribable  something,  which  makes 
one  arrangement  and  succession  of  notes  mudc,  and 
another  trash  ?  As  difficult  of  answer  as  the  question, 
why  one  page  of  words  marshalled  in  rhyme  and  rhythm 
is  poetry  ond  another  doggerel  ?  We  recognize  poetry 
as  well  in  Milton's  sonnet; 

"  Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  East,"  &c., 

as  in  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  we  recognize  the  soul  of 
music  as  well  in  a  Psalm  tune  as  in  the  "  Messiah  "  or 
the  Choral  Symphony.  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  this 
during  some  delightful  hours  spent  in  a  family  circle,  of 
highly  refined  and  cultivated  musical  taste,  of  whom 
one,  at  least,  was  familiar  with  the  highest  and  best  that 
the  EngUsh,  French  and  German  capitals  could  offer, 
during  the  days  of  Lablache,  Grisi,  Tamburini,  &c., — 
one  who  had  made  a  far  grander  tour  than  the  Diarist, 
and  was  familiar  with  the  best  that  the  church,  opera- 
house  or  concert-room  abroad  can  offer.  And  yet,  gath- 
ered round  the  piano  in  that  little  study,  they  stood 
delighted  and  absorbed  in  the  psalm  tunes  of  Zeuuer ! 
Is  it  not  strange  that  there  exists  one  collection,  and  only 
one,  which  however  familiar  it  becomes,  however  much 
it  may  be  sung,  is  ever  fresh  and  new  ?  While  of  the 
tunes  of  others  equally  fertile,  there  is  here  and  there  one 
that  is  not  forgotten,  is  not  worn  out,  of  this  man's  there 
are  scores,  which  only  gi'ow  better  the  oftener  one  turns 
to  them.  The  wealth  of  melody  and  magnificent  har- 
mony lavished  upon  the  "  American  Harp  "  is  sufficient 
to  set  up  a  hundred  and  fifty  comihon  time-manufac- 
turers. People  speak  of  the  fertility  of  imagination  and 
high  scientific  attainment  exhibited  in  this,  that  or  the 
other  opera;  does  not  such  a  collection  of  short  pieces 
exhibit  this  as  well  ?  Do  not  Shakspeare's  sonnets  ex- 
hibit his  genius  and  culture  as  well  as  bis  "  Lear  "  ?  Tom 
Moore's  songs  Ids  genius  as  well  as  his  longer  poems? 

I  doubt  if  Zeuner  is  duly  appreciated. 

There  is  hardly  a  great  composition  for  church  or 
stage  which  one  person  at  least  would  rather  hear  than 
Zeuner's  "Feast  of  Tabernacles,"  the  oratorio  which 
after  a  few  perfonnances  in  Boston  some  years  since  he 
withdrew — there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear — forever ! 

Apropos  to  Zeuner's  tunes,  a  few  days  after  the  visit 
referred  to,  I  was  amused,  in  looking  over  a  list  of  tunes 
sung  in  a  certain  church  during  the  past  year,  to  note 
how,  as  the  leader  gradually  became  acquainted  and 
famiUar  with  the  "  Harp "  and  "  Lyre,"  tunes  from 
these  books  instead  of  being  exceptional,  gi'adually  be- 
came the  rule  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  those  from 
the  other  collections  there  used,  the  exceptions. 

Another  event  to  be  "  diaried  "  was  my  first  visit  to  a 
Music  Hall  built  in  accordance  with  the  theoretical  prin- 
ciples of  musical  architecture — and  finding  it  so  far  as 
could  be  judged  from  the  performances  of  a  small  orches- 
tra, a  solo  violin,  and  a  single  voice — perfect. 

Theory  says  that  a  hall  for  music  should  in  form  be 
that  of  two  cubes  side  by  side — theory  has  said  that  for  a 
long  time,  but,  like  wisdom  in  the  streets,  no  man  re- 
garded her.  There  would  be  either  two  gi'eat  width  for 
the  length,  not  height  enough,  or  some  wretched  dome 
rising  up  iu  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  and  spoiling  the 
effect  everywhere,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  spots — or 
something  else  to  render  the  music  confused,  throw  a 
damper  on  it,  or  collect  its  tones  into  foci.  In  the  Boston 
Music  Hall  I  found  nothing  of  all  this.  Men  of  science 
tell  us  that  the  laws  of  light  and  sound  are  now  proved 
to  be  nearly  the  same.  If  so,  as  a  brilliant  light  upon 
the  stage  would  diffuse  its  beams  equally  in  all  directions, 
growing  fainter  in  the  distance,  a  music  room  should  be 
so  constructed  that  tone  springing  from  tlie  same  spot 
^lould  be  diffused  in  a  similar  manner.  This  seemed  to 
be  the  case.  Above  and  below,  at  this  end  and  that,  on 
this  side  and  on  the  other,  the  tones  came  clear  and  dis- 
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tinot,  blending  sweetly  and  yet  giving  a,  perfectly  clear 
outline  to  the  whole.  In  other  halls  I  have  had  always 
to  try  by  experiment  to  find  the  spot  which  on  the  whole 
would  enable  me  to  iiear  the  most  important  number  on 
the  programme  to  the  best  advantage.  Take  the  old 
Melodeon  for  instance;  where  the  chorus  was  good  the 
solos  were  poor,  and  vke  versa.  Dwight's  remark  that 
such  a  room  as  the  new  Hall  will  be  a  sensitive  test  of 
all  imperfections  is  certainly  founded  in  reason — a  good 
instrument  out  of  tune  or  badly  played  shows  the  defects 
of  the  performer  far  more  than  a  poor  one — a  good  room 
must  do  the  same  for  an  orchestra,  a  chorus,  or  even  a 
single  performer.  ' 

I  was  sorry  not  to  hear  a  grand  chorus  in  that  Hall. 
It  would  have  done  much  to  show  whether  the  position 
of  the  singers  to  each  other  influences  the  general  effect 
of  the  whole.  I  still  believe  it  does,  and  that  the  seats 
for  the  chorus  in  the  Hall  in  question  rise  too  steeply.  A 
case  in  point:  The  Philharmonic  Society  in  this  city 
(New  York)  have  recently  been  rehearsing  Schubert's 
Symphony.  Except  at  the  last  rehearsal,  the  performers 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  room  and  the  effect  was,  to  my 
ears,  far,  far  better  than  when  at  the  last  the  position  of 
tlie  players  was  changed  by  their  elevation  upon  a 
stage. 

Other  objection — if  the  arrangement  of  the  stage  be 
an  objection— to  the  new  Music  Hall,  I  can  conceive 
none.  What  London  and  Paris,  and  Berlin,  and  New 
York  have  not  ventured  to  do — be  governed  by  scientific 
theory  in  the  structure  of  a  music  hall— Boston  has 
done,  and  she  possesses,  I  verily  believe,  the  best  in  the 
world ! 

Somebody  said  that  this  room  was  a  bad  one  to  speak  in. 
So  was  a  certain  philosopher's  study  bad  to  swing  a  cat 
in;  but,  said  the  wise  man,  I  do  not  want  to  swing  a  cat 
in  it  I 

Jan.  20.  "  An  anonymous  lover  of  Beethoven's  9th 
Symphony  sends  the  sum  of  fifty  dollar's  as  a  present  to 
the  orchestra,  whenever  this  work  is  performed  at  the 
Gewandlians,  at  Leipsic." 

Knowing  the  enthusiasm  which  the  great  work  of 
Beethoven  excites  in  the  land  of  its  production,  in  the 
minds  of  the  few,  and  the  extra  expenses  incurred  by 
the  musical  societies  in  its  production,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  the  above  statement.  And  what  a  noble 
method  of  encouraging  a  taste  for  the  highest  in  Art ! 
Compare  this  present  of  fifty  thalers  to  a  musical  society, 
in  its  consequences  upon  the  progress  of  music  in  Leipsic, 
with  presents  of  costly  jewelry,  &c.,  to  itinerant  singers 
and  dancers,  as  the  fashion  usually  is.  When  will  any- 
thing be  done  in  this  city  of  New  York  toward  susluiu- 
ing  a  society  which  will  give  us  the  9th  Symphony  of 
Beethoven,  or  one  which  will  pei-form  Oratorio  music? 

The  "  anonymous  lover"  mentioned  above  can  hardly 
agi-ee  in  sentiment  with  the  English  critic,  who  thus 
wrote  on  occasion  of  the  third  perfoi-mance  of  the  Choral 
S^'mphony  some  years  since  in  London : 

"  The  choms  is  in  many  places  exceedingly  imposing 
and  effective,  but  then  there  is  so  much  of  it,  so  many 
sudden  pauses  and  odd  and  almost  ludicrous  passages  for 
the  horn  and  bassoon,  so  much  rambling  and  vociferous 
execution  to  the  violins  and  stringed  insti'uments,  without 
any  decisive  effect  or  definite  meaning — and  to  crown  all, 
the  deafening,  boisterous  jollity  of  the  concluding  part, 
wherein  besides  the  usual  allotment  of  triangles,  drums, 
trumpets,  &c.,  &e.,  all  the  known  acoustical  missile  in- 
struments I  should  conceive  were  employed  with  the 
assistance  of  their  able  allies,  the  corps  of  sfm-zandos, 
crescendos,  acceUrardos,  and  many  other  os,  that  they 
made  even  the  very  ground  shake  under  us,  and  would, 
with  their  fearful  uproar,  have  been  sufficiently  penetrat- 
ing to  call  up  from  their  peaceful  gi-aves  (if  such  things 
were  permitted)  the  revered  shades  of  Tallis,  Purcell, 
and  Gibbons,  and  even  of  Handel  and  Mozart,  to  witness 
and  deplore  the  obstreperous  roarings  of  modern  frenzy 
in  their  Art." 

Jan.  21.  The  following  from  a  report  in  tfie  Trihune 
to-day  of  Fry's  last  lecture  is  excellent.  What  might 
not  Anna  Stone,  and  numberless  others  have  been  had 
we  for  the  last  thirty  years  had  a  musical  academy 
either  in  Boston  or  New  York  worthy  of  the  name ! 

"  Talk  as  we  'S'ill,  until  we  render  our  Art  national, 
our  position  in  the  world  of  culture  will  be  mean  and 
provincial.  I  regret  to  find  so  little  national  feeling 
existent  here,  on  the  subject  of  Art.    Our  whole  concern 


in  music  appears  to  be  to  hear  an  individual  singer. 
Whether  such  singing  is  a  permanency  in  the  country; 
whether  it  places  us  bej'ond  vulgar  provincialism  is  not 
an  open  question  at  all.  Whether  such  singing  stimu- 
relates  the  production  of  American  musical  works  is  nev 
considered.  Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  spent 
on  a  single  singer  lately;  and  if  six  thousand  dollars 
were  required  to  place  American  composition  on  a  level 
with  European,  it  would  not  be  raised  in  tlie  thirty-two 
States.  Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  spent  in  founding 
a  Conservatoire,  would  turn  out  every  year,  for  all  time 
to  come,  one  hundred  of  the  best  instructed  American 
eomposei's,  vocalists  and  instrumentalists,  and  would 
place  us  at  once,  artistically,  on  a  level  with  any  nation 
of  Europe." 

Jan.  22.  A  correspondent  tells  DwifjliVs  Journal  that 
the  "  Messiah  "  was  perfoi-med  in  King's  Chapel  fifty- 
seven  years  ago.  Is  that  true?  On  what  occasion?  by 
whom?  and  many  other  such  queries  might  be  put. 
Was  not  the  performance  of  the  "  Messiah  "  and  "  Crea- 
tion "  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  in  1817,  the 
first  time  those  gi'eat  works  were  ever  performed  in 
America?  I  am  very  sure  I  have  seen  it  so  recorded, 
but  have  not  the  book  to  refer  to.  Will  some  one  clear 
this  matter  up? 

Dmigjif 0  ^nnrnnl  nf  Mmx, 

BOSTON,  FEB.  5,  1853. 

The  Chokal  Symphony  will  be  heard  to- 
night for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  and  (with  one 
exception,  which  can  scarcely  be  counted)  the  first 
time  in  America,  and  by  probably  the  largest  crowd 
our  Music  Hall  can  hold.  Indeed  it  is  the  crowd, 
more  than  anything  else,  that  we  fear  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  general  understanding  and  enjoy- 
ment of  so  great  and  elaborate  a  work.  By  all 
means,  we  would  beg  all  who  go,  not  only  to  listen 
with  that  earnestness  without  which  a  grand  and 
rare  opportunity  is  thrown  away,  but  also  to  with- 
hold all  encouragement  from  the  whispering  and 
bustle,  which  are  almost  a  necessary  nuisance  in 
larger  crowds  than  can  all  get  comfortably  seated. 
The  "  Geemanians  "  will  certainly  do  their  part 
to  make  Beethoven's  meaning  clear.  They  have 
spent  hours  together  every  day  for  the  last  fort- 
night in  the  most  severe  and  faithful  rehearsals, 
and  have  done  it  with  unanimous  enthusiasm  ;  the 
orchestra  will  be  strengthened  by  some  half-a- 
dozen  extra  violins  and  other  instruments.  The 
chorus  in  the  last  movement  will  have  nearly 
the  full  force  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
and  the  quartet  of  solo  voices  consists  of  Miss 
Stone,  Miss  Humphrey,  Mr.  Low  and  Mr. 
Thos.  Ball.  These  choruses  are  very  difiicult 
and  cannot  receive  full  justice  unless  the  whole 
band  of  performers  are  wrought  up  to  that  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  which  possessed  Beethoven  when 
he  overstepped  the  bounds  of  instrumental  music 
to  bring  in  this  "  Hymn  to  Joy  "  and  celebrate  as 
it  were  a  grand  love  feast  of  all  mankind.  Still, 
the  glorious  intention  of  the  music  will  not  be 
lost  upon  the  audience. 

We  are  almost  sorry  on  the  whole  that  we 
copied  last  week  the  sentimental  romance  about 
the  origin  of  this  Ninth  Symphony,  which  the 
Germanians  have  distributed  in  pamphlet  form ; 
since,  in  the  first  part  especially,  it  libels  Bee- 
thoven by  presenting  him  under  a  melo-dramatic 
and  absurd  aspect.  To-day  we  translate,  as  well 
as  a  quite  involved  German  style  would  permit, 
the  programme  by  Richard  Wagner,  which, 
whether  it  be  in  allj'espects  Me  interpretation  of 
this  Symphony  or  not,  at  all  events  forms  a  con- 
sistent and,  we  trust,  intelligible  whole.  The 
parallels  from  Goethe's  words  are  happy;  they 
are  all  from  "  Faust,"  and  we  have  adopted  the 


translation  of  Miss  Anna  Swanwick,  published 
in  Bohn's  Library,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  the  metrical  versions  of  "  Faust." 
The  translation  of  Schiller's  Hymn  is  from  an  old 
volume  of  our  own,  which  was  published  some 
twelve  years  since,  under  the  title  of  "  Select 
Minor  Poems  of  Goethe  and  Schiller." 

As  to  the  music  itself,  several  hearings  at  re- 
hearsals make  us  confident  in  assuring  our  friends, 
that  they  will  not  find  it  so  mystical  and  unintelli- 
gible and  outre,  as  they  may  have  been  taught  to 
expect.  We  never  heard  a  symphony  that  at 
first  hearing  seemed  more  clear.  And  it  has  the 
advantage  over  most  others  in  that  respect,  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  clue  to  its  meaning.  The 
"  Joy  "  chorus  explains  the  intention  of  all  that 
goes  before.  The  first  movement,  indeed,  might 
seem  strange  if  heard  with  no  idea  of  what  it  is 
all  tending  to.  The  second,  the  Scherzo,  is  jovial 
and  happy  enough  for  the  most  careless  listener. 
The  Adagio  is  heavenly,  as  pure  and  clear  as 
Mozart.  The  last  movement  opens  with  a  few 
crashing  chords,  indicative  of  extreme  impatience ; 
then  comes  a  most  impressive  novelty,  the  lofty 
recitative  of  the  double-basses,  which  seem  actu- 
ally to  speak,  as  if  demanding  some  new  and 
fuller  form  of  utterance.  The  other  instruments 
allude  one  by  one,  to  the  various  themes  of  the  fore- 
going movements,  and  the  basses  in  fragments  of 
recitative  seem  to  say  :  "  No,  no,  that  will  not  do," 
until  at  last  they  chant  the  simple  tune  of  the 
"  Hymn  to  Joy,"  and  a  human  voice  comes  in, 
marshalling  in  the  entire  chorus.  At  all  events 
there  is  beauty  enough,  and  grandeur  enough, 
and  variety  enough,  and  fire  and  soul  enough  in 
this  music  throughout,  to  save  it  even  with  those 
who  do  not  begin  to  understand  it  as  it  should  be 
understood. 


Oratorio.  To-morrow  evening  another  great 
work  of  Beethoven  1  His  oratorio,  originally 
called  "  The  Mount  of  Olives,"  founded  on  the 
last  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ,  but  changed  by 
an  Englishman  into  "  Engedi,"  or  "  David  in  the 
Wilderness,"  is  to  be  performed  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society.  The  change  of  subject 
originated  in  the  feeling  which  naturally  arises  at 
the  idea  of  a  singer  as  it  were  impersonating  the 
character  of  Jesus.  Hence  David  and  the  history 
of  his  persecution  by  Saul  were  substituted,  as 
afibrding  situations  somewhat  analogous,  while  of 
the  actual  words,  many,  being  of  a  general  char- 
acter, and  taken  from  the  Psalms,  stand  as  in  the 
original  text  used  by  Beethoven.  Perhaps  the 
substituted  text  is  in  better  taste ;  but  otherwise 
we  see  no  actual  call  for  it.  An  Oratorio  is  not 
a  drama.  The  solo  singer  does  not  stand  before 
us  as  a  person  in  a  play.  In  the  true  conception 
of  an  Oratorio,  which  is  epical  and  narrative,  the 
singer  sings  the  words  of  Christ  only  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  minister  reads  them  from  the  pulpit. 
But  Beethoven's  Oratorio  is  fairly  open  to  the 
criticism  of  being  too  dramatic  in  its  treatment, 
and  so,  it  appears,  he  thought  himself  In  Schind- 
ler's  biography  we  find  only  the  following  account 
of  the  composition  of  the  work : 

"In  the  year  1800  we  find  Beethoven  engaged 
in  the  composition  of  his  "  Christ  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,"  the  first  performance  of  which  took 
place  on  the  5th  of  April,  1803.  He  wrote  this 
work  during  his  Summer-residence  at  Hetzen- 
dorf,  a  pleasant  village,  closely  contiguous  to  the 
gardens  of  the  imperial  palace  of  Schonbrunn, 
where  he  passed   several  summci-s  of  his  life  in 
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profound  seclusion.  There  he  again  resided  in 
1805,  and  wrote  his  "  Fidelio."  A  circumstance 
connected  with  both  these  great  works,  and  of 
which  Beethoven  many  years  afterwards  still  re- 
tained a  lively  recollection,  was,  that  he  composed 
them  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood  in  the 
park  of  Schonbrunn,  seated  between  the  two 
stems  of  an  oak,  which  shot  out  from  the  main 
trunk  at  the  height  of  about  two  feet  from  tlie 
ground.  This  remarkable  tree,  in  that  part  of 
the  park  to  the  left  of  the  Gloriett,  I  found  with 
Beethoven  in  1823,  and  the  sight  of  it  called 
forth  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  former 
period.  With  respect  to  the  above-mentioned 
Oratorio,  I  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  Beethoven,  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  found  fault  with  himself  for  having 
treated  the  part  of  Christ  too  dramatically,  and 
would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  be  able  to 
correct  that  -"fault."  Towards  the  end  of  the 
autumn  of  1800  his  Second  Symphony,  and  the 
Concerto  in  C  minor,  were  performed  for  the 
first  time. 

"  Engedi "  contains  much  fine  and  impressive 
music.  The  closing  "  Hallelujah  "  is  as  grand  as 
anything  after  Handel.  The  semi-choruses, 
where  David's  enemies  approach  to  sieze  him, 
are  wonderfully  descriptive.  The  opening  cho- 
rus, with  soprano  solo,  in  which  Miss  Stone's 
clarion  voice  revels  to  its  highest  height,  is  mag- 
nificent. But  in  much  of  this  music  you  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  mighty  symphonist  was  not  alto- 
gether at  home  in  writing  for  the  voice.  Every 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  principal  tenor, 
especially ;  Mr.  Ball  sang  "  Waft  her  Angels  " 
well  last  year ;  his  part  this  time  contains  most 
■ungrateful  music  for  the  voice, — so  high,  so  cov- 
ered up  with  instrumentation,  >  so  instrumental 
rather  than  vocal  in  its  passages,  and  sometimes 
even  so  commonplace.  This  gentleman  deserves 
credit  for  his  willingness  to  undertake,  for  the 
general  good,  music  which  can  scarcely  place  any 
singer  in  a  favorable  light.  Mr.  B.  F.  Baker 
has  the  bass  solos.  The  orchestral  parts  are  rich 
and  are  to  be  played  by  the  "  Germanians," 
their  leader,  Mr.  Bergmans-,  being  conductor  of 
the  whole. 

The  oratorio  is  a  very  short  one  ;  hence  a  first 
part  will  be  given,  consisting  of  the  overture  to 
Mehul's  "  Joseph,"  and  a  solo  (by  Mrs.  Went- 
worth)  and  chorus  from  "  Elijah." 


The  Opera, 

Madame  Alboni's  opening  night  filled  the  par- 
quet and  dress  circle  of  the  Howard  with  a  most 
brilliant  and  fashionable  assemblage.  The  second 
circle  was  by  no  means  full,  while  the  gallery  above 
was  well  stocked  with  critics,  dilletantl  and  such  as 
go  from  real  love  of  music,  thus  converting  the  sky- 
parlor  of  loafer-dom  into  an  eminently  respectable 
place.  In  the  play  and  the  performance  we  were 
disappointed.  The  plotof  this  Eossini  "  Cenerentola " 
was  extremely  meagi-e ;  it  was  emptied  of  all  the 
charm  of  the  nursery  story  ;  it  had  not  even  half  the 
interest  of  the  English  version  of  Eophino  Lacy  ; 
while  we  missed  the  pieces  of  fine  music  which  he 
combined  into  it  from  other  operas,  and  which  form 
the  most  abiding  charm  of  the  thing  as  we  remember 
it  in  the  days  of  the  Woods  and  the  Seguins.  There 
were  no  fairies,  no  slipper,  no  pumpkins,  no  liliputian 
coachmen,  not  even  a  ball-room  scene.  The  music, 
to  be  sure,  had  all  the  zest  and  sparkle  of  Rossini, 
chiefly  felt  in  the  orchestral  parts.  But  even  here  it 
was  much  marred  by  a  rough  and  noisy  orchestra. 
The  male  chorus  bawled  and  the  female  screamed ; 
while  of  Alboni's  principal  assistants,  Sig.  Sangio- 
vAUNi,  sweet  and  smooth  as  is  his  voice,  sang  feebly 


and  made  a  most  lifeless  Prince,  and  the  two  sisters, 
to  whose  voices  belongs  not  a  hitle  of  the  plea- 
santest  music,  were  barely  tolerable.  Sig.  Eoveee, 
the  buffo,  has  been  praised  much  for  his  singing  and 
acting  in  the  part  of  the  pompous  old  fool  of  a  father, 
and  certainly  was  exceedingly  at  home  in  his  business ; 
yet  he  overdid  the  thing  sometimes  until  the  humor 
thereof  staled.  Colleiti,  with  rather  a  thick  voice, 
sang  and  acted  the  part  of  Dandini  well. 

And  what  of  Alboni  ?  what  of  the  contralto 
queen,  in  this,  one  of  her  most  famous  parts  ■?  Until 
the  finale  her  part  was  entirely  secondary ;  there  she 
shone  out  episodically.  When  she  stood  there  covered 
up  with  jewels,  a  large  and  glittering  embodiment  of 
all  material  luxuries,  and  when  there  streamed  forth 
from  her  lips,  without  a  particle  of  action  or  effort, 
the  luxurious  melody  of  Nacqui  al  affanno  and  Non 
piu  mesta, — then  she  was  truly  great,  the  veritable 
Alboni  we  had  read  of  Then  for  the  first  time 
was  there  some  real  enthusiasm  in  the  audience. 
Before  that,  she  had  confined  herself  to  the  simple 
and  undemonstrative  requirements  of  her  part,  now 
and  then  flowing  forth  in  a  delicious  little  strain  of 
melody,  hut  oftener  blending  her  voice  with  others  in 
a  way  which  she  never  makes  too  individually  prom- 
inent. But  Alboni's  figure  and  whole  nature  are 
unfit  for  Cinderella.  In  plain  attire  she  can  not 
charm  ;  she  needs,  and  with  her  brilliant  complexion 
and  luxurious  style  of  being  can  support,  a  great  deal 
of  dress.  In  her  action  and  all  the  little  by-play  she 
overdid  nothing,  but  was  uninteresting  because  there 
was  no  room  for  the  frolic  vein  of  her  nature.  It  is 
only  where  the  poor  chrysalis  Cinderella  comes  out 
the  gorgeous  buttei-fly  queen,  that  the  latent  Alboni 
genius  warms  up  and  verifies  its  own  tradition. 

Second  Night.  Quite  differently  went  it  with  La 
Figlia  del  Reggimento.  The  whole  opera  passed  off 
with  the  utmost  spirit,  delighting  the  audience  (much 
larger  than  before)  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
The  opera  itself  is  a  very  bright  and  taking  one,  one 
of  the  happiest  specimens  of  the  rare  dramatic  tact 
and  talent  for  effective  combination  that  distinguish 
Donizetti.  The  music  is  fresh  and  piquant  and  effec- 
tive ;  many  of  the  airs  very  happy  in  their  way ;  and 
there  is  no  flagging  of  interest  throughout.  Every- 
body seemed  to  enter  into  it  con  amore.  Alboni 
herself  was  evidently  too  sincerely  happy  in  imagiur 
ing  herself  a  vivandiere  and  daughter  to  a  regiment. 
She  was  all  activity  and  fi'olic  enthusiasm  throughout. 
You  would  not  have  believed  her  before  capable  of 
so  much  animation.  There  was  a  unique  charm  and 
gusto  about  all  she  did;  it  passed  off  with  an  air. 
Her  roll-call  and  Rataplan  at  the  head  of  the  regiment, 
in  which  she  displayed  scientific  drumming,  was 
absurdly  unfeminine,  but  yet  so  clever  a  frolic  that  the 
gravest  of  the  audience  could  not  but  give  way  to  the 
humor  of  it.  Her  singing  was  in  all  parts  delicious ; 
never  before  have  we  recognized  so  much  spirit  and 
gusto  in  her  mellifluous  passages.  The  parting  from 
the  regiment  had  at  least  a  most  lively  semblance  of 
pathos,  and  the  change  of  tone  and  manner,  as  of 
costume,  when  the  gay.  but  true-hearted  child  of  the 
camp  is  transported  to  the  elegant  ennui  of  high  life, 
was  very  perfect.  Inimitable  was  the  scene  of  the 
music  lesson,  where  she  flings  away  the  stilted,  sen- 
timental French  song,  which  her  Marchioness  aunt 
would  teach  her,  at  the  first  muttering  of  the  Rata- 
plan by  the  impatient,  good  old  sergeant,  sitting 
across  the  room.  And  we  must  give  Eoveke  credit 
for  impersonating  that  part  to  perfection,  besides 
finely  rendering  all  the  recitative  and  melody  that  fell 
to  him.  Sangiovanni,  too,  sang  the  often  diificult 
and  florid  music  of  his  part  with  taste  and  finish,  and 
with  a  little  more  life  and  effectiveness  than  we  have 
felt  in  ihm  before. 

The  Figlia  was  to  be  repeated  last  night,  and  on 
Monday  we  are  to  have  Alboni  as  Amina  in  La 
Sonnambula,  the  part  in  which  she  seems  to  have  out- 
stripped all  competitors,  past  and  present,  in  New 


York,  if  we  may  believe  some  of  the  severest  critics 
there. 

The  three  performances  of  next  week  are  all  that 
remain  of  this  short  term  of  the  Alboni  Opera.  Our 
readers  mil  take  notice,  by  the  advertisement,  that 
the  piece  will  commence  half  an  hour  earlier  than 
heretofore. 


Concerts  of  the  Past  Week. 

Miss  Elise  Henslek's  Benefit  Concert,  on  Fri- 
day of  last  week,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
occasions  of  the  musical  season.  The  "  Germa- 
nians," who  gave  the  feast,  opened  some  of  their  - 
best  old  wine  of  orchestral  music  :•  namely,  the 
Overture  to  the  Zauberfote,  which  we  never  heard 
presented  with  such  delicacy  and  distinctness,  (this 
immortal  work  is  getting  popular — it  actually  was 
encored  not  long  since  at  a  "  Musical  Fund"  re- 
hearsal) and  the  lovely,  tranquil  Allegretto  from 
Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony  ; — besides  Weber's 
"Invitation  to  the  Dance"  (arranged  by  Berlioz) 
and  Meyerbeer's  strange  but  effective  Fackeltanz, 
or  piece  for  a  torch-light  procession,  by  way  of 
finale.  Mr.  Jaell  played  two  pieces  of  Chopin  : 
the  Ballade  in  G  minor,  and  the  Valsc,  Op.  64, — 
verily  a  most  choice  selection.  And  little  Camilla 
Ueso  performed  Leonard's  Souvenir  de  Haydn. 

The  singing  was  all  good.  Miss  Lehmann  sang 
Wie  nahte  mir  der  Schlummer,  from  the  "  Frey- 
schiitz,"  with  her  usual  fervor  and  largeness  of 
style.  Miss  Humphrey  gave  a  recitative  and  air 
from  "  St.  Paul "  in  a  rich  and  pure  contralto 
voice,  with  perfect  truth  of  intonation  and  of  feel- 
ing. And  the  fair  beneficiary  gave  such  sweet  and 
potent  proof  of  the  rare  beauty  of  her  voice,  as 
made  it  painful  to  think  these  were  its  last  tones 
to  our  ears,  but  for  the  reflection  that  she  goes  to 
Italy  to  develop  that  fine  organ,  as  it  merits,  and 
that  we  may  one  day  hear  her  as  a  finished  artist. 
Her  sympathetic,  penetrating,  clear,  rich  upper 
tones  never  reached  us  so  interiorly  as  that  night 
in  the  Aria  from  Don  Pasqualc,  the  little  Lied  of 
Curschmann  {An  Rose),  and  especially  in  the 
Qiiis  est  homo,  which  she  sang  with  Miss  Leh- 
mann. 

The  audience  amounted  to  above  a  thousand 
persons,  and  the  concert  realized  about  $275  to 
her  education  fund.  Miss  Hensler  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope, accompanied  by  her  father,  on  Wednesday. 
May  Art  do  for  her  as  much  as  nature  has  done, 
and  we  shall  receive  her  back  a  singer  of  the  most 
satisfactory,  if  not  the  most  ambitious,  stamp. 

At  the  last  public  rehearsal,  and  at  the  last  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  the  principal  fea- 
ture was  Mozart's  Symphony  in  E  flat.  Good  judges 
tell  us  it  was  finely  played. 

The  last  "  Rehearsal "  of  the  Germanians  over- 
flowed the  Music  HaU  again.  Mozart's  exquisite 
SjTnphony  in  G  minor,  than  which  there  can  scarcely 
be  found  finer  music,  though  it  employs  no  trumpets 
or  trombones,  or  clarinets,  was  admirably  performed. 
So  was  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  G  minor,  with 
Otto  Dkesel  at  the  piano.  These  things  were  in- 
tensely enjoyed  by  the  mass  of  the  audience,  except- 
ing those  unfortunates,  who  finding  only  standing- 
places  on  the  outskuts,  might  as  well  have  Hstened 
■with  a  swarm  of  bees  about  their  heads,  as  there 
amid  the  buzy  buzz  of  half-fledged  beaux  and  belles 
about  the  floors  and  corridors. 

The  Mendelssohn  Biethday  Festival,  on 
Thursday  nigiit,  piissed  off  gloriously.  It  was  the 
best  audience,  best  j^rogramme,  and  best  perfonnance 
of  the  season  ;  and  it  was  remarkably  that  one  com- 
poser's works,  within  the  limits  of  strictly  Chamber 
music,  and  not  even  including  the  human  voice,  could 
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furnish  a  programme  so  rich  and  Tarioas  and  inspir- 
ing to  the  end.  But  it  must  have  a  fuller  record,  if 
we  can  save  room  in  our  columns  next  week. 
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Musical  Intelligence; 

New   York. 

SoNTAG  in  Opeka.  The  "  Queen  Dowager  of  Song," 
as  Putnam's  Monthly  styles  her,  is  having  emhient  and 
long-continuing  success  at  Niblo's.    The  Tribune  says : 

"  We  cannot  too  much  praise  the  perfection  with  which 
every  detail  is  cared  for  in  the  operas  now  being  produced 
under  her  auspices.  The  orchestral  perfonnauces  are  in 
themselves  enough  to  satisfy  every  auditor,  while  the 
drillings  of  the  chorus,  the  correctness  and  elegance  of 
the  costumes  and  all  the  minor  arrangements  of  the 
stage  equally  attest  severe  taste  and  a  high  professional 
aim  on  the  part  of  tlie  management.  Certainly,  we  shall 
never  have  anything  more  complete  in  these  I'espects, 
and  the  public  does  well  to  appreciate  such  efforts. 

"  It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  tlie  great  attrac- 
tion which  draws  crowds  to  Niblo's  is  iSIadame  Sontag 
herself.^-and  we  have  beheld  her  in  no  character  in  which 
she  more  affects  the  audience  than  Amina,  in  the  Son- 
nambula.  In  parts  of  this  beautiful  opera  her  acting  was 
exceedingly  dramatic.  We  have  never  seen  the  despair 
witli  which  Amina  suffers  the  unjust  imputations  and  re- 
jection of  her  lover  rendered  with  such  power.  Indeed,  if 
we  were  to  find  a  fault  with  it  we  should  say  that  admirable 
as  it  was  as  a  whole,  one  or  two  points  were  rather  over- 
done. For  instance,  when  clinging  to  her  enraged  and 
unforgiving  betrothed,  she  follows  him  across  the  stage 
on  her  knees.  It  is  a  too  laborious  and  ungi'ateful  mode 
of  locomotion.  But  the  scene  as  a  whole  was  intensely 
effective  and  drew  down  bursts  of  hearty  applause.  So 
of  the  finale.  The  non  credea  was  given  with  a  pensive, 
rather  than  passionate,  melancholy,  which  was  very 
beautiful. 

"  Pozzolini  seemed  in  feebler  voice  than  usual,  but 
Badiali  was  an  admirable  Count,  singing  perfectly,  and 
acting  as  is  his  wont. 

"  Evidently  this  opera  is  the  most  popular  that  Madame 
Sontag  has  yet  produced." 

Her  new  series  of  Opera,  we  see,  is  to  include  Don 
Giovanni.  Mme.  Sontag  has  taken  Castle  Garden  for 
the  months  of  May,  June  and  July,  for  operas.  Mons. 
JuLUEN  has  engaged  it  for  August. 

Gkisi  akd  Maeio,  it  is  confidently  stated,  on  the  au- 
thority of  private  letters,  are  coming  over  in  tlie  Spring. 
It  is  said  they  have  made  Mme.  Sontag  a  large  offer  for 
the  lease  of  Castle  Garden.... Ckuvelli,  too,  is  named 
among  the  prime  donne  casthig  glances  this  way. 

Gottschalk,  the  Plvnist,  gave  his  first  concert  last 
night.  The  New  York  critics,  who  have  heard  him  in 
private,  seem  amazed  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  execu- 
tion. All  the  compositions  that  we  see  ascribed  to  him 
seem  to  be  of  the  modern  finger-miracle  school.  The 
newspaper  heralding,  too,  has  been  so  unceasing  and  un- 
qualified as  to  give  one  the  impression  that  his  art  lies 
mainly  in  this  direction.  But  we  wait  until  we  hear 
him — and  we  can  afford  to  wait  patiently,  since  we  have 
fine  pianists  among  us  who  let  us  hear  the  best  of  music, 
instead  of  offering  us  always  the  pleasure  of  the  race- 
ground  or  the  wrestUng  ring  in  inviting  us  to  see  them 
beat  everybody  else  in  execution.  Meanwhile  the  gi-eat 
Hector  Berlioz  speaks  thus  of  Gottschalk : 

Gottschalk  is  one  of  the  very  small  nrrmber  who  pos- 
sess all  the  different  elements  of  a  consummate  pianist — 
all  the  faculties  which  suiTound  him  with  an  irresistible 
prestige,  and  give  him  a  sovereign  power.  He  is  an  ac- 
complished musician — he  knows  just  how  far  fancv  may 
be  indulged  in  expression.  He  knows  the  limits  beyond 
which  any  liberties  taken  with  the  rhythm  produce  only 
confusion  and  disorder,  and  upon  the'se  limits  he  never 
encroaches.  There  is  an  exquisite  grace  in  liis  manner 
of  phrasing  sweet  melodies  and  throwing  off  light  touches 
from  the  higher  keys.  The  boldness,  and  brilhancy, 
and  originalityof  his  play  at  once  dazzles  and  aston- 
ishes, and  the  infantile  naivete  of  his  smilinf^  caprices 
the  charming  simplicity  with  which  he  rend"ers  simple 
things,  seem  to  belong  to  another  individuality  distinct 
from  that  which  marks  his  thundering  energy — thus  the 
success  of  M.  Gottschalk  before  an  audience  of  musical 
cultivation  is  immense. 

Foreign. 

DUBLIN.  A  Society  has  been  formed  "  For  the  Preser- 
vation and  Publication  of  tlie  Melodies  of  Ireland."  The 
prospectus  asserts  that  "  a  large  body  of  the  national 
music  of  Ireland,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  now  exists 
in  the  hands  of  collectors,  who  possess  many  hundred 
fine  airs  not  yet  pubhshed."  To  ensure  energy  and  dis- 
patch, the  existence  of  the  Society  is  limited  to  five 
years  from  the  1st  of  January,  1S52. 


ST.  PETEESBURGH.  Ronconi  and  Lablache,  it  ap- 
pears, are  quite  the  rage  in  the  Russian  capital,  and  their 
improvised  fun  in  the  Barblere  and  Don.  Pasquale  excites 
peals  of  laughter.  Mario  and  Tamberlik,  the  two  great 
tenors,  are  in  fine  force.  Viardot  has  been  engaged  as 
prima  donna,  in  place  of  Grisi,  and  was  to  appear  as  Fides 
in  Le  Propheie. 

Balfe,  the  composer  of  "  the  Enchantress,"  "  liohemiau 
Girl,"  &c.,  is  here  engaged  as  conductor  of  the  Italian 
Opera. 


Jihtrtmmeati: 


Sixth    Su1>scriptiou    Concert. 

GRAND  VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  CONCERT 

OP  THE 

GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 

TO   TAKE  PLACE 

ON  SATURDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  5,  1S53, 
AT   THE   BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL, 

ASSISTEn   BY 

MISS  ANNA  STONE,  MR.  LOW, 

MISS  S.  HUMPHREY,  MR.  T.  BALL, 

AND  THE 

Members  of  tb.e   HafUdel  and  Haydn   Society, 

— ALSO   BT^ 

CAMIIiliA  URSO  and  ALFRED  JAELL, 

And  several  Artists  to  augment   the  Orchestra. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part    I. 

1.  Overture,  "  Zauberflote,"  (Magic  Flute,) Mozart. 

2.  Grand  Concerto  for  Violin,  in  B  minor,  No  24, Viotti. 

Performed  by  Camilla  Urso. 

3.  Second  Concerto,  D  minor,  Op.  40,  for  Piano,  with. 

Orchestral  accompaniaient, Mendelssobn. 

Performed  by  Alfred  Jaell. 

Part   II, 

5.    THE  NINTH   SYMPHONY,  inD  minor, 

Op.  125, Beetboven. 

I.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
II.  Presto. 
III.  Adagio  molto  e  cant^-bile. 

IV.  Grand  Finale,  with  Solos  and  Chorus,  containing  Schil- 
ler's "  Hymn  to  Joy." 

Single  Tickets,  50  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores 
and  Hotels,  also  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  Concert. 
Doors  open  at  6)^  i    Concert  commences  at  7>2  o'clock. 

FOURTH  CONCERT  OF  THE  SERIES. 

BEETHOVEN'S  ORATORIO  OF 

E3  r^  cs- :b3  13  z  s 

OR— DAVID    IN   THE  WILDERNESS, 
(First  time  in  this  country,) 

With  Selections  from  "Joseph  and  his  Brethren" 

and  the  "Elijah," 

■Will  be  performed   by  the 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY, 
On  Sunday  Evening,  February  6,  1853, 

AT  THE 

BOSTOH  MUSIC  HALL, 

ASSISTED   BY 

Miss   ANNA   STONE,    Mrs.    EMMA  A.  TVENTWORTH,  Mr. 

S.  B.  BALL,    Mr.  B.  E.  BAKER, 

and  the 

ge:kmania  musicai.  society. 

Conductor, Mr.  CARL  BERG  MANN. 

Organist  and  Pianist, Mr.  F.  F.  MULLEll. 

Doors  open  at  6  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 

Tickets  at  50  cents  each,  maybe  obtained  at  the  Music  Stores 
of  Messrs.  Wade,  Ditson  and  Reed ;  at  tbe  Revere,  Tremont, 
and  United  States  Hotels,  and  at  the  two  offices  of  the  Hall  on 
the  eveniog  of  performance. 

Members  have  tbe  privilege  of  one  friend. 

J.  L.  FAIRBANKS,  Secretary. 

A    SOPRANO  VOICE  is  wanted  for  a  Quartet  Choir 
in  one  of  the  Churches  in  this  city.     One  familiar  with  the 
English  Church  Service  will  be  preferred.    Application  may  bo 
made  at  tbe  Office  of  tbe  Journal  of  Music. 
Jan.  29. 

RIMBAXIIiT'S    HAND  BOOIC   for   tlie    PIANO 
POR.TB.     The  above  work,  one  of  the  best  low  priced 
Instruction  Books  for  the  Piano,  has  just  been  published.     It 
is  a  popular  Manual  in  England,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  attain 
an  equal  popularity  here.    Price  00  cents 
ii9  Oliver  Ditsou,  115  Washington  St. 


FOURTH    raUSIOAIi    SOIRl&E, 

WILL  TAKE  PLACE  ON 

MONDAY   EVENING,  EEBRUARY  7,  1853, 

In  Mr.  Johnson's  Mnsic  Hall,  (in  the  New  Building  next 

south  of  Tremont  Temple,}  assisted  by 

MISS  CAROLINE  LBIIMANN, 

ALEKBD  JAELL, 

WILLIAM  SCHDLTZB, 
MR   MEISSEL, 

CARL  BERGMANN. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART  I. 

1.  Quartet  for  Piano,  Violin,  Viola  and  Violoncello,. .  .Mozart. 

2.  Songs ; — 

"  Und  die  Rosen,  die  prangen," Robert  Franz. 

"  Eiue  Krahe  kam," Schubert. 

3.  Piano  Solo — Sonata,  (Op.  26,) Beethoven. 

4.  Songs : — 

"Nun  die  Scliatten  dunkeln," Franz. 

"  Stille  Sicherheit," Franz. 

5.  Notturno  and  Scherzo  from  "  Midsummer  Night's 

Dream,"  for  Piano,  four  hands, Mendelssohn. 

PART  II. 

6.  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello, Schubert. 

7.  Piano  Solos  :— 

Valse,  in  C  sharp  minor, ) 

Notturno.  in  F  sharp,       [ Chopin. 

Etude,  iu  E  flat,  ) 

8.  Scherzino  for  Piano,  Violin,  Viola  and  Violoncello,  .Dresel. 

9.  Songs  :— 

"  Mifc  Myrthen,  Tausendsehonchen  und  Ver- 

gissmeionicht," Dresel. 

"  Fruhlingsdiifte," Schumann. 

[t^The  Concert  will  begin  precisely  at  half  past  seven. 
Tickets,  SI,  to  be  had  at  Reed's  and  Johnson's  Music  Stores. 

Howard  Athenaeum. 

IMMENSE    SUCCESS    OF    ALBONI   IN   OPERA!! 

FOURTH  GRAND  ITALIAN  OPERA  NIGHT, 

Fourth  Appearance  (and  last  but  two)  on  the  Boston  Stage  of 
The  World-Renowned  Vocalist, 

MADAME    MARIETTA  ALBONI, 
On  Monday  Evening,  Feb.  7, 

IN 

Supported  by  the  following  distinguished  Artists ; 
SIGNOB  ROVERE, 

SIGNOll  SANGIOVANNI, 

SIGNOR  COLETTI, 

SIGNOR.  BARILI, 

SIGNOR  ARDITI, 
A  F[jLL  Italian  Opera  Chorus  and  a  Grand  Orchestra. 

The  .sale  of  Tickets  for  the  Opera  of  Monday  Evening  will 
commence  on  Saturday,  at  11  A.  M. 
PRICES. 

Admission  to  Parquet,  1st  and  2d  Circles, $1.00 

Third  Circle, 80 

Securetl  Seats  in  Parquet,  1st  and  2d  Circles, 2.00 

In  Private  Boxes, 3.00 

\ry  CHANGE  OF  TIME. 
Doors  open  at  6X,  and  the  Opera  will  begin  precisely  at  7}^, 


GEORGE  F.  WILLEY, 
TEACHER   OF   MUSIC. 

\!Cr'  Private  Tuition  in  the  principles  of  Music  and  tbe  Cul- 
tivation of  tbe  Voice. 

MUSIC  ROOM,  THE  Lecture  Room  op  Kirk  Street  Church, 

RESIDENCE,  34  Franklin  Square,  Suffolk  Street, 

LOWELL,     MASS. 

A.  W.  FRENZEL, 
PROFESSOR   OF    MUSIC, 

4:  Piue  Street,  Boston.. 

BEETHOVEN'S  ORATORIO  OF  ENGEDI,  or 
David  in  the  Wilderness,  known  as  tbe  Mount  op 
Olives,  is  this  day  published  iua  neat,  convenient  fox'in  for  tbe 
singer  or  concert-goer  by 

Creo.  P.  Reed  &>  Co.,  PuIilisHers, 
Jan.  8.  17  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 


H 

Masses, 
ii9 


JUST    PUBLISHED, 
AYDN'S   THIRO    MASS   iix    D.     Uniform  with 
'  Ditson's  Edition  of  Mozart's,  Haydn's  and  Beethoven's 


Price  62  cents. 

Oliver  Ditsou,  115  Washhtston  St. 


SIGNOR  G,  C.  GITIDI  respectfully  iuforms  his  firmer 
pupils  and  tbe  public,  that  he  has  resumed  his  instructions 
in  SINGING,  after  the  Italian  school,  with  the  intention  to 
settle  permanently  in  Boston.  In  order  to  accommodate  those 
who  may  not  wish  to  t;ike  private  instruction,  he  will  open 
classes  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  moderate  terms.  None 
but  good  voice.^  will  be  admitted.  Terms  liberal  for  persona 
intending  to  study  for  proft'ssioual  purposes. 

Sig.  G.  can  bo  consulted  free  upon  any  musical  subject, 
daily,  from  12  to  2,  at  Mr.  Hews's  Piano  Manufactory,  No.  365 
Washington  street,  where  terms  and  time  for  classes  may  be 
known. 

Orders  or  notes  for  Sig  G.  may  be  addressed  to  him  at  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.'s  Music  Store,  17  Tremont  Row,  and  at  Oliver 
Ditson's,  115  Washington  street.  Teb.  5. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


NEW  YORK  NORMAL  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  SUBSCUIBERS  have  made  arrangements  to  commence 
in  New  York  city  an  institution  under  the  above  Dame, 
the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  afford  thorough  musical  instruc- 
tion, and  especially  to  qualify  teachers  of  music.  The  first 
term  will  commence  on  MONDAY,  APRIL  25th,  and  continue 
three  months,  during  which  time  it  is  expected  that  the  entire 
attention  of  members  of  the  class  will  be  given  to  the  subject. 
Daily  lectures  and  private  instructions  will  be  given  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  sacred  and  secular  music.  Circulars 
containing  further  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  application, 
personally  or  by  letter  (post-paid)  to  Mason  &  Law,  23  Park 
Row,  opposite  the  Aator  House,  New  York. 

LOWELL  MASON. 

GEORGE  F.  ROOT. 
Jan.  22.    3fc  WM.  B.  BRADBURY, 

T.    BRICHER, 

At  tUe  Bofvdoiu  Square  Clixu-cli. 

Office  under  the  Chukch Entrance  on  Chardon  St. 

Jan.  22.    3m. 

J.  W.  TAVERNEB, 

AT   HIS   KESIDENCE, 

Wo.  30  chari.es  street,  bostojv. 

O^Circulars  may  be  Lad  at  the  Bookstores. 
Jan.  22. 

Crermaiiia  Serenatle  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  or  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secm'ed 
by  applying  to 

G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader, 
iil4tf  864  Trcmont  Street. 

J.    C.    WOODMAN, 

ORGANIST  AND  CONDUCTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT  CENTRAL  CHURCH, 

€m^t  nf  linging,  '^fuw  ,hxk,  ki., 

No.  36  'Warren  Street,  Bostou. 

iilS    3m. 

H.   S.   CUTLER. 
Organist  at  tlie  Clinrcli  of  t!»e  Advent. 

ADDliESS  — (Care  of  A.  N.  Johsson,)  No.  90  Ti-cmont 
Street,  Bostou.  22  tf 

F.  F.  MtiLLER, 

DIRECTOR  01?  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  Sonth 
Church ;  ORGANIST  of  the  Uandel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Inquire  of  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co.,  No.  IT  Tiemont   Row, 
Boston.  ii7  tf 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR  OF  THE  PIAUO  -  PORTE. 

ROOMS,  No.  1  Bulflnch,  comer  of  Court  Street.    Hours, 
from  12  to  2.    Letters  may  be  addressed  to  his  rooms,  or 
at  the  Revere  House.  25  tf 

AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

TEACHEKS    OF    MUSIC, 

17  FranLklin  Place,  Bostou. 

octSO  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

3G5  "Wasliiugton  Street,  Bostou. 

Oct.  16.  3m 

J.   CHICKERING, 
PIANO   FOKTE    MANUFACTURER, 

379  AVashiugtou    Street,   Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

HE"WS'    PATENT 

AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTUKER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Mu.sjcal  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANXTFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

No.  344  Wasbtngtou  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  ^  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 


JUST     PUBLISHED, 

THE  STAEAT  MATER,  toy  Rossini,  at  the  low 
price  of  75  cents. 
■  K       il9  Oliver  Dltson,  115  Washingion  St. 
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MASON    &   LAW'S 

ANNOUNCEMENT   OF 

NOW  READY. 

THE     FLOWER    QUEEN; 

Or,    Tlie    Coronation    of  tlie    Rose. 

A   CANTATA,   IN   TWO  PAKTS. 
For  the  use  of  Singing  Classes,  in  Academies,  Female  Semina- 
ries and  High  Schools  ;  adapted  especially  for  Concerts,  Anni- 
versaries, and  other  Festive  occasions,  and  also  for  the  Social 
Circle. 

Poetry  hy  Miss  Frances  Jane  Crosby,  a  Graduate  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Music  composed  by  Georoe  F.  Koot,  Prof,  of  Music  in  Rutger 
Institute,  Abbott's  Collegiate  Institute,  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  Editor  of  Academy 
Vocalist. 

The  plot  of  this  new  and  original  work  is  as  follows  ; — The 
flowers  (personified  by  the  performers)  are  met  in  the  forest  to 
choose  their  queen.  The  Crocus,  Dahlia,  Heliotrope,  Mignion- 
ette,  Oamelja,  Japonica,  Sun-flower,  Violet,  Lily,  Rose  and 
Hollyhock  present  thc-ir  chums  to  the  crown,  in  Solos,  Duets, 
&c.;  some  in  a  humorous  manner.  In  the  difficulty  of  decid- 
ing who  shall  be  queen,  a  person  who,  discontented  with  the 
world,  has  become  a  Recluse  in  the  forest,  is  appealed  to  as 
umpire.  The  Recluse  (this  part  may  he  taken  by  the  teacher 
or  one  of  the  scholars)  decides  in  favor  of  the  Rose.  The  Sec- 
ond Part  consists  mainly  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Coronation 
of  the  Rose.  In  the  course  of  the  piece  the  flowers  tell  of 
love  and  duty,  and  at  the  conclusion,  the  Recluse,  having 
leSrned  that  to  fill  well  the  station  allotted  by  Providence,  is 
to  be  happy,  returns  again  to  usefulness  and  contentment 
among  his  fellow  creatures. 

Although  one  connected  whole,  the  work  is  made  up  of  Solos, 
Duets,  Trios,  Semi-Chorus,  Choruses,  &c.,  all  of  which  are 
adapted  to  use  as  detached  pieces. 

Price  of  the  work,  Sp4  per  dozen.  Single  copies  will  be  sent 
for  examination  by  mail,  post-paid.^  on  the  receipt  oi  fifty  cents. 

Librettos  containing  all  the  wordS;  and  intended  to  be  used 
as  programmes,  will  be  furnished  at  a  low  price. 


PUBLISHED  THIS  TVEEK, 
WILDER'S    MUSICAL    ELEMENTARY. 

A  new  book  of  instructions  and  music,  for  Juvenile  Singing 
Schools.  The  arrangement  of  the  Elementary  portion  of  this 
work  is  new  and  very  progressive;— it  is  divided  into  lessons, 
and  fully  illustrated  by  exercises,  and  songs  prepared  expressly 
for  examples.  The  second  part  contains  a  choice  selection  of 
new  recreative  music  for  Schools. 

By  Levi  Wilder,  Teacher  of  Music  in  Brooklyn  City  Schools. 

Price,  Sr2  25  per  doz.  Teachers  wishing  to  examine  the  book 
previous  to  its  introduction,  will  receive  copies  by  mail  (post- 
paid) by  sending  us  twenty-Jive  cents,  in  money  or  postage 
stamps. 

(WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  FEBRUARY  1st,) 
A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
NA/OODBURVS     SELF- INSTRUCTOR 
III  ;:^ustcal  (Cainposttioii  anti  (JTljovougl)  Bass. 
Consisting  of  Copious  Rules  and  Illustrations  in  Musical  Com- 
position, with  directions  and  examples  for  practice,  for  playing 
the  Organ,  Melodeon,  or  Piano-forte,  bij  figures. 
There  is  also  embodied  in  this  new  edition,  the  whole  of 

Hamilton's  Treatise  on  Fugue  &  Double  Counterpoint 
Together  with  a  translation,  with  copious  notes,  of 

Schneider's  celebrated  "Work  on  Arranging  for  Full 
Orchestra  and  Military  Band. 

BY   I.   E.   WOODBURY. 

The  new  edition  mil  form  a  handsome  volume  in  duodecimo, 
neatly  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  fifty  cents ;  on  the  receipt  of 
which  amount,  post-paid,  single  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States  by  return  mail. 

N.  B.    Persons  ordering  this  work  should  be  careful  to  order 
^^  MASON  If  LAW^S  EDITION,^^ 
as  there  is  another  edition,  published  many  years  ago,  which 
is  not  nearly  so  complete. 


(WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  15th  FEBRUARY.) 
THE     AMATEUR     ORGANIST, 

^  nciu  (Eollrrtton  of  Easn  (Eljurclj  Foluntarics, 

Original  and  Selected. 

-    By  John  Zundel,  formerly  Musical  Instmctor  of  the  children 

of  Madame  Sontag,  Countess  of  Rossi ;   and  Organist  of  St. 

Ann's  Church,  St.  Petersburg. 

The  selections  are  from  Handel,  Haydn,  Rinck,  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Hesse,  etc.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  adapt  all  the  compositions  to  those  who  have  made 
but  httle  progress  upon  that  instrument,  and  they  will  be 
found  excellent  practice  both  for  the  Melodeon  and  the  Organ. 
The  contents  will  be  found  much  more  easy  of  execution 
even  than  the  "  Two  Hundred  and  fifty  Voluntaries  and  In- 
terludes "  by  the  same  author.    Price  ®1,50  each. 


(^VTLL  BE  READY  EARLY  IN  SPRING.) 

A  new  and  complete 

MELODEON   INSTRUCTION    BOOK, 

By  JOHN  ZUNDEL. 
This  will  be  a  much  more  comprehensive  and  complete  book 
than  is  yet  published  for  this  instrument.  Besides  a  complete 
course  of  Elementary  Exercises,  ari'anged  in  the  most  progres- 
sive manner,  together  with  the  Scales  of  the  different  Melude- 
ons  mauufactured,  and  a  choice  selection  of  Secular  Music,  as 
Airs  with  variations,  Marches,  Overtures,  etc.,  together  with 
Sacred  Music,  including  Voluntaries,  Interludes,  Airs,  etc.,  it 
will  include  other  important  and  valuable  mattor,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  a  complete  set  of 

MODULATIONS  THROUGH  THE  VABIOUS  KEYS. 
The  book  will  contain  about  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  large 
Quarto  pages,  and  will  be  a  most  complete  Self-Instructor  for 
the  infitrument. 


A     NEW     ORATORIO. 

We  have  this  day  published  an  entirely  new  Oratorio,  in 
full  Vocal  Score,  with  accompaniment  for  Organ  or  I?iano-forte, 
entitled 

PARADISE, 

The  words  selected  and  composed  by 

REV.  JOSEPH  FLETCHER, 
The  music  by 

JOHN  FAWCETT,  Sen'b. 

The  music  of  this  new  oratorio  will  be  found  easy  and  popu- 
lar in  its  character,  and  is  well  adapted  to  Musical  Societies. 
Price,  ®4. 

MASON  &  LAW,  New  TorJc. 


A    NEW    EDITION, 
Printed  on  large  and  handsome  paper,  and  of  altogether  an 
attractive  appearance. 

THE    SOCIAL    GLEE    BOOK, 
BY  WILLIAM  MASON  and  SILAS  A.  BANCROFT. 
Price  $1,50.  MASON  &  LAW, 

23  Farh  HiW,  Neio  Yorh. 

OTHER    RECENT    PU  BLIC  ATiONS. 

Marx's  Musical  Composition, Price  $2  50 

Saroni's  Musical  Vade  Mecdm, "     1  25 

Root's  Academy  Vocalist, "         62^ 

Wilder's  School  Music, "        20 

The  Glee  Hive, "         38 

The  Melodist, "         75 

Cantica  Laudis, "         75 

MASON   &  LAW, 
Jan.  22.    Sfc  33  Parlt  Row,  New  York. 

WE^SV    MUSIC    BOOK, 

THE  PIANO  FORTE  i .  A  complete  and  thorough 
Instruction  Book,  selected,  compiled,  and  arranged  prin- 
cipally from  the  works  of  Hunten,  Bertini,  Czerny,  Herz,  &c., 
to  which  is  added  a  Collection  of  about  fifty  popular  Airs, 
Waltzes,  Polkas,  Quick-Steps,  Marches,  &c.,  with  and  without 
variations,  properly  arranged  and  fingered.  By  Manuel 
Fenollosa,  Professor  of  Music.  152  pages  ;  an  elegant  work. 
Price  SSI  50.  J.  P.  JEWETT  &  CO. 

iil3    Sni.  17  &  19  Cornhill. 

N.   D.    COTTON, 

IMPOKTER  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DEAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

]Vo.  13  Tremont  Rotv,  Boston. 

*»*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

SttDiitSBtt's  Sllnsttntti  (DpEm  %uh, 

Already  issued.,  to  which  other  Operas  will  he  added  as  soon  as 
pitblished. 

Masaniello, With  11  pieces  of  music. 

Norma, With  11  pieces. 

Il  Barbiere  di  Sivtglia, With  11  pieces. 

Lb  Prophete, With    9  pieces. 

La  Cenerentola, With  10  pieces. 

Oteli.o, AYith    8  pieces. 

Don  Pasqualb, With    6  pieces. 

Linda  di  Chamounix, With  10  pieces. 

Lucia  di  Lammermoir, With  11  pieces. 

Don  Giovanki, With    9  pieces. 

Dbr  Freischutz, With  10  pieces. 

La  Favorita, With   8  pieces. 

Medea, With  10  pieces. 

SBMntAMiDE,. . . , With   9  pieces. 

Ldcrezia  Borgia, With   9  pieces. 

Les  Huguenots, With  10  pieces. 

La  Sonnambula, With  10  pieces. 

La  Figlia  del  Reggibiento, With  10  pieces. 

L'Elisire  D'Amore, With  10  pieces 

Ernant, With  10  pieces. 

IL  Prodiqo, With  10  pieces. 

GusTAVUS  III With   5  pieces 

Fra  Diavolo, With    8  pieces. 

Amilib, With  11  pieces. 

Romeo  and  Juliet, With    9  pieces. 

Roberto  il  Diavolo, With  10  pieces. 

{^Zr"^^  Davidson's  Illustrated  Oratorios  "  are  also  published 

on  the  same  plan  as  the  Operas,  in  a  cheap  but  elegant  form. 

Handel's  Messiah,  in  a  form  at  once  portable,  readable,  and 

suitable  for  the  music-stand,  in  vocal  score,  arranged  by  Dr. 

Clark.    4to.  228  pages,  price  .'jfl,75. 

Handel's  Samson,  in  same  style,  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Clark. 

188  pages.  Price  *1,50. 
Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro,  entire,  including  the  Recita- 
tive, with  the  original  Italian  Libretto,  and  an  English 
translation,  by  George  Soane.  4to.  185  pages,  only  !S2j00. 
English  price  S2,50. 
Davidson's  Sixpenny  Elementary  Instruction  Books,  con- 
tain Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music,  a  Vocabulary  of  Musical 
Terms,  and  the  Art  of  Singing. 

DAVID  DAVIDSON,  Publisher  and  Agent, 

109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
0.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Boston  :— Lee  &  Walker,  Philadelphia:— 
Taylor  &  Maury,  Washington :  Nash  &  AVoodhouse,  Richmond. 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  ACOUSTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 
John  S.  Dwight,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir  : — The  very  useful 
series  of  papers  on  "  Acoustic  Architecture," 
lately  published  in  your  Journal,  having  seem- 
ingly come  to  an  end,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  upon  some  points  therein  treated. 

The  desideratum  for  good  acoustic  construction 
evidently  being  to  preserve  and  equally  distrib- 
ute, with  the  least  possible  loss  either  in  purity  or 
force,  the  primary  sound,  the  aim  must  be  to 
select  such  a  figure  for  the  plan  as  shall  contain 
the  greatest  number  of  seats  within  the  limits 
fixed  as  the  extreme  of  suilicient  hearintr.  The 
shape  being  thus  given,  the  materials  for  the 
structure  should  be  such  as  shall  least  obstruct  or 
alter  the  sound. 

Such  a  shape,  however,  supposing  any  particu- 
lar direction  to  the  sound,  will  be  an  ellipsoid, 
determined  by  what  Mr.  Scott  Russell  calls  the 
"  isacoustic  curve,"  being,  for  the  human  voice 
for  example,  an  elongated  oval,  with  the  conju- 
gate axis  on  a  line  in  front  of  the  speaker,  and 
brought  in  by  more  abrupt  curves  behind  him. 
For  a  sound  proceeding  equally  in  aU  directions, 


it  will  be  a  circle,  but  in  any  case  it  will  be  some 
figure  bounded  by  curved  lines. 

And  for  our  materials  we  shall  have  solid  ma- 
sonry, as  least  absorbent,  and  thus  most  conserva- 
tive of  sound. 

Now  upon  both  these  points  I  am  at  variance 
with  your  correspondent,  who  (p.  50)  rejects 
"  the  semi-circle,  the  ellipse,  and  all  other  modi- 
fications of  the  circular  form.  So,  also,  arched 
ceilings,  rounded  corners,"  &c.,  on  the  ground 
"  that  such  conformation  is  especially  liable  to 
reverberation,  or  the  prolongation  of  the  residuary 
sound." 

On  precisely  the  same  ground,  viz.  as  occa- 
sioning "  an  excess  of  the  residuary  portions  "  of 
sound  "  which  constitute  direct  reflection  and  re- 
verberation," your  correspondent  (p.  81)  rejects 
solid  masonry  for  such  a  building,  though  he 
admits  it  to  possess  the  "  unity  of  structure  es- 
pecially requisite  for  the  perfection  of  the  trans- 
mitted tone,"  though  it  must  certainly  occasion 
less  loss  of  sound  than  any  more  moveable  ma- 
terial. 

This  separation  of  a  certain  part  of  the  sound 
as  "  residuary,"  and  attributing  all  reverberation 
to  this,  rests  upon  a  theory  of  your  correspond- 
ent's, stated  on  p.  43,  that  reverberation  is  some- 
thing distinct  from  reflection  and  echo,  and  that 
it  "  consists  of  the  residuary  sound,  or  that  por- 
tion of  the  sonorous  wave  which  is  neither  ab- 
sorbed nor  reflected,  but  which,  adhering  to  the 
walls  of  the  room,  is  rolled  along  their  surface  tiU 
gradually  it  dies  away."  This  he  considers  to  have 
an  analogy  in  the  action  of  light.  "  A  ray  of  light," 
he  says,  "  is  incident  on  a  plane  surface ;  a  portion 
of  it  is  reflected,  another  portion  of  it  is  absorbed, 
and  the  remaining  part  ;s  liispersed  in  all  direc- 
tions and  serves  to  render  the  surface  visible." 
But  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  cither  light  or 
sound  can  come  to  us,  except  either  directly,  or  as 
reflected  or  refracted.  In  order  that  a  surface 
shall  be  visible,  the  light  that  makes  it  visible  must 
come  from  it  to  our  eye,  and  thus  must  leave  the 
surface. 

The  dispersion  to  which  your  correspondent 
alludes,  would  seem  to  be  where  Light  is  reflected 
into  the  material,  and  thus  lost.  But  (lien  the 
surface  woifld  not  be  visible,  but  must  be  mere 
darkness.  So  of  Sound.  A  reverberation  seems 
indeed  like  something  rolling  along  the  surface, 
but  it  is  at  once  evident  that  this  is  merely  the 
efi'ect  of  a  successive  reflection  from  a  series  of 
points. 


As  far  as  I  can  see,  therefore,  the  whole 
trouble  complained  of,  from  the  shape  and  the 
materials  above  proposed,  is  reduced  to  one  source, 
viz.  Reflection  or  Echo.  Now  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  a  room  of  sohd  masonry,  bounded  by 
curved  lines,  will  of  itself  be  more  liable  to  echo 
than  one  of  the  same  extreme  dimensions,  but  of 
parallelogram  shape  and  of  more  yielding  and 
absorbent  materials. 

But  I  maintain,  1st.  That  the  greater  echo  is 
due  to  the  better  preservation  of  sound,  (and  thus 
to  a  quality  of  itself  highly  desirable)  : — 2d.  That 
it  is  possible  to  obviate  this  echo  by  special  ap- 
pliances : — and  3d.  That  parallelogram  rooms  of 
the  size  supposed  in  these  inquiries,  cannot,  with- 
out such  appliances,  avoid  echo, — while  in  all 
other  respects  they  are  manifestly  inferior. 

In  support  of  the  first  and  third  points  I  shall 
refer  to  our  experience  of  the  New  Music  Hall, 
which  appears  to  conform  generally  to  your  cor- 
respondent's requisitions,  and  which  I  presume  to 
be  constructed  in  every  respect  according  to  the 
recent  English  theory  of  such  buildings.  At  first 
sight  of  the  proportions  of  the  building,  its  great 
relative  height,  before  it  was  finished,  it  was 
natural  to  expect  an  echo  from  the  lofty  ceiling, 
and  a  loss  of  sound  from  this,  and  from  the  distant 
corners  departing  so  far  from  the  curve  of  equal 
hearing.  An  additional  loss  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  extent  of  the  hollow  space  be- 
neath the  orchestra,  and  communicating  (by  doors 
presumably  left  open)  with  the  extensive  corri- 
dors. Since  the  Hall  has  been  opened,  amid  the 
very  genei-al  satisfaction,  both  these  objections 
have  been  made,  some  persons  complaining  of 
the  "distant,  out-of-doors"  sound  of  the  music, 
and  others  of  a  disturbing  echo. 

In  the  first  of  these  particulars,  I  confess  myself 
agreeably  disappointed.  Some  kinds  of  music, 
as  for  instance  the  piano,  are  dimmed  in  efiect, 
as  perhaps  they  must  be  in  any  large  hall,  though 
I  think  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  But  the  echo 
I  have  perceived  very  distinctly,  both  on  the  floor 
and  in  the  second  gallery,  and  in  the  latter  place 
could  trace  it  easily  to  the  spot  in  the  coving 
whence  the  resultant  would  naturally  arrive.  In 
every  part  of  the  house  in  which  I  have  sat,  the 
comfort  and  satisfaction  in  (his  otherwise  admiror 
blc  room  has  been  interfered  with  in  the  same 
manner.  Probably  few  persons  are  struck  with 
both  these  defects  ai;  once,  for  they  are  of  oppo- 
site natures,  the  one  of  excess,  and  the  other  of 
defect.     And  I  take  it  to  be  the  merit  of  this 
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Hall,  and  the  highest  success  that  can  be  attained 
upon  this  system,  that  it  is  so  proportioned  as 
to  make  the  one  fault  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
counterbalance  of  the  other. 

The  whole  virtue  of  the  high  ceiling,  and  the 
parallelogram  shape,  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  "  residuary  sound  "  may  so  expend  itself  as  to 
be  feebly  heard  on  its  return.  For  though  a  dis- 
tant echo,  by  coming  at  a  greater  interval,  is 
(other  things  being  equal)  more  disturbing,  yet 
if  the  distance  is  great  enough,  it  is  less  so,  from 
the  inferior  intensity  of  the  sound.  The  problem 
then  is,  so  to  adjust  the  proportions  and  size,  that 
the  sound  shall  be  powerful  enough  to  reach  the 
audience  on  its  direct  passage,  and  yet  weak 
enough  not  to  return  to  them  from  the  walls  and 
ceiling.  This  adjustment  must  be  based  upon  an 
average  oi'ganization  of  the  ear,  and  thus  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  must  necessarily  fail,  sometimes  on 
one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other. 

This  system  may  perhaps  be  practically  the 
most  advisable,  (though  I  think  not),  but  theoreti- 
cally it  is  certainly  very  clumsy,  and  in  its  adap- 
tation of  means  to  its  end,  somewhat  reminds  one 
of  the  ancient,  Chinese  method  of  roasting  jjig,  as 
related  by  Chai'les  Lamb. 

But  there  are  two  other  ways  (or  perhaps  at 
bottom  but  one  way)  of  accomplishing  this  end, 
much  more  direct  and  simple,  which  obviate  the 
necessity  of  this  evidently  objectionable  form. 
These  are,  either  to  provide  a  free  escape  for 
sound  as  soon  as  it  has  accomplished  its  task ;  or 
to  cover  the  walls  and  ceilings  with  an  absorbent 
material.  The  first  of  these  arrangements  may 
be  seen  in  all  churches  that  have  transepts,  and 
its  effect  in  these  has  been  noted  by  many  writers, 
among  others  by  an  observant  correspondent  of 
your  own,  in  a  number  of  the  Journal  on  which 
I  cannot  at  this  moment  lay  my  hand,  in  which 
he  recounts  the  marked  efiect  of  adding  a  T  to  a 
parallelogram  church.  Mr.  Scott  Russell  also 
recommends  this  method. 

Of  the  advantages  of  the  other  procedure  we 
have  daily  instances  in  the  effect  of  the  clothes 
of  an  audience  in  preventing  echo  in  buildings 
that  reverberate  strongly  when  empty.  In  two 
large  halls  in  this  city,  one  at  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  and  the  other  at  the  Fitchburg  Station, 
apparently  precisely  similar  in  all  other  points, 
but  the  one  empty  and  the  other  having  the  walls 
piled  around  with  rolls  of  carpet,  I  found  a  very 
distinct  echo  in  the  former,  but  in  tlie  latter  I 
found  it  impossible  to  produce  any,  while  the 
acoustic  effect  of  its  low  ceiling  appeared  from 
the  fact  that,  at  the  distance  of  about  125  feet  I 
could  hear  and  understand  words  spoken  in  an 
ordinary  tone  of  voice, — about  ninety  feet  being 
the  limit  usually  assigned. 

Your  correspondent  (p.  43)  relates  a  case  of  a 
room  of  sohd  masonry  at  Girard  College,  where 
an  echo  of  six  seconds'  duration  was  reduced  to 
half  a  second  by  a  lining  of  cotton  cloth  upon  the 
walls,  and  cutting  off  the  domed  ceiling. 

There  is  another  point  that  seems  to  me  to  be- 
long here,  viz.,  the  supposed  necessity  of  laro-e 
size  in  a  music  hall,  for  the  full  development  of 
the  sound.  This  phrase,  the  development  of  the 
sound,  is  one  used,  I  fancy,  without  any  distinct 
notion  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  operated, — 
at  least  I  cannot  see  how  a  sound,  after  it  leaves 
the  instrument,  should  be  "  developed  "  by  any- 
thing that  could  happen  to 'it  on  its  further  pas- 
sage.    Your  correspondent  briefly  alludes  to  this 


point,  and  bases  the  advantage  of  large  size  upon 
the  aid  afforded  by  distance  in  "  fusing  together 
and  harmonizing  musical  sounds,"  in  which  he  is 
no  doubt  right,  though  I  think  the  same  end  could 
be  attained  more  simply. 

The  stunning  effect  of  music  in  a  small  room  is 
easily  accounted  for,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ac- 
count for  what  is  also  not  unfrequently  noticed, 
viz  :  the  smothered  feeling  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  what  Savart  calls  nodal  surface,  or 
points  where  the  vibration  of  the  air  is  null, 
probably  from  the  meeting  of  direct  and  reflected 
waves.  These  would  naturally  prevail  most  in  a 
small  room,  even  though  too  small  for  echo.  But 
this  matter  is  as  yet  in  too  hypothetical  a  state  for 
satisfactory  conclusions.  Evidently,  however,  if 
such  is  the  case,  this  effect,  as  well  as  the  other, 
would  be  removed  by  getting  rid  of  the  sound 
when  it  reached  the  wall,  either  by  absorbent 
surfaces,  or  by  allowing  it  to  escape. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  the  effect  of  a  wall  in 
supporting  a  sound,  and  the  advantage  of  a  closed 
room  for  music  over  the  open  air  is  generally 
attributed  to  this.  But  this  support  seems  to  be 
only  the  prevention  of  a  loss,  and  this  is  good 
only  in  certain  parts,  and  not  everywhere.  Proba- 
bly the  only  advantage  of  walls,  as  far  as  Sound 
is  concerned,  lies  in  the  prevention  of  currents  of 
air. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  best  wall 
for  a  music  room  would  be  brick,  covered  with  a 
fine  wire  gauze,  with  a  sutficient  space  left  be- 
tween it  and  the  masonry.  This  would  be  fire- 
proof, favorable  to  ventilation,  and  doubtless  an 
excellent  absorbent  surface. 

This  leads  to  the  second  point,  viz  :  Materials. 
Your  correspondent,  as  I  said,  rejects  masonry, 
as  "  occasioning  an  excess  of  residuary  sound." 
But  this  is  only,  in  other  words,  a  non-absorption 
of  sound,  which  is  a  very  desirable  quahty,  for  it 
is  much  better  to  get  all  the  sound  we  can,  and 
.  then  provide  for  its  absorption  in  the  precise  place 
and  degree  we  want  it,  than  deliberately  to  con- 
trive to  loasie  a  part  of  it,  by  the  general  use  of 
absorbent  material,  and  by  corners,  which  act  in 
regard  to  Sound  as  dark  cavities  would  in  regard 
to  Light.  For  it  seems  clear  that  an  absorbent 
wall-surface  is  advantageous  only  for  those  parts 
whence  a  disturbing  echo  is  to  be  apprehended, 
but  a  disadvantage  for  all  others.  If  so,  the 
smooth,  solid  masonry  will  be  best  for  the  prosce- 
nium, the  stage,  and  its  surrounding  walls,  unless 
more  than  fifty  feet  from  the  music. 

Your  correspondent,  however,  with  most  of  the 
writers  on  the  subject,  has  another  ground  for 
rejecting  masonry,  from  its  feeble  vibrating 
property  and  the  consequent  non-resonance. 
"  Resonance,"  he  says,  (p.  34)  "  is  well  exempli- 
fied in  the  sounding-board  of  a  piano-forte,  or  the 
body  of  a  viol,  and  is,  in  effect,  synchronous  with 
the  original  impulse,  while  reflection  implies  some 
interval  between  the  primary  and  secondary  or 
reflected  sound.  Now,  in  reality,  this  latter  can 
never  happen  without  some  injury  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  sequence  of  musical  sounds,"  whereas 
by  resonance  "  a  musical  tone  is  sustained  and 
intensified."  The  common  instance  is  the  tuning 
fork,  which  is  hardly  audible  until  brought  into 
contact  with  a  body  capable  of  free  vibration. 

Your  correspondent  (p.  66)  prefers  wood  above 
all  other  materials  for  this  purpose,  as  "  among 
the  best  resonants  and  conductors  of  sound,"  and 


thinks  that  a  building  entirely  constructed  of  this 
material,  would  best  answer  the  end  in  view,  the 
only  objections  being  the  grealer  expense  and 
risk  attending  its  use.  In  this  position  he  is  sup- 
ported by  most  writers,  some  of  whom  attribute 
great  virtues  to  wood  as  strengthening  the  sound, 
and  almost  all  recommend  for  the  platform  for  the 
orchestra  a  hollow,  and  as  far  as  possible  isolated 
and  freely  vibrating  wooden  case.  Something  of 
this  kind,  upon  a  very  large'  scale,  has  been 
adopted  at  our  Music  Hall.  Among  others,  Mr. 
Semper,  architect  of  the  late  Dresden  Theatre,  a 
very  generally  admired  house,  used  wood  exten- 
sively, in  the  ceiling  and  elsewhere,  and  placed 
the  orchestra  upon  a  carefully  isolated  box,  and 
in  his  publication  upon  the  subject  recommends 
these  provisions. 

But  in  the  first  place  the  distinction  between 
Resonance,  as  synchronous,  and  Reflection,  as  im- 
plying an  interval  of  time,  a  distinction  well 
taken  by  your  correspondent,  being  kept  in  mind, 
it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  Resonance  from  a 
body  not  in  actual  contact  with  that  producing 
the  primary  sound.  If  there  is  any  interval, 
however  slight,  there  must  be  an  opportunity  for 
Reflection.  Magnitude  is  of  no  consequence  to 
this  question.  If  the  sound  is  conveyed,  for  no 
matter  how  minute  a  distance,  by  the  air,  and  then 
given  out  again  by  another  body,  this  is  a  case  of 
echo,  and  nothing  else.  As  to  any  strengthening 
of  the  sound  by  the  resonance  of  the  walls  or 
ceiling,  it  would  be  contradictory  both  to  experi- 
ence and  to  theory.  To  experience,  for  the  well- 
known  experiments  of  Chladni  and  others  on  the 
speaking-trumpet  show  that  the  material  of  the 
walls  is  indifferent  as  to  intensity,  though  of  im- 
portance as  to  tone.  To  theory,  since  it  is  evi- 
dent, as  was  long  since  remarked  by  Fischer,  that 
the  air  can  impart  no  more  vibrating  force  than  it 
has ;  that  it  must  lose  whatever  it  imparts ;  and 
that  it  can  receive  back  no  more  than  it  lost.  It 
could  not  indeed  in  the  case  before  us,  receive 
back  as  much  as  it  lost,  for  in  being  communicated 
from  a  lighter  body,  the  air,  to  a  heavier  one,  the 
wall,  the  force  being  constant  but  the  mass  dif- 
ferent, the  vibrations  of  the  wall,  and  thus  those 
returned  by  it  to  the  air,  must  be  smaller  than 
the  primary  ones,  and,  of  course,  the  sound  less 
intense.  It  would  be  in  fact  just  the  reverse  of 
the  case  of  the  tuning-fork,  the  increased  sound 
of  which  is  due  to  the  communication  of  a  given 
force  of  vibration  to  a  lighter  body,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  magnitude  of  the  oscillations  by 
diminishing  the  resistance.  The  cavity  beneath 
the  orchestra  must  accordingly  be  at  best  useless, 
unless  it  is  in  actual  contact  with  each  Instrument, 
and  forming  in  fact  an  enlargement  of  it,  and 
even  then,  unless  either  an  additional  force  is 
communicated  at  the  outset,  or  else  that  the  re- 
sonant cavity  is  inferior  in  mass  to  the  body  pro- 
ducing the  sound, — thus  diminishing  the  resistance. 
But  thus  it  evidently  cannot  be.  For  most  instru- 
ments, therefore,  the  cavity  will  be  non-resonant ; 
for  the  rest,  it  can  in  any  case  be  nothing  better 
than  increase  of  size,  requiring,  of  course,  a  pro- 
portionate addition  of  force  to  play  them.  But 
though  useless,  it  is  not  therefore  harmless,  for  it 
must  have  a  considerable  effect  in  absorbing 
Sound,  precisely  where  it  ought  in  no  case  to  be 
absorbed :  viz.  about  the  place  where  it  is  pro- 
duced, for  here  it  cannot  occasion  any  echo. 

In  further  support  of  my  position  I  may  cite 
two  instances  mentioned  in  the  Builder  newspaper 
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(Vm.  412),  in  which  churches  defective  in  acous- 
tic eiFeot  were  much  improved  by  removing  the 
furring,  and  plastering  the  walls  directly  upon  the 
brick.  Also  a  remark  of  ilcrschell's  that  thea- 
tres built  on  arches  of  masonry  over  water  have 
been  noted  as  excellent  in  acoustic  properties. 
This  has  been  attributed  indeed  to  the  echo  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  vaulting,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  anything  but  injury  to  sound  could 
arise  from  such  a  cause.  As  to  shape,  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve, true  that  the  new  English  music  halls  are 
parallelograms;  but  a  Paris  concert-room,  more 
recent  than  any  of  them,  and  larger  than  any,  the 
Salle  Barthelemy,  Rue  du  Chateau  d'Eau,  which 
seats  3200  persons,  and  as  I  am  informed  from  the 
spot,  "  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of 
acoustic  effect,"  is  a  very  elongated  oval,  the  ex- 
treme length  and  width  being  respectively  137, 
and  72  feet,  and  bounded  on  all  sides,  ceiling 
walls  and  stage,  by  curved  hnes.  I  see,  thereforei 
no  sufficient  reason  for  departing  from  the  more 
beautiful  and  convenient  ellipsoid  form,  (which  is 
that  naturally  assumed  by  any  concourse  of  per- 
sons gathered  about  a  speaker)  in  favor  of  the  par- 
allelogram ;  nor  for  rejecting  fire-proof  materials, 
so  especially  desirable  for  large  buildings  of  public 
assembly,  in  favor  of  that  most  dangerous  of  all 
constructions,  in  case  of  fire,  a  furred  partition. 
The  whole  subject,  however,  is  one  of  which 
the  theory  has  been  but  loosely  and  imper- 
fectly examined  in  its  practical  bearings,  and  is 
liable  to  constant  modification  from  experience. 
Perhaps  your  correspondent  may  have  accumu- 
mulated  something  further  upon  it,  or  may  incKne 
to  criticize  in  his  turn  the  positions  above  taken. 
In  either  case  I  hope  we  may  hear  from  him. 

C. 


Music  Halls  in  England. 

Dear  Dwight  : — The  following  brief  descrip- 
tion of  three  of  the  finest  Music  Halls  in  England, 
viz :  those  at  Birmingham,  at  Liverpool  and  Bristol, 
may  not  be  without  interest  to  your  readers ; 

The  first  mentioned  is  the  largest,  being  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  sixty-five  feet 
in  width  and  sixty-five  feet  high.  It  is  capable  of 
containing  an  audience  of  about  three  thousand 
persons.  It  has  rectilineal  walls,  broken  at  inter- 
vals by  pilasters,  and  is  surmounted  on  all  sides 
by  a  coving  deeply  groined,  which  terminates  in 
the  flat  ceiling  above.  Two  narrow  galleries  ex- 
tend along  the  sides  of  the  room  and  are  of  greater 
depth  across  the  end  ;  at  the  other  end  is  placed 
the  orchestral  platform  and  choral  seats,  which 
platform  is  on  the  same  plane  with  the  lower 
gallery.  The  floor  of  the  hall  is  level.  This 
room  contains  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  organs 
in  England. 

The  Philharmonic  Hall  at  Liverpool  comes 
next  in  point  of  size  and  excellence.  This  was 
built  under  the  auspices  of  an  association  of  dilet- 
tanti and  completed  in  1840.  In  its  General 
architectural  plan  it  resembles  the  apartment  first 
mentioned,  but  differs  in  being  divided  at  the  sides 
into  shallow  compartments  or  recesses  somewhat 
resembling  the  boxes  of  a  theatre.  Within  the 
podium  or  main  body  of  the  house  the  leno-th  is 
one  hundred  and  six  feet  and  the  width  sixty-four 
feet;  the  height  is  sixty-five  feet.  It  has  a  flat 
ceiling  with  deep  panels  and  a  coving,  as  in  the 
former  case.  This  Hall  is  lighted  at  evening  by 
a  series  of  gas  jets  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cor- 
nice some  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor. 


It  will  seat  comfortably  twenty-two  hundred 
persons. 

The  Clifton  Hall  in  Bristol,  styled  also  the 
Victoria  Concert  Rooms,  is  smaller  in  size  than 
either  of  the  previously  described  buildings,  con- 
taining only  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
persons.  The  sides  and  ceiling  of  the  house  are 
treated  much  in  the  style  of  the  Birmingham 
Hall,  which  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the 
model  from  which  was  taken  the  primary  form  in 
both  these  latter  buildings.  The  walls  are  re- 
lieved by  pilasters  and  the  ceiling  by  cross-beams 
and  deep  mouldings.  Its  length,  width  and  height 
are  respectively  one  hundred  and  twelve,  sixty- 
two  and  forty -six  feet.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
the  height  is  proportionately  much  less  than  in 
either  of  the  other  apartments  in  question.  Its 
deficiency  in  this  respect  was  remarked  by  Mr. 
Benedict  in  some  recent  concerts  given  there  as 
tending  to  injure  the  acoustic  effect. 

As  will  be  seen,  our  own  excellent  llall  resem- 
bles in  some  essential  particulars  those  above 
described.  ^^.^^ 


Mr.  Fry's  Tenth  Lecture— The  Opera. 

(As  reported  in  the  New  York  Tribune.) 

The  history  of  the  Opera  has  its  interests  and 
curiosities,  and  as  one  may  probably  be  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  they  may  be  noted.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  make  Opera  flourish,  and  that 
is  to  render  it  national  through  our  own  tongue. 
The  French  people,  supposing  them  to  be  repre- 
sented by  their  Government,  determined  to  have 
an  Opera  under  Louis  XIV.  An  Academy  of 
Music,  so  called,  being  a  Grand  Opera  House, 
was  founded,  and  thenceforward  every  composer 
had  to  write  through  the  French  language.  France 
at  that  time  had  a  very  bad  style  of  music,  but 
the  cleverest  composer  was  Lulli,  an  Italian,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  French  Lyrical  Drama. 
Afterward  came  Gluck,  who  had  been  writing 
for  twenty  years  for  the  Italian  Opera.  So  Pic- 
cini  and  others.  Then  in  this  century  came 
Rossini  and  Meyerbeer  to  Paris.  Now  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind,  these  foreigners  were  all  obliged 
to  compose  for  the  French  people  in  their  own 
language.  True,  there  was  the  Italian  Opera 
which  presented  for  the  luxurious  few,  three 
times  a  week  a  portion  of  the  year ;  but  the  Grand 
Opera  (not  to  mention  the  Opera  Comique,  which 
never  closes)  is  conducted  through  the  French 
language,  and  has  a  season  of  some  eleven 
months  each  year.  This  is  what  I  contend  for  in 
this  country.  Persons  who  say  the  Englishtfan- 
guage  is  not  fit  for  music,  only  show  that  they 
have  not  studied  that  language.  And  the  Italian 
language  is  not  fit  for  music  unless  the  hearers 
understand  it.  And  I  may  ask  of  those  not  for- 
eigners who  go  to  the  Italian  opera  in  this  city, 
how  many  speak  the  language  and  understand 
words?  Are  there  fifty  all  told?  I  doubt  it. 
How  then  can  they  truly  understand  the  music  ? 
The  dramatic  composer  who  knows  his  art  chooses 
his  notes  with  the  greatest  care  to  represent  the 
slightest  shades  of  meaning ;  he  even  observes 
se.x,  age,  condition,  local  finesse  and  transcenden- 
talism, in  his  musical  forms,  and  I  contend  that 
no  music  written  in  a  foreign  language  can  be 
understood  fully  except  by  the  natives  of  that 
country.  The  comic  opera  of  Italy  finds  its 
chief  merit  in  a  rapidity  of  utterance  germane  to 
the  vehement  rapidity  of  talking  there,  a  com- 
pensating principle,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  longer 
words  of  that  language  over  our  own.  The  same 
rapidity  of  utterance  is  not  necessary  in  English. 
For  example,  O-.e  vast  catalogue  of  old  S.ixon 
words  of  one  syllable  are  invariably  represented 
in  Italian  by  two  syllables,  generally  with  a  vo- 
calic termination.  Any  one  who  has  tried  to 
translate  Italian  poetry  into  English,  must  have 
observed  the  great  difficulty  or  impossibility  of 
rendering  Italian  lines  into  English  of  the  same 
metre,  without  coaxing,  paraphrasing  or  trans- 


forming the  idea.  This  is  owing  to  the  greater 
length  of  Italian  words. ' 

Now  to  dispose  of  so  many  syllables  demands 
a  particular  kind  of  music,  but  it  is  foreign  to  our 
ears  to  hear  such  a  whir  of  rapid  notes.  The 
other  night  in  the  "  Barber  of  Seville,"  the  innate 
rapidity  of  the  composer's  work,  which  is  the 
finale  to  the  first  act,  demanding  frequently  twelve 
mortal  syllables  to  each  bar  of^  music,  was  farther 
exhilarated  by  an  increase  of  time,  which  made 
the  text  as  unintelUgible  as  the  blur-song  of  a 
locust. 

When  we  speak  of  Opera,  therefore,  if  it  is  to 
be  anything  beyond  a  fashionable  fungus,  it  must 
be  through  our  own  language, — and  that  languasre 
lyrically  written  according  to  a  standard,  the  out- 
line of  which  was  developed  here  the  other 
evening. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  original 
arrangement  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Blusic. 
in  Paris.  It  is  a  curious  document,  showing  the 
modest  wages  of  those  times  which  in  some  re- 
spects were  so  luxurious. 

Skttement  of  the  number  of  persons  of  whom  the  Kintj 
(Louis  XIV)  ujishesandunderstands  that  the  Roynl  Acad- 
emy of  Mu^ic  should  be  ahoays  composed^  without  being 
augmented  or  diminished.     Aet07's  for  tJie  parts  ; 
B.isses:  First  actor,  1,500  livres;  second  actor,   1,200 
livres;    third  actor,   1,000  livres.     Tenors:    first  actor, 
1,500  livres;  second  actor,  1,200  livres;  third  actor,  1,000 
livres.     Actresses  for  the  parts :  first  actress,  1,500  livres; 
second  actress,  1,200  livres;  with  a  decreasing  proportion 
to  the  sixth  actress,  which  is  fixed  at  700  livres. 

For  the  choruses:  Twenty-two  men  at  400  livres,  and 
two  pages  at  200  livres;  twelve  women  at  400  livres. 
Dancers:  Two  men  dancers  at  1,000  livres  each;  ten 
others  at  SOO,  600,  and  400  livres;  two  principal  women 
dancers  at  900  livres  each ;  eight  others  at  500  and  400 
livres.  Orchestra:  Time  beater,  (that  is,  conductor,) 
1,000  livres;  46  performers  in  the  orchestra,  with  salaries 
from  600  to  400  livres.     Two  machinists  at  600  livres. 

The  number  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
Opera  was  only  126,  and  the  total  cost  of  theii- 
salaries  a  year  only  $13,000.     *     *     *  _  * 

We  have  now  glanced  at  the  origin  of  the 
Opera  in  Italy  and  France.  Let  us  look  at  its 
institution  in  England. 

The  stage  in  England,  as  in  this  country,  has 
never  ranked  as  a  profession  with  law,  physic,  or 
theology,  though  the  qualities  to  make  a  good 
actor  are  less  easily  found  than  those  of  any  other 
profession,  excepting  that  of  a  singer,  where  dra- 
matic power  must  be  preceded  by  the  rarest  of 
all  gifts,  that  of  a  superbly  fine  voice.  Why  the 
stage  should  be  so  despised  in  modern  times, 
when  among  the  people  to  whom  we  owe  the 
most,  the  ancient  Greeks,  it  was  held  in  the  high- 
est veneration,  and  as  we  have  seen  poets  and 
military  leaders  took  part  in  acting  tragedies,  is  a 
question  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  solve.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  greatest  genius  the  world 
has  seen,  was  a  vagabond  by  act  of  Parliament. 
Under  the  Puritan  dynasty  in  England,  the  Eng- 
lish stage  was  suppressed.  From  1647  to  1656 
there  were  no  theatrical  representations.  Sir 
William  D'Avenant,  however,  in  the  latter  year 
presented  at  Rutland  House  a  piece  styled  :  En- 
tertainment of  Declamation  and  Music,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Ancients.  In  this  work,  which  is 
published,  we  are  informed — "  After  a  flourish  of 
music,  the  curtains  are  drawn  and  the  prologue 
enters.  This  prologue  speaks  in  English  verse, 
and  calls  the  entertainment  an  Opera.  He  begs 
the  audience  "  to  regard  the  small  theater  as  their 
passage  and  their  narrow  way  to  our  Elysian 
Field,  the  Opera."  But  none  of  it  is  set  to  mu- 
sic. After  this  the  curtains  are  closed,  and  we 
are  informed  as  follows :  "  a  consort  of  instru- 
mental music,  adapted  to  the  sullen  disposition  of 
Diogenes,  being  heard  awhile,  the  curtains  a^-e. 
suddenly  opened,  and  in  two  gilded  rostra  appear 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  and  Aristophanes  the  Poet, 
who"  declaim  against  and  for  public  entertain- 
ments by  moral  representations."  Diogenes  says : 
"  Poetry  is  the  most  subtle  engine  by  which  the 
wonderful  body  of  the  Opera  must  move.  I 
wish,  Athenians,  you  were  all  poets,  for  then  if 
you  should  meet  with  the  pleasant  vapors  of  Les- 
bian wine,  tall  into  a  profound  sleep,  and  concur 
in  a  long  dream,  }'0u  would  every  morning  enamel 
your  houses,  tile  them  with  gold  and  pave  them 
with   airgots."     The   declamation   of   the   Cynic 
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be!n<;  finished,  "  a  consort  of  music  befitting  the 
pleasant  disposition  of  Aristophanes  being  heard, 
he  answers  him  and  defends  Operas,  their  poetry, 
music  and  decoration.  After  which  tlie  curtains 
are  suddenly  closed,  and  the  company  entertained 
by  instrumental  music  and  by  a  song.  The  song 
being  ended,  a  consort  of  instrumental  music 
after  the  French  composition  being  heard  awhile, 
the  curtains  are  suddenly  opened,  and  in  the 
rostra  appear,  sitting,  a  Parisian  and  Londoner 
in  the  livery  robes  of  both  cities,  who  declaim 
concerning  pre-eminence  of  Paris  and  London 
The  Frenchman  attacks  London  and  afterwards 
there  is  "  a  consort  of  musii;  imitating  the  waiter 
of  London :  he  is  answered  by  the  Londoner." 
Tiie  Englishman  defends  his  capital,  and  then 
there  is  a  song,  an  epilogue,  and  lastly  a  flourish 
of  music,  and  there  an  end.  The  book  finally 
informs  us  tliat  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
was  composed  by  Dr.  Charles  Colman,  Captain 
Henry  Cook,  Mr.  Henry  Laws  and  Mr.  George 
Hudson. 

Sir  William  D'Avenant  afterwards  produced 
The  Play  House  to  he  Let,  in  which  he  makes  a 
musician,  who  offers  himself  as  tenant,  be  asked, 
what  use  he  intends  to  make  of  the  house  ?  "I 
would  have  introduced  heroique  story  in  stilo 
recifalivo."  And  being  requested  to  explain 
himself,  he  says:  "Recitative  music  is  not  com- 
posed of  matter  so  familiar  as  may  serve  for 
every  low  occasion  of  discourse.  In  tragedy  the 
language  of  the  stage  is  raised  above  the  com- 
mon dialect,  our  passions  rising  with  the  height  of 
verse  ;  and  vocal  music  adds  new  wings  to  all  the 
flights  of  poetry."  This  piece,  which  we  are  told 
was  in  stilo  recitatwo,  contains  the  histoiy  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  expressed  by  instrumental  and 
vocal  music.  Ben  Jonson  mentions  stilo  recita- 
tico  as  early  as  1617,  when  it  was  recently  known 
in  Italy.  These  things  were  the  humble  begin- 
nings of  Opera  in  our  mother  tongue.  Sir 
Wdliam  D'Avenant  died  in  1G68,  and  his  widow. 
Lady  D'Avenant,  and  his  son  Charles,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  pohtical  writer  and  civilian,  con- 
tinued the  theatre.  They  opened  a  new  house 
in  1671,  but  the  public  favor  ran  for  Old  Drniy, 
so  Mr.  D'Avenant  resorted  to  a  new  kind  of  en- 
tertainment, called  Dramatic  Opera,  including 
The  Tempest,  Macbeth,  Psijche,  Circe,  and  some 
others,  set  off,  says  CoUey  Gibber,  with  the  most 
expensive  decorations  of  scenes  and  habits,  and 
with  the  best  voices  and  dancers.  "  This  sensual 
supply  of  sight  and  sound,"  says  Gibber,  "  com- 
ing on  to  the  assistance  of  the  weaker  party,  it 
was  no  wonder  they  should  grow  too  hard  for 
sense  and  simple  nature,  when  it  is  considered 
how  many  more  people  there  are  who  can  see 
and  hear,  than  can  think  and  judge. 

The  Psyche  mentioned  above  is  copied  strictly 
after  one  written  by  Lnlli  in  1672.  The  music 
of  Psyche  was  not  published  till  1675:  it  was  by 
Matthew  Locke,  composer  in  ordinary  to  His 
Majesty  and  organist  to  the  Queen.  This  cele- 
brated English  composer  who  set  the  vigorous 
music  in  Macbeth,  has  a  long  preface.  He  speaks 
of  the  tendency  of  musicians  to  peck  and  carp  at 
other  men's  compositions  how  mean  soever  may 
be  their  own."  He  anticipates  the  objection  to 
the  word  Opera,  which,  he  says,  is  borrowed  from 
the  Italians,  who  by  it  distinguished  this  kind  of 
drama  from  their  comedies,  which,  after  a  plan  is 
laid,  are  spoken  extempore  ;  whereas  this  is  not 
only  designed,  but  written  with  art  and  industry, 
and  afterward  set  to  suitable  music.  According 
to  the  operatic  idea,  the  illustrious  English  cou> 
poser  goes  on  to  say  that  the  compositions  which 
follow  are  for  the  most  "  in  their  nature  soft  and 
easy,  and  as  far  as  his  abilities  could  reach,  agreea- 
ble to  the  design  of  the  part ;  for  in  them  there  is 
ballad  to  single  air,  counterpoint,  f'usjue,  canon, 
chi'omatic  music,  which  variety,  witliout  vanity  be 
it  said,  was  never  in  Conrt  or  Theatre,  till  now 
presented  in  this  nation."  Locke  adds:  The 
author  of  the  drama,  prudently  considering  that 
though  Italy  was  and  is  the  great  academy  of  the 
world  for  music  and  this  species  of  entertainment, 
yet  as  this  piece  was  to  be  performed  in  England, 
which  is  entitled  to  no  such  praise,  he  mixed  it 
with  interlocution  as  more  proper  to  our  genius." 

Locke,    therefore,   had    not   the    boldness   to 


attempt  a  grand  opera,  or  opera  rejecting  all 
speaking.  This  is  a  notice  of  the  earlier  attempts 
at  music  in  the  English  language ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  England,  so  long  as  her  own  opera 
or  theatre  was  encouraged  by  royality  and  fashion, 
failed  not  to  produce  a  Purcell  and  a  Locke  ;  but 
since  the  native  drama  has  fallen  and  the  Italian 
opera  has  risen,  no  Englishman  has  contended 
with  Italian  genius.  A  lesson  for  home  consump- 
tion in  our  development  of  art  might  be  learned 
from  this  fiict. 

The  theatre  here,  as  a  productive  literary  in- 
stitution, giving  out  its  supplies  of  tragedies, 
comedies  and  farces,  as  the  English  stage  used  to, 
may  be  considered  dead.  Its  novelty,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  comes  fi-om  Paris.  The  only  hope 
for  the  dramatic  future  lies  in  the  English  or 
rather  American  opera.  In  art,  however  as  a 
nation,  we  need  nationality.  I  am  always  told 
that  we  are  so  new.  We  are  not  so  new.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  the  Dutch — the  most  industrial 
people  in  Europe,  and  among  the  foremost  promo- 
ters of  civilization,  though  M.  Guizot  ignores  them 
in  his  History  of  Civilization — settled  New  York. 
This  city  .(New  Yoi-k)  now  is  twice  or  three  times 
as  large  and  indefinitely  riclier  than  any  Italian 
city  was  when  Haydn  and  Mozart  went  there  to 
perfect  their  art.  It  has  ample  wealth  to  support 
art  properly,  but  it  wants  one  thing,  without  which 
no  nation  can  become  artistically  great,  and  that 
is  national  spirit.  It  must  encourage  art  on  the 
spot.  It  must  make  a  difference  between  artists 
who  come  to  stay  and  those  wlio  come  to  go.  By 
that  means  Colbert  placed  France,  in  the  arts  of 
material  splendors,  at  the  head  of  all  other  nations, 
and  made  Paris  the  cynosure  of  taste.  We  allow 
our  chief  city  to  be  used  as  an  exchange  for  every 
adventurer  under  Heaven. 

—  To  revert  to  the  history  of  English  Opera. 
All  efforts  at  the  Opera  during  the  17th  century 
were  in  English.  Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  the  same  genius  which  Locke  showed  at  the 
.=tart  had  been  generously  sustained  by  the  public, 
would  England  now  be  behind-hand  in  operatic 
music  ? 

In  1692  an  advertisement  in  The  London 
Gazette  says :  "  The  Italian  lady  (that  has  lately 
come  over  that  is  so  famous  for  her  singing)  though 
it  has  been  reported  that  she  will  sing  no  more  in 
the  Consort  at  York  Buildings,  yet  this  is  to  give 
notice,  that  next  Tuesday,  January  10,  she  will 
sing  there  and  so  continue  during  the  season." 
In  a  subsequent  advertisement  she  is  called  the 
Italian  woman.  In  1693  Signor  Tosi  advertised 
"  A  Consort  of  music  in  Charles-st.,  Convent 
Garden,  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening."  These 
are  the  first  apparitions  of  Italian  artists  in  Eng- 
land. Little  more  than  a  century  later  it  first 
dawned  in  New  York.  What  new  things  are  we 
then  treating  of?  Opera  began  in  Italy  only  tv.  o 
hui|tlred  years  ago  and  already  exists  in  detail  if 
not  in  gross  in  San  Francisco. 

The  first  Opera  after  the  Italian  model  played 
m  England  was  "  Arsinoe,  Queen  of  Cyprus." 
At  that  time,  and  indeed  up  to  the  time  of  Scribe 
in  this  century,  all  serious  operas,  with  hardly  an 
e.xception,  were  based  on  antique  subjects.  Under 
his  generous  pen,  such  themes  as  "  William  Tell," 
Robert  le  Diahte,  and  others  of  media3val  times 
came  in  vogue.  This  Queen  of  Cyprus  was 
regularly  translated  and  had  a  fair  success — though 
bad  as  to  music  and  poetry.  But  the  piiblic  needed 
something. 

An  important  event  happened  in  England  in 
1709.  Handel  after  having  made  the  tour  of 
Italy  arrived  there.  He  wrote  the  Opera  of 
Rinaldo,  the  subject  from  Tasso.  Addison  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  by  his  attack  on 
the  Opera,  through  The  Spectator.  But  Addison 
being  neither  musician  nor  poet,  may  be  pardoned. 
Handel  became  an  opera  manager ;  but  an  Eng- 
lish Earl  managed  a  rival  house  and  crushed  the 
great  comjiosor.  The  first  Oratorio  of  Handel's 
was  Esther,  which  was  an  opera  transmogrified. 
Handel's  style,  like  that  of  Emanuel  Bach,  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  was  formed  on  the  Italian  model ;  he 
wrote  up  to  the  time  he  began  Oratorios,  to 
Italian  words,  and  shaped  his  music  necessarily 
not  only  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Italian 
language,  but  equally  so  according  to  the  genius 


of  Italian  music.  His  Oratorios  bear  the  same 
Italian  impress,  changed  not  for  the  better,  by  the 
necessity  of  being  set  to  English  words  not  always 
the  best. 

The  Italian  Opera  has  gone  on  gradually  to 
this  century  in  London,  supported  by  the  enor- 
mous sums  paid  for  boxes  by  the  nobility  and 
•gentry.  Five  to  ten  dollars  is  the  common  price 
of  admission.  Here  we  expect  the  same  enter- 
tainment for  half-a-dollar.  But  with  all  the 
money  paid  into  the  treasury,  the  rapacity  of 
vocalists  is  so  unbounded  that  frequent  bank- 
ruptcies attend  the  directorship.  I  was  present 
in  London  during  the  memorable  season  when 
the  Covent  Garden  opposition  was  in  operation, 
backed  by  the  heir  of  a  rich  brewer  wlio  had 
£100,000  sterling  to  lose  by  turning  opera-man- 
ager, and  lost  it.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  per- 
fection of  the  orchestra,  and  saving  the  want  of  a 
more  j-obust  Tenor  than  Mario  can  claim  to  be, 
the  opera  of  the  evening  passed  off  superbly. 
I  have  no  belief  in  the  permanency  of  the  Italian 
Opera  in  this  country.  If  we  look  at  the  success 
of  Cinderella,  when  brought  out  in  good  old  in- 
telligible English  at  the  Park  Theatre — a  success 
which  ran  up  to  seventy  nights,  some  three  times 
a  week,  if  I  am  not  mistaken — it  shows  how  the 
popular  heart  beats.  Verily,  the  Grecian  Muse 
spoke  Greek,  according  to  the  Greek  poets. 
Shall  our  American  Muse  chant  in  a  foreign 
tongue  ?  Forbid  it,  national  sense,  pride,  am- 
bition. 


Musical  Conductors. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  London  Musical 
World  we  find  the  following  excellent  hints, 
communicated  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  by  "  A 
Musician." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  of  music  depends,  to  a  great 
degree,  on  the  character  and  attainments  of  its 
professors ;  especially  those  who,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  guide  the  public  taste,  by  arranging, 
managing,  and  conducting  musical  performances. 
In  a  country  where  music  is  almost  universally 
studied,  either  as  a  necessary  part  of  education, 
or  as  a  means  of  affording  healthful  relaxation 
from  the  work  of  daily  life — or  to  give,  as  Burns 
hath  it, 

"Eiise  from  toil,  relief  from  care" — 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  both  the  se- 
lection for,  and  the  execution  of,  music  at  public 
concerts^which  are  certain  of  imitation,  not 
only  at  private  musical  meetings,  but  at  the  nu- 
merous other  concerts  which  are  constantly  tak- 
ing place  in  small  towns  and  villages — should  be 
entrusted  to  those  musicians  who  are  fairly  en- 
titled, from  their  acknowledged  abilities  as  com- 
poser, pianist,  organist,  violinist,  &c.,  to  act  as 
chief  or  conductor. 

The  term  Conductor  is  generally  applied  to 
"  the  person  who  arranges,  orders,  and  directs 
the  necessary  preparations  for  a  concert,  and  also 
superintends  and  conducts  the  performances." 
A  conductor's  business  at  wdiat  is  commonly  called 
a  "  Pianoforte  Concert " — i  e.,  where  there  are 
merely  two  or  three  principal  performers,  and 
where  the  piano  affords  the  onlj'  accompaniment 
to  the  vocal  music — are  light  indeed,  compared 
with  those  which  involve  tlie  training  and  prac- 
tising large  numbers  of  vocalists  or  instrument- 
alists, for  concerts  with  a  "  full  band,"  an  "  effi- 
cient chorus,"  or,  as  in  oratorios  and  operas,  with 
both  combined. 

Tlio  duties  of  a  conductor  become  onerous  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  a 
perfbi-mance,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  works  to 
be  executed;  and  those  frequenters  of  our 
"  grand "  concerts,  who  imagine  that  the  con- 
ductors' business  is  confined  solely  to  his  use  of 
the  baton,  or  to  to  his  performances  at  the  piano, 
either  as  accompanist  or  soloist,  are  egregiously 
mistaken.  The  office  of  a  conductor  is,  indeed, 
anything  but  a  sinecure.  Those  only  have  ever 
entirely  succeeded,  who  have  possessed  qualifica- 
tions rarely  found  united  in  one  man :  — 

1.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  conductor 
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should  be  a  composer,  in  the  full  acceptation  of 
the  term ;  one  who  can,  if  necessary,  produce 
large  and  good  works  for  band  and  chorus ;  who 
can  arrange  quickly,  songs,  duets,  &e.,  for  full 
orchestra,  from  a  piano-forte  accompaniment,  and 
vice  versa ;  and  wlio  can  judiciously  add  extra 
parts,  either  for  wind  or  string  instruments,  to 
give  additional  effect  to  meagrely  constructed 
scores. 

2.  He  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
as  well  as  of  music.  He  must  unite  great  firm- 
ness and  determination  of  purjiose,  without  com- 
promising the  character  of  the  man  of  good 
sense  and  the  gentleman.  He  must  have  "  no 
mean  and  narrow  prejudices,"  or  spiteful  revenge 
in  his  disposition.  He  must  give  equal  attention 
to  the  halt-slumbering  juvenile  at  the  triangles, 
to  the  solemn  double-bass,  and  to  the  careful  and 
watchful  principal  violin. 

3.  He  must  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
every  piece  performed,  not  only  in  a  practical, 
but  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  Without  this, 
he  cannot  pretend  to  correct  an  error,  either  in 
any  separate  part,  or  in  his  own  full  score ;  and 
without  this  capability,  he  should  never,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  presume  to  wield  the  ha:on. 

4.  He  must  possess  the  quick  susceptibility  of 
faculty,  rendered  in  the  highest  degree  acute  by 
culture,  necessary  to  enable  him  to  detect  the 
most  trifling  error  at  rehearsal ;  and,  in  pointing 
out  the  error,  he  must  do  so  without  wounding 
the  feelings  of  the  performer.  This  latter  point 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  a  conductor  has  to 
encounter.  Should  he  be  abrupt  in  his  detection 
and  e.xposure  of  an  erring  executant,  he  is  cer- 
tain to  give  offence ;  and  should  he  be  silent,  and 
allow  the  error  to  pass  uncorrected,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  be  denounced  by  some  charilahle 
members  of  the  orchestra,  as  incapable  of  fulfil- 
ling satisfactorily  the  manifold  duties  of  his 
office. 

5.  A  conductor  must  be  endowed  with  the  most 
delicate  perception  of  the  measure  of  time  and 
the  play  of  rhythms,  that  he  may  indicate  the 
tempos  with  accurate  division  and  decision.  Pie 
must  neither  heal  time  like  a  machine,  nor  must  he 
be  so  extravagant  or  violent  in  his  manner,  as  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the 
music  to  the  eccentric  gyrations  of  his  spasmodic 
haton.  Like  the  talented '  conductor,  Costa,  he 
may  make  the  motions  of  the  hd:on  and  his  hands 
indicative  of  both  force  and  expression.  To  in- 
voke &  fortissimo,  and  a  decisive  entrance  of  the 
brass  instruments  in  orchestral  music,  I  have  seen 
the  grand  maestro  significantly  raise  both  his  hands, 
in  addition  to  an  imperial  wave  of  the  hdlon  over 
his  head,  efl'ecting  at  once  the  purpose  desired ; 
and  how  expressive  the  movements  he  employs  to 
obtam  a  crescendo  tulli,  and  the  intimation  of  the 
left  hand  when  he  would  have  the  delicacy  of  a 
piano  !  But,  alas  !  to  many  persons — those  who 
have  no  real  music  in  their  souls,  stocks  and 
stones — all  that  belongs  to  feelings,  in  matters  of 
art,  is  stuff  and  affectadon;  beauty,  they  think,  is 
an  affair  of  line  and  rule ;  and  taste,  a  question 
of  law  and  precedent,  or  an  easy  Rule-of-Three 
sum. 

6.  A  good  conductor  must,  at  all  times,  be  pre- 
pared to  accompany  on  the  piano-forte  all  kinds 
of  pieces,  songs,  duets,  violin  solos,  &c.,  &c.,  in  all 
sorts  of  keys,  or  rather  a  "  bunch  of  keys,"  at  a 
moment's  notice.  He  must  gratify  the  soai-ing 
taste  of  the  high  tenor,  by  transposing  his  song  a 
note  or  two  higher;  the  contralto  he  must  con- 
ciliate by  playing  her  solemn  ballad  in  a  lower 
key;  and  he  must  accomplish  the  whole  task 
without  touching  a  single  wrong  note  ;  or  woe  be- 
tide him  fi-om  the  critics,  gi-eat  and  small — pro- 
fessional, newspaper,  amateur,  lady,  &c.  And 
besides  all  this,  he  nuist  have  magnanimity  enough 
to  suppress  all  display  on  the  instrument,  making 
his  performance  wholly  subsidiary  to  the  vocalist, 
whom  he  mu.st,  nevertheless,  support  at  all  points, 
covering  any  failure  with  a  shower  of  notes,  while 
the  artist  revives  again. 

But  all  this,  and  more,  are  required  of  those 
who  aspire  to  the  office  of  Musical  Conductor ; 
and  though  few  can  lay  claim  to  the  numerous 
qiuilifications  which  I  have  but  imperfectly  enu- 
merated, still,  it  is  to  him  alone  who  possesses  the 


majority  of  these,  to  whom  may,  with  safety,  be 
entrusted  the  highly  important  office  of  Musical 
Conductor. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   No.  XVI. 

Feb.  6.  "  Thou  shfilt  not  covet  anything  that  is  thy 
neighbor's".  Very  well,  but  I  do  covet  one  of  those  seats 
in  tlie  Boston  Music  Hall,  this  evening,  occupied  by  per- 
sons who  go  to  concerts  for  any  purpose  save  that  of 
hearing  the  music. 

Besides  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Beethoven's  noble 
music  it  would  be  curious  to  hear  it  with  its  new  English 
text,  and  see  wliether  the  fact  of  tones  meant  to  describe 
the  agony  of  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Gethseniane,  being 
applied  to  the  comparatively  small  matter  of  David's 
emotions  in  exile,  could  or  would  not  seem  like  the  pomp 
of  Milton's  diction  in  Paradise  Lost  applied  to  the  history 
of  some  'guillotined'  custom  house  officer  .If  there  really 
is  a  meaning  in  music,  a  something  bej'ond  the  mere 
pleasing  of  the  ear  by  sweet  sounds,  it  would  seem  that 
a  composition  by  a  man  of  Beethoven's  genius,  strong 
religious  sentiments,  and  exclusively  Catholic  education, 
intended  to  depict  what  he  must  have  felt  to  be  one  of 
the  most  awful  of  all  subjects,  must  exhibit  a  discrepancy 
between  the  music  and  any  other  subject  connected 
with  it. 

Slany  numbers  from  Mozart's  operas  are  more  popular 
with  persons  of  taste,  when  adapted  to  new  texts  than 
with  the  original  words,  from  the  fact  that  the  music  is 
in  the  highest  degree  expressive,  and  penetrates  with 
real  feeling,  though  originally  joined  to  senseless  dog- 
gerel. A  duet  ill  the  "  Magic  Flute ''  is  a  strong  case 
in  point.  lu  these  cases  the  music  was  above  the  words, 
and  more  suitable  ones  adapted.  May  it  not  be  the  case, 
IS  it  not  probat}iij  the  case,  that  a  "  David"  for  a  "  Mes- 
siah" text,  to  Beethoven's  "  Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,"  is  progress  in  the  wrong  direction?  I  am  not 
finding  fault  with  the  production  of  "  Engedi "  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  but  simply  putting  a  curious 
problem  before  our  musical  people. 

It  is  laughable  to  think  how  the  great  master  would 
have  stormed  could  he  have  seen  the  new  text.  How  the 
audacious  Englisliman's  good  name  would  have  had  to 
sutler,  had  the  composer  got  hold  of  it!  Nobody  was 
evermore  particular  than  Beethoven  to  study  out  the  full 
force  of  his  text  before  he  began  to  write,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  pleasing  him  with  one  is  well  known  to  have 
been  a  main  cause  of  his  writing  so  little  vocal  music. 
How  very  careful  he  was  to  give  the  proper  expression 
as  he  conceived  it  to  every  word,  is  proved  by  a  sheet  of 
paper,  still  preserved  near  Bonn,  on  which,  before  he 
began  his  stupendous  Mass  in  D,  although  all  his  life 
familiar  with  the  Catholic  ritual,  and  though  he  had 
already  written  one  Mass,  he  had  written  down  all  the 
Latin  words  of  the  service  with  the  various  definitions 
given  in  the  Lexicon. 

And  here  is  a  sentence  still  more  in  point,  from  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  about  1814,  in  relation  to  a  performance 
of  the  work  under  consideration  for  a  charity  at  Griitz: 

"  The  words  of  a  chorus  in  C  major,  following  No.  4, 
have  been  altered  by  the  publisher,  quite  against  the  ex- 
pression of  the  music  (rjaiiz  wider  den  Ausdruch) ;  the 
words  written  in  with  a  pencil  are  therefore  to  be  sung. 
Should  you  be  able  to  use  this  oratorio,  I  can  send  you 
the  parts  ready  copied,  which  will  make  the  expense  less 
to  the  charity." 

Various  anecdotes  relating  to  the  Choral  Symphony, 
the  Mass  in  D,-"  Fidelio,"  the  "  Ruinen  von  Athen,"  &c., 
all  show  how  intimately  he,  at  least  in  his  own  opinion, 
joined  his  music  and  his  text;  and  the  ditl'erence  of  effect 
produced  \\hen  he  had  words  which  suited  him  and  such 
as  he  could  make  nothing  of,  is  well  shown  in  the  great 
superiority  of  some  parts  of  the  "  Ruinen  "  over  others, 
and  tlie  comparative  poverty  of  the  Cantata  written  in 
celebration  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna. 

Beethoven  was  remarkably  susceptible  to  the  charms 
of  really  fine  poetry.  He  always  liad  Goethe  and  Sliak- 
speare  about.  Think  of  his  opening  one  of  Scott's  novels 
during  his  last  illness,  reading  a  few  pages  and  throwing 
down  the  volume  with  the  exclamation,  "  The  chap 
writes  only  for  money!"  His  whole  character  in  this 
respect  attests  the  trutii  of  Bettine's  letter  to  Goethe,  in 
which  she  records  Beethoven's  expressions  of  admiration 
for  the  writings  of  the  great  poet.    One  of  his  happiest 


works,  not  known  in  America,  is  music  to  Goethe's 
Meerestille  und  gliiclcliche  Fahrt,  and  the  grand  crowning 
work  of  his  life  was  to  have  been  "  Faust." 

On  the  whole,  with  the  "  Christus  am  Oelberg  "  before 
me  with  its  original  text,  and  with  the  recollection  of  the 
almost  awful  effect  of  portions  of  it  as  I  heard  it,  I  should 
like  one  of  those  seats  aforesaid,  so  as  to  see  if  the  work 
loses  nothing  of  its  power  in  its  pilgrimage  from  the 
scene  of  the  Passion  to  the  wilderness  of  "  Engedi." 

Feb.1.  "Beethoven  was  deaf  when  he  wrote  it  (the 
Choral  Symphony)  and  we  were  constantly  hnpressed 
with  this  idea  throughout." 

He  was  deaf,  poor  man,  when  he  wrote  the  3d,  4th, 
5th,  6th,  ?th  and  8th  Symphonies.  Deaf  when  he  com- 
posed "  Fidelio,"  "  The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  the  two 
Masses,  &c. 

For  an  excellent  ( ! )  article  on  the  Choral  Symphony 
see  the  London  Quarterly  Musical  Review,  Vol.  VH.  p. 
80,  et.  seq.  It  is  an  article  wliich  would  console  the  very 
hearts  of  some  of  tliose,  who  cannot  understand  a  work 
which  the  reviewer  declares,  especially  the  last  move- 
ment, to  be  "  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  I 
(the  reviewer)  have  ever  witnessed  of  great  powers  of 
mind  and  wonderful  science,  wasted  upon  subjects  infi- 
nitely beneath  its  strength." 

This  was  in  1825 — no  Englishman  writes  so  now — how- 
ever the  Third,  the  Fifth  and  the  Seventh  of  Beethoven's 
Symphonies  were  once  criticised  as  severely  as  the  Ninth, 
and  their  beauties  once  were  not  "  plain  and  strong  as 
the  sunlight."  The  Atlas  man  should  not  attend  another 
performance  of  such  poor  stuff. 

DmigljfB  %\\im{  nf  Bltisir. 
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BOSTON,  FEB.  12,  1853. 

Concerts  of  the  Past  Week. 

Verily  we  need  not  go  abroad  for  music.  The 
last  ten  days  at  home  have  been  rich  with  musical 
events,  four  or  five  of  which  were  each  of  a  most 
distinct  yet  most  decided  interest,  and  each  wor- 
thy to  be  made  the  topic  in  one,  if  not  more  than 
one,  number  of  our  Journal.  What  shall  we  do 
in  such  a  ease  ?  If  we  wrote  for  ourselves  alone, 
and  as  we  just  now  happen  to  be  chiefly  interested, 
there  would  be  one  topic  and  one  only  ;  the  per- 
formance of  the  "  Choral  Symphony,"  in  view  of 
its  novelty,  its  magnitude,  and  the  depth  and  ful- 
ness of  meaning  with  which  it  begins  to  open 
upon  us,  were  enough  to  absorb  our  whole  musical 
sensibility  for  one  while,  and  make  us  as  it  were 
deaf  to  other  music.  But  then  there  has  been 
the  Oratorio,  too,  of  Beethoven,  and  there  has 
been  the  Mendelssohn  Festival ;  and  there  has 
been  another  of  the  choicest  and  purest  kind  of 
■  Chamber  Concerts ;  and  there  have  been  three 
or  four  nights  of  Alboni's  Opera ;  and  last,  but 
not  the  least  significant  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  the 
two  weekly  afternoon  orchestra  "  rehearsals,"  both 
(as  usual)  largely  attended  and  one  inordinately 
crowded  : — either  of  these  were  text  enough  for 
quite  as  long  a  disquisition  as  could  be  profitable 
for  one  week.  We  can  only  take  them  in  their 
order  and  pass  lighdy  over  topics,  any  one  of 
which  would  be  a  perfect  God-send  and  meat  for 
weeks  of  gossip  and  excitement  at  almost  any 
other  time, — as  times  were  once.  And  fii-st  we  go 
back  to  the 

Mendelssohn  Birthday  Festival  (Feb. 
3),  being  the  sixth  Concert  of  the  Mkndelssoiin 
Quintette  Club.  We  had  barely  room  last 
week  in  "cneral  terms  to  mention  its  entire  suc- 
cess. But  every  item  of  the  programme  deserved 
that  we  make  some  note  of  it.  Mendelssohn  him- 
self furnished  the  whole  feast.     First,  the  Ottetto 
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(Op.  20),  one  of  his  earlier  compositions,  (for  four 
violins,  two  altos  and  two  violoncellos),  was  as  im- 
pressive and  inspiring,  as  it  was  entirely  new  to 
the  audience.  It  is  a  large  and  noble  composition, 
full  of  fine  and  vigorous  ideas,  admirably  wrought 
out,  and  never  suffering  the  interest  to  flag 
throughout  the  four  strikingly  contrasted  move- 
ments. The  Scherzo,  especiallj',  is  one  of  the 
most  original  and  felicitous  specimens  of  that 
fairy  vein  so  peculiar  to  this  young  Felix,  and 
was  most  felicitously  rendered,  to  the  uncon- 
tainable  delight  and  imperative  encore  of  the 
company.  The  Club  had  in  this  the  valuable  aid 
of  Messrs.  Suck  and  Eichler,  violins,  and  Mr- 
Mass,  violoncello.  All  did  their  parts  con  spirito, 
and  we  trust  they  mean  to  let  us  have  another  hear- 
ing of  this  fine  Octet.  We  would  fain  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  generic  character  as  to  expression, 
of  this  form  compared  with  others,  as  the  Quintet, 
the  Qiiatuor,  &c. ;  for,  judging  by  this  instance, 
the  Octet  form  does  possess  a  marked  and  inter- 
esting individuality,  beyond  that  of  the  mere 
richness  of  the  harmony. 

Next,  for  variety,  came — not  a  singer,  but  what 
proved  far  more  interesting  than  any  ordinarily 
available  singing,  throe  of  the  "  Songs  without 
Words,"  which  appear  somehow  to  have  acquired 
the  names  of  "Funeral  Song,"  "Duetto,"  and 
"  Spring  Song ;"  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  piano- 
playing  friends  we  will  state  that  the  first  is  No. 
3  of  the  Fifth  Set,  the  second,  No.  6  of  the  Third 
Set,  and  the  third,  No.  5  of  the  Fifth  Set.  These 
were  played  by  Mr.  Otto  Dkeskl,  and  never 
have  we  heard  either  the  soul  of  the  piano  or  the 
soul  of  each  of  those  characteristic  melodies  so 
perfectly  and  genially  brought  out.  The  songs 
fairly  sang  themselves  from  the  instrument.  The 
delight  of  the  audience  was  intense  and  unalloyed, 
and  Mr.  D.  liad  to  repeat  the  last  of  the  three, 
first  happily  preluding  with  a  fourth,  that  pensive 
hymn-like  one,  which  forms  the  first  of  the  whole 
printed  series.  To  most,  if  not  to  all  present,  it 
was  a  new  revelation  of  the  beauties  of  the  Lieder 
oline  Worte. 

The  first  part  ended  with  those  delightful 
Variations  for  piano  and  'cello,  by  Mr.  Dresbl 
and  WuLF  Fries,  in  which  the  latter  even  put  a 
brighter  green  upon  the  laurels  won  by  him  in 
the  same  piece  at  one  of  the  former's  Soirees. 
When  we  can  hear  such  variations,  full  of  char- 
acter and  genius  as  the  theme  itself,  what  need  of 
trying  to  astonish  audiences  by  the  artificial,  clap- 
trap pieces  that  have  been  so  common  ? 

The  Second  Part  opened  with  the  Andante^ 
and  Scherzo  to  the  first  Quintet,  op.  18.  These 
old  favorites  were  admirably  played,  and  enjoyed 
as  keenly  as  ever.  Mr.  Dresel  then  gave  another 
Song  without  Words,  namely  one  of  the  three 
"  Venetian  Gondola  "  songs,  and  a  most  delicate 
and  frolic  Presto  Scherzando.  The  whole  closed 
with  the  entire  second  Trio,  in  C  minor,  by 
Dresel  and  the  brothers  Fries,  which  was  all 
fresh  and  inspiring,  even  after  the  capacity  of 
musical  enjoyment  had  already  been  ministered 
to  in  the  most  copious  and  almost  satiating  manner. 
The  evening  will  be  long  remembered,  and  the 
memory  of  that  honorable  achievement  should  be 
a  pledge  of  the  long  continuance  and  prosperity 
of  the  Quintette  Club. 

The  Ninth  Symphony,  last  Saturday  night,  was 
truly  a  triumph.  Never  was  the  higher  musical  sus- 
ceptibility of  an  American  audience  more  severely 
tested,  and  with  a  result  we  may  well  he  proud  of. 
It  was  an  immense  assembly,  larger  than  could  find 
seats;  and  yet  never  were  we  blest  with  so  much 
silence  through  the  whole  of  a  long  pexformance. 


and  in  a  room  so  crowded.  The  Symphony  alone 
occupied  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  formed 
the  last  part  of  the  concert ;  scarcely  anybody  left 
before  it  was  concluded,  and  the  all-pervading  aspect 
of  attention  and  deep  intei'est  (of  course  not  without 
exceptions  Iiere  and  there,  which  individuals  unfor- 
tunately placed  might  tell  of)  was  no  small  element 
in  the  impressiveness  of  the  occasion. 

Why  was  this  ?  It  was  partly  no  doubt  owing  to 
a  strong  predisposition,  in  the  large  and  controlling 
nucleus  of  a  Boston  musical  audience, — a  predisposi- 
tion, founded  on  good  experience,— to  be  interested 
in  anything  that  bears  the  name  of  Beethoven.  It 
was  partlythe  novelty  of  the  thing,  since  it  was  to 
us  a  new  work  of  Beethoven,  the  last  and  only  un- 
heard one  of  the  immortal  Nine,  known  to  have  been 
written  when  his  deafness  was  total,  known  to  have 
interested  him  more  and  to  have  engaged  all  his  powers 
more  than  any  earlier  work  (even  if  some  have  thought 
the  giant's  mind  was  failing),  and  since  it  was  un- 
derstood to  be  an  eifort  of  the  highest  form  of  instru- 
mental or  pure  music  to  pass  its  natural  bounds 
and  find  distincter  utterance  in  the  human  voice. 
Partly  it  was  owing  to  the  means  that  had  been  taken 
to  prepare  the  public  mind,  by  analyses,  programmes 
and  romantic  stories  of  the  Symphony  and  its  poetic 
meaning  ;  especially  that  sentimental  fiction  by  Ort- 
lepp,  which  was  so  widely  circulated,  and  which 
atoned  somewliat  for  its  superficiality  if  it  only  per- 
suaded superficial  auditors  to  lend  their  ears  and  try 
to  find  some  meaning  in  the  music ;  and  if  it  did 
themselves  no  good,  it  kept  them  from  disturbing  the 
more  earnest  listeners ;  it  is  well  to  pi-e-occupy  the 
children  with  story  books  when  you  want  to  "  hear 
yourself  think."  And  partly  to  a  great  deal  of  vari- 
ous and  strange  rumor  and  mystery,  which  we  have 
always  heard  about  this  work,  the  contradictory 
opinions,  the  condemnations  of  the  hasty,  the  doubts 
of  the  cautious,  the  enthusiastic  assurances  of  many 
who  should  know  best,  and  on  the  whole  a  pretty 
prevalent  impression  that,  if  the  Ninth  Symphony 
was  not  understood  at  first,  it  has  nevertheless  been 
gaining  steadily  upon  the  best  musical  minds  in  Paris 
and  London,  while  in  Germany  it  is  even  venerated 
as  the  crowning  effort  of  the  mighty  tone-prophet, 
the  last  word  of  musical  Art,  which  nothing  since  it 
has  approached  except  iu  the  cheaper  qualities  of 
greater  simplicity,  transparency  and  availability. 
There  had  been  much  talk  about  it,  and  there  was  a 
great  curiosity,  on  the  part  of  the  more  receptive 
and  intelligent  at  least,  to  know  the  trutli  about  it 
for  themselves ;  and  these  took  pains  to  ensure  it  a 
fair  hearing.  Add  to  tliis  the  influence  of  a  certain 
local  pride,  which  thought  it  would  be  a  nice  thing 
indeed  should  we  get  a  successful  rendering  and  suc- 
cessful hearing  here  in  little  Boston,  of  a  work  that 
has  the  reputation  of  failure,  on  account  of  its  diffi- 
culty, in  so  many  larger  and  older  musical  capitals. 

Well,  all  those  facts  had  their  influence ;  yet,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  they  would  have  failed  to 
an-est  and  hold  attention  to  this  long  Symphony,  had 
it  not  been  for  two  other  facts  more  indispensable, 
namely :  the  intrinsic  virtue  of  the  music,  and  the 
admirable  skill  and  exertion  of  the  orchestra  in 
making  it  directly  felt.  It  was  the  unanimous  feeling 
that  the  "  Gekmani.^ns  "  covered  themselves  with 
glory  upon  the  occasion :  in  this  even  the  '  Philis- 
tines '  united ;  while  those  sincere  artists  will  feel  more 
tndy  praised  and  proud  in  learning  that  not  a  few,  nay 
really  a  large  number,  of  appreciating,  sympathetic 
auditors,  including  some  whose  severity  equals  their 
enthusiasm,  were  of  the  opinion  that  Beethoven  too, 
and  his  great  work,  that  waited  so  long  time  for  jus- 
tice, were  undeniably  and  greatly  glorified.  Wo  could 
tell  auecdotes.  A  veteran  musician,  now  past  sixty, 
a  German,  of  sound  classic  culture,  and  a  severe 
lover  of  the  true  and  good  in  Art,  one  who  has  con- 
ducted symphonies  in  this  land,  but  who  had  felt  his 
finer  sensibiUties  blunted  and  powers  rusting  by  long 


residence  amid  nnartistic  circumstances,  said  to  us  : 
"  For  several  years  I  had  heard  the  music  in  Boston 
and  New  York  with  almost  indifference ;  Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann,  Sontag,  Alboni,  even  Jenny  Lind, 
moved  me  not.  I  feared  my  day  was  past,  my  blood 
too  thin.  I  had  never  heard  the  Ninth  Symphony. 
Men  like  Vieuxtemps  had  told  me  that  the  orchestra 
must  be  very  large  for  it,  on  the  scale  of  ten  double- 
basses,  &c.,  and  that  the  very  best  artists  in  Europe, 
even  with  prodigious  practice,  seldom  succeeded  in 
making  the  work  clear.  I  went  to  the  Music  Hall  on 
Saturday,  not  beheving  it  possible  that  little  orches- 
tra could  do  it  any  justice,  and  with  pretty  strong 
suspicions  that  the  work  was  wild  and  obscure 
and  written  in  the  decline  of  the  master's  powers. 
But  from  the  first  bars,  the  music  took  the  deepest 
hold  upon  me.  I  was  agreeably  disappointed, 
delighted  beyond  measure;  forty  years  were  gone 
from  me  and  I  was  a  young  man  again.  Of  the  ex- 
ecution, I  must  confess  that  I  heard  every  instrument 
with  perfect  distinctness,  even  tlie  violas  and  seconds, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  instrumental  music,  i.  e.  of 
the  tlu-ee  first  movements,  was  as  clear  to  me  as  any 
symphony  I  ever  heard.  I  felt  that  Beethoven  had 
sm-passed  all  his  other  glorious  eiforts.  The  Fifth, 
the  Seventh,  the  Pastoral,  all  the  other  Symphonies, 
were  in  tliis,  raised  up  and  blended  to  a  higher  pitch 
of  exaltation,"  &c.  When  it  came  to  the  la-t  move- 
ment, oiu-  friend,  who  seemed  really  anxious  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  the  Germanians  as  artists, 
confessed  that  he  was  somewhat  lost.  He  had  not 
read  even  Schiller's  poem  beforehand,  and  had  fur- 
nished himself  with  no  key,  without  which  no  one  on 
a  first  hearing  could  comprehend  the  unity  and  pur- 
port of  that  extraordinary  last  movement  with  the 
chorus.  He  had  listened  simply  as  a  musician  to  the 
whole. 

Touching  the  performance,  too,  we  have  the 
separate  testimonies  of  two  persons,  both  avtis's 
and  good  judges,  who  heard  this  symphony  la>t 
summer  in  London,  by  the  New  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, under  the  baton  of  Berlioz,  one  of  whom 
declares  that  he  understood  and  enjoyed  it  far 
more  on  Saturday  than  he  did  then  ;  and  the  other, 
that  it  was  actually  performed  much  better  by  the 
"  Germanians,"  the  London  orchestra  having  been 
actually  too  large  and  cumbrous  in  its  string  de- 
partment. 

Now  in  claiming  that  this  first  trial  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony  upon  a  large  and  mixed  audience  was 
eminently  successful,  we  are  by  no  means  blind  to 
the  fact,  which  we  could  have  known  a  priori, 
that  there  were  all  shades  of  opinions  and  feelings 
about  it,  from  utter  indifference  to  unqualified  en- 
thusiasm. Not  all  enjoyed  much  of  it,  and  it  were 
extravagant  to  suppose  that  the  majority,  even  of 
intent  listeners,  fully  appreciated  or  understood  the 
most  of  it.  But  we  have  seen  and  heard  enough 
to  satisfy  us  that  it  was  enjoyed  and  appreciated 
on  the  whole  as  much  as  any  great  work  of  in- 
strumental music  ever  is  by  such  an  audience. 
We  have  heard  unqualified  e.xpressions  of  delight 
and  admiration  from  young  and  old,  from  illiterate 
and  highly  cultivated,  from  men  noted  for  plain, 
downright  common-sense  and  practicality,  as  well 
as  from  the  most  ideal  lovers  of  the  new  and 
transcendental.  That  Symphony  did  its  work 
that  night ;  it  told  upon  the  audience  ;  that  "  unin- 
telligible and  crazy  "  composition,  the  blind  giant's 
aimless  and  fantastic  struggle  to  do  something 
greater  than  he  ever  did  before,  (as  some  would 
say  of  it),  that  absurd  mixing  of  instrumental  and 
vocal  in  the  eifort  to  utter  the  unutterable,  by 
music  "  so  monstrous  long  and  difficult,"  did  ac- 
tually present  itself  as  a  distinct,  intelligible,  con- 
sistent and  sublime  whole,  more  or  less  to  most 
who  listened,  and  left  them  with  the  palpable  as- 
surance that  Beethoven  was  never  so  completely 
and   sublimely  Beethoven  as  when  he  conceived 
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and  wrought  out  that  last  symphony.  Think  of 
it !  we  say  again,  that  if  a  certain  virtue  went  not 
out  from  the  music  into  tlie  souls  of  the  audience, 
so  long  and  elaborate  a  worlc  could  not  possibly, 
by  any  preparations  and  secondary  appliances,  have 
kept  the  crowd  so  quiet  in  their  seats. 

If  there  were  any,  who  were  entitled  to  a  clear 
impression,  but  who  did  not  get  it,  it  was  above 
all  the  chorus-singers  and  orchestra  themselves, 
who  stood  too  immediately  in  the  midst  of  and 
enveloped  by  their  own  sounds,  to  catch  the  clear 
proportions  of  the  whole.  And  as  we  have  spoken 
of  the  orchestral,  let  us  not  omit  to  give  credit  for 
the  vocal  part  of  the  performance.  The  success 
of  the  Hamdel  and  Haydn  Society  was  all  and 
more  than  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  in  such 
circumstances.  The  voice  parts  are  extremely 
difficult,  climbing  high,  and  holding  (where  the 
"  Joy  "  chorus  reaches  its  philanthropic  and  relig- 
ious acme  of  enthusiasm )-upon  high  notes  through 
long  series  of  measures  ;  there  had  been  few  op- 
portunities of  rehearsal ;  and  worse  than  all,  the 
singers  had  never  before  heard  the  whole  work 
put  together,  and  by  listening  to  the  three  preced- 
ing movements,  got  gradually  warmed  to  that . 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  which  are  the 
sentiment  and  key  to  the  last  part,  and  without 
sharing  which  no  singers  could  have  sung  it  well. 
The  arduous  range  of  the  voices,  the  earnest  pro- 
longation and  repeated  renewals  and  variations  of 
the  musical  ideas  in  that  chorus  are  fully  explained 
and  justified  by  the  poetic  thought  that  animates 
it — the  most  splendid  thought  that  ever  inspired 
brain  of  poet,  artist,  hero  or  prophet, — an  idea 
fully  borne  out  in  those  words  of  Schiller,  to  which 
Beethoven's  music,  if  you  will  examine  it,  is  most 
marvellously  well  married,  verse  by  verse.  Was 
any  ordinary  form  of  music  adequate  to  so  great  a 
thought  as  this  :  namely,  first  the  struggle  of  the 
soul  with  destiny  for  the  full  joy  of  being,  and 
then  the  recognition  and  celebration  of  Joy  as  the 
true  destiny  and  state  most  God-like,  and  the  find- 
ing of  true  joy  only  in  the  largest  and  most  un- 
selfish sympathies,  in  the  universal  love  and  em- 
brace of  all  Mankind,  and  finally  by  a  natural 
ascent  the  rising  from  this  thought  to  the  thought 
of  the  Creator,  the  All-Father,  who  in  the  most 
inspired  moment  of  the  poet's  imagination,  is 
made  as  it  were  visible  face  to  face,  and  to  whom 
we  seem  borne  up  as  upon  the  swelling,  yeasty 
waves  of  Beethoven's  music  .'  And  accordingly  the 
last  part  of  the  vocal  music  assumes  a  grave,  and 
ancient  choral  form. — "  Hold  there  I  don't  let  your 
enthusiasm  run  away  with  you."  Well,  friends, 
we  fell  you  one  thing  :  not  to  be  enthusiastic  is 
not  to  have  heard  and  not  to  be  qualified  to  judge 
or  speak  of  this  concluding  part  and  key-note  to 
the  whole  Choral  Symphony.  Consider  what  that 
music  professes,  what  its  text  and  purport,  and  say 
whether  it  does  not  demand  enthusiasm  in  the 
hearer  as  one  of  the  first  conditions,  quite  as  essen- 
tial as  his  ears,  to  apprehending  and  receiving  it 
at  all. 

A  true  criticism  of  the  vocal  performance  re- 
quires an  analysis  of  the  whole  structure  of  the 
last  movement,  such  as  we  hope  sometime  to  give 
more  in  detail  of  all  four  movements.  For  the 
present  this  may  suffice.  A  few  quick,  impatient 
chords,  beginning  on  a  discordant  ground,  like  an 
effort  to  break  away  or  break  through  into  a  freer 
sphere,  open  the  movement.  Then  the  double- 
basses  (it  was  imposing  with  only  two,  but  there 
should  have  been  thrice  the  number)  utter  a  strain 
of  Recitative.  More  impatient  chords,  and  the 
orchestra  touches  the  theme  of  the  first  movement. 
The  Recitative  likes  it  not.  The  Scherzo  theme  is 
touched.  That  is  no  better.  A  few  notes  of  the 
heavenly  Adagio.  To  that  the  basses  reply  less 
abruptly,  but  sadly,  musingly.     Then  they  begin 


themselves  to  dictate  the  tune  they  would  have  it 
all  go  to,  the  strangely  simple,  but  pregnant  melo- 
dy soon  about  to  be  sung.  More  impatient  chords 
and  then  the  human  voice  (bass  solo)  in  a  Recita- 
tive of  exceeding  dignity  and  beauty  exclaims  : 
"  Friends,  no  more  of  these  mournful  tones  !  let 
us  sing  joyful  strains."  To  do  this  effectually,  as 
it  was  the  key  to  the  whole,  required  a  voice  of 
the  rarest  grandeur  and  most  telling  quality.  Mr. 
Bai.l  did  perhaps  the  best  that  could  have  been 
done  for  us  by  any  resident  artist,  and  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all.  Then  comes  the  alternation  of  full 
chorus  and  quartet.  It  was  in  the  latter  that  we 
felt  the  most  inadequacy.  Every  voice,  to  do  the 
music  justice,  should  have  been  as  rare  and  telling 
for  its  kind  as  was  the  high  and  clarion-toned  so- 
prano of  Miss  Stone  ;  we  fancy  the  piece  has 
sometimes  failed  elsewhere  for  the  want  of  just 
such  a  voice  ;  and  on  the  top-wave  of  the  chorus, 
too,  how  splendidly  it  told.  After  one  round  of 
the  voices,  there  is  a  sudden  modulation  of  the  in- 
struments, exciting  expectation,  and  a  long  pause, 
filled  at  intervals  by  measured  beats,  whereby  the 
common-time  rhythm  of  the  "  Joy  "  tune  becomes 
changed  to  a  more  elastic  step  (six-eight)  in  a  de- 
licious bit  of  instrumental  symphony,  preluding  to 
the  heroic  verse  in  the  poem  : 

"  A3  Ilis  suns,  in  joyful  play. 
On  their  airy  circles  fly, — 
As  the  knight  to  victory. 
Brothers,  speed  upon  your  way." 

See  Wagner's  programme  in  our  last.  Here 
comes  in  the  trying  task  for  the  tenor  solo.  Mr. 
Low's  voice  is  sweet  and  pure  enough,  but  it  failed 
to  make  itself  perfectly  heard.  We  cannot  go  on 
through  the  choral  passages  that  follow  ;  but  will 
simply  say  that  portions,  as  they  were  given, 
sounded  sublimely,  even  if  it  was  not  all  entirely 
clear,  and  we  presume  the  singers  themselves 
knew  not  how  well  their  own  music  sounded  to 
those  out  in  the  room. 

On  the  whole,  then  it  was  a  great  success.  The 
three  first  movements  were  clear  to  most  musical 
listeners.  These  three  once  stood  as  completely 
under  water,  as  the  last  now  is  to  many  ;  may  we 
not  fairly  presume  that  it  too  will  one  day  emerge 
and  stand  out  equally  revealed  in  all  its  fair,  appre- 
ciable, although  colossal  proportions  ? 

It  was  a  success;  but  i<  make  it  complete,  the 
public  must  be  allowed  at  least  another  hearing. 
The  symphony  must  be  repeated;  the  souls  of  the 
best  part  of  the  audience  demand  it;  and  we  trust 
that  all  concerned,  both  orchestra,  and  chorus,  and 
solo-singers,  will  cheerfully  stand  in  the  breach 
again  and  make  their  victory  doubly  sure. 

We  had  nearly  forgotten  to  speak  of  the  first 
half  of  the  concert.  The  overture  to  the  Zauber- 
flote,  one  of  the  fittest  introductions  to  such  a 
marvellous  sphere  as  we  were  soon  to  enter,  went 
gloriously.  Little  Camilla  played  finely  a  Con- 
certo of  Viotti,  and  Jaell  the  second  Concerto  of 
Mendelssohn,  though  not  with  his  usual  telling  bril- 
liancy. 

Handel  and  Hatdn  Society.  Of  "Engedi" 
we  have  not  room  to  speak  as  we  would  and  should, 
except  to  say  that  the  first  performance  proved  highly 
satisfactory  to  what  was  a  large  audience  for  a  night 
of  drenching  rain.  The  choruses  exliibited  the  fruits  of 
thorough  drill  under  Herr  Beegmann — ^what  a  God- 
send to  us  is  this  man !  The  orchestra,  it  is  enough 
to  say,  was  the  "  Gei-manians."  Of  the  solos.  Miss 
Stone  sang  tiiumphantly  the  high  and  difficult 
music  of  her  air  with  chorus :  Praise  ye,  &c.  Mr.  S. 
B.  Ball  displayed  a  rich,  sweet,  telling  tenor  voice, 
only  somewhat  husky  from  too  much  routine  labor, 
and  grappled  manfully  with  the  difficulties  of  a  some- 
what ungrateful  part.  Mr  Bakek's  part  was  short,  but 
acceptably  performed.    The  distant  chorus  of  soldiers 


approaching,  and  that  expressing  the  fear  of  the  sur- 
rounded party,  were  made  very  grapliic  and  impres- 
sive, and  the  "  Hallelujah  "  was  sublime 

Of  the  Oratorio  itself  we  must  speak  more  fully 
after  another  hearing.  It  will  be  repeated  to-moiTOW 
evening. 

The  miscellany  of  the  first  part  of  the  concert  was 
quite  satisfactory.  The  oveilure  by  Mehul  was  wor- 
thy to  precede  such  music.  Mrs.  Weiitworth  lost 
none  of  her  laurels  by  the  recitative  from  "  Elijah" : 
Ye  people,  rend  your  hearts,  and  the  air  following,  which 
by  the  way  always  used  to  be  given  by  a  tenor  voice. 
The  great  chorus ;  Yet  doth  the  Lord,  with  its  sublime 
chorale,  was  inspiring  to  hear. 

The  Opera.  Aleoni's  greatest  triumphs  hava  been  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week,initi  Sonnambula. 
Her  Amina  throughout,  both  as  to  singing  and  impersona- 
tion, certainly  exceeded  the  best  hopes  of  her.  With 
such  extra-abundance  of  ^j//2/s'2we,  to  create  any  artistic 
illusion  and  make  the  audience  chiefly  feel  the  spirit  of 
tht'  music  and  the  play,  was  proof  of  rare  and  it  may  be 
as  yet  not  half  developed  talent.  The  gi-eat  scene  in  the 
Count's  chamber,  which  contains  perhaps  the  finest  con- 
certed music  in  this  most  genial  production  of  Bellini, 
was  admirably  done  on  her  part ; — pity  only  that  the 
choruses,  here  and  everywhere,  py)duced  such  coarsej 
fish-market  sounds!  Her  opening  cavatina:  Come  per 
me,  &c.,  was  a  delicious  gush  of  warbling, fluent  melody, 
finished  to  the  higliest  degree,  and  with  such  ease  that  it 
appeared  untaught.  In  the  last  scene,  in  Ah  !  non  eredeai 
het'  tones  and  manner  were  truly  affecting,  and  the  Ah! 
non  giunge  was  the  most  splendid  effort  that  we  ever 
witnessed  on  the  lyric  stage.  The  enthusiasm  was  im- 
mense. 

The  other  parts  were  better  than  in  previous  operas. 
Mme.  Siedenbueg  made  an  agreeable  Lisa,  and  her 
voice  fold  sweet  and  clear;  a  slight  embarrassment  rather 
added  to  the  tniflifulnc-fs  of  the  guilty  coquette's  part. 
Sig.  ViETTi's  tenor  and  ardent  manner,  although  of  a 
little  too  stereotyped  intensity,  were  quite  refreshing  and 
like  something  better  than  a  reed  to  lean  upon,  after  the 
lifeless,  ineffective  sweetness  of  the  gentle  Sangiovanni. 
Sig.  Bakili  was  a  fair  representative  of  the  Count. 

Last  night  Alboni's  short  season  closed  with  her  bri^tht 
part,  which  she  gives  always  with  such  gusto,  of  the 
Figlia  del  Reggimento ;  but,  just  as  we  go  to  press,  we 
understand  she  will  appear  next  week  in  "  Norma,"  the 
"  Barber  of  Seville,"  and  "  Don  Pasquale." 

The  Musical  Fund  SocrsTr  give  to-nighfc  the  sixth  and  last 
concert  of  their  series.  They  have  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Anna  Stone  and  of  Sig.  Guini.  The  advertisement  does  not 
specify  Tvhat  orchestral  pieces  ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  Sym- 
phony will  be  Beethoven's  Seventh  (a  wise  choice,  for  it  will  be 
especially  interesting  to  hear  this  sublime  work  again,  now 
that  we  can  compare  its  impression  with  that  of  the  Ninth); 
and  for  overtures,  Mozart's  Don  Juan  and  Beethoven's  Siege 
of  Gorinth. — At  last  week's  public  Kehearsal,  Mozart's  Sym- 
phony in  E  flat  was  again  played  in  fine  style. 

O^At  the  last  Gennania  "  Rche.arsal,"  there  were  3,335 
tickets  taken  at  the  door  I 

D;^  Fail  not  to  attend  Camilla  Urso's  Benefit  this  P.  M. 
Will  not  the  Hall  be  full  of  happy  children,  to  greet  their  little 
artist  sister  1 

Crowded  out.  ..  .Almost  everything: — Drisel's  Concert; 
Musical  Intelligence  ;  Notices  of  Music,  Art,  Pnetry  ;  acknowl- 
edgments, &c.  When  there  are  no  longer  a  new  Symphony, 
and  Oratorio  and  Opera  to  digest  almost  every  week,  we  may 
find  time  to  look  abroad. 

CHAMBEE_CONCEET. 

%k  llenklssoliii  (i^mtdtt  (iThtlj 

Respectfully  inform  their  Subscribers  and  the  musical  public 
of  Boston,  that  their 

SEVENTH     CONCERT 

Of  the  Series  of  Eight,  will  take  place 

On  Thursday  Evening,  Febiniary  17,  1853, 

AT  THE  MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

D^^'A  Quintette  by  Gade  will  be  performed  for  tlip  first  time. 
A  Quintette  by  Mozart,  Quartette  by  Beethoven,  and  Schubert's 
'  Erl  King,"  (arranged  for  Quintette,)  will  be  presented. 
Tickets  50  cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  ^ilaces. 
Doors  open  at  7  o'clock ;    Concert  to  commenco  at   i  }z  pre- 
cisely. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


THE   GEEMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 

Would  respectfully  announce  that  they  will  give  an 

EXTRA    PUBLIC    REHEARSAL, 

On  Saturday  Afternoon,  Feb.  12,  at  3  o'clock, 

AT  THH 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT   OF 
ASSISTED   BY 

AliFRSD  JABL.L  and  a  VOCALIST. 

[n?^ Particulars  duly  announced. — On  this  occasion  Ca3iiila 
-n-ili  play  a  Grand  Fantasia  and  Variations  di  Bravura  on 
Themes  from  La  Figlia  del  Reggimekto,  composed  by  Alard, 
and  Fantasia  Caprice,  by  "Vieuxtenips. 

Single  Tickets  25  cents,  and  packages  of  four  tickets  for  50 
cents,  can  be  obtained  at  the  music  stores  and  at  the  door. 

[C^No  admissions  on  our  Wednesday  Tickets. 
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Boston  musical  Fund  Society. 

IHE  patrons  of  the  BOSTON  MUSICAL  EUND  SOCIETY 
are  respectfully  mformed  that  the 

SIXTH  GRAND  CONCEHT 

OF  THE  SIXTH  SERIES  WILL  BE  GIYEN  AT  THE 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL, 

On  SATURDAY  EVENIJVG,  February  13. 

On  which  occasion  the  services  of 
MISS  ANNA  STONE  and   SIGNOR  GUIDI 
Have  been  secured,  who  will  perform  several  popular  pieces. 

A  choice  selection  of  Instrumental  Music  will  be  performed, 
including  a  Song  without  words,  composed  by  Schuberr,  and 
arranged  for  Orchestra  by  F.  Suck,  (by  particular  request.) 

Full  particulars  in  programmes. 

Single  Tickets,  at  50  cts.  may  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places 
and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  performance. 

Doors  open  at  6 — Concert  commencts  at  732  o'clock. 

N.  B.  Ushers  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  Hall  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  Concert,  in  order  to  facihtate  the  seating  of  the 
audience-  Per  order, 

JOS.  N   PIERCE,  Sec'y. 

FIFTH  CONCERT  OF  THE  SERIES. 

BEETHOVEN'S  ORATORIO  OF 

^^  'ss  c^  5IS  o:)  SIS  3 

OR— DAVID    IN   THE   WILDERNESS, 

"With  Selections  from 

"  JUDAS  MACCABiEUS,"  and  the  "  CEEATION," 

Will  be  performed   by  the 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY, 
On  Sunday  Evening,  Febraary  13,  1853, 

AT  THE 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 

ASSISTED  BY 

Miss   ANNA   STONE,    Mrs.    EMMA   A.  WENTWORTH,  Mr. 

S.  B.  BALL,  Mr.  B.  F.  BAKER,  Mr.  J.  P.  DRAPER, 

and  the 

GER.MAJVIA  MUSICAI.   SOCIETY. 

Conductor, Mr.  CARL  BBRGMANN. 

Organist  and  Pianist, Mr.  F.  F.  MULLER. 

Doors  open  at  6 ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 

Tickets  at  50  cents  each,  maybe  obtained  at  the  Music  Stores 
of  Messrs.  Wade,  Dicson  and  Reed ;  at  the  Revere,  Tremont, 
and  United  States  Hotels,  and  at  the  two  offices  of  the  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  performance. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  one  friend. 

J.  L.  FAIRBANKS,  Secretakt. 


SIGNOR  G,  C.  GUIDI  respectfully  informs  his  former 
pupils  and  the  public,  that  he  has  resumed  his  instrucciona 
in  SINGING,  after  the  Italian  school,  with  the  intention  to 
settle  permanently  in  Boston.  In  order  to  accommodate  those 
who  may  not  wish  tu  take  private  instruction,  he  will  open 
classes  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  moderate  terms.  None 
but  good  voices  will  be  admitted.  Terms  liberal  for  persons 
intending  to  study  for  professional  purposes. 

Sig.  G.  can  be  consulted  free  upon  any  musical  subject, 
daily,  from  12  to  2,  at  Mr.  Hews's  Piano  Manufactory,  No.  365 
Washington  street,  where  terms  and  time  for  classes  may  be 
known. 

Orders  or  notes  for  Sig  G.  may  be  addressed  to  him  at  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co  's  Music  Store,  17  Tremont  Row,  and  at  Oliver 
Ditson's,  115  Washington  street.  _  Feb,  5. 

A   SOPRANO  VOICE  is  wanted  for  a  Quartet  Choir 
in  one  of  the  Churches  in  thi.s  city.     One  familiar  with  the 
English  Church  Service  will  be  preferred.    Application  may  bo 
made  at  the  Ofl&ce  of  the  Journal  of  Music. 
Jan.  29. 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

THE  STABAT  MATER,  by  Rossiui,  at  the  low 
price  of  75  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Ditsou,  115  Wasking'on  St. 


NEW  YORK  NORMAL  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  haVe  madearrangfuients  to  commence 
in  New  York  city  an  institution  under  the  above  name, 
the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  afford  thorough  musical  instruc- 
tion, and  especially  to  qualify  teachers  of  music.  The  first 
term  will  commence  on  MONDAY,  APRIL  25th,  and  continue 
three  months,  dui'ing  which  time  it  is  expected  that  the  entire 
attention  of  members  of  the  class  will  be  given  to  the  subject. 
Daily  lectures  and  private  instructions  will  be  given  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  sacred  and  secular  mu.sic.  Circulars 
containing  further  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  application, 
personally  or  by  letter  (post-paid)  to  Mason  &  Law,  23  Park 
Itow,  opposite  the  Astor  House,  New  York. 

LOWELL  MASON. 

GEORGE  F,  ROOT. 
Jan.  22.    3fc  WM.  B.  BRADBURY. 

Already  issued^  to  which  other  Operas  ivill  be  added  as  soon  as 
published. 

Masaniello, AVith  11  pieces  of  music. 

Norma, With  11  pieces. 

Il  Barbiere  di  Sivigua, With  11  pieces. 

Le  Prophete, With    9  pieces. 

La  Cenerentola, With  10  pieces. 

Otello, With    8  piece.". 

Don  Pasuu.^-LE, With    6  pieces. 

Linda  di  Chamdunix, With  10  pieces. 

Lucia  di  L.\mmermoir,.. With  11  pieces. 

Don  Giovanni, With   9  pieces. 

Der  Freischutz, With  10  pieces. 

La  Favorita, With    8  pieces. 

Medea, With  10  pieces. 

Semiramide, With    9  pieces. 

LucREZiA  Borgia, With   9  pieces. 

Les  Huguenots, With  10  pieces. 

La  Sonnambula, With  10  pieces. 

La  Figlia  del  Reggimento, With  10  pieces. 

L'Elisire  D'Amore, AVith  10  pieces 

Ernani, With  10  pieces. 

Il  Prodigo, With  10  pieces. 

GusTAVUS  m With    5  pieces 

Fra  Diavolo, With    8  pieces. 

AiMiLiE, With  11  pieces. 

Romeo  and  Juliet, \\'ith    9  pieces. 

Roberto  il  Diavolo, With  10  pieces. 

1X?=""  Davidson's  Illustrated  Oratorios"  are  also  published 

on  the  same  plan  as  the  Operas,  in  a  cheap  but  elegant  form. 

Handel's  Messiah,  in  a  form  at  once  portable,  readable,  and 

suitable  for  the  music-stand,  in  vocal  score,  arranged  by  Dr. 

Clark.    4to.  228  pages,  price  ^1,75. 

Handel's  Samson,  in  same  style,  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Clark. 

188  pages.  Price  !ipl,50. 
Mozart's  Marrlage  of  Figaro,  entire,  including  the  Recita- 
tive, with  the  original  Italian  Libretto,  and  an  English 
translation,  by  George  Soane.  4to.  185  pages,  only  .1if2,00. 
English  price  S2,50. 
Davidson's  Sixpenny  Elementary  Instruction  Books,  con- 
tain Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music,  a  Vocabulary  of  Musical 
Terms,  and  the  Art  of  Singing. 

DAVID  DAVIDSON,  Publisher  and  Agent, 

109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Boston  :— Lee  &  Walker,  Philadelphia  :— 
Taylor  &  Maury,  Washington :  Nash  &  Woodhouse,  Richmond. 
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N.    D.    COTTON, 

ISIPOKTEK   AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

*  No.  13  Tremout  Row,  Boston. 

***    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIANO   FOKTE    JTIAI^UFACTUREK, 
379  Wasliiiigton    Street,   Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

BEETHOVEN'S  ORATORIO  OF  ENGEDI,  or 
David  in  the  Wilderness,  known  as  the  Mount  op 
Olives,  is  this  day  published  in  a  neat,  convenient  form  for  the 
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Geo.  P.  Reed  &>  Co.,  Publishers, 
Jan.  8,  17  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

HAYDN'S    THIRD    MASS   in    D.     Uniform  with 
"Ditson's  Edition  of  Mozart's,  Haydn's  and  Beethoven's 
Masses."    Price  62  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

ROIBATJIiT'S   HAND  BOOK   for  the   PIANO 
FORTE.    The  above  work,  one  of  the  best  low  priced 
Instruction  Books  for  the  Piano,  has  just  been  published.     It 
is  a  popular  Manual  in  England,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  attain 
an  equal  popularity  here.    Price  50  cents 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

Vi^E'Vtr   MUSIC    BOOK. 

THE  PIANO  PORTE  :  A  complete  and  thorough 
Instruction  Bonk,  selected,  compiled,  and  arranged  prin- 
cipally from  the  works  of  llunten,  Bertini,  Czerny,  Uerz,  5cc., 
to  which  is  added  a  Collection  of  about  fifty  popular  Airs, 
Waltzes,  Polkas,  Quick-Steps,  Marches,  &c.,  with  and  without 
variations,  properly  arranged  and  fingered.  By  Manuel 
Fexollosa,  Professor  of  Music.  152  pages  ;  an  elegant  work. 
Price  91  50.  J.  P.  JEWETT  &  CO. 

iil3    3m.  17  &  19  Coknhill. 
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Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony. 

Attempts  to  identify  the  poetic  meaning  and 
character  of  great  works  of  instrumental  music, 
by  sliaping  out  some  sort  of  analogy  between 
their  structure  and  the  states  of  mind  in  whicli 
tbey  leave  us,  are  not  entirely  fruitless,  even  if 
no  two  individuals  give  you  nearly  the  same  ac- 
count. If  they  are  sincere  records  of  the  moods 
or  trains  of  thought  induced  by  the  music,  even 
allowing  for  all  the  coloring  of  the  writer's  sub- 
jectivity, such  accounts  will  still  be  found  analo- 
gous with  one  another,  although  from  diiferent 
points  of  view.  The  following,  which  was  perpe- 
trated after  a  concert  some  eight  years  ago,  is  re- 
produced now  with  the  hope  that  it  may  serve 
somewhat  to  deepen  the  interest  in  the  noble 
Symphony  that  was  performed  so  finely  at  the 
Musical  Fund  Concert  of  last  Saturday. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  ? 
Having  no  verbal  key  from  the  composer,  as  we 
have  in  the  case  of  the  "C  minor"  and  the 
"  Pastorale,"  we  shall  not  dare  to  offer  any  fanci- 
ful interpretation  of  our  own.  Its  mystery  is  no 
small  part  of  its  charm ;  to  solve  it  one  must 
have  Uved  deeper  and  longer  than  most  of  us 


He  who  can  say  he  fully  understands  that  music, 
shall  have  credit  for  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  mysteries  of  human  h'fe. 

Yet  where  is  our  assurance,  it  being  so  myste- 
rious, that  it  means  anything  ?  that  it  is  not  gor- 
geous mist,  and  solemn  incoherence,  a  grand 
parade  of  sound  without  substance,  like  baby 
eloquence,  which  looks  and  sounds  so  expressive, 
only  unfortunately  it  has  no  pith  in  it?  The 
assurance  lies  in  the  energy  with  which  it  enters 
us,  and  reaches  deeper  regions  in  us  than  we 
were  conscious  of  before;  in  the  constancy  with 
which  it  haunts  us,  when  once  heard ;  in  the 
earnest  feeling  which  it  gives  us  about  every- 
thing, a  feeling  which  our  gayest  mood  can  no 
more  prevail  against,  than  the  lighter  melodies  in 
the  Symphony  itself  against  its  solemn  chords, 
and  its  unvaried  sacrificial  pomp  of  rhythm. 

The  key-note  with  whicli  it  begins  and  ends,  is 
A,  (major).  There  is  a  wonderful  continuousness 
in  it.  Something  strikes  you  at  first,  which  is 
heard  to  the  end.  Neither  the  sombre  Andante, 
nor  the  wild  Scherzo,  nor  the  again  triumphant 
Finale,  can  drive  it  out  of  your  mind.  That  A 
is  heard  all  through.  In  the  Andante,  it  is  still 
the  key-note,  though  in  the  minor  mood ;  in  the 
Presto,  it  is  present  as  the  third  of  the  key-note 
F ;  and  even  there,  upon  the  back-ground  of  F, 
it  continues  to  make  itself  the  proininent  figure, 
and  the  whole  passage  ends  in  a  loud,  long  uni- 
son in  A.  The  key  then  changes  to  D  major, 
while  the  rapid  tempo  yields  to  the  slower,  state- 
lier movement  of  that  most  sublime,  full,  celestial 
strain,  which  opens  in  from  above,  flooding  all 
with  light  and  glory,  like  the  presence  of  God 
and  life's  great  purpose  felt  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  play,  full  of  warning  yet  not  condemning, 
awakening  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  awe  and 
an  inward  consciousness  of  power  and  of  a  great 
destiny: — a  grand  unitary  sentiment,  surprising  the 
buoyancy  of  full  blooded  joy  and  activity,  as 
when  our  thoughts  are  suddenly  caught  up  from 
the  scenes  and  specialities  which  for  the  time  en- 
gross us,  to  the  pure,  sober  sky,  that  arches  our 
whole  being  over.  Well,  in  this  wonderful  pas- 
sage, also,  the  A  is  prolonged  in  trumpet  tones, 
the  Dominant  in  more  than  the  technical  sense  to 
the  whole  strain  in  D.  The  Presto  revelry  in  F 
is  renewed ;  is  again  arrested  by  the  commencing 
chords  of  that  grand  Chant;  and  the  key-note  of 
F  barely  saves  itself  at  the  close,  by  a  few  swift 
helter-skelter  leaps  of  modulation.  The  Finale 
Allegretto  again  returns,  of  course,  to  the  funda- 
mental of  A. 

The  strange  continuity  resulting  from,  or  un- 
consciously expressing  itself  in  that  persistency 
of  a  single  note,  is  no  less  man;  Test  in  the  rhyth- 
mical structure.  In  each  of  the  movements,  one 
short  rhythmical  phrase  marshals  the  procession 
of  the  full-ranked  harmonies.  In  the  first  move- 
ment, after  a  most  majestic  introdiiction,  full  of 
nerve  and  fire,  yet  deliberate  and  grand,  which 
results  in  a  monotonous  reiteration  of  one  note, 
varied  only  by  answering  octaves,  the  theme  sets 
in.    It  is  the  same  monotonous  phrase,  of  a  single 


measure,  starting  in  a  galloping  dactylic  rhythm 
and  drawing  everything  after  its  lead.  It  gives 
the  impression  of  a  uniform,  determined  move- 
ment through  the  whole  universe  of  being.  One 
restless  energy,  one  unquenchable,  but  dignified 
and  self-controlling  emulation,  urges  all  things 
onward,  kindles  itself  anew  in  every  nature,  till 
all  are  enlisted  in  one  glorious,  active  dedication 
of  themselves  to  unity.  Nothing  parts  with  its 
own  individual  features,  yet  all  accept  the  impe- 
tus divine,  and  haste  to  swell  the  rapid,  orderly 
procession.  The  little  monotonous  phrase  not 
only  wakes  up  its  own  natural  harmonies,  but 
traverses  all  manner  of  keys,  and  presses  the 
most  daring  discords,  wiUingly  or  unwillingly,  to 
chime  in  with  it,  and  follow  whithersover  it  leads. 
First  they  accept  its  rhythm,  they  own  their  law 
in  that ;  then,  vainly  struggling  for  a  while,  they 
resolve  themselves  into  its  harmony,  and  onward, 
ever  onward,  the  whole  goes  waltzing  to  its  great 
destiny,  swelled  by  ever  stronger  and  richer  re- 
cruits, and  teaching  you  that  throughout  all 
spheres  and  kingdoms,  there  is  no  exception 
and  no  rest  from  the  perpetual  devotion.  "  Life 
is  onward,  life  is  earnest,"  seems  to  be  the  con- 
stant burthen.  All  things  own  the  earnestness 
of  life;  and  if  thou,  in  thy  shallow  works  of 
selfishness,  in  thy  tame  conventionalisms,  canst 
not  feel  it,  thou  shall  find  small  response  to  thy 
indifference  or  frivolity  in  the  eai-nest  music  of 
this  deeply  conscientious  composer. 

We  had  wondered  at  the  coolness  with  which 
the  concert-bills  in  New  York  gave  out,  that  the 
Symphony  was  to  represent  the  mythological  fable 
of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  Yet  when  a  friend, 
wholly  innocent  of  such  advertisement,  remarked 
upon  first  hearing  it,  that  it  seemed  to  him  an 
Orphic  movement,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  perpetual 
leading  of  all  things  onward  in  obedience  to  a 
simple  melody,  trees,  and  rocks,  and  beasts, 
gentler  nymphs,  and  grotesque  satyrs,  thronging, 
as  it  were,  after  the  lyre  of  the  bard,  we  could 
not  but  own  the  aptness  of  tlie  illustration.  And 
perhaps  there  is  a  deeper  meaning  in  that  fable, 
as  in  most  of  that  sort  of  antique  lore,  than  is  at 
first  supposed. 

Whatever  of  triumphant  there  may  be  in  this 
great  music,  it  is  all  subdued  and  solemnized,  and 
impresses  the  soul  with  deep  liumility,  while  it 
exalts.  Judging  from  the  mood  with  which  it 
haunts  us,  (and  in  a  faithful  recognition  of  that 
must  the  hearing  of  all  music  be  sought)  it  may 
well  be  said  to  express  the  cooperation  of  all 
things  with  the  deeply  religious,  earnest  purpose. 
And  if  the  first  movement  conducis  us,  as  it  were, 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  under  the 
waters,  and  throughout  all  the  spheres,  to  show  us 
evei'ywhero  the  earnestness  of  life,  so  too  the 
second  movement,  the  Andante  quasi  Allegretto 
(not  Andante,  ibr  the  tmresting  obedience  to 
divine  leadings  must  be  kept  up,  and  a  too  slow 
movement  would  not  answer,)  gives  us  the  feeling 
of  a  .sacrifice.  The  solemn  dedication  of  one's 
self  in  humility  and  soberness;  the  acceptance 
and   consecration   of  sorrow ;   the  sweet  inward 
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assurance  flowing  forth  so  soon  as  that  is  done  in 
melodies  that  "  smooth  the  raven  down  of  dark- 
ness till  it  smiles ; "  the  fugue-like  confluence  of 
voices  in  low,  quick  conference  of  congratula- 
tion and  advice ;  the  delicious  inward  reverie 
again,  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  loud  word  of 
duty  and  the  renewal  of  the  vow; — all  this  an- 
swers successively  to  the  almost  unearthly  solem- 
nity of  that  short-breathed,  muffled  beat  of  the 
opening  theme  in  A  minor,  so  subdued,  so  steadily 
repeated  with  only  the  variation  of  the  earnest- 
ness which  maketh  alive,  so  impressive  by  very 
suppression  of  its  own  fulness ;  then  to  those 
melting  triplets  in  the  major  of  the  key,  which 
come  like  the  sweet  relief  of  tears  after  silence 
and  restraint,  accompanied  all  the  while  however, 
by  the  same  measured  drum-beat  in  the  deep 
bass  of  A  :  then  to  the  passage  where  the  violins 
start  off  unconsciously  into  a  free  fugue-like 
movement ;  then  the  return  of  the  triplets,  the 
interruption,  and  the  close,  which  is  like  the  be- 
ginning. Here  again  Orpheus  comes  in  aptly. 
He  too  had  to  "  lose  his  life  to  find  it,"  had  to 
go  down  among  the  shades  to  find  his  lost  Eu- 
rydice,  had  to  charm  the  infernal  watch,  and  en- 
velope himself  with  light  amid  the  gloom,  by  the 
melodies  of  his  lyre,  that  is,  of  his  true  love  ;  he 
too  was  cut  off  in  the  joy  of  his  return, — fatally 
it  is  sai<], — and  here  therefore  he  must  leave  us. 

Of  the  Presto,  or  as  Beetho\en  usually  calls  it, 
the  Scherzo  movement,  taking  the  place  of  the 
old  Minuet  and  Trio,  we  have  already  hinted 
somewhat.  The  artistical  structure  of  a  Sym- 
phony, the  distribution  of  its  various  movements, 
(commencing  with  the  Allegro,  then  the  Andante, 
then  the  Scherzo,  and  then  the  Finale,)  is  not 
arbitrary,  but  has  a  certain  metaphysical  com- 
pleteness. The  fii'st  discourses,  as  it  were,  to  the 
Intellect;  lays  down  a  certain  proposition  and 
unfolds  it.  The  Andante  is  the  climax  of  the 
whole,  and  reproduces  what  before  was  Thought, 
as  Feeling.  The  playful  Scherzois  the  alterna- 
tion of  Fancy  ;  and  the  Finale,  rapid,  energetic, 
and  triumphant  usually,  has  in  it  more  of  Will, 
and  embodies  Thought  in  Action. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  Symphony 
in  question  further,  since  our  aim  has  been  to 
characterize,  not  to  describe.  If  in  the  Fifth 
Symphony  we  had  the  great  life-struggle,  in  this 
we  have  something  more  like  victory  and  realiza- 
tion ;  not  a  proud,  complacent  joy,  but  a  sober 
acceptance  of  the  law  of  life,  a  consecration  of 
the  faculties,  and  a  production  of  such  august 
beauty  as  not  the  yearning  for,  but  the  living  in 
a  higher  sphere,  alone  could  give.  The  nervous 
energy  is  not  at  all  tamed  down,  but  electrifies  as 
ever ;  the  striving  for  the  infinite  still  marks 
Beethoven,  but  it  is  with  calmer,  clearer  wisdom. 
Sad  is  it  also,  and  a  blessed  angel  would  sing 
sadly  in  this  poor  crazed  world  of  ours.  More 
than  ever  do  we  own  the  prophet  in  that  lonely, 
bravely  suffering  artist,  who,  deaf  to  outward 
sound,  heard  all  the  more  clearly  with  the  inner 
sense,  and,  all  unsphered  and  solitary  in  respect 
to  outward  relations,  lived  and  wrought  the  more 
earnestly  and  religiously  in  that  inner  life,  which 
gives  assurance  of  a  better  future.  The  music  of 
Beethoven,  we  have  said  it  more  than  once,  is  a 
presentiment  of  coming  social  hannony,  a  great 
heart's  confession  of  its  faith,  one  of  the  nearest 
and  clearest  echoes  of  the  approaching  footsteps 
of  the  good  genius  of  Humanity.  He  is  the 
seventh  note  in  the  scale,  the  note  which  cries  for 
the  completion  of  the  octave,  the  note  whose  cor- 
respondence is  the  passion  of  the  soul  for-  Order, 
the  purified  ambition,  which  no  longer  inverted 
and  seeking  only  self-aggrandizement,  contem- 
plates a  glorious  hierarchy  of  all  Humanity,  in 
which  each,  feeling  his  true  place,  and  filling  it, 
and  felt  in  it,  may  in  one  act  help  to  complete 
and  enjoy  the  universal  accord,  and  thus,  in  the 
only  conceivable  manner,  satisfy  the  craving  of 
each  single  soul  to  embrace  the  Infinite  at  once. 


Massacrk  of  Nuns  at  Paris. — A  commu- 
nity of  nuns,  with  their  abbess,  were  all  con- 
demned to  the  guillotine  while  the  fury  of  the 
French  revolution  was  at  its  height.  Many  of 
these  victims  were  young  and  beautiful  and  most 
of  them  possessed   angelic   voices,  and  as  they 


passed  to  execution,  attired  in  their  monastic 
habits,  through  the  stormy  streets  of  Paris,  they 
raised  the  hymn  of  Veni  Creator.  They  had 
never  been  heard  to  sing  it  so  divinely,  and 
the  celestial  chorus  ceased  not  for  a  moment, 
not  when  they  ascended  the  steps  of  the  scaffold, 
nor  while  the  work  of  death  was  going  on,  though 
it  became  feeble  as  one  after  the  other  fell  under 
the  giiillotine  ;  and  at  last  it  was  sustained  but  by 
one  voice,  which  was  that  of  the  abbess  ;  but  that 
at  length  ceased  also,  when  she  in  turn  submitted 
to  the  fatal  stroke. — Jameson. 


LITTLE     BOY     BLUE. 
I. 

I  lay  in  the  rushes, 

Where  surnmer  light  fell 

On  the  trees  and  the  bushes 
That  bordered  the  well. 

All  the  flowers  were  gleaming 

In  crimson  and  gold, 
And  the  sunlight  lay  dreaming 

On  meadow  and  wold. 

But  the  bud  and  the  chalice 

Are  fading  away. 
From  the  roses'  red  palace 

Step  Genie  and  Fay; 

Step  from  golden  pavilion 

In  blooming  bowers, 
From  hall  of  vermilion, 

The  souls  of  the  flowers. 

They  wreathe  their  wild  dances, 
They  glide  and  they  spring; 

Each  recedes,  each  advances. 
They  laugh  and  they  sing. 

But  with  blushes  and  flushes. 

One  sounds  on  a  horn. 
And  more  gi"een  grow  the  rushes, 

More  yellow  the  corn. 

But  she  sees,  she  befriends  him, 

She  smiles  on  the  boy; 
She  calls  him,  she  lends  him 

That  delicate  toy. 

And  the  Child  loves  and  praises 

Its  mystical  strain. 
And  Age  feels  the  daisies 

Bloom  round  him  again. 

II. 

When  the  corn-fields  and  meadows 
Are  pearl'd  with  the  dew. 

With  the  first  sunny  shadow 
Walks  little  Boy  Blue. 

0 !  the  Nymphs  and  the  gracea 

Still  gleam  on  his  eyes. 
And  the  kind  fairy  faces 

Look  down  from  the  skies ; 

And  a  secret  revealing 

Of  life  within  hfe. 
When  feeling  meets  feeling 

In  musical  strife ; 

A  winding  and  weaving 

In  flowers  and  in  trees, 
A  floating  and  heaving 

In  sunlight  and  breeze ; 

And  striving  and  soaring, 

A  gladness  and  gi-ace. 
Make  him  kneel  half  adoring 

The  God  in  the  place. 

Then  amid  the  live  shadows 

Of  lambs  at  their  play. 
Where  the  kine  scent  the  meadows 

With  breath  like  the  May, 

He  stands  in  the  splendor 
That  waits  on  the  morn, 

And  a  music  more  tender 
Distils  from  his  horn ! 

And  he  weeps,  he  rejoices, 
He  prays,  nor  in  vain. 


For  soft  loving  voices 
Will  answer  again. 

And  the  Nymphs  and  the  Graces 

Still  gleam  through  the  dew. 
And  kind  fairy  faces 
Watch  little  Boy  Blue. 
London  Leader.  M. 

«    ^    1 

From  the  New  York  Courier  and  Inquirer  of  Feb., 12th. 

Mr.  Gottschalk's  Concert. 

Mr.  Gottschalk  made  his  first  appearance 
last  evening  at  Niblo's  before  a  saloon  full  of  en- 
thusiastic friends  and  admirers,  who  welcomed 
him  with  prolonged  and  tumultuous  applause, 
and  received  his  performances  with  demonstra- 
tions of  delight  little  less  than  rapturous.  If  we 
were  unfortunate  enough  not  to  find  full  justifi- 
cation for  all  this  extravagance  of  admiration, 
we  could  not  fail  to  see  that  Mr.  Gottschalk  is  a 
pianist  of  very  rare  abilities;  one  who,  although 
he  has  not  long  written  himself  man,  has  attained 
a  mastery  over  the  resources  of  his  instrument 
which  seems  almost  the  difficult  task  of  a  life 
time.  To  be  able  to  concentrate  the  attention  of 
an  audience  upon  a  piano-forte  once  during  a 
concert  is  evidence  of  extraordinary  ability  ;  and 
nothing  less  than  genius  will  serve  to  make  it  the 
chief  part  of  a  satisfactory  evening's  entertain- 
ment. The  truth  is,  that  we — we,  the  public, — 
have  begun  to  regard  the  piano-forte  in  a  concert 
room  as  an  intolerable  bore: — and  we  do  this 
without  in  the  least  underrating  its  importance  as 
an  instrument,  or  the  ability  and  the  long  and 
laborious  practice  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
the  position  of  a  first-rate  pianist.  We  don't 
object  to  the  piano-forte  per  se ;  we  only  object 
to  it  in  the  concert  room.  That  which  is  delight- 
ful in  a  room  loses  its  charm  when  made  a  part 
of  a  formal  but  disjointed  programme,  seriatim 
before  two  or  three  thousand  people.  It's 
very  fine  to  promenade  or  dance  in  the  great 
room  of  the  United  States'  while  Herr  Klatter- 
undschmasch  pounds  away  at  his  last  compo- 
sition, '  The  Earthquake  Polka':  it's  delightful  to 
lie  upon  a  sofa  in  a  half-lighted  parlor  and  listen 
in  reverie  to  M.  le  Chevalier  ©'Industrie  re- 
hearsing in  the  next  his  new  notturne,  '^  Mes  sou- 
pirs"  dedicated  to  Mrs.  A.  Pokket  Phull,  and 
which,  judging  from  the  inspiration  which  pro- 
duced it,  he  should  have  called  "  Mes  Soiipers ;" 
it  is  even  very  pleasant,  after  a  dinner  which  has 
put  you  in  particularly  good  humor,  to  listen  to 
that  prodigy  of  genius,  Signor  Ticcelstringi, 
perform  his  version, — the  one  thousand  and  first, 
—  of  "  The  Carnival  of  Venice."  All  this  is 
very  well  in  its  way  and  in  its  place.  But 
go  deliberately  to  hear  it;  let  the  gentleman 
come  out  and  make  a  deliberate  bow  to  a  house 
full  of  people  before  he  sits  deliberately  down  to 
play  it ;  give  the  thing  an  air  of  malice  prepense, 
and  it  is  not  well.  It  is  respectable,  and  there- 
fore to  be  contemned ;  it  is  tolerable,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  endured.  It  is,  then,  awarding  no 
insinnificant  succe.'B  to  Mr.  Gottschalk  to  say  that 
he  was  able  to  break  down  the  frigid  barrier 
which  has  of  late  arisen  between  pianists  and 
their  audiences ;  though  we  are  well  aware  that 
the  favorite  of  the  most  distinguished  artistic 
circles  of  Paris  may  regard  with  indifference  such 
apparently  negative  praise. 

Mr.  Gottschalk's  style  is  full  of  dash,  and  glit- 
ter, and  quaint  conceit.  Pie  piles  the  Pelion  upon 
the  Ossa  of  difficulty,  but  his  Titanic  labors  do  not 
enable  him  to  mount  heavenward.  His  command 
of  the  mechanism  of  his  instrument  is  so  vast,  so 
unerring,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  must  have  been 
born  with  him  ;  as  if  it  were  impossible  that  mere 
practice  and  mere  will  could  enable  a  man  to  do 
all  that  he  does  with  his  fiiigers.  In  this  respect 
he  has  few  rivals,  perhaps  no  superior  in  the 
world.  He  annihilates  difficulties:  they  fall 
around  him,  heaps  upon  heaps.  They  are  not 
always  of  tremendous  proportions,  for  he  has  as 
much  delicacy  of  finger  as  power  of  arm  and 
firmness  of  touch,  and  many  of  his  triumphs  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  fineness  of  organization.  He 
is  ambidexter ;  and  reversing  the  old  saying,  his 
thumbs  are  fingers. 
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We  failed  to  discover  any  remarkable  purity  of 
tone,  or  any  indications  of  a  cliaste  cantahile  style 
in  eitlier  of  his  performances  last  evening;  and 
we  must  confess  that  his  dexterity,  his  power,  his 
sparkle,  his  dainty,  quaint  conceits  did  not  com- 
pensate us  for  the  want  of  those  higher  qualities 
of  the  artist ;  especially  as  he  seemed  to  avoid 
instinctively  all  attempt  at  pathetic  or  even  tender 
expression  as  foreign  to  his  nature.  We  are 
judging  him  by  a  high  standai-d, — the  highest ; 
that  by  which  it  has  been  claimed  on  all  hands 
that  he  should  be  judged ;  besides  it  may  be  tliat 
on  further  acquaintance  with  his  style  we  may  find 
a  representative  at  least  of  each  of  these  qualities 
of  which  we  now  deplore  the  lack.  His  composi- 
tions show  that  he  is  a  musician,  if  not  a  genius; — 
and  geniuses  are  very  rare.  The  introduction  to 
the  Jerusalem  Fantasia  was  striking,  bold,  almost 
grand,  and  worked  out  with  a  coherence  of 
thought  which  we  did  not  find  evident  in  the  rest 
of  his  music.  On  the  other  hand  we  continually 
longed  for  the  melodies  which  we  felt  sure  nmst 
soon  come,  but  which  did  not  come.  Striking 
progressions  of  harmony  there  were  often  enough  ; 
we  thought  them  more  startling  than  beautiful ; 
but  perhaps,  again,  his  compositions  only  need 
frequent  hearing  for  the  perception  in  them  of 
beauties  of  a  high  order.  Yet  this,  we  confess,  it 
is  difl[icult  to  believe,  even  in  the  face  of  all  the 
fine  things  that  have  been  said  about  Mr.  Gotts- 
chalk  both  at  home  and  abroad.  As  an  executant 
he  is  certainly  a  phenomenon  and  a  prodigy. 
We  could  not  but  regret  that  so  much  stupendous 
and  wonderful  labor  produced  so  little  music  ; 
and  we  could  not  but  smile  at  seeing  the  enthusi- 
asm of  his  audience  always  rise  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  manual  exertion  which  his  perform- 
ance required.  This,  however,  was  no  fault  of 
his. 
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French  Opera  Composers. 

I.      MEHUL. 

This  great  composer  was  a  Belgian,  and  was 
born  in  1763.  After  having  pursued  his  musical 
studies  with  ardor,  he  went  to  Paris,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  in  1779.  Gluck's  Iphigenie  en  Tauride 
was  then  on  the  eve  of  representation,  and  the 
young  stranger  was  carried  by  a  friend  to  the 
general  rehearsal  of  the  piece.  He  listened  with 
transport,  and  eagerly  desired  to  witness  the  per- 
formance, which  was  to  take  place  the  following 
evening  ;  but  being  too  poor  to  afford  the  price  of 
admission,  he  determined  to  hide  himself  in  one 
of  the  bo.\es,  and  there  to  wait  for  the  time  of 
representation.  At  the  end  of  the  rehearsal, 
however,  he  was  discovered  in  his  place  of  con- 
cealment by  the  servants  of  the  theatre,  who 
proceeded  to  turn  him  out  very  roughly.  Gluck, 
who  had  not  left  the  house,  heard  the  noise,  came 
to  the  spot,  and  found  the  young  man,  whose 
spirit  was  roused,  resisting  the  indignity  with  which 
he  was  treated.  Mehul,  finding  in  whose  pres- 
ence he  was,  was  ready  to  sink  with  coofusion ; 
but,  in  answer  to  Gluck's  questions,  told  him  that 
he  was  a  young  musical  student  from  the  country, 
whose  anxiety  to  be  present  at  the  performance 
of  the  opera  had  led  him  into  the  commission  of 
an  impropriety.  Gluck,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
delighted  with  a  piece  of  enthusiasm  so  flattering 
to  himself,  and  not  only  gave  his  young  admirer 
a  ticket  of  admission,  but  desired  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

From  that  time  Mehul  became  the  friend  and 
pupil  of  the  veteran  musician,  under  whose  in- 
structions he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
dramatic  composition.  It  was  not  till  after  ten 
years  had  elapsed  that  he  came  before  the  public 
as  a  composer,  his  maiden  opera,  Euplirosine  et 
Coradin,  having  been  produced  in  1790  :  but  he 
had  previously  written  three  or  four  entire  operas 
under  the  direction  of  Gluck,  not  with  a  view  to 
performance,  but  solely  for  the  sake  of  improve- 
ment. Euplirosine  et  Coradin  had  great  success  : 
and  his  next  opera,  Stratonice,  which  appeared 
two  years  afterwards,  completely  established  his 
reputation.  *  The  French  critics  describe  this  work 
as  being  equally  admirable  in  melody,  orchestral 
accompaniment,  and  dramatic  effect. 

For  several  years  afterwards,  during  the  worst 


period  of  the  Revolution,  Mehul  did  not  produce 
any  work  of  consequence.  In  1799  he  brought 
out  Le  Jeune  Henri,  the  overture  to  which  is  well 
known  as  an  admirable  piece  of  descriptive 
music.  At  this  period  some  of  the  Parisian 
critics  liaving  maintained  that  l\Iehul  was  too 
dry  and  German  in  his  style,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  stratagem  in  order  to  repel  tliis  charge.  lie 
composed  an  opera  called  Iralo,  which  was  an- 
nounced as  a  French  drama  adapted  by  him  to 
the  music  of  an  Italian  piece.  It  was  favorably 
received,  and  the  critics  discovered  how  much  the 
style  of  the  music  differed  from  MeTjul's  own  ;  on 
which  he  declared  himself  the  author.  In  his 
next  opera,  Une  Folie,  he  also  vindicated  his 
claim  to  the  character  of  a  melodious  composer ; — 
to  the  great  mortification  (say  his  eulogists)  of  his 
splenetic  critics. 

But  there  must  have  been  some  foundation  for 
the  strictures  of  these  critics :  for  it  is  admitted 
that  Mehul  soon  afterwards  fell  into  the  error 
with  which  they  had  charged  him.  Being  a  fol- 
lower of  tlie  principles  of  Gluck,  he  appears  to 
have  carried  these  principles  to  excess,  and,  for  a 
time,  to  have  sacrificed  musical  beauty  to  the  pur- 
suit of  dramatic  efi'ects.  In  1806  he  produced 
his  opera  of  Uthal,  in  which  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  exclude  the  violins  from  the  orchestra, 
supplying  their  place  by  the  violas.  This  expe- 
dient, which,  introduced  for  the  sake  of  variety 
in  a  single  air,  might  have  a  good  effect,  was  in- 
supportable when  employed  throughout  the  whole 
piece.  Gretry,  who  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance of  this  dull  and  melancholy  music,  whis- 
pered to  the  person  next  him,  "  I  would  give  a 
louis  to  hear  a  cricket  chirp  just  now."  He  com- 
posed several  other  operas,  the  success  of  which 
(notwithstanding  their  many  beauties)  was  in- 
jured by  the  erroneous  views  he  continued  to 
entertain.  His  repeated  failures  seem  to  have 
induced  him  for  a  time  to  abandon  dramatic  com- 
position; for  it  was  after  an  interval  of  several 
yeare  that  he  produced  his  chef  d' ceuvre,  the 
opera  of  Joseph,  which  appeared  in  1816  ;  a  work 
equally  remarkable  for  the  noble  simplicity  of  its 
style,  and  the  pathetic  beauties  of  its  melodies. 
Joseph  has  been  repeatedly  performed  in  this 
country,  where  (on  account  of  its  spiritual  sub- 
ject) it  is  given,  not  as  an  opera,  but  as  an  ora- 
torio. 

Mehul  died  jin  1817,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 
He  left  an  unfinished  opera,  Valentine  de  Milan, 
which  was  completed  by  another  hand,  and  pro- 
duced with  great  success.  This  opera,  as  well  as 
Joseph,  continues  to  be  performed  in  Germany. — • 
Hogarth. 


[The  following  lines  were  written  by  a  young  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  is  settled  in  Nova  Scotia. 
On  the  urgent  request  of  some  of  his  friends,  who  con- 
sidered the  violin  inconsistent  with  the  gravity  due  to 
the  ministerial  office,  he  gave  up  his.  How  reluctantly 
he  did  so  may  be  seen  by  the  poem.] 

A  Lament  at  Farting  with  my  Violin. 


Farewell,  my  friend,  a  long  farewell ! 

For  we  are  doomed  to  part : — 
Thy  mellow  tones  no  more  shall  wake 

Their  echoes  in  my  heart ; 
For  there  are  those  who  call  thee  still 

The  harbinger  of  sin. 
And  now  at  length  they  separate 

Me  and  my  Violin. 

They  value  not  the  tender  tones. 

The  merry  or  the  mild. 
That  many  a  long  and  lonely  hour 

Have  oft  for  rae  beguiled, 
Awaking  tender  sympathies 

Partaking  not  of  sin ; — 
An  angel's  voice  was  thine  to  me, 

My  sweet  old  Violin. 

How  often  when  thy  tender  chords 
Were  floating  o'er  my  brain, 

Have  I  beheld  departed  friends, 
A  Ions  and  silent  train  ? 


Thy  voice  had  waken'd  memories 

Deep  in  the  heart  within. 
That  bound  me  with  the  silent  dead — 

My  sweet  old  Violin. 
How  many  deep,  deep  mysteries 

l.ie  liidden  in  the  soul, 
Which  proves  that  it  is  but  a  part 

Of  an  harmonious  whole ! 
The  principle  which  separates 

Must  then  partake  of  sin. 
But  discord  never  came  from  thee. 

My  sweet  old  Violin! 
In  this  cold,  selfish  world  of  ours. 

How  little  do  we  find 
Congenial  to  the  nobler  traits 

And  feelings  of  the  mind! 
But  music  ever  calls  them  forth — 

It  cannot  then  be  sin : — 
Then  why  condemn  the  humble  strains 

Of  my  old  Violin? 

How  often  when  temptations  come 

And  evil  thoughts  assail. 
Does  music  prove  a  remedy, 

That  scarce  is  known  to  fail : — 
Then  why  shouldst  thou  be  ever  called 

The  harbinger  of  sin  ? 
It  is  because  they  know  thee  not, 

My  sweet  old  Violin ! 

Thou  rend'rest  inexcusable 

Th'  excitement  of  the  bowl, 
The  noxious  weed,  and  many  things 

Injurious  to  the  soul. 
We  need  not  pleasure's  voice  without, 

When  music  is  within ; — 
My  wife  and  family  wert  thou. 

My  sweet  old  Violin ! 

But  now  farewell,  a  long  farewell ! 

"  The  best  of  friends  must  part;" 
And  every  day  but  tears  away 

Some  tendril  from  the  heart. 
Thy  voice  that  often  called  me  back 

From  error  and  from  sin. 
Shall  never  more  be  wak'd  by  rae. 

My  sweet  old  Violin ! 

i — ^ — * 

Yankee  Doodle  under  Difficulties. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Intelligencer.  Feb,  8. 

Sir  :  I  am  an  ill-used  individual.  I  ask  you  to 
give  voice  to  my  sufferings,  and  I  beseech  the 
public  to  lend  an  old  friend  a  sympathising  ear. 
You  and  I  are  old  friends.  So  are  your  readers, 
all  old  acquaintances  of  mine — all  old  friends. 

Sir,  I  am  that  venerable  and  patriotic  tune 
surnamed  Yankee  Doodle.  Nearly  seventy 
years  have  I  lived  and  flourished  in  this  happy 
land,  cherished  and  protected.  But,  in  these 
latter  days  I  am  the  victim  of  a  vile  conspiracy, 
of  which  concert-rooms  are  the  scene  of  action, 
foreign  whiskerandoes  the  malignant  plotters, 
and  alas  I  my  own  friends  too  often  the  approving 
lookers-on  I  Sir,  you  know  my  history  and  my 
merits.  I  was,  indeed,  a  foundling — a  musical 
enfant  trouve — with  a  British  army-surgeon  for 
my  accoucheur,  and  baptized  in  derision  of  his 
Yankee  foes.  But,  sir,  the  universal  Yankee 
nation  has  adopted  me.  I  am  proud  of  the  con- 
nection. Sir,  I  flatter  myself  that  the  advantage 
has  been  mutual.  I  have  served  that  nation  long 
and  well.  From  a  thousand  screaming  fifes,  on  a 
thousand  bloody  fields,  I  have  cheered  them  on 
to  victory.  Millions  of  youthful  lips  my  strains 
have  puckered  in  their  first  harmonious  effort. 
An  Imndred  times  my  lic|uid  notes  have  been 
"  married  to  immortal  verse,"  and  of  me  has  the 
poet  beautifully  said : 

"  'Twill  do  to  whistle,  singor  play, 
— And  jest  the  thing  for  figh-tin'." 

Sir,  I  have  a  right  to  be  indignant  when  I  am  in- 
sulted and  made  game  of. 

Why  is  it,  sir,  when  one  of  your  foreign  Crowd- 
eros,  your  bewhiskered  fancy  fiddlers,  has  tickled 
his  audience  with  his  capering  fingers,  till  they 
call  him  out  again — why  is  it  that  I  am  to  be 
dragged  out  and  tortured  for  an  encore  ?  What 
have  I  done  to  be  served  up  so — ".Yankee  Doo 
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die,  with  variations  !"  Sir,  I  am  not  played — I 
am  shamefully  played  WiV/i,  smothered  in  "  orna- 
ments," strangled,  bedeviled,  fiddle-de-deed  to 
death  !  Sir,  I  do  not  deserve  this.  I  am  a  sim- 
ple, well-meaning,  old-fashioned  tune.  I  am  of  a 
cheerful  temper ;  I  have  reason  to  believe  my 
mother  was  a  Jig,  and  you  know  the  Jigs  are  a 
merry  family.  But,  sir,  the  Jigs  don't  go  crazy 
— they  don't  turn  summersets,  and  rush  up  and 
down  like  mad,  growling  and  screeching,  and 
whizzing  and  pirouetting  through  the  gamut,  with 
one  leg  poised  on  the  bass,  and  the  other  quiver- 
ing among  the  harmonies !  Sir,  they  make  me  do 
that !  Yes,  sir,  me — Yankee  Doodle — the  National 
Anthem  of  this  great  Republic — me  they  put 
through  such  shameful  antics,  as  if  I  were  a  danc- 
ing dog,  or  an  organ-grinder's  monkey !  And, 
with  bitter  malignity,  they  boast  that  I  have  been 
well  executed  !  Have  they  not  troops  of  brazen 
Cavatinas  and  Arias,  Fantasias  without  modesty 
and  Airs  de  Ballet  of  supple  limb,  that  I  must  be 
seized  upon  ?  Do  I  deserve  to  be  disguised  in 
the  trappings  of  a  Fantasia  ?  Sir,  imagine  your 
own  respectable  grandfather  tricked  out  and 
capering  as  a,  figurante  ! 

I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  to  a  generous 
and  attached  public,  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  an 
oppressed  old  friend.  Under  the  pretense  of 
homage  to  my  popularity  and  patriotism,  I  am 
cruelly  tortured.  If  you  will  not  save  me,  I'll 
break  the  fiddle-strings  myself,  if  I  perish  in  the 
attempt !  Your  abused  and  indignant  friend, 
Yankee  Doodle. 


Tor  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Attic,  six  paik,  back,  Monday,  Feb.  14. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Why  did  you  ever  write  a 
metaphor  ?  Look  at  the  contagion  of  your  ex- 
ample. Our  callow  critics, — and  grey  and  bald 
ones  too, — imagine  that  common  language  will 
not  serve  their  purpose,  and  they  ransack  all 
heaven  and  earth  for  comparisons,  generally  find- 
ing only  words  of  showy  beauty  or  of  terrible  reso- 
nance. They  try  to  catch  and  imprison  the 
subtle  essence  of  Music,  but  their  glittering  sen- 
tences no  more  compass  it  than  the  gorgeous 
glass  ware  of  Bohemia  fresh  from  the  workshop 
reminds  one  of  Lubin. 

Among  the  many  "  first  rate  notices  "  which 
Alboni  has  received,  the  following,  clipped  from 
one  of  your  Boston  contemporaries,  is  worthy  of 
preservation. 

"  She  glides  through  the  mazes  of  musical  em- 
broidery with  a  freedom  and  wealth  of  voice  that 
refreshes  every  listener  with  its  amber-like  qual- 
ity." 

Perhaps  a  paraphrase  will  illustrate  the  unity 
of  this  figurative  sentence.  Suppose  we  render 
it  thus : 

"  She  dances  lightly  through  an  intricate  laby- 
rinth of  melodious  needle-work  with  an  ease  and 
opulence  of  voice  that  renders  every  hearer  com- 
fortable with  the  translucency  of  its  yellow 
tints." 

There,  rhetoricians,  is  a  model  for  you  !  Let 
the  old  and  hackneyed  examples  be  dropped  from 
Blair,  Newman,  &o.;  the  paragraph  we  have 
quoted  will  by  its  many-sided-ness  serve  as  the 
illustration  of  every  figure  known  to  the  world. 
I'aithfully  yours, 

RusTicus  IN  Urbe. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   No.  XVH. 

New  Yoek,  Jan.  23.  Some  great  questions  are  easily 
answered,  as,  for  instance.  What  is  the  best  rhytlim  for 
psalmody  ?  Ans.  That  of  German  drinking,  student  and 
soldier  songs,  for  it  is  the  most  popular  at  present  in  our 
meeting-houses. 


As  a  specimen,  here  is  a  strain  from  a  song  univers/Uy 
sung  by  the  German  soldiers  at  their  carousals : 
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I  have  but  a  little  hat ' 
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Jan.  24.  "  Beethoven's  sextet,  for  string  qurwtet  nnd 
two  horns  obligato,  (in  E  flat,  op.  81,)  was  performed  [by 
the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club],  the  adagio  of  which 
includes  "Vesper  Hymn,"  Jubilate,  &c.,  introduced  in 
the  Oratorio  of  Absalom.'''' 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  author  of  that  Oratorio 
had  the  score  of  the  sextet  before  him,  arranged  tlie 
music  and  adapted  it  to  the  text  of  Absalom.  A  great 
compliment  to  Beethoven !     Oh,  Absalom  1 

Jan.  26.  Looking  over  some  German  newspapers  to- 
day, I  found  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  from  Boston 
to  the  Neice  Berliner  Ztilung,  a  rabid  monarchic  daily 
paper,  which  does  of  course  all  that  is  possible  to  blacken 
and  defame  everything  American.  The  extract,  "  over- 
set" into  the  vernacular,  is  this; 

"  A  most  characteristic  scene  was  the  grand  'last  re- 
hearsal '  which  Madame  Sontng  gave  the  —  preachers. 
New  England  Puritanism,  as  is  well  known,  does  not 
allow  the  clergy  to  be  present  at  plays,  concerts  (?)  or 
balls.  In  order  to  make  this  enjoyment  possible  for  these 
"exiles,"  the  artiste  gave  a  concert  on  Sunday — of  course 
consisting  of  only  the  so-called  sacred  music,  yet  in 
which  was  given  the  prayer  in  "  Moses  in  Egypt "  and  the 
similar  scene  from  'Norma' ! — and  a  last  rehearsal  fur  the 
clergy.  Four  hundred  clergymen  of  all  sects  and  synods 
appeared  with  wife  and  child.  After  the  concert  was 
over,  arose  one  of  the  eldest  and  made  a  speech,  which 
the  songstress  of  course  did. not  understand,  as  she  cannot 
speak  English  [  ?  ] ;  and  thereupon  followed  the  principal 
scene.  She  kneeled  down  [  ?j  upon  the  stage  before  the 
preacher  and  besought  his  blessing  by  exjjressive  signs, 
which  with  deep  feeling  he  granted,  which  affected  her  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  was  long  before  she  could  repress 
her  tears.  The  assembled  preachers  afterward  presented 
her  a  costly  Bible,  whose  value  was  increased,  by  the 
autogi-nphs  of  four  liundred  clergymen. 

"  Thus  we  see  how  the  European  artistes  give  way  to 
American  customs  and  manners.  Fanny  Elssler^  the 
beloved  of  Frederick  Gentz,  delighted  the  Americans 
not  alone  with  the  legs  with  which  she  "  danced  Goethe," 
but  by  her  fiery  speeches  in  favor  of  freedom  to  the  grand 
nation  of  the  West;  Jenny  Lind  allowed  herself  to  be 
paraded  from  city  to  city  by  a  speculator,  and  Madame 
Sontag  kneels  before  a  puritan  preacher  in  Boston." 

flint   %xiB. 

Massachusetts  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  first  exhibition  of  this  Academy,  which  has 
recently  been  organized  through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  some  of  our  artists  and  lovers  of  art,  is  now  open 
to  the  public  at  their  rooms,  31)4  Tremont  Eow.  A 
single  glance  will  reveal  to  the  initiated  the  character 
of  the  Exhibition.  The  number  of  pictures  is  not 
great,  but  they  are  selected  with  judgment  and  rep- 
resent worthily  a  majority  of  our  most  distinguislied 
American  artists.  Never  before  have  we  seen  in 
Boston  so  complete  a  collection  of  the  works  of  our 
own  time,  by  our  own  artists. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  institution : 
to  bring  before  the  public  the  efforts  of  our  living  and 
working  artists  ;  to  show  the  tendencies  of  the  new 
schools  forming  and  struggling  for  existence  among 
us  ;  to  denote  our  rapid  progress  and  prove  conclu- 
sively that  we  have  in  our  country  minds  imbued 
with  the  spirit  and  love  of  Nature ;  that  the  hand 
of  Genius  wields  many  a  brush  directed  by  true  in- 
spiration and  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  that  these 
need  only  sympathy  and  fostering  care  to  enable 
them  to  stand  forth  brightly  among  the  most  gifted 
of  any  age  or  country. 

The  artists  of  New  York  have  contributed  most 
nobly  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  exhibition. 
The  names  of  Durand,  Kensett,  Casilear,  Cropsey, 
Elliott,  Baker,  Gifford,  Cranch  and  Boutelle  enrich 
the  catalogue.  Let  us  take  a  hasty  view  of  some  of 
their  productions. 

No.  67,  by  Kensett,  is  entitled  by  the  artist  "Early 


Autumn  in  Franconia."  It  is  a  picture  painted  with 
the  most  consummate  artistic  skill.  It  caiTies  the 
connoisseur  away  captive  by  the  fascination  of  its 
manner  and  handling.  Its  vigor  and  boldness  astonish 
him  ;  its  sometimes  delicate  and  interwoven  pencil- 
lings  dazzle  and  bewilder.  It  is  not  elaborated  with 
the  somewhat  too  careful  and  precise  manner  of  the 
Diisseldorf  school.  The  touch  is  more  flowing  and 
free;  the  lines  less  formal.  The  coloring  of  the 
foreground  is  rich  and  varied ;  the  distance  grave  and 
silveiy. 

These  are  some  of  the  charms  it  has  for  the  artist 
and  amateur,  who  look  often  for  beauty  of  manner 
and  execution,  regardless  of  higher  qualities.  But 
higher  qualities  it  possesses  too.  It  has  great  truth 
of  space,  of  light  and  shade ;  grandeur  of  lines  and 
beauty  of  composition.  The  eye  dwells  with  pleas- 
ure for  a  time  upon  the  well  broken  foreground, 
strown  with  masses  of  grey  rock,  painted  with  a 
masterly  hand.  They  are  jagged  and  sharp  and 
deliciously  marked  with  all  varieties  of  mosses  and 
timings  No  man  living  on  either  side  of  the  At- 
lantic understands  better  the  rock  forms  or  can  re- 
produce them  with  more  charm  and  effect,  than  Ken- 
sett. In  the  middle  ground  we  are  carried  along  the 
bed  of  a  stream  by  a  woody  hill-side,  and  as  we  pen- 
etrate, hill  recedes  naturally  beyond  hill,  and  over 
their  tops  we  are  led  to  an  almost  boundless  horizon 
of  mountain. 

Kensett  is  an  artist  endowed  with  most  rare  talents, 
and  Boston  should  be  proud  to  possess  for  a  time  one 
of  his  most  delightful  productions.  Casilear,  too,  is 
a  name  but  little  known  in  Boston,  for  no  picture  of 
his  has  ever  before  been  exhibited  here.  He  is  well 
known  and  admired  in  New  York. 

No.  2,  by  this  artist  is  called  "  A  Study  from  Na- 
ture." The  charm  of  this  pictm-e  is  its  great  sim- 
plicity of  form  and  effect,  added  to  its  summer-like 
freshness  of  color.  It  represents  a  quiet  shady  nook 
amongst  green  trees,  which  are  reflected  in  a  dark 
transparent  pool.  In  the  middle-ground  the  light 
breaks  through  upon  the  fresh,  green  grass,  where 
sheep  are  grouped  about.  Passing  on  we  emerge 
from  the  quiet,  cool  hamit,  and  the  eye  wanders  over 
broad  plains  to  the  blue  horizon.  This  picture  can- 
not fail  to  leave  an  impression,  it  is  so  filled  with 
light,  and  the  poetry  of  summer. 

No.  22  is  by  Durand,  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  It  cannot  be  called  one  of  his 
most  important  works,  but  still  it  possesses  many  of 
the  fine  qualities  which  distinguish  his  manner.  The 
group  of  trees  on  the  right  is  well  characterised  ; 
the  leafing  of  each  variety  distinct.  In  this  respect 
he  excels  all  our  living  artists.  There  is  a  dreamy 
atmosphere,  a  sunny  quiet  pervading  the  meadows 
and  distant  hills  which  all  his  greatest  works  possess 
in  common  with  this.  Durand  has  been  and  still  is 
a  hard  student  of  nature,  and  notwithstanding  he  is 
no  longer  young  he  retains  all  his  youthful  entlmsi- 
asm,  andlearns  new  truths  with  every  summer's  labors. 

Time  will  not  allow  us  to  speak  of  other  works  of 
Art  which  adorn  the  Gallery  of  the  Academy;  but 
every  lover  of  the  Fine  Arts  will  find  his  taste  grati- 
fied and  his  time  well  spent  by  visiting  the  rooms. 
No.  ST}4  Tremont  Eow.  C. 


Montgomery's  second  issue  of  the  Bhtstrated  Magazine  of 
Art  keeps  the  promise  of  the  first,  both  in  the  variety  and  ex- 
cellence of  its  engraTings  and  its  reading  matter;  though  we 
are  sorry  that  a  Journal  of  Art  should  descend  to  an  elaborate 
puff  of  the  Herald,  which  we  find  to  be  the  drift  of  one  of  its 
articles,  interesting  enough  otherwise  as  a  description  of  a 
large  American  newspaper  establishment. 


The  Htsto'ty  of  the  Painters  of  all  Nations,  by  M  Charles 
Blanc  ;  with  their  portraits,  engravings  of  their  most  famous 
works,  &c.,  is  another  splendid  serial,  published  by  Alexander 
Montgomiry,  (Re '.i.i:ifi' &  Co.  have  it).  Each  number  is  de- 
voted to  one  artist,  the  first  containing  Albert  Durer,  the  sec- 
ond, Velasquez.  Each  number  has  twenty  large  quarto  pages, 
besides  illustrations. 
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BOSTON,  FEB.  19,  1853. 

Concerts  of  the  Past  V/eek. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  The  short 
oratorio  of  "  Engedi "  was  poi-formed  for  the 
second  time  on  Sunday  evening,  preceded  by  a 
first  part  of  well-selected  miscellany.  Mehul's 
overture,  to  "  Joseph  in  Egypt,"  though  simple, 
quiet,  and  somewhat  antique  in  its  structure,  and 
with  little  either  of  the  Beethoven  yearning  or 
the  modern  straining  for  effect  in  it,  was  grateful 
as  the  sweet  composure  of  a  Sabbath  sunset, — 
sound,  clear,  pleasant,  satisfying  music — far  more 
fitting  to  the  season  and  more  edifying,  to  our 
mind,  than  the  everlasting  Kossini  Staiat  Mater 
music,  which  is  almost  always  made  the  staple  of 
a  miscellaneous  Sacred  Concert.  Under  the 
hands  of  the  "  Germanians "  it  came  out  fresh 
and  clear  like  some  old  painting  happily  retouched. 
Haydn's  Chorus  :  "  The  heavens  are  telling,"  was 
grandly  sung,  only,  that  the  voices  in  the  Trio 
seemed  a  shade  at  variance  from  unity  of  pitch, 
.so  as  to  lend  a  certain  chilliness  to  the  harmony. 
The  chorus  too,  throughout  the  evening,  suffered 
from  the  disproportionate  paucity  of  contraltos, 
which  we  presume  was  accidental.  Mrs.  Went- 
WOKTH  sang  "  With  verdure  clad  "  in  that  fine, 
true,  clear,  flexible  and  penetrating  little  voice  of 
her's  (of  which  at  the  same  time  the  extremely 
youthful  quality  almost  makes  one  smile),  and  she 
sang  it  with  good  style  and  expression.  Were 
ever  English  words  more  happily  married  to  the 
thought  and  to  music,  than  in  that  warm,  grace- 
ful, vegetating  melody  ? — for  instance  :  "  Here 
sJioots  the  healing  plant."  An  Aria,  by  Wallace, 
"  Searcher  of  Hearts,"  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ments, and  somewhat  feebly  INIendelssohnian  in 
style,  was  sung  with  rather  more  of  style  than"  is 
common  among  our  amateurs,  in  a  quiet  manner, 
and  with  a  fair  though  rather  dull  and  thick  kind 
of  baritone,  by  Mr.  Drapee.  And  the  first 
part  closed  with  the  quaintly  emphatic  chorus 
from  "  Judas  Maccabasus  " :  And  grant  a  leader 
hold  and  brave,  &c. 

Beethoven's  oratorio  seems  to  be  waxing  popu- 
lar, although  we  were  sorry  to  see  that  during  the 
performance  of  the  one  really  great  thing  in  it, 
the  concluding  "  Hallelujah  "  chorus,  large  num- 
bers of  thoughtless  people  began  putting  on  their 
cloaks  and  making  toward  the  doors.  Respect 
for  the  composer,  for  the  performers  and  for  those 
who  go  and  stay  that  they  may  hear,  should  dic- 
tate some  degree  of  self-restraint  to  those  who 
are  possessed  with  such  impatience.  The  various 
solos,  choruses  and  accompaniments,  were  on  the 
whole  quite  well  rendered ;  at  all  events  the  out- 
line and  intention  of  the  music  were  throughout 
made  clear, — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
first  taking  up  of  the  chromatic  fugued  allegro  at 
the  end  of  the  first  chorus :  0  praise  him.  In 
the  soprano  solo,  on  the  top  of  this,  as  well  as  in 
the  air  preceding,  the  voice  of  Miss  Stone  did 
eminent  service,  soaring  with  all  ease  to  B  and  C 
and  D  above  the  lines,  holding  the  high  G  through 
four  or  five  bars,  and  so  forth,  and  imparting  a 
brilliant  edge  to  the  whole  of  this  very  effective 
and  variegated  number.  It  is  perhaps  the  next 
most  imposing  number  in  the  work,  after  the 
"  Hallelujah,"  but  not  like  that,  sublime  ;  though 


it  approaches  it  once,  where  those  soft  long  vocal 
chords,  with  triplet  accompm  ments,  succeed  so 
sweetly  and  refreshingly  to  the  terrific  diminished 
seveiilhs  upon   the  words :  Destruction  is  their  lot. 

On  the  whole,  pleasing  and  effective  and  dra- 
matic as  is  this  oratorio — and  of  course  all  that 
Beethoven  did  revealed  the  master's  hand — we 
see  no  reason  to  impugn  the  judgment  of  nearly 
all  Germans  and  of  the  musical  world  generally, 
that  this  "  Mt.  of  Olives,"  or  "  Engedi  "  is  by  no 
meaus  one  of  the  master's  happiest  efforts.  He 
seems  to  have  written  it  under  less  inspiration 
than  usual.  The  instrumental  parts  are  naturally 
the  best.  The  Introduction  is  profound  and  rich 
and  beautiful,  and  perhaps  not  more  monotonous 
and  uniformly  slow  than  befitted  an  introduction 
to  the  agonj'  in  the  garden.  The  tenor  recitative 
and  aria  :  "  My  heart  is  sore,"  though  very  fairly 
rendered,  and  in  parts  profoundly  sad,  yet  seems 
weak  in  comparison  with  any  of  Beethoven's  in- 
strumental nmsic  as  an  expression  of  such  emo- 
tions and  struggles  of  the  soul.  The  parts  of  the 
prophetess  (soprano  solo)  are  bold  and  command- 
ing ;  the  duet,  too :  I  love  the  Lord,  has  great 
beauty ;  but  in  the  trio :  "  How  blest  are  those," 
&c.,  there  are  passages  of  a  quite  common-place 
and  secular  turn,  and  so  too  in  the  bass  solos, 
(Abishai's  counsel  of  "  vengence,"  as  the  singer 
pronounced  it)  ;  while  the  answering  semi-choruses 
of  the  followers  of  Saul  and  of  David,  though 
full  of  strange,  mystej-ious  harmony  and  startling 
modulations,  not  unlike  the  prison  chorus  in 
"  Fidelio,"  are  too  dramatic  ;  and  the  timid  re- 
sponse of  the  altos :  These  soldiers  come  to  find 
us,  seems  to  lack  all  temper  of  manliness. 

We  are  purposely  singling  out  faults,  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  curiosity  that  such  can  be  found  in  any 
work  of  this  mighty  master.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  we  are  deaf  to  the  many  beauties  and 
traces  of  genius  and  grandeur  in  the  work.  Per- 
haps, too,  had  we  heard  it  with  the  original  sub- 
jects and  words,  as  it  was  given  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  in  the  olden  times  in  Boylston 
Hall,  we  might  have  received  a  deeper  impression 
from  the  whole. 

We  had  not  room  to  notice  last  week  a 
very  valorous  fling  at  us,  from  one  "  L.  B.  B.," 
in  the  Transcript,  who  thinks  it  was  very 
"  bold  "  in  us  to  intimate  that  in  "  much  of  this 
music "  (meaning  particularly,  as  we  went  on 
to  specify,  the  tenor  solos)  "  Beethoven  was  not 
altogether  at  home  in  writing  for  the  voice." 
These  were  our  words.  Our  critic  generalizes 
our  remark,  and  even  makes  us  call  Beethoven's 
choral  productions  common-place,  when  in  the 
preceding  sentences  we  had  excepted  about  every 
chorus,  and  spoken  of  the  "  Hallelujah "  in 
terms  only  short  of  those  due  to  that  of  Han- 
del. By  "  not  at  home "  we  meant  not  fully 
Beethoven,  not  in  his  best  vein ;  and  by  "  common- 
place "  we  meant,  measured  by  the  standard  of 
Beethoven.  And  it  is  well  known,  though  the 
height  of  inspiration  was  more  evenly  sustained 
in  him  probably  than  in  almost  any  composer  that 
has  ever  lived,  yet  that  in  several  instances  he  has 
fallen  below  himself.  Why,  we  have  in  our 
possession  a  hundred  or  two  songs  of  his,  which, 
though  he  wrote  the  Adelaide,  that  immortal  and 
most  perfect  of  all  love  songs,  are  yet  with  a  few 
exceptions  scarcely  ever  sung  or  knn-\\n.  His 
opera  Fidelio  is  great ;  his  two  Masses  of  the  very 
greatest  ever  produced ;  and  yet  those  who  say 
this  understandingly  and,  as  the  Germans  say. 


"  from   own   experience,"   do  not  say  the  same 
thing  of  the  "  Mount  of  Olives." 

The  hot  haste  of  our  rebuker,  who  flew  at  us, 
it  seems,  "  without  proposing  to  argue  the  matter  " 
with  us,  seems  to  us  to  betray  a  business  motive, 
rather  than  an  artistic  zeal  for  Beethoven.  To 
have  it  understood  that  anything  wasnot_/i»\s(-rate 
might  lessen  the  interest  in  the  Society's  perform- 
ances : — was  not  that  it  ?  Now,  we  would  not 
willingly  that  so  excellent  a  society  as  the ''  Handel 
and  Haydn "  should  suffer ;  we  desire  both  for 
our  own  sakes  and  the  cause  of  music  that  it  should 
have  the  fullest  measure  of  support ;  and,  because 
"  Engedi "  suggests  comparisons  with  greater 
works,  that  is  to  us  no  reason  for  not  going  to 
hear  it  and  urging  everybody  else  to  hear  it.  But 
one  thing  we  wish  our  friend  and  all  concerned 
to  understand  : — Our  duty  in  the  premises  is  criti- 
cism (generous,  genial  criticism,  we  mean  it  shall 
be;,  to  subserve  the  ends  of  Art,  and  not  mere 
business  advertisement  and  puff  indiscriminate  of 
artists  and  societies,  to  serve  the  ends  of  persons. 
We  assure  this  valiant  champion  of  "  Engedi "  that 
the  real  admirers  of  Beethoven  discriminate  be- 
tween his  different  works,  even  if  the  champion 
finds  them  all  equally  sublime.  For  ourselves, 
we  have  been  much  interested  in  the  oratorio ;, 
we  see  in  it  many  a  trace  of  the  great  composer's 
genius,  yet  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  think  it  great 
enough  to  rank  among  the  masterpieces  either  of 
Beethoven,  or  of  oratorios  by  the  standard  either 
of  Handel  or  of  Mendelssohn.  And  in  this 
opinion  we  are  by  no  means  alone,  and  therefore 
cannot  claim  the  merit  of  "  boldness "  that  is 
flung  so  tauntingly  into  our  face.  As  we  have 
said  before,  it  is  the  prevailing,  if  not  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  the  German  musicians,  and 
we  doubt  not  if  Mendelssohn  and  Spohr  and 
Moscheles  could  speak  to  us,  they  would  declare 
essentially  the  same.  As  to  Beethoven's  best 
power  not  lying  in  large  vocal  compositions,  let  us 
quote  a  passage  that  has  just  fallen  under  our 
notice.  It  is  from  a  report  in  an  English  paper 
of  a  course  of  lectures  recently  delivered  in  Man- 
chester, by  a  learned  but  by  no  means  paradoxical 
writer,  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Music."  After  tracing 
its  history  down  from  the  Gregorian  times,  through 
Palestrina,  Handel,  &c.,  he  comes  to  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  and  of  the  latter  says : 

In  comparing  his  works  with  those  of  Mozart, 
we  are  compelled  to  award  the  vocal  palm  to  the 
latter ;  for  Beethoven  so  revelled  in  the  resources 
of  the  orchestra,  that  he  had  hardly  restraint 
enough  in  him  to  let  a  solo  voice,  or  even  a  cho- 
rus of  voices,  have  fair  audience.  Hence  a 
marked  characteristic  of  his  works  for  the  orato- 
rio and  the  church  is,  that  the  voice  parts  are 
sometimes  buried,  as  it  were,  under  such  a  weight 
of  instrumental  coloring,  that  we  lose  (to  use  a 
homely  expression)  the  meat,  in  the  excessive 
nature  and  quality  of  the  sauce.  This  Mozart 
never  did.  Of  Beethoven's  two  masses,  the  one 
in  C  is  eminently  beautiful  from  fiist  to  last,  and 
does  not  in  any  instance  lean  to  the  fault  here 
hinted  at;  although  that  objection  may  certainly 
be  urged  against  his  second  (in  D,)  which  was  so 
difficult  as  to  be  very  rarely  performed,  and  his 
oratorio,  "  The  Mount  of  Olives." 

We  have  the  ci  rosity  lo  look  into  V.  Fetis 
Biographie  des  Musiciens  (as  the  work  happens 
to  lie  near  at  hand)  and  see  what  this  eminent 
authority  says  of  the  oratorio.  Here  it  is.  Ailer 
enumerating  with  due  praise  many  of  his  earlier 
works,  he  comes  to  what  he  seems  to  consider  his 
great  period,  when  he  pi'oduced  Fidelio,  the 
Symphonies  Nos.  i,  5,  6,  &c.  &c.,  and  he  adds: 
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"  To  the  same  epoch  belongs  also  the  oratorio 
of  '  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,'  but  a  sort  of 
gene,  which  is  often  felt  in  the  vocal  compositions 
of  Beethoven,  when  he  wanted,  to  employ  the 
scientific  forms,  has  east  over  this  work  a  certain, 
I  know  not  what,  tinge  of  coldness  that  injures  its 
merit,  in  spite  of  the  beautiful  ideas  scattered 
through  it." 

Finally  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  that  we 
are  perhaps  as  great  an  admirer  and  venerator  of 
Beethoven  as  our  anonymous  friend ;  we  have 
even  been  accused  of  enthusiasm  in  that  direction, 
and  should  hardly  dare  to  turn  (we  do  confess) 
to  any  page  of  our  recent  or  past  journalizing 
tor  a  refutation  of  the  charge.  Truly  it  is  a  new 
thing  under  the  sun  that  we  should  "  catch  it "  on 
this  other  side. 

Sixth  Musical  Fund  Concert. — This  ter- 
minated the  subscription  series,  and  was  so  good 
and  so  satisfactory,  to  a  very  large  audience,  that 
we  trust  one  or  more  extra  concerts  will  be  given. 
Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony,  (decidedly  the 
greatest  before  one  has  heard  and  known  the 
Ninth,  with  Chorus)  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
by  any  society  this  winter,  and  we  would  not  for  any 
slight  inconvenience  have  missed  the  hearing  of 
it,  so  soon  after  making  acquaintance  with  the 
Ninth.  And  it  was  well  that  we  went ;  the 
glorious  old  Symphony  did  not  disappoint  us ;  we 
found  its  virtue  potent  yet ;  its  solemn  earnest- 
ness and  dignity  came  upon  us  even  more  im- 
pressively than  ever,  and  in  looking  back  to  our 
recorded  impressions  and  speculations  about  it  of 
an  earlier  date  (see  first  part  of  the  paper,)  we 
were  convinced  that  if  we  did  write  fancifully 
then,  we  were  not  guilty  of  an  extravagant  esti- 
mate of  the  moral  loftiness  and  greatness  of 
meaning  of  the  Seventh  Symphony.  How  could 
Hector  Berlioz,  technically  analyzing  this  work, 
in  one  of  his  early  writings,  perceive  nothing  in 
the  Trio  to  the  Scherzo — that  magnificent  episode 
in  which  the  violins  hold  out  a  trumpet-like  A 
(dominant)  through  the  whole  passage — but  a 
strain  of  rustic  gaiety  !  We  doubt  that  we  have 
been  the  only  listener  who  found  this  one  of 
the  most  sublimely  solemn  strains  occurring  in 
any  instrumental  composition.  Why,  to  us  it  is 
as  if,  in  the  midst  of  the  frolic  Scherzo,  the 
heavens  here  suddenly  opened  all  about  us, 
transfiguring  the  common  things  of  life  into  their 
most  spiritual  and  earnest  meanings  :  — we  would 
fain  write  them  down,  those  tones,  could  they  but 
flow  through  the  pen, — they  are  ringing  through 
us  yet ! 

Of  the  performance  we  can  speak  with  sincere 
praise.  The  newly  re-organized  orchesti'a  proved 
an  efficiency,  in  this,  the  noblest  occupation  for 
an  orchestra,  from  which  we  hope  much  for  fu- 
ture seasons.  The  new  conductor,  having  be- 
come more  used  to  his  position  and  relying,  as  he 
could  not  at  first,  on  the  prompt  co-operation  of 
all  about  him,  is  less  nervous  in  his  motions,  and 
indicates  the  various  tempi,  crescendos,  &c.,  and 
entrances  of  different  instruments,  with  more  of 
that  dignified  composure  which  must  depend  very 
much  upon  his  certainty  that  the  effects  he  indi- 
cates will  duly  follow. 

The  overture  to  "  Don  Juan"  was  very  efiect- 
ively  rendered ;  but  we  did  not  hear  that  to  the 
"  Siege  of  Corinth,"  (by  Rossini,  not,  as  we  care- 
lessly wrote  last  week,  Beethoven; — verily  no 
other  name  comes  natural  to  the  pen  these  last 


weeks !)  which  closed  the  programme.  Miss 
Anna  Stone  sang  Fac  ut  partem,  and  a  large 
and  florid  aria  from  Mozart's  Tito,  with  quintet 
accompaniment,  clarinet  ohligaio,  in  acceptable 
style,  though  her  voice  seemed  to  labor  somewhat, 
as  from  cold  or  fatigue,  betraying  more  hoUow- 
ness  in  the  lower  tones  and  more  hardness  in  the 
upper  than  is  its  wont.  A  glorious  organ  it  is, 
nevertheless,  and  much  good  service  it  has  done 
us,  and  will  do  us,  in  music  of  the  highest  char- 
acter. Sig.  GuiDi  sang  the  Cujus  animam  with 
less  of  that  lacrymose  and  gasping  sotto  voce, 
which  we  remarked  whilome  in  his  operatic  per- 
formances. His  air  from  the  Prophete  we  did 
not  hear.  The  first  violin  Concerto  of  De  Beriot 
was  executed  in  a  very  creditable,  nay  superior 
manner,  by  Master  Groves,  who  for  his  youth 
has  acquired  rare  breadth  and  firmness  of  tone, 
as  well  as  mastery  of  scales  and  passages  and  all 
the  points  of  execution.  Without  revealing  any 
peculiar  genius,  this  specimen  of  his  skill  con- 
tained the  promise  of  an  excellent  musician. 
We  should  have  thought  it  extraordinary  before 
little  JuUien  and  Urso  came. 

The  audience  was  the  largest  of  the  season 
and  all  seemed  richly  satisfied  with  the  evening's 
entertainment. 


GOTTSCHALK. 

The  second  concert  of  the  young  Louisianian 
took  place  on  Thursday.  The  pieces  of  his  own, 
set  down  in  the  programme,  were  Jerusalem,  a 
triumphal  fantasia  for  two  pianos,  (played  with 
Eichard  Hoffmann)  ;  the  Bamboula ;  La  Savanna 
and  le  Bananier  (poetic  caprices),  and  the  "  Car- 
nival of  Venice " ;  besides  which  Gottschalk  was 
to  play  a  portion  of  AVeber's  Concert-stUck.  His 
first  concert  has  filled  the  newspapers  with 
rapturous  eulogium, — all  of  a  piece  with  the 
letters  from  abroad  that  heralded  his  coming.  No 
doubt,  the  furore  was  sincere  ;  but  it  is  not  genius 
in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  not  Art  in  the 
fulfilment  of  its  highest  mission,  that  excites  these 
"frenzies "  in  an  audience.  We  cannot  doubt, 
after  comparing  reports  of  him,  that  Gottschalk  is 
a  wonderfully  skilful,  brilliant  and  in  some  re- 
spects original  performer ;  nor  that  he  has  a 
clever  faculty  of  composing  what  displays  his 
executive  powers  to  best  advantage.  He  may 
have  a  great  deal  more.  We  of  course  cannot 
pronounce  before  we  have  heard  either  him  or 
more  than  one  or  two  of  his  compositions.  But 
we  must  be  pardoned,  if  the  very  excitement  and 
unqualified  newspaper  praise  there  is  about  him, 
prepossesses  us  against  the  hope  of  finding  an 
artist  in  the  highest  sense.  It  is  the  fatality  of 
such  that  newspaperdom  rustles  not  so  readily 
at  their  approach.  Among  the  enthusiastic  re- 
ports of  the  New  York  press,  we  have  found  one 
or  two  more  cautious  exceptions ;  and  we  have 
copied  in  a  foregoing  page  one  criticism,  which 
seems  dictated  by  reason  and  good  sense,  not 
merely  for  what  it  says  of  Gottschalk,  but  for  its 
wholesome  comments  on  the  whole  modern  school 
of  piano-forte  music  at  concerts.  But  it  is  fair  to 
give  the  warmer  ones  a  hearing  likewise  ;  let  the 
Home  Journal  speak : 

"  Mr.  Gottschalk,  the  American  pianist,  made 
his  deftiJi  at  Niblo's  Salooti,  on  Friday,  the  11th 
instant.  We  mention  the  date,  because  we  are 
convinced  that  the  musical  history  of  the  country 
will  i-equire  that  it  should  be  preserved.  To  say 
that  his  success  was  of  the  most  unequivocal  de- 


scription, can  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  no  idea 
of  the  frenzy  of  enthusiam  which  his  perform- 
ance excited.  His  playing  is  precisely  of  the 
kind  which  most  palpably  hits  the  popular  taste. 
His  effects  are  strong  and  powerful.  He  dashes 
at  the  instrument  as  JNIurat  charged  the  enemy, 
and  has  command  of  its  most  latent  possibilities. 
His  playing  has  the  effect  of  an  orchestra,  and 
the  modulation  of  a  single  instrument.  He  is  the 
only  pianist  we  have  yet  heard,  who  can  electrify 
and  inflame  an  assembly.  He  produces  the  same 
sort,  and  the  same  degree  of  effect,  as  that  which 
oratory  sometimes  has,  in  times  of  public  com- 
motion. This  is  not  exaggeration,  as  every 
one  will  bear  witness  who  has  heard  him  perform ; 
but  a  simple  statement  of  facts.  A  sober  judg- 
ment of  his  powers,  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  eminent  pianists,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
give,  since  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  carried 
away  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion.  But 
we  hope  to  hear  him  again,  at  an  early  day,  and 
to  consider  his  performance  more  coolly.  The 
feeling  of  the  audience  was  well  expressed  by  a 
distinguished  lady  wlio  attended  the  cone  ;rt,  who 
remarked,  "  Gottschalk  has  the  dexterity  of  Jaell, 
the  power  of  De  Meyer  and  the  taste  of  Herz." 

But  the  Tribune,  usually  so  sound  and  cautious, 
goes  ahead  of  all  in  the  extravagance  of  its  praise ; 
and  has  a  theory  for  it,  namely,  that  it  is  an  age 
of  progress  and  that  we  must  not  nail  our  notions 
of  perfection  in  piano  music  down  to  Beethoven's 
Sonatas,  and  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  a  young 
man,  a  citizen  of  this  great  "  manifest  destiny  " 
republic,  to  go  beyond  those  "  old  fogies "  who 
are  cried  up  as  "  classical."  That  is  the  drift  of 
it.  And  the  implied  inference  is  that  Beethoven 
was  well  enough  in  his  way,  but  that  Gottschalk 
has  opened  a  new  path,  &c.,  &c.  In  what  ?  So 
far  as  we  are  told,  in  mechanism,  in  writing  music 
for  the  piano,  so  that  with  its  natural  imperfec- 
tions it  may,  by  dint  of  wonderful  execution,  in 
some  manner  represent  the  breadth  of  a  full 
orchestra  and  ring  at  once  through  all  the  com- 
pass of  its  seven  octaves.  Now  Beethoven,  and 
composers  of  creative  genius  write,  secondarily 
for  the  piano,  but  primarily  for  Art,  for  the  ex- 
pression of  musical  ideas  and  inspirations,  born  in 
the  mind  and  not  made  to  order  from  the  fingers. 
In  the  respects,  which  the  Tribune  critic  mainly 
looks  to,  Gottschalk  may  very  naturally  have  got 
beyond  Beethoven,  as  Thalberg  and  Listz  have 
done  ;  but  in  the  respects  which  give  the  Sonatas 
of  Beethoven  their  rank  in  history  and  their 
value  in  the  souls  of  all  true  music-lovers,  and 
which  are  irrespective  of  mere  mechanical  adap- 
tation to  an  exhaustive  employment  of  the  instru- 
ment, it  sounds  a  little  paradoxical  to  hear  it  said 
that  these  sonatas  are  surpassed  by  a  young  man, 
an  American,  chiefly  noted  for  a  brilliant  play 
and  for  the  composition  of  Bananiers  and  Bani- 
boulas.  Genius,  to  be  sure,  is  of  no  country,  is 
the  greatest  of  God's  gifts  to  man,  and  shall  be 
welcome,  more  than  welcome,  whenever,  and 
under  whatever  form  it  shall  approach  ;  but  we 
cannot  accept  it  on  such  showing,  (if  we  have 
ritrhtly  caught  the  spirit  of  the  article  referred 
to"). 

Wishing  to  do  full  justice  in  the  premises  and 
not  ignore  a  "  new  phenomenon,"  we  design  soon 
to  condense  for  our  readers  a  history  of  young 
Gottschalk's  career,  from  the  Courier  ties  Etats 
Unis,  if  we  can  only  find  its  facts  separable  from 
the  superlative  eulogy  that  swells  every  sentence, 
cemparing  his  childhood  to  Mozart's,  his  grace 
and  delicacy  to  Chopin,  his  virtuosity  in  gen- 
eral to  that  of  Listz  and  Thalberg,  &e.  &o. 


The  Opera— Altoni. 

The  great  contralto  brought  her  brief  season  of 
nine  nights  to  a  brilliant  close  last  evening  ;  only 
instead  of  fulfilling  the  promise  of  the  exquisite 
and  (to  a  Boston  audience)  almost  new  Don  Pas- 
quale,  she  appeared  in  the  best  portions  of  two  of 
the  roles  which  she  has  made  peculiarly  her  own, 
namely,  the  last  acts  of  the  Sonnambula  and  the 
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Figlia.  The  three  preceding  performances  devel- 
oped a  versatility  of  talent,  dramatic  as  well  as 
vocal,  which  we  should  juclge  exceeded  even  the 
tradition  that  we  had  of  the  Alboni. 

On  Friday,  of  last  week,  the  "  Daughter  of  the 
Regiment  "  was  presented  with  more  spirit  even 
than  before.  Gentle  Sangiovanni  even  mus- 
tered courage  and  put  some  vitality  into  the 
sweetness  of  his  voice,  while  the  prima  donna 
was  in  admirable  voice  and  absolutely  revelled  in 
the  music  and  the  frolic  of  a  part  which  she  ap- 
pears to  take  to  con  amore. 

How  changed  her  role  on  Monday !  In  Norma 
Alboni  astonished  us.  We  despaired  of  ever 
greatly  enjoying  the  opera  of  Norma  ;  it  always 
has  seemed  sweetish,  monotonous  and  intolerably 
long.  But  this  time  we  can  really  say  that  we 
enjoyed  it.  The  whole  play  seemed  newly  anima- 
ted ;  for  once  we  seemed  to  realize  in  some  degree 
the  tradition  of  Norma,  as  the  classical,  lyric 
drama  par  excellence  of  the  Italian  stage  ;  while 
Ai.BONi  came  out  a  new  development,  quite  be- 
yond the  European  tradition  of  her.  In  no  part 
has  she  looked  so  well ;  her  ponderous  figure  does 
not  necessarily  contradict  the  idea  of  animposimr 
woman,  a  priestess,  a  mother  too,  and  of  a  savage 
northern  race.  Then  she  was  dressed  finely,  and 
for  all  the  world  looked,  as  she  first  appeared  in 
the  back  of  the  stage,  as  did  Tedesco,  in  the  same 
part,  in  the  first  visit  of  the  Havana  troupe.  Her 
action  throughout  was  dignified,  sustained,  appro- 
priate ;  not  so  intense,  and  furiously  vindictive  as 
some  would  have  the  injured  priestess ;  but  with 
more  of  the  human  and  the  motherly  temper  in 
it;  for  indeed  that  buxom  form  and  rosy  face 
and  those  merry,  sensuous  eyes  could  hardly  as- 
sume the  tragic  ;  and  yetshe  did  it  to  such  a  degree 
that  as  a  whole  her  Norma  seemed  consistent  and 
not  out  of  character, — indeed  far  more  in  charac- 
ter than  any  Norma  we  remember  on  our  stage 
(the  Grisi,  &e.,  we  have  never  seen).  And,  we 
would  ask,  was  not  Alboni's  Norma  eminently  in 
unison  with  Bellini's  music  ?  As  to  the  sino-ino-, 
we  must  still  say  that  we  have  heard  the  Casta 
Diva  given  more  to  our  satisfaction  ;  but  taking 
the  music  of  the  part  throughout,  it  was  most  lus- 
ciously, supertly,  exquisitely  rendered.  What 
mattered  the  transposing  of  a  few  high  notes,  or 
the  taking  of  the  second  voice  in  the  duet  with 
Adalgisa  ?  Running  mostly  in  thirds,  the  second 
there  is  quite  as  interesting  as  the  first,  and  it  was 
the  large,  voluptuous,  impassioned  low  tones 
throughout  that  lent  such  nobility  and  richness  to 
Alboni's  Norma.  In  the  trio,  where  she  denounces 
Pollio,  her  tones,  her  action  were  alike  thrillingly 
dramatic,  and  there  was  consummate  representa- 
tion of  pathos  in  the  tragic  final  scene.  Her 
voice  verily  may  be  said  "  to  have  a  tear  in  it." 

Mme.  SiEDENBUEG  agreeably  disappointed  us 
by  making  a  very  respectable  Adalgisa.  She 
sang  the  music  sweetly  and  truly,  and  her  soprano 
told  both  clearly  and  expressively  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  duet.  Vibtti  and  Coletti  did  the 
parts  of  Pollio  and  Oroveso  fairly ;  while  orches- 
tra and  chorus  were  in  better  trim  than  usual. 

Wednesday.  Alboni  did  not  seem  to  enter  into 
the  arch  part  of  Rosina  with  much  interest.  We 
are  told  she  was  unwell.  But  the  lu.xurious  mel- 
ody of  11  Barbiere  (all  in  Rossini's  happier  and 
most  inventive  vein,  and  taking  after  Mozart  not 
a  little, — all  such  a  feast  to  the  oar,  even  if  you 
listen  only  to  the  orchestra),  could  not  suffer  in 
the  voice  and  execution  of  the  world's  great  Con- 
tralto. In  all  those  charming  concerted  pieces, 
the  rich  melody  of  her  tones  flowed  quietly  in, 
enriching,  fertilizing  all.  The  Variations,  by 
Hummel,  which  she  introduced  in  the  music  les- 


son, were  the  very  perfection  of  all  ease  and 
grace  as  sensuous  melody.  The  Zitti,  zitti  trio 
was  a  daintier  bit  than  ever, — faintly  approached 
(the  music)  by  that  little  imitation  in  Donizetti's 
La  Figlia.  Coletti  made  not  more  than  a  fair 
Figaro;  the  same  of  Bakili's  Don  Basilio. 
Sangiovanni's  sweet  tenor  ran  very  smoothly 
through  the  warm  and  florid  melody  of  his  part, 
and  we  must  confess  to  more  pleasure  in  his  sing- 
ing than  he  commonly  has  credit  for,  although  he 
lacks  stage  qualities.  The  life  and  spirit  of  the 
piece  were  in  Rovere's  Dr.  Bartolo,  which  was 
decidedly  clever  in  the  parlando  and  the  acting, 
and  perhaps  not  more  overdone  than  the  nature 
of  the  piece  (all  a  humorous  extravaganza)  jus- 
tifies. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Local. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  give  the  last  of 
their  Six  regular  Oratorio  performances  to-raoirow  even- 
ing. Tlie  first  part  will  consist  of  selections  from  Han- 
del's "  Messiah,"  the  second  of  Beethoven's  "  Engedi." 
It  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  judge  the  latter  by 
the  highest  standard;  we  should  be  glad  to  find  that  we 
have  underrated  it. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  The  Seventh 
Chamber  Concert,  first  announced  for  last  Thursday,  is 
postponed  until  two  weeks  from  that  time. — Mr.  Dkesel's 
last  Soiree,  too,  is  postponed  until  the  evening  before 
that  (Wednesday,  March  2d,)  when  he  will  be  assisted 
by  the  artist-like  pianist,  Mr.  Scharfenberg,  from 
New  York,  as  well  as  by  Alfred  Jaell.  Among  other 
novelties,  the  three  will  play  a  Concerto  by  Bach,  for 
three  pianos. — As  these  two  concerts  are  to  come  upon 
successive  evenings,  we  cannot  help  indulging  and 
uttering  the  hope  that  Mr.  Scharfenberg's  rare  visit  may 
be  made  available  to  the  Quintette  Club  concert  like- 
wise. 

The  Musical  Education  Society,  it  is  said,  are  to 
have  the  opening  of  the  new  hall,  corner  of  Dover  Street, 
when  they  will  perform  selections  from  "  Joshua,"  "  Jep- 
tha,"  and  "  St.  Paul." 

Music  in  the  Suburbs. — At  South  Boston,  the 
"  Union  Musical  Institute  "  gave  the  second  of  a  series  of 
concerts  at  Lyceum  Hall  on  the  10th,  assisted  by  t!:e 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  Mr.  Perabeau,  and  others. 
Conductor,  Mr.  T.  Stover.  There  were  choruses  from 
Eossini,  Pergolese,  Haydn  and  Mozart;  songs  and  duets, 
from  Handel,  Eossini,  Bellini,  &c.,  (including  "  With 
verdure  clad,"  by  Miss  Leach,  and  "  0  lovely  Peace," 
by  Miss  Leach  and  Miss  Henderson);  a  violin  duet  by 
amateurs ;  piano-forte  pieces  by  Mr.  and  Master  Pera- 
beau; Overtures,  arrangements,  &c.,  by  the  Quintette 
Club;  —  on  the  whole  a  richly  multifarious  feast  for 
those  who  live  so  far  from  our  central  halls  of  music. 

In  Eoxbury,  a  concert  was  given  a  few  nights  since 
by  the  "  Beethoven  Society,"  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
L.  H.  Southard,  whose  name  is  guaranty  that  the 
attention  of  the  society  will  be  turned  to  good  and  solid 
music. 

New  York. 

The'  Opera  of  Mme.  Sontag  is  now  entering  its  sixth 
week,  and  its  attractiveness  seems  undiminished.  Says 
the  Home  Jourrtal; 

Mr.  Eckert  has  changed  the  opera  as  often  as  once  a 
week,  and  thus  kept  the  public  on  the  qui  vive^  and  the 
treasury  running  over.  Tlie  comic  operas,  however,  are 
hardly  as  well  attended  as  the  serious.  People  seem  to 
delight  more  in  the  harrowing  than  the  jocular,  and  the 
humors  of  "  Don  Pasquale"  excite  less  enthusiasm  than 
the  sorrows  of  Amina;  yet  Don  Pasquale  was  admirably 
performed,  and  afforded  our  particular  selves  an  evening 
of  the  rarest  enjoyment.  Never  have  we  seen  upon  the 
stage  a  more  beautiful  object  than  Madame  Sontag,  as 
she  appeared  in  the  third  act  of  Don  Pasquale.  She 
looked  a  personified  eai-ly  day  in  Sepfembtr — say  the 
tenth — when  the  summer  has  lost  a  little  of  its  glare, 
but  nothing  of  its  beauty,  and  the  autumn  is  in  the  full- 
ness of  its  glory  and  abundance,  without  a  leaf  yet 
withered. 

It  is  said  that  Sontag  will  give  Don  Giovanni,  UElisire, 
Linda  and  Martha;  also  that  she  contemplates'  Ber 
Freyschiitz  and  the  "Marriage  of  Figaro"  in  German. 
Boi-das,  the  admired  tenor  from  the  New  Orleans  opera, 
with  Genibrel,  the  basso,  are  to  join  her  iu  her  Castle 
Garden  summer  operas. 


Father  Heinrich.  This  enthusiastic  veteran  is  to 
have  a  concert,  for  the  production  of  a  number  of  those 
strange  and  elaborate  works  of  his.  "  He  h.as  gone  on 
in  his  solitary  attic,  composing  oratorios,  operas,  sym- 
phonies and  songs, — merely  composing,  not  publishing 
them, — till  he  has  accumulated  several  large  chests  full 
of  original  musical  compositions — his  only  wealth." 
May  the  devoted  old  servant  of  St.  Cecilia  be  cheered 
by  a  full  house,  and  may  some  of  that  inspi  a  ion  which 
has  sustained  bis  long  labors  appear  in  his  works  and  be 
felt  by  his  audience. 

England. 

LONDON.  At  the  Second  Concert  of  the  Harmonic 
Union,  (Jan.  20th,)  were  performed  Beethoven's  "Euins 
of  Athens,"  Mendelssohn's  "  Walpurgis  Night,"  and 
various  vocal  and  instrumental  solos,  the  whole  preceded 
by  the  "  Dead  March  in  Saul,"  in  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  well-known  trumpet-player,  Mr.  T.  Harper,  who 
had  expired  very  suddenly  that  morning.  Our  own 
young  townsman,  Mr.  William  Mason,  too,  made  his 
debut  before  an  English  audience  at  tliat  concert.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  compare  some  of  the  notices  which 
appeared  the  next  morning  in  the  London  papers.  The 
Daily  News  says ; 

"  He  played  Weber's  well-known  Concert  Sttick  with  great 
judgment,  expression,  and  brilliancy." 

The  Times  says: 

'*  Mt.  William  Mason  was  somewhat  foolishly,  we  think, 
announred  as  *  the  first  American  pianist  who  had  ever  per- 
formed before  an  English  audience,' — as  if  the  bare  fact  of 
nationality,  independent  of  actual  merit,  was  a  matter  of  any 
importance.  Happily  Mr.  Mason  posses-'^es  talent ;  and,  though 
very  young,  already  e.xhibits  promise  of  excellence.  He  played 
the  pianoforte  part  in  Weber's  Concert  Stuck  with  a  great  deal 
of  spirit ;  so  well,  indeed,  that  we  are  confident  he  will  play  it 
still  better  when  he  ha.s  acquired  a  more  perfect  command  of 
the  instrument.  It  is  in  mechanism  that  Mr.  Mason  is  defi- 
cient. This  deficiency  makes  him  nervous  and  uncertain, 
imparts  unsteadiness  to  his  accentuation,  and  robs  his  passages 
of  clearness.  He  has,  nevertheless,  a  light  and  elastic  touch, 
and  CTidently  understands  his  author.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  performance  Mr.  Mason  was  generously  applauded  by  the 
audience;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  indulgent  a  reception 
will  spur  him  on  to  increased  exertion." 

The  Chronicle  savs: 

"  A  pianist  from  New  York,  Mr.  William  Mason,  who  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  London,  selected  somewhat  boldly 
for  his  debut  the  single  concerto  of  Weber.  His  performance 
was  smoothly  correct,  but  tame  and  uniform.  Uis  touch  ia 
light,  rapid,  and  distinct,  but  it  wants  delicacy  of  expression, 
and  there  is  also  a  lack  of  color  and  verve  about  his  playing. 
Mr.  Mason  is,  no  doubt,  an  able  and  accomplished  pianist; 
but  more  than  that  is  demanded  of  those  who  would  now-a- 
days  take  the  place  to  which  he  aspires  in  his  art." 

The  Athenteum  says : 

"  The  last  part  introduced  us  to  a  young  American  pianist, 
Mr.  W.  Mason,  (the  son,  we  are  told,  of  the  Professor  of 
Psalmody,)  wlio  played  Weber's  Concert  Stuck  with  neatne  a 
and  spirit." 

Miscellaneous. 

Mme.  Jenny  Lind  Goldsohmidt  has  just  presented  a 
considerable  sum  in  money,  clothes,  bedding,  and  provi- 
sions, to  two  charitable  institutions  recently  established 
at  Stockholm — the  hospital  of  St  Magdalene  and  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Deaconesses.  The  celebrated  cantatrice, 
who  is  at  present  residing  at  Dresden,  h.as  promised  to 
visit  Stockholm  in  the  holy  week,  to  take  part  in  two 
religious  concerts,  which  are  to  be  given  in  the  cathedral, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  In  these  concerts  Mendels- 
sohn's oratorio-of  St.  Paul,"  and  Handel's  oratorio  of 
"  Messiah,"  with  the  instrumentation  of  Mozart,  are  to  be 
performed.  They  have  never  yet  been  executed  in  pub- 
lic at  Stockholm. 

Mile.  Cazzaniga  the  (Marchesa  Malaspina)  is  said  to 
be  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  female  singer  in 
Italy.  She  is  shortly  to  appear  in  London.  She  has  just 
had  great  success  in  a  new  opera  by  Mazzucato,  played 
at  Milan,  called  "  Luigi  V."  The  opera  is  said  to  be 
more  of  the  German  than  the  Italian  school,  and  likely 
to  become  very  popular. 

M.  AuBER  has  been  made  director  of  the  Imperial 
music  and  maitre  de  chapelle  at  the  Tuilleries,— places 
held  under  the  great  Napoleon  by  Leseueur  and  Paer. 
lie  was  to  direct  at  Notre  Dame  on  Sunday  an  orchestra 
of  500  instruments. 

It  is  reported  that  the  two  London  opera  houses  will 
efTect  an  amalgamation  at  the  coming  season,  and  only 
one  of  them  be  opened. 

Verdi's  "  Luisa  Miller,"  after  being  pliiyed  for  some 
time  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation  for  the  Imperial  Theatre  in  a  French  version. 
Bosio  was  to  sing  in  it  (at  the  Italiens)  on  the  19th  ult. 

Mario,  the  tenor  singer,  in  leaping  out  of  the  window 
in  tlie  massacre  scene  of  the  "  Huguenots,"  at  St.  Petei-s- 
burg,  lately,  fell  and  sprained  his  ankle  dreadfully.  He 
was  suffering  severely  at  the  last  accounts. 

Mile.  Wagner,  the  German  vocalist,  announces  her 
determination  not  to  come  to  London  next  season,  having 
a  dread  of  the  Court  of  Cliancery. 

Mr.  Sims  Eeeves,  it  is  said,  will  shortly  come  to 
America,  to  assist  Madame  Sontag  in  Opera. 
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Seveaith  Sia^jscriptiosi  Concert 

OF  THE 

GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 

TO  TAKE  PLACE 

ON  SATURDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  19,  1S53, 

AT   THE   BOSTON    MUSIC   HALL, 

ASSISTED  BY  , 

Mile.  CAROLINE  LEHMAIfflff, 
CA]>IIl4]:iA  I7RSO  and  AliFRED  JAEIili. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part   I. 

1.  Grand  Overture,  "  Meeresstille  und  glUckliche  Fahrt," 

(Calm  Sea  and  Happy  Voyage,) Mendelssolin. 

2.  All  Mon  Tils,  "  Prophete," Meyerbeer. 

Suog  by  Mile.  Lehmann. 

3.  Grand  Concerto,  Symphony  No.  3,  in  E  flat,  Op.  45, 

For  Piano,  -with  Eull  Orchestra, Littolf. 

I.  Maestoso. 
u.  Presto, 
in.  Andante. 
IV.  Allegro  Vivace. 
Performed  by  Alpeed  Jaell. 
Part    II. 

4.  Overture,  "Die  "Waldnymphe,"  (Forest  Nymph,) 

first  time, \V.  S.  Bennett. 

5.  Grand  Aria  from  "  Fidelio," Beethoven. 

Sung  by  Mile.  Lehmann. 

6.  Scherzo,  from  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Mendelssohn. 

7.  Fantasia  and  Variations  for  Violin,  "  The  Daughter 

of  the  Kegiment," Alard. 

Performed  by  Camilla  TTeso. 

8.  The  Last  Kose  of  Summer, Moore. 

Sung  by  MUe.  Lehmann. 

9.  Overture,  "  Das  Nachtlager,"  (Night  Camp  in  Gra- 

nada,) by  request, Kreutzer. 

Single  Tickets,  50  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores 
and  Hotels,  also  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  Concert. 
Doors  open  at  6 ;  Concert  commences  at  7K  o'clock. 

linnkl  null  %k\]h  $mt\\], 

LAST  CONCERT  OF  THE  SERIES. 

BEETHOVEN'S  OllATORIO  OF 

OR— DAVID    IN    THE   WILDERNESS, 

"With  Selections  from 

"THE    MESSIAH," 

"Will  be  performed   by  the 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY, 
On  Sunday  Evening,  Eebruary  20,  1853, 

AT  THE 

BOSTO:^  MUSIC  HALL, 

ASSISTED  BY 

Miss   ANNA   STONE,    Mrs.   EMMA   A.  VTENTWORTH,  Mr. 

S.  B.   BALL,  Mr.  B.  F.  BAKEU, 

and  the 

GERMAKIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY. 

Conductor, Mr.  CARL  BERGMANN. 

Organist  and  Pianist, Mr.  F.  F.  MULLER. 

Doors  open  at  6 ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 

Tickets  at  50  cents  each,  maybe  obtained  at  the  Music  Stores 
of  Messrs.  Wade,  Ditson  and  Reed  ;  at  the  Revere,  Tremont, 
and  United  States  Hotels,  and  at  the  two  offices  of  the  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  performance. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  one  friend. 

J.  L.  FAIRBANKS,  Secretary. 

SIG3VOR  G.  C.  GXIIDI  respectfully  informs  his  former 
pupils  and  the  public,  that  he  has  resumed  his  instructions 
in  SINGING,  after  the  Italian  school,  with  the  intention  to 
settle  permanently  in  Boston.  In  order  to  accommodate  those 
Vfho  may  not  wish  to  take  private  instruction,  he  will  open 
classes  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  moderate  terms.  None 
but  good  voices  will  be  admitted.  Terms  liberal  for  persons 
intending  to  study  for  professional  purposes. 
-  Sig.  G.  can  be  consulted  free  upon  any  musical  subject, 
daily,  from  12  to  2,  at  Mr.  Hews's  Piano  Manufactory,  No.  365 
Washington  street,  where  terms  and  time  for  classes  may  be 
known. 

Orders  or  notes  for  Sig  G.  may  be  addressed  to  Lim  at  G.  P. 
Keed  &  Co.'s  Music  Store,  17  Tremont  Row,  and  at  Oliver 
Ditson's,  115  Washington  street.  Feb.  5. 

ASOPRAWO  VOICE  is  wanted  for  a  Quartet  Choir 
in  one  of  the  Churche.^  in  this  city.    Ont-  familiar  with  the 
English  Church  Service  will  be  preferred.    Application  may  be 
made  at  the  Office  of  the  Journal  of  Music, 
Jan.  29. 

0  TVER   DITSON, 

Music  Dealer,  115  AVasHiiiigtoii  St.,  Boston, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphines, 
and  Reed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 


NEW  YORK  NORMAL  IViUSlCAL  INSTITUTE. 

flpHE  SUBSCRIBERS  have  made  arrangements  to  commence 
-■-  in  New  York  city  an  institution  under  the  above  name, 
the  object  of  which  shall  he  to  afford  thorough  mu.^ical  instruc- 
tion, and  especially  to  qualify  teachers  of  mut^ic.  The  first 
term  will  commence  on  MONDAY,  APRIL  25th,  and  contiuue 
three  months,  duiiug  which  time  it  is  expected  thnt  the  entire 
attention  of  members  of  the  class  will  be  given  to  the  subject. 
Daily  lectures  and  private  instructions  will  be  given  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  sacred  and  secular  music.  Circulars 
containing  further  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  application, 
personally  or  by  letter  (post-paid)  to  Mason  &  Law,  23  Park 
How,  opposite  the  Astor  House,  New  York. 

LOWELL  MASON. 

GEORGE  F    ROOT. 
Jan.  22.    3b  WM.  B.  BRADBURY. 

BimtoH's  SllnstrntA  (Dprra  fmb^ 

Already  issued,  to  which  otiier  Operas  will  be  added  as  soon  as 
published. 

Masaniello, With  11  pieces  of  music. 

Norma, ." With  11  pieces. 

Il  Barbieke  di  giviGLiA, With  11  pieccs. 

Le  Prophete, With    9  pieces. 

La  Cenerentol.a, With  10  pieces. 

Otello, Wirh    8  pieces. 

Don  Pasquale, With    6  pieces. 

LiNPA  DI  Chamounix, AVith  10  pieces. 

Lucia  di  Lammermuir, With  11  pieces. 

Don  Giovanki, With    9  pieces. 

Der  Freischutz, With  10  pieces. 

La  Favorita, With    8  pieces. 

Medea, With  10  pieces. 

Semiramide, W^ith    9  pieces. 

XucREZiA  Borgia, AVith   9  pieces. 

Les  Huguenots, AVith  10  pieces. 

La  Sonnahbula, AVith  10  pieces. 

La  FiGLtA  DEL  Reggimekto, AVith  10  pieces. 

L'Elisire  D'Amore, AA'ith  10  pieces 

Ernani, AA'ith  10  pieces. 

Il  Prodigo, With  10  pieces. 

GusTAVUS  in AVith    5  pieces 

Fra  Diavolo, AVith    8  pieces. 

AwaiE, AVith  11  pieces. 

Romeo  and  Juliet, AVith    9  pieces. 

Roberto  il  Diavolo, With  10  pieces. 

0!7^"  Davidson's  Illustrated  Oratorios"  are  also  published 

on  the  same  plan  as  the  Operas,  in  a  cheap  but  elegant  form. 

Handel's  Messiah,  in  a  form  at  once  portable,  readable,  and 

suitable  for  the  music-stand,  in  vocal  score,  arranged  by  Dr. 

Clark.    4to.  228  pages,  price  .'}pl,75. 

Handel's  Samson,  iu  same  style,  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Clark. 

188  pages.  Price  ^1,50. 
MozAitT's  Marriage  of  Figaro,  entire,  including  the  Recita- 
tive, with  the  original  Italian  Libretto,  and  an  English 
translation,  by  George  Soane.  4to.  185  pages,  only  .'ip2,00. 
English  price  fi?2,50. 
Daviuson's  Sixpenny  Elementary  Instruction  Books,  con- 
tain Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music,  a  A'^ocabulary  of  Musical 
Terms,  and  the  Art  of  Singing. 

DAVID  DAVIDSON,  Publisher  and  Agent, 

1U9  Nassau  Street^  Neto  York. 
G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Boston  :— Lee  &  Walker,  Philadelphia  :— 
Taylor  &  Maury,  AVashiogton :  Nash  &  AVoodhouse,  Richmond. 
iilO  3m 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

mPOETEK  ASD   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremout  Il&ovi',  Boston. 

%*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIAN©   FORTE    MAMUFACTUKEK, 

379  Wasliingtoii    Street,   Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

BBETHOVEWS  ORATORIO  OP  ENGEJM,  or 
David  in  the  Wilderness,  known  as  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  Is  this  day  published  in  a  neat,  convenient  form  for  the 
singer  or  concert-goer  by 

Geo.  P.  Reed  &■  Co.,  PuMisIlers, 
Jan.  8.  17  Tremont  Kow,  Boston. 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 
AYDN'S    THIRD    MASS   in   D.     Uniform  with 
'  Ditson's  Edition  of  Mozart's,  Haydn's  and  Beethoven's 
Price  62  cents. 

Oliver  EJitsom,  115  Washington  St. 


H 

Masses. 
U9 


RIMBAUI.T'.S!   HAKB  BOOK  for  tUe  PIAWO 
PORTE.    The  above  irork,  one  of  the  best  low  priced 
Instruction  Books  for  the  Piano,  has  just  been  published.    It 
is  a  popular  Manual  in  England,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  attain 
an  equal  popularity  here.    Price  50  cents 
ii9  Oliver  IDitsou,  115  Washington  St. 

WE"W   BltlSIC    B©©K. 

THE  PIANO  FORTE  :  A  complete  and  thorough 
In.struction  Book,  selected,  compiled,  and  arranged  prin- 
cipally from  the  works  of  Huuten,  Eertini,  Czerny,  Herz,  &c., 
to  which  is  added  a  Collection  of  about  fifty  popular  Airs, 
Waltzes,  Polkas,  Quick-Steps,  Marches,  &c.,  mth  and  without 
variations,  properly  arranged  and  fingered.  By  Manuel 
Fenollosa,  Professor  of  Music.  152  pages  ;  an  elegant  work. 
Price  $1  60.  J.  P.  JEWETT  &  CO. 

iil3    8m.  17  &  19  CoENHttL. 


HETyS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  M.WUFACTUKliR  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
mtmial.-^  from  disringuished  Mu.'=i(al  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiftrity,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  UEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANXJPACTURER   AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

Ko.  344  WasSliiagton  .street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  (^-  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACH  ESe     OF     MUSIC, 


Oct.  18. 


ii65  Wasliingtou  Street,  Boston. 


8m 


AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

TEACHEKS    OF    MUSIC, 

17  Fraulflin  Place,  Boston. 

octao  tf 

(jei'inaisia.  Ses'em&de  Baud. 

THE  SEllVICES  Uf  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader, 
iilltf  36i  Tremont  Street. 

T.    BRICHER, 

®irgai4gt    snSi    ©onluclsii   ef   IWasic 

At  tile  Bo\Tdoin  Square  ClinrcH. 
Office  under  the  Church.  . . .  Entrance  on  Chardok  St. 
Jan.  22.    3m. 

J.  W.   TAVERNER, 

giiiiisii2i  il  i^&iiMiii, 

AT   HIS   KKSIDEKCE, 
No.  30  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Cv^Circulars  may  be  had  at  the  Bookstores. 
Jan.  22. 

J.    C.    WOODMAN, 

ORGiKJST  AND  CONDUCTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT  CENTRAL  CHDRCH, 

'fenrjiEr  nf  liiiging,  l^hmm  /nrtf,  h,, 

No.  36  Warren  Street,  Boston. 
iil3    8m'. 

H.   S.   CUTLER, 

Oi'gaiiiist  at  tSie  CliBircli  ®i"  tBic  Advent. 

ADBliBSS  — (Care  of  A.  N.  Johnson,)  No.  90  Tremont 
Street,  Boston.  22  tf 

F.  F.  MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  Oi?  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Ohureli;  ORGANIST  ot  the  Handel  aud  iluydn  Society  j 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  liducatiou  Society,  iitc.  &c.  &c. 

Inquire  of   Messrs.  Reed   &  Co.,   No.   17   Tremont    Row, 
Boston.  ii7  tf 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR    OP'    MUSIC. 

ROOMS,  No.  1  Bulflnch,  comer  of  Court  Street.    Hours, 
from  8  to  10.    Letters  may  be  addi'essed  to  his  rooms,  or 
at  the  Kevere  House.  25  tf 

GEORGE  F.  WILLEY, 
TEACHER   OF   MUSIC. 

0:^  Private  Tuition  in  the  principles  of  Music  and  the  Cul- 
tivation of  the  Voice. 

MUSIC  KOOM,  THE  Lecture  Eoom  of  Kirk  Street  Church, 
EESIDBNCE,  34  Franklin  Squ.vre,  Suffolk  Street, 
feb.5.  LOWELL,     MASS. 

A.  W.  FRENZEL, 
PROFESSOR   OF   MUSIC, 


feb.5. 


4:  Fime  Street,  Boston. 


KATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 


For  half  a  square, 


I  lines.)  or  less,  first  insertion,     .  '  .  ®0.50 
"  each  additional  inser.     .25 


For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 100 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .    .      .50 

On  adrerfcisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  tiventyper  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 

(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance  ;  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 

TERMS TWO   DOLLARS  PEE  ANNUM,    (IN  ADVANCE.) 

City  Subscribers  ctin  be  served  at  their  houses  by  the 
further  payment  oi  fifty  cents  per  annum. 

U^^For  Mates  of  Adverilslng^  see  last  page. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance,  for  any  distance  within 
the  State,  tidrteen  cents  a  year;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty- 
six  cents.  To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these 
rates. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT, EDITOR  AND  PEOPEIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCPI,  PRINTER. 
ir?- OFFICE,    Wo.    ai    SclSLOoI    street,    Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  Sclwol  St. 
By  REDDING  &  CO.,  8  Slate  St. 
"    GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Sow. 
"    A.  51.  LELAND,  Providence,  R.  I. 
"    DEXTER  &  BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
'  "    SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  483  Broailway,  N  Y. 
"    MASON  &  LA^V,  23  Parle  Row,  New    Yorlc. 
"    G.  ANDRE,  229   Clieslnul  St.,  P/iitadelplda. 
"    F.  D.  BENTEEN,  Baltimore. 
"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,  Cincinnati,   O. 
"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  0. 

Persons  witling  to  become  Agents  for  procuring  subscribers, 
especialttj  Music-Dealers  and  Teacfiers,  are  invited  to  correspond 
wil/i  t/te  Editor,  ns  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  liberal  commissions  allowed. 

\Cr^ Back  numbers  can  be  furnislied  from  tlie  commencement. 
Price  of  tim  First  volume,  One  Dollar. 

[From  Hogarth's  Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama.] 

French  Opera  Composers. 

II.    CHERUBINI. 

Clierubini,  thougli  an  Italian,  belongs  to  the 
annals  of  French  music.  He  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1760.  After  having  acquired  consider- 
able reputation  by  his  dramatic  works  in  his  own 
country,  he  settled  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1 786,  at 
the  age  of  si.x-and-twenty :  and  that  city,  not- 
withstanding a  few  short  visits  to  Italy,  Germany 
and  England,  has  been,  ever  since,  his  permanent 
residence.  His  first  French  opera  was  Demo- 
phoon,  produced  at  the  theatre  of  the  grand 
opera  (or  Academic  Royale  de  Musique)  in  1788. 
The  principal  operas  which  he  has  since  produced 
are  Lodoiska,  Elisa,  MetUe,  L'Hotellerie  Portu- 
gaise,  Les  Deux  Journdes,  Anacre'on,  Faniska, 
and  Les  Abencerages,  the  last  of  which  appeared 
in  1813.  The  success  of  these  operas,  which 
combine  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  Italian  melody 
with  the  strength  and  richness  of  German  instru- 
mentation, contributed  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  French  national  taste ;  and  several 
of  them  have  obtained  permanent  possession  of 
the  stage  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  In  Eno-- 
land  the  admirable  overtures  to  Anacrtion,  Les 
Deux  Journees,  L' Hotellcrie  Portugaise,  and  Les 
Abencerages,  are  in  constant  use  at  concerts, 
and  known  to  every  amateur  of  instrumental 
music. 


Notwithstanding,  however,  the  excellence  of 
Clierubini's  dramatic  works,  it  is  in  his  sacred 
music  that  the  greatiiess  of  his  genius  is  most 
fully  displayed.  His  numerous  masses,  motets, 
and  other  compositions  for  the  church,  entitle  him 
to  a  place  among  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  com- 
posers. 

Cherubini's  intellectual  powers,  and  the  dignity 
of  his  character,  have  contributed,  as  well  as  the 
excellence  of  his  works,  to  the  influence  which 
he  has  long  enjoyed  in  the  French  musical  world  ; 
an  influence  of  which  the  persevering  malevo- 
lence of  Bonaparte  was  unable  to  deprive  him. 
Bonaparte  had  some  love  for  the  arts,  and  affected 
more.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  and  even 
after  he  had  achieved  the  rank  of  chief  consul,  he 
admitted  several  distinguished  artists,  and  Clieru- 
bini among  others,  to  a  good  deal  of  familiarity 
with  him.  One  evening,  during  the  performance 
of  one  of  Cherub  ni's  operas,  Bonaparte,  who 
was  in  the  same  box  with  the  composer,  said  to 
him,  "  My  dear  Cherubini,  you  are  certainly  an 
excellent  musician,  but  really  your  music  is  so 
noisy  and  comphcated  that  I  can  make  nothing 
of  it." — '•  My  dear  General,"  answered  the  com- 
poser, "  you  are  certainly  an  excellent  soldier, 
but,  in  regard  to  music,  you  must  excuse  me  if  I 
don't  think  it  necessary  to  adapt  my  compositions 
to  your  comprehension."  Bonaparte,  with  the 
vindictive  littleness  which  formed  a  part  of  his 
character,  never  forgave  this  spirited  reply,  and 
during  his  whole  reign  withheld  his  favor  from 
the  ofi'ending  musician.  Many  years  afterwards, 
on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  post  of  maestro  di 
capella  to  the  emperor.  Napoleon  intimated  to 
Mehul  his  intention  of  bestowing  the  office  upon 
him.  Mehul,  between  whom  and  Cherubini  there 
subsisted  a  warm  friendship,  respectfully  intima- 
ted his  wish  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  share  the 
oflice  with  his  distinguished  brother  composer. 
Napoleon,  instead  of  appreciating  the  generous 
feeling  which  prompted  this  wish,  took  great  of- 
fence at  it ;  and  saying  haughtily,  "  I  want  a 
maestro  di  capella  who  will  make  music,  and  not 
noise,"  instantly  appointed  M.  Le  Sueur  to  the 
office. 

Cherubini  has  been  for  many  years  director  of 
the  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  an  institution  which 
owes  mainly  to  his  exertions  its  greatness  and  effi- 
ciency. At  the  age  of  seventy-eight  he  is  still  active 
and  vigorous,  performing  his  duties  with  zeal  and 
assiduity,  and  taking  an  undiminished  interest  in 
everything  that  relates  to  the  progress  of  his  art. 
He  has  recently  published  an  elaborate  treatise 
on  harmony  and  composition,  a  work  of  infinite 
value  to  the  musical  stud^t. 

[The  above  was  written  in  1S3S,  some  years  before 
Cherubini's  death.  To  make  the  Memoir  more  complete, 
we  talce  the  following  from  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Paris,"  which  appeared  some  time  since  in  the 
Musical  World  and  Times.] 

Cherubini's  poverty  in  Paris  and  the  Conserva- 
tory was  as  proverbial  as  that  of  the  Grecian 
Aristldes.     About  1816  or  1817,  after  his  return 


from  London,  where  he  had  been  called  in  1815, 
he  found  himself  greatly  injured  by  the  political 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  French 
Government,  and  he  retired  from  his  employment 
in  disgust.  After  a  while  it  was  acknowledged 
that  the  Government  had  dealt  wrongly  with  him, 
and  to  make  amends,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Composition  in  the  Conservatory,  and  Chapel 
Master  to  the  King,  or  rather,  to  use  the  term  of 
the  time.  Director  to  the  King's  Music  Chapel. 
But  learning  that,  before  he  could  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  latter  office,  his  friend  Le  Sueur 
would  have  to  be  discharged  from  the  directorship 
of  the  Music  Chapel,  in  which  he  had  been 
maintained  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  Cher- 
ubini (who  at  that  time  was  miserably  poor)  un- 
hesitatingly and  peremptorily  declined  the  office, 
which,  he  said,  was  so  satisfactorily  filled  by  his 
friend.  All  possible  means  were  used  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  take  the  position,  but  he  was  un- 
shaken in  his  resolution.  At  length  it  was  de- 
cided that  both  Le  Sueur  and  Cherubini  should 
share  the  charge  of  the  King's  music ;  and,  on 
such  terms,  Cherubini  accepted  the  office ;  and 
both  these  most  honorable  artists  continued  in 
this  employment  till  1830,  at  which  time,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  art,  the  King's  Chapel  fell 
with  the  dynasty,  and  has  never  been,  and,  per- 
haps, never  will  be  restored. 

Cherubini,  though  warm-hearted,  was  of  a  se- 
rious and  stern  disposition.  He  was  never  found 
laughing  or  even  smiling  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  pupils.  He  was  always  in  earnest,  and  had 
no  time  for  frivolity.  He  inflexibly  insisted  upon 
the  observation  of  the  regulations  of  "  his  house," 
as  he  called  the  Conservatory.  Every  professor, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  his  cfass,  was  obliged 
to  sign  a  book,  called  "  le  registre  de  presence," 
in  order  to  show  that  the  members  of  his  class 
were  all  present  and  taught  by  him.  Cherubini 
never  failed  to  examine  daily  the  register,  that  he 
mig-.t  know  whether  every  one's  task  had  been 
fulfilled.  But  he  required  no  more  from  others 
than  he  performed  himself;  he  attended  to  all  the 
duties  of  his  station  with  exemplary  exactness 
and  promptitude.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  regularly  sat  at  his  bureau,  either  writing  or 
answering  letters,  sending  orders  to  the  classes,  or 
hearing  the  professors  and  pupils,  or  any  other 
person,  who  might  occasionally  call  upon  him. 
When  he  had  to  despatch  a  letter,  summons,  or 
message  of  any  kind,  he  rang  a  little  bell  which 
was  always  near  at  hand,  and  a  servant,  who  was 
always  attending  at  the  door  of  his  cabinet,  im- 
mediately presented  himself  uncovered,  to  know 
what  was  wanted  and  to  perform  what  was  com- 
manded. AVhen  the  business  of  his  charge  was 
over,  you  would  find  Cherubini  copying  either 
the  parts  of  his  own  score,  which  was  to  be 
performed,  or  writing  out  the  score  of  some  great 
master.  His  wife,  on  a  certain  occasion,  asked 
him  what  profit  he  could  get  from  such  copies  : — 
"  Oh  !  "  said  he,  "  there  is  always  some  good  to 
be  got  from  them,  which  remains  in  one's  mind." 
His  favorite  employment  in  moments  of  leisure, 
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was  drawing  and  cutting  flowers,  of  which  he  was 
exceedingly  fond,  or  classifying  plants,  for  he  was 
very  conversant  with  botany.  He  was  most  pa- 
tient in  wi'iting  his  own  scores ;  if  by  chance  a 
drop  of  ink  fell  on  the  paper,  he  immediately 
took  a  penknife,  cut  round  the  mark,  and  adapted 
another  piece  of  paper  in  the  place  with  such 
skill  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  the  place  of 
the  blunder.  In  consequence  of  so  much  care, 
his  scores  were  so  neatly  done,  that  no  printing 
could  rival  them  in  clearness  and  beauty.  At 
twelve  o'clock  Cherubini  left  his  bureau,  and 
then  was  engaged  in  reviewing  the  classes  or 
other  parts  of  the  establishment ;  at  two  o'clock 
he  went  home,  and  his  day's  business  was 
ended. 

Cherubini  was,  par  excellence,  a  classical  man, 
not  in  his  works  only,  but  in  his  tastes,  habits, 
and  manners;  and  when  he  judged  another's 
productions,  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  principles  which  ruled  him  when 
writing.  This  caused  him  to  err  on  many  occa- 
tions  in  the  appreciation  of  modern  masters.  It 
will  hardly  be  believed,  that  such  a  great  man,  so 
well  fitted  to  judge  rightly  in  musical  matters,  on 
first  witnessing  the  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Symphonies,  exclaimed  : — "  It  is  impossible  to 
understand  all  this ;  it  is  a  mere  deeergoudage." 
I  use  the  French  word,  and  don't  know  of  any 
synonym  in  English.  He  had  forgotten  the  say- 
ing of  a  celebrated  French  poet : 

"  Souvent  un  beau  disordre  est  un  effet  de  I'Mt." 

He  changed  his  opinion  afterwards,  and  be- 
came an  admirer  of  the  great  Symphonist. 

Cherubini  could  not  bear  the  music  of  Berlioz, 
— he  had  the  most  profound  aversion  for  it.  This, 
perhaps,  was  also  owing  to  the  abo\e-mentioned 
disposition.  Berlioz  from  the  very  first  time  he 
was  brought  before  the  public,  evinced  the  most 
evident  desertion  of  the  classical  school.  He 
afl'ccted  to  transfer  to  music,  and  especially  to 
the  Symphony,  a  genius  which  was  in  fashion  in 
the  literature  of  the  time,  the  domantinme.  The 
domantisme  !  which  was  a  heresy  in  the  opinion 
of  Cherubini.  Berlioz,  though  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  Beethoven,  is  certainly  a  man  of 
talent  and  the  first  Symphonist  in  France.  One 
day,  Cherubini  crossing  the  yard  of  the  Conser- 
vatory, joined  a  group  who  were  speaking  of  the 
performance  of  Berlioz,  which  had  taken  place 
some  days  before.  Each  person,  occupying  a 
difi'erent  point  of  view,  expressed  a  different 
opinion.  Cherubini  listened  without  uttering  a 
word.  At  length  one  of  the  group  remarked 
that  Berlioz  was  an  inveterate  enemy  to  fugue 
and  fugue  writers.  "  Yes,"  said  Cherubini,  "  Mr. 
Berlioz  hates  fugue,  but  fugue  hates  him  still 
more," — every  one  present  laughed  heartily  at 
so  unexpected  a  reply,  and  so  did  Berlioz  himself 
when  he  heard  It. 

Cherubini  was  endowed  with  a  manly  genius ; 
his  strain  is  always  broad,  round,  and  soaring 
heavenward,  leaving  the  earth  at  an  immeas- 
urable distance  below.  And  this  manliness  of 
style  and  freshness  of  creation  did  not  abandon 
him  even  when  near  to  his  grave.  His  second 
Requiem,  which  was  his  last  work,  ranked  among 
his  master-pieces,  though  composed  in  the  79th 
or  80th  year  of  his  age.  Although  his  body  bent 
under  so  great  a  weight  of  years,  yet  his  eye  was 
full  of  fire,  his  face  full  of  majesty,  his  forehead 
fuir  of  brightness.  It  was  delightful  to  contem- 
plate his  curled,  silver  hair,  which  thickly  cov- 
ered his  head,  and  played  beautifully  round  his 
ears  and  temples. 

Many  statements  have  been  circulated  in  rela- 
tion to  his  second  Kequiem.  It  has  been  said 
that  Cherubini  composed  it  for  his  obsequies. 
Tliis  is  a  mistake.  The  facts,  according  to  the 
most  authentic  authorities,  are  simply  these.  In 
France,  female  singers  are  excluded  from  Catho- 
lic churches,  although  they  were  adn.i  ted  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  restored  Dynasty,  because  it  was 
considered  as  a  private  building  with  which  cleri- 
cal authorities  had  nothing  to  do.  It  is  well 
known  that  Cherubini's  first  Kequiem  was  com- 
posed for  the  funeral  of  the  ill-fated  Due  de 
Berri ;  and  as  it  was  to  be  performed  by  the 
members  of  the  King's  Chapel,  the  soprano  parts 


were  written  throughout  for  first  and  second 
soprano,  for  the  performance  of  which  Cherubini 
availed  himself  of  the  female  singers  attached  to 
the  Chapel.  This  Requiem  was  pronounced 
equal  to  Mozart's  Requiem,  and  everywhere  it 
was  crowned  with  great  success.  In  many  in- 
stances at  the  decease  of  persons  of  distinction, 
the  performance  of  Cherubini's  Requiem  was 
desired,  but  not  permitted  because  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  female  singers  from  churches.  Annoyed 
b}'  such  vexations,  Cherubini  determined  to  com- 
pose a  new  Requiem  for  male  voices  only,  and 
the  result  was  the  second  Requiem  ; — which,  in- 
deed, was  first  performed  at  the  obsequies  of  the 
author  himself  This  composition  closed  the  ar- 
tistical  career  of  this  celebi-ated  master.  He 
departed  this  life  in  tlie  84th  year  of  his  age  ; 
and  his  soul  rose  up  to  heaven,  to  keep  her  seat 
by  the  side  of  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn  and 
Beethoven. 


For  Dwight'S  Journal  of  Music. 
NIGHT  ON  THE  SEA  SHORE. 

FEOM  THE  GERMAN  OP  GEIBEL. 

Tlie  sea,  scarce  murmuring,  slept  in  peace, 

Though  full  of  glory,  bright  as  noon, 
Which  through  the  clouds — a  silvery  fleece, — 

Gushed  down  from  the  resplendent  moon. 
Melted  in  blue  the  distant  flood. 

Like  jewels  glanced  the  sparkling  sand, 
And  I,  alone,  in  solemn  mood. 

Paced  up  and  down  the  silent  strand. 

Oh !  what,  in  such  a  silent  night, 

Will  through  the  human  bosom  throng, 
Was  never  felt  by  day's  broad  light, 

Was  never  lold  in  earthly  song. 
A  breath  mysterious  seems  to  creep 

From  heaven  upon  the  tranquil  air, 
A  vision  o'er  the  soul  to  sweep — ■ 

'Tis  half  a  smile  and  half  a  prayer. 

Thy  spirit,  freed  from  flesh,  cau  trace 

God's  way  in  all  below,  above, 
And  feels  through  all  the  realms  of  space 

The  stirring  of  a  boundless  love. 
By  his  cool  breath  thy  tears  are  dried, 

The  thorns  all  wear  a  rosy  glow. 
And  Love,  through  Life's  mysterious  tide, 

Dives  upward,  swan-like,  from  below. 

The  heaviest  woe  thou  e'er  didst  feel 

Smiles  back  on  thee  with  radiant  brow. 
And  Death,  who  breaks  thy  life's  dark  sea], 

Is  Freedom's  herald  to  thee  now. 
Thy  look  meets  his  with  love  and  pride. 

While  thrills  a  holy  awe  through  thee. 
As  through  a  bridegroom,  whom  the  bride 

Leads  to  the  blissful  mystery. 

Enough  1  enough !  forbear,  my  song ! 

The  thoughts  that  in  a  moonlit  night 
Will  through  a  mortal  bosom  throng, 

No  earthly  poem  may  recite. 
They  come  like  breaths  of  Heaven,  that  creep 

From  Eden's  palm  groves  on  the  air; 
A  wordless  vision,  clear  and  deep — 

'Tis  half  a  smile  and  half  a  prayer. 
Newpokt,  E.  L  C.  T.  B. 


The  New  Tremont  Temple. 

(From  the  Traveller  of  Feb.  18th.) 

The  old  Tremont  Temple  was.burned  down  on 
the  night  of  March  31st,  1852.  Almost  immedi- 
ately the  work  of  removing  the  ruins  and  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  new  Temple  was  begun  by 
the  Trustees ;  and  this  work  has  been  pushed 
forward  with  so  much  enei'gy — an  average  of  75 
hands  or  more  being  constantly  employed  on  it — 
that  now  a  much  more  spacious  and  commodious, 
and  internally  beautiful  building  is  nearly  fin- 
ished ;  and  it  is  one  that  well  deserves  a  particular 
notice. 

The  new  Temple  is  an  immense  structure. 
With  the  exception  of  ten  feet  by  sixty-eight, 
which  is  left  open  on  the  north  side  for  light,  the 
building  covers  an  area  of  94  feet  front  by  136 
feet   deep,  and   is   75   feet  high  in   front.     The 


walls  are  of  ample  thic-kness  and  strength,  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  36  inches  to  16  inches,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  method  of 
building,  hollow.  This  ensures  greater  propor- 
tional strength,  dry  inside  walls,  a  saving  in 
furring  and  lathing — by  admitting  of  plastering 
upon  the  bricks — and  greater  resonance  and 
adaptation  to  music  in  the  walls  of  the  large 
halls.  This  method  obviates,  also,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  all  danger  of  fire  spreading  as 
it  often  does,  and  did  to  the  destruction  of  the  old 
Temple,  between  the  plastering  and  the  wall. 
Wherever  in  this  new  building  it  has  been  found 
necessa7-y  to  use  furring  and  plastering,  layers  of 
brick  have  been  placed  to  cut  off  all  chance  of 
fire  spreading  between  the  plastering  from  one 
story  to  another.  The  floors,  too,  have  a  thick 
coating  of  mortar  between  the  under  and  upper 
courses  of  boards,  as  a  protection  against  the 
spread  of  fire  and  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
sound. 

The  preparations  for  warming  and  ventilating 
the  building  are  of  the  best  kind.  Ventilation  is 
to  be  secured  through  outlets  in  the  ceiling,  and 
through  openings  in  the  floor  which  communicate 
with  the  hollow  walls,  and  thence  open  into  the 
outer  air  through  the  roof.  The  entire  building 
is  to  be  heated  by  steam,  which  is  generated  in  a 
boiler  below  the  ground  and  outside  of  the  main 
building.  From  this,  heat  is  carried  through  pas- 
sages in  the  walls  to  the  large  halls,  and  by  means 
of  pipes,  to  the  smaller  rooms.  Coils  of  pipe  are 
placed,  also,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ventilating  flues, 
to  quicken  the  upward  currents  of  air.  Cochitu- 
ate  water  is  introduced  into  all  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  usual  conveniences  connected  with 
its  use  are  amply  provided. 

The  building,  as  may  be  supposed  from  its  im- 
mense size,  contains  most  extensive  accommo- 
dations for  both  public  and  private  uses.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  the  principal  hall,  or  Temple, 
which,  with  its  ante-rooms,  closets,  stairways,  &c. 
occupies  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the 
building;  and  will  have  seats  for  nearly  2500 
persons.  Next,  there  is  a  smaller  hall,  or  Temple, 
capable  of  seating  from  800  to  1000  persons;  and 
adjacent  to  this,  is  a  third  hall,  designed  for  the 
private  meetings  of  the  church  which  is  to  wor- 
ship in  the  large  hall,  and  capable  of  seating 
some  300  persons.  Besides  these,  there  are 
scores  of  rooms  of  various  sizes  and  descriptions, 
from  large  and  airy  ones,  suitable  for  stores  and 
offices,  down  to  mere  lumber-rooms  and  closets ; 
indeed,  every  inch  of  room  in  this  vast  structure 
seems  to  be  devoted  to  some  useful  purpose. 

But,  to  be  more  particular,  we  will  describe 
the  building  somewhat  in  detail,  though  very 
briefly :  On  the  ground  floor,  fronting  on  Tre- 
mont street,  are  two  side  entrances,  and  one  cen- 
tral entrance  to  the  difi'erent  parts  of  the  building, 
of  an  aggregate  width  of  about  26  feet ;  and 
four  stores,  each  about  48  long  by  16  wide  and 
13  high.  .  .  .  Back  of  which,  on  either  side  of  the 
central  entrance,  are  two  ticket  offices,  and  beyond 
them  a  long,  narrow  hall,  70  feet  by  16,  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  rooms,  or  used  as  it  now 
is.  In  the  second  story,  over  the  stores  and  pas- 
sageways, and  accessible  by  either  of  the  three 
entrances,  is  a  beautiful  and  commodious  suite  of 
I'ooms,  to  be  occupied  by  "  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association."  .  .  .  These  rooms  extend 
entirely  acj'oss  the  front  of  the  building,  and  open 
upon  a  balcony  which  commands  the  whole 
length  of  Tremont  street.  .  .  Back  of  these,  on  the 
same  story,  are  eight  large  and  fine  rooms,  aver- 
aging about  26  feet  by  16,  well  lighted,  and  fur- 
nished with  closets  and  other  conveniences,  which 
we  beheve  have  been  selected  by  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  as  admi- 
rably adapted  to  its  use.  Over  the  rooms  of  the 
Christian  Association,  front,  there  are  five  i-ooms 
of  good  size,  about  25  by  15  feet,  suitable  for 
artists  ;  and  at  the  sides,  over  the  stairwajs,  there 
are  six  other  similar  rooms,  though  not  quite  so 
eligible. 

All  the  rooms  which  have  been  enumerated 
are  accessible  by  private  entrances  and  stairways, 
which  can  be  shut  off  completely  from  the  public 
entrance  to  the  halls,  and  wiU  be  when  there  is 
occasion. 
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Having  noticed  the  principal  private  rooms  in 
the  building  which  arc  to  be  rented,  we  will  now 
pass  up  one  of  the  wide  and  easy  stairways,  to 
the  grand  hall,  or  Temple.  This  is  to  be  a  noble 
room,  finely  proportioned,  most  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, and  every  way  comfortable  and  attrac- 
tive, both  for  spealiing  and  singing,  for  the  per- 
formers and  hearers.  It  is  124  feet  long,  72  feet 
wide,  and  60  feet  high.  It  has  a  gallery  on  three 
sides  of  it,  but  one  that  projects  over  the  seats 
only  about  seven  feet ;  and  being  entirely  sup- 
ported by  trusses,  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the 
view  of  the  platform  from  any  part  of  the  hall. 
The  front  gallery,  though  it  projects  into  the  hall 
only  about  ten  feet,  extends  back  far  enough  to 
give  it  more  than  three  times  that  depth.  The 
eastern  end,  or  back  part  of  the  hall,  is  occupied 
by  a  spacious  platform,  which  connects  with  the 
side  galleries  by  a  few  steps,  for  the  convenience 
of  large  choirs.  Back  of  the  stage,  in  a  recess, 
is  to  be  placed  a  noble  organ,  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  very  largest  ever  built  in  the  United 
States.  The  Messrs.  Hooks  are  the  builders. 
Below  and  around  the  platform  are  four  con- 
venient drawing  rooms,  for  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
■with  all  the  conveniences  that  can  be  desired. 
The  floor  of  the  main  hall  is  to  rise  from  about 
the  centre,  so  as  to  aHbrd  every  person  in  the 
hall  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  platform.  The 
galleries  are  arranged  in  hke  manner.  The  seats 
on  the  floor  are  to  be  placed  in  a  semi-circular 
form  from  the  front  of  the  platform,  so  as  to  bring 
every  face  towards  the  speaker  or  singer.  The 
seats,  which  are  all  to  be  numbered,  are  to  be  of 
the  most  convenient  and  comfortable  kind,  each 
slip  capable  of  containing  ten  or  twelve  persons, 
with  an  aisle  at  each  end,  and  open  through  from 
end  to  end.  The  arrangements  for  warming, 
ventilating  and  lighting  this  haU  are  of  the  best 
kind.  Ol  the  warming  and  ventilating  arrange- 
ments we  have  already  spoken.  The  light  by 
day  is  to  be  introduced  through  twelve  immense 
plates  of  glass,  10  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide,  placed 
in  the  ceiiing,  in  the  spring  ot  the  arch,  ami  open 
directly  to  tlie  outer  light ;  and  by  sixteen  smaller 
ones  under  the  galleries.  By  night  the  hall  is  to 
be  hghted  by  2S  farge  burners  under  glass  reflec- 
tors, placed  at  equal  distances  along  tne  ceiling  ; 
and  under  the  gafferies  by  common  burners.  By 
this  an-angemeut  of  burners  along  the  ceiling, 
which  is  beheved  to  be  entirely  new,  there  will  be 
great  economy  of  light,  while  all  glare  on  the 
eyes  will  be  avoided,  and  by  the  position  of  the 
burners,  ventilation  wdl  also  be  promoted. 

Tlie  access  to  this  hall  will  probably  be  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  through  the  central  entrance,  as 
in  the  old  Temple,  and  through  some  six  doors, 
which  will  open  to  diflerent  parts  of  the  hall  and 
gaUeries.  But  in  emptying  the  hall,  no  less  than 
nine  passage-ways  will  be  used ;  all  around  the 
hall,  at  nearly  equal  distances,  of  an  aggregate 
width  of  50  feet,  which  wifl  lead  to  six  passage- 
ways of  an  aggregate  of  about  41  feet  wiath, 
which  will  empty  into  three  passage-ways  on  a 
level  with  Tremont  street,  of  an  aggregate  width 
of  26  feet.     Thus  much  for  the  large  hall. 

[Conclusion  next  week.j 
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The  Periods  of  Beethoven's  Compositions. 

[The  veteran,  Carl  Czekmy,  contributes  the  following 
to  Cucks's  Miscdkmy.  There  may  be  a  question  as  to 
the  value  of  his  classification  of  the  three  Beethoven 
styles,  especially  as  regai-ds  the  last  of  the  three.] 

Vienna,  Bee.  30,  1852. 
Herrn  Kobekt  Cocks,  Jun.  in  London. 

Honoured  Sir  and  Friend, — it  will  certainly 
be  of  interest  to  you  to  possess  a  correct  bst  of 
those  of  Beethoven's  Works  composed  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  (that  is,  during  the 
period  of  his  deafness)  ;  the  more  so,  as  it  will 
enable  you  to  distinguisfi  them  from  those  which 
he  composed  while  be  was  in  the  possession  of 
perfect  hearing ;  or,  at  least,  before  the  pains, 
produced  by  the  disorder  in  his  ear,  exerted  any 
influence  upon  his  style  of  composition.  Up  to 
the  year  1»12,  he  heard  perfectty  weU ;  but  from 
that  period  his  hearing  became  continually  weaker. 


Complete  deafness  supervened  only  in  1816  or 
1817,  and  while  in  this  condition  he  wrote  the 
following  works : 

1.  Op.  101.     Sonata  for  piano  solo  in  A  major. 

2.  Op.  102.     2  Sonatas  for  piano  and  violon- 

cello. 

3.  Op.  105.     6  easy  varied  (foi-eign)  Themes 

for  piano  and  flute. 

4.  Op.  106.     Grand   Sonata  for  piano  solo  in 

B[7  major. 

5.  Op.  107.     lOeasy  varied  (foreign)  Themes 

for  piano  and  flute. 

6.  Op.  112.     "Mceres-Stille  und  Gluckliche 

Fahrt "  (Calm  Seas  and  a 
prosperous  Voyage),  Chorus 
with  orchestra. 

7.  Op.  119.     New  Barjatelles  for  piano  solo. 

8.  Op.  120.     33   Variations  on   a  Waltz  by 

Diabelli,  for  piano  solo. 

9.  Op.  123.     2nd  Mass  in  D  major. 

10.  Op.  126.  6  Bagatelles  for  piano  solo. 

11.  Op.  127.  Violin  quartet  in  E[). 

12.  Op.  130.  Violin  quartet  in  B. 

13.  Op.  131.  Violin  quartet  in  Ci^  major. 

14.  Op.  132.  Violin  quartet  in  A  minor. 

15.  Op.  133.  Fugue  for  Violin  quartet  in  Bj? 

major. 

16.  Op.  135      Violin  quartet  in  F  major. 

17.  Op.  137.     Fugue  for  Violin  quartet  in  D 

major. 
These    17  works  constitute  Beethoven's  third 
style,  that,  videlicet,  of  the  last  period  of  his  life. 

The  five  following  works,  it  is  true,  were  com- 
pleted by  Beethoven,  and  published  during  the 
same  period  ;  but  their  conception  and  oi-igin  are 
decidedly  of  an  earlier  period,  which  may  be 
termed  a  transition-period. 

1.  Op.  109.     Sonata  for  piano  solo  in  E  major. 

2.  Op.  110.     Sonata  for   piano   solo   in   A\) 

major. 

3.  Op.  111.     Sonata  for  piano  solo  in  C  minor. 
That   these   3   Sonatas  were  commenced  at  a 

much  earlier  period,  is  not  only  evident  from  the 
variety  of  style  in  the  individual  phrases,  but  also 
from  the  circumstance  that  they  were  written  for 
a  small  piano  of  5i-  octaves  only  (as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  in"  1806),  while  all  his  last  piano- 
forte compositions  are  calculated  for  6-octave 
piano-fortes. 

4.  Op.  124.     Festival-Overture   in    C   major 

(with  the  fugue). 

5.  Op.  125.     9th     Symphony    in    D   minor. 

The  first  three  phrases  of  which  were 
conceived  at  an  earlier  period ;  the 
Choral-finale  during  the  time  of  his 
deafness,  and  the  Theme  probably  at  an 
earlier  period. 

The  eleven  following  works,  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  for  the  most  part  published  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  were  composed  at  a 
time  when  his  hearing  was  not  at  all,  or  but  slightly, 
affected. 

1.  Op.  113  and  114.  "  Die  Kuinen  von  Athen," 

performed  in  1812. 

2.  Op.  115.     Overture  in  C  major,  in  honor 

of  the  Namensfeier  of  the 
Emperor  Franz — composed  in 
1814. 

3.  Op.  116.     Italian   Terzetto   (of  a  former 

period). 

4.  Op.  117.     King  Stephen  (about  1812). 

5.  Op.  118.     Elegiac  Song  (Lied). 

6.  Op.  121.     Sacrificial     Song    (of   a    much 

earlier  date). 

7.  Op.  122.     Bundeslied    (of   a   very    early 

period). 

8.  Op.  128.     The  Kiss.    Arietta  (of  an  earlier 

date). 

9.  Op.  129.     Rondo   Si   Capriccio    for   piano 

solo  (composed  in  the  early 
period  of  his  life). 

10.  Op.  136.     The  glorious  moment.     Cantata, 

(composed  in  1814.) 

11.  Op.    91.     The  Battle   of  Vittoria   (com- 

posed in  1813). 

All  the  remaining  Works,  from  1  to  100,  as  well 


as  those  without  Opus  No.,  were  composed  when 
liis  hearing  was  unimpaired. 

It  is  well  known  that  three  varieties  of  style  are 
observable  in  Beethoven's  writings. 

1.  The  Haydn-Mozart  style  (tiU  theyearl802, 

and  about  as  far  as  Op.  28). 

2.  The  Proper   Beethoven    Style,   in   all  its 

original  grandeur  (from  1803  to  1815). 

3.  The  style  which  arose  out  of  his  deafness, 

a  circumstance  so  unhappy  for  the  Art 
(from  1816  to  1826,  when  he  died). 
The  preceding  list  shows  which  works  apper- 
tain to  this  last  period,  and  I  believe,  my  dear 
friend,  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  removing  many 
erroneous  opinions. 

With  the  most  friendly  esteem, 

I  subscribe  myself',  yours  devotedly, 

Carl  Czerny. 


A  Trifle  light  as  Air. — The  following  is  a 
reprint  of  a  very  quaint  story,  as  it  appears  in 
the  "  Melbourne  Argus,"  of  the  25th  of  October, 
1851. 

Who  pknjed  the  Organ  ? — Mr.  J.  Blewitt, 
who  has  been  always  celebrated,  from  the  early 
age  of  eleven,  for  his  extemporaneous  perform- 
ance on  the  organ,  on  one  particular  occasion 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  celebrated  Sam.  Wes- 
ley, who,  after  expressing  his  admiration  of  the 
superior  style  of  his  performance  to  some  friends 
near  him,  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy  himself 
who  tlie  performer  was,  considei'ed  it  best  to  ap- 
ply to  the  man  who  blew  the  organ.  He  ap- 
peal to  this  great  functionary,  and  putting  the 
simple  question  to  him  of  "  Who  played  the 
organ  '?  "  received  the  following  laconic  answer : — 
"  I  blew  it ! "  Wesley,  considering  this  a  great 
liberty  of  this  mighty  puffer,  repeated  the  ques- 
tion of  "  who  played  the  organ  ?"  when  he  re- 
ceived the  same  answer,  given  with  greater  pert- 
ness.  Wesley,  indignant  at  the  fellow's  seeming 
rudeness,  said  :  "  I  do  not,  sir,  doubt  your  ability 
as  a  blow-bellows,  but  I  wish  to  know  (giving  an 
imitation  with  his  fingers,  being  himself  the 
greatest  organist  of  the  day)  who  played  the 
organ  ?"  The  wag  still  persisted,  saying,  "  This 
is  the  third  time,  sir,  I  have  told  you,  I  blew  it ; 
and  I  will  tell  you  no  further."  Then  putting  on 
his  great  coat  he  left  the  gallery.  Wesley,  when 
he  got  to  the  door,  inquired  of  some  friends — 
who  played  the  organ  ?  when  he  was  told  the 
name  of  the  performer  was  I.  Blewitt !  and  see- 
ing the  wit  of  this  facetious  fellow,  turned  round 
and  gave  him  a  shilling,  saying,  "  You  are  the 
best  pufi'er  I  ever  met  with  ;  and  no  man  better 
qualified  to  handle  such  a  subject." 


Gradations  of  the  Bad. — Two  vocalists 
begged  of  Dr.  Arne  to  determine  whether  of  the 
twain  was  the  better  singer.  After  hearing  them 
— "  You  are  the  worst  singer  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  to  one  of  the  com- 
batants. "  Then,"  cried  the  other,  exultingly, 
"  I  win."  "  No  "  said  Dr.  Arne,  "  You  can't  sing 
at  all. 

Rather  Sheepish. — At  a  concert  given  a 
short  time  ago  by  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  at 
Llanelly,  the  proceedings,  says  the  Cambrian, 
included  an  imitation,  by  Brother  Ephraim,  of 
the  bleating  of  sheep  ! 

Punch,  as  a  musical  critic,  in  which,  as  in  all 
other  capacities,  he  is  transcendent,  speaks  of 
"  the  Crack  Composer,  Verdi ;  for  it  is  said  he 
has  cracked  more  voices  than  any  other  com- 
poser." 

The  Bassoon,  Lazinsky,  lately  died  at  Vienna — 
a  worthy  but  eccentric  man,  who  read  books  of 
devotion  in  the  intervals  of  his  performance,  and 
boasted  that  he  never  saw  even  the  foot  of  a  dan- 


The  journals  of  ^'ienna  announce  the  sale  of 
a  music  box,  which  plays  twelve  pieces,  entirely 
new  to  the  world,  composed  by  Haydn  for  this 
very  box. 
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Letter  from  a  Teacher  at  the  South. 

Mr.  Dwight  :  —  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Journal  was  an  extract  from  the  New  York  Musi- 
cal World  and  Times,  entitled  "Music  in  Missis- 
sippi," which,  with  your  permission,  I  wish  to 
notice. 

The  writer  says,  "  It  is  distressing  to  think,  that 
in  a  rich  and  heautiful  country  like  this,  there  is 
not  the  least  cultivated  taste  for  music,"  and,  "  You 
at  the  North  are  mainly  responsible  for  this  evil. 
Numberless  young  persons  from  these  regions  are 
educated  with  yours,  and  such  teachers  as  we  have, 
come  from  the  Northern  States  always  well  recom- 
mended. Yet,  in  sixteen  years'  residence  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  South,  I  have  never  seen  a  tolerabhj 
taught  musical  scholar  return  from  your  schools," 
&c.,  and  "If  there  be  amonstrum  horre?idumto  me 
on  earth,  it  is  a  Down  East  Music  Teacher ; 
especially  the  femi^iines" 

Never  having  been  in  Mississippi,  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  condition  of  the  musical  education 
there,  but  if  in  sixteen  years  the  lady  has  never 
found  a  "  tolerably  taught"  scholar,  it  seems  to  me 
her  opportunities  for  observation  must  be  somewhat 
limited,  or  in  this  respect  pupils  in  Mississippi 
must  be  much  inferior  to  those  in  Georgia.  Dur- 
ing two  years'  residence  in  this  State  I  have  found 
many  pupils  not  only  well-taught  but  full  of  talent 
and  enthusiasm,  who  with  time  and  study  might 
compete  witli  the  best  scholars  in  New  York  or 
Boston.  That  they  do  not  give  this  time  can  hardly 
be  the  fault  of  Northern  musicians,  I  think. 

The  country  is  rich  and  beautiful  as  a  whole,  and 
the  people  are  rich  and  liberal  as  a  class.  They 
are  willing  and  do  spend  large  sums  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  and  music  is  considered  of 
the  highest  importance  as — an  amusing  accomplish- 
ment— nothing  higher.  In  nine  times  out  of  ten 
this  study  is  reserved  for  the  last  year  of  school  as 
part  of  the  finishing,  nor  is  this  custom  conlined  to 
the  South.  The  question  has  been  asked  me  in 
Boston,  as  it  was  asked  here  not  long  since,  "  Can- 
not my  child  play  any  easy  tune  in  three  months  ?" 
or  "  Do  you  not  think  she  will  learn  music  enough 
in  one  quarter  ?"  Perhaps  she  would  learn  enough 
if  she  never  acquired  the  gamut.  Most  parents 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  what  they  impose  upon 
a  child  when  music  is  put  down  as  one  of  the  rer 
quirements,  nor  do  they  know  what  to  expect  of  a 
teacher  when  they  take  their  child  for  instruction. 
I  have  seen  scholars,  at  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South,  who  were  expected  to  master  the  musical 
science  in  half  a  year  ;  is'it  the  fault  of  the  teacher 
if  they  do  not  send  home  artists  at  the  appointed 
time  ?  Your  Boston  professors  would  not  receive 
a  pupil  under  such  circumstances.  Teachers  in 
schools  cannot  choose  their  scholars. 

A  lady  commenced  taking  lessons  with  her  little 
daughter  andcontinaedthree  months.  "I  thought," 
said  she,  "  by  this  time  I  could  play  several  tunes. 
I  cannot  play  one  ;  but  I  am  most  thankful  for  the 
knowledge  I  have  gained  and  shall  now  know 
what  to  expect  of  my  child.  Music  is  indeed  a 
life-long  study  !"  Would  that  all  mothers  might 
take  this  prefatory  lesson !  Teachers  would  find 
their  power  vastly  increased,  and  their  labor  greatly 
lightened. 

Numerous  young  ladies  are  sent  from  the  South 
to  the  North  to  school — some  for  one  year,  some 
for  two  and  some  for  several — be  the  time  long  or 
short  they  are  expected  to  return  proficient.  A 
mechanic  produces  work  according  to  the  orders 
and  materials  furnished  him.  Can  a  teacher  do 
more  ?  There  are  delightful  exceptions,  where 
parents  from  experience  and  observation  know  the 
great  amount  of  patience  and  practice  necessary 
to  do  anything  in  music,  and  begin  with  their  chil- 
dren accordingly.     Happy  the  teacher  who  meets 


with  such  scholars  !  I  have  known  girls  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  who  have  studied  under  the  best 
masters,  "do  nothing  beyond  strumming  a  Waltz 
or  Polka  on  the  piano,  or  singing  a  negro  melody  ;" 
yet  in  those  cities  they  are  surrounded  by  music 
all  their  lives — at  home  or  at  school,  at  church  and 
at  play.  There  is  music  for  the  mass  as  well  as 
the  few.  That  this  is  a  fact,  I  must  deeply 
regret ;  but  that  it  is  the  fault  of  teachers  exclu- 
sively, I  cannot  believe.  Whilst "  Negro  Vocalists," 
"Ethiopian  Serenaders,"  and  low  priced  third  and 
fourth  rate  concerts  are  patronized  by  cultivated 
people  it  would  take  a  legion  of  teachers  to  raise 
the  musical  taste  of  all  their  pupils  to  a  high  stan- 
dard. Here,  the  early  advantages  are  greatly  in- 
ferior— their  domestic  music  is  made  by  the  Negro. 
Church  music  among  the  Methodists,  who  are  by 
far  the  largest  denomination,  is  Congregational 
singing,  after  the  obsolete,  and  to  many  Northerners, 
unheard  of  fashion  of  lining  the  hymn.  With 
such  early  preparations  girls  are  sent  to  school 
with  the  expectation  that  they  will  return  accom- 
plished musicians.  The  teacher  must  work  them 
up  to  a  few  pieces  at  least,  and  half  of  these  songs. 
With  all  these  disadvantages  sometimes  the  finest 
talent  is  developed,  a  talent  and  enthusiasm  greater 
than  we  meet  under  more  fortunate  circumstances. 
The  novelty  adds  to  and  increases  the  taste.  If 
these  early  promises  which  have  been  found  here 
do  not  result  in  more  than  a  tolerably  taught 
scholar,  it  may  be  on  account  of  the  limited  time 
girls  study.  Young  ladies  are  too  old  to  attend 
school  after  they  are  sixteen,  and  getting  "  old 
maids"  at  eighteen. 

The  Mississippi  lady  objects  to  "  Negro  Melo- 
dies," and  certainly  as  a  part  of  musical  education 
they  are  about  as  appropriate  as  "  Mother  Goose's 
Melodies"  would  be  for  a  reading  book  in  one  of 
your  Grammar  Schools — they  are  justly  considered 
too  as  equivocal  proofs  of  taste.  But  if  they  may 
be  allowed  anywhere,  it  is  in  this  section,  where 
the  sentiment,  language,  expression  of  them  is  so 
familiar.  Although  first  published  at  the  North, 
you  there  know  nothing  of  the  power  and  pathos 
given  them  here.  The  whites  first  learn  them — the 
negroes  catch  the  air  and  words  from  once  hearing, 
after  which  woods  and  fields  resound  with  their 
strains — the  whites  catch  the  expression  from  these 
sable  m.instrels — thus  Negro  Melodies  have  an 
effect  here  not  dreamed  of  at  the  North.  I  have 
spent  an  evening  of  as  hearty,  if  not  as  high  enjoy- 
ment, seated  in  state  on  the  wide  piazza,  listening 
to  a  negro  singing  his  melodies  accompanied  by 
his  banjo,  now  grave  now  gay,  as  I  ever  did  in 
Tremont  Temple  or  the  Melodeon,  and  as  I  expect 
to  in  the  new  Music  Hall.  When  I  heard  Jenny 
Lind  sing  "  Home,  sweet  Home"  it  caused  such  an 
emotion  as  I  never  before  experienced;  it  might  be 
exquisite  home-sickness.  "  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  as 
I  hear  it  shouted  from  house  to  house,  from  the 
fields  and  in  the  vallies,  has  an  effect  scarcely 
inferior.  I  find  myself  often  humming  the  chorus 
and  even  dream  at  night, 

"  Oil,  comrades,  liow  my  heart  grows  weary, 
Far  from  the  dear  friends  at  home." 

This  has  little  to  do  with  musical  education  in 
the  main,  but  much  in  effect.  A  thing  that  speaks 
so  to  the  heart  is  hard  to  be  reasoned  down.  We 
might  teach  all  the  New  England  songs  ever  pub- 
lished, and  sing  with  the  expression  that  none  but 
a  Northerner  thus  far  from  home  can  feel,  "I  love, 
I  love  the  snow,"  without  the  effect  that  one  of 
these  simple  melodies  has.  These  are  by  no  means 
part  and  parcel  of  the  lessons  taught,  although 
they  will  be  learned.  I  have  heard  "  Songs  with- 
out Words,"  "  Wedding  .'Vfarch,"  "Invitation  a  la 
Valse,"  &c.,  &c.,  given  with  as  much  truth  and 
earnestness  here  as  I  ever  heard  from  a  learner 
in  Boston.     Many  little  fingers  are  improving  in 


skill  as  well  as  delighting  little  heads  with  the 
sweet  melodies  from  "Schumann's  Album,"  number 
first.  These  may  seem  the  ABC  part  to  you,  but 
can  one  do  better  than  begin,  in  Boston?  Bee- 
thoven's Sonatas  are  not  entirely  unknown  here, 
but  I  confess  they  are  by  no  means  daily  com- 
panions. 

It  isgreatly  to  be  regretted,  I  think,  that  teachers 
of  such  inferior  stamp  only  should  be  found  in 
Mississippi  as  to  give  the  Lady  Correspondent  so 
much  disgust  for  the  class.  Would  it  not  be  well 
to  send  some  real  Professors  as  missionaries  musical 
to  that  land,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation 
and  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the  fraternity  at 
home.         Respectfully  yours, 

"  A  Down  East  Music  Teacher." 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   No.  XVIII. 

New  Youk,  Feb.  13.  I  see  Eisfeldt  is  to  give  us  one 
of  Onslow's  works  at  his  next  Soiree.  Tills  is  a  name 
little  if  at  all  known  in  this  country,  though  known  very 
favorably  in  Europe.  Onslow,  the  grandson  of  an  Eng- 
lish E:irl  of  tlie  same  n.inie,  was,  according  to  an  English 
authority,  born  at  Clermont  in  Aumergre  in  17S4,  wliere 
his  father,  who  had  married  a  French  lady,  and  preferred 
continental  to  English  life,  then  resided.  The  family  is 
said  to  be  nearly  connected  with  the  Onslows  of  North 
Carolina.  George  studied  the  piano-forte  at  Hamburg 
with  Dussek,  and  afterward  at  London  with  Cramer. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  turned  his  attention  to 
composition  and  became  a  pupil  of  Reicha,  Professor  of 
the  Conservatory  at  Paris.  He  spent  afterwards  some 
years  at  Vienna  during  the  lifetime  of  Beethoven  and 
formed  his  style  of  chamber  compositions  upon  his.  He 
then  returned  to  l<'rance,  purchased  an  estate  at  Clermont, 
married  a  Koueu  lady,  and,  being  rich,  devoted  himself  to 
music,  spending  his  winters  mostly  in  Paris.  He  ranks 
very  high;  perhaps,  in  cliamber  music,  at  the  head  of 
living  composers,  for  I  suppose  liim  stiU  to  be  living. 

He  has  written  two  (perhaps  more)  operas,  the  Alcalde 
de  la  Vega  and  the  Culporteur,  both  very  successful,  the 
latter  especially  so.  Among  his  published  works  are 
15  quartets,  and  10  quintets,  for  stringed  instruments,  1 
sestet  for  piano  with  accompaniment  for  wind  instru- 
ments and  contriibasso,  and  many  trios,  sonatas,  &c.  The 
one  to  be  performed  by  Eisfeldt  is  no  doubt  a  recent  one, 
as  it  is  numbered  Op.  50. 

Feb.  14th.  Everybody  who  knows  anything  about 
Haydn,  knows  that  on  the  death  of  his  patron,  he,  beiug 
then  for  the  first  time  free,  was  invited  over  to  London 
by  John  Peter  Salomon,  where  he  composed  his  best 
symphonies,  those  indeed  in  which  he  comes  the  nearest 
to  the  three  or  four  of  those  great  works  of  Mozart  which 
are  only  surpassed  by  Beethoven.  This  Salomon  be- 
longed to  a  family  in  Bonn,  where  he  was  born  in  1745. 
He  early  joined  the  orchestra  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
and  used  to  play  from  the  same  .book  with  old  Eies, 
father  of  the  pupil  of  Beethoven.  Salomon  left  Bonn, 
when  the  boy  Ludwig  was  but  eleven  years  old,  but  of 
course  carried  with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  wondrous 
child  who  even  then  was  famous  for  playing  the  difficult 
studies  of  Bach.  Time  passed  on.  Salomon  settled  in 
London  and  establislied  there  the  concerts  for  which 
Haydn  composed.  These  and  otliers  he  continued  down 
to  1813,  when  the  Philharmonic  Society  was  formed. 
During  this  time  his  young  townsman  liad  been  in 
Vienna,  gradually  gaining  the  name  of  the  greatest  of 
composers.  And  now  comes  the  anecdote  which  I  have 
m  mind — perhaps  old,  but  none  the  less  appropriate  just 
now. 

Some  of  th.e  members  of  the  new  Society  were  desirous 
of  trying  the  last  Symphony  of  the  Vienna  genius,  which 
had  just  reached  England.  But  it  was  the  composition 
of  a  deaf  man,  and  outraged  all  previous  notions  of  sym- 
phonic composition.  The  first  wjis  acknowledged  by  all 
to  be  lovely— just  like  Haydn  and  Jlozart;  the  second 
original  and  wayward,  but  excellent;  the  third  immensely 
long  and  the  first  two  parts  good,  the  second  part— Dead 
March  —  overwhelmingly  grand,  though  too  long;  the 
fourth  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  Symphouy ;  but  tliis  one 
in  C  minor — this  would  never  do !     Salomon  thought  the 
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idea  of  bringing  it  out  "mad  and  impracticable,"  and 
was  only  induced  by  tlie  earliest  entreaty  of  a  friend 
ivhom  lie  mucli  valued,  to  consent  to  lead  it  at  a  rehearsal, 
by  way  of  giving  it  a  trial.  Tlie  parts  were  distributed. 
Salomon,  with  many  misgivings,  took  the  baton,  gave  the 
signal,  and  the  band  plunged  into  that  extraordinary 
movement  so  singularly  constructed  of  four  notes.  Noth- 
ing was  ever  heard  like  it.  The  movement  was  about 
one  third  played  when  the  conductor  could  no  longer 
contain  himself.  He  stopped  suddenly  and  exclnimed, 
"  This  is  the  finest  composition  of  Beethoven  that  I  ever 
heard !" 


ii'int    %xiB, 


Massachusetts  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

SECOND    ARTICLE. 

We  called  attention  last  week  to  some  of  the  pic 
tures  by  the  New  York  artists,  but  had  not  space 
to  notice  all.  Let  us  now  continue  the  inspection 
of  more  of  the  gems  of  this  our  little  pet  gallery — 
for  it  has  become  a  pet  and  the  favorite  resort  of 
all  our  true  amateurs  of  Art. 

G.  A.  Baker  stands  deservedly  very  high  in  the 
estimation  of  his  brother  artists,  as  well  as  in  the 
public  eye.  His  clear  and  delicate  coloring, 
uniting  tone  and  richness  of  tinting  with  careful 
drawing,  has  won  him  great  admiration  for  his  por- 
traits. In  his  picture.  No.  CO,  entitled  "Summer 
Hours,"  we  see  his  capabilities  for  something  more 
than  mere  portraiture.  He  has  proved  that  he  has 
sometimes  leisure  to  dream — that  although  he,  like 
most  artists,  is  obliged  to  come  in  rude  contact  with 
the  world  and  its  realities,  yet  he  can  at  will  call 
up  bright  visions  of  the  beautiful,  chasing  away 
gloomy  clouds  and  substituting  an  atmosphere 
couUur  de  rose.  Here  is  a  day-dream  snatched 
from  oblivion  and  set  down  in  glowing  colors.  A 
true  bit  of  poetic  inspiration.  It  represents  a 
'golden  summer's  afternoon — bright  and  glorious 
with  sunshine.  A  party  of  youthful  maidens  are 
roaming  through  the  greenwood,  decorating  them- 
selves with  flowers,  or  reposing  under  the  thick 
foliage.  Their  faces  are  lighted  with  happiness 
and  flushed  with  pleasure. 

It  is  a  most  pleasing  picture — full  of  rich,  varied 
color,  and  painted  with  a  generous  pallet.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  artist  may  dream  again  and  that 
another  glimpse  may  brighten  on  his  canvas. 

J.  F.  Cropsey  is  known  as  one  of  the  foremost 
landscape  artists  of  New  York.  He  has  sent  us 
(since  your  notice  of  the  opening)  a  large  canvas, 
with  "Recollections  of  Italy"  as  its  title.  This  is 
in  many  respects  a  most  excellent  work  of  art, 
although  we  cannot  give  it  our  unqualified  admira- 
tion—judging  by  a  high  standard.  The  composi- 
tion is  fine  ;  the  arrangement  of  lines  without  re- 
proach, and  the  ideas  conveyed  are  of  a  strong 
poetic  cast,  though  hackneyed.  Some  portions  of 
the  picture  are  executed  with  a  masterly  hand  and 
win  the  admiration  of  many  who  are  carried  away 
by  the  dangerous  allurements  of  manner.  How 
prone  is  the  artist  to  be  charmed  and  led  astray  by 
this  desire  to  throw  colors  dexterously  and  freely 
upon  his  canvas,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  general 
ideas  ]  This  is  the  fault  we  recognize  in  this  work. 
There  is  too  much  show  of  paint.  We  can  pick 
out  beautiful  passages,  glowing  tits  and  tints 
throughout  the  picture.  But  there  is  to  our  mind 
a  want  of  breadth  and  general  eifect  and  of  that 
harmony  of  the  whole  so  necessary  to  repose  and 
qttiet  poetic  beauty.  In  Boston,  those  who  have 
not  travelled  have  formed  their  ideal  upon  the 
works  of  Allston  and  some  few  good  specimens  of 
the  old  masters.  This  has  chastened  the  public 
taste  and  opened  our  eyes  in  a  measure  to  the  de- 
fects of  false  brilliancy  of  color  and  crudeness  of 
every  kind.     'T  is  true  that  this  feeling  has  been 


carried  too  far,  so  that  nothing  but  brown  and 
yellow  tones,  dusky  with  smoke  and  age,  have  a 
good  chance  of  admiration.  And  v.'ith  some  even 
it  has  almost  become  a  fashion  to  decry  the  delicate 
and  beautiful  creations  of  Allston. 

GiFFORD  has  sent  us  two  small  pictures.  His 
name  has  been  heretofore  unknown  to  us,  but  these 
specimens  of  his  talent  augur  much  for  his  future 
eminence.  No.  44,  "View  near  the  Hudson,"  is 
particularly  charming.  There  is  a  naivete,  a 
natural  freshness  of  color  in  it  which  must  strike 
every  one.  There  is  no  exaggeration  of  color  here 
— no  straining  for  effect.  The  water  is  transparent 
and  clear,  with  its  long,  dancing  reflections  of 
foliage  and  bright  sails.  If  theie  is  a  criticism  we 
would  make,  it  is  that  there  is  too  great  a  preva- 
lence of  green  in  this  picture. 

We  have  also  two  landscapes  by  Cranch,  with 
whose  pictures  we  are  quite  familiar.  These  are 
two  of  his  most  agreeable  efforts.  No.  52,  "  View 
of  Egg  Rock,"  Nahant,  is  quite  truthful.  He  has 
given  the  sea-beaten  rock  its  peculiar  characteris- 
tics, and  the  water  is  freely  and  freshly  painted.  No. 
62,  "  The  Indian  Retreat,"  is  well  composed  and  the 
idea  well  rendered.  The  sky  and  extreme  distance 
possess  a  charming  grey,  aiirial  tint.  But  in  truth 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  rocks  and  trees  of  the 
foreground  strike  us  as  being  too  crude  and  cold, 
and  wanting  in  delicacy  and  harmony  of  color. 

There  are  others  of  the  New  York  artists  whom 
we  have  not  yet  mentioned.  We  hope  soon  to 
have  an  opportunity.  c. 

finigljt'H  SDiiritnl  nf  Mmk. 
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EICHAED  WAGNER. 

THIRD   AIITICLE.* 

We  attempted  some  time  since  to  give  our 
readers  an  outline  of  this  modern  Gluck's  new 
theory  of  Operatic  composition,  as  developed  in 
the  three  volumes  of  his  book,  entitled  "  Opera 
and  Drama."  We  have  already  stated  his  funda- 
mental criticism  upon  the  Opera  as  hitherto  ex- 
isting :  to  wit,  that  the'  mistake  has  lain  in  the 
endeavor  to  construct  it  on  the  basis  of  absolute 
music,  making  music  the  end  instead  of  the 
means;  whereas  the  only  true  lyric  drama,  hith- 
erto never  realized,  can  spring  only  from  the 
marriage  of  poetry  and  music.  In  his  own  op- 
eras, his  Tannhauser  and  LoJienr/rin,  he  thinks  to 
have  emancipated  the  poet  from  that  completely 
menial  relation  in  which  he  has  stood  to  the  mu- 
sician, merely  furnishing  the  latter  with  some 
slight  verbal  text  for  the  forms  in  which  he 
chooses  to  compose,  as  recitative,  arias,  ensembles, 
chorus,  ballet,  &c. — and  thus  producing  texts  or 
libretti  of  the  most  empty,  trivial  character. 
Here  is  a  double  slavery ;  the  composer  cuts  his 
music  to  the  fashionable  patterns  required  by  the 
singers  for  the  display  of  their  voices  and  tours 
de  force;  while  the  poet  writes  to  order  for  the 
composer.  In  the  drama  according  to  Wagner, 
the  music  is  nothing  but  the  art  of  expressing  the 
thoughts  furnished  by  the  poem. 

His  whole  thinking  on  the  subject  seems  to 
have  fallen  under  the  control  of  an  ingenious 
simile.  He  makes  Poetry  the  masculine  and 
Music  the  feminine  element  of  expression.  He 
denies  to  Music  any  power  of  independent  pro- 
duction ;  and  considers  all  the  efforts  of  absolute, 
or  pure   instrumental,  music   as  doomed  to  ever- 

*  See  Nos.  IX.  and  X.  of  this  volume  (Dec.  4  and  11.) 


lasting  impotence,  as  so  much  barren  yearning 
for  delivery.  This  he  thinks  to  be  the  character- 
istic of  all  our  modern  instrumental  music,  in 
symphony,  and  overture  and  chamber  music. 
Instrumental  music  exhausts  itself  in  a  vain 
struggle  after  definite  expression.  In  confirma- 
tion of  which  criticism,  he  points  to  the  Ninth 
Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  genius  par  excel- 
lence and  last  word  of  instrumental  music.  After 
striving  in  vain  for  utterance  through  the  orches- 
tra, until  the  instruments  themselves  do  all  but 
speak  in  human  recitative,  he  suddenly  bursts  its 
bonds  and  calls  in  words,  the  "  Hymn  to  Joy  "  of 
Schiller.  And  that  bold  act,  thinks  Wagner, 
marks  the  transition  from  the  music  of  the  past 
to  the  music  of  the  future,  from  music  pure,  and 
barren,  to  music  in  its  true  and  fruitful  function 
as  co-factor  with  Poetry  in  the  living  and  perfect 
Drama.  Music,  according  to  him,  can  only  bear, 
it  cannot  generate ;  the  generating  power  is  ex- 
traneous to  it  and  resides  only  in  the  poet. 

We  perhaps  wrong  his  thought  in  this  bold 
statement,  divesting  it  of  all  that  wealth  of  inge- 
nious and  happy  illustration  with  which  he  de- 
velops it.  But  we  believe  we  give  the  ker- 
nel of  the  thought.  Richard  Wagner  is  him- 
self both  poet  and  musician,  alike  an  adept  at 
both  arts ;  he  has  carefully  prepared  his  own  libret- 
tos ;  and  it  must  be  a  satisfaction  for  once  to  have 
librettos  which,  when  only  read,  amount  to  real 
poems.  His  practice,  too,  in  this  double  character 
of  poet-composer,  may  be  better  than  his  theory. 
Lohenijrin  and  Tannlmiiser  may  be  works  of 
genius ; — genius  enough  to  save  them  from  the 
consequences  of  the  worst  preconceived  theory  of 
composition.  But  we  must  say,  this  theory  hardly 
chimes  with  musical  experience.  We  do  not 
think  that  any  true  music-lover,  who  has  had  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  power  with  which  Bee- 
thoven's symphonies  address  the  deeper  instincts 
of  the  soul,  would  willingly  exchange  them  for 
any  amount  of  the  best  poetry  skilfully  set  to 
Recitative.  We  do  not  think  it  will  be  owned, 
by  true  music-lovers,  that  instruments  have  failed, 
in  those  instances,  to  convey  some  meaning ;  that 
those  Adagios  and  Scherzos  are  aolbona fide  live 
creations,  real  deliveries  of  divine  brain-children, 
or  that  they  convey  to  you  no  adequate  expres- 
sion of  the  tone-artist's  inmost  life  and  purpose. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  true  to  history  that  instrumental  or 
pure  music  exhausts  itself  in  a  vain  effort  and  is 
on  the  decline.  On  the  contrary,  the  age  runs 
into  instrumental  music ;  no  music  has  such  power 
over  a  community  at  all  musically  cultivated,  as 
that  in  the  grand  orchestral  forms;  and  it  is 
matter  of  almost  universal  experience,  that  as  we 
grow  more  musical  the  love  for  instrumental  music 
outgrows  and  outlives  the  love  for  vocal.  Music 
may  correspond  to  the  feminine  principle: — so  far 
we  do  not  quarrel  with  Wagner's  analogy.  But 
what  is  the  feminine  principle  in  the  soul  ?  It  is 
Feeling,  Sentiment,  as  contrasted  with  the  colder 
masculine  principle  of  Intellect  or  Reason.  Words 
are  the  language  of  the  intellect,  tones  are  the 
language  of  the  heart.  Love  and  Wisdom,  (no 
one  disputes  the  axiom  of  the  Swedish  seer  in 
this)  are  the  feminine  and  masculine  principle  in 
the  universe.  But  Love  Is  fii'st,  before  and  deeper 
than  Wisdom.  And  so  the  poet  says : 
"  Thought  is  deeper  than  all  speech. 
Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought,"'  &c. 

It  Is  this  Feeling,  this  something  deeper  in  us 
than  words  can  utter,  or  than  can  ever  take  the 
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definite  forms  of  thought,  that  seeks  its  utterance 
in  music,  as  its  only  natural  language.  It  is  this 
that  necessitates  the  art  of  music  in  the  life  of 
man.  The  symphonies  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
never  had  existed  but  for  these  experiences  in 
human  souls  of  something  deeper,  finer,  more 
essential  than  words  were  ever  framed  to  utter. 
Vague  are  they  ?  But  the  very  dcfiniteness  of 
words  perverts  their  sense  and  puts  their  heavenly 
influence  to  flight.  Why  do  our  deeper  moods 
love  silence  ?  Music  is  but  the  audible  breath  of 
such  full  silence.  Hence  there  may  be,  there 
should  be  profound  moral  and  spiritual  culture  in 
listening  sympathetically  to  great  instrumental 
music.  You  want  no  words ;  you  do  not  ask  a 
literal  meaning ;  you  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it, 
which  is  somehow  wondrously  in  harmony  with 
deeper  depths  than  you  were  perhaps  aware  of 
in  your  spirit.  No,  Herr  Wagner !  the  great 
tone-poet  does  not  need  the  woi-d-poet  to  impreg- 
nate his  creative  genius,  or  to  furnish  him  the 
wherewithal  to  express  himself  Pure  music  is  a 
very  subtle,  perfect  medium  of  expression.  Its 
fluid,  universal  language  conveys  the  deep  and 
universal  sentiments,  the  sense  of  the  Infinite,  the 
spiritual  part  of  us,  in  which  we  are  all  most 
deeply  related  to  one  another  and  to  the  source  of 
all,  as  words  with  their  limitations  and  distinctions 
never  can  do.  No  human  being,  not  even  Cole- 
ridge or  Goethe,  or  Shakspeare,  lives  more  fully 
revealed,  expressed,  communicated  to  mankind, 
than  Beethoven,  the  meaning  of  whose  life  and 
character  flowed  almost  wholly  into  instrumental 
music.  Those  symphonies  may  not  be  rendered 
into  words  ;  yet  who  that  loves  them  deeply  does 
not  feel  that  he  knows  Beethoven  ?  Dumb  other- 
wise, as  he  was  deaf,  almost,  yet  what  great  soul 
has  succeeded  better  in  making  himself  under- 
stood ?  And  should  the  Choral  Symphony  be- 
come universally  recognized  the  greatest,  will 
that  be  at  the  expense  of  the  other  Symphonies  ? 
shall  we  love  the  Fifth  and  the  Seventh  and  the 
"  Pastoral "  less,  that  we  love  the  last  one  more  ? 
Did  the  orchestra  in  that  one  outburst  into 
human  speech  yield  up  its  soul  forever,  and 
pronounce  pure  instrumental  music  henceforth 
obsolete  ?  The  musical  genius  of  mankind  says 
no ;  it  plunges  more  and  more  deeply  into  the 
mysteries  of  instrumental  music,  because  it  has 
more  to  utter  than  words  and  voices  can  convey 
It  remains  to  see  whether  the  zest  of  symphonies 
and  overtures  and  quartets  will  sicken  under  the 
new  charm  of  the  interminable  Wagner  recitative, 
shaped  to  the  mould  of  cunningly  contrived 
alliterative  verses,  borrowing  from  them  its  only 
melody  or  rhythm,  and  for  modulation  knowinn- 
no  key-note,  but  swimming  ambiguously  in  all  keys 
at  once. 

But  we  anticipate.  We  must  see  how  Wagner 
theoretically  arrives  at  and  justifies  these  peculi- 
arities of  style,  or  rather  of  musical  structure. 
The  generative  power  of  the  poet,  he  says,  mani- 
fests itself  chiefly  in  the  formation  of  melodies. 
Not  that  he  supplies  the  melodies  ready  made  to 
the  musician's  hand.  He  says  repeatedly,  to  be 
sure,  that  the  melody  is  already  implied  in  the 
versification  of  the  poem ;  but  then  he  explains 
this  to  mean  that  the  poet  in  his  verse  gives  the 
musician  the  fructifying  seeds ;  "  the  fruit  is  ma- 
tured and  moulded  by  the  musician  according  to 
his  own  individual  means."  "  The  risings  and 
fallings  of  the  melody  must  conform  to  the  risings 
and  fallings  of  the  verse ;  the  musical  time  or 
measure  is  governed  by  the  expression  designed 
by  the  poet ;  and  the  musical  modulation  brings 
out  as  clearly  as  possible  the  bond  of  relationship 
between  the  single  tones  or  keys  of  feeling,  which 
the  poet  could  only  indicate  to  a  limited  extent 


by  means  of  alliteration!'  As  an  instance  of  a 
melody  thus  springing  immediately  out  of  the 
word-verse,  he  cites  the  manner  in  which  Bee- 
thoven in  his  Ninth  Symphony  has  sot  the  words  : 
Seid  umscldunger).,  Mdlionen,  &c.  ("  Mingle  in 
embrace,  ye  millions").  In  Lohenrjrin  all  the 
melodies  are  made  upon  this  principle. 

Wagner  proclaims  a  sort  of  revolution  in  the 
sphere  of  Modulation.  Hitherto  it  has  been  sup- 
posed essential  to  any  unity  in  a  piece  of  music, 
that  all  its  hai'monics  should  pivot  as  it  were  upon 
one  prevailing  key  ;  that  the  deviations  therefrom 
should  keep  as  much  as  possible  within  the  next 
related  keys,  as  those  of  the  Dominant  and  Sub- 
dominant,  Relative  Major  or  Minor,  and  so  forth  ; 
and  that,  however  excursive  or  oenti-ifugal  the 
movement  everything  in  it  should  still  gravi- 
tate back  to  the  central  key-note  and  starting- 
point.  A  certain  family  affinity  of  keys,  with 
only  exceptional  intermarriages  of  now  and  then 
a  branch  into  a  remoter  race,  has  been  an  es- 
sential law  of  all  good  music.  AVagner  throws 
down  the  barriers  of  this  patriarchal  system  of 
modulation,  as  he  calls  it.  He  wants  the  whole 
range  of  keys ;  these  are  to  the  musician  what 
the  vowels  and  consonants  are  to  the  poet,  who 
intimates  afiinities  and  contrasts  of  feelings  by 
alliteration ;  and  the  musician  has  to  show  the 
ground-relationship  of  all  the  keys  of  feeling. 
Thus  Wagner  makes  a  formal  declaration  of  in- 
dependence against  the  patriarchal  regime  :  "  All 
keys  are  equal,  and  essentially  related  ;  the  pri- 
vileges of  tone-families  are  abolished."  In  his 
Lohengrin  he  has  practiced  accordingly.  All 
who  have  heard  that  opera,  admit  that  '■  he  has 
fully  succeeded  in  abolishing  all  individuality  of 
keys ; — F  sharp  minor  sounds  like  G  minor,  and 
G  minor  like  C  sharp  minor;  he  carries  you  from 
D  major  to  G  major,  through  A  flat  minor ;  the 
mixture  of  the  tri-chords  of  B  flat,  G  flat  and  A 
is  a  very  common  modulation  with  him  ;  in  short 
he  actually  allows  us  to  hear  nothing  but  the 
monotonous  "  ground-relationship  of  all  the  keys." 

A  striving  towards  a  similar  result  is  truly  said 
to  characterize  the  music  of  our  time.  Com- 
posers like  Schubert,  Chopin,  Schumann  and 
Kobert  Franz  seem  to  chafe  against  the  limits  of 
our  diatonic  scale  and  the  modulation  it  pre- 
scribes ;  they  blend  the  different  keys  together, 
as  if  to  make  out  one  more  rich  and  universal. 
But  Wagner  was  the  first  to  raise  this  to  a  prin- 
ciple. Having  to  bridge  his  way  so  often  in  the 
shortest  manner  from  one  to  another  of  all  twenty- 
four  keys,  he  naturally  has  recourse  to  perpetual 
employment  of  the  chord  of  the  diminished  sev- 
enth, which  is  the  transitional  element  j^ar  excel- 
lence in  harmony,  binding  the  most  heterogeneous 
keys  together.  Lohengrin  is  full  of  Diminished 
Sevenths,  accompanying  the  recitative  ;  indeed  it 
is  said  there  is  a  scene  in  it,  occupying  sixteen 
pages  in  the  piano-forte  arrangement,  where  you 
hear  absolutely  nothing  hut  diminished  sevenths. 
It  must  be  like  tossing  on  the  restless  sea  of  har- 
mony without  course  or  compass. 

But  instead  of  any  preconceived  judgment  of 
our  own,  we  mean  soon  to  give  the  report  of  an 
intelligent  hearer,  which  we  find  in  the  shape  of 
a  letter  from  no  less  a  person  than  the  composer, 
Robert  Franz.  Meanwhile  another  brief  article 
shall  conclude  our  outline. 


Concerts  of  the  Past  Week, 

The  Concerts  of  the  past  week  must  be  despatched 
very  briefly. 

The  Gekmania  Society  had  a  full,  but  not  as  over- 
full a  house  as  usual  on  Saturday.  And  yet,  strange  to 
say,  the  programme  was  of  the  kind  called  popular.  It 
contained  no  Symphony, — unless  that  piano-forte  Con- 
certo by  Littolf  can  be  so  called; — a  work  entirely  in  the 
brilliant,  modern  style,  and  in  which  Jaell,  displa3^ed 
such  mastery  of  terrific  difficulties,  as  disposes  us  to  ask 
incredulously:  "What  more,  0  Gottschalk!  and  0  all 
ye  other  virtuosos !"  The  work  itself  we  liked  better  than 
af  first  hearing.  If  the  theme  of  the  first  movement 
(Maestoso)  was  whimsical  and  empty,  it  was  so  strongly 
and  triumphantly  put  through,  with  such  scientific  force 
of  logic  and  telling  richness  of  instrumentation,  as  to  ex- 
cite a  pleasing  wonder.    The  Jiddle-de-dee,  fifing  little 


tune  in  the  Scherzo,  it  seems,  is  a  Dutch  national  air; 
and  there  is  another  of  more  majesty  in  the  finale;  for 
the  work  was  composed  for  a  festival  in  honor  of  the 
king  of  Belgium.  The  overture  to  Meeresslilk,  &c. 
(Calm  seas  and  prosperous  voyage)  by  Mendelssohn,  was 
a  most  graphic  and  deliglitful  musical  water-scape. 
Bennett's  overture :  "  The  Wood  Nymph,"  made  all 
smile  by  its  devout  reflection  of  the  style  of  iWendelssohn ; 
it  is  graceful,  delicate  music,  but  too  long  for  its  amount 
of  original  matter.  Miss  Leh:\iann  was  not  in  her  best 
state,  3'et  she  gave  a  tragic  force  to  Ah,  man  Jtls,  and  was 
encored  in  Ernani,  involami.  Little  Cajulla,  smiling 
under  her  wreath,  played  charmingly  as  ever. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  give  an  extra 
concert  to-moirow  evening,  repeating  the  programme  of 
last  Sunday.  Then  they  liad  the  Music  Hall  packed 
full  of  hearers.  The  selections  from  the  "  Messiah," 
including  the  delicious  pastoral  symphony,  the  recitative 
"  There  were  Shepherds,"  given  in  Miss  Stone's  noblest 
tones,  the  higli,  ci-ystal-ringing  angel  chorus,  the  air 
"  Come  unto  him,"  sweetly  sung  by  iWiss  Wentworth, 
"  We  all  like  Sheep"  and  (the  crowning  glory  of  the 
evening)  the  "  Hallelujah  Chorus,"  were  eminently  sat- 
isfactory. Beethoven's  '•  Engedi,"  lacking  not  its  pecu- 
liar traits  of  power  and  beauty,  seemed,  coming  after 
Handel,  like  music  of  another  age  and  sphere. 

The  audience  encroached  upon  the  stage  and  mingled 
almost  witli  the  chorus.  Wliether  this  restrained  the 
timid  ones  or  screened  the  lazy,  we  know  not;  but  it  did 
seem  frequently  that  the  soprani  of  the  chorus  lacked 
mass  and  breadtli,  and  as  if  their  part  was  chiefly  done 
by  some  half  a  dozen  telling  voices.  If  the  singers  will  not, 
all  sing,  choral  efl'ects  of  light  and  shade,  cresmido,  Sza. 
are  quite  impossible.  We  learn,  however,  that  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  "  Messiah  "  were  given  without  rehearsal. 


Musical  Intelligence, 

Local. 

Musical  Fdnd  Society.  ..  .The  Afternoon  Rehearsal  of  this 
week  is  postponed  to  Tuesday  nest.  The  last  was  made  ex- 
tremely interesting  by  the  Seventh  Symphony,  and  other  good 
things. 

The  Germanians  have  an  Extra  Rehearsal  this  afternoon. — 
(See  card.) 

Otto  Dresel's  Concert,  too,  is  announced  with  that  unwel- 
come, melancholy  adjective,  "  the  last  "  Well,  the  summer  is 
hut  a  brief  episode  in  our  northern  year  ;  but  it  blooms  ah  the 
year  round  in  the  memory  and  in  our  lives  if  we  enjoy  it  truly. 
Mr.  D.'s  programme,  for  Wednesday,  is  a  very  rich  one.  The 
Concerto  of  Bach  and  the  Septuor  of  Hummel,  and  his  own 
Trio,  will  all  be  objects  of  fresh  interest. 

No  arguments  are  needed  to  turn  all  our  mnsic-lovers  to  the 
farewell  Concert  of  Miss  Lebmann  this  evening.  The  bare 
possibility  that  it  may  be  the  last  hearing  of  a  singer,  in  whom 
we  have  all  become  so  deeply  interested,  makes  it  an  oppor- 
tunity by  no  means  to  be  foregone. 

[Cr"  Don't  forget  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette'Cltjb,  next 
Thursday  night.    Their  programme,  too,  is  of  the  choicest. 

Newburyport The  "  Germanians,"  with  Casiilla  Urso, 

■will  enchant  our  friends  at  Newburyport  on  Monday  with  one 
of  their  choice  programmes  This  Concert  is  the  last  of  six, 
got  up  by  subscription  under  the  able  direction  of  Messrs.  R.  E. 
Mosely  and  E.  Griffln.  We  congratulate  our  "Down  East" 
neighbors  on  the  musical  progress  evinced  by  this  willingness 
to  sustain  six  such  instrumental  performances  in  one  season. 

NEW  YOEK.— Madame  Sontaq  has  been  delighting 
crowded  audiences  this  week  with  La  Sonnambula  and 
Don  Pasquale ;  but  she  will  soon  leave  off,  at  the  height 
of  her  popularity,  to  return  "  when  June  makes  Castle 
Garden  attractive,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  fills  the  city 
with  strangers."  Yet  we  hear  of  her  designing  to  fill  a 
portion  of  the  interim  with  the  Lent-en  entertainment  of 
a  few  concerts,  with  the  aid  of  Salvi,  Badiali,  &c. 

Gottschalk's  second  concert  seems  to  have  produced 
about  the  same  impressions  upon  different  kinds  of 
hearers  as  his  first.  The  Home  Journal  finds  the  same 
difference  between  his  playing  and  that  of  the  other 
eminent  pianists  who  have  visited  us  that  there  is  "  be- 
tween rhetoric  and  eloquence,  between  speech  and  song, 
between  prose  and  poetry."  We  think  we  have  heard 
some  pianists,  who  could  not  be  set  down  as  mere  rheto- 
ricians. He  does  not  come  to  Boston  at  present,  but 
revisits  first  his  home  in  New  Orleans,  giving  a  concert 
on  the  wing  at  Philadelphia. 

Paul  Jullien's  benefit  concert,  on -the  evening  of 
Washington's  Birth-day,  filled  the  Metropolitan  Hall  to 
overflowing.  Sontag  and  her  troupe  volunteered  their, 
aid,  aud  the  little  genius  was  as  fascinating  as  ever  with 
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his  violin.  He  closed  witii  an  original  fantasia  in  honor 
of  the  Father  of  our  Country,  introducing  national  airs. 
We  hear  he  has  engagements  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile  another  gir]  prodigy  of  the  violin,  a  protegee 
of  Sontag's,  aged  12,  and  a  Venetian,  who  has  excited 
enthusiasm  in  Italy,  Germany  and  St.  Petersburgh.  was 
about  to  sail,  it  is  said,  from  Venice,  in  season  to  reach 
New  Yorli  by  the  first  of  April.  Her  name  is  Ma- 
rietta Serato. 

A  Complimentary  Concert  is  to  be  given  on  the  1st  of 
March  to  Mr.  Wm.  "H.  Fry,  on  the  largest  scale,  by  the 
societies  and  artists  who  performed  the  illustrations  in 
his  recent  course  of  lectures,  and  with  the  hope,  it  is  said, 
of  iTialiing  good  his  loss  (four  thousand  dollars)  by  that 
hberal  enterprise. 

Max  JIaretzek,  with  his  tronpe,  Salvi,  Marini,  Steffa- 
noiie,  Bertucca,  &c-,  have  returned  from  a  successful 
operatic  tour  in  Mexico. 

The  IIo7ne  Journal  says  :  Including  Madame  Alboni's 
performances  and  those  of  the  Bishop  and  Thillon  troupes, 
■\ve  liavc  had  about  sixty  opera  nights  and  seventy  grand 
concerts  this  season,  nearly  all  of  which  have  beeri  well 
attended.  New  York  has"  spent  not  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  for  its  winter  music — probably  a  much 
greater  sum. 

Chamber  Concerts.  The  busy  impresario  in  this 
sphere,  which  Englishmen  do  greatly  aiTect,  Mr.  Ella, 
resumed  his  "Musical  Winter  Evenings"  at  Willis's 
rooms,  on  the  5th.  Charles  Halle,  fresh  from  his  own 
most  successful  series  in  Manchester  was  the  pianist. 
The  other  executants  were  Jlol.que,  Mel  on,  G.  ffri , 
Webb  and  Fiatti.  The  programme  included  Mozart's 
Quartet  in  D,  No.  10;  Beethoven's  Sonata  with  the 
Mania  Funtbre;  Mendelssohn's  Quintet  in  A;  Schu- 
bert's Trio  in  E  flat,  Op.  100 ;  and  piano  solos.  For  the 
remaining  concerts  Mile.  Clauss  and  Fauer  were  en- 
gaged. 

Herr  Jansa  announces  "  Six  Soirees  Musicales,"  at 
the  New  Beethoven  Rooms.  Compositions  of  the  mas- 
ters and  several  new  works  of  his  own,  with  the  aid  of 
F.  Hennen  (violin),  C.  Goffrie  (tenor),  and  W.  F.  Eeed 
(violin  alto)  are  promised. 

M.  Alexandre  Billet  commenced  his  fourth  season 
of  "  Classical  Piano-forte  Music,"  on  the  19th. 

"  Among  the  artists  already  engaged  we  perceive  the 
names  of  lUessrs.  Sainton,  Molique,  Jansa,  Goffrie,  W. 
F.  Keed,  Fiatti,  Bottesini,  Lutgen,  Clinton,  Barrett,  and 
Jarrett,  as  instrumentalists;  and  tlie  Misses  Dolby  and 
Foole,  and  Madame  Macfarren,  as  vocalists. 

M.  Alexandre  Billet  presents  his  subscribers,  on  the 
opening  night,  among  other  choice  moixeavx,  with  Men- 
delssohn's quartet  in  F  minor,  for  piano,  violin,  viola, 
and  violoncello;  the  same  composer's  *'  Characteristic 
Stiicke,"  No.  4,  in  A  major,  and  the  "  Presto  Scher2- 
aiidu,  in  F  sharp  minor;  and  Beethoven's  grand  trio,  in 
E  fiat,  for  piano-forte,  violin,  and  violoncello." 

Mr.  LixDSAY  Slorer's  "F^irst  Soiree  of  Chamber 
Music"  (Fifth  Season)  took  place  Feb.  10th.  He  was 
assisted  by  Miss  Kathleen  Fitzwilliam  and  the  Misses 
Dolby;  Herren  Fauer  and  Jansa,  M.  Eousselot  and  Sig. 
Biletta. 

Mr  Stekndale  Bejjket's  "  Classical  Soirees  "  began 
on  tlie  1st  of  February.  Mr.  Bennett  was  the  first  to  in- 
stitute this  delightful  species  of  entertainment  in  England. 
Being  the  best  pianist  and  composer  whom  that  country 
has  produced,  he  is  able  to  bring  forward  works  of  his 
own  that  contrast  not  too  unfavorably  with  those  of  the 
great  masters  which  enrich  his  programmes.  Although 
he  has  not  of  late  years  written  as  much  as  was  expect- 
ed from  his  early  career  (when  he  composed  the  over- 
tures to  Naiades  and  Waldntimplte,  in  which  he  has  so 
caught  the  trick  of  Mendelssohn,  or  rather  suffered  it  to 
catch  him,)  he  has  yet  maintained  his  eminence  among 
the  many  rivals  in  tlie  business  of  Chamber  Concerts. 
On  Tuesday  he  played  Mendelssohn's  first  sonata-duo, 
for  piano  and  'cello,  with  Sig.  Piatti;  Beethoven's  Trio 
in  E  flat,  with  Sainton  and  Piatti,  and  Sonata-duo,  in  C 
minor,  with  Sainton;  also  three  of  his  own  pnnu  pieces: 
a  study  in  E,  from  his  first  book  of  "  Capricci  en  forme 
d'EiudeSy"  a  Scherzo  in  E  rmnor,  a.xii!i  Allerjro-Grazioso 
in  A;  also  some  of  Mendelssolin's  Lieder  ohne  Wbrte. 
Mrs.  I'^nderssohn  sang  "  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
vocal  compositions  for  the  chamber,  of  Beethoven,"  the 
Liederh'eis  (cirile  ol  s-ongs)  and  a  plaintive  romance  by 
Mendelssohn,  "  Waiting." 

Madajie  Pleyel,  on  her  way  to  the  pro\'inces,  gave 
a  fashionable  concert  at  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  Jan. 
31st.  The  Musical  World  speaks  thus  of  the  pieces  in 
which  she  took  part; 

"  In  the  quartet  of  Mendelssohn  (that  in  B  minor — the 


most  splendid  and  elaborate  of  the  three)  Madame 
Pleyel  was  powerfully  supported  by  M.  Sainton,  Mr. 
Clemeiiti,and  Signer  Piatti  The  time  at  which  she  takes 
the  first  Allegro,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,  though  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  composer's  directions,  and  with  his 
own  manner  of  pcrtbrming  them,  would  be  perilous  in 
any  but  a  pianist  of  extraordinary  mechanical  endow- 
menls ;  but  with  such  unfailing  powers  of  execution  as 
are  the  gift  of  Jladame  Plej'el  there  can  never  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  result.  It  would  be  literally  im- 
possible to  play  the  singularly  original  Scherzo  with 
more  vigor,  distinctness  and  rapidity.  T\\q  finale ^  with 
its  spirited  and  well-developed  ctit/f/,  was  equidly  noticea- 
ble for  the  uncompromising  speed  with  which  it  was 
given,  and  the  art  with  which  the  accomplished  pianist 
contrived  at  the  same  time  to  introduce  the  most  delicate 
nuances,  and  the  happiest  contrasts,  wherever  indicated 
by  the  composer,  whose  own  unrivalled  command  of  the 
instrument  led  him,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  be 
almost  unmerciful  in  taxing  the  i-esources  of  performers. 
The  Sonata  of  Beethoven  (in  F) — one  of  the  most  melo- 
dious inspirations  of  its  author — was  played  with  equal 
grace  and  spirit.  This  has  always  been  a  favorite  with 
Madame  Pleyel,  who  has  never  been  more  efficiently 
supported  in  the  violin  part  than  by  M.  Sainton,  a 
thorough  Beethovenist  in  feeling,  besides  being  a  violinist 
of  the  first  class. 

In  the  execution  of  the  brilliant  fantasias  of  the  "  ultra- 
modern "  school,  Madame  Pleyel  has  no  superior,  and  in 
some  respects  uo  equal.  To  praise  her  performance  of 
the  "  Patineurs,"  from  the  Prophete — one  of  the  most 
extravagant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted, 
one  of  the  most  etiective  and  brilliant  of  Liszt's  tran- 
scriptions," would  be  superfluous.  Of  Thalberg's  fan- 
tasia, Madame  Pleyel  only  gave  a  fragment,'  begin- 
ning from  the  theme  of  the  popular  serenade,  "  Come 
e  Gentil."  The  Tarenltlla  of  Rossini,  another  of  Listz's 
liappy  arrangements,  owes,  like  the  "  Patiiieurfi,"  most 
of  its  popularity  to  Madame  Pleyel,  to  whose  light 
and  supple  fingers  it  is  well  adapted.  This  well-known 
morceau,  dashed  ofif  with  impetuous  and  unparalled 
rapidity,  brouglit  the  concert  to  a  close,  amid  entiiusiastc 
applause." 

New  Philharmokic  Society.  M.  Berlioz  having  re- 
tired, Herr  Lindpaintner,  the  composer,  and  Kapelmeister 
to  the  king  of  Wurtemberg,  will  arrive  in  London  about 
the  first  of  JIarch,  to  conduct  the  flrst  four  concerts. 

The  Pl'rcell  Club,  established  to  do  honor  to  the 
most  illustrious  of  English  musicians,  held  its  anniver- 
sary meeting  F''eb.  1st,  at  the  Albion.  The  chair  was 
filled  by  Prof.  Taylor,  of  Giesham  College,  the  founder 
and  president  of  the  club ;  there  was  a  full  attendance 
of  members,  distinguished  musicians  and  dilettanti. 

The  musical  entertainments  of  the  evening  consisted, 
as  usual,  of  a  selection  of  sacred  and  secular  music  com- 
posed by  "  the  mighty  master.''  Three  of  his  finest 
anthems  were  performed — "  0  praise  God,"  "  0  God, 
thou  hast  cast  us  out,"  and  ''  Thy  word  is  a  lantern," — 
iu  a  irianner  which  showed  his  transcendant  genius 
as  a  sacred  composer.  The  anthems  had  been  care- 
fully rehearsed,  and  the  ett'ect  of  their  performance 
was  wonderful.  We  do  not  think  that  any  composer, 
from  Handel  to  Beethoven,  has  produced  anything  more 
rich  in  harmony,  more  powerful  in  expression,  or  more 
sublime  in  ett'ect,  than  the  concluding  chorus  of  the  an- 
them, "  0  God,  thou  hast  cast  us  out." 

The  secular  portion  of  the  entertainment  consisted  of 
the  "  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day."  Dryden's  Ode  to  St. 
Cecilia's  Day  is  familiar  to  every  schoolboy;  and  yet 
there  are  not  many  people  who  know  anything  about 
the  patron  saint  of  music,  or  of  the  observances  paid  to 
her  in  England  in  "  the  olden  time."  We  extract,  there- 
fore, from  the  books  of  the  Purcell  Club  the  account  of 
the  festival  in  honor  of  St.  Cecilia,  given  in  a  periodical 
of  the  year  1692 : 

"  The  22nd  of  November,  being  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  is 
observed  through  all  Europe  by  the  lovers  of  music. 
On  that  day,  or  the  next  when  it  falls  ou  a  Sunday, 
most  of  the  lovers  of  music,  whereof  many  are  persons 
of  the  first  rank,  meet  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  London,  not 
through  a  principle  of  superstition,  but  to  propagate  the 
advancement  of  that  divine  science.  A  splendid  enter- 
tainment is  provided,  and  before  it  is  always  a  perform- 
ance of  music  by  the  best  voices  and  hands  in  town; 
the  words,  which  are  always  in  the  pati'oness's  praise, 
are  set  by  some  of  the  greatest  masters  in  town.  Six 
stewards  are  chosen  for  each  successive  year.  This  feast 
is  one  of  the  genteelest  in  the  world;  there  are  no  form- 
alities nor  gatherings  like  at, others,  and  the  appearance 
there  is  always  very  splendid.  While  the  company  is 
at  table  the  hautbois  and  trumpets  play  successively.'" 

The  annual  celebrations  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Cecilia  took 
place  in  Stationers's  Hall  from  the  year  16S3  to  1903. 
There  was  always  an  ode,  written  by  tlie  most  popular 
poet,  and  composed  by  the  most  popular  musician  of  the 
day.  Among  the  poets  we  find  the  names  of  Dryden, 
Shadwell,  D'Urfey,  and  Congieve;  and,  among  the  com- 
posers, Purcell,  Draghi,  Clarke,  Blow,  and  Eccles — all 
men  of  eminence.  Pope  afterwards  wrote  an  ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day;  but  Pope  had  neither  taste  nor  ear  for 
music,  and  wrote  merely  because  Dryden  had  written 
before  him;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  anybody  ever 
set  his  poem  to  music. 

The  Ode  of  1692,  written  by  Brady,  the  well-known 
versifier  of  the  Psalms,  with  Purcell's  music,  performed 
last  night,  is,  in  so  far  as  the  music  is  concerned,  a  most 
magnificent  work.    Its  melodies  are  still  (and,  we  believe, 


will  always  be)  fresh  and  beautiful;  and,  in  the  choral 
passages,  there  is  a  masterly  construction  with  a  great- 
ness of  efi'ect,  which,  down  to  the  present  day,  has  never 
been  surpassed.  So  much  for  the  musical  portion  of 
this  interesting  meeting. 

It  appears  that  the  Purcell  Club  is  in  a  most  prosperous 
condition. — Dailij  News,  Feb.  2. 

Madrigal  Society.  The  112th  anniversary  festival 
of  this  great  and  time-honored  society  was  held  last  eve- 
ning at  Freemasons'  Hall,  About  a"  hundred  members 
and  visitors  sat  down  to  dinner,  the  chair  being  occupied 
by  Lord  Saltoim,  the  president  of  the  society,  whose 
cheerful  urbanity  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  the  evening. 
A  selection  of  masterpieces  of  the  16tli  and  17th  cen- 
turies were  sung  in  the  usual  manner,  the  time  being 
given  by  Mr.  King,  the  conductor,  and  nearly  the  whole 
company,  arranged  according  to  their  respective  voices, 
joining  in  the  harmony.  The  whole  of  the  first  part  of 
the  performance  was  stated  to  be  "  from  a  rare  set  of 
books  recently  discovered,  written  about  the  year  1610." 
These  pieces  are  anonymous;  but  they  are  "believed  to 
be  by  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  time.  They 
have  been  published,  in  score,  by  Mr.  Oliphant.  the 
Society's  secretaiy,  to  whom  the  public  is  so  much  in- 
debted for  his  labors  in  this  branch  of  the  art.  Besides 
them,  a  number  of  fine  madrigals,  by  Willbye,  Luca 
Marenzio,  Cavendish,  Weelkes,  and  otlier  old  masters, 
were  sung. — News,  Jan.  21. 
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EXTRA    PUBLIC    REHEARSAL, 

BY   THE 

GEHMAl^^IA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 
On  Saturday  Afternoon,  February  26,  at  3  o'clock, 

AT  TOR 

BOSTON   MUSIC   HALL. 

The  very  unfavorable  weather  on  the  ]asfc  two  Wednesdays 
having  prevented  a  great  many  from  using  their  Wednesday 
Ticket?,  we  have,  for  the  purpose  of  euabling  our  patrons  to 
deliver  their  Tickets,  announced  the  above  Kehearsal,  and  will 
admit  the  Wednesday  Tickets. 

In  answer  to  the  many  inquiries,  we  would  state  that  we 
shall  remain  in  Boston  until  the  commencement  of  April,  and 
give  Public  Rehearsals  as  usual. 

Packages  of  Eight  Tickets,  fl :  Single  Tickets,  25  cents,  at 
the  usual  places. 

MLLE.  CARQLINE  LEHMANN 

Begs  to  announce  that  her   LAST    CONCERT   IN    BOSTON 
will  take  place 

On  Saturday  Evening,  Feb.  26, 
AT   THE   BOSTON    MUSIC   HALL, 

ASSISTED   BY 

"   Mile.  CAMILLA  URgO, 

ALPKED  JAELL, 

OTTO  DUESEIi,  and  the 

GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 

UNDER    THE    DIRECTION    OF    CARL    BERGMANN. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part    I. 

1.  Jubel  Overture, Weber. 

By  the  Germania  Society. 

2.  Recitative  and  Air,  from  Fidelio, Beethoven. 

Sung  by  Mile.  Lehmann. 

3.  Piano  Forte  Duet, Moscheles. 

Execured  by  Alfred  Jaell  and  Otto  Dresel, 

4.  Aria,  "  But  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  his  own,"  from 

St.  Paulj Mendelssohn. 

Sung  by  Mile.  Lehmann. 

5.  Tiolin  Solo, Alard. 

Executed  by  Mile.  Camilla  Urso. 

6.  Swedish  Song, Lindblad. 

Sung  by  Mile.  Lehmann. 

Part   11. 

1.  Overture  to  "  Masaniello," Auber. 

By  the  Geemania  Society. 

2.  Casta  Diva, Bellini. 

Sung  by  Mile.  Lehmann. 

3.  Piano  Forte  Solo, Alfred  Jaell, 

Executed  by  Alfred  Jaell. 

4.  Romanza  from  "  Anna  Bolena." Donizetti. 

Sung  by  Mile-  Lehmann. 

5.  Wedding  March,  from   "Midsummer  Night's 

Dream," Mendelssohn. 

By  the  Germania  Society. 

Single  Tickets,  50  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores 
and  Hotels,  also  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  Concert. 
Doors  open  at  6^2  ;   Concert  commences  at  8  o'clock. 

SIGNOR  G,  C.  GtllDI  respectfully  informs  his  former 
pupils  and  the  public,  that  he  has  resumed  his  int^tructions 
in  SINGING,  after  the  Italian  school,  with  the  intention  to 
settle  permanently  in  Boston.  In  order  to  accommodate  those 
who  may  not  wish  to  take  pi'ivate  instruction,  he  will  open 
classes  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  moderate  terms.  None 
but  good  voices  will  be  admitted.  Terms  liberal  for  persons 
intending  to  study  for  professional  purposes. 

Sig.  G.  can  be  consulted  free  upon  any  musical  subject, 
daily,  from  12  to  2,  at  Mr.  Ilews's  Piano  Manufact(»ry,  No.  365 
Washington  street,  where  terms  and  time  for  classes  may  be 
known. 

Orders  or  notes  for  Sig  G.  may  be  addressed  to  him  at  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co  's  Music  Store,  17  Tremont  Row,  and  at  Oliver 
Ditson's,  115  Washington  street.  Feb.  5. 
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linnkl  ml  fm]h  $mtl\\, 

EXTRA   CONCERT. 

In  compliance  with  the  requests  of  many  who  were  unable  to 
obtain  admission  on  Sunday  last,  the  Society  propose  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  Programme 

On  Sunday  Evening,  February  20,  1853, 

AT   THE 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 


PABT  I. 

Oems  from  tlie  Oratoiio  of  llie 

PART  II. 
BEETHOVEN'S  ORATORIO  OF 

i^  KS  c^  5:^  m:)  12  3 

OR-DAVID   IN   THE  WILDERNESS. 

ASSISTED  BY 

Miss   ANNA    STONE,    Mrs.   EMMA   A.  WENTWOETH,  Mr. 

S.  li.   BALL,  Mr.  B,  F.  BAKER, 

and  the 

GERMANIA   MTJSICAIi   SOCIETY. 

Conductor, Mr.  CARL  BERGMANN. 

Organist  and  Pianist, Mr.  F.  F.  MULLEll. 

Doors  open  at  G}^  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7}4  o'clock. 

Tickets  at  50  cents  each,  may  he  obtained  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday at  the  Music  Stores  of  Messrs,  Wade,  Ditson  and  Reed, 
and  of  the  Secretary  ;  on  Sunday  at  the  Treniont  and  Revere, 
Bromfield  and  United  States  Hotels,  and  at  the  two  offices  of 
the  Hall  on  the  evening  of  performance. 

Suhscribers  having  back  numbers  of  the  subscription  tick- 
ets may  present  them  at  this  Concert.  Members  their  usual 
privilege. 

J.  L.  FAIRBANKS,  SeORETAKT. 

@TT©  ®^i§iL'§ 

FIFTH  AND   LAST  MUSICAL   SOIREE, 

WILL  TAKE  PLACE  ON 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  2,  1853, 

In  Mr.  Johnson's  Mdsic  Hall,  (in  the  New  Building  next 
south  of  Tremont  Temple,)  assisted  by 
WM.  SCHARFENBERG,  {from  New  York,) 
ALFRED  JAELL, 

"WILLIAM  SCHULTZE, 

CARL  BKRGMANN, 
And  other  Members  of  the  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART  I. 

1.  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello, Otto  DreseL 

Allegro  Appassionato— Adajiio  Affettuoso — 

Scherzo — Allegro  con  Fuoco. 

Otto  Dresel,  Wm.  Schultze  and  Carl  Bergmann. 

2.  Concerto  for  Three  Pianos,  with  accompaniment  of 

Stringed  Quartet, J.  S.  Bach. 

Allegro  Maestoso — Alia  Siciliana — Allegro. 

Messrs.  Scharfenbero,  Jaell,  Dresel.  Schultze,  Meissel, 

Meyer,  Berchann,  and  Balcus. 

3.  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  F  major Beethoven. 

Allegro — Adagio — Scherzo — Rondo. 
Otto  Dresel  and  H'm.  Schultze. 

PART  II. 

4.  Piano  Solos  : — 

Song  without  Word-i,  (No.  3,  fir.<!t  book,).  .Mendelssohn. 
Funeral  March,  from  the  first  Sonata,  and 

Mazourka, Chopin. 

Valse, :?tephen  Heller. 

Otto  Dresel. 

5.  Septet  for  Piano,  Flute,  Oboe,  Horn,  Viola,  Vio- 

loncello, and  Double  Ba?s, Hummel. 

Allegro  Spiritoso — Srberzo — Andante  con  Variazioni — 

Allegro  con  Fuono. 

Messrs  Scharfenberg,  Zerrahn,  Meker,  Ku stenmacher, 

Meissel,  Bergmann,  andBALCus. 
D;i7=='The  Concert  will  begin  precisely  at  half  past  seven. 
Tickets,  SI,  to  be  had  at  Wade's,  Reed's  and  Johnfion's 
Music  Stores. 

CHAMBEB_C05rCERT. 

Respectfully  inform  their  Subscribers  and  the  musical  public 
of  Boston,  that  their 

SEVENTH     CONCERT 

Of  the  Series  of  Eight,  will  take  place 

On  Thursday  Evening,  March  3,  1853, 

AT  THE  MASOiNIC  TEMPLE. 

[0="  Posthumous  Quartette  in  F  minor,  by  Mendelssohn  ; 
Quartette  in  F,  (op.  18,)  No,  1,  by  Brethoven  ;  Quintette  by 
Mozart;  and  Schubert's  'ErlKing,'  (arranged  for  Quintette,) 
will  be  presented. 

Tickets  50  cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
Doors  open,  at  7  o'clock ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7K  pre- 
cisely. 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

HAYDW S    THIRD    MASS   in    D.     Uniform  with 
"  Ditson's  Edition  of  Mozart's,  Haydn's  and  Beethoven's 
Masses."    Price  62  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 


^Xmrnkmlis  gtwhww  0f  i'mt  ^xU. 

THE  FIRST  SEIvn-ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  the  Ma.'^sa- 
chusetts  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  is  now  open  at  its  Rooms, 

No,  St}4  TremoBit  Row. 

O^  The  Collection  comprises  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Pictures  by  American  Artists- 
Hours  of  Exhibition,  from  8  A.  M.  until  6  P   M. 
Single  admission,  25  cents  ;  Season  Tickets,  50  cents. 

Feb.  26.  tf 

NE1V  EDITION    OP    CARCASSI'S     GUITAR 
BOOK.     Nevr  and  Improved  Method  for  the  Guitar,  by 
M  Carca.^si.     Price  S2.50. 

This  new  edi'ion  of  Carcassi's  celebrated  method  embraces 
much  valuable  matternot  con-ainedin  those  previously  issued. 
These  addition.';  are  those  which  have  been  made  Iiy  the  dis- 
tinguished author  after  an  experience  which  enabled  him  to 
determine  what  was  actually  needed  by  the  pupil  for  a  tho- 
rough under.^tanding  of  the  art.  The  whole  has  been  care- 
fully translated  by  a  well  known  Profe-^'sor  of  the  Guitar,  and 
is  thereby  rendered  as  free  as  possible  from  those  slight  but 
perplexing  inaccuracies  whi(di  sometimes  become  a  part  of 
translations  and  reprints.  A  number  of  popular  songs  in 
each  of  the  different  keys  have  been  appended,  which  together 
with  the  masterly  instructions  of  Carcassi,  and  his  plain  yet 
comprehensive  course  of  Exercises,  furnish  all  that  is  desir- 
able to  both  teacher  and  schi)lar. 

OLIVER  DITSON,  Publisher, 

feb26  115  Washington  St. 

Unniilsnn's  Sllnstrntri:  (Dptra  fonh, 

Already  issued^  to  which  other  Operas  toiU  be  added  as  soon  as 
pxiblished. 

Masantello, With  11  pieces  of  music. 

Norma, With  11  pieces. 

Il  Earbiere  di  Siviglia, With  II  pieces. 

Le  Prophete, With    9  pieces. 

La  Cenerektola, With  10  pieces. 

Otello, With   8  pieces. 

Don  P.ysquale, Wirh    6  pieces. 

Linda  di  Chamounix, With  10  pieces, 

Lucia  di  Lammermuir, With  11  pieces. 

Don  Giovanni, With   9  pieces. 

Der  Freischutz, Wirh  10  pieces. 

La  Favorita, With    8  pieces. 

Medea, With  10  pieces. 

SEJIIR.A.MIDE, With    9  pieces. 

Lucrfzia  Borgia, With   9  pieces. 

Les  Huguenots, With  10  pieces. 

La  Sonnambola, With  10  pieces. 

La  Figlia  DEL  Keggimento, With  10  pieces. 

L'Elisire  D'Amore, With  10  pieces 

Ernani, With  10  pieces. 

Il  Prodigo With  10  pieces. 

Gustavus  III With   5  pieces 

Era  DLivoLO, With   8  pieces. 

Amilie, With  11  pieces. 

RoMEO  and  .Iuliet, With    9  pieces. 

RoEERTO  il  Diavolo, With  10  pieces. 

113?='"  Davidson's  Illustrated  Oratorios"  are  also  published 

on  the  same  plan  as  the  Operas,  in  a  cheap  but  elegant  form. 

Handel's  Messiah,  in  a  form  at  once  portable,  readable,  and 

suitable  for  the  music-stand,  in  vocal  score,  arranged  by  Dr. 

Clark.    4to.  228  pages,  price  Zi.lb. 

Handel's  Samson,  in  same  style,  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Clark. 

188  pages.  Price  ®1,50. 
Mozart's  Marriage  op  Figaro,  entire,  including  the  Recita- 
tive, with  the  original  Italian  Libretto,  and  an  English 
translation,  by  George  Soane.  4to.  185  pages,  only  S2,00. 
English  price  S2,50. 
Davidson's  Sixpenny  Elementary  Instruction  Books,  con- 
tain Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music,  a  Vocabulary  of  Musical 
Terms,  and  the  Art  of  Singing. 

DAVID  DAVIDSON,  Publisher  and  Agent, 

109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Boston  :— Lee  &  Walker,  Philadelphia:— 
Taylor  &  Maury,  Washington :  Nash  &  Woodhouse,  Richmond. 
iilO  Sm 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

IMPOKTER  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

IVo.  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

*^*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

J.   CHICKERING, 

PIANO   FOKTE    MAIVUFACTUSJEK, 

379  Wasliington    Street,   Boston. 

Apr.  10.  tf 

BEETHOVEN'S  ORATORIO  OF  EWGEDI,  or 
David  in  the  Wilderness,  known  as  the  Mount  op 
Olives,  is  this  day  published  in  a  neat,  convenient  form  for  the 
singer  or  concert-goer  by 

Geo.  P.  Reed  &>  Co.,  Ptiblisliers, 
Jan.  8.  17  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

NE\¥    MUSIC    BO^fffi. 

THE  PIANO  FORTE  ;  A  complete  and  thorough 
Instruction  Book,  selected,  compiled,  and  arranged  prin- 
cipally from  the  works  of  Uunten,  Bertini,  Czerny,  llerz,  &c., 
to  which  is  added  a  Collection  of  about  fifty  popular  Airs, 
Waltzes,  Polkas,  Quick-Steps,  Marches,  &c.,  with  and  without 
variations,  properly  arranged  and  fingered.  By  Manuel 
Fenollosa,  Professor  of  Miisic.  i5ti  pages  ;  an  elegant  work. 
Price  ffil  50.  J.  P.  JEWETT  &  CO. 

ii  13    3m.  17  &  19  Cornhill. 


Pianos  and  Melodeons  to  I^et. 

OLIVEE~I)ITSON, 

Music   Dealer,  115  Washington   St.,  Boston, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphinesj 
and  Reed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms- 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

HE^VS'    PATEMT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  JIANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguislied  Musiral  Professors,  who  Iiave 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  comnieniiing  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  UErt'S,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

Wo.  34:4r  TVasliiugtoii   Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  4-  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

363  'Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Oct.  16. 


3m 


AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 
TEACHERS    OF    MUSIC, 

IS"  Franklin   Place,  Boston. 

octSO  tf 

dermania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OP  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader, 
iil4  tf  364  Tremont  Street. 

T.    BRICHER, 

At  the  Bo-wdoin  Square  Clmi'cll. 

Office  under  the  Church.  . .  .Entrance  on  Chaedon  St. 
Jan.  22.    3m. 

J.    C.    WOODMAN, 

ORGANIST  AND  CONDtJCTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT  CENTRAL  CHURCH, 

^Enrjirr  nf  linging,  ^5innn  /nrtt,  Ki., 

No.  36  Warren.  Street,  Boston. 

iil3    3m. 

H.   S.   CUTLER, 
Orgauiist  at  tlse  CSiitrch  of  the  Advewt. 

ADDRESS  — (Care  of  A.  N.  Johnson,)  IVo.  90  Tremont 
Sti-cct.   Boston.  22  tf 

F.  F.  MiJLLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church ;  ORGANIST  of  the  Handel  and  Haydu  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Inquire  of  Messrs.  Eeed  &  Co.,  No.  17  Tremont   Kow, 
Boston.  iw  tf 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
PROP^ESSOR    OF    MUSIC. 

^^  Now  m  Europe;  will  letuTnlst  of  June.    Letters  may 
be  addressed  at  19  Hanover  St.  25  tf 

GEORGE  E.  WILLEY, 
TEACHER   OF   MUSIC. 

[Cr^  Private  Tuitioa  in  the  principles  of  Music  and  the  Cul- 
tivation of  the  Voice. 

MUSIC  ROOM,  THE  Lecture  Room  op  Kirk  Street  CmmcH, 
RESIDENCE,  34  Fr.A-NKLIN  Square,  Suffolk  Street, 
feb.5.  LOWELL,     MASS. 

A.  W.  FEENZEL, 
PROFESSOR   OF   MUSIC, 


feb.5. 


4r  Pine  Street,  Boston. 


HATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  lines.)  or  less,  first  insertion,     .    .  S0.50 
"  "  "  each  additional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  {16  Unes,)  first  insertion, 1  00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .     .       .50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  di;*- 
count  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance.  ' 
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imigljt'H  Sniirnnl  nf  Mrnit, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 

TEKMS....TWO  DOLLARS  FEE  ANSUM,    (lH   ADVAKCE.) 

City  Subscribers  can  be  served  at  their  houses  by  the 
fiu'ther  payment  of  Jifty  cents  per  annum. 

0^=For  Bales  of  Advertising,  see  last  page. 

Postage,  if  paid  in  advance,  for  any  distance  within 
the  State,  thirteen  cents  a  year;  if  not  in  advance,  twenty- 
six  cents.  To  all  places  beyond  the  State,  double  these 
rates. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT, EDITOR  AND  PEOPEIETOE. 

EDWAED  L.  BALCH,  PEINTEE. 
CT-OPE'ICE,    No.    31    School   Street,    Boston. 
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SX7BSCKIPTI0NS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  School  St. 
By  REDDING  &  CO.,  S  State  St. 
"    GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13   Tremont  Row. 
A.  M.  LELAND,  Providence.  R.  I. 
DEXTER  &  BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  483  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
MASON  &  LAW,  23  Park  Row,  New    York. 
G.  ANDRE,  229  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
E.  D.  BENTEEN,  Baltimore. 
COLBURN  &  PIELD,  Cincinnati,   O. 
HOLBROOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  0. 

Persons  iviUing  to  become  Agents  for  procuring  sttbstribcrs, 
especially  Music-Dealers  and  Teachers,  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Editor,  as  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
andliberal commissions  allowed. 

^^y^  Back  numbers  can  be  furnished  from  the  commencement. 
Price  of  the  First  volume,  One  Dollar. 


A  Letter  about  Eichard  Wagner. 

[We  translate  the  following  from  the  Leipsio  Aeae 
Zeitschri/t  fiir  Musih.  In  placing  it  at  the  disposal  of 
that  journal,  by  request,  the  writer,  Eobekt  Fbanz, 
states  that  it  is  a  portion  of  a  private  letter  to  a  well- 
known  poet.] 

*  *  *  *  *  You  write  me  about  the  Opera 
and  about  what  you  call  "  demoniacal "  music.  I 
answer  both  in  one  breath,  while  I  teU  you  about 
— Richard  Wagner. 

And  first  a  confession,  which  from  the  lips  of  a 
musician  must  sound  almost  comical.  A  short 
time  since  I  had  not  heard  a  note  of  Wagner, 
and  my  prepossession  was  founded  merely  upon 
a  glance  into  the  score  of  the  Tannhauxer^ 
There  everything  to  the  eye  was  so  confused  and 
long-winded,  no  working  together,  mere  discon- 
nected musical  monologue, I  was  agon- 
ized ;  for  although  universal  suffrage  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  rational  constitution  in  the  musical 
republic,  yet  here  'as  everywhere  else  it  presup- 
poses decent  common  sense.  Men  and  notes  are 
then  only  veritable  and  self-governing  repub- 
licans, when  they  support  the  whole  and  do  not 
with  steadfast  satisfaction  ogle  themselves  or  with 


forth-putting  egoism  strive  to  erect  a  separate 
planetary  system. — So  I  shared  the  aversion  of 
nearly  all  my  brother  artists  to  the  two-fold 
rebel,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to 
cross  myself  devoutly  at  the  mention  of  the  name 
of  Wagner,  put  on  a  long  face  and  say  to  myself 
with  Pharisaical  unction :  "  Lord,  I  thank  thee," 
&c.  Chance,  rather  than  desire,  put  into  my 
hands  his  book,  Kunstu'crk  der  Zuhunft  ("  The 
Art  of  the  Future.")  To  my  great  surprise  I 
gained  from  this  work  the  conviction  that  the 
composer  must  have  a  good  sum  of  clear  and  or- 
derly ideas  in  his  head,  and  that  he  could  under- 
take absolutely  nothing,  that  would  not  be  justi- 
fiable from  some  higher  stand-point. 

Liszt  was  so  kind  as  to  invite  me  to  Weimar, 
and  assured  me  beforehand  that  the  Lohengrin 
would  more  than  compensate  me  for  the  journey. 
The  "  Art  of  the  Future,"  together  with  that  ad- 
venturous scor.e,  had  put  me  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement ;  but  it  needed  that  to  entice  me  so 
far  to  an  opera.  You  know  that  1  am  as  fond  of 
your  art  as  of  my  own,  and  will  readily  compre- 
hend that  I  am  principled  against  all  that  has 
heretofore  been  called  Opera.  If  I  listened  to 
the  music,  the  action  would  escape  me ;  if  I  at- 
tended to  the  latter,  I  lost  too  much  of  the  former, 
and  indeed  lost  altogether  the  words  which 
formed  the  substratum  of  the  tones ! — in  short  I 
could  make  no  unity  out  of  it,  and  carried  only 
fragmentary  impressions  into  it.  This  disinclina- 
tion of  mine  not  only  extended  to  Meyerbeer 
and  Flotow,  but  my  heresy  touched  even  Mozart 
(on  the  stage,  observe,)  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
them.  At  last  I  accustomed  myself  to  the  thought 
that  my  means  of  judging  in  regard  to  stage 
matters  must  be  very  limited; — a  suspicion, 
which  gained  in  probability,  when  I  took  into 
account  the  lively  interest  of  many,  with  whom 
I  fully  harmonized  in  all  the  other  cardinal 
points.  Still  I  adhered  firmly  to  the  proposition, 
that  the  Opera  fritters  the  poetry  to  shreds  and 
dismembers  the  music  by  the  dialogue  and  other 
fine  things.  But  after  Lohengrin,  I  shall  have  to 
view  it  differently.  From  the  first  bar  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  soon  stood  in  such  active 
reciprocity  with  what  was  passing  on  the  stage 
and  in  the  orchestra,  that  throughout  the  whole 
representation  I  imagined  myself  in  fact  a  fellow 
singer  and  actor  with  the  rest.  How  irksome  is 
the  frivolity  of  the  French  manner,  which  now 
rules  our  stage,,  compared  with  such  deep  and 
nohle  conception !     To  be  sure,  the  latter  pre" 


supposes  something,  which  our  present  theatre 
public  appears  almost  to  have  lost,  —  namely 
abandon  and  free  sympathetic  play  of  feeling, — a 
moral  process,  without  which  all  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  Art  is  out  of  the  question. 

But  don't  believe  that  I  have  become  an  en- 
thusiast over  night.  On  the  contrary  I  regard 
the  matter  very  calmly,  and  shall  withhold  my 
blame  as  little  as  my  praise 

Wagner's  opera  is  a  whole,  and  therefore  only 
enjoyable  and  understandable  as  represented. 
Other  opera  music  is  suited  also  to  the  concert 
room.  Mozart,  for  instance,  is  comprehensible 
to  me  in  his  full  worth  only  there  ;  —  whereas  to 
separate  Wagner's  music  from  his  poem  would  be, 
so  to  speak,  complete  annihilation.  Hence  the 
impression  which  the  score  of  Tannhiiuser  made 
upon  me.  I  had  not,  in  my  prejudice  against 
everything  called  opera,  supposed  it  possible  that 
the  music  could  so  mould  and  subordinate  itself  to 
the  action,  without  merging  itself  entirely.  In 
Lohengrin  it  seems  merely  to  introduce  lights  and 
shadows  into  the  picture,  merely  to  adorn  emo- 
tions and  scenes,  to  render  them  clear  and  trans- 
parent ;  it  only  gives  to  the  effect  of  the  action  a 
longer  reach,  and  extends  it  to  those  nerves, 
which  otherwise  would  have  had  no  part  in  the 
enjoyment,  and  so  draws  the  whole  man  into  the 
magic  circle.  It  never  enters  its  head  to  expa- 
tiate on  its  own  account,  or  to  move  in  the  forms 
of  a  traditional  or  scholastic  cut ;  it  accompanies 
the  developement  of  the  poem,  breathes  into  it 
the  tender  or  conjures  up  the  stormy,  fills  out,  re- 
cedes or  becomes  prominent,  as  there  may  be 
necessity.  ■  But  always  you  are  in  the  midst  of  an 
elaborate,  fully  justified  whole. 

But  if  we  view  it  now  from  the  stand-point  of 
a  purely  musical  criticism,  and  not  as  a  ramified 
and  complex  organism,  of  which  a  part  only 
rests  upon  tones,  we  find  indeed  a  remarkable 
poverty.  Only  a  few  essential  motives  mark  the 
musical  connection  ;  these  are  held  fast  from  one 
end  of  the  ojiera  to  the  other,  and  we  always  see 
them  emerge  and  turn  up  again,  just  when  a  chaos 
threatens  and  when  all  seems  going  wilfully  to 
pieces.  What  is  offered  you  besides  these  fun- 
damental bodies,  seems,  taken  by  itself  alone, 
a  disconnected  mass,  whose  centre  of  gravity 
resides  not  in  the  vocal,  but  the  instrumental 
music.  But  do  not  for  the  world  suppose  that 
these  are  regular  instrumental  movements,  after 
the  patterns  that  have  become  fixed  since  Bee- 
thoven.   With   Wagner  they  rest    upon    pure 
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sonorit}-,  upon  the  reflex  movements  of  tone. 
Herein  he  is  great,  here  the  most  assiduous 
studies  evidently  have  borne  marvellous  fruit.  It 
is  a  true  fable-world,  a  true  rainbow  of  tones. 
Unheard  of  combinations  of  sound,  but  through- 
out of  a  beavity  incomparable.  The  entire  intro- 
duction to  Lohengrin  is  a  fairy  element,  and  one 
can  hardly,  even  with  the  critical  spectacles  on 
nose,  avoid  a  state  of  ecstacy  and  transport.  The 
nerves  vibrate,  but  how  ?  ! ! 

Now  upon  these  tone-combinations,  for  which 
I  purposely  avoid  using  the  fixed  idea  of 
"  chords,"  the  vocal  melody  is  set.  It  is  kept  in 
peculiar,  I  might  say,  in  strange  intervals,  and  is 
almost  exclusively  in  Recitative.  Only  in  rare 
cases,  where  a  powerful  effect  absolutely  demands 
it,  it  rises  to  an  Aiioso,  which  naturally,  since  the 
stimulant  has  not  been  abused,  cannot  fail  of  its 
effect. — It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  singers 
can  imprass  upon  their  memory  such  apparently 
ungracious  forms  of  melody  ;  and  yet  they  assure 
me  that,  as  soon  as  they  once  get  hold  of  it,  every 
note  stands  as  if  chiselled  in  the  head.  Note 
this ;  it  speaks  for  your  theory,  for  the  natural 
fundamental  bass,  and  the  "  demoniacal "  forma- 
tion of  accords  of  which  you  speak. — For  the 
rest,  the  music  goes  with  the  thoughts  to  be  ex- 
pressed through  thick  and  thin.  The  modulation 
observes  no  traditional  rules,  no  familiar  form  ;  it 
is  entirely  dithyrambic  :  a  full  chord  of  C  major, 
and  close  upon  it  a  D  major,  is  an  every-day 
occurrence.  Of  symmetrically  constructed  rhyth- 
mical figures  there  is  nothing  to  be  found ;  one 
crowds  the  other  forward,  restlessly  and  without 

perceptible  goal And  in  spite  of  these 

licenses  and  monstrosities,  always  the  alone 
right,  the  indispensably  necessary  for,  the  time, 
is  hit.  Comprehend  it,  he  who  can !  While 
with  Meyerbeer  the  refinement  is  shamefully 
paraded,  here  it  always  works  merely  in  a  com- 
pleting, mediating  function,  and  helps,  in  spite  of 
its  exquisite  form,  to  finish  off  the  whole  with 
charming,  naive  grace.  I  was  not  once  disagree- 
ably affected  in  the  whole  course  of  the  perform- 
ance ;  on  the  contrary,  the  feeling  never  for 
a  moment  left  me,  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of 
a  grand  creation,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of 
its  title.  Whether  it  were  the  charm  of  absolute 
novelty,  or  what  else,  I  can  name  only  a  very  few 
productions,  which  have  thrilled  me  so  as  a  whole 
(ganz  aus  de.m  Vollen),  so  "  demoniacally,"  to 
use  your  word  again,  as  Lohengrin. 

And  the  public  ?  It  listened  eagerly,  devoutly, 
deeply  moved  and  spell-bound,  as  if  it  felt  the 
might  of  a  sonorous  stream,  flowing  towards  it 
out  of  the  heart  of  the  world.  Another  palpable 
proof  that  men,  be  they  ever  so  Uase,  feel  in- 
stinctively and  grow  believing,  so  soon  as  any- 
thing is  offered  them  out  of  the  mysterious  and 
yet  clear-running  fountain  of  eternal  nature. 
This  is  in  fact  the  might  of  the  primal  energy, 
of  the  "  demoniacal  element,"  which  the  world's 
pettifogging  wisdom,  unable,  as  you  say,  to  tell 
what  to  make  of  it,  is  always  ready   enoun-h  to 

pronounce  demoniacal  in  the  evil  sense 

Do  you  think  now  that  I  have  come  completely 
over  to  your  view  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  am 
convinced  with  you,  that  Music  in  the  immediate 
Future  is  to  undergo  a  noble  expansion  '?  As  a 
handmaid,  renouncing  its  independent  estate, 
yes ; — but  as  exercising  its  ancient,  just  right,  no  1 
For  a  thrifty  future  of  the  "  Art  of  the  Future," 
in  my  humble  opinion,  in  spite  of  Richard  Wag- 


ner, there  can  be  little  hope.  He,  at  once  poet 
and  composer,  to  whom  all  the  labor  and  all  the 
victory  belongs,  cannot  be  seduced  into  a  rivalry 
with  himself;  so  he  lets  music  be  music  and  he 
makes  an — opera.  But  what  he  thereby  proves 
most  strikingly  is,  the  poverty  of  musical  invention 
in  our  time.  He  is  so  penetrated  with  the  misery 
of  the  present  state  of  Art,  that  he  makes  no 
conscience  of  magnifying  it. 

You  have  here  shortly  and  concisely  my  view 
about  Opera  and  "  demoniacal "  music,  or  music 
resting  only  upon  natural  laws  of  sound.  It 
claims,  of  course,  only  the  weight  of  an  individ- 
ual view.  Wagner,  through  his  two-fold  endow- 
ment, is  the  only  man  who  could  create  an  opera, 
which  in  its  fundamental  conditions  is  an  integral 
work  of  Art.  Whoever  would  follow  Wagner's 
tone-tracks  and  their  wind-harp  system,  without 
the  inborn,  genial  feeling  of  the  right  and  neces- 
sary, must  do  sensible  injury  to  himself,  and  if  he 
be  a  setter  of  the  fashion,  to  the  Art.  Wagner 
is  a — remarkable  phenomenon,  a  thoroughly  ge- 
nial, self-justifying  nature  ;  but  imitators  will  still 
be  imitators,  and  as  such  will  never  know  how  to 
take  home  to  themselves  the  ancient  truth  : 
Quod  licet  Jovj,  non  licet  bovi. 

ROBEET  FkANZ. 


ACOUSTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

REPLY   TO    "C.'s"    VIEW. 

Mb.  Editor  : — I  feel  unwilling  to  inflict  more 
upon  your  readers  on  the  subject  of  Acous- 
tic Architecture,  but  as  "  C."  in  his  communica- 
tion to  the  Journal  of  the  12th  ultimo,  has  assailed 
some  of  my  principal  points,  I  crave  the  indul- 
gence of  sufficient  space  in  your  columns  for  a 
brief  reply,  promising  with  this  to  end  the  discus- 
sion, for  the  present,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

"  C."  begins  by  saying  that  "  the  desideratum 
for  good  acoustic  construction  evidently  being  to 
preserve  and  equally  distribute,  with  the  least 
possible  loss  either  in  purity  or  force,  the  primary 
sound,  the  aim  must  he  to  select  such  a  figure  for 
the  plan  as  shall  contain  the  greatest  number  of 
seats  within  the  limits  fixed  at  the  extreme  of  suffi- 
cient hearing." 

But  I  deny  at  the  outset  that  this  object  at  all 
follows  as  a  logical  sequence  from  the  premises  laid 
down  in  the  paragraph  just  quoted.  Nor  is  this 
the  aim,  the  principal  aim,  of  a  good  acoustic 
construction  ;  but  rather  the  Architecture  should 
be  such,  that  the  audience  we  seek  to  accommo- 
date shall  sufficiently  hear  the  sounds  which  are 
presented  to  them,  with  distinctness  and  accuracy, 
and  in  all  possible  purity  of  tone.  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  we  dealt  with  ?)2«sicaZ 
sounds  only,  to  the  legitimate  effect  of  which  in- 
tensity is  but  a  secondary  consideration.  The 
isacoustio  curve  of  Mr.  Scott  Russell  and  others, 
has  reference  to  articulate  sounds,  and  must  be 
regarded  when  it  is  the  object  to  seat  as  many  as 
possible  within  reach  of  the  clear  articulation  of 
the  human  voice,  which  when  moderately  exerted, 
as  we  have  before  said  (p.  G6),  will,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  be  distinctly  audible  at  a 
distance  of  ninety-two  feet  in  front  of  the  speaker 
and  seventy-five  feet  on  each  side,  declining  in 
strength  behind  him  so  as  not  to  be  sufficiently 
heard  at  much  more  than  thirty  feet.  These 
restrictions  will  apply  to  buildings  intended  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  Opera  and  the  Drama,  in  which, 
as  a  part  of  the  performances  are  conducted  in 


the  speaking  voice,  it  will  not  do  to  transcend  the 
bounds  above  named,  and  practically  even  these 
are  found  too  great.  With  musical  tones,  how- 
ever, and  with  the  powers  of  the  human  voice 
when  exercised  in  song,  such  narrow  limits  are 
not  required. 

Since,  then,  it  was  no  part  of  our  purpose  to 
provide  such  figure  for  a  plan  as  could  seat  the 
greatest  number  of  persons,  within  the  limits 
fixed  for  the  natural  expansion  of  the  human 
voice,  in  the  ordinary  efforts  of  articulate  speech, 
and  as  we  do  not  recognize  the  greatest  intensity 
ox  amount  of  noise,  as  a  principal  element  in  pro- 
ducing the  best  musical  effect,  what  "  C."  says  on 
these  points  will  go  for  nothing  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion. But  "  C."  also  denies  or  objects  to  some 
of  the  doctrines  and  principles  advanced,  as 
the  basis  of  our  opinions  in  what  shall  constitute 
the  kind  of  structure  best  suited  for  musical  effect; 
and  demurs  both  to  the  materials  we  would  em- 
ploy, and  to  the  parallelogram  shape.  Let  us 
consider  candidly  the  nature  of  his  objections, 
and  test  the  superiority  of  the  changes  he  would 
propose. 

First,  as  to  Reverberation,  which  we  claimed 
should  be  regarded  practically  as  distinct  from 
direct  reflection  and  echo;  and  grounded  our 
reasoning  upon  the  analogous  action  of  Sound 
with  Light  under  similar  circumstances.  As  to 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine  of  light,  to  which  "  C." 
objects,  that  must  be  a  matter  of  discussion  be- 
tween him  and  Herschell,  in  whose  Essay  on 
Light,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  may  be 
found  the  paragraph  in  question.  We  are 
accountable  only  for  finding  its  analogy  in  the 
phenomena  of  sound,  in  like  conditions.  That 
Reverberation  does,  In  some  way,  differ  from 
direct  reflection  or  echo;  is  advocated  by  Mr. 
Scott  Russell,  whom  "  C."  has  quoted  as  authority 
in  one  or  two  instances.  As  we  have  explained 
on  a  previous  page,  we  are  somewhat  at  variance 
with  Mr.  Russell  in  our  views  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  this  difference.  In  support  of  our  posi- 
tion, on  this  point,  we  still  consider  the  instances 
adduced,  in  the  series  of  papers  before  published, 
as  sufficient  for  our  puri)0se,  at  least  tilt  a  more 
satisfactory  explanation  is  offered. 

In  the  second  place,  "  C."  asserts  that  "  there 
can  be  no  Resonance  from  a  body  not  in  actual 
contact  with  that  producing  the  original  sounds  ;" 
and  he  would,  speciously,  make  our  own  words 
lead  to  this  conclusion.  But  let  us  not  be  mis- 
understood here.  We  spoke  indeed  of  Resonance 
in  contradistinction  from  reverberation  and  re- 
fieotion  or  echo,  with  which  we  believe  it  has  been 
very  generally  confounded,  and  said  it  was  in 
effect  synchronous  with  the  original  sound, — 
synchronous  as  compared  with  the  interval  of 
time  that  must  always  elapse  in  the  case  of 
direct  reflection.  "  If  the  sound,"  continues  "  C," 
"  is  conveyed  for  no  matter  how  minute  a  distance 
by  the  air,  and  then  given  out  again  by  another 
body,  this  is  a  case  of  echo  and  nothing  else." 
Whence,  then,  the  answering  tone  from'  the 
strings  of  a  Piano  when  certain  notes  are  sounded 
in  its  vicinity.  Here  the  strings  are  put  in  actual 
vibration,  as  may  be  perceived  by  the  eye ;  and 
yet  the  only  medium  of  communication,  between 
the  vibrating  string  and  the  original  sounding 
body,  was  the  intervening  air.  The  experiments 
of  M.  Savart  on  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  solids, 
are  interesting,  in  this  connection,  and  to  our 
mind  conclusive,  as  showing  the  nature  of  reso- 
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nance  and  bow  the  original  sound  is  thereby  in- 
tensified, whether  the  resonant  bod)'  is  in  actual 
contact  with  that  producing  the  primary  sound  or 
not.*  A  ready  illustration  may  be  obtained  by 
singing  a  note  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  drinking 
glass,  and  in  the  still  more  familiar  experiment  of 
speaking  inside  the  mouth  of  a  barrel.  In  both 
these  cases  the  solid  materials  are  put  in  vibration, 
and  impart  a  peculiar  quality  as  well  as  intensity 
to  the  tone.  Instances  are  on  record  where  glasses 
have  been  broken,  in  this  way,  by  a  powerful 
voice.  It  is  but  a  repetition  of  these  experiments, 
on  a  larger  scale,  whenever  a  musical  sound  is 
uttered  within  the  walls  of  an  apartment.  To 
satisf}'  oneself  that  the  vibrations  are  thus  com- 
municated, in  a  well-constructed  music  room,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  place  the  hand  upon  the  walls, 
during  the  performance  of  a  symphony  or  chorus, 
and  they  may  be  felt. 

Next,  in  reference  to  the  capacity  of  an  apart- 
ment designed  for  musical  eifect ;  and,  here,  as  to 
the  problem  being  "  so  to  adjust  the  proportions 
and  size  that  the  sound  shall  be  powerful  enonn^h 
to  reach  the  audience  on  its  direct  passage,  and 
yet  weak  enough  not  to  return  to  them  from  the 
walls  and  ceiling ;  "  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
impracticable,  and  deserves  only  to  be  mentioned 
in  one  sentence  to  be  dismissed  in  the  next.  We 
have  before  stated  that  the  space  limited  by  the 
curve  of  equal  bearing  applied  only  to  the  ordi- 
nary efforts  of  the  speaking  voice,  not  to  the 
expansion  of  a  musical  tone,  though  of  the  same 
original  intensity.  "  C."  is  not  able  to  comprehend 
how  a  sound,  after  it  leaves  the  instrument,  should 
be  developed  by  anything  that  could  happen  to  it 
on  its  further  passage.  How  we  are  fully  to 
account  for  this  phenomenon  we  do  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  of  the  fact  no  one  who  wiU  listen  to  a 
band  of  indifferent  performers  in  the  open  air,  of 
a  summer's  evening,  first  in  close  proximity  to  the 
players  and  then  at  a  distance,  can  fail  to  be  con- 
vinced. And  what  is  true  of  a  combination  of 
sounds,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  is  also  true  in 
regard  to  a  single  musical  tone,  which  is  in  itself 
complex,  being  composed  of  the  fundamental 
note  and  its  harmonic  adjuncts.  The  tones  of  a 
Cremona  violin,  which  were  not  conspicuous  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  orchestra,  have  been 
observed  to  stand  out  with  peculiar  prominence 
and  beauty  as  the  hearer  receded  to  a  distance. 
It  is  the  test  of  a  good  organ  to  throw  out  its 
sounds  with  fulness  and  opulence  into  the  body 
of  a  church,  though  on  a  near  approach  its  tones 
may  be  meagre  and  thin.  It  is  thus  that  sounds, 
musical  sounds  in  space,  are  developed  (we  can- 
not better  express  our  meaning  than  by  this  word,) 
as  a  rare  painting,  which,  on  near  inspection, 
appears  crude  and  unrefined,  will  ripen  into  har- 
mony and  just  proportions  when  viewed  at  the 
requisite  distance. 

As  to  Materials,  "  C."  advocates  the  use  of 
walls  composed  of  solid  masonry,  and  for  the 
Shape  he  rejects  the  parallelogram,  in  favor  of 
some  figure  bounded  by  curved  lines.  His  argu- 
ment for  walls  of  masonry  in  preference  to  wood, 
or  the  ordinary  plastering  upon  lathing  placed 
against  brick  or  stone,  is  that  the  former  are  least 
absorbent  and  thus  a  better  preventive  against 
loss  of  sound :  yet  he  afterwards  says,  "  Probably 
the  only  advantage  of  walls,  so  far  as  sound  is 

*  Vide  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Savart  to  tlie  RoypJ  Academy 
of  Science  of  l^aris,  published  in  the  Annaks  <ie  Chimu; 
also  Art.  Sound  in  Encyc.  Melrop.,  for  copious  extracts. 


concerned,  lies  in  the  prevention  of  currents  of 
air."  Now  from  this  latter  view,  it  would  seem  of 
little  moment  in  what  the  materials  of  such  walls 
consist,  if  so  be  they  are  wind-tight ;  but  this  is 
evidently  not  his  sober  opinion.  We  admit  that  a 
solid  reflecting  surface  is  required  in  rear  of  the 
orchestra,  and  so  intended  to  be  understood  in  our 
previous  essay,  but  for  other  parts  we  reject  the 
employment  of  absolute  masonry,  for  the  very 
reason  for  which  "  C."  would  adopt  them,  viz. 
their  effect  in  preventing  the  due  absorption  of 
sound — those  disturbing  secondary  sounds  which 
can  be  productive  only  of  mischief  in  every 
musical  performance.  "  C."  himself  practically 
allows  this,  for  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  he 
would  provide  for  the  escape  of  the  obnoxious 
sounds  he  has  once  imprisoned  in  solid  walls,  not 
in  the  manner  suggested  by  us,  which  in  its  design 
is  "  very  clumsy,"  and  to  him  suggestive  "  of  the 
ancient  Chinese  method  of  roasting  pig,  as  related 
by  Charles  Lamb,"  but  by  providing,  by  means  of 
transepts  or  otherwise,  a  free  exit  for  the  sound  as 
soon  as  it  has  accomplished  its  task  ;  or  "by  cov- 
ering the  walls  and  ceiling  with  an  absorbent 
surface."  But  it  seems  to  us,  his  first  method  for 
accomplishing  this  is  far  more  a  deliberate  contriv- 
ance to  waste  the  sound  than  that  which  he  con- 
demns in  us,  besides  involving  a  vast  amount  of 
needless  expense.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the 
parallelogram  shape,  that  its  cornei-s,  as  "  C." 
admits,  are  in  themselves  aids  in  destroying  this 
injurious  excess  of  noise,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
their  space  is  available  for  seating  the  audience. 
As  to  his  other  plan,  that  of  providing  for  the 
necessary  absorption  by  covering  the  walls  and 
ceiling  with  absorbent  materials,  it  is  only  a 
method  of  arriving  at  the  same  results  by  a  longer 
process.  How  much  better,  (more  architectural 
we  mio-ht  say,)  to  provide  as  far  as  possible,  for 
these  acoustic  requirements  in  the  construction  of 
the  walls  themselves,  thap  to  be  obliged  afterwards 
to  conceal  and  mar  their  beauty  by  awkward 
appliances  of  this  nature.  Even  with  the  figure 
and  materials  we  have  adopted,  there  is  need  of 
upholstery  to  complete  the  silencing  of  all  dis- 
turbing after-sounds ;  though  it  then  suffices  to 
employ  it  in  its  appropriate  position,  upon  the 
floors  and  seats. 

"  C."  cites,  in  support  of  his  preference  for 
solid  materials,  two  instances,  in  which  churches 
deficient  in  acoustic  effect,  were  said  to  be  much 
improved  by  removing  the  furring,  and  plastering 
the  walls  directly  upon  the  brick ;  and  in  favor  of 
a  curvelinear  shape,  the  Salle  Barthelemy  in 
Paris,  in  form  "  an  elongated  oval,  bounded  on 
all  sides,  ceiling,  walls  and  stage,  by  curved  lines," 
which,  "  he  is  informed  from  the  spot,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  acoustic  effect." 
So  have  we,  too,  heard  of  instances,  in  which  dis- 
tinct hearing  has  been  promoted  in  churches,  by 
the  removal  of  the  lathing  and  plastering  from 
the  walls  and  ceiling ;  but  it  was  where  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface  was,  by  this  means,  exchanged  for 
a  rouifh  and  uneven  one,  and  the  improvement 
might  justly  be  attributed  to  the  impediments  to 
reverberation,  thus  provided  by  the  projecting 
joists  and  timbers  that  were  left.  This  was  the 
case  at  the  National  School,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Reid,  in  which  the  plaster  of  the  ceiling  was 
removed  and  the  ceiling  joists  left,  and  by  which 
the  excessive  noise  that  formerly  prevailed  was 
reduced ;  the  roof  as  it  was  thus  left  was  com- 
posed  wholly  of  wood.     And  as  to  the  Paris 


Concert  Room,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  questionable 
nnture  of  the  testimony  adduced  in  its  favor,)  it 
may  be  offset  by  the  case  of  the  New  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  that  city,  which,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  ap- 
pointed in  1833,  is  sadly  defective  in  its  acoustic 
qualities.  This  room  is  semi-circular,  with  a  chord 
line  of  ninety-six  feet,  and  is  covered  with  a  flatly 
domed  ceiling.  Said  Mr.  Croker,  in  respect  to 
this  apartment,  "  Being  doubtful  whether  it  was 
not  some  defect  in  my  own  hearing,  I  made  in- 
quiries of  several  members,  who  confirmed  my 
opinions  of  its  being  a  very  bad  hearing  House." 
He  also  makes  similar  complaints  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  which  is  a  circle  of  about 
fifty-five  feet,  surmounted  by  a  high  spherical 
dome 

But  we  have  already  prolonged  this  discussion 
much  more  than  we  at  first  intended.  Further 
thought  and  investigation  of  the  subject  has  not 
inclined  us  materially  to  modify  the  opinions 
advanced  in  a  former  essay,  though  we  would 
carefully  disclaim  all  pretensions  to  infallibility  in 
the  positions  we  have  endeavored  to  maintain. 
The  principles  on  which  an  acoustic  architecture 
must  rest  are  too  imperfectly  known,  at  present,  to 
allow  of  absolute  certainty  in  the  prediction  of 
practical  results.  It  is  an  inquiry  that  urgently 
demands  the  attention  of  scientific  minds,— one 
whose  importance,  we  think,  cannot  well  be  over- 
rated. 

Says  an  eminent  British  writer,  on  this  point : 
"  Were  it  made  the  subject  of  special  investiga- 
tion in  the  construction  of  all  public  buildings, 
our  orators  would  no  longer  be  exhausted,  to  the 
extent  they  frequently  now  are,  in  the  mechanical 
endeavors  they  are  compelled  to  make,  in  address- 
ing even  the  most  silent  and  listening  assembly  ; 
nor  would  the  audience,  in  their  turn,  be  wearied 
with  an  exhausting  attention,  in  their  anxiety  to 
catch  the  verbal  expression  of  the  speaker.  It 
would  soon  be  apparent  that  a  clamorous,  pro- 
longed reverberation  differs  from  an  equal  and 
sustained  purity  of  intonation,  by  as  much  as  the 
noise  of  the  breakers,  that  continually  vex  the 
unequal  shore,  is  unlike  the  sound  of  the  vast 
tidal  wave  that  comes  in  quiet  dignity  from  the 
ocean."  And,  if  thus  in  reference  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  speaking  voice,  much  more  with 
the  solemn  teachings  of  the  universal  Art  Divine. 

u. 


The  Plain  Pkose  of  the  Mattek.  The 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  writes  from 
New  York  to  his  readers,  quite  enthusiastically 
about  the  privilege  he  has  enjoyed  of  being 
present  at  the  Sontag  opera.  But  it  appears, 
from  the  following  passage,  that  he  saw  some 
things  not  intended  for  the  audience. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  music  is  fr.miliar 
with  the  touching  airs  of  Lucia.  Now  to  hear 
Sontag  sing  those  airs  with  all  the  surroundings 
in  hai'mony  with  the  music  and  the  story,  Badi- 
ali's  magnificent  bass  as  the  consort,  is  an  expe- 
rience to  be  remembered.  The  effect  of  it  too, 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  happy  and  healthy  on  one's 
soul.  But  of  this  abstract  question  1  have  not 
time  to  speak.  However,  lest  one  should  get  too 
highly  wrought  up  by  music,  drama  and  scenic 
power  combined,  an  occasional  insight  is  given 
into  the  real  life  that  underlies  the  artificial.  For 
example,  last  night  in  the  most  exciting  scene 
where  Edgardo  comes  in  upon  the  wedding  party, 
when  the  music  is  all  tumult  and  the  stage  all  dis- 
order, when  Lucia  is  supplicating  her  lover  for 
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restoration  and  her  brother  is  swearing  vengeance, 
and  tlie  tutor  is  tryinc;  to  pacify,  and  the  bride- 
groom is  wanting  to  kill  somebody,  and  the  drums 
and  trumpets  and  trombones  of  the  orchestra  are 
piling  up  the  agony,  and  the  chorus  of  30  are 
swelling  the  grand  outburst  of  tumultuous  yet 
most  accordant  sound,  Edgardo's  state  of  mind 
leads  him  to  throw  away  his  sword.  Now  this 
sword  ought  to  fall  so  that  the  concealed  prompter 
can  reach  it  and  get  it  out  of  the  way  that  no- 
body be  hurt,  but  it  doesn't.  Thereupon  the 
brother  (Badialij  sees  the  failure,  and  in  his  pre- 
tence of  a  towering  passion  strides  across  the 
stage  and  hits  the  r.word  a  kick,  which  brings  it 
"within  reach  of  the  outstretched  arm  of  the 
prompter,  who  forthwith  removes  it,  at  which 
brilliant  achievement  of  Badiali's  some  of  the 
fair  chorus,  who  ought  to  be  full  of  tears  and 
alarm,  giggle,  and — the  play  goes  on.  This  re- 
minds me  of  Grisi's  famous  trick  by  which  to 
get  some  stimulant  during  one  of  her  exhausting 
scenes.  The  play  required  her  to  kneel  down  to 
a  mound  and  press  her  face  to  it  in  a  paroxism  of 
sorrow.  This  mound  was  so  made  that  a  mug 
could  be  presented  from  beneath,  and  while  Grisi 
in  an  agony  of  grief  is  prostrate  upon  the  mound, 
she  manages  in  a  quiet  way  to  take  one  good 
long  pull  of  porter,  and  refreshed  in  voice  and 
spirit  goes  on  with  the  song.  "  She  wipeth  her 
mouth  and  saith,  I  have  done  no  wickedness" — 
and  she  had'nt. 


(From  the  Traveller  of  Feb.  ISth.) 

The  New  Tremont  Temple. 

(Concluded  ) 

Back  from  the  street,  and  under  the  principal 
hall,  is  a  lesser  hall,  which  is  to  be  called  the 
Meionaon — pronounced  Mi-o-na-on)  from  two 
Greek  words,  fielai' — melon — (less,  smaller,)  and 
j'ttAc^-naon  —  (temple)  Lesser  Temple.  Tliis 
hall  is  72  feet  long  by  52  wide,  and  about  25^ 
high,  with  a  gallery  at  one  end,  furnished  with  a 
nice  organ,  built  into  a  recess  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  This  is  a  neat  and  most  attractive  little 
temple,  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  small 
congregation  on  the  Sabbath,  and  for  lectures  and 
concerts  during  the  week.  It  is  to  be  lighted  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  large  Temple.  It  is  ac- 
cessible directly  by  both  side  entrances.  There 
is  an  ante-room  and  closet  adjoining  this  room. 

In  front  of  this  hall,  on  the  same  level,  is  the 
vestry,  already  referred  to  ;  and  in  front  of  this, 
there  is  to  be  another  hall,  or  a  series  of  basement 
rooms,  about  101  feet  high,  light  and  dry,  directly 
under  the  stores,  and  running  across  the  entire 
front  of  the  building. 

We  have  now  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
whole  building,  with  its  commodious  public  and 
private  rooms.  It  is  obvious  on  the  most  superfi- 
cial observation,  that  great  architectural  skill  and 
ingenuity  have  been  employed  in  planning  this 
immense  structure  ;  and  equal  practical  knowl- 
edge displayed  in  adapting  it  to  its  various  uses  ; 
and  it  seems  to  combine  almost  as  many  conveni- 
ences as  it  is  possible  for  such  a  structure  to  have. 
The  architect  is  i\Ir.  William  Washburn,  well 
known  for  his  skill  in  planning  and  adapting 
buildings  to  their  particular  uses.  He  has  been 
assisted,  no  doubt,  very  materially,  by  the  long 
practical  experience  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Temple  and  of  Mr.  Hayes,  the  efficient  Superin- 
tendent. 

The  materials  and  workmanship  of  the  building 
appear  to  be  of  the  best  kind.  Externally,  though 
by  no  means  so  graceful  and  beautiful  a  structure 
as  was  the  old  Temple,  the  new  building  will  be 
imposing,  if  not  elegant,  in  its  general  appearance. 
It  is  to  be  covered  with  a  dark  mastic,  similar  to 
that  on  the  Revere  House,  and  is  to  have  a  heavy 
cornice  surmounted  by  an  appropriate  balustrade. 

The  entire  cost  of  this  immense  buildinir,  in- 
cluding two  organs,  the  heating  apparatus,  gas 
fi.xtures,  seats,  cushions,  and  all  the  fittings  of  the 
public  and  private  rooms,  will  not  vary  much  from 
$100,000.  For  the  payment  of  this,  the  entire 
property  is  to  be  holden  and  managed  by  trustees, 
though  the  land  alone  is  considered  sufficient  to 
cancel  the  debt.  It  is,  however,  a  part  of  the 
original  design  of  those  engaged  in  this  enterprise, 
to  make  the  net  income  of  the  building  gradually 


sink  the  whole  debt,  and  leave  the  property  clear 
for  religious  and  charitable  uses.  And  from  the 
e.xperience  of  eight  years,  the  trustees  feel  justi- 
fied in  counting  confidently  on  this  result.  Under 
the  old  regime  the  income  of  the  building  was 
gradually  sinking  the  debt,  having  in  eight  years 
verified  calculations  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
building  under  its  present  managers.  And  though 
the  debt  is  now  considerably  larger  than  at  first, 
yet  the  superiority  of  the  present  building  over 
the  old  one  is  such  as  will  bring  in  more  than  a 
proportional  income.  The  rents  of  the  four  stores 
and  the  offices  and  pri%'ate  rooms  —  of  which 
enough  are  already  leased  to  good  tenants  for 
from  two  to  ten  years  to  secure  an  income  of  about 
$4000  annually — the  rents  of  these  will  probably 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  entire  debt ; 
and  the  income  of  the  two  halls  will  probably  be 
sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  taking  care 
of  the  building,  and  leave  a  balance  of  some 
$4000  annually  to  apply  to  the  sinking  fund. 
Should  these  results  be  realized,  the  whole  debt 
will  be  extinguished  in  18  years,  as  will  be  readily 
seen  by  those  disposed  to  make  the  needful  figures ; 
for  the  first  five  years  will  give  $22,548  to  the 
sinking  fund ;  the  second  five  years  will  yield 
$30,171  ;  the  third,  $40,877  ;  and  the  next  three 
years  will  give  $40,515 — which  will  be  considera- 
bly more  than  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the 
entire  debt. 

After  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt,  the  an- 
nual net  income  of  the  property,  which  will  prob- 
ably not  fall  short  of  10,000,  must,  according  to 
the  trust  deed  by  which  it  is  held,  be  devoted,  one 
half  at  least,  to  the  moral  and  physical  benefit 
of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  other 
portion  to  missionary  and  other  religious  and 
benevolent  purposes. 

The  enterprise,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of 
a  strictly  benevolent  and  Christian  character. 
No  pecuniary  benefit  will  accrue  to  any  indi- 
vidual from  the  complete  success  of  the  under- 
taking, for  the  entire  property  is  held  in  trust  for 
the  above  mentioned  specific  purposes ;  and  for 
the  care  of  it  the  trustees  receive  no  pecuniary 
recompense  whatever. 

When  the  building  is  freed  of  debt  the  prop- 
erty is  to  be  held  for,  or  may  then  be  transferred 
by  the  present  trustees  or  their  successors  in  of- 
fice, to  "  The  Tremont  Street  Baptist  Church," 
on  condition,  First,  that  said  church  remains  a 
sound  Calvanistic  Baptist  Church  ;  or  to  a  minor- 
ity of  said  church,  reoi'ganized  into  a  church, 
should  the  majority  become  unsound :  and  Se- 
condly, that  said  church  maintains  public  worship 
on  the  Sabbath,  with  free  seats — to  be  held  by 
,them  in  trust  for  the  purpose  specified.  The 
only  pecuniary  benefit  that  the  church  can  de- 
rive from  this  trust  will  be  the  use  of  the  hall, 
vestry,  and  other  necessary  accomodations  for 
church  purposes,  rent  free.  They  are  not  al- 
lowed to  touch  a  dollar  of  the  income  of  the 
property  for  the  support  of  their  minister,  or  for 
ordinary  church  expenses ;  but  the  whole  income, 
after  paying  for  necessary  repairs,  care  of  the 
building,  warming,  lighting,  &c.,  is  to  be  devoted 
to  missionary  or  other  religious  or  benevolent 
purposes. 

The  Tremont  temple  enterpi'ise,  it  will  be 
thus  seen,  is  not  a  private  speculation  ;  nor  even 
a  denominational  enterprise.  It  is  an  undertak- 
in"',  the  success  of  which  may  conti-ibute  mate- 
rially to  the  moral  and  physical  benefit  of  the 
poor  of  our  city,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  missions  at  home  and  abroad.  It  de- 
serves, therefore,  and  should  receive,  the  hearty 
approval  and  good  wishes  of  all  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  such  benevolent  and  Christian  designs. 

AVe  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add,  that  the  build- 
ing in  all  its  various  parts,  is  now  so  nearly  com- 
pleted, that  it  can  probably  be  occupied,  through- 
out, by  the  first  of  May. 

1    ^   > 

[From  Hogarth's  Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama.] 

French  Opera  Composers. 

III.   CATEL  —  BERTOX  —  LA  SCEDR. 

Among  th\3  French  composers  who  flourished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Catel 
was  one  ot  the  most  distinguished.     His  principal 


opera  is  Semiramis,  produced  in  1803.  His  music 
is  pure,  elegant,  and  melodious.  Along  with  him 
may  be  classed  Berton  and  Le  Sueur,  who  pos- 
sessed similar  merit,  and  a  similar  degree  of  repu- 
tation. The  works  of  these  composers  are  no 
longer  performed. 

IV.      BOIELDIEU. 

Boieldieu,  who  was  their  contemporary,  has 
obtained  a  much  greater  and  more  lasting  popu- 
larity. He  began  to  be  known  as  a  dramatic 
composer  about  the  year  1800,  when  his  reputa- 
tion was  established  by  Le  Calife  de  Bagdad,  an 
opera  which  is  still  a  favorite  with  the  French 
public.  He  has  since  pi'oduced  a  great  number 
of  operas,  of  which  Jean  de  Paris,  Beniowski,  Ma 
Tante  Aware,  Le  Petit  Chaperbn,  La  Dame 
Blanche,  and  Les  Deux  Nuits,  appear  to  be  the 
most  popular.  He  died  in  1834,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Two  of  his  operas,  Jean  de  Paris  and  La  Dame 
Blanche,  have  been  successfully  performed  on  the 
English  stage.  The  latter  is  the  best  of  Boieldieu's 
compositions.  The  drama,  which  is  written  by 
Scribe,  is  founded  on  Scott's  Monastery,  though 
the  story  is  so  altered,  that  little  of  the  original 
remains  but  the  names  of  some  of  the  characters. 
Like  the  generality  of  Scribe's  pieces,  it  is  writ- 
ten with  spirit,  and  well  calculated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  musical  effects.  The  music  was  composed 
in  1825,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  during 
which  it  was  supposed  that  Boieldieu  had  retired 
from  the  field,  and  was  no  longer  disposed  to  con- 
tend with  younger  aspirants  to  fame.  But  it  ap- 
pears that,  during  that  period,  he  had  not  been 
inattentive  to  the  progress  of  music,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  increasing  influence  of  the  German 
school:  for  La  Dame  Blanche  is  characterised  by 
a  greater  solidity  of  style,  both  in  the  concerted 
pieces  and  in  the  instrumental  accompaniments, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  his  previous  operas. 


Herold,  a  young  composer  of  genius,  whose 
career  was  closed  by  an  untimely  death,  distin- 
guished himself  by  two  operas ;  Marie,  produced 
m  1826,  and  Zampa,  in  1831.  The  latter  is  a 
work  of  merit,  and  gained  great  popularity.  The 
subject  of  the  drama  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  that  of  Don  Giovanni.  The  hero,  Zampa,^  is  a 
libertine,  who,  after  a  course  of  wickedness,  is  at 
last  dragged  to  the  infernal  regions  by  the  statue 
of  a  ben-ayed  mistress,  on  whose  marble  finger  he 
has,  in  a  moment  of  levity  and  bravado,  placed  a 
riuT.  This  catastrophe  must  have  cost  the  com- 
poser no  small  difficulty  to  avoid  coming  into  col- 
lision with  Mozart ;  but  he  succeeded  in  treating 
the  subject  with  considerable  originality.  Zampa 
appeared  in  an  English  dress  at  one  of  our 
theatres ;  but  it  was  poorly  got  up  and  performed, 
and,  consequently,  had  little  success. 


*  For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Anecdote  of  Cherubini. 
Mr.  Editor  : — I  can  add  a  Coda  to  the  anec- 
dote about  the  spicy  answer  of  Cherubini  to 
Bonaparte,  mentioned  in  the  article  on  Cherubini 
in  last  Saturday's  Journal.  But  first,  by  way  of 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  truly  great  man, 
allow  me  to  say  that  the  close  of  the  article  :  "  and 
his  soul  rose  up  to  heaven,  to  keep  her  seat  by  the 
side  of  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn  and  Beetho- 
ven," expresses  the  feeling,  not  only  of  Hogarth, 
but  of  all  who  are  able  to  appreciate  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  his  works.  Spohr,  himself  one  of  the 
greatest  composers,  spoke  of  Cherubini,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  as  far  back  as  thirty  years  ago, 
with  almost  veneration.  He  said  that  he  felt 
quite  excited  when  in  the  street  of  Cherubini's 
residence,  while  on  his  way  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
But  revenons  a  nos  moutons,  as  the  grande  mon- 
arque  used  to  say  : — Bonaparte,  as  Hogarth  justly 
remarks,  "  with  the  vindictive  littleness,  &o.," 
(which,  en  passant,  I  will  say,  was  also  shown  to 
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the  brave  Hofer),  never  would  aUow  the  Cross  of 
Honor  to  Cherubini,  though  freely  given  to  com- 
posers of  far  inferior  merit.  Soon  after  the  res- 
toration, Louis  XVIII,  who  was  a  man  of  refined 
taste,  learned  with  surprise  this  gross  neglect ; 
and  in  order  to  make  up  for  it,  with,  as  a  French- 
man would  say,  a  sauce  2}i(l''^ctnt,  the  cross  was 
presented  to  Cherubini  in  the  following  manner. 
The  President  of  the  Conservatoire  issued  a  no- 
tice, by  order  of  the  King,  to  all  the  professors  to 
be  in  attendance  on  an  apppointed  day  and  hour 
in  the  hall  of  the  Conservatoire.  When  assem- 
bled, he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  ordered  by  his 
Majesty  to  present  the  order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  to  the  professor  among  you  whom  you 
unanimously  consider  the  most  meritorious."  In- 
stantly there  was  one  outburst : — "  Cherubini, 
bini !  Cherubini !  Cherubini ! " 
Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Ketzer. 

P.  S.  By  the  way,  Cherubini,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  long  life,  composed  a  set  of  three 
Quartets  for  two  violins,  tenor,  and  violoncello, 
the  only  quartets  he  ever  composed  ;  they  are  as 
pleasing  as  they  are  purely  classical,  and  I  believe 
entirely  unknown  in  this  counti'y.  The  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club  would  do  well  to  bring  them 
out. 
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From  my  Diary.   No.  XIX. 

New  York,  Feb.  21.  Perhaps  it  is  taking  too  much 
for  granted  to  suppose  others  feel  as  much  interest  in  the 
histoiy  and  progress  of  celebrated  musical  works  as  I  do. 
However,  here  is  a  notice  of  a  concert  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  London,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1S29, 
which  commences  thus — the  first  piece  being  Beethoven's 
7th  Symphony — "  Tlie  Symphony  in  A  is,  we  hardly 
need  remind  our  readers,  that  of  which  we  pubhshed  the 
lovely  movement  in  A  minor  in  our  first  volume,  and  we 
have  often  subsequently  spoken  of  the  whole.  We  shall 
certainly  never  iecome  reconciled  to  either  the  first  or  last 
movements  of  this,  both  being  full  of  asperities,  and 
almost  unbearably  whimsical." 

Feb.  22d.  To  what  wisdom  we  shall  finally  attain  if 
we  continue  learning  at  this  rate!  Discovered  at  little 
Jullien's  concert  this  evening  that  this  high  sounding 
string  of  French  words, 

GRANDE  SraiPaONIE  TRIOMPHALd  AU  ME3I0IRE  DE  WASHINGTON, 

means  nothing  more  nor  less,  in  plain  unvarnished  Eng- 
lish, than 

YANKEE  DOODLE  BEDEVILLED  ! 

(Massy  on  us ! ) 

Massachusetts  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

THIKD    ARTICLE. 

C.  L.  Elliott  has  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  felicitous  painter  of  portraits  in  the 
country.  Well  may  New  York  be  proud  of  him, 
for  there  he  is  ranked  by  many  with  Gilbert  Stuart, 
in  regard  to  the  facility  with  which  he  overcomes 
the  ditficulties  belonging  to  his  branch  of  the  tine 
arts.  We  are  scarcely  prepared  to  say  we  think 
him  fully  the  equal  of  Stuart  in  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  flesh-tint,  for  in  that  particular  he  was 
hardly  ever  surpassed  even  by  Rubens,  and  there 
was  a  dignity  and  simplicity  about  the  slightest 
eifort  of  Stuart  which  {evr  have  ever  equalled. 

Elliot  often  approaches  him  in  his  appreciation 
of  character,  while  his  delicate  and  graceful 
pencilling  is  almost  unrivalled.  His  portrait  of 
David  Austen,  No.  66,  shows  this  ;  the  drawing 
and  character  are  admirable.  It  possesses  the 
truthful  air  of  the  man  and  is  a  living  person  of 
flesh  and  blood.     The   coloring  is  fresh   and  real, 


the  whole  treatment  artistic.  The  portraits  No.  1 
and  15,  though  graceful  and  pleasing,  are  not  quite 
equal  to  the  first  as  works  of  art. 

P.  P.  DuGGAN. sends  a  sketch  after  the  cele- 
brated picture  by  Couture,  called  the  "  Orgies 
Romaines,"  or  the  "Decadence  of  the  Romans." 
The  original  picture  is  in  the  gallery  of  the  Lux- 
emburg palace  in  Paris  and  made  the  reputation  of 
Couture.  This  was  the  first  great  success  of  the 
artist  and  one  he  had  been  toiling  for  years  to 
achieve.  It  gave  him  rank  at  once  among  the 
greatest  painters  of  the  age.  The  broad  and  noble 
manner  he  assumed  in  this  work  remind  one  of 
the  great  masters,  particularly  of  the  grand  sim- 
plicity of  Paul  Veronese.  The  eclat  given  to  the 
name  of  Couture  by  this  picture,  made  his  atelier 
the  rage  at  once  in  Paris,  and  many  students  from 
this  country  have  learned  to  appreciate  an  elevated 
standard  of  art  through  his  counsels. 

BouTELLE,  of  New  York,  is  an  artist  of  much 
versatility  of  talent.  One  rarely  sees  two  of  his 
works  possessing  the  same  characteristics.  He 
has  a  lively  imagination,  and  with  that  careful 
study  of  the  details  of  nature  so  necessary  to  every 
artist,  he  will  attain  a  high  rank.  No.  33,  by  this 
artist  is  called  "  The  Good  Shepherd."  It  is  a  fine 
composition  and  a  very  pleasant  picture,  but  re- 
minds one  strongly  of  Cole.  It  was  no  doubt 
painted  under  the  influence  of  that  master's 
works. 

From  Philadelphia  we  have  three  pictures. 
Rothermel's  picture  No.  12,  entitled  "  The  Labor- 
er's Vision  of  the  Future,"  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. It  is  a  large  attractive  picture,  and  the 
allegory  is  well  expressed.  It  is  painted  with  a 
free,  dashing  hand,  showing  this  artist  to  be  a 
master  of  the  material  part  of  his  art.  We  think 
the  tone  of  the  picture  too  crude  and  cold  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  eye. 

The  large  landscape.  No.  55,  is  by  Williams. 
The  composition  and  arrangement  of  lines  in  this 
picture  are  really  fine  and  bring  back  forcibly 
souvenirs  of  the  old  masters.  But  here  admiration 
must  end,  for  the  treatment  and  exaggerated  color 
destroy  all  these  grand  impressions.  The  eye  is 
wearied  with  the  monotonous  tones  of  purple  and 
red. 

No.  56  is  by  Weber.  It  is  a  pleasing  little  pic- 
ture, but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  of  his  merits  by 
so  unimportant  a  work  ;  for  he  is  highly  esteemed 
in  Philadelphia. 

Among  the  numerous  works  from  the  studios  of 
our  own  artists,  the  beautiful  copy  after  Rembrandt, 
by  HoiT,  arrests  strongly  the  attention.  Too  much 
could  scarcely  be  said  of  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  he  has  reproduced,  as  it  were,  a  chef-d'ceuvre 
of  this  great  master  of  chiaroscuro.  The  spirit  of 
Rembrandt  seems  to  live  again,  for  he  has  caught 
not  only  the  magical  effect  but  the  manner  of  the 
original.  No  artist  could  have  preserved  more 
faithfully  the  breadth  of  manner  and  beautiful  tone 
that  pervades  this  noble  picture. 

Would  that  Boston  possessed  more  reproductions 
of  such  valuable  works  ! 

Healy  exhibits  four  portraits,  all  of  them  pos- 
sessing more  or  less  of  that  grace  and  spirit  which 
distinguish  his  productions. 

His  Webster  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  pic- 
tures of  the  great  statesman.  The  eye  is  flashing 
and  brilliant,  the  whole  air  noble. 

The  portrait  of  President  Pierce  is  highly  ex- 
pressive. The  eyes  are  keen  and  thoughtful,  the 
general  appearance  intelligent,  agreeable  and 
pleasant. 

Thomas  Hicks's  full-length  portrait  of  the  ex- 
mayor  of  Detroit  has  excited  great  enthusiasm  in 
that  city,  and  been  complimented  by  resolutions  in 
a  public  meeting.  It  is  time  that  artists  should 
share  these  honors,  as  well  as  politicians.  c. 
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EICHARD  WAGNER. 

CONCLUDING    ARTICLE.* 

We  have  seen  that  the  great  peculiarity  in 
Wagner's  manner  of  constructing  an  opera,  springs 
from  his  theory  that  the  word-verse  or  poetry 
always  implies  and  suggests  a  melody  of  its  own ; 
that  the  vocal  melody  therefore  must  strictly  con- 
form itself  to  the  words,  without  rounding  itself 
oiF  into  the  usual  melodic  forms,  repeats,  &c,  and, 
as  to  modulation,  with  an  entire  independence  of 
any  prevailing  key-note,  but  floating  freely  and 
vaguely  as  it  were  in  a  universal  key.  Hence 
the  most  striking  feature  is  the  substitution  of 
perpetual  Recitative  for  regular  forms  of  melody. 

But  the  verse  implies  likewise  the  harmony,  in 
Wagner's  theory.  It  exists .  however  in  the 
thought,  the  conception  only,  of  the  poet ;  it  is 
the  musician's  task  to  make  it  palpable  to  sense. 
Here  comes  in  the  first  use  of  the  Orchestra,  the 
infinitely  expressive  organ  of  harmony. 

Other  symphonic  aids,  as  the  usual  vocal  mass- 
es, in  the  shape  of  ensembles,  concerted  pieces, 
&c.,  are  almost  abolished  in  the  "  Drama  of  the 
Future."  Wagner  will  have  no  room  in  his  dra- 
ma for  any  individuals  of  so  subordinate  a  rela- 
tion to  the  whole,  that  they  may  be  used  for  mere 
polyphonic  musical  efiect,  in  enriching  and  har- 
monizing the  melody  of  the  principal  person. 
Lohengrin  has  no  such  ensembles;  and  if  some- 
times all  the  principal  characters  sing  at  once,  it 
is  only  where  some  general  excitement  pervades 
all  the  actors  in  the  scene,  in  which  case  the 
principals  merge  their  individuality  into  the  gen- 
eral chorus. 

The  chorus,  too,  as  hitherto  understood,  must  dis- 
appear. Wagner  thinks  the  chorus  can  have  no 
vital  and  convincing  effect  in  the  drama,  unless  it 
parts  with  its  promiscuous  mass  character,  and 
resolves  itself  into  distinct  and  characteristic  indi- 
vidualities, each  in  its  own  way  complicated  in 
the  motives  and  actions  of  the  piece.  In  Lohen- 
grin the  secondary  characters  are  exceedingly 
numerous  ;  but  the  chorus  never  enters  without  a 
necessity,  and  then  becomes  intimately  part  and 
parcel  of  the  action.  Gratuitous  parade  of  cho- 
rus is  strictly  avoided ;  it  nowhere  spreads  itself 
out  en  masse,  but  always  appears  as  a  union  of 
distinct  individuals.  This  has  led  Wagner  to 
compose  his  choruses  with  peculiar  richness. 
Most  of  them  he  treats  as  double  choruses,  and 
seldom  writes  them  for  less  than  six  voices,  each 
with  its  own  characteristic  movement.  By  novel 
combinations  of  voices,  too,  (such  as  making  the 
first  tenor  sing  falsetto  in  unison  with  the  alto; 
and  among  other  things  by  the  introduction  of  a 
chorus  of  four  basses,')  he  is  said  to  have  brought 
out  a  harmonious  coloring  such  as  has  been  only 
possible  to  the  most  refined  orchestral  compo- 
sitions. 

Having  thus  far  provided  for  a  vivid  musical 
translation  to  the  senses  of  the  audience  of  what 
the  poet  has  expressed  in  words,  it  next  remains 
to  the  musician  to  convey  what  to  the  poet  was 
inexpressible,  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  going 
on  inwardly  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
actors.     Here  again,  as  the  great  organ  of  utter- 


*  See  Nos.  IX.  X.  and  XXI.,  of  tliis  volume. 
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ance  for  the  unspeakable,  comes  in  the  Orchestra, 
— the  orchestra  in  all  its  modern  development,  as 
used  by  Berlioz.  So  far  the  orchestra  has  simply 
sounded  out  the  harmony  that  was  immanent  in 
the  rhythm  of  the  verse  ;  now  it  quits  this  subor- 
dinate function  to  move  in  its  native  domain  of 
pure  instrumental  music.  Is  this  inconsistent 
Tvith  his  first  postulate,  on  which  we  have  before 
seen  that  he  bases  his  entire  reform :  namely,  that 
music  alone,  without  poetry,  is  incompetent  to 
any  positive  artistic  creation  ?  Observe,  he  is 
careful  here  to  state,  that  by  a  />i<re  he  does  not 
mean  an  absolute,  self-satisfying  instrumental 
music,  but  one  which  proceeds  from  the  poet's 
design  and  helps  purely  out  of  its  own  resources 
to  realize  that. 

Now  the  first  of  these  inexpressible  things,  so 
far  as  the  poet  is  concerned,  is  gesture.  Wagner 
says :  "  The  musician  has  the  power,  by  means  of 
the  orchestra,  of  communicating  this  gesture  to 
the  sense  of  hearing,  as  it  announces  itself  to  the 
eye."  But  he  means,  not  the  gestures  of  an  in- 
dividual, but  "  the  many-voiced  gesture,  so  to  say, 
which  springs  out  of  the  characteristic  relation  of 
many  individuals,  and  so  rises,  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  complexity  and  variety."  So  too,  all 
the  moods  and  excitements,  solemn  or  mirthful, 
that  pervade  an  assemblage,  can  be  expressed  in 
the  music ;  and  even  the  physiognomy  of  all  the 
natural  surroundings  may  be  sketched  in  a  sort 
of  tone-painting,  which,  however  ludicrous  in 
pure  instrumental  music,  serves  a  legitimate  pur- 
pose in  the  drama. 

The  orchestra  does  not  content  itself  with  this- 
It  also  "  betrays  to  us  all  the  thoughts  concealed 
in  the  most  secret  folds  of  the  heart  of  the  acting 
persons,  and  lays  bare  their  inmost  springs  of 
action."  Let  an  example  show  how  the  musician 
is  to  motivate  actions,  or  supply  them  with  mo- 
tives. 

Every  one  who  has  heard  Weber's  FreyscliiUz, 
remembers  the  scene  in  the  "  Wolfs  Glen,"  and 
how  when  Max  has  long  wavered  and  debated 
whether  to  descend  into  the  magic  ring  or  not, 
the  orchestra  suddenly  touches  the  melody  of  the 
jesting  chorus  out  of  the  first  act,  whereupon 
Max  with  swift  resolve,  determines  to  brave  all 
terrors  and  springs  in.  Here  the  determining 
motive  with  Max  is  the  recollection  of  the  raillery 
he  has  before  experienced  ;  and  it  is  the  orches- 
tra which  indicates  the  motive  with  a  few  notes, 
where  the  poet  had  no  other  means  at  his  com- 
mand. Wagner  employs  this  principle  of  remi- 
niscence, in  the  orchestra,  also  purely  for  the 
audience's  sake,  and  where  the  reminiscence  is 
not  supposed  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  acting 
person. 

Equally  prominent  among  his  means  of  ex- 
pression, is  the  element  of  expectation,  presenti- 
ment, foreboding, — what  the  Germans  call  Ali- 
nung.  He  requires  the  poet  to  keep  the  hearer's 
anticipation  on  the  stretch  for  something  marvel- 
lous and  extraordinary.  Here  again  no'language 
is  so  powerful  as  that  of  instrumental  music. 
"  The  orchestra  has  to  express  our  anticipations 
(Ahnungen)  in  passages  of  the  drama,  where 
action  and  gesticulation  are  at  rest  and  the 
melodic  speech  of  the  actor  is  entirely  silent, — 
where  the  drama  is  preparing  itself  out  of  as  yet 
unexpressed  and  inward  moods  and  feelings." 
Especially  in  .the  overture,  the  preludes  to  the 
several  acts  and  scenes,  and  before  particularly 
striking  events.. and  appearances; — then  "the 
actual  appearance  steps  in  before  us  as  the  justi- 
fied presentiinent." 

These  melodies  of  anticipation  and  of  remi- 
niscence, re-occurring  here  and  there  as  musical 
motives  in  the  different  scenes,  form  points  of 
support  and  resting  places  in  the  uninterrupted 
course  of  the  drama.  A  critic,  from  whom  we 
have  borrowed  many  hints,  likens  them  to  little 
barks  in  which  we  steer  securelv   through  the 
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ever-flowing  waves  of  the  harmony.  They  also 
lend  organic  unity  to  the  musical  form  of  a  drama, 
which  otherwise  in  its  abundance  of  recitati\e, 
and  unbounded  liberty  of  modulation,  must  seem 
very  rambling  and  indefinite. 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  information, 
which  we  have  been  able  to  glean,  both  from 
Wagner's  "  Opera  and  Drama,"  and  from  German 
critics,  respecting  the  peculiar  operatic  theory 
and  practice  of  this  much  lauded,  much  depre- 
cated radical  in  Art,  as  in  all  things,  who  so  ex- 
cites the  interest  and  divides  the  opinions  of  all 
music-loving  Germany.  For  a  clearer  notion  of 
the  character  of  his  last  and  most  characteristic 
opera,  the  Loliengrin,  as  we  cannot  speak  from  any 
actual  knowledge  of  his  music,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  letter  on  our  first  page,  by  Robekt 
Fkanz,  the  admirable  composer  of  songs, — a 
man  of  genius,  and  of  sincere,  thoughtful  insight 
in  these  matters,  in  whom  Liszt  is  so  much  in- 
terested that  he  is  about  to  do  by  him  as  he  did 
by  Chopin,  prepare  a  memoir  of  him  for  the 
world. 


Otto  Dresel's  Fifth  and  Last  Soiree. 

Here  were  much  to  talk  about,  if  words  could 
only  bear  the  least  proportion  to  such  musical 
experience  as  we  would  fain  report.  Such  a 
programme  and  such  a  performance,  taken  whether 
as  a  whole  or  in  each  particular,  is  not  within  the 
memory  of  concert-goers  here  in  Boston.  Our 
musical  host  trebled  his  hospitality  and  gave  us 
his  friends  Jaell  and  Schakfenberg  besides 
himself  The  meeting  in  this  way  of  three  such 
admirable  pianists,  three  such  artists,  dedicating 
their  skill  to  the  interpretation  of  the  best  of 
music,  to  choice  and  unfamiliar  works  of  Bach 
and  Beethoven  and  Hummel,  was  an  occasion  that 
could  not  fail  to  fill  the  little  "  upper  chamber," 
as  some  have  humorously  called  it,  with  the  best 
kind  of  audience. 

1.  Each  item  of  the  programme  was  an  ei'ent. 
And  not  by  any  means  a  common  or  an  incon- 
siderable event  was  the  prefacing  of  the  other 
selections  with  an  original  Trio  (for  piano,  violin 
and  'cello),  which  had  fire  and  strength  and 
beauty  and  originality  enough  to  hold  the  audi- 
ence in  charmed  attention  throughout  four  long 
movements,  even  after  such  trios  as  we  have 
been  used  exclusively  to  hear.  We  think  most 
of  the  company  were  taken  by  surprise  ;  nothing 
in  times  past  has  prepared  us  to  expect  much 
from  the  announcement  by  a  concert-giver  of 
an  original  composition.  And  if  Mr.  Dkesel 
yields  the  palm  of  facile  and  effective  execution 
(which  by  the  way  he  never  claimed)  to  Jaell 
and  others,  he  has  here  more  than  made  good  his 
title  to  the  character  of  artist  and  musician  in  the 
most  worthy  sense,  by  the  production  of  a  work 
in  a  form  in  which  mediocrity  could  have  no  dis- 
guise, and  in  which  success  is  as  surelj^  genuine 
as  it  is  in  this  day  very  rare ; — a  work  which  had 
the  honor  of  Mendelssohn's  own  correcting  hand, 
and  of  which  we  had  heard  Mr.  D.'s  brother 
artists  here  say :  "  There  has  been  no  such  Trio 
written  these  last  six  years."  Doubtless  there 
were  some  staunch  worshippers  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart  (who  take  in  Beethoven  also,  just  by  way 
of  cof/a),  who  could  not  find  great  pleasure  in  a 
thing  so  "  modern."  But  no  one  could  deny  that  it 
contained  ideas, — themes  interesting,  character- 
istic, happily  contrasted,  opening  novel  surprises 
as  often  as  theme  or  countertheme,  or  episode 
occurred  in  each  of  the  several  movements  ;  nor 
that  these  various  motives  were  strongly  and 
logically  worked  through  and  knit  into  the  unity 
of  a  fair  whole  ;  nor  that  there  was  everywhere  a 


faultless  beauty  of  musical  form,  everything  com- 
ing round  and  out  again  just  right  without  relaps- 
ing into  common-place  endings.  The  first  move- 
ment (Allegro  Appassionato)  and  the  last  (^Alle- 
gro con  fuoco),  exhibited  the  most  fire  and  sus- 
tained vigor,  kindred  to  each  other  as  the  first  and 
last  movements  should  be,  and  yet  with  as  much 
inspiration  in  the  last  as  in  the  first.  The  Adagio 
was  full  of  beauty  and  deep  sentiment,  in  its 
sombre  modulations  sometimes  quite  Beethoven- 
ish.  The  Scherzo  was  perhaps  more  common 
and  fantasia-like  in  its  light  and  swift  arpeggios  ; 
but  exquisitely  graceful,  refined  and  sunshiny  in 
its  delicate  playfulness,  if  not  amounting  to 
humor ;  while  the  trio  thereof  was  decidedly 
interesting.  The  whole  involved  much  difficult 
execution,  and  the  composer  gave  not  only  a  dis- 
tinct but  eloquent  rendering  of  his  own  thoughts. 
Messrs.  ScnuLTZE  and  Bergmann  did  sympa- 
thetic justice  to  the  string  parts. 

2.  From  the  newest  to  the  oldest ; — yet  to  the 
audience  literally  new,  while  in  quality  it  has  the 
perennial  newness  and  freshness  of  genius.  The 
Concerto  of  Sebastian  Bach,  for  three  pianos, 
with  string  quartet  accompaniment,  —  this  was 
really  the  great  feature  of  the  evening.  This 
work  has  been  much  played  in  Germany  of  late 
years ;  and  it  is  the  piece  in  which  Mendelssohn 
once,  in  London,  distinguished  himself  to  such  ad- 
vantage over  Moscheles  and  Thalberg,  by  the  re- 
markable cadence  which  he  extemporized,  after 
each  had  by  previous  understanding  essayed  the 
like  at  points  indicated  in  the  preceding  move- 
ments ;  that  remarkable  triumph  has  become  a 
tradition  in  London.  Our  three  pianists  attempted 
no  such  flights,  but  adhered  to  the  written  text. 
This  Concerto  was  only  for  the  first  time  published 
in  1845,  and  owes  its  origin,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact 
that  the  father  wished  to  exercise  his  two  oldest 
sons,  W.  Friedemann  and  C.  Ph.  Emanuel,  in  all 
sorts  of  delivery.  Friedemann  left  the  paternal 
house  and  went  to  Dresden  in  1733,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three;  Emanuel  went  to  Berlin  in  1738,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four.  Hence  it  is  presumed  that 
this  Concerto  was  composed  before  1738,  and  in 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  grand  old  master's 
creative  activity.  The  editor  of  the  score  directs 
by  way  of  preface  that :  "  The  string  accompani- 
ments should  be  kept  subdued  and  deUcate ;  the 
three  pianos  must  be  of  equal  strength  and  excel- 
lence, but  all  the  better  for  a  little  variety  in 
coloring  of  tone.  The  three  players  must  wholly 
lay  aside  the  more  modern  style  of  playing,  never 
raise  the  dampers,  but  carry  their  parts  through 
with  sobriety,  delicacy  and  in  strict  time.  Neither 
one  must  wish  to  be  prominent  above  his  fellows, 
since  they  all  three  have  equal  right,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  passages  more  for  the  first  piano. 
The  hammering  and  lifeless  mode  of  playing, 
now-a-days  sometunes  esteemed  Bacli-isli,  must 
be  utterly  avoided ;  for  the  old  pianists  (harpsi- 
chordists) sang  upon  their  instruments  and  deliv- 
ered the  music  with  warmth,  nay  with  inspiration, 
and  yet  con  discrezione, — or  with  modesty,  as  they 
used  to  call  it." 

We  think  we  may  say  that  these  conditions 
were  on  Wednesday  evening  pretty  nearly  ful- 
filled. Jaell  took  the  first  piano,  his  by  right  of 
almost  unlimited  facility  of  execution ;  and  his 
was  most  distinctly  heard,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
being  the  highest  part  and  having  more  of  the 
expansion  and  ornamental  part  of  the  melody ; 
yet  that  the  second  and  third,  Scharfenbekg 
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and  Deesel,  were  not  wanting,  was  e%'i(,lent  from 
the  perfect  unity  with  which  all  moved  together, 
and  from  the  general  breadth  and  f\illness  of  tone, 
especially  where  the  vigorous  and  noble  themes 
so  often  ran  in  imison.  The  pianos  were  tliree 
of  Chiclcering's  newest  (not  exactly  equal,  the 
first  being  of  seven,  the  others  of  six  octaves, — 
but  either  of  them  a  "  Grand  "  compared  with 
anything  that  old  Bach's  boys  had  to  play  on;) 
all  of  beautiful  and  refined  tone,  and  great  even- 
ness throughout,  surpassing  even  those  esteemed 
his  best  before  his  manufiictorj'  was  destroyed  by 
fire;  indeed  these  new  instruments  seem  to  have 
coirie  out  tried  and  purified,  as  it  were,  from 
"  the  refiner's  fire."  The  accompaniments,  by 
Messrs.  Schultze,  and  Meissel,  (violin,)  Meyer 
(viola)  and  Bergmann  and  Balcke  ('cello  and 
contra-basso  on  one  part,)  were  delicately  and 
neatly  given,  though  it  was  difiicult  to  subdue 
the  piercing  violin  tones  fully  to  the  standard  of 
the  pianos.  Of  the  music  itself  what  shall  we 
say  ?  Let  no  one  henceforth  talk  of  Bach  as 
dry  and  learned ;  for  here  every  movement  was 
full  of  charm  and  humanity  and  poetiy  and  wis- 
dom,— in  a  word  of  genius,  of  the  most  sound  and 
wholesome  and  harmonious.  AVith  no  pretention, 
none  of  the  modern  straining  for  effect,  no  curious 
episodes  or  strange  modulations,  how  the  ming- 
ling strains  of  melody  flowed  on  like  a  full,  clear, 
limpid  river,  as  if  from  an  exhaustless  source, 
yet  with  no  waste,  and  to  an  unwavering  goal  1 
The  neatness,  the  transparency,  the  easy  contin- 
uous on-flow  of  the  music,  so  large  and  strong  in 
the  first  movement,  were  perfectly  refreshing  to 
the  sense  and  satisfying  to  the  soul  ;  here  was 
"  no  nonsense,"  and  no  stupid  gravity  in  the 
avoidance  thereof.  It  realized  the  most  loving 
traditions  of  Bach.  The  second  movement,  in 
the  six-eight  Sicihano  rhythm,  opens  with  the 
daintiest,  and  most  delicately  picjuant  style  of 
melody  that  could  be  imagined, — sweet  and  full 
of  sensibility  and  poetry,  however, — and  soon 
proves  its  right  to  be  dainty,  by  melting  and  run- 
ning away  in  a  right  hearty,  frank  and  affection- 
ately cheerful  stream  of  melody,  until  the  pause, 
filled  by  the  airy  little  cadence  from  Jaell's  flyinn- 
fingers,  and  the  good  old-fashioned,  orthodox 
Adagio  half-close,  leading  at  oncD  into  the  Alle- 
gro Fugue ;  of  course  Bach  could  not  get  through 
without  that ;  and  how  beautiful  the  theme  of 
that  fugue  !  how  gracefully  passed  about,  till  its 
outline,  everywhere  reflected  in  the  mingling 
curi'ents  of  the  instruments,  had  that  unity  in 
variety  that  you  see  in  the  wavy  surface  of  the 
full  mountain  brook  descending  to  the  plain  and 
spreading  swiftly  yet  composedly  along  over  the 
motley,  fairy  pebbles  and  mosses.  Every  now 
and  then  there  seemed  to  be  little  momentary 
breaks,  where  one  part  after  another  would  nim- 
bly shoot  across  in  a  spray  of  soft  and  rapid  little 
demi-semi-quavers, — and  so  merrily  ar)d  swim- 
mingly on  to  the  end,  which  seems  the  outlet  into 
wider  and  still  waters. 

3.  Beethoven's  Sonata-duo,  in  F,  one  of  his 
most  fascinating,  clear,  and  perfect  compositions, 
with  its  lovely  Allegro,  its  profound  Adagio,  its 
absolutely  witty  little  Scherzo,  and  Eondo  worthy 
to  conclude  the  whole,  was  finely  played  by 
Dkesel  and  Schultze, — indeed,  the  violin  of 
the  latter  seemed  particularly  expressive.  This 
was,  not  without  reason,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
the  gem  of  the  evening,  and  ended  the  first  part. 

4.  Part  II.  opened  with  some  piano  solos, 
played  by  Mr.  Bkesel,  with  his  characteristic 
nicety  of  expression.  These  were  an  Elude,  in 
in  A  flat,  by  Chopin,  the  Marcia  Funebre  from 
the  Sonata  by  the  same,  unspeakably  solemn  in 
the  main  movement,  and  tenderly  pathetic  in  the 
trio ;  and  an  animated,  fairy  kind  of  Waltz,  by 
Stephen  Heller,  one  of  the  most  poetic  of  the 
new  pianists. 

5.  Finally  the  Septet,  by  Hummel,  the  most 
delightful,  fresh  and  genial  composition  that  we 
remember  to  have  heard  by  that  master.  This 
gave  full  scope  to  the  clean,  firm,  even  and  un- 
flagging execution  of  that  conscientious  classical 
pianist,  Mr.  Schaefenberg.  As  a  mere  piano- 
forte performance,  it  was  the  grand  achievement 
of  the  evening ;  the  modest,  manly,  quiet  cer- 
tainty with  which  the  difiicult  and  long  continu- 


ous passages  were  carried  through,  with  the  pre- 
cision of  clockwork,  and  yet  with  truest  appre- 
ciation of  all  that  sought  expression  in  the  music, 
mingled  respect  with  pleasure  in  the  audience. 
The  accompaniments  (for  flute,  oboe,  horn,  viola, 
violoncello,  and  double-bass,)  played  by  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Germania  Society,"  blended  in  with 
a  most  grateful  warmth  of  coloring ;  some  of 
those  effects  from  Herr  Kiistenmacher's  horn, 
(especially  in  that  passage  of  the  trio  to  the 
Scherzo,  where  its  mellow  monotone,  sounding  on, 
as  if  rescuing  the  last  chord  from  dying  into  si- 
lence, leads  back  the  theme  and  sets  all  the  in- 
struments at  work  with  it  again,)  wore  quite  en- 
chanting. The  Septet  was  a  luxurious  feast  of 
tones. 

So  was  indeed  the  entire  concert.  And  look- 
ing back  upon  it,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  was  the  marked,  yet  harmonious  contrast 
of  the  three  pianists.  Dresel,  nervous,  fas- 
tidious, self-exacting,  critical,  anxiously  loyal  to 
an  artistic  ideal,  caring  mainly  for  the  music 
and  the  master's  thought,  and  despising  all  parade 
of  mere  perfoimance,  somewhat  moody  withal, 
and  with  a  touch  of  genius  in  him ; — Jaell, 
happy  as  the  day  is  long,  plump-full  of  music  to 
his  fingers  ends,  revelling  in  unbounded  faculty 
of  execution,  able  and  happy  to  interpret  (and 
always  with  true  and  characteristic,  as  well  as 
polished,  elegant  expression)  the  works  of  all  sorts 
of  masters, — a  sort  of  young  Rossini,  or  Alboni 
of  the  piano  ; — and  ScnARFENBEEG,  the  quietest, 
and  most  balanced  of  the  three,  with  less  of  genius 
than  the  first,  less  of  child-like  exuberance  of 
strength  and  nervous  energy  than  the  second,  yet 
more  of  the  sound  and  practical  morale  of  a  sub- 
stantial artist,  perhaps,  than  either.  He  is  the 
natural  middle  of  the  group ;  and  all  are  large 
and  genuine  enough  to  meet  like  brothers  on  the 
common  ground  of  Art.  The  contrast  in  their 
styles  of  playing  is  in  correspondence  with  the 
characters  and  faces  of  the  men.  Jaell  has  a 
touch  unrivalled  for  limpid  purity  and  roundness 
of  tone,  never  shows  a  painful  sign  of  exertion, 
and  marches  smilingly  through  all  the  difficult 
music  that  anybody"  ever  wro'e,  as  through  a  per- 
petual banquet  hall.  Dresel  is  as  unlike  this  as 
possible  ;  his  nervous  manner,  as  if  in  close  mortal 
conflict  with  difficulties,  his  crisp,  staccato,  criti- 
cally nice  touch,  his  sacrifice  of  literalities  and 
common  readings  to  carefully  refined,  character- 
istic conceptions  of  an  author  or  a  tempo,  his 
tendency  to  be  himself  the  poet  in  his  readings  of 
the  great  tone-poets, — all  this  charms  the  like- 
minded  and  wins  upon  the  thoughtful,  but  is  apt 
to  prepossess  unfavorably  those  who  look  most  to 
externals,  or  who  regard  a  pianist  more  with 
reference  to  his  instrument  and  the  right  humor- 
ing thereof,  or  his  pubhc  and  the  right  humoring 
thereof  also,  than  they  do  with  main  reference 
to  musical  expression.  He  does  not  pretend 
to  the  character  of  a  great  executant  and  many 
times  would  rather  see  Jaell  ride  some  cheval-de- 
hatlaille  of  a  favorite  master,  than  to  mount  the 
hard-mouthed  Pegasus  himself.  Scharfenbern-, 
like  a  sound,  loyal  artist,  renders  all  his  music 
with  unblemished  accuracy,  and  manly  absence  of 
all  nonsense  and  all  weakness.  We  may  think  it 
a  privilege  to  have  heard  them  all.  Would  that 
this  ibrtunate  conjunction  of  good  stars  might 
longer  last ! 

Had  we  room,  we  should  have  much  to  say  in 
regret  of  the  close  of  this  choice  series  of  Chamber 
Concerts.  The  (justo  with  which  the  audience 
has  enjoyed  them  seem=  to  give  us  a  certain  right 
to  look  out,  some  happy  day  or  other,  for  more  of 
the  same  sort. 


Musical  Intelligence. 


Concerts.  To-night  the  Gerhianians  give  us  the  "  Pastoral 
Symphony";  .Taell  will  pl.iy  a  Caj/riccio  hy  Mendelssohn; 
Miss  Anna  Stone  will  ging  Bet  raggio  from  ''  Semiraniide,"  and 
"  On  mighty  pens,-'  from  the  *'  Creation  ";  towhicli  add  Urso, 
overtures,  &c  ,  &c. . .  .There  is  an  extra  rehearsal  this  after- 
noon. 

To-morrow  night  "  Judas  Macraba?us  "  will  he  performed 
.ngain,  probably  for  the  last  time,  by  the  Handel  and  HatDn 

SOCIETV. 

Public  Rehearsals,  of  the  Germania  and  Mdsioal  Fund 
Societies,  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoons  next  week. 


On  Saturday  afternoon  of  next  week,  Alfred  Jaell  has  a 
benefit  at  the  hands  of  the  Germanians,  in  an  extra  rehearsal. 

And  on  the  same  evening  (March  12)  Beethoven's  Choral 
Symphony  will  be  repeated.  This  will  be  a  concert  by  itself 
and  notcountas  one  of  thesubscriptiou  nights.  Wecommend 
to  those  who  wish  to  he:^r  this  great  work  undevstandingly, 
that  they  farni?li  themselves  with  copies  of  the  Programme  by 
R.  Wagner,  translated  in  No.  18  of  the  present  volume  of  this 
Journal.  We  have  plenty  of  them  on  hand. — By  the  way, 
this  symphony  is  nnt  (as  one  of  the  papers  stated)  the  piano- 
forte Fan'asia  with  cliorus,  that  was  got  up  here  some  years 
since  by  Mr.  Hatton  ! 

Mr.  Phillips,  father  of  Miss  Adelahie,  is  in  town  and  makes 
excellent  report  of  her  studies  under  Garcia. 

Chickering's  Pianos.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  card  below, 
that  our  fiiend  has  gathered  his  forces  about  him  again,  since 
the  disastrous  fire,  and  is  emphatically  on  hand.  He  is  now 
turning  out  square  pianos  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  a  week,  and 
will  very  soon  increase  the  rate  to  twenty-five.  He  has  over 
two  hdunred  orders  to  supply.  The  new  instruments  ara 
singularly  beautiful  in  tone  and  action  ;  happy  the  person  who 
gets  one  of  the  instruments  that  we  saw  in  his  new  ware-room 
a  few  days  since, — or  those,  for  instance,  that  we  heard  at 
Dresel's  Concert !  New  -'Grands"  will  be  making  their  ap- 
pearance in  due  time. 

Mme.  SoNTAG,  it  is  now  announced,  will  open  in  opera  at  the 
Howard  Atuenajum,  late  in  April. 

South  Boston.  Mr.  Editor:— The  second  concert  by  the 
Union  Musical  Institute  gave  great  satisfaction.  The  per- 
formances of  the  Quintette  Club  require  no  commend.ation. 

The  Choruses  hy  the  Institute  were  given  with  fine  effect. 
A  nocturne  for  four  hands,  by  Sir.  Perabeau  and  Master  Pera- 
beau,  called  forth  great  applause — For  one  so  young.  Master 
P.  is  a  wonderful  performer  and  bids  fair  as  an  artist. 

Several  Songs  and  Duets  were  very  creditably  sung.  Mr. 
Wm.  Garrett  sang  Vi  rai^vino,  from  Bellini,  in  a  manner  which 
would  do  credit  to  some  of  our  noted  operatic  performers. 
But  the  gem  of  the  evening  was  the  Cavatina  from  Kossioi  by 
Mrs.  Garrett,  which  was  rapturously  encored,  showing  much 
good  taste  in  the  audience  and  a  high  appreciation  of  this  tal- 
ented and  estimable  lady,  who  by  her  modest  and  unassuming 
manner,  wins  golden  opinions,  no  less  than  by  the  richness 
and  clearness  of  her  voice  and  skill  in  her  profession.  What- 
ever she  undertakes  she  does  well. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  24rh,  the  Institute  was  assisted 
by  an  arr.ay  of  rare  talent,  in  Mr.  Alfred  Jaell,  Wm.  Garrett, 
and  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  ;  Messrs.  Edwin  Tilden 
as  pianist,  and  Theophilus  Stover  as  conductor,  performed 
their  duties  admirably,  quite  like  veterans  in  the  service. 
The  fine  voice  of  Mrs.  Garrett  was  missed  on  the  third  Concert, 
and  we  regretted  that  a  severe  cold  prevented  her  attendance. 

Between  the  first  and  second  parts,  the  President,  William 
Eaton,  Esq.,  called  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett,  for  a  Concert  two  weeks 
from  Wednesday  Evening.  C. 

New  York Sontag  has  now  sung  23  nights  in  opera. 

Linda  been  her  latest  form  of  attraction.  It  seems  wecrecUted 
a  false  report  in  reg.ard  to  her  leaving  off  during  Lent. 

Aleoni,  we  learn  by  the  Tribune,  has  struck  a  league  with 
Max  Maretzek,  and,  with  his  whole  troupe,  (Steffimone,  Ber- 
tucca-Maretzek,  Salvi,  Marini,  Beneventano,  &c.)  is  to  com- 
mence an  opera  season  at  Niblo's  about  the  1st  of  next  month. 
Kovere  will  be  retained. 

Paul  Jullien  announces  that,  before  leaving  the  country,  he 
will  give  one  concert  in  each  of  our  principal  cities. 

Philadelphia.  . . .  Alconi  and  Gottschalk  have  been  sharing 
the  public  enthusiasm  this  week.  Miss  Caroline  Lehmann, 
too,  sang  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  on  Wednesday  Evening. 

JONAS  CHICKERING, 

"OESPECTFULLT  gives  notice  to  liis  friends  and  the  public 
S\)  that,  hiiTing  recovered  from  the  late  disastrous  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  destrxaction  of  his  factory,  he  is  now  ready  to 
receive  orders  for  PIANOS,  which  he  promises  to  execute  with 
as  much  f.iithfuUiess  and  prouiptitude  as  heretofore. 
379  Wasliiiigtoai  Street,  Boston. 
Mar.  5.  tf 

SPECIAT^    NOTICE. 

NEW  YORK  NORMAL  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

GENTLEMEN  and  LADIEP,  who  design  attending  the  first 
term  of  the  New  York  Normal  Musical  Institute,  and 
"who  vrish  to  have  board  procured  for  them,  are  requested  to 
give  early  notice  to  that  effect.  This  will  be  necessary,  in  order  * 
to  secure  suitable  accommodations  ;  especiallyj  as  there  is 
prospect  of  a  birge  class. 

Applications  ha.ve  been  made  by  some  who  desii'e  to  attend 
the  courses  of  lectures  and  other  class  exercises  of  the  Insti- 
tute, omitting  the  private  lessons  embraced  in  the  full  course. 
Notice  is  therefore  given  that  the  price  of  a  ticket  admittitig 
the  holder  to  jill  the  lectures  and  class  exercises,  will  be  twenty- 
Jive  dollars.  Including  the  course  of  private  lessons,  the  price 
is  jfiAv  dollars. 

The  term  commences  on  MONDAY,  APRIL  25th,  1S53,  and 
continues  tbree  months,  during  which  time  daily  lectures  and 
instruction  will  be  given  in  the  various  departments  of  music, 
the  design  being  to  furnish  thorough  instruction,  and  espe- 
cially to  qualify  teachers  of  muisic. 

The  assisUiuce  of  Thomas  Hastings,  Esq.,  and  other  eminent 
musicians  has  been  secured. 

Circulars  contixining  further  particulnrs  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  Mason  Brothers,  {late  Mason  &  Law,)  23  Park 
How,  New  York. 

LOWELL  MASON. 
GEOKGE  F    HOOT. 

Mar.  5.    tf  WM.  B.  BKADBURY. 

V  ILL   GIVE  AN 

EXTRA    PUBLIC    REHEARSAL, 

This  Afternoon,  March  5th, 
AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

O:^  All  Wednesdjiy  Tickets  will  be  admitted. 
Boors  open  at  1%  \  Rehearsal  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
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Eig:hJBi  SBil&scriptflOia  Concert 

OP  THE 

GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 

TO   TAKE   PLACE 

AT    THE     BOSTON     MUSIC    ,HALL, 
ON  SATURDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  5,  1853, 

ASSISTED   BT 

MISS  ABTNA  STOWE,   CAMILLiA  URSO  and 
AliPREO  JAELIi. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part    I. 

1.  Grand  Sinfonie  Pastorale,  No.  6,  Op.  68,  E  mnjor,  Beethoven. 

I.  Alle}£ro  ma  non  Troppo. 
II.  AndaQte  molto  moto. 
HI.  Allegro. 
IV.  Allegro  Furioso. — Allegretto. 

2.  Capriccio  Brillant,  Op.  22,  for  Piano,  with  full  Orches- 

tral accompaniment, Mendelssohn. 

Performed  by  Alfred  Jaell. 

3.  Cavatina,  "  Eel  raggio," Rossini. 

Miss  Anna  Stone. 

4r.  Fantasia  on  Themes  from  "  Lucia,"  for  Violin, Alard. 

Performed  hy  Camilla  Urso. 

Part    II. 

5.  Jubel  Overture, Weber. 

6.  Fantasia  for  Piano,  "  Sonnambula," Thalberg. 

Performed  by  Alfred  Jaell. 

7.  Romanza  from  L'Eclair,  for  Horn  and  Flufe, Halevy. 

8.  Aria,  from  the  Creation—''  On  mighty  pens," Haydn. 

Miss  Anna  Stone. 

9.  Overture,  "  Le  Serment,  (by  request,) Auber. 

Single  Tickets,  50  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores 
and  Hotels,  also  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  Concert. 
Doors  open  at  GAi ;  Concert  commences  at  1}<  o'clock. 

[Cr'The  Germania  Mosical  Societv  would  respectfully  an- 
nounce a  MUSICAL  FESTIA^AL  on  Saturday  Evening,  March 
12th,  at  this  Hall,  on  which  occasion  they  will  again  perform 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  assisted  by  the  Handel 
AND  Haydn  Society. 

~  Unnkl  ml  IMi|k  $mh\. 

The  approbation  bestowed  upou  the  perfnrmances  of  the 
Society  this  season,  with  the  requests  for  repetition  by  subscri- 
bers and  oHier  friends,  induce  the  Government  to  announce 
for  the  only  evening  at  their  present  disposal, 

HANDEL'S  ORATORIO  OP 

JUDAS   MACCAB^EUS, 

On  Sunday  Evening,  March  6, 

AT  THE   BOSTON    MUSIC   HALL, 

ASSISTED  BT 

Miss   ANNA   STONE,  Mrs.  E5I5IA  A.  WENTWOKTH,   Miss 

HAYWARB,  Mr.  E.  HAMILTON,   Mr.  J.  LOW,  Mr. 

0.  H.  WEBB,  Mr    S.  S.  CLEiHENT, 

and  the 

GERMANIA  MUSICAL   SOCIETY. 

Conductor, Mr.  CARL  BERGMANN. 

Organist  and  Pianist, Mr.  F.  E.  MDLLER. 

Doors  open  at  6Ja  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7K  o'clock. 

Tickets  at  50  cents  each,  may  be  obtained  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday at  tile  Music  Stores  of  Messrs.  Wade,  Ditson  and  Reed, 
and  of  the  Secretary  ;  on  Sunday  at  the  Tremont  and  Revere, 
Bromfield  and  United  States  Hotels,  and  at  the  two  ofhces  of 
the  Hall  on  the  evening  of  performance. 

J.  L.  EAIRBAKKS,  Secketart. 

Alfred  Jaeli's  Benefit. 


THE  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY 

Beg  to  announce  an 

imk  GRAND  PUBLIC  BEHEABSAL, 

For  the  Benefit  of 
On  Saturday  Afternoon,  March  12th,  at  3  o'clock, 

AT  THP. 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

ASSISTED   BY 

A  LADY  VOCAMST  and  CAMII.I.A  URSO. 

Packages  of  Eight  Tickets,  ^1 :  Single  Tickets,  25  cents,  at 
the 'usual  places, 
03?^  Positively  no  admission  on  our  Wednesday  Tickets. 


SICJIVOR  O.  C.  GtJIDI  respectfully  informs  his  former 
pupils  and  the  public,  that  he  has  resumed  his  instructions 
in  SINGING,  after  the  Italian  school,  -with  the  intention  to 
settle  permanently  in  Boston.  In  order  to  accommodate  those 
who  may  not  "wish  tu  take  private  instruction,  he  will  open 
classes  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  moderate  terms.  None 
but  good  voices  will  he  admitted.  Terms  Ubcral  for  persons 
intending  to  study  for  professional  purposes. 

Sig.  G.  can  be  consulted  free  upon  any  musical  subject, 
daily^  from  12  to  2,  at  Mr.  Hews's  Piano  Manufactory,  No.  365 
■Washington  street,  where  terms  and  time  for  classes  may  be 
known. 

Orders  or  notes  for  Sig  G.  may  be  addressed  to  him  at  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.'s  Music  Store,  17  Tremont  Row,  and  at  Oliver 
Ditson's,  115  Wasldngton  street.  Feb.  5. 


(cLi 


THE  FIRST  SEMI-ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Academy  of  Fine  Arts  is  now  opon  at  its  Rooms, 

fC?^  The  Collection  comprises  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Pictures  by  American  Artists. 
Hours  of  Exhibition,  from  8  A.  M.  until  6  P,  M. 
Single  admission,  25  cents.;  Season  Tickets,  50  cents. 

Feb.  26.  tf 

NETT  EDITION    OP    CAKCASSI'S     GUITAR 
BOOK.     New  and  Improved  Method  for  the  Guitar,  by 
M  Carcassi.    Price  362,50. 

This  new  edifion  of  Carcassi's  celebrated  method  embraces 
much  valuable  matter  not  con'ainedin  those  previously  issued. 
These  additions  are  those  which  have  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished author  after  an  experience  which  enabled  him  to 
determine  what  was  actually  needed  by  the  pupil  for  a  tho- 
rough understanding  of  the  art.  The  whole  has  been  care- 
fully translated  by  a  well  known  Professor  of  the  Guitar,  and 
is  thereby  rendered  as  free  as  possible  from  those  slight  but 
perplexing  inaccuracies  which  sometimes  become  a  part  of 
translations  and  reprints.  A  number  of  popular  songs  in 
each  of  the  different  keys  have  been  appended,  which  together 
with  the  masterly  instructions  of  Carcassi,  and  his  plain  yet 
comprehensive  course  of  Exercises,  furnish  all  that  is  desir- 
able to  both  teacher  and  scholar. 

OLIVER  DITSON,  Publisher, 

feb  26  115  AVashington  St. 

Snnitenu's  31liiBtriitri  (Dptra  %mh, 

Already  issued^  to  which  other  Operas  will  he  added  as  soon  as 
published. 

Masakiello, "With  11  pieces  of  music. 

NoRM.\, AYith  11  pieces. 

Il  Barbiere  di  Siviglia, With  11  pieces. 

Le  Prophete, '\\'ith    9  pieces. 

La  Cenerestola, With  10  pieces. 

Otello, "With    8  pieces. 

Don  Pasquale, "With    6  pieces. 

Linda  di  Chamounix, AVith  10  pieces. 

Lucia  di  Lammermuir, AVith  11  pieces. 

Don  Giovanni, AVith    9  pieces. 

Der  Freischutz, AA'ith  10  pieces. 

LaFavorita, AVith    8  pieces. 

Medea, AVith  10  pieces. 

Semiramide, With   9  pieces. 

LucREZiA  Borgia, AVith   9  pieces. 

Les  IIuguenots, With  10  pieces. 

La  Sonnameula, AVith  10  pieces. 

La  Figlia  del  Reqgimekto, AA'^ith  10  pieces. 

L'Elisire  D'Amore, AVith  10  pieces 

Ernani, A^'ith  10  pieces. 

Il  Prodigo, With  10  pieces. 

GuSTAVDS  III AVith   5  pieces 

Fra  Diavolo, AVith    8  pieces. 

Amilte, AVith  11  pieces. 

Romeo  and  Juliet, AVith    9  pieces. 

Roberto  il  Diavolo, t\'^ith  10  pieces. 

[n?^"  Davidson's  Illustrated  Oratorios  "  are  also  published 

on  the  same  plan  as  the  Operas,  in  a  cheap  but  elegant  form. 

Handel's  Messiah,  in  a  form  at  once  portable,  readable,  and 

suitable  for  the  music-stand,  in  yocal  score,  arranged  by  Dr.  ■ 

Clark.    4to.  228  pages,  price  361,75. 

Handel's  Samson,  in  same  style,  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Clark. 

188  pages.  Price  $;1,50. 
Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro,  entire,  including  the  Recita- 
tive, with'  the  original  Italian  Libretto,  and  an  English 
translation,  by  George  Soane.  4to.  185  pages,  only  3^2,00., 
English  price  ^£2,50. 
Davidson's  Sixpenny  Elejientart  Instruction  Books,  con- 
tain Jousse's  Catechism  of  Music,  a  Vocabulary  of  Musical 
Terms,  and  the  Art  of  Singing. 

DAVID  DAVIDSON,  Publisher  a,nd  Agent, 

109  Nassait  Street,  Neiv  York. 
G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Boston  :— Lee  &  Walker,  Philadelphia  :— 
Taylor  &  Maury,  AVashington  :  Nash  &  AVoodhouse,  Richmond. 
iilO  3m 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

I]\CPOKTER  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremont  Row,  Bostou. 

\*    Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

THE  STABAT  MATER,  by  Rossini,  at  the  low 
price  of  75  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Waskin^fon  St. 

BEETHOVEN'S  ORATORIO  OF  ENGEDI,  or 
David  in  the  AVilderkess,  known  as  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  is  this  day  published  in  a  neat,  convenient  form  for  the 
singer  or  concert-goer  by 

Geo.  P.  Reed  &-  Co.,  Publislxers, 
Jan.  8.  17  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 


NE"W    MUSIC    BOOK. 

THE  PIANO  FORTE  :  A  complete  and  thorough 
Instruction  Book,  selected,  compiled,  and  arranged  prin- 
cipaUy  from  the  works  of  Hunten,  Bertini,  Czerny,  Herz,  Sec, 
to  which  is  added  a  Collection  of  about  fifty  popular  Airs, 
AValtzes,  Polkas,  Quick-Steps,  Marches,  &c.,  with  and  without 
variations,  properly  arranged  and  fingered.  By  Manuel 
Fenollosa,  Professor  of  Music.  152  pages  ;  an  elegant  work. 
Price  SI  50.  J.  P.  JEWETT  &  CO. 

iil3    3m.  17  &  19  CoRNHttL. 


PAa.i&os  SB-Bfiil  MelodcoBis  to  ILet« 
OLIVER~I)ITSON, 

Music   Dealer,   115  Wasliiiigton   St.,  Boston, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphiuesj 
and  Reed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms- 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

IIE'WS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  M,4.NUFACTUKER  is  in  pos.5essioii  of  mimerous  tesli- 
mouials  from  distiuguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  tlie  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  higli  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  Si.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

JVo.  344  ^Vashliigton  Street,  Boston. 

PIANO  FOETUS  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  tf  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

l;  h.  southard, 

TEACHEK     OF     MUSIC, 

365  Waslliiistoii  Street,  Boston. 


Oct.  16. 


Sm 


AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

TEACH  EKS    OF    MUSIC, 

ir  Franliltn   Place,   Bostou. 

octSO  tf 

GeriBiamia  ScremacSe  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader, 
iil4tf  364  Tremont  Street. 

T.    BRICHER, 

©tgEEigt    ee6    ©onlttfitet   ©£   JMustc 

At  tlie  Bo^vdoin  Square  Cliurcll. 

Office  under  the  Church.  . .  .Entrance  on  Chardon  St. 
Jan.  22.    3m. 

J.    0.    WOODMAN, 

ORGANIST  AND  CONDTJCTOK  OF  MUSIC  AT  CENTRAL  CHURCH, 

€m\}n  nf  liiiging,  ^:^iiraii  /nrfe,  It., 

No.  36  'VFarren  Street,  Boston. 

iil3    3m. 

H.   S.    OUTLEE, 
Organist  at  tlte  CJiiircli  of  tlie  Advent. 

ADDKESS  — (Care  of  A.  N.  Johnson,)  No.  90  Tremont 
Street,  Boston.  22  tf 

P.  F.  MiJLLER, 

DIP.ECTOU  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church ;  ORGANIST  of  .the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c.  &o. 

Inquire  of  Messrs.  Reed   &  Co.,  No.  17  Tremont   Row, 
Boston.  "'  tf 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON. 

PROFESSOR    OF    MUSIC. 

^Cr"  Now  hi  Europe;  loill  -letitrn  1st  of  June.    Letters  may- 
be addressed  at  19  Hanover  St.  25  tf 

GEORGE  F.  WILLEY, 
TEACHER   OF    MUSIC. 

[CF"  Private  Tuition  in  tlie  principles  of  Music  and  the  Cul- 
tivation  of  the  Voice. 

MUSIC  KOOM,  THE  Lecture  Room  of  Kirk  Street  Church, 
RESIDENCE,  34  Franklin  Square,  Suffolk  Street, 
feb.5.  LOWELL,     MASS. 

A.  W.  FRENZEL, 
PROFESSOR   OF   MUSQC, 

feb.5.  4  Piue  Street,  Boston. 
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"  "  "  each  additional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1  00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .    .      .50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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J.  S.  D WIGHT, EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOE. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
ITT-  OFFICE,    No.   81    ScKool   Street,    Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  School  St. 
By  REDDING  &  CO.,  8  Stale  Si. 
"    GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Row. 
"    A.  M.  LELAND,  Providence,  R.  I. 
"    DEXTER  &  BROTHERS,  43  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"    SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  483  Broadivay.  N.  Y. 
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"    G.  ANDRE,  229   Cheslnut  Si.,  Philadelphia. 
"    F.  D.  BENTEEN,  Baltimore. 
"    COLBURN  &  FIELD,  Cincinnati,   O. 
"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  O. 

Persons  willing  to  become  Agents  for  procuring  subscril}ers, 
especially/  Music-Dealers  and  Teachers,  are  invitedio  correspond 
with  tile  Editor,  as  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
andliberal commissions  allowed. 

^SZr'Baclc  numbers  can  be  furnished  from  the  commencement. 
Price  of  the  First  volume,  One  Dollar. 


Mozart  as  a  Virtuoso  and  Improvisator. 

BY   A.    OULIBICHEFF. 

We  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  two-fold 
talent  of  Mozakt,  which  won  for  him  so  brilliant 
and  so  precocious  an  European  fame,  and  indeed 
long  before  his  genius  for  composition  was  awak- 
ened ;  a  talent,  which  earned  him  his  surest  liveli- 
hood, and  was  destined  to  be  productive  of  as 
much  popularity  and  favor  for  him  on  the  one 
hand,  as  he  lost  on  the  other  by  the  fact  that  his 
master  works  were  seldom  understood.  The 
virtuoso,  MozAKT,  is  for  us  still  an  obscure  tradi- 
tion, an  enigma,  concerning  which  we  get  no 
word  of  explanation  from  his  concert  music.  The 
material  on  which  he  exercised  his  so  won- 
derful talent,  the  notes,  indeed,  exist;  but  the 
method,  the  touch,  the  expression,  the  embel- 
lishments, the  countless  nuances,  not  to  be 
expressed  by  signs  on  paper,  in  a  word  the  soul 
and  genius  of  his  execution,  all  this  exists  no 
more.  The  magic  tones  of  the  virtuoso  have  died 
away,  and  left  behind  no  further  traces  than  the 
flowers,  which  filled  the  air  with  their  sweet  per- 
fumes, or  the  youthful  charms  which  fifty  years 


ago  bewitched  all  eyes.  A  few  rare  and  antique 
remnants  of  the  past  century,  a  few  octogenarian 
music-lovers,  still  remember,  to  be  sure,  the  play- 
ing of  Mozart.  One  of  these  talked  to  me  of  it 
a  few  years  ago,  as  of  the  fairest  dreams  of  his 
spring  time.  Other  ear-witnesses  have  tried  to 
describe  Mozart  as  a  Virtuoso  and  an  Improvisator ; 
but  what  can  oral  or  written  narrative  convey  to 
us  of  a  man's  playing  ?  Meanwhile,  in  the  want 
of  something  better,  let  us  hear  what  his  contem- 
temporaries  have  said. 

All  witnesses  agree  in  representing  Mozart  as 
the  most  perfect  Pianist  of  his  time.  He  himself 
without  scruple  placed  himself  above  Clementi, 
the  only  rival  whom  a  portion  of  the  Viennese 
public  seems  to  have  set  up  against  him.  We 
may  take  him  at  his  word  for  that,  and  indeed  the 
more  so,  that  Dittersdorf,  who  never  stood  in  any 
very  near  relation  with  Mozart,  had  pronounced 
a  similar  judgment  upon  the  two  virtuosos,  and 
supported  the  same  upon  the  same  grounds,  say- 
ing, "that  the  Italian  virtuoso  possessed  only  art, 
whereas  the  German  possessed  art  and  taste." 
The  expression  is  a  very  meagre  one  ;  but  it 
amounts  in  the  end  to  the  same  thing  that  our 
hero  himself  says  of  Clementi.  We  wish  more- 
over to  adduce  the  hearty  and  far  more  discrimi- 
nating words  of  Haydn,  whom  the  mention  of  his 
deceased  friend  one  day  moved  to  tears.  "  Oh  ! 
Mozart's  loss  is  irretrievable !  never  in  my  life 
shall  I  forget  his  playing.  That  went  to  the 
heart !"  A  pianist  who  touched  Haydn's  heart, 
possessed  resources  to  outweigh  all  the  sleights  of 
hand,  with  which  our  modern  pianists,  who  reach 
no  one's  heart,  seek  to  bewilder  the  ears,  and  in 
fact  the  eyes,  of  their  audiences. 

But  perfect  as  Mozart's  playing  may  have  been, 
we  may  yet  presume  that  his  talent  for  improvis- 
ing would  move  the  world  to  still  more  astonish- 
ment and  admiration,  if  he  were  to  come  again. 
The  gift  of  improvisation  began  in  him  with  the 
power  of  speech.  In  those  moments  of  good 
humor,  or  rather  when  his  mad  merriment  came 
over  him,  as  in  later  years  his  deep  dejection, 
Mozart  often  spoke  in  verses,  if  he  wished  to  lend 
a  certain  emphasis  to  what  he  saiil.  Indeed  this 
seemed  to  come  easier  to  him,  than  to  talk  for  a 
long  time  in  prose.  Metre  and  cadence  half 
restored  his  nature,  that  was  all  harmony  and 
rhythm,  to  its  native  element.  The  difficulty  of 
rhyme  he  knew  so  little,  that  you  might  see  him 
write  whole  letters  in  rhymed  verse,  without  lay- 
ing down  his  pen.     One  of  these  is  still  preserved, 


which  fills  not  less  than  three  pages,  and  is  really 
quite  clever,  bating  some  vulgarities. 

But  vei'bal  improvisation  was  commonly  only 
the  introduction  to  the  genuine  enjoy msnts  in 
the  friendly  circles,  of  which  our  hero  was  the 
soul.  His  vocabulary  was  too  poor,  the  circle  of 
his  thoughts  expressible  in  words  too  limited,  his 
muse  in  short  too  clumsy,  to  allow  the  astonishing 
poetic  instinct,  which  he  had  received  from  nature, 
to  serve  for  anything  more  than  mere  impromptu 
rhymes,  such  as  are  flung  off  in  a  carouse,  or 
amorous  confessions,  only  breathed  aloud  in  a 
state  of  Intoxication.  When  the  nonsense  furor 
had  got  once  started,  it  went  on  until  the  heavy 
artillery  was  exhausted ;  then  Mozart  sat  down  at 
the  piano  and  continued  the  discourse  there. 
But  here  it  seemed  exactly  as  if  a  foreigner  had 
found  again  his  mother  tongue,  after  long  laboring 
in  an  idiom  which  he  hardly  understood  ;  for  the 
indecent  buffoon  became  transformed  into  a  man 
who  knows  how  to  joke  in  a  fine  way,  and  the 
burlesque  rhymester  became  a  comic-satirical 
great  poet.  His  witty  fancies,  gems  disguised  in 
coarse  words,  purified  themselves  in  the  fire  of 
harmony  and  flashed  out  in  a  thousand  rays. 
The  keys  of  his  piano  resounded  with  a  little  fan- 
tastical drama.  When  he  improvised,  (or  as  the 
Germans  say,  pliantasirte)  in  this  way,  how  easy 
it  was  for  him  so  to  work  up  a  theme,  that  it 
should  here  seem  nonsensical,  there  grave  and 
solemn,  now  desperate  and  saucy,  now  coming  up 
to  yon  in  a  supplicating  and  miserable  attitude, 
or  as  if  listening,  or  plodding  patiently  along,  so 
that  he  could  do  what  he  would  with  his  hearers. 
This — precisely  this,  perhaps — is  what  no  pianist, 
before  or  after  him  has  ever  been  able  to  achieve 
in  the  same  degree. 

So  too,  no  one  has  shown  the  same  facility  in 
imitating  the  style  and  manner  of  other  mastei-s. 
This  is  quite  natural ;  since  his  own  style  was  the 
substance  and  quintessence  of  all  the  systems  of 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  art  of  composition  in 
all  the  branches  of  the  art.  To  imitate  any 
musician,  he  had  only  to  come  down,  to  limit  his 
universality  according  to  the  relations  and  special 
forms  of  the  person  whose  image  or  caricature  he 
wanted  to  give.  He  who  can  do  all,  can  always 
do  what  is  less  than  all.  When  Mozart  under- 
took to  shake  your  sides  with  laughter,  he  would 
apply  his  imitative  talent  to  pai'odying  the  dra- 
matic works  which  were  just  then  in  fashion ;  the 
operas  of  Alesaudria,  for  example,  or  of  Gaz- 
zaniffa  and  other  scribblers  of  that  stamp.     He 
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improvised,  text  and  music,  grand  bravura  arias, 
in  which  these  masters  appeared  ludicrously  lilve, 
from  head  to  foot.  But  the  composer  did  not 
trust  himself  to  put  his  musical  passages  upon 
paper,  through  fear,  perhaps,  that  the  public  should 
take  them  in  earnest  and  applaud  them,  instead  of 
weeping  over  them.  A  single  aria  of  this  sort, 
however,  has  come  down  to  us  in  notes ;  it  is 
written  for  a  prima  donna,  and  consists  of  some 
favorite  melodies  of  that  time.  At  first  sight  it 
might  appear  that  the  maestro  had  taken  all 
pains  to  produce  a  great  effect  with  it,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  well  sung,  the  aria  would 
have  made  a  furore.  The  text  too  is  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Did  ever  an  Italian  opera-poet  put 
more  genius  into  a  libretto  for  ten  dollars  ?" 
Dove,  ma  dove  son  io  ?  cried  the  sublime  prin- 
cess. Oil  Dio  !  questa  pena  !  och  prence !  och 
sorte !  .  .  .  .  io  tremo  .  .  .  .  io  manco  .  .  .  .  io 
moro  ....  0  dolce  morte  !  (Where  am  I  ?  O 
God  !  this  torment !  O  prince  !  O  fate  !....! 
tremble  ....  I  faint  ....  I  die  ....  0  sweet 
death !)  Then  falls  crashing  in,  like  a  bomb-shell 
into  the  house,  the  most  far-fetched  chord,  and 
the  fair  one  sings,  shrinking  into  herself:  All 
quel  contrasto  !  harhare  stelle  !  Traditore  !  Carni- 
jice  !  (Oh  what  a  contrast !  cruel  stars  !  traitor  ! 
cannibal !)  and  so  it  goes  on.  The  whole  is  richly- 
furnished  out  with  all  the  means  of  effect,  by 
which  the  dilettanti  are  carried  away, — the  a 
piacere,  imposante,  morendo,  rinforzando,  smor- 
zando,  vihrando,  &c.,  &c.  All  these  receipts  of 
the  trade  are  found  alphabetically  arranged,  and 
written  above  in  great  letters.  You  think  you 
cannot  fail  to  hear  murmured  from  every  corner 
of  the  hall :  superb  !  exquisite !  and  then  cries  of 
Iravo'!  Iravo  !  hravissimo !  ancora  !  ancora  ! 
breaking  forth. 

Since  the  day  on  which  that  capricious,  vain, 
excitable  and  stubborn  tribe  which  we  call  vir- 
tuosi first  showed  itself,  there  perhaps  has  been  no 
one  who  has  so  departed  from  the  generic  type  of 
his  fellows,  as  Mozart.  You  had  only  to  make 
known  to  him  your  desire  to  hear  him,  and  he 
stood  at  your  service,  without  asking  who  you 
were,  or  where  you  came  from.  This  wish  was 
in  and  for  itself  powerful  recommendation  with 
him.  Persons  of  rank  in  Vienna  reproached  him 
with  giving  away  for  nothing  to  the  first  comer  a 
talent,  which  they,  by  a  reward  of  a  few  florins, 
graciously  admitted  for  the  embellishment  of  their 
aristocratic  assemblies.  IMozart  let  them  talk, 
pocketed  the  gold,  and  troubled  himself  not  much 
about  the  attentions  which  they  showed  him ;  for 
no  one  was  less  apt  than  he  at  classifying  his  lis- 
teners according  to  rank  and  station  in  the  world. 
He  distinguished  neither  nobles  nor  citizens, 
neither  dignities  nor  riches  among  them.  All  he 
saw  there,  was  connoisseurs  or  ignorant  ones,  sin- 
cere music  lovers  or  musical  Tartuifes,  nothing 
more  nor  less.  The  little  boy  who  said  to  the 
Emperor  Francis :  "  Let  M.  Wagenseil  come,  he 
understands  it,"  became  in  this  respect  never 
more  than  seven  years  old.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  Mozart  much  preferred  to  play  in  the 
presence  of  musicians  by  profession.  Herr  Eoch- 
litz  tells  us  the  following  on  this  point :  "  On  the 
evening  of  his  public  concert  in  Leipsic,  Mozart 
took  the  old  violinist,  Berger,  aside,  and  said  to 
him :  Come  along  with  me,  good  Berger  !  I  will 
prelude  to  you  a  little  while.  You  understand 
the  thing  better  than  most  who  have  applauded 
^    me  to-day.     So  he  took  him  with  him,  and  im- 


provised, after  a  short  repast,  before  him  until 
midnight ;  whereupon  he  sprang  up  in  his  abrupt 
way,  and  cried  out:  'Now  Papa,  have  I  done  it 
right  ?  now  for  the  first  time  you  have  heard 
Mozart.  The  rest  others  can  do  also.  He  meant 
the  mechanical  facility,  which  in  his  eyes,  was 
only  a  second-rate  quality  in  a  virtuoso." 

If  Mozart  had  not  been  in  all  things  an  en- 
tirely unique  man,  it  would  needs  seem  remark- 
able, nay,  almost  incredible,  that  he  should  have 
found  more  satisfaction  in  playing  before  the  old 
Berger  alone,  than  before  the  Leipsic  public, 
which  had  received  him  with  so  much  applause. 
A  musician  is  always  much  more  sparing  of  his 
expressions  of  approbation  towards  an  artist, 
than  the  dilettanti  are  ;  and  that  independently 
of  all  envy  of  the  trade  or  professional  jealousy, 
for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  the  artist  by  pro- 
fession, as  a  general  rule,  is  more  of  a  knower  than 
the  dilettanti,  and  accordingly  detects  in  compo- 
sition and  in  playing  a  multitude  of  faults,  of 
which  the  other  has  not  the  least  suspicion  ;  and 
secondly  because  he  has  become  far  more  satiated 
with  musical  enjoyments,  in  so  far  as  they  belong 
to  his  daily  business.  I  mention  these  trivial 
facts,  to  substantiate  another  still  more  trivial 
fact ;  which  is,  that  these  virtuosi  genti-y  infinitely 
prefer  to  display  their  mastery  before  an  elegant 
crowd  of  ignorant  people,  or  half-connoisseurs, 
who  give  them  a  livelihood,  praise  them  in  saloons 
and  journals,  invite  them  to  suppers,  and  treat 
them  with  incense  and  champagne, — that  they 
love  this  more,  I  say,  than  to  weary  their  fingers 
or  their  lungs  for  any  old  papa  of  a  Berger,  any 
modest  veteran  in  the  art,  from  whom  they  can 
expect  at  farthest  but  a  quiet  word  of  commen- 
dation, if  not  some  advice,  that  looks  like  an 
affront.  Upon  my  word,  they  are  right,  and  I 
should  think  as  they  do,  were  I  in  their  place. 
But  not  so  thought  Mozart.  The  study  we  have 
instituted  of  his  inner  man,  explains  this  singularity 
completely.  We  have  seen  that  music  was  not 
only  the  great,  or  rather  the  sole  occupation  of 
his  life,  but  that  it  allowed  no  other  taste,  no  other 
passion  to  get  on  beside  it,  and  that  all  his  other 
inclinations  contributed  to  support  and  strengthen 
his  love  for  that.  Among  his  musical  enjoyments, 
improvising  (pliantasireti")  at  the  piano  held  the 
first  place  ;  this  was  the  most  intimate  communion 
which  he  could  hold  with  himself  and  with 
others;  a  sort  of  confession,  which  revealed  to 
his  hearers  the  mysteries  of  his  soul,  the  treasures 
of  his  thoughts,  without  dissimulation,  without 
reservation,  without  ambiguity,  and  in  a  language 
in  which  could  be  expressed  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  the  psychological  state  out  of  which  the 
fantasia  flowed.  In  short,  he  used  the  language 
of  tones,  as  we  use  our  mother  tongue,  to  express 
the  feelings  of  love  and  friendship.  Now  nothing 
could  be  a  greater  hindrance  to  outpourings  of 
this  sort,  than  the  inability  of  our  friends  of  both 
sexes,  through  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  language  that  we  speak,  to  respond  as  they 
would  like  to  do.  Many  of  my  readers  have 
certainly  had  this  experience.  This  will  show 
why  Mozart  found  more  satisfaction  in  having  the 
old  Berger  for  a  listener,  than  in  reaping  the 
applause  of  the  whole  public  of  Leipsic.  It  was 
because  the  old  Berger,  who  understood  his  lan- 
guage better  than  others,  could  respond  from  his 
heart,  and  by  his  looks,  so  quickly  understood 
among  musicians,  give  him  to  know  that  he  un- 
derstood him  perfectly,  where  the  Leipsic  public 


had  not  understood  him  at  all.  The  Iravos  of 
the  multitude  pleased  him,  but  a  complete  sym- 
pathy with  his  audience  made  him  happy.  Yet 
for  him,  as  a  professional  musician  and  a  cele- 
brated virtuoso,  the  pleasures  of  pure  dilettant- 
ism ranked  among  the  pleasures  of  self-love.  He 
was  not  only  the  greatest  artist,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  most  passionate  lover  of  music.  Of 
what  then  did  he  most  complain,  and  with  the 
greatest  bitterness,  when  he  spoke  of  the  obliga- 
tions, which  his  relations  to  the  public  imposed 
upon  him  ?  Chiefly  of  this  :  that  "  they  require  of 
me  mechanical  juggleries, and  rope-dancing  feats. 
That  is  what  they  want  to  see,  and  they  will  not 
follow  the  course  of  my  ideas." 

Obliging  as  Blozart  showed  himself  towards 
those  who  wished  to  hear  him,  his  gentle  and 
companionable  humor  left  him,  if  they  made  a 
noise  during  the  music.  This  was  perhaps  the 
only  occasion  in  the  world  that  could  seriously 
provoke  him,  and  then  he  did  not  restrain  himself 
He  knew  the  worth  of  what  he  gave  ;  he  gave  it 
gladly,  and  desired  nothing  in  return  but  silence 
and  attention.  Denied  this,  he  could  not  but 
feel,  what  every  one  of  us  would  feel,  if  the  per- 
son to  whom  we  have  thought  it  worthy  to  com- 
municate our  inmost  thought,  instead  of  the  in- 
terest on  which  we  had  counted,  should  show  us 
only  coldness  and  absence  of  mind.  Men  of  the 
world  dissemble  in  such  a  case,  but  Mozart  un- 
derstood not  how  to  dissemble.  This  is  for  us  a 
reason  why  we  should  not  judge  him  by  the  code 
of  fine  society,  if  he,  deeply  wounded  in  the 
most  sensitive  point  of  his  whole  being,  sometimes 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  more  warmth 
than  another.  To  leave  his  seat  in  the  middle  of 
a  concert  and  go  off  without  ceremony,  was  not 
the  only  lesson  which  he  gave  to  not  very  atten- 
tive listeners.  Many  a  time  it  did  not  come  off 
so  smoothly,  as  the  following  occurrence  shows. 
During  his  travels  in  Germany,  Mozart  was  in- 
vited in  a  certain  city  *  to  a  splendid  musical 
soiree,  which  had  been  expressly  arranged  for 
the  sake  of  hearing  him.  The  company,  consist- 
ing of  the  high  nobility  of  the  land,  was  very 
numerous.  Mozai't,  seeing  only  strange  faces, 
believed  himself  in  good  society,  that  is  to  say, 
in  a  circle  of  genuine  lovers  of  music,  including 
perhaps  several  good  judges.  His  father  had 
long  since  taught  him'  this  maxim,  always  to  pre- 
sume the  best,  so  long  as  the  bad  was  not  clear  as 
daylight.  He  acted  accordingly,  when  he  seated 
himself  at  the  piano.  He  began  with  a  very 
simple  melody  and  a  yet  simpler  harmony, 
adagio,  which  was  about  equivalent-  to  the  mo- 
ment of  silence  before  an  address,  during  which 
the  orator  endeavors  to  collect  his  thoughts.  The 
ladies,  disturbed  by  this  debut,  thought  the  mu- 
sician had  already  entered  upon  his  subject  and 
that  he  might  go  on  in  this  tone.  Mozart  grew 
animated,  and  the  ladies  were  again  quieted; 
pretty,  very  pretty  indeed;  but  it  did  not  last 
long.  Solemn  chords,  a  striking,  original  but 
somewhat  heavy  harmony,  took  the  place  of  that 
which  had  appeared  so  pretty.  How  tedious, 
good  heaven  !  The  tongues  of  the  profane,  al- 
ways the  most  difficult  to  bridle  in  our  social 
circles,  now  broke  a  yoke  that  seemed  to  them 
unendurable.  There  was  whispering  in  ears ; 
remarks  about  the  bearing  of  my  lord  and  the 
dress   of  my  lady   began ;   the   contagious  tattle 
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gained  the  upper  hand  continually.  The  men 
became  accomplices  in  the  sin  or  crime  of  violated 
hearing.  This  was  enough  to  give  another  color 
to  the  improvisation.  Raging,  although  still  con- 
trolling himself,  Mozart  wrought  out  his  ideas 
with  the  vehemence .  of  an  indignation  which 
made  his  blood  boil  in  his  veins.  The  audience 
let  him  have  his  way  and  went  on,  motu  conlrario, 
developing  the  far  more  interesting  themes  which 
these  ladies  had  started.  The  master  of  the 
house,  who  was  an  amateur  and  a  good  musician, 
wished  the  deuce  had  the  company.  But  what 
did  the  improvisator  do,  misunderstood  in  such  a 
simple  way  ?  He  hit  upon  a  method  seldom 
used,  but  which  ought  to  be  more  frequently  ap- 
plied in  similar  cases.  He  continued  the  leading 
thought  which  he  had  thus  far  carried  on  upon  the 
piano,  but  this  time  worked  it  up  with  the  vehe- 
mence with  which  his  blood  might  have  rushed 
through  his  veins.  But  when  no  attention  was 
paid  to  it  he  began,  first  very  softly,  and  then 
louder  and  louder,  to  rail  at  his  audience  most 
unmercifully,  and  almost  insult  them.  Fortu- 
nately the  language,  which  came  first  to  his  lips 
(certainly  for  no  other  reason),  and  which  he 
spoke  as  fluently  as  the  German,  was  the  Italian, 
and  but  few  members  of  the  company  were 
well  enough  versed  in  this  to  understand  expres- 
sions which  they  would  have  sought  in  vain  in 
the  dictionaries.  This  melodramatic  crescendo 
found  far  easier  entrance  than  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded. There  was  a  profound  silence.  It  was 
Mozart's  nature  to  pass  easily  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other  ;  for  scarcely  was  he  assured  of  the 
impression  he  had  made  upon  his  audience,  when 
his  vexation  yielded  suddenly  to  the  mood  of 
laughter,  probably  at  his  audience,  and  yet  some- 
what at  himself.  ^ 

Mozart  reined  round  his  Pegasus,  gave  his 
ideas  another  turn,  and  finally  fell  into  the  mel- 
ody, then  sung  in  all  the  streets,  of  the  little 
song :  Ich  klage  Dir,  du  dummes  Thier,  (I  com- 
plain of  thee,  thou  stupid  beast).  This  he  played 
through  neatly,  varied  it  ten  or  twelve  times, 
alternately  with  the  finger-jugglery  or  with  af- 
fected sweetishness,  and  then  came  to  a  close. 
All  were  now  in  rapture,  and  but  few  had  guessed 
how  cruelly  he  had  been  making  sport  with  the 
people.  For  himself,  he  soon  departed,  invited 
his  host  and  some  old  musicians  of  the  place  to 
supper  with  him,  and  at  the  timidly-expressed 
wish  of  his  guests,  improvised  with  inexhaustible 
fire  and  invincible  obligingness  till  mid-night. 


French  Opera  Composers. 

VI.    AUBEK. 

Daniel  Francois  Esprit  Auber,  was  born 
at  Caen,  the  29th  of  January,  1784,  on  a  jour- 
ney which  his  parents  made  to  that  city.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  print  seller  of  Paris,  who  was  in 
easy  circumstances.  Endowed  with  a  most  happy 
disposition  for  music,  M.  Auber  first  studied  this 
art  as  an  object  of  pleasure.  After  having 
learned  to  play  upon  the  piano  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ladurner,  he  was  sent  to  Loudon  to  pur- 
sue the  profession  of  a  merchant ;  but  being  soon 
disgusted  with  a  situation  for  which  he  did  not 
feel  that  he  had  been  born,  he  returned  to  Paris. 
Being  well  received  by  the  public  because  of  his 
talent  and  genius,  he  began  to  make  himself 
known  by  some  small  compositions,  such  as 
romances,  some  of  which  met  with  success.  A 
trio  for  the  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello,  which 
he  published  about  the  same  time  at  Paris,  proves 
that  he  could  treat  instrumental  music  with  ability. 
But  some  other  more  considerable  woi-ks  soon 
increased  his  reputation  among  artists.     He  was 


an  intimate  friend  of  Lamare,  the  celebrated 
violoncellist,  who  had  a  style  altogether  peculiar 
in  his  manner  of  playing  the  bass,  and  which  he 
desired  to  propagate  by  a  species  of  music  adapted 
to  that  purpose;  but  by  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  he 
had  neither  a  melodious  idea  nor  trait  in  his  head 
which  he  was  able  to  eniplo3'  in  a  piece  of  music. 
At  his  request,  M.  Aidw^r  wrote  all  the  bass  con- 
cei'tos  which  have  appeared  in  tlie  name  of  this 
virtuoso,  and  also  some  others  which  have  re- 
mained in  manuscript.  The  public  thought  that 
these  concertos  were  the  compositions  of  La- 
mare ;  but  all  artists  knew  that  they  were  due  to 
the  talent  of  M.  Auber.  The  original  character 
of  this  music  produced  a  very  great  sensation  in 
the  public,  and  it  could  be  foreseen  that,  from 
that  time,  the  youthful  composer  to  whom  it  was 
due  would  one  day  enjoy  a  brilliant  reputation. 
About  the  same  time,  M.  Auber  wrote  a  concerto 
for  the  violin,  which  was  performed  at  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music  at  Paris,  by  M.  Mazas,  and 
which  was  eminently  successful.  The  desire  of 
laboring  for  the  theatre  had  already  caused  him 
to  set  again  to  music  the  old  comic  opera  entitled 
"  Julie,"  with  an  accompaniment  for  two  violins, 
two  altos,  violoncello,  and  contrabasso.  This 
work,  which  contained  manj^  charming  pieces, 
was  repi'esented  at  a  theatre  of  amateurs  at 
Paris,  and  received  much  applause.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  M.  Auber  wrote,  for  the  small 
theatre  of  M.  de  Caraman,  Prince  of  Chimay, 
another  opera,  with  orchestra  complete,  from 
which  he  has  since  selected  many  pieces  for  his 
other  works. 

Notwithstanding  his  success,  which  until  that 
time  had  been  confined  within  the  circle  of  a 
certain  number  of  artists  and  amateurs,  M.  Au- 
ber was  sensible  that  his  musical  studies  had  been 
incomplete,  and  that  his  knowledge  failed  him  in 
the  art  of  writing;  and  being  desirous  of  com- 
pleting his  education  in  this  respect,  he  devoted 
himself  to  some  arduous  laboi'S  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Cherubini.  These  studies  being  fin- 
ished, he  wrote  a  mass  for  four  voices,  from  which 
he  has  since  taken  the  prayer  in  his  opera  of 
'■'■  La  Muette  de  Portici."  In  1813,  he  made  his 
debut  in  public  by  an  opera  in  one  act,  which  he 
caused  to  be  represented  at  the  theatre  Feydeau, 
under  the  title  of  "  Sejour  Militaire."  This 
work  did  not  answer  the  expectations  which  the 
first  attempts  of  M.  Auber  had  excited,  and  con- 
tained nothing  of  that  grace  and  originality  of 
ideas  which  had  gained  applause  for  his  former 
productions.  A  repose  for  many  years  followed 
this  check,  and  the  composer  seemed  to  have  re- 
nounced a  career  in  which  brilliant  success  await- 
ed him,  when  the  derangement  of  his  fortune, 
and  the  death  of  his  father,  obliged  M.  Auber  to 
seek  some  resources  for  his  support  in  the  exer- 
cise of  an  art  which  until  then  had  been  to  him 
only  a  relaxation.  In  1819,  he  caused  to  be  re- 
presented, at  the  Opera  Comique,  "  Le  Testament 
et  le  Billets-doux,"  an  opera  in  one  act.  This 
work  was  still  less  fortunate  than  the  first  public 
attempt  of  the  talents  of  M.  Auber  had  been. 
The  eulogiums  which  had  been  lavished  upon 
him  were  now  considered  as  the  opinion  of  a  co- 
terie, and  arising  from  partiality ;  but  the  com- 
poser soon  retrieved  himself  by  "ia  Bergere 
Chatelaine,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  which  was 
played  at  the  same  theatre  during  the  first  part 
of  the  year  1820.  The  original  ideas,  the  melody, 
an  elegant  instrumentation  and  dramatic  effect, 
distinguished  this  work,  which  obtained  complete 
success,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
foundation  of  the  brilliant  reputation  of  its  author. 
"  Emma,  ou  la  Promesse  Lnjirudente,"  an  opera 
in  three  acts,  performed  in  1821,  completed  what 
a  '■^Bergere  Chatelaine"  had  commenced,  and 
from  that  time  M.  Auber  has  known  nothing  but 
success. 

Auber  was  first  brought  into  notice  in  1823,  by 
his  opera  "  La  Neige,"  which  became  very  popu- 
lar, not  only  in  Franco,  but  in  Germany,  and  is 
frequently  performed  in  the  principal  German 
theatres.  Plis  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  and  his  most  cel- 
ebrated piece,  "  La  Muette  de  Porlici,"  (or  Mlas- 
aniello,)  are  well  known  all  over  Europe.  In 
Auber's  earlier  works  there  is  a  palpable  imita- 


tion of  Rossini ;  but  he  gradually  acquired  greater 
independence  of  style;  and,  in  his  later  compo- 
sitions, his  manner,  both  in  the  cast  of  his  melodies 
and  the  disposition  of  his  accompaniments,  is  de- 
cidedly his  own.  His  peculiarities,  indeed,  are 
so  marked,  and  so  constantly  perceptible,  that 
tliey  give  his  music  too  great  a  uniformity  of 
character,  and  lay  him  open  to  the  charge  of 
mannerism.  His  music  is  not  marked  by  depth 
of  thought  or  strength  of  feeling.  His  combina- 
tions are  ingenious,  but  not  profound ;  and  his 
melodies,  though  often  sweet,  and  sometimes  ten- 
der, are  very  rarely  pathetic.  But  his  music 
is  brilliant,  sparkling,  exhilarating,  and  remark- 
able for  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  its  dra- 
matic effects,  even  in  scenes  of  the  greatest 
bustle  and  confusion.  These  are  the  beauties 
which  have  rendered  "  Masaniello  "  so  generally 
attractive.  Every  auditor,  learned  or  unlearned, 
is  animated  and  delighted  by  the  charming  harca- 
rolle,  the  market  chorus,  the  chorus  of  fishermen, 
the  beautiful  finale  to  the  third  act,  (in  the  orig- 
inal piece,)  the  bacchanalian  song,  and  the  air 
sung  by  Masaniello.  Beauties  of  a  similar  kind, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree,  are  to  be  found  in 
'■^  Fra  Diavolo."  Among  Auber's  minor  pro- 
ductions, a  comic  opera  called  "  Le  Philtre," 
written  'oy  Scribe,  and  brought  out  at  the  Acad- 
emic Royale  in  1831,  is  probably  the  most 
agreeable. 

In  May,  1825,  M.  Auber  was  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  of  the  Institute  elected  him  one  of 
their  members  in  the  month  of  April,  1829.  He 
has  since  held  many  posts  of  distinction,  both 
civil  and  professional.  He  continues  to  produce 
sparkling  works  for  the  Opera  Comique,  and  his 
overtures,  such  as  those  to  "  Zanetta,"  "  L'Es- 
tocque,"  "  Masaniello,"  "  Les  Diamans  de  la  Cou- 
ronne,"  &c.  &c.,  every  where  preserve  their  pop- 
ularity in  miscellaneous  concerts.  "  Marco  Spa- 
da  "  is  the  title  of  his  last  opera.  M.  Auber  was 
recently  appointed,  by  Napoleon  IH.,  director  of 
the  imperial  music  and  maitre  de  chapelle  at  the 
Tuileries. 
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Sketch  of  Onslow. 

[From  the  French   of  M.  Fetis.] 

George  Onslow  was  born  at  Clermont  (Pay- 
de  Dome)  27th  July  1784.  His  father  was  the 
second  son  of  a  lord  of  that  name.  His  mother 
descended  from  the  Brantome  family.  Music 
formed  a -part  of  his  education,  merely  as  the 
agreeable  accomplishment  of  a  gentleman  ;  how- 
ever, during  a  tolerably  long  residence  in  Lon- 
don in  his  youth,  he  received  piano  lessons  from 
Hallmandel.  Later  he  became  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Dussek,  and  afterwards  of  Cramer. 
It  would  seem  as  if  such  masters  ought  to  have 
developed  in  him  a  strong  penchant  for  the  art  of 
which  they  taught  him  to  express  the  beauties ; 
but  as  a  rare  exception  in  the  life  of  those  who 
have  succeeded  in  making  an  honorable  name 
among  the  artists,  Onslorif  only  comprehended 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  execution  of  music; 
his  heart  remained  cold  to  the  inspirations  of  the 
greatest  masters,  nor  did  his  somnolent  hnagina- 
tion  furnish  him  the  slightest  idea  in  which  a 
musician  of  merit  could  revel. 

A  sojourn  of  two  years  in  Germany  did  not 
change  this:  nothing  can  better  explain  to  what 
extent  he  carried  his  indifference  for  music  more 
than  his  naive  avowal  of  having  heard  without 
pleasure  the  finest  operas  of  Mozart  rendered 
with  the  most  perfect  intelligence  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  great  artist.  The  astonishment  this 
will  excite  among  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  music  of  Onslow,  will  still  increase  when  they 
learn  that  what -Don  Giovanni  and  the  Zauherflote 
failed  to  do,  the  overture  to  Stratonice,  one  of 
the  weakest  of  Mehul's  compositions,  did  for  him, 
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"  On  hearing  this  piece  (says  Onslow,)  I  expe- 
rienced so  vivid  a  commotion  throup;hout  my 
being,  that  all  at  once  I  felt  filled  with  sentiments 
to  which  until  then  I  was  a  complete  stranger. 
Now  that  moment  is  ever  in  my  thoughts.  From 
that  instant  I  saw  music  with  other  eyes ;  the  veil 
which  hid  the  beauties  of  it  from  me  was  torn ; 
henceforth  it  became  the  source  of  my  most  inti- 
mate enjoyments,  and  the  faithful  companion  of 
my  life." 

This  strange  anecdote,  rendered  more  remarka- 
ble by  the  little  analogy  which  exists  between  the 
music  of  Mehul  and  that  of  Onslow,  should  be 
added  to  the  already  long  list  of  singularities 
witnessed  in  the  life  of  some  artists. 

Onslow  learned  to  play  the  violoncello  at  the 
solicitation  of  some  friends  who  wished  to  play, 
in  the  isolation  of  a  province,  the  quintets  and 
quartets  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  The 
revolution  just  effected  within  him  rendered  him 
attentive  to  this  kind  of  music,  which  he  had  only 
heard  till  then  abstractedly :  each  day  he  discov- 
ered new  charms  in  these  works,  and  soon  was 
possessed  of  the  most  passionate  love  for  them. 
It  no  longer  sufficed  to  merely  hear  them  ;  he 
wished  to  study  the  structure  and  accordingly  put 
into  score  the  finest  works  of  the  masters  just 
named.  This  practical  study  of  harmony  took 
the  place  6f  theory,  of  which  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  elements,  and  prepared  him  for  the  art  of 
writing  out  his  own  creations.  However,  he  had 
completed  his  twenty-second  year  before  he  felt  a 
desire  to  compose.  Shortly  after  this  epoch  he 
decided  to  write  his  first  quintet,  taking  as  models 
those  of  Mozart  which  he  loved  in  preference. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  with  so  imperfect  a  musical 
education,  and  without  having  preluded  similar 
works  with  some  essays  less  important,  the  mate- 
rial work  of  the  score  of  a  quintet  would  be 
laborious  and  present  many  painful  embarrass- 
ments; but  the  advantages  of  an  independent 
■  fortune  and  the  peaceful  flow  of  an  existence  far 
removed  from  the  tumult  of  a  large  city,  left 
Onslow  all  the  necessary  leisure  to  surmount  the 
obstacles  of  a  first  production.  It  is  to  these 
causes  we  must  attribute  the  large  number  of 
compositions  he  has  published  during  the  space 
of  thirty  yeare,  in  spite  of  the  slowness  indispensa- 
ble to  his  first  works.  Living  almost  constantly  at 
Clermont,  on  an  estate  close  to  that  city  in  the 
mountain  of  Auvergne,  he  only  visits  Paris  during 
a  few  of  the  winter  months. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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From  my  Diary.   No.  XX. 

New  York,  Feb.  25.  The  papers  are  publishing  an 
.item  on  the  appearance  of  "  Theresa  Milan tollo,"  at  Berlin, 
as  a  violinist,  and  representing  it  as  something  new.  The 
name  is  Milanollo,  and  she  has  ranked  witli  the  great 
European  players  for  some  years,  taking  as  high  a  rank 
among  violinists  as  Clara  Wieck  or  Mrae.  Pleyel  among 
the  great  pianists.  Several  years  have  now  passed  since 
Theresa  and  Marie  Milanollo  made  their  appearance 
North  of  the  Alps,  and  at  once  gained  a  reputation  abroad 
equal  to  that  which  they  had  already  reached  in  their 
native  city,  Milan.  Their  playing  together  is  described 
as  having  been  something  absolutely  enchantino-  and 
the  delight  of  the  crowded  audiences,  which  filled  their 
concert  rooms,  was  boundless.  So  they  made  their  way 
through  Germany  and  reached  Paris.  On  the  21st  of 
Oct.  1848,  Marie  died  in  that  city,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Rellstab,  the  famous  Berlin  critic,  speaking  of  her  de- 
cease at  the  time,  said : 

"  The  sisters  Milanollo  are  separated !  Death  has 
plucked  the  youngest  of  these  two  lovely  flowers.    Who 


will  not  with  sorrow  recal  to  mind  the  loveliest,  purest, 
most  astonishing  phenomenon  which  has  appeared  to  us 
in  the  practical  art  of  music  I  Many  were  the  prophe- 
cies at  the  rising  of  this  brilliant  and  silvery  double  star, 
that  it  would  hang  but  for  a  moment  in  the  morning  sky 
of  Art!  That  the  sweet  perfection,  which  lay  in  the 
buds,  would  early  vanish,  in  the  unfolding  of  the  flower; 
that  the  ethereal  fragrance,  which  they  exhaled,  showed 
but  too  w(ll,  that  the  heavenly  gift  could  only  be  pur- 
chased by  the  too  transitory  period  of  its  earthly  exist- 
ence. But  yet — so  early!  We  will  utter  no  complaint. 
We  can  but  renew  in  sorrow  the  expression  of  thankful- 
ness for  that  unspeakable  loveliness,  which  has  passed 
before  us  like  a  miracle  from  the  other  world.  But  who 
can  refrain  from  the  sad  thought — of  these  two  golden 
strings,  which  mingled  tlieir  tones  in  purest  harmony, 
one  is  broken — will  the  other's  tones  be  the  sweeter,  or 
will  its  sorrow  become  dumb  forever." 

But  the  golden  wire  did  not  become  dumb.  Theresa, 
now  some  twenty-two  years  of  age,  has  continued  the 
delight  of  the  best  audiences  on  the  continent,  and  proba- 
bly no  violinist  in  Europe  at  the  present  time  possesses 
more  power  over  the  hearts  of  his  or  her  hearers  than 
she.  Not  long  since  she  appeared  at  the  Opera  House 
in  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  a  concert.  On  coming  out  she  drew 
too  near  the  foot-lights  on  the  stage  and  her  clothes 
caught  fire.  She  calmly  extinguished  the  flames,  took 
her  violin  and  proceeded  with  her  part  with  as  great 
success  as  ever.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  just  heard 
her  at  Bei"lin,  writes  of  her  performance  in  such  terms  as 
to  show  that  his  opinion  corresponds  in  toto  with  that  of 
the  enraptured  Eellstab. 

Whether  we  shall  ever  hear  her,  here  ? 

March  S.     A  Philadelphia  paper  says: 

"  Our  city  possesses  more  correct  musical  taste  and  a 
larger  number  of  amateurs  tJian  any  other  in  the  Union.^^ 

Modest  man  that ! 

Pity  that  he  had  not  added  some  specimens  of  the 
programmes  of  the  concerts  there  this  winter. 

March  5.  The  third  number  of  that  very  fine  publica- 
tion, "  History  of  the  Painters  of  all  Nations,"  contains  a 
very  curious  mistake,  in  the  course  of  a  parallel  between 
Van  der  Velde  the  Painter  and  Mozart.  "  At  thirty-six 
years  he  (Mozart)  died,"  says  the  writer,  "leaving  behind 
him  his  great  but  unfinished  opera  of  the  ZatiierJlSte." 
For  "  opera  Zauherjidte^^^  read  "  Messe  '  Hequiem.^  " 

Jfine   %xiB, 

Massachusetts  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

FOURTH    ARTICLE. 

I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  devote  to  the 
Academy  to-day.  I  cannot  however  let  the  week 
pass  without  wishing  to  remind  your  readers  that 
the  exhibition  still  goes  bravely  on,  and  saying  too, 
that  I  hope  every  one  interested  in  the  progress  of 
Art  will  visit  this  collection,  containing  as  it  does 
gems  of  rare  merit  by  the  best  artists  of  our 
country. 

Several  of  our  Boston  artists  have  not  yet  been 
noticed.  Among  their  contributions  let  me  speak  of 
the  pictures  by  H.  G.  Wild,  for  they  stand  forth 
most  prominently  for  their  vigor  and  richness  of  col- 
oring as  well  as  originality  of  manner.  His  studies 
have  been  prosecuted  in  Paris,  surrounded  by  the 
splendors  of  the  new  school  of  art — I  say  new 
school,  for  truly  the  realms  of  art  have  been  as 
completely  revolutionized,  by  genius  and  audace, 
as  the  nation,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  within 
these  fifteen  years  past.  In  fact,  no  coup  d'  etat 
could  have  stricken  more  terror  into  the  souls  of 
peaceful  citizens  than  have  the  vigorous  coups  de 
brosse  of  such  men  as  DELACROtx,  Decamps,  Diaz, 
and  Couture  done  to  the  hearts,  to  the  terrified 
hearts  of  the  legitimists  and  purists  in  Art. 

Wild  has  brought  back  to  us  many  of  the  excel- 
lent qualities  of  this  new  school.  He  has  some- 
what modilied  its  tendencies  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  old  masters.  No.  4,  "  Gil  Bias  presented  to  the 
Actress,"  is  his  principal  picture.  The  action  of  the 
I   whole  group  is  graceful,  v/hile  the  coloring  is  grave 


and  sober,  but  yet  clear  and  brilliant.  It  is  decid- 
edly in  the  Spanish  feeling.  In  the  costumes  the 
artist  has  shown  his  penchant  for  color  ;  the 
stufls,  ornaments,  jewelry,  etc.,  though  low  in  tone, 
sparkle  most  brilliantly. 

Another  little  picture  by  Wild  has  most  glitter- 
ing qualities  of  color.  It  shows  a  keen  natural 
perception  of  beauty,  an  exquisite  feeling  for  har- 
monies and  contrasts,  even  in  the  most  common- 
place subjects.  It  shows  that  to  him  the  gleaming 
of  sun-light  on  a  heap  of  straw,  a  pebble,  is  a  rev- 
elation of  beauty. 

This  is  a  feeling  but  little  understood  as  yet  with 
us.  But  let  us  hope  there  is  "  a  good  time  coming," 
when  it  will  take  the  place  of  a  cruder  taste,  as 
effectually  as  the  classic  and  chaste  harmonies  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  are  gradually  driving  away 
such  usurpers  as  Verdi  and  von  Flotow. 

Another  week  I  will  endeavor  to  do  justice  to 
the  works  of  others  of  our  Boston  artists,     c. 
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Mr.  Fry's  "American  Ideas"  about  Music. 

We  had  sincerely  hoped  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  hearing  Mr.  Fry's  lectures  upon  Music  deliv- 
ered in  this  city.  But  in  the  abundance  of  our 
musical  attractions  of  all  sorts,  there  was  absolutely 
no  room  left  for  another  interest  of  such  magni- 
tude, and  hence  the  subscription  fell  below  the 
mark.  We  still  trust  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  and  that  in  some  more  propitious  and  less 
pre-occupied  season,  we  may  hear  this  gentleman 
unfold  in  his  own  way  his  ideas  concerning  music 
as  it  is  and  has  been,  and  more  particularly  as  he 
would  have  it  in  our  own  wide,  free  country.  He 
has  evidently  stirred  up  some  feeling  in  New 
York  by  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his  positions, 
and  especially  by  their  "  Americanism,"  as  if  it 
were  part  of  the  "  manifest  destiny  "  and  duty  of 
this  republic  to  accept  the  teachings  of  the  old 
world  quite  as  little  in  Art  and  Music  as  in  politi- 
cal and  social  life. 

We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr. 
Fry, — still  less,  so  far  as  report  speaks  of  him,  the 
pleasure  of  agreeing  with  him  in  his  more  charac- 
teristic musical  partialities  and  judgments.  But 
we  have  read  and  heard  enough  about  him  to  im- 
press us  with  the  idea  that  we  should  like  him 
exceedingly,  at  the  same  time  that  we  might 
quarrel  with  him  at  almost  every  step  ;  for  plainly 
there  is  talent  and  vitality  and  independence  in 
his  utterances,  even  if  they  lean  sometimes  to 
paradox,  and  there  is  a  manly  contempt  of  shoio 
and  snobhisliness  and  pedantic  fogeyism,  which  it 
is  refreshing  now  and  then  to  meet.  Our  friend 
of  the  Musical  World  and  Times,  in  his  review 
of  Mr.  Fry's  lectures,  has  done  us  the  good  ser- 
vice of  summing  up  his  "Americanisms"  in  the 
following  propositions,  which  may  serve  us  here 
as  texts. 

Mr.  Fry  has  said  more  bold,  manly,  searching, 
audacious  and  American  things  concerning  Art, 
than  have  ever  before  been  said  in  America. 
He  is  intensely  patriotic  and  intensely  artistic  in 
feeling ;  consequently,   he   ardently  longs  to  see 

this  country  take  high  rank  in  Art Among 

other  remarks  on  this  point  during  his  course,  and 
which  he  summed  up  in  his  last  lecture,  were  the 
following :  That, 

1.  There  is  no  taste  or  love  for,  or  appreciation 
of,  true  Art  in  this  country.     That, 

2.  The  public,  as  a  public,  know  nothing  about 
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Art — they  have  not  a  sin<rle  enlightened  or  healthy 
idea  on  the  subject.     That, 

3.  A  sort  of  childish  wonder  is  the  only  tribute 
paid  in  Ameiica  to  exhibitions  of  high  Art,  and 
even  this  tribute  is  only  called  forth  by  solo  per- 
formances.    That, 

4.  We  pay  enormous  sums  to  hear  a  single 
voice,  or  a  single  instrument,  the  beauties  and 
excellencies  of  which  (if  it  have  any)  we  cannot 
discover.     But  that, 

5.  We  will  pay  nothing  to  hear  a  sublime  work 
of  Art  performed,  because  we  do  not  know  enough 
to  appreciate  it,  and  consequently  such  a  perform- 
ance bores  us  terribly.     That, 

6.  Art  is  the  best  preserver  of  a  nation's  glo- 
ries—  that  the  glories  of  ancient  nations  are 
handed  down  to  us  chiefly  in  their  works  of  Art. 
But  that, 

7.  As  a  nation,  we  have  totally  neglected  Art ; 
— our  public  buildings  even  have  no  sites  worthy 
of  the  name.     That, 

8.  Politicians  never  did  anything  and  never  can 
do  anything  to  ennoble,  exalt  and  glorify  a  nation ; 
but  that  in  this  country  politicians  reap  all  the 
public  applause  and  emoluments  to  the  exclusion 
of  their  betters,  the  artists.     That, 

9.  Artists  (that  is,  writers,  poets,  composers, 
sculptors  and  architects,)  not  politicians,  transmit 
a  nation's  glory  to  posterity,  and  they  should  be 
chietly  honored,  but  in  America  they  are  not.  That, 

10.  As  an  evidence  that  Art  and  artists  are 
practically  and  publicly  ignored  by  this  nation, 
the  lecturer  would  ask,  Who  ever  heard  Art  or 
any  eminent  artist  toasted,  or  complimented,  or  in 
any  manner  referred  to,  at  Fourth-of-July  cele- 
brations, or  on  any  public  occasion  ?  No,  politics, 
commerce,  war  and  other  vulgar  and  material 
interests  monopolize  all  our  public  spirit,  all  our 
patriotism  and  all  our  capital.     That, 

11.  Our  colleges  ignore  Art;  its  professors' 
names  are  not  found  in  the  list  of  their  officers  ; 
yet  how  can  they  teach  Greek  unless  like  Homer 
they  take  the  lyre — unless  they  understand  the 
lyrical  structure  of  the  language  ?     That, 

12.  The  American  public  are  too  fond  of  quoting 
Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  European  artists 
generally,  and  decrying  whatever  is  not  modeled 
after  their  rules.     That, 

13.  Hitherto  there  has  been  too  much  servility 
on  the  part  of  American  artists ;  they  should  now 
stop  imitating  European  models,  and  cut  loose 
from  foreign  leading-strings  in  Art,  as  our  fathers 
did  in  politics  and  government.     That, 

14.  The  result  of  this  truckling  to  foreign 
names,  is,  we  are  provincial  in  Art.     That, 

15.  The  American  composer  should  not  allow 
the  name  of  Beethoven,  or  Handel,  or  Mozart  to 
prove  an  eternal  bngbear  to  him,  nor  should  he 
pay  them  reverence ;  he  should  only  reverence 
his  Art,  and  strike  out  manfully  and  independently 
into_  untrodden  realms,  just  as  his  nature  and 
inspirations  may  incite  him,  else  he  can  never 
achieve  lasting  renown.     That, 

16.  It  is  time  we  had  a  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  Art,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
American  School  in  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Music.     That, 

17.  Until  this  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
Art  shall  be  made — until  American  composers 
shall  discard  their  foreign  liveries  and  found  an 
American  School,— and  until  the  American  public 
shall  learn  to  support  American  artists.  Art  will 
not  become  indigenous  to  this  country,  but  will 
only  exist  as  a  feeble  exotic,  and  we  shall  continue 
to  be  provincial  in  Art.     That, 

18.  We  have  some  good  Musical  Societies,  and 
they  should  devote  a  portion  of  their  reheareals 
to  American  compositions,  and  perform  the  best 
of  them  in  public.     That, 

19.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  cherish 
native  composers,  by  listening  to  the  performance 
of  their  compositions,  and  thus  encourage  Musical 
Associations  to  bring  them  out.     But  that, 

_  20.  The  American  public  decry  native  compo- 
sitions and  sneer  at  native  artists.     That, 

21.  We  must  make  a  beginning  in  domestic 
Art  somewhere — we  must  have  performed,  and 
listen  to,  such  compositions  as  native  artists  have 
produced,  else  they  will  not  be  encouraged  to 
produce  better.     That, 


22.  We  now  have  Symphonies,  Operas,  Can- 
tatas, and  other  American  compositions  which  are 
as  good  and  better  than  the  Jirst  similar  composi- 
tions by  the  much-talked-of  "  great  masters  ;"  and 
we  should  listen  to  these  first  compositions  of 
American  composers  with  as  much  respect  and  as 
bright  anticipations  as  the  people  of  former  days 
listened  to  the/frs^  Symphonies,  Oratorios,  Operas, 
&c.,  of  Handel,  Beethoven  and  Mozart.     That, 

23.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  snobbishness  in  this 
country  in  matters  of  Art.  An  ignorant  and 
pretentious  and  self-elected  aristocracy,  whose 
only  tests  of  distinction  and  passports  to  society 
are  fashionable  apparel  and  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  vulgar  ostentation  in  the  display  of  wealth, 
assume  to  criticise  the  immortal  productions  of 
genius  and  to  pass  judgment  on  works  of  Art, 
which  neither  nature  nor  education  has  fitted 
them  to  appreciate  or  comprehend.     That, 

24.  These  snobs  invariably  frown  upon  Amer- 
ican Art.     That, 

25.  The  ignorance  of  the  American  people 
generally,  in  relation  to  artistic  matters  is  lament- 
able ;  they  never  can  say  whether  they  admire  a 
composition  until  they  see  whose  name  is  attached 
to  it  as  composer.     And  that, 

26.  Owing  to  this  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
public  and  the  snobbishness  and  impertinence 
already  mentioned,  American  Art  and  American 
Genius  is  hemmed  in,  crushed,  kept  down  and 
stifled  to  the  great  diminution  of  our  nation's 
glory  and  the  evei'Iasting  disgrace  of  the  people. 
That, 

27.  No  disposition  is  now  evinced  by  the 
American  public  to  foster  American  Art,  nor  is 
there  any  indication  that  such  a  disposition  will 
ever  be  evinced.     That, 

28.  An  American  composer  cannot  get  his 
works  brought  out  at  home,  unless  he  has  a  for- 
tune which  will  enable  him  to  bear  the  expense 
himself.     That, 

29.  An  American  composer  cannot  get  his 
works  brought  out  in  Europe  at  all — not  even  by 
paying  for  it.     That, 

30.  In  Europe,  an  American  artist  is  spit 
upon.     And  that, 

31.  Finally,  the  whole  world  over,  artists  are 
not  and  never  have  been  as  well  treated  as  they 
should  be — especially  at  meal-time.  Instead  of 
being  assigned  seats  of  honor  at  the  table  with 
other  guests,  they  are  too  often  consigned  to  the 
kitchen  to  take  their  chance  with  the  servants. 

In  these  thirty-one  counts  there  are  some  that 
are  true,  some  that  are  false,  some  that  are 
a  mixture  of  true  and  false ;  and  the  whole 
is  as  repetitious  as  such  long-drawn  indictments 
always  are  in  courts  of  law.  We  have  only 
time  to  discriminate  between  them,  while  we 
cannot  enter  deeply  into  the  discussion  of  the 
many  fruitful  questions  which  they  open. 

The  fact  is,  to  say  the  least,  considerably  over- 
stated in  the  first  five  propositions.  That  Art 
entera  but  little  into  the  aspirations  of  the  Amer- 
ican population  at  large,  is  doubtless  true  ;  equally 
true  is  it  that  in  our  chief  centres  of  intellectual 
and  social  culture,  there  is  much  love  and  talk  of 
Art,  with  here  and  there  something  that  amounts 
to  taste  and  a  sincere  appreciation.  In  music 
this  love  does  not,  if  it  once  did,  run  into  shallow 
virtuoso-worship,  and  find  its  sole  delight  in  solo 
performances.  In  Boston  certainly,  where  we 
can  speak  from  intimate  knowledge,  and  we 
doubt  not  to  a  gTcat  extent  in  New  York  and 
other  cities,  it  has  been  notoriously  and  increas- 
ingly the  fact  of  late  years,  that  we  do  )iot  "  pay 
enormous  sums  to  hear  a  single  voice  or  instru- 
ment." Genius,  like  Jenny  Lind's,  could  reason- 
ably form  an  exception,  as  it  would  have  done 
and  has  done  in  the  most  cultivated  musical  so- 
cieties in  Europe.  Yet  even  she  found  her  in- 
terest in  making  herself  the  interpreter  of  much 
good  music,  with  for  the  most  part  the  best  avail- 
able  orchestras   for  aid.     How  long   could   the 


single  voice  of  Sontag  or  Alboni  draw  "  paying 
houses"  in  any  one  place,  think  you?  And  as 
for  the  whole  host  of  lesser  stars,  the  second  and 
third  rate  prime  donne,  the  virtuosi  of  the  violin 
and  the  piano,  their  day'  is  past  when  they  could 
afford  to  shine  in  giving  concerts  on  their  own 
account.  On  the  contrary  there  is  a  potent  mag- 
netism for  our  people  (we  mean  in  places  that 
enjoy  good  opportunities)  in  the  "  performance  of 
a  sublime  work."  Beethoven's  Symphonies,  Han- 
del's Oratorios,  choice  orchestral  music,  nothing 
draws  such  large  and  earnest  audiences  as  these. 
In  Boston  the  singer,  the  pianist,  every  nine 
days'  wonder,  seems  to  have  reached  its  tenth 
day ;  they  must  add  themselves  to  larger  bodies, 
if  they  would  tell  upon  the  public.  There  has 
b  ;en  barely  one  miscellaneous  solo  concert  this 
whole  winter  in  our  city,  in  which  more  good 
music  has  been  given  and  to  larger  audiences 
than  ever  anywhere  before  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic.  That  all  these  good  things  are  appre- 
ciated, of  course  can  only  be  measurably  affirmed. 
But  there  is  enough  to  prove  that  Art  is  valued 
for  its  own  sake,  and  that  artists  who  are  ambi- 
tious to  be  nine  days'  wonders  have  to  seek  out 
greener  places.  The  lecturer  perhaps  had  been 
abroad  too  long  to  witness  the  rapid  development 
of  all  this.  New  as  the  fact  is,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fact ;  and  there  is  discriminating  taste  enough 
in  most  of  our  principal  cities,  nay  in  many  of 
the  towns  (at  least  in  New  England,)  to  demand 
a  fair  preponderance  of  really  good  music  in  any 
concert  programme,  to  induce  the  people  to  turn 
out.  We  leave  these  witnesses  for  the  present, 
but  shall  soon  come  to  other  statements  that  will 
require  their  recall.  Meanwhile,  following  the 
thirty-one  counts  seriatim,  we  meet  some  episodi- 
cal matter  that  is  more  agreeable. 

In  Nos.  6  to  11,  inclusive,  there  is  also  not  a 
little  overstatement,  as,  "  that  politicians  never  did 
anything  to  exalt  a  nation,  or  transmit  its  glory  to 
posterity,"  &c. ;  yet  with  their  main  point  and 
spirit"  we  do  cordially  agree.  The  true  artist  is 
among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind,  and 
is  (to  say  the  least)  as  worthy  of  all  public  honor 
as  the  statesman.  While  politicians,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  cunning  slaves  to  mere  expediency  and 
party  popularity,  mingling  self-interest  with  public 
counsels,  the  artist  is  the  servant  and  interpreter 
of  the  True  and  Beautiful.  While  they  govern 
from  without,  often  against  the  holier  instincts  of 
the  human  heart,  he  moulds,  refines,  inspires  and 
in  the  best  sense  governs  from  within.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  highest,  finest  type  of  man- 
hood can  never  be  made  President,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  thou|htof  ata  Fourth  of  July  dinner ; 
nor  does  the  poet  or  the  artist  care  for  that.  He 
knows  his  influence  is  not  lost ;  and  if  we  beUeve 
that  human  society  is  ever  destined  fully  to  emerge 
from  barbarism,  there  will  be  comparatively  less 
need  of  politicians  and  of  merchants, — we  trust 
no  need  of  military  heroes — their  functions  will 
shrink  and  the  artists  will  occupy  the  foreground 
of  humanity,  as  leaders  in  the  work  of  making 
life  on  earth  entirely  harmonious  and  beautiful. 
We  must  be  patient.  Art  is  beginning  to  estab- 
lish some  relations  with  the  State,  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  our  capitols,  &c. ;  it  has  got  a  footing, 
though  as  yet  a  mean  one,  which  shall  soon  be 
better,  in  the  Church,  in  the  form  of  music  ;  it  will 
soon  found  professorships  in  all  our  Universities. 
We  know  a  society  of  music-loving  graduates  of 
Harvard,  organized  for  the  express  end,  among 
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other  things,  of  ultimately  establishing  a  musical 
professorship  in  Alma  Mater.  But  it  must  take 
time  for  this ;  and  far  better  will  be  its  indefinite 
postponement,  than  its  impatient  nominal  fulfil- 
ment, by  a  hasty,  patriotic  voting  of  crude  and 
superficial  native  products  (imitative,  with  all  their 
boast  of  originaUty)  into  master-pieces  of  an 
American  school. 

But  now  it  seems  '■  the  American  public  are 
too  fond  of  quoting  Handel,  Mozart  and  Beetho- 
ven." How  does  this  tally  with  the  first  charge 
of  "  no  taste  or  love  for  true  Art  ?"  There  may 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  pedantic  reverence  for  these 
masters ;  there  doubtless  is  in  individual  cases ; 
but  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  American 
public  to  any  very  wide  extent  is  better  news 
than  we  expect  to  find  confirmed  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  We  have  been  innocently  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  quite  the  other  way ;  that 
instead  of  these  great  masters  operating  as  a 
"  bugbear  "  to  deter  native  eiforts  at  musical  com- 
position, our  towns  and  villages,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  all  our  land,  have  been 
overrun  and  preoccupied  by  the  remarkable  cre- 
ations of  our  psalm-book-makers  and  our  senti- 
mental song-writers.  We  have  been  often  told 
that  our  Lowell  Masons  and  our  Woodburys  are 
esteemed  the  greatest  composers  in  the  world  by 
thousands  and  thousands  of  our  inland  popula- 
tion. -Then  as  to  the  musical  patronage  of  the 
"  snob  aristocracy,"  what  great  partiality  has  it 
ever  shown  for  Beethoven  and  Handel  ?  Has  it 
not  pronounced  them  antiquated,  obsolete,  dry, 
learned  and  unfashionable,  and  set  up  the  pure, 
yellow-kid  exclusivism  of  the  most  modern  Ital- 
ian and  French  opera  as  the  only  music  worthy 
of  "  our  best  society  ?"  It  is  true  (as  we  have 
before  said)  that  in  really  cultivated  society, 
where  Art  has  begun  to  be  loved  and  cherished 
somewhat  for  its  own  sake,  the  works  of  Beetho- 
ven and  Mozart  are  steadily  gaining  ground. 
And  here  we  distinctly  join  issue  with  Mr.  Fry, 
and  maintain  that  the  growth  of  a  sincere  love 
and  preference  for  such  music  is  the  very  best 
symptom  of  our  ceasing  "  to  be  provincial  in  Art." 
For  the  deeper  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  these 
masters,  the  nearer  do  we  get  to  nature  and  the 
living  soul  of  Art,  the  better  able  to  distinguish 
real  inspiration  from  mere  mechanical  imitation 
and  from  the  superficial  fashions  of  a  day.  The 
greater  our  appreciation  of  them,  the  greater  too 
our  chances  of  becoming  composers  and  creators 
in  our  turn.  But  to  wilfully  seal  our  ears  against 
those  who  have  been  original  and  still  unsur- 
passed, unrivalled  in  their  Art,  is  a  poor  way  of 
"scaring  up"  originaUty  among'ourselves.  And 
if  it  be  necessary  to  lessen  our  admiration  of 
Beethoven,  in  order  that  we  may  appreciate  the 
symphonies,  operas,  oratorios,  cantatas,  hananiers, 
&c.  of  our  native  aspirants,  we  think  the  worthy 
public  shows  its  prudent  common-sense  in  cleaving 
to  the  former  and  letting  the  latter  abide  their 
time,  as  genius  of  all  kinds  has  had  to  do  in  all 
times  and  places.  But  with  these  hints  we  must 
leave  off  for  the  present,  hoping  to  return  soon  to 
the  discussion. 

Beethoven's  Ruinen  von  Athen. 

In  the.  London  Musical  PFbrW,  for  February  19, 
we  find  the  following  candid  acknowledgment  by 
Mr.  Macfarren,  of  the  criticisms  of  our  "  Diai-ist " 
(See  Journal,  Vol.  II.  No.  12)  upon  his  notice  of 
the  above-named  work. 


A  writer  in  an  American  journal,  Dwight's 
Boston  Journal  of  Music,  makes  the  following 
strictures  upon  our  recent  remarks  on  Beethoven's 
Masque,  The  Ruins  of  Athens.  I  am  happy  to 
lay  these  minute  and  very  precise  corrections 
before  those  who  may  have  road  my  essay,  and 
thus  escape  all  possible  chance  of  intentionally 
misleading  them  in  any  historical  or  technical 
particulars.  I  have  this  to  urge  in  my  own  justi- 
fication— that  the  account  of  the  three  overtures 
sent  to  our  Philharmonic  Society,  was  taken  from 
Ferdinand  Ries  and  Dr.  Wegeler's  "  Biographical 
Notices  of  Beethoven,"  a  very  valuable  collection 
of  anecdotes ;  tliat  my  conjecture  as  to  the  over- 
ture in  C  being  one  of  these,  was  only  offered  as 
a  conjecture ;  and  that  the  account  of  the  dra- 
matic music  having  been  discovered  in  the  Pesth 
Theatre  in  1843  or  1844,  was  received  from  the 
party  who  first  introduced  this  music  into  Eng- 
land. 

That  this  music  should  have  been  publicly  sold 
at  Beethoven's  death,  that  it  should  have  been 
publicly  performed  in  1828,  and  that  the  beautiful 
parts  of  it  should  have  been  unknown  so  long 
after,  but  strengthens  what  I  previously  advanced ; 
and  that  the  work  was  never  printed,  and,  for 
twenty  years,  never  performed,  makes  it  no  matter 
of  wonder  that  the  discoverer  of  the  theatre  copy 
should  have  supposed  he  had  found  the  only  one. 
I  must  still  feel  it  to  be  a  curiosity  in  art  that  such 
beautiful  things  of  so  acknowledged  a  master  as 
the  few  pieces  I  cited,  should  have  been  so  long 
so  little  known  ;  and  I  still  find  it  a  great  pecu- 
liarity in  Beethoven,  that  he  should,  to  all  appear- 
ance, have  set  so  great  a  value  upon  so  weak  a 
composition  as  the  overture  to  the  work  in  ques- 
tion. G.  A.  Macfakken. 


"  Engedi."  We  cheerfully  give  place  to  the 
following  from  an  esteemed  correspondent,  in  order 
that  all  sides  may  be  represented. 

Me.  Dwight  : — Will  you  allow  one  who  differs 
from  you  in  his  estimate  of  Beethoven's  "  Mount  of 
Olives,"  to  give  his  views  on  the  subject.  I  am  the 
more  ready  to  speak  my  mind  freely,  because  I  find 
.  myself  sustained  in  my  judgment  upon  every  point, 
by  the  authority  of  my  friend  K.,  whose  ability  to 
judge  of  music  is,  I  think,  suiEciently  shown  by  a 
communication  published  in  your  Journal  last  Octo- 
ber. We  have  attended  the  last  two  concerts  given 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  liave  compared 
the  music  of  the  "  Messiah  "  with  that  of  the  "  Mount 
of  Olives."  Although  we  are  sorry  to  differ  from 
you,  we  like  Beethoven  as  well  as  Handel,  even  in 
this  peculiarly  Handelian  department  of  sacred  song 
and  chorus. 

Not  to  weary  you  with  details,  we  prefer  the  closing 
chorus  of  the  "  Mount  of  Olives  "  to  the  celebrated 
Hallelujah  chorus  for  the  following  reasons.  Handel's 
chorus  is  very  grand,  so  much  so,  that  when  I  listen 
to  it,  I  think  it  impossible  for  anything  to  be  finer. 
Yet  as  soon  as  the  excitement  is  over,  I  feel  that 
there  has  been  a  little  top  tumultuous  a  joy,  that  it 
has  been  a  little  too  much  like  noise.  In  Beethoven's 
chorus  there  is  no  lack  of  order  and  yet  no  tumult. 
It  rolls  on  with  all  the  majesty  of  the  Hallelujah, 
and  with  more  sublimity.  It  has  also  more  beauty. 
Its  exquisite  orchestral  accompaniment  would  be  out 
of  place  in  the  tumult  of  the  other  chorus. 

The  Hallelujah  is  engrossed  with  the  act  of  praise, 
but  the  chorus  in  the  "Mount  of  OUves  "  seems  to 
have  heart,  mind  and  soul  in  its  worship.  It  begins 
with  adoration,  then  swells  with  gratitude  and  love, 
and  humble  thanksgiving  for  pardon,  followed  by  a 
swelling  hut  equable  flood  of  praise,  which  seems  to 
gather  strength  and  volume  from  distant  worlds  and 
coming  ages,  until  it  reaches  through  all  the  universe, 
and  brings  the  tribute  of  a  redeemed  creation  to  the 
praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  I  think  it  likely  the 
oratorio  suffers  very  much  from  being  disjoined  from 
the  original  words.  There  is  one  striking  instance 
of  this  in  the  two  choruses  of  the  soldiers.  The 
music  of  the  first  closes  with  a  brutal  triumph,  as 


though  the  search  were  over,  and  yet  the  second 
chorus,  according  to  the  present  words,  renews  the 
search.  I  can  hardly  think  that  this  is  so  in  the 
original  words,  but  I  have  not  seen  them.         h.  t. 


Mf.ndelssohn's  Unpublished  Wop.ks.  We  have 
watched  for  some  time,  with  no  small  amusement, 
the  progress  of  a  controversy  going  on  in  England, 
respecting  the  manuscript  remains  of  the  great 
composer.  The  principal  focus  of  the  battle  con- 
centrates in  the  columns  of  the  London  Musical 
World,  the  editors  and_  chief  contributors  of  which, 
particularly  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren,  renew  the  as- 
sault week  after  week  with  redoubled  fury  upon 
the  recreant  "  Jesuits  of  Leipsic,"  as  they  are 
pleased  to  call  Herren  professors  Hauptmanu, 
Moscheles,  Rietz  and  David,  the  committee  to 
whom  the  Mendelssohn  family  consigned  his  MSS. 
compositions,  with  discretionary  power  to  publish 
or  suppress  as  they  might  judge  to  he  most  just  to 
the  memory  of  the  lamented  master.  It  appears 
that  his  unpublished  compositions,  left  in  manu- 
script, amount  in  quantity  to  nearly  as  much  again 
as  all  his  published  works.  These  Englishmen 
seem  disposed  to  appropriate  Mendelssohn,  by 
right  of  the  most  unqualified  appreciation  of  his 
genius,  and  sturdily  do  battle  for  him  against  his 
artist  friends  and  countrymen.  They  claim  that 
the  committee  have  no  right  to  keep  from  the 
world  anything  that  he  has  written,  that  it  is  all 
the  property  of  humanity.  Whereas  the  Leipsic 
professors,  and  the  most  knowing  of  the  German 
musicians,  generally,  talce  the  ground  that  it  would 
he  doing  violence  to  the  master's  wish  while  living, 
to  expose  what  he  wrote  with  no  view  to  publicity, 
including  many  early  works  with  which  he  is  well 
known  to  have  been  dissatisfied  himself,  and  which 
would  not  add  essentially  to  his  fame.  Have  not 
the  Germans  the  right  of  it  ?  The  opinion  of 
Mendelssohn's  own  brother,  contained  in  a  letter 
to  this  same  Musical  World,  oug'ht  to  have  some 
weight.  The  JLthenaum  comments  on  the  alfair  in 
this  wise  : 

lu  a  panegyric  on  JI.  JulUen's  Meadelssohn  Concert, 
published  iu  December  by  a  coiitemponuy,  Herreu  Haupt- 
manu, Mosclreles,  Kretz,  and  David,  intnnute  friends  of 
Mendelssohn,  to  whom  tlie  selection  for  publication  of 
his  posthumous  works  has  been  confided  by  his  family, 
were  chaj-ged  with  buidering  rather  than  furthering  the 
task  which  they  had  undertaken, —  with  having  thrown 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  publication  of  the  Sympho- 
ny 111  A  (misnomered  No.  4), — and  holding  back  another 
early  work — the  "  Keformation  Symphony  '' — which  is 
known  to  exist  in  M8. — This  complaint  has  beeu  taken 
up  by  certain  zealous  English  professors, — who,  assuming 
that  persons  so  competent  us  the  four  musical  artists  in 
question  can  possess  no  judgment,  or  should  be  allowed 
no  discretion,  have  attacked  them  roundly  in  print  be- 
cause they  do  not  publish  every  line  of  MS.  left  by 
JVleudelssolm.  Meanwhile,  a  letter  from  Herr  faul  Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy,  Mendelssohn's  surviving  brother  and 
executor,  a  musical  amateur  of  the  first  class, — originally 
we  believe,  addressed  to  the  Times,— h&i  appeared  in  the 
Alusiml  World.  This  letter  generally  conflrms  and  sanc- 
tions the  proceedings  of  the  four  Leipsic  Professors, — and 
states  that  the  "  Keformation  Symphony  "  in  question 
has  been  laid  by  as  an  early  and  immature  proilucliou 
which  Mendelssohn  himself  notoriously  withheld  from 
performance, — and  which  by  the  four  friends  iu  question 
is  considered  unworthy  of  his  fame.  Herr  Bartholdy, 
also,  emphatically  denies  that  any  question  liad  ever 
been  raised  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  the  A  Sym- 
phony. Such  an  attestation  as  this  might  naturally  have 
been  thought  final: — but  the  paper-war  has  raged  none 
the  less  fiercely  for  it;  and  a  pleasant  amount  of  adver- 
tisement has  been  done  by  English  friends  on  both  sides — 
those,  we  mean,  who  are  iu  possession  of  Mendelssohn's 
"secret"  regarding  his  own  valuation  of  his  own  works, 
and  his  purposes  respecting  them, — and  those  who  hold 
that  a  Mendelssohn  has  no  right  to  any  secret  at  all,  and 
that  his  thoughts  when  once  put  on  paper  become  the 
indefeasible  property  of  the  music-shops  and  prey  of  the 
critics.  Yet  in  the  face  of  Herr  Bartholdy's  letter,  the 
hearsay  assurance  from  M.  Benedict  that  the  "  Reforma- 
tion Symphony"  is  worth  producing,  and  the  resolute 
determination  of  Mr.  Macfarren  to  ^' have  it  out,"  will 
carry  little  authority.  Another  point  may  be  noticed, — 
because  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  combatants  on  both 
sides.  Those  who,  without  warrant  or  taste,  would  on 
the  pretext  of  reverence  intrude  into  the  repositories  of 
the  dead,  justify  their  proceedings  iu  Mendelssohn's  case 
by  pointing  to  the  Symphony  in  A  above  mentioned, — 
stating  (what  is  true)  that  its  composer  adjourned  the 
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publication  of  tlie  score  of  tliat  work  witli  tlie  intention 
of  reconsidering  its  first  movement — by  tliem  erroneously 
stated  as  its  last.  Surely  snch  adjournment  and  sup- 
pression are  entn-ely  distinct  modes  •of  action.  The 
cavillers  forget  that  final  withdrawal  was,  in  this  case, 
impossible.  The  score  of  the  A  Symphony  by  Mendels- 
sohn was  handed  over  to  the  Philhannonic  Society, — by 
that  body  paid  for  and  occasionally  performed.  Men- 
delssohn might  request,  as  a  courtesy,  that  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  would  not  consider  their  copy  of  the  work 
as  correct,  and,  thus,  keep  it  back  for  a  while, — but  it 
was  virtually  durmg  his  liliatime  delivei-ed  to  the  world,— 
not  shut  up  by  himself  among  his  other  MSS.,  exercises, 
and  eru-ly  attempts:— and  had,  he  wished  to  avert  its 
publication  he  could  have  done  so  only  as  long  as  the 
legal  right  of  copyright  existed. 


Concerts. — We  think  our  readers  must  be  about  as 
"weary  as  ourselves  of  the  continual  noticing  of  concerts. 
Those  of  the  last  ten  days  have  presented  little  that  has 
not  been  over  and  over  again  the  subject  of  notice  in 
these  columns,  and  we  have  no  room ;  so  a  brief  summa- 
ry must  sufiice. 

The  seventh  concert  of  the  Quintette  Club  was 
made  chiefly  interesting  by  the  75th  Quartet  (m  G)  of 
Ilaydn,  and  the  Quartet  (No.  1  of  op.  18)  of  Beethoven. 
They  always  begin  and  end  with  something  fine.  Mr. 
ZoHLEK  supplied  the  place  of  Mr.  Lehmann  satisfac- 
torily, in  both  his  functions,  of  violist  and  flutist. 

Miss  Lehmann's  farewell  concert,  not  having  been 
sufficiently  announced,  did  not  give  her  many  friends 
and  admirers  a  chance  for  such  a  demonstration  as  they 
would  have  made,  and  will  yet  make,  should  she,  (as  we 
sincerely  hope)  return  to  us.  The  programme,  too,  was 
hardly  worthy  of  her;  the  second  part  being  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  hacknied  things.  But  in  the  first  part 
Miss  Lehmann  gave  us  two  choice  pieces ;  one  from  "  St. 
Paul,"  in  which  her  large  contralto  tones  told  very  nobly; 
and  one  a  sceua  from  Beethoven's  Fiddio ;  this  was 
wholly  new  to  a  Boston  i;udience;  we  found  it  deeply 
interesting,  but  craved  a  repetition  for  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  its  beauties.  We  doubt  not,  too,  she  would 
have  sung  it  more  effectively  the  second  time.  Here 
were  two  of  the  very  best  of  reasons  for  an  encore — that 
often  misplaced  aud  superfluous  tribute — but  it  was  not 
encored. 

The  "Geemanuns"  played  the  "Pastoral  Sym- 
phony" most  exquisitely  at  their  last  concert.  Highly 
effective,  too,  was  the  Capricci  /  i  f  Mendelssohn,  played 
by  Jaell,  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment. 

We  never  saw  a  vast  audience  aj  psar  to  enjoy  an 
oratorio  so  much,  as  they  did  Handel's  "Judas  Macca- 
bceus "  at  the  closing  performance  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  last  Sunday  ev  ■!  ing.  It  was  remark- 
ably well  done.     The  organ  was  a  great  help. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Local. 

The  Germania  "  Eehearsal  "  this  afternoon  is  for  the 
benefit  of  Alfred  Jaell.  Who  deserves  a  benefit,  if 
not  he?  He  has  been  a  perfect  master  key  to  us  for  the 
unlocking  of  all  the  classics  and  romantics  of  the  piano. 
No  single  artist  lately  lnl^  conferred  so  much  musical 
pleasure  upon  so  many,  and  ivhen  he  leaves  us  we  fear  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  we  shall  feel  his  place  made  good 
again.  This  afternoon's  programme  (as  will  be  seen 
below)  combines  the  solid  and  the  popular. 

U:^  Observe,  the  itsual  Wednesday  tickets  do  not  admit. 

To-night  the  Gerhanians  give  an  extra  concert,  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  the  earnest  wish  of  many  for  a 
repetition  of  the  sublime  Choral  Syjiphony  of  Bee- 
thoven. Both  they  and  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Socin  Y,  w  ho  furnish  tie  vocal  parts,  are  moved  to  this 
also  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  so  great  a  work.  If  it 
impressed  so  deeply  on  the  first  performance,  it  will 
surely  be  far  more  appreciated  this  time ;  and  to  miss  it 
will  be  to  throw  away  one  of  tlie  most 'important  musical 
opportunities  of  our  lives.  As  a  first  part  to  the  Cf  ncertj 
we  are  to  have  Weber's  Concert-Stiick,  by  Jaell,  an 
overture  of  Cberubini,  a  chorus  from  Handel's  "  Judas,'i 
andan  \i  piece  by  lit:e  TJi.tO. 

t'me.  Son  ag  (so  says  herrgent,  Mr.  Fclmm  Her,  as 
we  go  to  press)  will  not  appear  in  opera  for  the  pre- 
sent in  this  city. 


We  rejoice  to  learn  that  that  admirable  last  concert  of 
Otto  Dresel  has  called  forth  numerous  and  earnest 
entreaties  for  another;  and  that  the  wish  will  probably 
be  gratified  by  an  extra  concert  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  March  21st.,  in  the  lecture  room  below  the  Mu- 
sic Hall.  Hummel's  Septet  and  the  Bach  Concerto  for 
three  pianos  will  again  form  part  of  the  programme. 

Friends,  do  you  q-ealize  that  within  the  hast  three  weeks 
we  have  had  five  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies  in  Boston! 
Namely,  at  the  last  Musical  Fund  Concert,  the  7th;  at 
the  last  Germania,  the  6th  (Pastorcde);  at  Germania 
rehearsals  the  4th  and  5th;  aud  to-night,  to  crown  all, 
the  Ninth  or  "  Choral."  To  these  add  the  symphonies 
in  E  flat  and  in  G  minor,  of  Mozart,  given  by  both 
Societies. 

We  see  it  stated  in  the  daily  papers,  that  Handel's 
oratorio  of  "  Saul  "  will  be  performed  to-morrow  evening 
in  the  new  "  Williajis  Hall,"  corner  of  Dover  Street 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hayter,  organist  of  Trinity 
Church.  Also  that  still  another  new  Choral  Society( !  ) 
(making  now  four  in  Boiton),  called  the  Harmonic 
Society,  will  soon  give  concerts  in  the  same  place,  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Baker,  Southard  and 
Cutler. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  having  completed 
a  remarkably  successful  season,  "  celebrate  the  victory'' 
by  a  Social  Levee  at  Union  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th.  The  ceremonies  are  to  consist  of  a  grand  prome- 
nade concert,  by  the  Germania  Society,  followed  by  a 
grand  banquet  and  dancing,  to  music  by  Mr.  Schnapp's 
"  Germania  Serenade  Band,"  witli  tw-elve  pieces — and  as 
many  more  grand  things  as  you  can  imagine.  Don't  you 
wish  you  were  a  Handel  and  Hay  du-er  ? 

New  Music  Store.  Mr.  T.  Barker,  the  gentlemanly 
and  obliging  superintendent  of  Mr.  Chickering's  music 
store  before  the  fire,  has  lately  opened  on  his  own  account 
a  similar  depot,  in  the  basement  of  Mr.  C.'s  new  building, 
on  the  other  side  of  Washington  Street.  Quite  an 
attractive  place  it  is,  too ;  well  stocked  with  music  of  all 
kinds,  and  with  Chickering  pianos  to  be  let.  We  noticed 
there  the  other  day  a  very  choice  collection  of  the  best 
German  songs,  by  Schumann,  Franz,  Lindblad,  Kiicken, 
ALt,  t&c,  &c. 

The  Quintette  Club  offer  a  fine  programme  for  their 
last  next  Thursday.     See  below. 

SALEM.  —  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club 
have  given  their  sixth  chamber  concert  in  this  place,  to 
an  audience  large  aud  enthusiastic  as  usual. 

Netv  York. 

Philharmonic  Society.  At  the  third  concert  of  the 
season,  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony  was  performed 
in  the  admirably  effective  style  which  has  long  charac- 
terized the  performances  of  this  well-composed  and 
numerous  orchestra, —  of  some  sixty  instruments.  This 
society  and  its  devoted  circle  of  listeners,  represent  the 
more  genuine  and  cultivated  musical  sentiment  in  New 
York.  The  audiences  have  never  been  very  large ;  partly, 
perhaps  mainly,  because  the  popular  system  of  low 
prices  and  abunc'anc  advertisement  never  has  been 
adopted.  They  have  r.iiher  pursued  the  policy  of  form- 
ing a  sympathetic  nucleus,  select  though  few.  But  has 
not  the  time  come  when  they  may  profitably  do,  what 
has  been  done  s  icci  ssfuUy  with  feebler  means  in  Boston, 
open  their  fine  feasts  to  larger  publics,  and  by  nieiins  of 
cheap  public  afterncon  "  rt'learsal;- '"  inteivst  t.e  many 
by  frequent  hearings,  in  those  robler  forms  of  m  sic 
which  are  never  rppreoiated  when  heard  for  the  first 
time? 

The  remainder  of  the  programme  consisted  of  Spohr's 
overture  to  Jessonda;  a  violin  Concerto  of  De  Beriot, 
"  given  splendidly  by  that  admir.ible  virtuoso,  Mr.  Josep 
Burke;"  a  "  Hunting  Song,"  by  Mendelssohn;  a  Dialago 
BriUiante  between  the  flute  and  clarinet  of  Messrs.  Kyle 
and  Gronevelt;  Wm.  Mason's  Serenade,  f^ung  ly  Mr. 
Boot's  Vocal  Quartet;  and  finally  the  Scotch  overture, 
"  In  the  Highlands,"  by  N.  W.  Gade. 

Max  Maretzek  has  leased  Niblo's  Theatre,  in  New 
York,  for  thrcj  months  from  the  26th  ins  .,  and  will  pro- 
duce a  series  of  Operas  in  a  grand  s'  le.  Tlic  leading 
members  of  his  company  are  Alboni,  Steffanone,  Bertuc- 
oa,  galvi,  Marmi  and  Beneventnao.    Le  Grand  Smith  i"* 


COHOES,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  a  town  of  six  or 
seven  thousand  inhabitants,  which  does  much,  for  its  size, 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  music.  A  friend  sends 
us  the  programmes  of  two  concerts,  recently  given  there 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  I.  Ilsley  of  Albanj',  in 
which  the  names  of  Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart  figure 
frequently,  as  well  as  some  of  the  choicer  glees  and 
songs  of  more  modern  and  less  mighty  composers.  It  is 
one  of  many  good  signs  that  Yankee  Psalmody  and 
Negro  Minstrelsy  are  gradually  yielding  to  something 
better  in  our  inland  towns  and  cities. 

Miscellaneous. 

FLOEENCE.  Mrs.  Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
has  been  dramatized  in  Italian,  and  is  represented  at  the 
theatres  here  and  in  other  places.  Meyerbeer's  Prophile, 
however,  has  afforded  tlieatre-goers  (and  everybody  goes 
to  the  opera  in  Italy,  especially  on  Sunday  evening,)  in 
this  city  much  more  gratification.  Night  after  night 
crowded  houses  have  responded  with  rapture  to  its  inspir- 
ing passages,  from  the  mouths  of  Mme.  Sanchiola  and 
M.  Benedetti.  A  new  opera,  by  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Saxe  Coburg,  (called  Tohj  le  Braconnier,)  is  to  be  intro- 
duced soon.  Operas  are  given  here  with  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  to  details  unknown  anywhere  else. —  Cbr.  of 
Newark  Advertiser. 

Milan.  Whistling  and  singing  in  the  streets  are  for- 
bidden by  the  law of  the  strongest.     Of  course,  if 

Music  is  the  friend  of  humanity,  she  is  'suspected  of 
tyrants ! 

Mr.  WiLLiA5i  Mason,  the  pianist,  has  made  a  second 
appearance  in  London  in  a  concert  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lord  Mayor.  His  success  was  greater  than  before,  and 
he  was  enthusiastically  applauded  by  a  brilliant  and 
intelligent  audience.  He  played  twice  and  both  times 
received  an  encore. 

Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  caused  the  anniversary  of  her 
marriage  to  be  commemorated  the  other  evening,  at  Windsor, 
■with  "  harp,  and  pipe,  and  symphony ; "  and  commanded  a 
performance  of  A.  Ilomlierg's  '  Song  of  the  Bell,' — also  of  M.. 
Meyerbeer's  Overture  to  '  Struensee,'  with  the  Fest-lied  com- 
posed by  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  H.  R.  R.  the 
Grand  Buke  of  Saxe-Cobourg  Gotha. 

In  the  Journal  des  Dcbats,  M.  Berlioz  praises  Signor  Fuma- 
galli,  a  pianist  from  Milan,  now  in  Paris, — as  a  player  special 
among  the  ."specialties,  and  first-rate  among  the  first-rates  for 
his  instrument.  When  Italy  does  yield  an  instrumental  artist 
able  t()  abide  comparison  and  scrutiny, he  ismost  preeminent: 
— witness  Drag  inelti, 'Paganini,  Cavallini,  Briccialdi,  Ciofii, 
Piatti,  and  Bottesini.  We  cannot,  therefore,  cease  from  dream- 
ing of  an  orchestral  cf  mpoaer  as  ;  mong  the  musical  possibili- 
ties of  a  country  as  rich  in  gifts  as  it  is  ill-starred  in  govern- 
ment.— Athenauin 


IhtrtiHmtnte. 


CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

Respectfully  inform  their  Subscribers  and  the  musical  public 
of  Boston,  that  their 

EIGHTH    CONCERT, 

And  last  of  the  Series,  will  take  place 

Cn  Thursday  Evening^,  March  17th, 
AT    THE    MASONIC    TEMPLE, 

ASSISTED  BY  MR.  J.  TEENKLE,  PIANIST. 


A  Quintette  in  E  flat,  by  Mozart,  Quartette  in  F  minor,  (a 
posthumous  work,  by  Mendelssohn,  Grand  Trio  for  Piano  and 
Strings  in  E  flat,  by  Franz  Schubert,  etc.,  will  be  presented 

Tickets  50  cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
Doors  open  at  7  o'clock ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7^2  pre- 
cisely. 

KIMBAULT'S   HABTD  BOOK  for  tlie  PIASfO 
FORTE.    The  above  work,  one  of  the  best  low  priced 
Instruction  Books  for  the  Piano,  has  just  been  published.     It 
is  a  popular  Manual  in  England,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  attain 
an  equal  popularity  here.    Price  50  cents 
ii9  Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  Washington  St. 

AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES. 
XEACHEBS    OF    MUSIC, 

17  Fraikkliu  Place,  Boston. 

octSO  tf 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


Alfred  Jacll's  Benefit. 


THE  GERMANIA  MITSICAL  SOCIETY 

Beg  to  announce  an 

EXTRA  GRAND  PUBLIC  REHEARSAL, 

For  the  Benefit  of 
,A.3Lj  .fe'JtrC  "nX?    .X^^^-ET-T.^ 

On  Saturday  Afternoon,  March  IStli,   at  3  o'clock, 

AT  THF. 

BOSTON   MUSIC  HALL. 

ASSISTED   BY 

A  liAUY  VOCALIST  and  CAMIIiliA  URSO. 

Mr.  Jaell  will  perform  "Mendelssohn's  Capriccio,"  with 
full  Orchestra;  a  Grand  Fantasia,  by  Tbalberg  ;  and  of  his 
own  compositions,  Transcription  of  the  "  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer," and  his  new  "  Fairy  Polka."  M'lle  Urso  will  play  for 
the  first  time  Leonard's  Fantasia  "  Souvenir  de  Gretry,"  and 
the  Germania  Musical  Society  some  of  their  most  select  pieces. 

Packages  of  Four  TicketSj  50  cents :  Single  Tickets,  25  centSj 
at  the  usual  places. 
0:3?=-  Positively  no  admission  on  our  Wednesday  Tickets. 
D:;^No  Free  List,  except  the  Press. 

LAST     CONCERT     BUT    TWO. 

WILL  GIVE   AN 

Extra  Grand  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Concert, 

ON  SATURDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  12,  1853, 
AT    THE     BOSTON     MUSIC    HALL, 

ASSISTED  BY 

MISS  ANNA  STONE,  Soprano, 

MISS  SARAH  HUMPHRIES,  Alto, 
MR,  J.  H,  LO"W,  Tenor, 

MR.  THOMAS  BALIi,  Bass, 
CAI»IILLA  URSO,  and 
ALFRED  JAELL. 
Also,  the  HANDEL  AND  HATDN  SOCIETY. 

PEOGRAMME. 
Part    I. 

1.  Grand  Overture,  Der  Wassertrager,  or  "Les  Deux 

Journees," Chenibini. 

2.  Concert-stiJck  for  Piano,  with  Orchestral  accompa- 

niment,   CM.  Von  Weber. 

I.  Larghetto. 
n.  Allegro  appassionato. 
III.  Marcia. 
rv.  Kondo  giocoso. 
Performed  by  Alfred  Jaell. 

3.  Souvenir  de  Gretry,  Op.  9,  (first  time,)  Fantasie  for 

Violin,  with  Orchestral  aocompaniment,. . .  .H.  Leonard. 
Performed  by  Camilla  Urso. 

4.  Grand  Chorus  from  "  Judas  Maccabseus," Handel. 

Sung  by  the  Handel  and  Hatdn  Society. 

Part    II. 

5.  BEETHOVEN'S  NINTH  SYMPHONY, 

in  D  minor,  Op.  125,  for  Grand  Orchestra,  clos- 
ing with  four  solo  voices,  and  Grand  Chorus,  on 
Schiller's  "  Ode  to  Joy." 

I.  Allegro  ma  non  Troppo. 

n.  Molto  Vivace. 

m.  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile. 

IV.  Grand  Finale. 

Single  Tickets,  50  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores 
and  Hotels,  also  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  Concert. 
\^y^  No  admission  on  Subscription  Tickets. 
Doors  open  at  6>^  ;  Concert  commences  at  7>a  o'clock. 


G.    ANBKB    &    CO. 
FOREIGN     MUSIC     DEPOT, 

GIRARD     HOUSE     BUILDINGS, 

NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

N.  B.  The  complete  works,  for  Piano,  (Quartets,  Trios, 
Duets  for  Piano  and  Violin,  Duets  for  four  hands  and  Piano 
solo  pieces,)  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  as  also  the  Piano  solo 
Works  of  Clemenii  and  Hatdn  as  published  by  J.  Andr6, 
Offenbach,  in  sets,  at  very  low  prices 

Mch.12.  3m. 


SIGNOR  G.  C.  GUIDI  respectfully  informs  his  former 
pupils  and  the  public,  that  be  has  resumed  bis  instruccions 
in  SINGING,  after  the  Italian  school,  with  the  intention  to 
settle  permanently  in  Boston.  In  order  to  accommodate  those 
who  may  not  wish,  to  take  private  instruction,  he  will  open 
classes  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  moderate  terms.  None 
but  good  voices  will  be  admitted.  Terms  liberal  for  persons 
intending  to  study  for  professional  purposes. 

Sig.  G.  can  be  consulted  free  upon  any  musical  subject, 
daily,  from  12  to  2,  at  Mr.  Hews's  P^no  Manufactory,  No.  365 
Washington  street,  where  terms  anlu  time  for  classes  may  be 
known. 

Orders  or  notes  for  Sig  G.  may  be  addressed  to  him  at  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.'s  Music  Store,  17  Tremont  Row,  and  at  Oliver 
Ditson's,  115  Washington  street.  Feb.  5. 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

HAYDN'S    THIRD    MASS    in    D.     Uniform  with 
"  Ditson's  Edition  of  Mozart's,  Haydn's  and  Beethoven's 
Masses."    Price  62  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 


THE  FIRST  SEMI-ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Academy  of  Fine  Arts  is  now  open  at  its  Rooms, 

Wo.  ^7H  Tremont  Ko^v. 

O^  The  Collection  comprises  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Pictures  by  American  Artists 
Hours  of  Exhibition,  from  8  A.  M.  until  6  P  M. 
Single  admission,  25  cents  ;  Season  Tickets,  50  cents. 

Feb.  26.  tf 


NEIV  EDITION    OP    CARCASSI'S     GUITAR 
BOOK.     New  and  Improved  Method  for  the  Guitar,  by 
M   Carcassi.     Price  S2,50. 

This  new  edirion  of  Carcassi's  celebrated  method  embraces 
much  valuable  matternot  conainedin  those  previously  issued. 
These  additions  are  those  which  have  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished author  after  an  experience  which,  enabled  him  to 
determine  what  was  actually  needed  by  the  pupil  for  a  tho- 
rough understanding  of  the  art.  The  whole  has  been  care- 
fully translated  by  a  well  known  Professor  of  the  Guitar,  and 
is  thereby  rendered  as  free  as  possible  from  those  slight  but 
perplexing  inaccuracies  which  sometimes  become  a  part  of 
translations  and  reprints.  A  number  of  popular  songs  in 
each  of  the  different  keys  have  been  appended,  which  together 
with  the  masterly  instructions  of  Carcassi,  and  his  plain  yet 
comprehensive  course  of  Exercises,  furnish  all  that  is  desir- 
able to  both  teacher  and  scholar. 

OLIVER  DITSON,  Publisher, 

feb  26  115  Washington  St. 

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

NEW  YORK  NORMAL  r^USICAL  INSTITUTE. 

GENTLEIMEN  and  LADIES,  who  design  attending  the  first 
term  of  the  New  York  Normal  Musical  Institute,  and 
who  wish  to  have  board  procured  for  them,  are  requested  to 
give  early  notice  to  that  effect.  This  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  secure  suitable  accommodations  ;  especially,  as  there  is 
prospect  of  a  large  class. 

Application.s  have  been  made  by  some  who  desire  to  attend 
the  courses  of  lectures  and  other  class  exercises  of  the  Insti- 
tute, omitting  the  private  lessons  embraced  in  the  full  course. 
Notice  is  therefore  given  that  the  price  of  a  ticket  admitting 
the  holder  to  all  the  lectures  and  class  exercises,  will  be  twejity- 
Jive  dollars.  Including  the  course  of  private  lessons,  the  price 
is  Jifiy  dollars. 

The  term  commences  on  MONDAY,  APRIL  25th,  1853,  and 
continues  three  months,  during  which  time  daily  lectures  and 
instruction  will  be  given  in  the  various  departments  of  music, 
the  design  being  to  furnish  thorough  instruction,  and  espe- 
cially to  qualify  teachers  of  music. 

The  assistance  of  Thomas  Hastings,  Esq.,  and  other  eminent 
musicians  has  been  secured.    , 

Circulars  containing  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  Mason  Brothers,  (late  Mason  &  Law,)  23  Park 
Row,  New  York. 

LOWELL  MASON. 
GEORGE  F.  ROOT. 

Mar.  5.    tf  WM.  B.  BRADBURY. 

JONAS  CHICKERING. 

RESPECTFULLY  gives  notice  to  his  friends  and  the  public 
that,  having  recovered  from  the  late  disastrous  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  destruction  of  his  factory,  he  is  now  ready  to 
receive  orders  for  PIANOS,  which  he  promises  to  execute  with 
as  much  faithfulness  and  promptitude  as  heretofore. 
379  IVasliington    Street,  Boston. 
Mar.  5.  tf 

THEODORE    T.     BARKER, 
MUSIC    STORE, 

No.    381    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON. 


C]iiclcering*s  Pianos  to  let. 

All  Foreign  and  American  Musical  Publications  received  as 
soon  as  published. 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

IMPOKTEE  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

JTo.  13  Tremont  Roiv,  Boston. 

*#*    TVedding  and  Tisiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

THE  STABAT  MATER,  toy  Kossimi,  at  the  low 
price  of  75  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Waskm^ on  St. 

BEETHOTEX'S  ORATORIO  OF  ENGEDI,  or 
David  in  the  Wildeeness,  known  as  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  is  this  day  published  in  a  neat,  convenient  form  for  the 
singer  or  concertrgoer  by 

Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
Jan.  8.  17  Tremont  Kow,  Boston. 

NE'W   MUSIC    BOOK. 

THE  PIANO  PORTE  :  A  complete  and  thorough 
Instruction  Book,  selected,  compiled,  and  arranged  prin- 
cipally from  the  works  of  Hunten,  Bertini,  Czerny,  Herz,  &c., 
to  which  is  added  a  Collection  of  about  fifty  popular  Airs, 
Waltzes,  Polkas,  Quick-Steps,  Marches,  &c.,  with  and  without 
variations,  properly  arranged  and  fingered.  By  Manuel 
Fenollosa,  Professor  of  Music.  152  pages  ;  an  elegant  work. 
Price  SI  50.  J.  P.  JEWETT  &  CO. 

iil3    3m.  17  &  19  Coenhill. 


Pianos  and  Mclodeons  to  Let. 

OLIVER"!) IT  SON, 

Music   Dealer,-  115  Wasliingtou   St.,  Boston, 

HAS  a  good  vai-iety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Seraphines, 
and  Iteed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

HEWS'    PATENT 
AMERICAN  ACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Music.il  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  e.-iamination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEAVHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

Ko.  344  "Washington   Street,   Boston. 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 

Apr.  10. tf 

Oermania  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader, 
iil4tf  364  Tremont  Street. 

J.  W.   TAVERNER, 

^^illiSSl  if  IXSSWSIil, 

AT   HIS   RESIDENCE, 
]Vo.  30  CHARI.es  STREET,  BOSTOK. 

L.   H.    SOUTHARD, 

TEACH  EK     OF     MUSIC, 

365  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Oct.  16. 3m 

T.   BRICHER, 

©irgEKlSl    ai«l    ®c»Hiiiiinct®>c   of    |3HiIraglf 

At  the  Bo^vdoin  Square  Church. 

Office  undee  the  Church.  . .  .Entrance  on  Chaedon  St. 
Jan.  22.    3m. 

J.    C.    WOODMAN, 

ORGANIST  AND  CONDUCTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT  CENTRAL  CHURCH, 

€BnrjiPr  nf  linging,  :^:^iiran  /nrtB,  ^r., 

No.  36  AVarren  Street,  Boston. 

iil3    3m. 

H.   S.   CUTLER, 
Organist  at  tBie  Cliurcli  of  tlse  Advent. 

ADDRESS  — (Care  of  A.  N.  Johnson,)  Wo.  90  Tremont 
Street,   Boston.  22  tf 

F.  F.  MtJLLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church;  ORGANIST  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Inquire  of  Messrs.  Keeb   &  Co.,  No.  17  Tremont   Kow, 
Boston.  "W  tf 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR   OF   MUSIC. 


[E7"  iVow  in  Europe;  will  'letum  Ist  of  June. 
be  addressed  at  19  Hanover  St. 


Letters  may 
25  tf 


GEORGE  F.  WILLEY, 
TEACHER   OF   MUSIC. 

O^  Private  Tuition  in  the  principles  of  Music  and  the  Cul- 
tivation of  the  Voice. 

MUSIC  ROOM,  THE  Lecture  Room  of  Kirk  Street  Church, 
RESIDENCE,  34  Franklin  Square,  Suffolk  Street, 
feb.6.  LOWELL,     MASS. 

A.  W.  FRENZEL, 
PROFESSOR   OF   MUSIC, 

feb,5.  4t  Fine  Street,  Boston. 


RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (S  lines.)  or  less,  first  insertion,     .    .  ©0.50 
"  "  '■'■  each  additional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 100 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .    .      .50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    MARCH    19,    1853. 


NO.  24. 


Dmigdt'H  ^nnrnnl  nf  Mum, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 

TEEMS TWO   DOLLjiES  TEE  ANSUM,    (iN  ADVjUi'CE.) 

CiTr  Subscribers  can  be  served  at  their  houses  by  the 
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The  Modern  Opera. 

FROM   RICHARD   TVAGMER'S    ESSAY. 
[Translated  for  this  Journal.] 
Music  is  a  woman. 

The  nature  of  woman  is  Love  :  but  this  love  is 
the  receptive  principle,  which  in  receiving  yields 
itself  without  reserve. 

Woman  acquires  full  individuality  only  in  the 
moment  of  yielding  herself  up.     She  is  the  water 

nymph,  the  Undine,  moving  soulless  through  the 
waves  of  her  cool  element,  until  through  the  love  of 
a  man  she  first  receives  a  soul.  The  look  of  inno- 
cence in  the  eye  of  woman  is  the  limitless,  clear 
mirror,  in  which  man  recognizes  only  the  universal 
capacity  for  love,  until  he  can  perceive  his  own 
image  in  it :  when  he  has  once  recognized  himself 
there,  then  the  universal  susceptibility  of  the 
woman  is  concentrated  into  an  urgeflt  necessity  of 
loving  him  with  the  omnipotence  of  the  most 
zealous  and  entire  devotion. 

The  woman,  that  loves  not  with  the  pride  of 
this  entire  devotion,  does  not  truly  love.  A 
woman,  who  does  not  love,  is  the  most  unworthy 
and  repugnant  object  in  the  world.  Let  us  pro- 
duce the  characteristic  types  of  such  women  1 


The  Italian  Opera  music  has  with  striking 
truth  been  called  a  Courtezan.  She  can  boast 
of  always  remaining  herself,  never  sacrifices  her- 
self, except  it  be  for  a  personal  pleasure  or  a 
personal  advantage.  She  relinquishes  the  proper 
individuality  and  pride  of  woman,  and  gives  her- 
self away  entii-ely  in  the  general. 

The  French  Opera  music  justly  passes  for  a 
Coquette.  The  coquette  itches  to  be  admired,  nay 
to  be  loved ;  but  her  peculiar  delight  in  being 
admired  and  loved  is  only  a  dehght  to  her  when 
she  herself  feels  neither  love  nor  admiration 
for  the  object  in  which  she  inspires  both.  The 
gain  she  seeks  is  pleasure  in  herself,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  vanity;  that  she  become  admired  and 
loved  is  the  enjoyment  of  her  life,  which  would 
instantly  be  clouded  the  moment  she  herself 
should  feel  love  or  admiration.  Were  she  in  love 
herself,  she  would  be  robbed  of  her  self-satisfac- 
tion, for  in  love  she  would  necessarily  have  to 
forget  herself,  and  devote  herself  to  the  painful, 
often  suicidal  pleasure  of  another.  Hence  there 
is  nothing  against  which  the  coquette  is  so  much 
upon  her  guard,  as  love,  so  that  she  may  keep 
unmoved  the  only  thing  she  does  love,  that  is  to 
say,  herself.  .  .  .  Accordingly  the  coquette  lives 
from  thievish  egoism,  and  her  vital  energy  is  icy 
coldness.  In  her  the  womanly  nature  is  perverted 
to  its  repulsive  opposite,  and  from  her  cold  smile, 
which  mirrors  back  to  us  only  our  own  distorted 
image,  we  turn  round  in  despair  perchance  to  the 
Italian  pleasure-maiden. 

But  there  is  still  a  third  type  of  denaturalized 
women,  which  one  absolutely  shudders  to  behold  : 
it  is  the  Prude,  for  which  the  so-caUed  German 
Opera  must  pass. 

By  German  Opera  I  do  not  mean  the  opera  of 
Weber,  but  this  modern  phenomenon,  the  more 
talked  about,  the  less  it  has  an  actual  existence, 
as  the  "  German  domain."  The  peculiarity  of 
this  opera  consists  in  this :  that  it  is  a  thing  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  those  modern  Ger- 
man composers,  who  cannot  consent  to  compose 
to  French  or  Italian  texts,  which  is  the  only  thing 
that  hinders  them  from  actually  writing  French 
or  Italian  operas ;  and  so  they  console  themselves 
with  the  proud  imagination  that  they  can  bring 
to  pass  something  altogether  peculiar  and  select, 
inasmuch  as  they  hiow  much  more  of  music  than 
the  Italians  and  the  French. 

To  the  courtezan  it  may  happen,  that  the  un- 
selfish glow  of  love  may  suddenly  kindle  witliin 
her  for  the  youth  whom  she  has  captivated, — 
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think  of  "  the  God  and  the  Bayadere  "! — ^to  the 
coquette  too  it  may  chance  some  day  that  she, 
who  always  plays  with  love,  becomes  herself 
ensnared  in  this  same  play,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
resistance  of  her  vanity,  sees  herself  taken  in  the 
net,  and  weeps  over  the  loss  of  her  will.  But 
never  will  this  fine  touch  of  humanity  occur  to 
the  woman,  who  watches  over  her  own  spotless- 
ness  with  orthodox  fanaticism  of  faith, — the  woman , 
whose  virtue  upon  principle  consists  in  ignorance 
of  love.  The  prude  is  brought  up  by  the  rules 
of  prudence  and  reserve,  and  from  her  youth  up 
has  heard  the  word  "  love  "  pronounced  only  with 
shy  embarrassment.  Her  heart  full  of  dogma, 
she  steps  forth  into  the  world,  looks  shyly  about 
her,  observes  the  courtezan  and  the  coquette,  beats 
her  pious  breast  and  exclaims :  "  I  thank  thee. 
Lord,  that  I  am  n  ot  as  these  are !"  Her  vital  power 
is  reserve,  her  sole  will  the  annihilation  of  love, 
which  she  knows  only  as  she  sees  it  in  the  nature 
of  the  courtezan  and  the  coquette.  Her  virtue 
is  the  abstaining  from  sin,  her  works  unfruitful- 
ness,  her  soul  impertinent  superciliousness.  How 
near  this  very  woman  is  to  the  most  loathsome 
of  all  predicaments!  No  one  needs  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  conventicles  of  holy  nuns  and  the 
venerable  communities,  in  which  the  flower  of 
hypocrisy  has  blossomed!  We  have  seen  the 
prude  fall  into  every  Vice  of  her  French  and 
Italian  sisters,  only  with  the  crime  of  dissimula- 
tion superadded,  and,  alas,  without  a  particle  of 
originality  ! 

Turn  now  from  this  hideous  type  and  let  us 
ask,  what  sort  of  woman  shall  true  Music  be  ? 

A  woman,  that  really  loves,  places  her  virtue 
in  her  pride,  and  her  pride  iu  her  self-sacrifice, — 
that  self-sacrifice,  with  which,  while  she  receives, 
she  yields  up  not  a  part  of  her  nature,  but  her 
whole  nature  in  the  richest  fullness  of  its  ca- 
pacity. But  to  produce  joyfully  and  gladly  what 
she  has  received, — that  is  the  deed  of  woman, — 
and  to  achieve  deeds,  woman  needs  to  he  only 
eniirely  what  she  already  is,  and  to  will  nothing 
else  :  for  she  can  will  but  one  thing, — namely  to 
he  Woman  !  Hence  the  Woman  is  to  the  Man 
the  ever  clear  and  intelligible  measure  of  natural 
infallibility ;  for  she  is  the  most  perfect  when  she 
does  not  overstep  the  circle  of  beautiful  sponta- 
neousness,  within  which  she  is  confined  by  what 
alone  .'las  power  to  bless  her  life,  by  the  necessity 
of  love. 

And  here  I  point  you  again  to  that  glorious 
musician,  in  whom  Music  was  entirely  that  which     i  p 
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slie  has  power  to  be  in  man,  when  she  is  in  the 
fulness  of  her  nature  Music,  and  nothing  else  but 
Music.  Look  at  Mozart  I  Was  he  any  the 
less  a  musician,  because  he  was  wholly  and  en- 
tirely a  musician,  because  he  could  and  would  be 
nothing  but  a  musician  ?  Look  at  his  "  Don 
Juan !"  Where  has  music  ever  attained  to  such 
infinitely  rich  individuality,  and  had  power  to 
characterize  all  so  surely  and  precisely  in  the 
richest,  most  exuberant  fulness,  as  here,  where 
the  musician,  true  to  the  nature  of  his  art,  was 
not  in  the  least  degree  anything  else,  except  an 
unconditionally  loving  woman  ? 


Zelter's  Musical  Criticisms, 

Translated  from  the  "  Correspondence  of  Zelter  and  Goethe," 
hy  W.  J.  Thoms.* 

Zelter,  who  was  originally  a  working  stone- 
mason, devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  music, 
with  so  much  success,  that,  on  the  death  of  Fasch, 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  Director  of 
the  celebrated  Singing-School  at  Berlin.  Zelter 
appears  to  have  been  not  only  a  skilful  musician, 
and  an  ardent  lover  of  his  art,  but  also  a  man  of 
strong  mind,  and  of  refined  taste  generallj' ;  and 
the  correspondence  between  himself  and  Goethe, 
which  commenced  in  1796,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
setting  to  music  Goethe's  song,  '  Ich  denke  Dein,' 
and  v/as  continued  until  1832 — when  it  was  ter- 
minated by  the  poet's  death — forms  six  volumes, 
every  page  of  which  is  replete  with  information 
and  amusement.  It  has  been  said  of  Lord  Ba- 
con's Essays — that  they  are  not  essays,  but  sev- 
erally contain  hints  for  many  essays.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  the  criticisms  of  Zelter  and 
Goethe;  they  are  fragmentary,  rather  than  elabo- 
rate, and  contain  the  germ  of  more  extensive 
disquisition.  But,  notwithstanding  this  and  their 
occasional  obscurity,  they  are  still  well  deserving 
of  the  perusal  of  the  English  reader,  as  the  out- 
pourings of  two  mighty  intellects ;  who,  if  deaf 
to  the  factitious  charms  of  a  roulade,  or  little 
likely  (parodying  a  well-worn  quotation)  to 

*'  Die  of  a  run  in  a  chromatic  pain," 

were,  which  is  far  better  for  our  purpose,  deeply 
sentient  of  the  majestic  grandeur  of  Handel — of 
the  mystic  sublimity  of  Bach.   - 

No.  L — "  THE    MESSIAH." 

Your  mention  of  Handel  reminds  me,  (says- 
Zelter,  in  a  letter  to  Goethe  on  the  20tli  of 
March,  1824),  that  I  have  yet  to  thank  Rochlitz ; 
he  has  presented  me  also  with  his  book,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  in  very  friendly  terms  upon  Han- 
del and  towards  myself. 

Herder  lias  somewhere  called  '  The  Messiah  '  a 
Christian  Epos,  and  he  has  hit  upon  the  very 
word ;  for,  in  fact,  this  work  contains,  in  its  frag- 
mentary construction,  the  whole  convolution  of 
Christianity,  true,  faithful,  and  reasonably  poetic. 

The  intention  of  the  whole,  taken  as  a  perfect 
work,  (opus)  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  have 
arisen  fortuitously;  and  I  cannot  wean  myself 
from  this  opinion. 

The  high  festivals  of  the  Christian  Church,  in 
Handel's  time,  afiorded  an  opportunity  to  the 
composer  to  set  to  miisic  verses  from  the  Bible, 
especially  from  the  Gospels,  from  which  the  finest 
peculiarities  must  arise.  Handel,  who  had  suffi- 
cient taste  and  spirit  to  reject  the  infamous 
Church-text  of  Brock,  Picander,  and  others, 
(over  which  he.  Bach,  and  Telemann,  had  worked 
themselves  weary)  gathered  together,  at  last,  into 
one  convolution,  all  the  choruses,  which  bear  re- 
ference to  the  Passion,- then  got  some  clever  man, 
if  h  )  did  not  do  it  himself,  to  make  the  links  ne- 
cessary to  connect  them ;  and  thus  tliere  arose  a 
cyclical  work,  which  seems  to  me  divisible  into 
four  or  five  parts. 

1.  The  annunciation  of  the  Messiah,  accom- 
panied by  the  prophets  from  on  high :  the  work 
of  Kedemption,  full  of  mystery,  yet  dawning,  as 
it  were,  into  light — '  Comfort  ye  my  people,  saith 
your  God' — breathing  the  freshness  of  Spring. 

*  London  Musical  World,  1836. 


2.  His  birth  on  earth  first  made  known  to  the 
shepherds:  the  introduction  (Siciliano')  a  delight- 
fid  pastoral  symphony,  must  precede  the  chorus, 
'  Unto  us  a  child  is  born.'  In  Mozart's  score,  the 
chorus  stands  first,  which  is  wrong.  The  chorus 
is,  at  the  commencement,  playful  and  rocking, 
child-like,  even  childish,  until  it  displays  colossal 
power  at  the  words,  '  And  the  government  shall 
be  upon  his  shoulder.' 

Life  and  Doctrine,  of  a  pastoral  character — 
'  He  shall  feed  his  flock,' — '  Come  unto  him  all  ye 
that  labor.' 

3.  Passion  and  Death :  Denial,  Mockery,  El- 
treatment.  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  ; '  '  Surely 
he  hath  borne  our  griefs ; '  '  All  we  like  sheep 
have  gone  astray;'  'He  trusted  in  God,  that  he 
would  deliver  him ; '  '  Thy  rebuke  hath  broken 
his  heart ; '  '  Behold  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow 
like  unto  his  sorrow.'  The  Passion  is  completed 
by  death — and  through  this  is  victory.  Redemp- 
tion is  achieved — now  for  the  consecjuences. 

4.  Resurrection  and  Eternal  Life ;  back  to  the 
heavenly — to  the  never-ending.  Prophecy  now 
steps  forth  again  ;  '  Lift  up  your  heads,  oh  ye 
gates ! '  '  The  Lord  gave  the  word ; '  '  Why  do 
the  nations  so  furiously  rage  together  ?  '  '  Let  us 
break  their  bonds  asunder ; '  '  Hallelujah ! '  'I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  ; '  '  Since  by  man 
came  death,'  &c. 

5.  Apotheosis — '  Worthy  is  the  Lamb ! '  '  Bless- 
ing and  honor;'  'Amen.' 

The  expression  of  such  a  work  is  to  be  gath- 
ered from  the  whole,  although  good,  nay,  even 
fine  composition  is  not  wanting  over  the  several 
parts  of  it.  The  overture  is  belonging  to  the 
piece  only,  in  so  far  as  it  serves  as  a  foreground, 
or  foil,  on  which  to  set  tiie  clear  blue  heaven  of 
prophecy.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  God  shall  be 
made  known.  Clearness,  power,  truth,  reign 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  part.  In  the 
second  part — warm  clear  night — one  feels  the 
shining  of  the  stars.  Pastoral — alluring,  pure 
and  mild.  In  the  third  part.  Suffering  and  Death 
— brief,  not  crowded ;  grand,  still,  touching ;  no 
torments,  no  crucifixion  and  the  like.  The  sor- 
row of  the  Righteous  One  over  the  degradation  of 
the  good,  of  the  beautiful,  is  the  ground,  the 
foundation,  over  which  a  crystal  stream  flows 
away — '  Behold  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrows 
like  unto  His  sorrows.' 

This  last  piece  is  a  genuine  cavatina,  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  historical  consideration  of  musical 
forms,  upon  which  I  would  make  the  following 
observations. 

I  look  upon  the  German  '  Chorale '  as  a  sort  of 
primal  form,  which  constitutes  the  party-wall 
(Scheidewand)  between  the  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic Churches.  By  means  of  the  Chorale,  as 
the  congregational  song,  which  comprehended 
the  Gospel,  the  congregation  arrived  at  the  power 
of  serving  God.  The  old  '  Cantus  Firmus  '  had 
in  its  degradation  become  deformed.  The  Cho- 
rale which  proceeded  from  it,  assumed  a  settled 
shape ;  it  is  the  image,  the  frame  of  the  strophe, 
through  which  the  ear  and  memory  are  addressed, 
instead  of  the  thoughts. 

But  the  matter  proceeds,  as  usual,  still  farther ; 
the  Florid-song  (Jiffural-gesang)  arises.  At  first 
it  is  not  admitted  into  the  Church.  What  does 
the  composer  then  do  ?  he  forms  a  florid  melody 
upon  the  chorale  itself,  gives  it  a  varied  bass,  and 
thus  florid  music  is,  as  it  were,  smuggled  into  the 
Church. 

The  tenor,  as  the  constant,  principal,  and  lead- 
ing voice,  being  separated  from  its  ground,  the 
bass  becomes  weak  in  large  churches.  The 
'  Trias  Harmonica '  is  admitted  ;  a  third  voice 
becomes  necessary.  There  is  no  going  below  the 
bass ;  so  attention  was  directed  upwards,  and 
there  arises  the  Alto,  as  the  upper  voice ;  and 
the  tenor,  which  before  took  the  lead,  was  now 
concealed  by  both  higher  and  lower  parts.  The 
pupils  of  the  schools  are  now  introduced  into  the 
choir,  the  Alto  is  too  deep  for  tlrem,  so  the  Soprano 
arises  over  the  Alto,  and  there  we  have  the  har- 
mony of  four  voices.  Ground-Bass  is  discovered, 
and  now  the  theory  of  assonance  passes  into  the 
theory  of  dissonance. 

The  new  choir  is  there,  and  will  be  employed. 
Then  arises  the   Chorus,  then  the  Fugue,  which   | 


still  always  includes  the  Chorale,  if  not  as  the 
Thema,  still  as  the  Cantus  Firmus.  A  strong 
marking  of  the  time  becomes  now  still  more  ne- 
cessary ;  the  strict  movement  forms  this  condition  ; 
and  there  is  the  Motette  (from  molus) ;  and  the 
proud  Chorale,  which,  like  the  mighty  ocean, 
would  scarcely  move  in  space,  much  less  in  time, 
now  dances  to  the  flute. 

From  this  point,  the  colossal  in  the  chapel-style 
keeps  descending  to  the  Liliputian  {rnilcrolo- 
gische).  The  leading  voice  feels  itself,  pleases, 
and  will  please  itself;  the  powerful  tenor  loses  its 
reputation,  and  the  soprano  reigns  tyrannically 
over  the  whole.  The  Church,  however,  stirs 
itself,  and  will  not  suffer  this  ;  whereupon  music 
looks  for  refuge  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Church. 
The  Cantata^ the  Oratorio,  the  Opera,  appear; 
here  the  singer  is  a  person  of  consequence  ; — the 
Chorale  is  no  fool,  and  goes  with  him. 

Mozart,  wishing  to  distinguish  himself  in  the 
florid  chorale  style,  makes  the  blacks  in  '  Zauber- 
flote '  sing  such  a  Cantus  Firmus  (if  I  mistake 
not,  to  the  chorale  melody  of  '  Wenn  wir  in 
hbchsten  Noth.'*)  The  orchestra  accompanies 
it;  without  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  yet  so  it 
is.  In  the  opera  it  is  of  good  effect  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  afi'air.  Passion  growing,  bursting, 
to  one  turning  point,  which  desires  a  stage  on 
which  to  spend  its  fury  ;  and  thus  arises  the  Ca- 
vata,  (aria)  in  which  any  defined  feeling  gives 
itself  full  vent.  The  singer  is  now  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  the  whole.  He  pleases  himself 
and  others  ;  thence  the  Da  capo.  This  Da  capo 
is  at  last  admitted  among  the  forms ;  and  now  no 
one  knows  any  longer  of  what  the  discourse  pro- 
perly consists.  The  Da  capo  itself  becomes  a 
caput  mortuum,  base  money  alone  passes  current, 
and  no  one  knows  any  longer  how  to  use  the  pure 
metal. 

Now  the  composer  will  no  longer  confine  him- 
self to  the  primal  form  ;  thence  arises  the  Cava- 
tina, which  is  nothing  more  than  an  air  without 
the  second  part,  which  cannot  be  sung  Da  capo, 
and  such  a  genuine  cavatina  we  And  in  '  The 
Messiah ' — '  Behold  and  see,  if  there  be  any  sor- 
rows like  imto  his  sorrows  ;'  with  which  the  whole 
Passion  is  quietly  completed,  and  the  work  of 
Atonement  fulfilled. 

If  you  would  experience  a  peculiarly  imagina- 
tive delight,  examine  once  more  the  chorus  '  Unto 
us  a  child  is  born.'  After  the  company  of  shep- 
herds, who  are  watching  their  flocks  by  night 
upon  the  plains,  have  received  the  words  of  the 
angels,  and  recovered  from  their  alarm,  one  party 
of  them  begins,  '  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,'  and 
toys  innocently  with  the  idea ;  a  second  party 
follows  in  a  similar  strain  ;  then  a  third — then  a 
fourth — until  at  length,  at  the  words  '  Wonderful, 
Counselor,'  all  the  "voices  join.  The  flocks  of 
the  field,  and  the  whole  starry  host  of  heaven — 
every  thing  awakens,  and  is  moved  with  joy  and 
gladness. 

But  enough,  ye  Muses,  if  not  indeed  too  much. 
If,  however,  you  have  heard  your  '  Messiah,'  I 
much  wish  to  be  made  acquainted  with  your  opin- 
ion of  it.  I  alwa}S  learn  something  when  you 
give  me  your  opinion  upon  any  subject. 

The  good  Rochlitz  deserves  our  best  thanks, 
but  his  history  of  the  origin  of  '  The  Messiah,'  a 
priori,  seems  to  me  like  all  history  (which  is  so 
called.)  The  history  of  a  work  of  art  (and  every 
work  of  ai't  has  its  distinct  history)  is  not  to  be 
counted  upon  the  fingers,  if  nature  itself  recpiires 
thousands  of  years  to  make  such  a  fellow  ;  who 
is  then,  moreover,  made  only  by  accident.  Ne- 
cessity itself  cannot  exist  except  by  chance. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me,  that  the  foregoing 
hypothesis  of  the  accidental  nature  of  Handel's 
"Messiah,"  considered  as  a  whole,  was  broached 
by  me  some  twenty  years  since,  in  a  Review 
which  then  found,  and  still  finds,  abundant  con- 
tradiction. The  criticism  is  in  the  "Berlin  Musi- 
cal Gazette,"  edited  by  Reichardt,  for  1805  or 
1606,  and  is  certainly  in  your  library.  Let 
every  one  consider  this  matter  after  his  own 
fashion  :  for  me,  this  accidental  nature  is  a  neces- 
sary beauty  in  every  work  of  genius. 


*  One  of  Lutlaer's  Cfiorales. 
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French  Encouragement  of  Young  Musicians. 

_  The  annual  prize  for  musical  composition, 
fjiven  by  the  Institute,  was  founded  by  Napoleon. 
The  gainer  becomes  entitled  to  a  pension  of  a 
thousand  crowns  a  year  (£125)  for  five  years, 
with  an  allowance  of  twelve  hundred  francs  (£50) 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  public  performance 
of  his  composition  on  the  day  of  the  distribution 
of  the  prizes.  He  then  goes  to  Italy,  where  he 
must  remain  two  years ;  then  he  must  spend  a 
3'ear  in  Germany;  after  which  he  returns  to 
France,  and  receives  the  last  two  years  of  his 
pension :  and  at  the  expiration  of  these  two  years 
the  Academy  is  bound  by  an  express  regulation 
to  procure  for  him  the  poem  of  an  opera,  and  to 
get  it  performed  either  at  one  of  the  musical 
theatres,  or  one  of  the  best  provincial  theatres. 

To  be  allowed  to  contend  for  the  prize,  the 
candidate  must  be  a  Frenchman,  a  pupil  of  the 
Conservatory,  and  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
He  must  also  go  through  some  preliminary  exer- 
cises, of  a  very  trifling  kind,  to  show  his  compe- 
tency. On  a  certain  day  each  of  the  candidates 
receives  a  copy  of  the  words  of  a  dramatic  cantata, 
which  they  are  to  set  to  music  ;  and  then  they  are 
shut  up  till  the  work  is  finished — three  weeks 
being  allowed  them  for  that  purpose.  The  poem 
is  never  the  work  of  a  distinguished  writer,  the 
author  being  always  some  hackney  scribbler  ;  and 
it  is  accordingly  a  tissue  of  common  places,  wholly 
unfit  to  excite  the  fancy  or  the  fechngs.  Each 
MS.  must  be  legibly  signed  with  the  composer's 
name — a  regulation  which  leads  to  gross  favoritism 
and  injustice.  Then  the  judges,  consisting  of  six 
members  of  the  musical  section  of  the  Institute, 
and  two  members  of  some  other  sections  (as  of 
painting,  or  sculpture,  or  architecture,)  assemble  ; 
and  after  hearing  the  different  pieces  played  over 
upon  the  piano-Jorte,  and  sung  at  sight,  or  nearly 
so,  by  a  singer  engaged  for  that  purpose,  they 
give  their  judgment.  Now,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  music  is  theatrical,  and  written  in 
score  for  a  great  orchestra,  and  that,  consequently, 
its  merits  very  much  depend  upon  its  dramatic 
character  and  orchestral  effects,  what  sort  of 
opinion  oFits  qualities  can  be  formed  by  persons 
who  merely  sit  and  hear  it  scrambled  over  by  a 
singer  and  a  piano-forte  player,  even  supposing 
the  judges  to  be  ever  so  able  and  unbiassed  ?  But 
this  is  not  the  worst.  This  decision,  pronounced 
by  judges,  the  majority  of  whom  are  musicians, 
has  a  chance  at  least  of  being  sound.  But  it  goes 
for  nothing ;  for,  eight  days  afterwards,  all  the 
classes  of  the  Institute  belonging  to  the  fine  arts, 
of  which  the  section  of  music  does  not  form  a 
fifth  part,  assemble,  and,  after  hearing  the  different 
pieces  performed  as  befoi-e,  (that  is,  music  com- 
posed for  an  actor  and  an  orchestra,  performed 
by  a  singer  standing  at  the  piano-forte)  give  a 
definitive  judgment,  frequently  reversing,  without 
appeal,  a  decision  much  more  likely  to  be  correct 
than  their  own. 

The  happy  victor  then  sets  out  for  Italy.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  there  he  may  do  what  he  pleases, 
provided  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  send 
home  a  piece  of  sacred  music,  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  second,  an  act  of  an  Italian  opera.  If  he  do 
this,  he  may  either  stay  at  Rome,  or  vagabondize 
through  the  Roman  States.  He  generally  chooses 
the  alternative  of  an  idle  and  wandering  life ;  he 
knows  that  he  has  nothing  to  learn  in  a  country 
where  music  Is  sunk  in  the  lowest  degradation ; 
and  his  only  object  is  to  kill  time  as  well  as  he 
can.  As  to  the  compositions  required  of  him,  he 
may  have  written  them  before  leaving  Paris. 
From  his  subsequent  twelve  months'  stay-in  Ger- 
many, if  he  be  industrious,  he  may  learn  some- 
thing;  but  his  previous  Italian  habits  are  not 
much  In  his  favor.  At  last  he  comes  back  to 
Paris  a  finished  musician,  to  set  about  the  compo- 
sition of  the  opera  which  the  Academy  Is  bound 
to  get  brought  out  for  him.  But  this  condition 
never  has  in  one  instance  been  fulfilled.  He  is 
now  left  to  shift  for  himself;  and  our  young  com- 
posers will  find,  if  they  inform  themselves  on  the 
subject,  that  the  facilities  for  the  production  of  an 
artist  unknown  to  fame,  are  by  no  means  greater 
in  Paris  than  in  London.  Such  are  the  benefits 
of  the  famous  concours  to  the  gainers  of  the  prize. 


To  those  who  fail,  -(and  they  are  often  not  of 
less  or  greater  merit  than  those  who  succeed)  the 
consequences,  are  Injurious.  From  the  absurd 
regulation  that  the  MSS.  must  be  signed,  their 
names  get  abroad,  and  they  undergo  the  stigma  of 
a  failure.  In  short,  so  completely  are  the  benefits 
of  Napoleon's  well-intended  and  hbei'al  endow- 
ment neutralized  by  the  absurdities  of  its  admin- 
istration, that  it  is  scouted  by  the  more  enlightened 
of  the  French  musicians;  and,  unless  entirely 
reformed,  even  the  temptation  of  a  five  years' 
pension  wlU  not  continue  to  induce  young  men  of 
talent  to  avail  themselves  of  it. — London  Chroni- 
cle, 1836. 


THE  LAST  POET. 

[Translated  from  Anastasius  Griin.] 

BY  N.  L.  FROTHINGHAM,  D.  D. 

When  will  you  bards  be  weary 
Of  rhyming  on  ?    How  long 

Ere  it  is  sung  and  ended, 
The  old  eternal  song  ? 

Is  it  not  long  since  empty — 

The  horn  of  full  supply ; 
And  all  the  posies  gathered, 

And  all  the  fouutams  dry? 

So  long  as  the  sun's  chariot 
Yet  keeps  ils  azure  track. 

And  but  one  human  visage 
Gives  answering  glances  back ; 

As  long  as  skies  shall  nourish 

The  thunderbolt  and  gale. 
And,  frightened  at  their  fury. 

One  throbbing  heart  shall  quail ; 

As  long  as  after  tempest 

Shall  spring  one  showery  bow. 

One  breast  with  peaceful  promise 
Of  reconcilement  glow; 

As  long  as  night  the  concave 
Sows  with  its  starry  seed ; 

And  but  one  man  those  letters 
Of  golden  writ  can  read ; 

Long  as  a  moonbearn  glimmers. 

Or  bosom  sighs  a  vow. 
Long  as  the  wood-leaves  rustle. 

To  cool  a  weary  brow ; 

As  long  as  roses  blossom, 
And  earth  is  gre^n  in  May ; 

As  long  as  eyes  shall  sparkle 
And  smile  in  pleasure's  ray ; 

As  long  as  cypress  shadows 

The  graves  more  mournful  make, 
Or  one  cheek's  wet  with  weeping, 

Or  one  poor  heart  can  break; 

So  long  on  earth  shall  wander 

The  goddess  Poesy ; 
And  with  her  one  exulting 

Her  votarist  to  be. 

And  singing  on,  triumphing. 
The  old  earth-mansion  through, 

Out  marches  the  last  minstrel, — 
He  is  the  last  man  too. 

The  Lord  holds  the  creation 
Forth  in  his  hand  meanwhile. 

Like  a  fresh  flower  just  opened, 
And  views  it  with  a  smile. 

When  once  this  flower-giant 

Begins  to  show  decay, 
And  earths  and  suns  are  flying 

Like  blossom-dust  away; 

Then  ask — if  of  the  question 

Not  weary  yet — how  long 
Ere  it  is  sung  and  ended. 

The  old  eternal  song ! 


FiORENTiNi,  the  intelligent,  ya'itty  feidlletoniste 
of  the  Constitutionnel,  gives  the  most  e.xaot  state- 
ment of  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  getting 
access  (for  love  or  money)  to  the  concerts  of  the 


Conservatoire  at  Paris,  by  mentioning  the  fact  of 
a  distinguished  foreign  amateur  coming  to  Paris, 
on  purpose  to  assist  at  the  first  of  these  concerts, 
receiving,  in  answer  to  his  demand  for  admission, 
the  consoling  answer  (from  an  influential  member 
of  the  society)  that  his  request  would  certainly 
be  attended  to,  and  that  in  about  twenty-four 
years'  time  he  might  make  sure  of  a  ticket.  The 
fact  is,  all  the  subscription  is  always  full — no  more 
tickets  are  sold  after  that ;  and  the  only  chance 
of  getting. admission  is  by  one  of  the  subscribers 
giving  up  his  ticket. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

"Engedi"  again. 

March  12. 

Mr.  Dwight  : — In  to-day's  paper  your  types 
.make  me  say,  "In  Beethoven's  chorus  there  is  no 
lack  of  order  and  yet  no  tumult."  For  order 
should  be  put  ardor. 

Now  I  have  pen  in  hand,  may  I  give  you  more 
distinctly  my  friend  K's  view  of  that  same  chorus  ? 
He  said,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember :  "  Handel's 
chorus  occasionally  loses  sight  of  the  majesty  it 
adores,  but  Beethoven's  never;  that  is,  it  is  in 
every  part  worthy  of  a  choir  of  angels  in  the 
presence  of  God.  But  there  are  two  other  char- 
acteristics of  Beethoven's  chorus  which  lift  it  far 
above  Handel's.  The  first  is  its  Christianity. 
In  the  Hallelujah  we  may  suppose  Socrates  and 
Plato,  and  even  modern  "  naturalists,"  in  their 
best  hours,  to  join.  But  In  the  close  of  the  "  En- 
gedi" none  can  join  but  those  who  have  felt  the 
reconciling  power  of  the  cross  ;  for  it  is  a  thanks- 
giving In  behalf  of  the  redeemed,  a  thanksgiving 
for  redemption.  The  second  is  its  universality. 
The  Hallelujah  never  carries  you  beyond  that 
particular  choir  of  angels  who  begin  the  song. 
But  in  the  "  Mt.  of  Olives  "  chorus  we  hear  ivorld 
after  loorld  rolling  in  and  joining  in  the  praise  and 
thanks,  keeping,  nevertheless,  with  all  this  infinite 
volume  and  swell,  the  peculiar  Christian  ideas 
that  God,  who  created,  hath  also  redeemed." 

When  I  assure  you  that,  at  the  time  K.  made 
these  remarks  to  me,  neither  he  nor  I  knew  what 
the  original  words  were,  you  may  judge  of  my 
delight  at  receiving  yesterday  from  your  "  Diarist," 
a  letter  containing  these  words ; 

"  The  final  chorus  has  in  the  original :  '  Welten 
singen ' :  '  "Worlds  sing,  worlds  sing,  thanks  and 
honor  to  the  exalted  Son  of  God.'  You  see 
all  worlds  unite  in  this.  Is  not  this  a  mighty 
thought  ?" 

Yes,  it  Is  a  mighty  thought,  and  I  think  the 
above  unbiassed  judgment  of  K.  goes  far  to  show 
that  the  thought  is  in  the  music,  as  well  as  in  the 
words ;  instrumental  music  can  convey  definite 
ideas  independent  of  words;  and  that  the  music 
of  the  "  Mt.  of  Olives  "  is  too  grand  for  the  words 
of  "  Engedi."  Yours,  H.  T. 


The  Mendelssohn  Manuscripts. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  the  brother  of  the 
great   composer,  relative   to  the   contro\-ersy  in 
England,  to  which  wc  alluded  in  our  last. 
To  the  Editor  of  the ,  London. 

Sir, — In  your  jiaper  of  the  6th  December,  I 
read  in  the  ropurt  of  Mr.  Jullien's  concert,  the 
following  rcmaris : — 

"  It  was,  wc  believe,  with  no  small  difficulty, 
that  the  pub-'ishors  obtained  the  score  of  Men- 
delssohn's Symphony  in  A  from  Messrs.  Haupt- 
mann,  Mjschelcs,  Rietz,  and  David;  and,  but 
that  the  copy  was  known  to  exist  In  the  library 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  it  stood  a  fair 
chance  of  being   lost   to  the  world,  like  another 
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and   a   later   orchestral   work,   the   Reformation 
Sijmphoiiy. 

"  The  position  assumed  by  the  above-named 
professors,  is  indeed  quite  inexplicable,  and,  un- 
less it  can  be  defended  by  solid  arguments  (which 
scarcely  appears  possible,)  may  lead  to  remon- 
strances and  inquiries  that  had  far  better  been 
avoided." 

The  author  of  that  report  has  certainly  derived 
his  information  from  sources  none  of  the  purest. 

As  to  the  publication  of  the  symphony  in  A, 
the  four  gentlemen  named  never  entertained  a 
doubt ;  this  was  decided  upon  without  any  regard 
to  the  existence  of  a  copy  bDing  in  possession  of 
the  Philharmonic  society,  and  no  difficulties  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  were  raised.  My  evidence 
is  authentic,  as  I  was  the  party  acting  between 
the  publishers  and  the  four  gentlemen  named. 
As  concerns  the  laying  by  the  Reformation  Sym- 
phony, this  work  of  Felix  Mendelssohn's  early 
j'outh  (the  composition  of  which  occurred  long 
before  that  of  the  symphony  in  A,  and  which 
Felix  Mendelssohn  never  once  performed  any- 
where in  concurrence  loilh  his  oion  judgment,) 
after  conscientious  examination  was  not  consid- 
ered suitable  for  publication.  • 

Do  these  four  gentlemen  deserve  to  be  attacked 
for  thai  reason  with  enmity  and  suspicion  ?  Is  it 
desired  that  they,  who  are  themselves  of  the  best 
artists,  and  best  judges  of  art  in  Germany  ;  they, 
the  faithful  friends  of  Felix  Mendelssohn,  should 
give  up  their  own  judgment  about  this  one  or 
other  of  his  posthumous  works  ?  At  all  events, 
the  family  Mendelssohn  concui'S  entirely  in  their 
proceedings,  and  owes  them  true  gratitude  for 
the  services  they  have  rendered  in  publishing  the 
works  Mendelssohn  left  behind  him ;  and  from 
them  these  gentlemen  have  neither  to  expect  re- 
monstrances nor  incjuiries. 

From  the  general  and  great  influence  your 
paper  e.xercises,  and  from  the  great  love  my 
brother  bore  to  England,  which  he  held  in 
honor  as  his  second  fatherland,  I  hold  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  appear  before  the  English  public  as  the 
grateful  defender  of  the  four  Leipsie  gentlemen  ; 
for  which  purpose  I  beg  of  you  to  aiford  these 
lines  space  in  your  Journal. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  most  obediently, 

Paul  Mendelssohn  Baktholdt. 
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Ornament  and  GrXces  in  Singing. — It  is 
an  extremely  false  taste  to  overload  every  per- 
formance with  a  profusion  of  ornament.  When 
a  piece  has  intrinsic  merit,  or  when  a  singer  has  a 
fine  voice,  ornament,  if  profuse,  has  more  chance 
to  injure  it  than  add  to  its  effect.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  however,  that  ornament,  when  judiciously 
placed,  is  indispensable  to  a  singer,  and  will  re- 
quire great  care  and  practice  in  the  acquisition. 
The  following  passage  from  the  life  of  Rossini,  by 
Count  Stendthall,  strongly  illustrates  the  ideas  of 
this  great  master  upon  the  point. 

On  Rossini's  arrival  at  Milan,  in  1814,  when 
he  was  in  his  twenty-second  year,  to  compose  the 
"  Aureliano  in  Palmira,"  he  became  acquainted 
with  Velluti,  who  was  to  sing  in  his  opera.  Vel- 
luti,  then  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  and  talents, 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time,  had 
no  small  share  of  vanity,  and  was  fond  of  dis- 
playing the  powers  of  voice  with  which  nature 
had  gifted  him.  Before  Rossini  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  this  great  singer,  he  had  written 
a  cavatina  for  the  character  he  was  to  perform. 
At  the  first  rehearsal,  Velluti  began  to  sing,  and 
Rossini  was  struck  with  admiration.  At  the  se- 
cond rehearsal  Velluti  bfcgan  to  show  his  powers 
of  gracing;  Rossini  found  the  effect  produced 
was  just  and  admirable,  a-od  highly  applauded 
the  performance.  At  the  tKjrd,  the  simplicity  of 
the  cantilena  was  entirely  lost  amidst  the  profu- 
sion of  ornaments.  At  last  the  great  day  of  the 
performance  arrived.  The  camlina,  and  the 
whole  character  sustained  by  Vslluti,  was  re- 
ceived with  rapture ;  but  Rossini  scarcely  know 
what  Velluti  was  singing — it  was  no  longer  the 
music  he  had  composed ;  yet  still  the  song  of 
Velluti  was  full  of  beauties,  and  succeeded  with 
the  public  to  admiration.  The  pride  of  the 
young  composer  was  not  a  little  wounded.  This 
opera  fell,  and  it  was  the  soprano  abne  who  had 


any  success.  The  ardent  mind  of  Rossini  at  once 
perceived  all  the  advantages  that  might  be  taken 
of  such  an  event.  Not  a  single  suggestion  was 
lost  upon  him.  "  It  was  by  a  lucky  chance,"  we 
may  suppose  him  to  have  said  to  himself,  "  that 
Velluti  discovered  he  had  a  taste  of  his  own ;  but 
who  will  say  that  in  the  next  theatre  for  which  I 
compose,  I  may  not  find  some  other  singer,  who, 
with  as  great  a  flexibility  of  voice  and  an  equal 
rage  for  ornament,  may  so  spoil  my  music,  as  not 
only  to  render  it  contemptible  to  myself,  but  tire- 
some to  the  public  ?  The  danger  to  which  my 
poor  music  is  exposed  is  still  more  imminent, 
when  I  reflect  upon  the  great  number  of  diff'erent 
schools  for  song  that  exist  in  Italy.  The  theatres 
are  filled  with  performers  who  have  learned 
music  from  some  poor  provincial  professor.  This 
mode  of  singing  violin  concertos  and  variations 
without  end,  tends  to  destroy  not  only  the  talent 
of  the  singer,  but  also  to  vitiate  the  taste  of  the 
public.  Every  singer  will  make  a  point  of  imi- 
tating Velluti,  without  calculating  upon  the  rela- 
tive compass  of  his  voice.  We  shall  see  no  more 
simple  cantilenas.  They  would  appear  cold  and 
tasteless.  Every  thing  is  about  to  undergo  a 
change,  even  to  the  nature  of  the  voice.  Once 
accustomed  to  embellish,  to  overload  the  cantilena 
with  high-wrought  ornaments,  and  so  stifle  the 
works  of  the  composer,  they  will  soon  discover 
that  they  have  lost  the  habit  of  sustaining  the 
voice  and  expanding  the  tones,  and  consequently 
the  power  of  executing  largo  movements.  I 
must  therefore  lose  no  time  in  changing  the  sys- 
tem I  have  followed  hitherto.  I  am  not  myself 
ignorant  of  singing;  all  the  world  allows  me  a 
talent  in  this  way.  My  embellishments  shall  be 
in  good  taste  ;  for  I  shall  at  once  be  able  to  dis- 
cover where  my  singers  are  strong  and  where  de- 
fective, arid  I  will  write  nothing  for  them  but 
what  they  can  execute.  My  mind  is  made  up. 
I  will  not  leave  them  room  for  a  single  appoggia- 
tura.  These  ornaments,  this  method  of  charming 
the  ear,  shall  form  an  integral  part  of  my  song, 
and  shall  be  all  written  down  in  my  score." 

Such  ought  to  be  the  practice  of  all  compos- 
ers ;  and  no  young  singer  ought  ever  to  attempt 
a  grace  that  is  not  set  down  for  him,  or  which  is 
not  pointed  out  for  him  by  a  judicious  master. 
The  violation  of  this  rule  may  procure  a  momen- 
tary applause  from  a  mixed  audience  ;  but  it  will 
never  ensure  a  lasting  reputation,  nor  lead  to 
establish  first-rate  excellence  in  simple  execution. 
—  The  Art  of  Improving  the  Voice  and  Ear. 


At  Weimar  used  to  be  one  side  of  the  theatre 
called  the  "  noble  side."  No  one  but  a  nobleman 
or  officer  (the  rank  of  officer  being  equal  to 
noble  birth)  was  allowed  to  take  his  seat  there. 
All  "  Burgers,"  however  rich  or  aspiring,  were 
studiously  and  forcibly  kept  away  from  this 
"  sanctuvi  sanctorum "  of  silly  pride  of  caste. 
Since  the  revolution,  however,  the  law  has  been 
abolished,  but  not  the  awe  with  which  the  untitled 
regard  that  side,  whither  they  do  not  venture, 
notwithstanding  the  permission  now,  fearing  the 
sneers  and  those  thousand  indescribable  slights 
which  unreasonable  prejudice  would  treat  them 
with. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   Ho,  XX. 

New  Yokic,  March  10.  Frewndinn  asks  (speaking  of 
Zeunei-'s  Psalm  tunes):  where  riiei  he  get  all  those  odd, 
strange,  unpronounceable  names ?  Easily  ans^vered,  lithe 
Freundinn;  glance  over  any  Musical  Biography  and  you 
will  see  that  most  of  them  are  names  of  composers  of 
greater  or  less  distinction. 

But,  is  there  any  reason  why  particular  names  should 
be  given  to  particular  tunes — in  other  words,  did  Zeuner 
intend  tliat  tliey  should  in  some  degree  characterize  the 
music  of  those  whose  names  he  has  adopted? 

I  cannot  affirm  this,  but  have  long  thought  that  it  must 
betrueof  many.  Turn  to  the 'ifuiy.'  Look  at '  llarpurg,' 
a  unique  specimen  of  magnificent  harmony,  called  by 
the  name  of  one  of  the  greatest  writers  on  the  theory  of 
harmony  of  the  last  century;  'Kreutzer'  for  male  voices, 
is  named  from  Conradin  Kreutzer,  well  known  as  one  of 


the  finest  writers  for  male  voices  that  has  lived;  in  the 
tune  '  Beethoven,'  no  one  at  all  familiar  witli  the  great 
master,  con  fail  of  seeing  how  much  Zeuner  has  here 
caught  of  the  trusting,  loving,  devotional  spirit,  which  is 
so  characteristio  of  Beethoven's  adagios.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  truly  devotional  tunes  which  used  to 
be  sung  thirty  years  since,  are  arrangements  from  his 
instrumental  works. 

Frescobaldi  was  organist  at  St.  Peters  in  Rome  two 
centuries  since.  He  wrote  much  for  the  organ,  was  the 
first  Italian  to  play  in  the  fugued  style— and,  by  the  way, 
Baini  relates  that  the  first  time  he  played  in  the  Vatican 
Church  he  had  20,000  listeners !  A  great  audience  or— a 
great  story.  The  tune  named  from  him  is  certainly 
appropriate  enough.  The  tune  "  Weber  "  again  is  to  the 
point.  Doubtless  if  we  were  as  familiar  with  Gei-man 
music  as  Zeuner,  we  might  find  many  most  appropriately 
named  of  which  we  cannot  now  judge. 

"  T.  H."  should  try  his  friend  K.  on  some  of  the 
"Harp"  tunes,  in  some  of  which  the  correspondence 
between  the  expression  of  words  and  music  is  truly  ex 
traordiuary. 

March  13,  "  T.  H."  in  DwirjU's  Jba>7iaZ  to-day  makes 
a  right  shrewd  guess  as  to  the  choruses  of  the  soldiers  in 
Beethoven's  "  Iilount  of  Olives."  It  seems  to  argue 
curiously  in  favor  of  bis  theory  of  the  expression  of 
music.  The  original  words  to  the  first  of  these  choruses 
are: 


Wir  haben  ihn  geselin, 
Nacb  diesem  Berge  gehen, 
Entrtiehen  kann  «r  nicht, 
Sein  wartet  das  Gericht. 


We  have  him  seen. 

To  this  mountain  going, 

Escape  can  he  not. 

Him  waiteth  Che  Judgment. 


Then  follows  the  solo,  (Jesus) : 
"  They  -who  have  come  out  to  talve  me  now  draw  near,"  &c. 

The  march  is  again  heard  pianissimo,  for  six  bars;  a 

sudden  change  to  allegro  molto,  in  the  key  of  D,  breaks 

in,  the  first  bar  piano,  the  second  forte,  and  in  the  third 

foriisslmo ;  the  soldier  chorus  bursts  forth: 

Ilere  is  he,  the  outlawed. 
Who  himself  among  the  peo- 
ple boldly 
The  Jewish  king  called  J 
Sieze  and  bind  him. 


Hier  isfc  er,  der  Verbannter, 
Der  sich  im  Volke  kiihn 

Der  Juden  Konig  nannte  ; 
Ergreift  und  biudet  ihn. 

The  chorus  of  disciples  follows  : 


Was  soil  der  L'Irm  bedeuten  ? 
Es  its  urn  uns  geschehn  1 
Umvingt  von   rauhen   Krieg- 

ern, 
Wie  wird  es  unsergehn? 

Soldiers  agam : 


What  does  this  tumult  mean  ? 
It  is  all  over  with  us ! 
Surrounded  by  rude  warriors. 

How  will  it  to  us  result? 


"  Here  is  he,"  &c., 

and  the  chorus  closes  with  both  soldiers  and  disciples. 

The  former  contiime  the  same  words,  while  the  disciples 

call  for  pity: 

Erbarmen  ach,  erbarmeu  1  es  I  Pity,  oh  pity,  it  is  all  over 
isc  um  uAs  geschehn  1  ]       with  us  I 

Nest  is  the  trio  between  Peter,  Jesus  and  a  Seraph,  of 
which  Peter's  attack  upon  the  servant  of  the  High  Priest 
forms  the  subject. 

The  passion  of  the  piece  is  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  in  the  following  number.     The  soldiers  begin: 


Auf !  ergreifet  den  Terrather, 
AVeilet  hier  uuu  langer  nicht, 
Fort  jetzt  mit  dcm  Misseth.i- 

ter, 
Schlept  ihn  schleunig  vor  Ger- 
icht. 


Up  I  sieze  the  tr.aitor. 
Delay  here  now  no  longer, 
Forth  now  with  the  malefac- 
tor, 
Drag  him  at  once  before  the 
Judgment  seat. 


About  the  19th  bar  the  disciples  are  heard: 


Ach,  wirwerdea  seinetwegen, 
Auch  gehapst,  verf()lget  seyn, 
Blan  wird  uns  in  IJUude  legeu. 
Martern  und  dem  Tode  legen. 


Alas,  we  shall  on  his  account. 
Also  hated,  persecuted  be. 
They  will  us  also  in  bonds  lay, 
Martyr  us  and  to  deatlr  devote. 


Finally  Jesus  is  heard  in  a  tenor  solo ; 


Meine  Qual  ist  bald  versch- 

wuoden, 
Der  Erlosung  werk  vollbracht, 
Bald  isc  g.luzlich  Uberwun- 

deu, 
Dnd  hesiegt  der  llblle  Macht. 


My  pangs  will  soon  be  ended, 

Redemption's  work  perfected, 
Soon  will  be  completely  over- 
come 
And  conquered    HeU's  pow- 
er. 

This  number  of  the  oratorio  closes  with  this  solo 
accompanied  by  both  the  choruses,  the  last  chord  being  in 
E  flat.  A  splendid  change  is  made  in  a  very  simple 
manner.     The  soldiers  repeat, 


Efii 


Fort  I     fort ! 
Away  I  away 

"  Bald  ist  giinzlich. 


and  the  tenor  is  heard  repeating 
once  more  the  hast  two  lines  in 
the  key  of  F, 

&c. 
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and  leading  into  the  Maestoso  instrumental  passage  intro- 
ductory to  a  chorus  of  angels : 

■Welten   singen  Dank   und  j  Worlds  sing  tlia^j^s   andtion- 

Ehre,    ■  -      I      or, 

Dem  erliabenen  Gottes  Sohn,  |  To  the  exalted  Son  of  God. 

And  here  breaks  in,  allegro,  what  has  long  seemed  to  me 

almost  the  sublhnest  choras  ever  written — a  chorus  in 

"which  a  young  man  of  thirty  rivals  the  majesty   and 

power  of  Handel  in  the  days  of  his  loftiest  inspiration. 

The  words  of  this  chorus  begin : 

Preiset  ihn  ihr  Engelchore,      I  Praise  liim,  ye  Angel  choirs, 
Lautim  heilgen  Jubelton.       |   Loud  in  holy  jubilant  tones. 

Those  who  can  refer  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  choruses,  will  see  that  the  English 
translation  there  does  not  do  exact  justice  to  the  original, 
of  which  I  hope  this  literal  translation,  in  parallel  columns, 
will  give  some  idea. 

March  13.  "  Friends,  do  you  realize  that  within  the 
last  three  weeks  we  have  had  five  of  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phonies in  Boston?" 

We  (here  in  the  Metropolis)  do  realize  it !  So  says  my 
friend  "Jo." 

And  "  Jo  "  really  thinks  that  the  provincials  are  to  be 
envied !  Why,  sir,  we  have  Donizetti,  and  Bellini,  and 
Eossini,  night  after  night,  and  have  had  two  Symphonies 
of  Beethoven  and  one  by  Schubert  within  the  last  three 
months,  and  six  Eisfeld's  Soirees,  here  in  the  great  centre 
of  Art— here  in  the  Metropolis— and  "  Jo  "  is  not  satisfied ! 
He  actually  wishes  to  hear  now  and  then  the  "  old  fogy  " 
performances  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society !  Wishes 
to  hear  Anna  Stone  sing  in '  Judas  Maccabceus,'  and  in  the 
'  Mount  of  Olives,'  and  would  rather  hear  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  than  Mariacli  Rohan  t  Was  there  ever 
such  a  fogy?  Why,  we  have  had  one  extra  Sacred 
Oratorio  and  Alboni  sang  in  it,  and  the  music  was  that 
profoundly  solemn  and  soul-stirring  opera — pshaw,  I 
mean — Church  piece,  "  Stabat  Mater,"  by  Eossini,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  sung;  and,  what  is  more,  it 
was  introduced,  not  by  the  overture  to  "  Masaniello,"  but 
by  the  "  Grand  overture  of  Stabat  Mater,"  by  Merca- 
dante — and  yet  he  was  not  satisfied!  Was  there  ever 
such  a  fellow  ? 

Well,  Symphonies  and  Sonatas,  Capriccios  and  Fanta- 
sias, and  Oratorios  by  learned  German  composers  may 
do  for  provincial  Boston,  but  we — we  New  Yorkers,  have 
got  beyond  that! 

Ahem ! 

There  is  some  talk  of  getting  up  a  Society  here  to  per- 
form Eomberg's  "  Song  of  the  Bell.'' — Mr.  Dwigbt  had 
better  come  on  and  hear  it. — 'T  will  be  a  great  musical 
festival — when  it  comes  off.  It  will  be  the  greatest 
performance  ever  heard  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Such 
a  chorus !  Such  solos !  Such  an  orchestra ! — It  always 
is  so  here.    And  sucli  critics ! ! ! 


Jfiiu   %ti%. 


Massachusetts  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

FIFTH    ARTICLE. 

•  J.  Ames  has  long  been  favorably  known  in  Bos- 
ton as  one  of  our  most  successful  artists ;  as  one 
who  has  cherished  broad  and  elevated  notions  of 
Art,  and  practiced  with  much  simplicity  of  man- 
ner and  effect.  He  has  always  been  true  to  his 
feelings  and  inspiration.  He  may  perhaps  he  re- 
proached with  following  too  closely  Allston's  pe- 
culiar ideas, — his  peculiar  choice  of  tones  and 
colors.  But  this  seemsto  be  so  in  consonance  with 
his  own  impressions  and  sentiments,  and  there  is 
so  much  that  is  broad  and  beautiful  in  this  manner 
he  uses  so  unconsciously,  that  we  pardon  him  al- 
most involuntarily. 

The  "  Innocenza,"  No.  37,  is  a  sweetly  colored 
head,  tender,  delicate  and  clear.  It  lacks  some- 
thing in  e.xpression,  but  its  naivete  is  in  keeping 
with  its  name.  No.  43  is  called  "  Twilight  mus- 
ings." This  strikes  one  palpably  as  a  reminiscence 
of  Allston's  "Lorenzo  and  Jessica,"  And  indeed 
it  possesses  many  fine  qualities.  The  face  is  very 
sweet  in  color  and  e.xpression;  the  whole  subject 
is  treated  with  poetic  effect. 


Chester  H.irding,  the  well  known  and  worthy 
president  of  the  .\cademy,  is  not  really  well  rep- 
resented in  the  exhibition.  His  portrait  of  Allston 
is  the  only  thing  that  gives  a  fair  idea  of  his  pow- 
ers. It  is  picturesque  in  its  general  appearance 
and  freely  executed.  The  picture  of  Webster 
cannot  with  conscience  be  commended,  for  neither 
character,  expression  nor  color  are  worthy  of  Hard- 
ing's great  reputation. 

F.  Alexander  exhibits  four  heads  in  colored 
crayons,  all  of  them  possessing  more  or  less  of 
that  vigor  and  spirited  touch  which  distinguish  the 
works  of  this  artist.  He  has  devoted  several 
years  almost  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  crayons, 
and  has  produced  most  astonishing  results,  appa- 
rently with  little  labor  judiciously  disposed.  He  is 
acknowledged  as  an  artist  of  great  power  and-truth. 
S.  L.  Gekey,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  exhibits  but 
one  picture,  but  this  is  of  a  very  agreeable  char- 
acter. It  is  a  view  from  Bartlett,  N.  H.,  and 
shows  the  far  stretching  fields  and  meadows  of 
North  Conway,  in  a  manner  to  combine  its  fertile 
richness  and  graceful  character  with  the  pictur- 
esque outlines  of  its  beautiful  mountain  and  ledges. 
This  charming  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Saco 
is  unrivalled  in  loveliness,  and  Gerry  has  given  us 
many  of  its  fine  points  in  his  usual  facile  manner. 
J.  Pope  has  brought  back  from  abroad  a  freer 
and  more  artistic  manner  than  he  formerly  pos- 
sessed. His  drawing  too  is  visibly  improved.  His 
effects  and  contrasts  are  more  forcible.  In  fact  he 
has  become  tinctured  and  leavened  with  the  school 
of  Couture.  The  "  Page  and  Hawk"  is  after  him, 
and  is  a  delicate,  well  colored  copy.  The  head  of  a 
Lady,  recently  added  to  the  exhibition,  is  very 
agreeably  colored  and  is  painted  in  a  most  effective 
manner. 

A.  Ordway  has  a  portrait  in  colored  crayons 
which  gains  him  much  credit,  placing  him  with 
the  very  best  of  our  artists  in  this  department.  He 
has  added  also  this  week  the  portrait  of  a  boy  in 
oil  colors.     It  is  a  very  pleasant  picture. 

S.  W.  Cheney  has  graced  the  exhibition  with 
one  of  his  inimitable  black  crayon  heads. 

There  is  something  so  refined,  spiritual  and 
sweet  about  the  works  of  this  delightful  artist  that 
it  has  long  become  fashionable  to  admire  them,  so 
that  I  make  but  a  feeble  re-echo  when  I  say  that 
this  head  of  a  child  is  all  that  is  lovely  in  its  child- 
ish simplicity  and  beauty,  possessing  as  it  does  all 
the  rare  characteristics  of  the  best  efforts  of  this 
gifted  artist. 

W.  WiLLARD  sends  us  his  well  known  portrait  of 
Jenny  Lind,  and  the  head  of  a  Lady,  which  has 
some  excellent  qualities  of  tone  and  color. 

H.  WiLLARD  has  also  two  or  three  pleasant  por- 
traits.— C.  Martin  has  two  charming  crayoa  heads 
of  children. — Hanley,  Kimberlt,  and  Haetwell 
are  all  well  represented  in  this  department  of  the 
exhibition.  There  are  numerous  other  works  of 
merit  in  the  exhibition  which  we  have  no  time 
or  space   to  eulogize.  c. 

4 — ^—*-^ 

God  hade  the  Sun  "with  golden  step  sublime 

Advance ! 
He  Tvhispered  in  the  listening  ear  of  Time, 

Advance ! 
He  bade  the  guiding  Spirit  of  the  Stars, 
With  lightning  speed,  in  silver  shining  cars, 
Along  the  bright  floor  of  his  azure  hall 

Advance ! 
Sim,  Stars,  and  Time,  obey  the  voice,  and  all 

Advance  I 
The  river  at  its  bubbling  fountain  cries. 

Advance ! 
The  clouds  proclaim,  like  heralds  through  the  sides. 

Advance  I 
Throughout  the  world  the  mighty  Master's  laws 
Allow  not  one  brief  moment's  idle  pause. 
The  earth  is  full  of  life  j  the  swelling  seeds 

A Ivance ! 
And  summer  hours,  like  flowery  harnessed  steeds, 
Advance ! 


DinigijfB  'Jnitrtial  nf  Blimir. 
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Eacores  in  Concerts. 

We  have  scarcely  enjoyed  a  concert  in  the 
Music  Hall  this  winter,  that  we  have  not  vowed 
internally  to  write  an  article,  which  we  have  as 
often  failed,  from  forgetfulness  or  want  of  time,  to 
do.  The  right  of  the  encore  is  one  which  the 
sovereign  public,  in  the  uncontainableness  of  its 
enthusiasm,  is  continually  abusing.  The  cry  of 
encore,  in  its  strict  meaning,  to  which  in  practice 
it  seems  not  half  of  the  time  confined,  is  simply 
Agaii) !  And  it  is  both  natural  and  reasonable 
that  an  audience  should  ask  sometimes  for  a  repe- 
tition of  a  piece  of  music,  which  either  in  itself 
or  in  the  performance,  has  caused  peculiar  and 
unanimous  satisfaction.  But  it  is  a  privilege  most 
easily  abused ;  it  soon  ceases  to  be  a  distinction 
and  becomes  a  bore.  To  keep  its  exercise  within 
due  limils,  there  are  several  things  to  be  consid- 
ered :  as, 

1.  The  unity  of  the  concert,  regarded  as  an 
artistic  whole. 

2.  The  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  audience. 

3.  Justice  to  the  performers.  '    . 

4.  Justice  to  the  music  and  the  composer  and 
our  own  musical  culture  in  regard  to  them. 

All  these,  and  perhaps  more,  properly  take 
precedence  of  our  own  momentary  pleasure, 
which  would  prolong  Itself  by  an  encore. 

1 .  On  the  first  point,  consider  that  the  programme 
of  a  good  concert  is  itself  a  work  of  art,  wisely 
made  up  and  proportioned  as  to  length,  quantity, 
quality,  variety,  and  with  a  skilful  study  of  con- 
trasts. If  it  be  a  programme  of  the  solid,  classical 
kind,  substantially  made  up  of  symphony  and 
overtures,  or  of  quartets  and  sonatas,  and  if  a 
vocal  piece  or  two,  or  an  instrumental  solo  of  a 
long  string  of  variations,  is  introduced  by  way  of 
foil  and  contrast,  the  hearer  blindly  defeats  his  own 
intention  by  vociferously  encoring  one  or  more 
of  these  latter,  as  he  ■siill  find  to  his  cost  before  the 
programme  is  finished ;  for  he  has  added  so  much 
to  its  total  length,  indulging  too  long  in  that  listless 
listless  alternation,  till  the  whole  grows  heavy. 
And  it  seems  to  be  the  fatality  that  it  is  almost 
always  the  lighter  and  secondary  matters,  the  solos 
— for  the  poor  reason  that  these  are  personal, — that 
get  the  encores.  The  demanding  of  a  repetition 
of  a  movement  in  a  symphony  or  quartet,  some- 
times, for  instance,  an  andante  of  Beethoven, 
shows  better  taste  ;  but  even  this  is  dangerous  and 
should  be  kept  exceptional,  for  it  alters  the  pro- 
portions of  the  work  and  of  the  concert.  Justice" 
to  the  idea  and  plan  of  the  concert,  then,  should 
teach  us  to  be  sparing  of  our  interference  to  dis- 
turb its  fair  proportions.  If  artists,  rather  say 
virtuosos,  have  been  so  much  spoiled  by  these  un- 
stinted encores,  that  they  actually  allow  for  them 
in  their  programmes,  as  items  understood,  the 
more  the  better, — why  this  is  all  the  stronger 
illustration  of  the  evil  we  are  pointing  out. 

2.  Justice  to  our  fellow  auditors  is  equally  impor- 
tant, even  justice  to  the  minority, — certainly  to 
the  more  quiet,  undemonstrative,  but  not  for  that 
less  truly  music-loving  majority.  It  is  not  the 
best  music-lovers,  who  most  readily  express  their 
pleasure  by  the  clapping  of  hands.  Such  noisy 
demonstrations  too  come  in  unnaturally  after  the 
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best  kind  of  music.  When  we  are  most  deeply 
moved  and  interested  by  works  which  speak  to 
the  intellect  and  to  the  soul,  we  are  inclined  to 
the  most  silent  form  of  approbation.  At  least 
such  is  the  case  with "  persons  of  that  quiet,  medi- 
tative and  harmonious  temperament,  which  is 
most  likely  to  be  found  en  rapporl  with  music  of 
the  most  classical  and  intellectual  character.  Now 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  where  the  mass 
of  an  audience  are  of  this  class,  and  the  piece  of 
Beethoven  or  Mendelssohn  has  passed  off  deeply 
and  quietly  enjoyed,  but  not  vociferously  ap- 
plauded, a  few  of  the  younger  and  more  thought- 
less, by  sheer  force  of  hands  and  feet  and  lungs 
have  raised  one  of  those  thundering  encores  after 
the  most  hacknied  overture,  or  operatic  cavatina, 
or  fantasia  upon  "  Hail  Columbia,"  which  there  is 
no  resisting.  The  hacknied  and  the  trifling  are 
crammed  down  our  throats  by  this  means ;  since 
the  silent,  music-loving  many  are  no  match  for 
the  others  in  the  way  of  noise.  The  worst  of  all 
this  is,  too,  that  it  depraves  the  artist,  if  he  be  not 
a  person  of  high  and  unflinching  artist  aim  and 
force  of  character.  The  virtuoso  of  the  voice  or 
violin,  even  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  thinks 
that  the  polka  is  far  more  appreciated  and  desired 
by  the  audience  than  the  symphony  of  Mozart 
or  the  overture  of  Cherubini,  because  it  is  far 
more  loudly  applauded  and  redemanded  by  the 
imperative  and  forward  likers  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
So  he  adapts  his  programme,  as  he  fancies,  to  the 
general  will ;  for  he  must  manage  at  some  rate  to 
be  popular  ;  he  gives  no  credit  for  the  silent  sym- 
pathy for  his  nobler  efforts,  which  if  truly  counted 
should  outweigh  the  noisy  demonstrations  of  the 
others,  and  he  commences  catering  systematically 
to  what  he  falsely  takes  to  be  the  public  taste. 

3.  Justice  to  the  performer.  The  encore  fre- 
quently becomes  a  nuisance,  where  it  signifies  not 
approbation  or  delight,  so  much  as  a  gluttonous 
and  unreasonable  demand  for  moi'e.  If  the  audi- 
ence in  this  case  were  a  musically  half-starved 
Oliver  Twist,  it  would  be  well ;  but  it  is  commonly 
in  a  state  of  positive  plethora,  that  this  greedy, 
avaricious  appetite  of  a  portion  of  an  audience 
insists  upon  the  singer  or  pianist  coming  back,  to 
follow  up  the  long  and  arduous  solo,  by  an  extra 
set  of  rigmarole,  ear-tickling  variations,  ten  to 
one  on  the  most  hacknied  national  or  negro  melody. 
It  seems  as  if  some  people  were  possessed  at  con- 
certs with  a  jealous  eagerness  to  get  out  of  an 
artist  their  full  money's  worth.  And  so  cheap  as 
our  concerts  are  !  Think  what  amount  and  qual- 
ity and  variety  of  music  is  open  to  the  thousands 
at  an  Afternoon  Rehearsal  in  the  Music  Hall,  at 
a  price  that  would  be  moderate  for  the  mere 
privilege  of  sitting  for  a  social  hour  in  so  agreea- 
ble a  place !  Jaell,  though  he  play  twice,  seldom 
escapes  two  of  these  greedy  encores  ;  because  he 
has  played  once,  they  hold  him  bound  to  play 
again,  and  make  the  most  of  his  good  nature, 
seeing  that  they  have  got  him  there.  Dear  little 
Camille  Ueso  is  invariably  a  victim.  The 
physical  strength  or  weakness  of  the  child  are  not 
considered, — stiU  less  the  possibility  that  the  young 
brain,  after  long  concentration  as  intense  and 
earnest  as  is  required  by  the  grave  studies  of 
mature  manhood,  or  the  young  heart's  over-stimu- 
lated capacity  of  impulse  and  emotion,  can  become 
fatigued.  Beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  also  a  sad  sight 
to  see  the  little  girl  so  overtasked  and  victimized, 
a  gentle  gladiator,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  thought- 
less, self-indulgent  multitude,  who  seem  to  know 


as  little  what  is  good  for  themselves,  as  they  do 
what  is  just  and  kind  for  her. 

4.  What  should  be  the  most,  but  with  the  ma- 
jority of  concert-goers  is  the  least,  regarded  in  the 
exercise  of  the  encore,  is  justice  to  the  Art  and 
the  composer,  and  our  own  culture  in  regard  to 
them.  We  have  the  most  familiar,  even  hacknied 
piece  repeated,  when  we  let  the  noblest  and  (to 
us)  the  newest  pass  half-heai'd  and  not  half  com- 
prehended. We  make  a  personal  matter  of  an 
encore,  redemanding  the  singer  to  do  over  again 
a  bi-illiant  feat  and  receive  new  plaudits,  when  we 
hear  once  through  with  barely  a  patient  civility 
some  one  of  the  master-works,  to  which  Music 
owes  all  its  dignity  as  Art.  If  Beethoven  or 
Mozart  be  in  the  concert,  in  one  of  their  most 
living  and  eternal  products,  is  there  less  due  to 
these,  bodily  absent,  than  to  Signor  Whiskeroso 
Urlo,  the  tenore,  or  Signorina  Screecherina,  the 
prima  donna  assoluta,  who  have  been  so  emphat- 
ically on  hai^d  with  their  bravura  runs  and  shakes, 
in  some  thread-bare  and  long-suffering  cavatina  ? 
Is  it  not  wise  sometimes  to  try  to  find  the  best  in 
that  which  time  and  the  judgment  of  all  qualified 
to  judge  have  shown  to  be  the  best  ?  Surely  no 
less  is  due  to  Art  and  to  our  own  culture.  This 
principle,  if  practised  upon,  would  sometimes  lead 
us  to  encore  the  piece,  that  was  not  the  most  per- 
fectly performed,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  might 
be  done  a  second  time  and  done  better ;  that  the 
performer  might  do  better  justice  to  himself  and  to 
the  composer,  and  that  the  piece  itself  (new  to  us 
and  poorly  comprehended,  while  we  have  abun- 
dant outward  evidence  that  it  is  good  and  worth 
our  pains  to  understand  it)  might  be  found  better 
and  clearer  on  a  second  hearing.  We  alluded  to 
a  case  the  other  day.  Miss  Lehmann  sang  a 
scena  from  Fidelio,  the  only  opera  that  divides 
the  world's  opinion  with  Mozart's  Don  Juan.  '  It 
was  wholly  new  to  a  Boston  audience  ;  the  music 
was  strange  and  had  too  much  in  it  to  allow  it  to 
pass  lightly  and  triumphantly  off  upon  a  single 
trial.  The  singer  too  was  less  effective,  less  her- 
self in  it,  (perchance  some  momentary  embarrass- 
ment) than  she  is  usually.  Here  were  two  of 
the  best  of  reasons  for  an  encore,  (but  was  not 
demanded,)  namely,  the  strong  probability  that 
the  singer  would  render  it  much  more  effectively, 
and  that  the  audience  would  "  get  the  hang  "  of 
the  music  better,  in  a  second  trial.  Would  not 
the  time  spent  on  a  repetition  of  the  Fidelia  air, 
that  was  accorded  to  a  repetition  of  the  "  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,"  have  been  a  far  better  economy 
of  our  musical  oppertunities  ? 

These  are  mere  hints.  It  is  easier,  we  know, 
to  point  out  abuses,  than  to  regulate  by  set  rules 
a  matter  necessarily  so  indefinite  and  complex  in 
its  manifestations  as  the  instinct  (for  it  must  be 
after  all  a  thing  of  instinct,  perfectly  spontaneous) 
which  dictates  the  encore  in  musical  performances. 
It  certainly  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  do  some 
good,  to  tlunlc  a  little  of  these  things. 


"Musiea  Grandoeva  Eediviva." 

We  notice  in  New  Haven  papers  quite  a  call 
for  a  saci'ed  concert  in  that  city,  for  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  to  be  ,  composed  of  "  music  of  the  by- 
gone days."  One  communication,  which  is  signed 
"  Every  Body,"  says : 

"  The  elderly  portion  of  the  community  need 
only  to  know  that  the  programme  was  made  up 
of  such  tunes  as    China,  Bridgewater,  Stafford, 


New  Durham,  Sherburne,  New  Jerusalem,  and 
others  of  a  kindred  spirit  to  insure  a  full  attend- 
ance on  their  part ;  and  the  younger  portion 
would  be*actuated  by  a  motive  of  curiosity  to 
learn  the  style  of  sacred  music  in  vogue  in  the 
days  of  their  fathers." 

ATiother  writer  under  the  above  caption  (which 
we  may  translate :  Music  of  the  great  old  time 
revived,)  speaks  of 

"  A  meeting  at  the  house  of  a  respected  citizen, 
which  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  reviving 
pleasant  recollections  of  early  life  by  listening  to 
and  singing  the  music  of  olden  time. 

"  As  an  invited  guest  at  that  pleasing  enter- 
tainment, at  which  the  sacred  songs  of  our  pious 
fathers  were  sung  with  an  unction,  spirit  and  ex- 
pression that  would  have  delighted  those  noble 
men,  and  proved  us  no  degenerate  sons  of  our 
worthy  sires,  I  heartily  respond  to  the  proposal, 
and  believe  that  while  we  are  benefitting  a  noble 
institution,  we  shall  be  giving  a  rich  and  novel 
treat  to  the  rising  generation,  who  have  but  a 
faint  idea  of  either  the  style  or  effect  of  the  pe- 
culiar fugues  of  our  old-fashioned  sires.  And 
although  my  own  tastes  are  modernized  by  prac- 
tice of  another  kind,  I  would  cheerfully  co- 
operate with  others  in  showing  our  children  what 
and  how  our  fathers  sung  in  the  worship  of  the 
"  Eighteenth  Century." 

Tremble  in  your  shoes,  ye  modern  psalm-book 
manufacturers,  whose  name  is  legion ! 


The  Goldschmidt  Rumoks.  —  There  is 
hardly  a  more  humiliating  sign  of  civilized  human 
nature,  than  the  eagerness  with  which  the  news- 
papei-s  (in  this  respect  merely  reflectors  of  the 
public  moods,  and  hence  not  primarily  to  blame,) 
catch  up  and  repeat  every  idle  report  that  places 
a  distinguished  person  in  an  unfavorable  light. 
There  have  been  perpetual  newspaper  hints 
during  the  past  year  about  domestic  differences 
bet%veen  the  great  singer  and  her  husband.  No 
one  knows  that  these  have  even  a  grain  of  truth 
in  them,  and  yet  they  are  triumphantly  repeated 
and  greedily  read.  We  have  had  one  lately 
going  the  rounds,  in  a  still  more  confident  and 
formidable  shape,  and  credited  to  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune.  This  letter  bears 
ijpon  the  face  of  it,  and  in  the  whole  coaise  and 
boastful  style  of  it,  evidence  enough  that  it  could 
not  have  proceeded  from  any  reliable  person. 
Things  are  stated  as  ^^facls  beyond  dispute," 
which  are  in  the  same  breath  said  to  lie  whoUy 
in  the  future,  at  least  a  year  off.  Motives 
are  assigned  for  this  future  "fact,"  which  to 
one  who  i-eflects  on  it  are  positively  ridiculous. 
"  Sontag's  success,"  forsooth  !  What  has  it  been, 
compared  with  Jenny  Lind's  ?  The  motive  is" 
absurd,  and  the  imputation  of  it  vulgar  and  malig- 
nant. The  "fact,"  however,  we  sincerely  hope 
will  prove  a  fact.  And  what  in  the  nature  of 
things  more  probable  ?  Here  is  the  world's 
greatest  artist,  now  in  the  vei'y  fulness  of  her 
powei-s,  endowed  with  all  the  restlessness  of 
genius : — to  cease  entirely  from  the  exercise  of 
those  powers,  to  own  no  mission  of  that  genius  to 
one's  fellow-beings,  is  positively  against  reason 
and  against  nature ;  genius  commits  lingering, 
miserable  suicide,  if  it  do  not  manifest  itself  in 
action,  if  it  do  not  run  its  full  career.  We  live 
in  the  confidence  that  this  great  light  is  not  with- 
drawn finally  from  the  world,  and  that  Jenny 
will  yet  again  be  heard  in  America,  and  far  more 
profoundly  appreciated  even  than  she  was  before. 

But  what  have  these  letter-writers  or  we  to  do 
with  her  domestic  affairs !  What  do  they  know 
about  them  ?     The  letter  in  question  is  written 
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in  a  style  in  which  no  responsible  person,  really' 
allowed  to  know  about  such  things,  -would  ever 
speak.  And  that  this  may  be  the  more  apparent, 
"we  subjoin  the  whole  of  this  precious  document, 
as  we  have  just  found  it  in  the  Picayune.  It 
was  concocted  in  New  York,  and  not  in  Europe, 
and  is  signed  "  Antelope."  Are  antelopes  made 
privy  to  so  much  more  than  friends  are  allowed 
to  know ! 

New  Yokk,  Feb.  18, 1653. 
The  success  of  Mme.  Sontag,  in  concert  and 
opera,  has  induced  Jenny  Lind  to  determine  upon 
again  visiting  the  United  States.  The  unhappiness 
of  her  domestic  relations  may  have  had  some  in- 
fluence upon  her  in  coming  to  this  decision,  but  that 
she  will  again  visit  our  shores,  should  her  life  be 
spared,  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute. 

She  has  already  made  arrangements  to  perform 
in  opera  in  several  of  the  principal  portions  of 
Germany,  during  the  present  year,  and  has  also 
completed  arrangements  to  give  one  season  of 
operatic  performances  in  London,  during  the  year 
1854.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  these,  she  will  depart 
for  this  country,  and  will  probably  reach  here  in 
May  of  the  ensuing  year. 

In  support  of  what  I  have  written,  I  will  state 
that  Mr.  Ulmann,  the  present  able  manager  for 
Mme.  Sontag,  has  received  formal  propositions 
from  Jenny  Lind  to  act  as  her  agent  in  this 
country,  and  I  understand  that  that  gentleman  has 
accepted  them.  It  is  his  intention,  after  finishing 
his  engagement  with  Mme.  Sontag,  to  visit  Europe, 
to  select  a  troupe  to  support  Jenny  during  her  stay 
in  this  country.  The  programme  of  her  arrange- 
ments in  the  United  States  will  be  to  visit  New 
York  first,  and  after  giving  a  number  of  favorite 
operas  here,  she  will  then  make  a  tour  of  all  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  Union. 

I  alluded  above  to  the  domestic  difficulties  of 
Jenny  Lind.  These,  I  am  informed  upon  the  most 
reliable  authority,  exist,  and  are  still  becoming  of 
the  most  serious  and  unpleasant  nature.  Shortly 
after  the  honey-moon,  some  trifling  misunderstand- 
ing occurred  between  her  and  Mr.  GoJdschmidt, 
(her  husband,)  which  has  been  daily  augmenting, 
until  her  sufferings  are  now  too  intolerable  to  be 
endured.  His  petty  acts  of  selfishness,  and  his 
determination  to  rule  her  as  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
have  caused  her  the  greatest  unhappiness,  and  a 
separation  has,  I  am  distinctly  informed,  been 
agreed  upon.  The  well  known  generosity  of  Jenny 
is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  difficulty,  her  hus- 
band being  opposed  to  the  giving  away  of  anything. 
But  then,  it  may  be,  that  the  higlr  temper  which 
Jenny  displays  at  times,  has  also  its  eflfect  in  ren- 
dering her  home  unhappy.  Certain  it  is,  such  a 
state  of  things  exist,  and  what  I  have  written 
above  you  will  find  corroborated  to  the  very  letter. 

Antelope. 


l_t^^^  Our  Second  Year  commences  after  two 
more  numbers,  namely  with  the  issue  of  April  9th. 
All  that  our  friends  can  do  for  us  against  that  time 
in  inducing  others  to  subscribe,  v/ill  be  so  much 
towards  making  the  Journal  of  Music  a  better 
paper.  We  mean  that  it  shall  improve  at  least  in 
the  ratio  of  its  support. 

Renewals  of  subscriptions  will  be  now  in  season. 
And  we  are  sorry  still  to  have  to  remind  a  portion 
of  our  subscribers  for  the  past  year,  that  the  Journal 
needs  the  small  sums  due  from  them. 


CORRECTION. 
Mk.  Dwight, 

Dear  Sir: — I  saw  with  much  surprise,  in  the  last 
number  of  your  Journal,  that  a  new  Choral  Society, 
called  the  "  Harmonic  Society,"  imder  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Baker,  Southard  and  Cutler,  was  about 


to  give  some  concerts.     Will  you  allow  me  sufficient 
space  in  your  columns  to  state  that  I  am  not  in  any  shape 
or  manner  connected  with  the  "  Harmonic  Society." 
Yours  very  truly, 

L.   H.   SOUTH.IED. 

[The  above  corrects  in  part  the  misstatement  in  our  last.  It 
appears  that  the  combination,  as  orignally  reported  to  us,  of 
conductors  of  the  new  Society,  has  been  essentially  altered,  so 
that,  instead  of  the  four  gentlemen  above-named,  it  is  under 
the  management  of  three :  namely,  Messrs.  A.  N.  Johnson, 
H.  S.  Cutler,  and  W.  il.  Babcock Ed.] 


Musical  Intelligence. 

Ijocal. 

CoxCEKT  TO-NIGHT. — See  the  Gerjiania  programme. 
Beethoven's  "  Heroic  Symphony,"  Cherubini's  superb 
Overture  to  Les  Deux  JourTices,  and  AVeber's  Cbncert- 
Stiick,  by  Jaell  : — is  not  here  enough  ? 

On  Monday  evening,  the  Musical  Education  So- 
ciety, for  the  iirst  time  this  season,  give  an  Oratorio 
Concert  at  the  new  Williams  Hall.  The  South  End  will 
rejoice,  but  we  must  all  be  there.  The  selections  from 
"Joshua,"  "  .Jepththah,"  and  "  St.  Paul,"  have  been  so 
arranged,  we  understand,  as  to  compose  a  sort  of  con- 
uected  whole.  The  conductor  is  oixr  respected  professor, 
Mr.  Geo.  J.  Webb;  for  accompauimeut,  Mr.  Mueller 
presides  at  the  noble  organ ;  the  solo-singers  are  approved, 
and  the  chorus  numerous  and  prepared  at  all  points. 

Postponements.  The  Ninth  Symphony,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  many,  did  not  come  oflf  last  week. 
Not  a  few  persons  came  from  out  of  town  to  hear  it,  and 
a  Saturday  evening  vacant  of  all  music,  especially 
with  one's  heart  set  upon  a  Ninth  Symphony,  was  a 
vacuum  such  as  nature  truly  abhors.  We  learn,  how- 
ever, that  we  may  still  look  forward  to  a  hearing  of  Bee- 
thoven's great  work,  and  that  the  "  Germanians  "  intend 
to  give  their  Extra  Concert  for  it  two  weeks  from 
to-night. 

Otto  Dresel's  extra  concert)  also,  is  postponed  from 
next  Monday  to  the  Monday  following.  See  the  pro- 
gramme below;  it  is  one  which  cannot  spoil  by  long 
auticipation. 

The  Musical  Fund  Rehearsal  is  postponed  to  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  April  1st. 

Postponed  Indefinitely.  Mme.  Sontag's  Opera  in 
Boston.  The  prospect  of  her  coming  has  brightened  and 
darkened  with  each  day,  each  hour,  these  three  weeks. 
There  was  no  trusting  any  news,  while  newer  came  so 
close  upon  the  heels  of  it.  Last  week,  as  we  went  to 
press,  we  had  got  it  all  comfortably  settled  and  in  type, 
by  direct  word  of  the  agent's  emissary,  that  she  was  to 
come  and  open  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  thereupon  went 
home  to  dinner;  l^ut  the  printed  paper  when  we  got  back 
told  another  story,  for  the  emissary  had  rushed  in  in  the 
meantime  announcing  the  complete  failure  of  his  nego- 
tiations with  the  theatre  managers  and  that  now  she 
would  not  or  should  not  come  at  all !  But  the  next  day 
appeared  the  news  that  the  agent-in-chief,  Herr  Ulraann, 
had  arrived  "  to  complete  arrangements,"  and  great  was 
the  crowing;  the  opera  was  a  settled  fact,  in  spite  of  our 
unwelcome  types.  Then  place  and  time  became  the 
theme  of  shifting  rumors  for  some  days,  (we  would  sug- 
gest to  Sontag's  manager  the  issuing  of  half-hourly 
bulletins,  as  they  do  about  an  emperor's  sickness)  till 
finally  the  story  was :  a  despatcl;  had  come  from  ubiqui- 
tous Ulmann  to  the  manager  of  the  Howard  stating  that 
Sontag  goes  to  Philadelphia,  having  been  unable  to 
engage  a  theatre  as  she  desired  in  Boston; — and  here  ii 
has  stood  now  for  three  da3's  and,  we  fear,  is  too  true. 
The  managers  of  the  Howard  and  the  National  say  they 
offered  their  houses  on  fair  terms,  "  but  the  grasping 
avarice  of  the  Sontag  agency,"  &c.  We  must  pocket 
our  disappointment  and  wait  perhaps  till  our  new  opera 
house  attr.acts  the  greatest  at  whatever  price. 

U3^  The  many  friends  of  Miss  Elise  Hensler  will 
be  happy  to  learn  that  she  will  remain  in  Paris  for  the 
present,  under  the  instruction  of  Bordogni,  who  speaks 
most  confidently  of  her  future  success. 

]Ve-\v   York. 

Eisfeld's  Concert,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  sixth 
and  last  of  the  series,  drew  together  the  largest  audience    j 


of  the  season,  and  to  our  mind  surpassed  the  others  also 
in  the  excellence  of  the  music  performed. 

Mr.  Eisfeld's  Soirees  are  among  the  few  musical  gath- 
erings here,  which  are  visited  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
music  performed  than  to  witness  the  skill  of  the  per- 
formers. And  for  this  we  specially  like  them.  The 
style  in  which  the  fine  works  of  the  great  composers  of 
chamber  music  is  produced  at  these  concerts  neeeds  no 
comment — its  excellence  is  well  known. 

_  The  pieces  performed  on  Saturday  evening  were  Mo- 
zart's Quartet  No.  1,  in  G  major,  Beethoven's  Septet  in 
E  flat,  and  a  selection  consisting  of  the  well-known 
variations  on  "  God  Save  the  Emperor,"  by  Haydn,  the 
Canzonetta  from  Mendelssohn's  Quartet,  Op.  12,  and  the 
Andante  from  Haydn's  Quartet,  Op.  76,  No.  1. 

The  vocal  pieces  were  Schubert's  barcarolle,  and 
Mendelssohn's  song  "Zuleika,"  simg  by  Miss  Thomas. 
We  were  struck  with  the  beauty  of  this  young  lady's 
voice,  but  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  discover 
whether  she  was  singing  in  English,  German  or  Italian. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  perform- 
ance, by  request,  of  Beethoven's  single  Septet,  one  of 
his  early  works,  and  one  which  exhibits  in  all  its  move- 
ments, save  the  Adagio  Cantabile,  the  influence  which 
in  ills  early  years,  the  styles  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  ex- 
erted upon  him. 

This  work  was  written  before  the  composer  was  afflict- 
ed with  the  loss  of  hearing,  and  had  struck  out  that  new 
path  in  which  no  other  has  been  able  to  tread.  It  was  of 
this  work  that  he  wrote  in  1800  to  a  publisher — "  all  the 
instruments  are  obligate — I  cannot  write  anything  in- 
obligato." —  Tribime. 

PORTLAND.  A  Madrig.^l  and  Motett  Society 
has  been  established  by  Prof.  Crouch,  to  whom  the  mu- 
sical public  is  much  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  our 
music.  On  the  first  appearance  of  the  Society,  its  mem- 
bers did  great  credit  to  their  conductor  and  themselves. 
Mathew  Lock's  charming  music  in  the  witch  scenes  of 
Macbeth  was  rendered  with  great  harmony  and  precision. 
Both  the  solos  and  the  choruses  were  sung  with  a  spirit 
that  electrified  the  audience.  The  Madrigals  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  were  also  very  eftectively  rendered. 
The  Society  will  continue  its  concerts  on  future  Saturday 
evenings,  and  will  bring  out  '*  The  Stabat  Mater,"  by 
Rossini,  Romberg's  "  Song  of  the  Bell,"  Haydn's  "  Sea- 
sons," and  other  choice  pieces. — Portland  Transcnpt. 


%\MiMm\i\^. 


WILL   GIVE   AN 

EXTRA    SOIREE    MUSIOALE, 

ON  MONDAY  EVENING,  MARC  II  28,  1853, 

la  tlie  liecture-Room.  of  tUe  IVt'w  Music  Hall, 

ASSISTED   ET 

ALFRED  JAELL,    MR.  TRENKLE, 

WM.  SCIIULTZE,  CARL  1  ERIMANN, 
And  Other  Members  of  the  GEUMANIA  MUcIOAL  SOCIETY. 

PROGRAMME. 
PART  I. 

1.  Hommage  i  Handel,  Duet  for  Two  Pianos, Moscheles. 

Introi-luzione  pathetica.  .Allegro  brillante. 
Alfred  Jacll  and  Ouo  Drestl. 

2.  Trio  In  B  flat,  for  Piano,  Violin,  and  Violoncello,  Beethoven. 

Allegro  motlerato.  .Scherzo.  .Adagio,  and  Finale. 
Olio  Drcsel.  William  Sclaiuze.,  and  Carl  Bergniann. 

3.  Andante  con  Variazioni,  for  Two  Pianos, R.Schumann 

Alfred  JatU  and  Oito  Dreset. 

PART  II. 

4.  Concerto  for  Three  Pianos,  with  accompaniment  of 

Stringed  Instruments, J.  S.  Bach. 

Allegro  Maestoso.  -Alia  Siciliaua.  .Finale. 

Alfred  Jae/t^  ilfr.  Trenkle^  Otto  Dresel,  Bl'ssrs.  SchtUze, 

Meissel.,  Buchheister,  Berg-maim,  and  Balcfce. 

5.  Septet  for  Piano,  Flute,  Oboe,  Horn,  Viola,  Violoncello, 

and  Double  Bass, (lummei. 

Allegro  con  Spirito.  .Scherzo.  .Andante  con  Variazioni. . 
Finale,  Allegro  Vivace. 
Alfred  Jaell^  Messrs.  Zfrrahn^  Meyer.^  K'ustenmacher, 
Buchheister,  Bergmann,  and  Balcke. 
[D^The  Concert  will  begin  prcisely  at  half  past  7. 
[CT^Tickets  at  One  Dollar  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores 
of  Messrs.  Reed,  Wade,  Barker,  and  Johnson. 

RIMBAXIt.T'S    HAND  BOOK    for   tlic    PIANO 
POR.TE.     The  above  work,  ooe  of  the  best  low  priced 
Instruction  Books  for  the  Piano,  has  just  been  published.     It 
is  a  popular  Manual  in  England,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  attain 
an  etiual  popularity  here.     Price  50  cents 
ii9  Oliver  Ditsou,  115  Washhigton  St. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


LAST     CONCERT     BUT     ONE. 
IVintli  Subscription  Concert 

OF   THE 

GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 

TO   TAKE   PLACE 

AT   THE   BOSTON    MUSIC   HALL, 
On  Saturday  Evening,  March  19thj 

ASSISTED   BY 

CAMILLA  URS.O  &.  ALFRED  JAELL: 

PROGRAMME. 
Part    I. 

1.  Grand  Symphony,  "  Eroica,"  No.  3,  in  E  flat, 

Op.  55, Beefchoven. 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 
II.  Marriafunebro,  AdngJo  assai. 
ni.  Scherzo,  Allegro  Vivace. 
IV.  Finale..  .AUegro  Molto. 

2.  Souvenir  de  Gretry,  Op.  9,  {fiKt  time,)  Fantasie  for 

Violin,  with  Orchestral  aoconipaniment,. . .  .II.  Leonard. 
Performed  by  Camilla  Urso. 

Part   II. 

3.  Grand  Overture,  Der  "WassertrJger,  r>r  "  Les  Deux 

Journees," Oherubini. 

4.  Concert-stuck  for  Piano,  with  Orchestral  accompa- 

niment,   CM,  Yon  Weber. 

I.  Larghetto. 
IT.  Allegro  appassionato. 

III.  jVIarcia. 

IV.  Kondo  giocoso. 
Performed  by  Alfred  Jaell. 

5.  Carnival  di  Yenetia,  for  A'ioHn,  (by  request,) Ernst. 

Performed  by  Camilla  Urso. 

6.  Grand  Overture,  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"   Otto  Nicolai. 

Single  Tickets,  50  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores 
and  Hotels,  also  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  Concert. 
Doors  open  at  6>^  ;  Concert  commences  at  7)^  o'clock. 

WILL  GIVE 

.^.     -^7"C3>0-ia.Xj!     003KrO:ES3FE.rE», 

Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  G.  J.  W.EBE, 

With  Organ  Accompakisiest,  bt  Prof.  F.  F.  MXJLLEIl, 

AT   WILLIAMS    HALL, 

(Corner  of  Dover  and   Washington   Streets,) 

On  Monday  Evening,  March  21st,  1853. 


The  Performance  will  consist  of  a  Selection  of  the  Choral  and 
Solo  Gems  from  the  Oratorios  of 

JOSHUA,  JEPHTHAH,  AND  ST.  PAUL, 

And  will  he  given  with  the  full  strength  of  the  Society. 

Peincipal  Yocalists  : 
Mrs.  ROSA  GARCIA  De  RIBAS,       Mr,  J.  C.  WOODMAN, 
Mrs.  EMMA  A.  WENTW'ORTH,        "      '    "    "^"' 
Miss  MARY  JANE  BELL, 
Miss  EMMA  J.  GARCIA. 


Mr.  J.  H,  LOW, 
Mr.  B.  F.  GILBERT, 
Mr.  J.  M.  MOZART. 


Dll^Performance  will  commence  at  7^^  o'clock. 

D:;^Members  are  requested  to  meet  at  7>3  o'clock. 

O^Tickets Single  admission,  50  cts.,  or  Three  for  Sl-00, 

to  be  had  at  Reed's,  AVade's  and  Ditson's  Music  Stores,  also  at 
the  Stores  of  Greene  and  Lincoln,  663  Washiugton  St.,  James 
F.  Gale,  corner  of  Dover  St.  and  Shawmut  Avenue,  and  Manley 
Howe,  under  Lyceum  Hall,  South  Boston. 

G.   andr:^!   &   CO. 
FOREIGN     MUSIC     DEPOT, 

GIRARD    HOUSE    BUII.BIMGS, 

NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

N.  B-  The  complete  works,  for  Piano,  (Quartets,  Trios, 
Duets  for  Piano  and  Yiolin,  Duets  for  four  hands  and  Piano 
solo  pieces,)  of  Beeteoven  and  Mozart,  as  also  the  Piano  solo 
Works  of  Clementi  and  Hatdn  as  published  by  J.  Andre, 
Offenbach,  in  sets,  at  'very  low  prices. 

Mch.  12.   3m. 

SICrlVOR  Ct.  C.  GTJII>I  respectfully  informs  his  former 
pupils  and  the  public,  that  he  has  resumed  his  instructions 
in  SINGING,  after  the  Italian  school,  with  the  intention  to 
settle  permanently  in  Boston.  In  order  to  accommodate  those 
who  may  not  wish  to  take  private  instruction,  he  will  open 
classes  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  moderate  terms.  None 
but  good  voices  will  be  admitted.  Terms  liberal  for  persons 
intending  to  study  for  professional  purposes. 

Sig.  G.  can  be  consulted  free  upon  any  musical  subject, 
daily,  from  12  to  2,  at  Mr.  Hews's  Pidno  Manufact()ry,  No.  365 
Washington  street,  where  terms  anti  time  for  classes  may  be 
known. 

Orders  or  notes  for  Sig  G.  may  be  addressed  to  him  at  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.'s  Music  Store,  17  Tremont  Row,  and  at  Oliver 
Ditson's,  115  Washington  street.  Feb.  5. 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

HAY1>]V»S    THIRn    MASS   in    D.     Uniform  with 
"Ditson's  Edition  of  Mozart's,  Haydn's  and  Beethoven's 
Masses."    Price  62  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  Wa^hmgton  St. 


THE  FIRST  SEMI-ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Academy  of  Fine  Arts  is  now  open  at  its  Rooms, 

l^o.  37)^  TreanoBift  Kow. 

[C?^  The  Collection  comprises  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Pictures  by  American  Artists 
Hours  of  Exhibition,  from  8  A.  M.  until  6  P   M. 
Single  admission,  25  cents  :  Season  Tickets,  50  cents. 

Feb.  26.  tf 


NEW  EOITIOW    OP    CAR-CASSI'S     GUITAR 
BOOK.    New  and  Improved  Method  for  the  Guitar,  by 
M  Carcassi.     Price  Sr2,50. 

This  new  edi'ion  of  Carcassi's  celebrated  method  embraces 
much  valuable  matternot  con'ainedin  those  previously  issued. 
These  additions  are  those  which  have  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished author  after  an  experience  which  enabled  him  to 
determine  what  was  actually  needed  by  the  pupil  for  a  tho- 
rough understanding  of  the  art.  The  whole  has  been  care- 
fully translated  by  a  well  known  Professor  of  the  Guitar,  and 
is  thereby  rendered  as  free  as  possible  from  those  slight  but 
perplexing  inaccuracies  which  sometimes  become  a  part  of 
translations  and  reprints.  A  number  of  popular  songs  in 
each  of  the  different  keys  have  been  appended,  which  together 
with  the  masterly  instructions  of  Carcassi,  and  his  plain  yet 
comprehensive  course  of  Exercises,  furnish  all  that  is  desir- 
able to  both  teacher  and  scholar. 

OLIYER  DITSON,  Publisher, 

feb  26  115  Washington  St. 

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

NEW  YORK  EWRMAL  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

GENTLEMEN  and  LADIES,  who  design  attending  the  first 
term  of  the  New  York  Normal  Musical  Ikstitdte,  and 
who  wisii  to  have  board  procured  for  them,  are  requested  to 
give  early  notice  to  that  effect.  This  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  secure  suitable  accommodations  ;  especially,  as  there  is 
prospect  of  a  large  class. 

Applications  have  been  made  by  some  who  desire  to  attend 
the  courses  of  lectures  and  other  class  exercises  of  the  Insti- 
tute, omitling  the  private  lessons  embraced  in  the  full  course. 
Notice  is  therefore  given  that  the  price  of  a  ticket  admitting 
the  holder  to  all  the  lectures  and  class  exercises,  will  be  twenty- 
Jive  dollars.  Including  the  course  of  private  lessons,  the  price 
is  fifty  dnllars- 

The  term  commences  on  MONDAY,  APRIL  25th,  1853,  and 
continues  three  months,  during  which  time  daily  lectures  and 
instruction  will  be  given  in  the  various  departments  of  music, 
the  design  being  to  furnish  thorough  instruction,  and  espe- 
cially to  qualify  teachers  of  music. 

The  assistance  of  Thomas  Hastings,  Esq.,  and  other  eminent 
musicians  has  been  secured. 

■  Circulars  containing  further  particulars  may  he  ohtained  on 
application  to  MASON  Beothers,  (late  Mason  &  Law,)  23  Park 
Row,  New  York. 

LOWELL  MASON. 
GEORGE  F.  ROOT. 

Mar.  5.    tf  WM.  B.  BRADBURY. 

JONAS  CHICKERING, 

RESPECTFULLY  gives  notice  to  Ms  friends  and  the  public 
that,  having  recovered  from  the  late  disastrous  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  destruction  of  his  factory,  he  is  now  ready  to 
receive  orders  for  PIANOS,  which  he  promises  to  execute  with 
as  much  faithfulness  and  promptitude  as  heretofore. 
379  Washington    Street,  Boston. 
Mar.  5.  tf 

THEODORE    T.     BARKER, 
MUSIC    STORE, 

No.    381    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON. 

Cliiclteriaig's  Pianos  to  let. 

All  Foreign  and  American  Musical  Publications  received  as 
soon  as  published.  ii23  3m 

N.    D.    COTTON, 

IMPORTER  AKD   DEjU-EK  IN 

English,  French,  and  American  Stationery, 

DKAmNG  &  PAINTING  MATERIALS, 

No.  13  Tremout  Ko%v,  JSoston. 

***    Wedding  and  Tisitinff  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

THE  STABAT  MATEK,  toy  RossimS,  at  tlie  low- 
price  of  75  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Waskm^'on  St. 


BEETHOVEN'S  ORATORIO  OP  ENGEDI,  or 
David  in  the  Wilderness,  known  as  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  is  tliis  day  puhlished  in  a  neat,  convenient  form  for  tlie 
singer  or  concert-goer  by 

Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
Jan.  8.  17  Tremont  Kow,  Boston. 


NEVT   MUSIC    BOOK. 

THE  PIANO  PORTE  :  A  complete  and  thorongh 
Instruction  Book,  selected,  compiled,  and  arranged  prin- 
cipally from  the  works  of  Hunten,  Bertini,  Czerny,  Herz,  &c., 
to  which  is  added  a  Collection  of  about  fifty  popular  Airs, 
Waltzes,  Polkaa,  Quick-Steps,  Marches,  &c.,  with  and  without 
variations,  properly  arranged  and  fingered.  By  Manuel 
Fenollosa,  Professor  of  Music.  152  pages  ;  an  elegant  work. 
Price  »1  60.  J.  P.  JEWJSTT  &  00. 

1113    3m.  17  &  19  OoENHtLL. 


Pianos  anil  Melotleoiis  to  I^et. 
0LIVER"1)ITS0N, 

Music  I>ealer,  115  "Wasiiiixgton.  St.,  Boston, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  SerapMnes, 
and  Reed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  part:y  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  value.  25  tf 

HERTS'    PATENT 
AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numelrous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musical  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  865  Waskington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUPACTUKER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FORTES, 

No.  3'i:4  'Wasliiiigtoii  Street,  Soston* 

PIANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

$xermania  Serenade  Sau<8. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  he  secured 
by  applying  to 

G.  SCHNAPP,  Leader, 
ii  U  tf  364  Tremont  Street . 

J.  W^.  TAVERNER, 

IMIlSiSl  il  lliiWIIil, 

AT   HIS   RESIDENCE, 
No.  30  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON. 

L.   H.    SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEK     OF     MUSIC, 

265  IVaslliiigtoii  Street,  Boston. 
Oct.  16.  3m 

T.    BRICHER, 

At  tile  Bofvdoi£i  Square  Cliurcii. 

Office  under  the  Church Entrance  on  Chardon  St- 

Jan.  22.     3m. 

J.    C,  WOODMAN, 

ORGAiaST  AND  CONDUCTOR  OP  MUSIC  AT  CENTRAL  CHURCH, 

No.  36  "Warren  Street,  Boston. 
■    iil3    3m. 

H.   S.   CUTLER, 
©rg-anist  at  fl»e  CMo'cli  ©f  tlie  Advent. 


ADDRESS - 


■(Care  of  A.  N.  Johnson,)  No.  90  Tremont 
Street,  Boston.  22  tf 


F.  E.  MtJLLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at.  the  Old  South 
Church;  ORGANIST  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c.  &o. 

Inquire  of  Messrs.  Keed   &  Co.,  No.  17  Tremont   Row, 
Boston.  ii7  tf 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR    OF    MUSIC. 

[0="  iVbuj  t?i  Europe;  will  '/etumlst  of  June.    Letters  may 
be  addressed  at  19  Hanover  St,  25  tf 
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Translations  from  Eichard  Wagner.* 

I.   THE  MELODIES    OP    ROSSINI  AND  OF   WEBEE. 

The  history  of  Opera,  since  Rossini,  has  been 
in  substance  nothing  but  the  history  of  opera  mel- 
ody, artistically  treated,  with  main  reference  to 
effect  on  the  part  of  the  singer. 

Rossini's  immense  success  had  drawn  all  the 
composers  involuntarily  away  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  dramatic  purport  of  the  Aria.  It 
became  the  whole  problem  of  the  opera  to  charm 

by  melody  as  melody But  musicians  of 

a  deeper  nature  felt,  not  only  that  the  character 
of  the  Rossini  melody  was  shallow  and  soul- 
less, but  that  it  did  not  exhaust  the  essence  of 
melody.  To  them,  with  aE  its  beauty  and  its 
sparkle,  it  was  too  artificial.  So  they  instituted  a 
reaction  against  the  Rossini  tendency ;  their 
problem  being  to  retrace  the  artificial  and  sophis- 
ticated Aria  back  to  the  source  whence  it  derived 
all  its  vitality  in  the  first  days  of  Opera,  and 
restore  the  primitive  melody  of  the  People's  Song. 

It  was  a  German  musician  by  whom  this  re- 
transformation  of  the  melody  was  first  called  into 

*From  his  "  Oper  und  Drama,"  8  vols.  Leipsic,  1852. 


life  with  extraordinary  success.  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber  reached  his  artistic  maturity  at  an 
epoch  of  historical  development,  when  the  awak- 
ened instinct  of  liberty  announced  itself  less  in 
men  as   such,  and   more   in  peoples,  as   national 

masses The  movement  that  resulted  was 

more  like  a  restoration  than  a  revolution ;  it 
sought  to  reinstate  the  old  and  lost,  and  only  in 
these  later  times  have  we  found  by  experience 
how  this  error  only  puts  new  chains  upon  our 
progress  towards  real  human  freedom 

...  In  Music,  as  in  Politics,  this  national  ten- 
dency expressed  itself  at  first  with  all  the  more 
beauty,  since  the  character  of  music  is  so  much 
more  allied  with  general,  than  with  specific 
feeling.  What  in  the  romantic  poets  of  Germany 
took  the  form  of  Roman  Catholic  retrospective 
mysticism  and  feudal  chivalric  sentimentality, 
expressed  itself  in  music  as  an  inward,  home-felt, 
deep  and  long-drawn  melody,  fuU  of  noble 
grace ; — a  melody  listened  to  and  caught,  as  it 
were,  from  the  last  dying  breath  of  the  naive 
spirit  of  the  people. 

The  voluptuous  Rossini  melodies,  in  which  all 
the  world  luxuriated,  cut  painfully  into  the  pure- 
feeling  artist  heart  of  the  amiable  composer  of 
the  "  Freyschutz ;  "  he  could  not  admit  that  the 
source  of  the  true  melody  lay  in  them ;  he  would 
show  the  world  that  they  were  only  an  impure 
emanation  from  this  source ;  while  the  source 
itself,  if  one  knew  where  to  find  it,  still  welled  up 
in  untroubled  clearness.  If  the  first  founders  of 
the  Opera,  (the  high-bred  literati  of  Florence, 
in  the  year  1600,)  listened  to  the  People's  Song, 
still  more  did  Weber  listen  to  it  with  the  most 
earnest  attentiveness.  If  the  fragrance  of  the 
sweet  popular  flower  was  wafted  from  its  forest 
meadow  up  into  the  elegant  chambers  of  the  lux- 
urious musical  world,  there  to  be  distilled  into 
portable  perfumery,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
longing  for  a  sight  of  the  flower  led  Weber  down 
from  the  luxurious  halls  into  the  lowly  meadow : 
there  he  descried  the  flower  by  the  source  of  the 
merrily  purling  brook,  in  the  midst  of  the  strong- 
scented  wood  grass  upon  marvellously  crinkled 
moss,  under  the  spiritually  murmuring  foliage  of 
the  old,  thick-trunked  trees.  How  the  happy  art- 
ist's heart  palpitated  at  this  sight,  at  the  breathing 
in  of  this  fullness  of  fresh  fragrance !  He  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  to  take  this  healing  specta- 
cle, this  quickening  fragrance,  home  to  poor  un- 
nerved humanity  and  set  it  free  from  its  delusion  ; 
to  tear  the  plant  itself  away  from  its  divine  re- 


treat that  bore  it,  and  elevate  it  as  the  holy  of 
holies  before  the  blessing-craving  world  of  luxury. 
He  plucked  it .' — the  unhappy  man  ! — ^up  in  the 
elegant  saloon  he  set  the  sweet,  blushing  thing  in 
a  costly  vase  ;  daily  he  watered  it  with  fresh 
water  from  the  wood  spring.  But  lo ! — the 
chastely  closed  petals  unfold,  as  if  in  voluptuous 
languor ;  shamelessly  it  bares  its  noble  stamina 
and  offers  its  precious  fragrance  with  entire  in- 
difference to  the  profane  nose  of  every  sensual 
epicure.  "  What  ails  thee,  flower  ?  "  exclaims  the 
master  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul :  "  forgettest 
thou  already  the  lovely  forest  meadow,  where 
thou  didst  grow  up  so  chaste  ?  "  Then  one  by  one 
the  leaves  fall  from  the  blossom ;  wilted  and  fading 
they  lie  strewn  upon  the  carpet,  and  one  faint 
last  breath  of  their  sweet  odor  floats  towards  the 
master :  "  I  only  die, — since  thou  hast  broken 
me  ! "  And  with  it  died  the  master.  It  was  the 
soul  of  his  art,  and  this  art  the  enigmatical  spell 
of  his  life. — On  the  meadow  there  grew  no  flower 
more !  Tyrolese  singers  came  down  from  their 
Alps;  they  sang  before  prince  Metternich ;  he 
commended  them  with  good  letters  to  all  the  courts, 
and  all  the  lords  and  bankers  amused  themselves 
in  their  voluptuous  saloons  with  listening  to  the 
pleasant  yodlings  of  the  children  of  the  Alps,  and 
how  they  sang  about  their  "  Dierndel "  (sweet- 
hearts). Noio  the  brave  lads  march  off  to  Belhni 
arias  to  the  murder  of  their  brothers,  and  dance 
with  their  "Dierndel"  to  the  Donizetti  opera 
melodies,  for — the  flower  grew  not  again  ! 

It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  German 
popular  melody,  that  it  expresses  itself  loss  in 
short,  bold,  distinct  rhythms,  but  rather  in  long- 
drawn,  swelling  draughts  of  happiness,  and  yet  of 
yearning.  A  German  song,  delivered  wholly 
without  harmony,  is  inconceivable  to  us ;  every- 
where we  hear  it  sung  with  at  least  two  voices  ; 
Art  feels  called  upon  entirely  of  its  own  accord 
to  fit  to  it  the  bass  and  the  easily  supplied  second 
middle  part,  so  as  to  complete  the  harmonic 
structure  of  the  melody.  This  melody  is  the 
foundation  of  Weher's  popular  opera  ;  free  from 
all  local,  national  peculiarity,  it  is  of  a  broad, 
universal  expression  of  feeUng,  has  no  other  or- 
nament besides  the  smile  of  sweetest  and  most 
natural  in:svardness,  and  speaks  so,  by  the  power 
of  unsophisticated  grace,  to  the  hearts  of  men,  of 
whatsoeier  nationality,  because  the  pure  hu- 
manity appears  in  it  so  simple  and  unclouded.  .  . 

According  to  this  melody  Weber  shapes  every- 
thing. ....  This  melody  he  made  the  actual 
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factor  of  his  opera ;  the  purpose  of  the  drama 
found  its  realization  through  this  melody  in  so  far 
as  the  Tvhole  drama  was  from  beforehand  melted 
away  with  longing  to  be  absorbed  into  this  melody, 
to  be  consumed  in  it,  set  free  in  it,  and  justified 
through  it.  If  we  consider  the  "  Freyschiitz  "  as 
a  drama,  we  must  ascribe  to  its  poem  the  same 
relation  to  Weber's  music  that  the  poem  of 
"  Tancredi  "  bears  to  the  music  of  Rossini.  Ros- 
sini's melody  conditioned  the  character  .  of  the 
poem  of  "  Tancredi,"  as  Weber's  melody  did  the 
"  Freyschiitz  "  poem  of  Kind  ;  and  Weber  here 
was  nothing  but  what  Rossini  was  there,  only  the 
former  noble  and  intellectual,  the  latter  frivolous 
and  sensual.  Weber  opened  his  arms  to  receive 
the  drama  all  the  wider,  that  his  melody  was  the 
real  language  of  the  heart,  true  and  unsophisti- 
cated ;  what  transpired  therein  was  indeed  con- 
cealed safe  from  all  perversion.  But  Weber  also 
strove  in  vain  to  bring  out  what  in  the  limitation 
of  language,  with  all  its  truth,  was  inexpressible  ; 
and  1ms  stammering  passes  for  the  honest  confes- 
sion of  the  incapacity  of  Music  by  itself  to  become 
real  drama. 


(CU 


Bernhard  Molique. 

From  the  German  of  F.  Miiller. 

BERMHAr.D  MoLiQUE,  undoubtedl}'  (now  that 
Spohr  lias  given  up  solo  playing)  the  first  and 
purest  of  violin-players,  was  born  at  Niirnberg, 
Oct.  7,  1803.  His  father,  who  ivas  the  chapel- 
master  of  the  town,  gave  him  his  first  instructionjS 
in  music,  and  taught  him  the  management  of 
nearly,  all  the  most  accessible  instruments.  But 
Berniiard  evinced,  at  a  very  early  age,  a  decided 
preference  for  the  violin,  not  only  by  devoting, 
with  eagerness,  a  great  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  it,  but  especially  by  the  delicacy  and 
sweetness  with  which  he  handled  the  instrument 
— the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  far  beyond  the 
age  of  the  precocious  boy.  Connoisseurs  already 
recognized  in  him  a  virtuoso,  even  before  he  had 
made  any  considerable  progress  in  practical  skill ; 
an'd  his  father,  consequently,  spared  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  develop  and  promote  his 
talent.  He  confined  his  practice  principally  to 
the  violin,  and  the  facile  child  followed  with  de- 
light the  parental  lessons.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen, however,  his  talent,  knowledge,  and  capa- 
bilities transcended  the  powers  of  instruction 
possessed  by  the  happy  father,  who,  in  1816,  sent 
him,  for  further  accomplishment,  to  Munich, 
whei'e  the  late  King  of  Bavaria,  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  promising  talents  of  the  youth, 
appointed  the  first  violinist  of  the  Royal  Chapel, 
Pietro  Novelli,  to  be  young  Molique's  future  in- 
structor. After  two  years'  application,  he  -left 
this  school  for  Vienna,  where  he  was  immediately 
engaged  in  the  orchestra  of  the  "  Theater  an  der 
Wien."  In  18,20  he  returned  to  Munich,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  his  late  instructor, 
Novelli.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  often  played  in 
public,  with  the  greatest  success  ;  but  it  was  in  1822 
that  he  first  undertook  a  veritable  artistic  tour 
through  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Hanover,  &c. 
Although  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  fully  ac- 
complishing the  object  which  every  artist  has  in 
view,  in  gaining  to  himself  the  reputation  which 
is  his  due,  owing  to  the  \ustrous  fame  of  Spohr, 
which  eclipsed  every  rising  genius ;  still  the  tour 
was  powerfully  influential  upon  his  future  artistic 
development.  In  September,  1826,  he  was  ap- 
pointed music-director  at  Stuttgardt,  where  he 
long  was  the  pride  of  the  Stuttgardt  orchestra. 
Molique,  in  the  course  of  his  visits  to  Paris, 
Vienna,  London,  and  St.  Petersburg;,  has  obtained 
an  European  reputation,  which  his  great  qualities 
fully  justifj'.  He  is  a  sterling,  thorough  artist, 
whose  true  and  earnest  nature  despises,  from  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  those  modern  wlnms  and 
meretricious  ornaments,  and  all  that  chmiatanerie 
with  which  most  virtuosi  of  the  present  day  en- 
rapture the  public.     His  playing,  rounded    into 


the  classical  form  of  art,  swerves  not  from  its  aim 
to  search  for  fancifully  invented  beauties,  or  to 
wander  through  brilliant  passages,  but  rather  to 
put  the  richly  ornamented  principal  part  in  an 
harmonic  combination,  in  the  necessary  oj-gan- 
ical  connection  with  the  accompanying  instru- 
ments. His  violin  concertos,  therefore,  are  not 
to  be  considered,  like  those  of  the  modern  virtu- 
osi, as  mere  solos,  but  are  to  be  compared  to  com- 
pletely written  symphonies,  in  which  his  instru- 
ment shines  forth  as  the  poetical  completion  of 
the  entire  musical  structure.  It  requires,  then, 
an  abundance  of  power,  and  an  immense  facility 
to  appreciate  the  position,  so  as  to  keep  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  a  constant  intimate  alternation  with 
the  orchestra;  now  imperceptibly  rising  to  a 
powerful  energy,  then  again  yielding  to  the  op- 
posing forces,  and  anon  striking  forth  with  the 
decision  of  the  master-hand.  Never  does  he  sep- 
arate himself  from  this  harmouically  combined 
system,  never  allow  himself  to  indulge  in  artifi- 
cial bravura  passages,  but  yields  himself  to  the 
inexorable  law  by  which  the  whole  is  held  to- 
gether, the  uppermost  link  of  the  harmonic  chain 
being  his  own  artistically  embellished  solo  part. 
When  he  has  the  bow  in  his  hand,  he  is  a  musical 
totality ;  hence  the  extraordinarj'  ease  of  his  ex- 
terior bearing,  which  is  the  index  of  a  total 
intellectual  absorption  in  his  art.  From  the  early 
plenitude  of  his  native  resources,  Molique  has 
risen,  by  successive  developments,  to  the  height 
of  artistical  perfection,  which  has  secured  him 
the  laurel  amongst  all  the  living  violinists.  To 
hear  him  play  an  adagio  is  the  most  perfect  treat. 
There  is  no  feigning  of  feeling,  no  exaggeration, 
no  affectation ;  it  is  the  pure  fire  of  an  artistic 
inspiration;  no  confusion  of  sentiments,  but  sim- 
ple self-conscious  truth.  Add  to  this,  his  effective 
execution,  his  magnificent,  full,  and  soUd  tone,  in 
all  its  regions  of  the  highest  purity, — its  soft  and 
harmonious  fulness,  combined  with  a  marvellous 
rapidity.  As  a  composer  for  his  instrument,  he  is 
distinguished  by  a  solid  greatness  of  manner, 
modelled  upon  the  style  of  Haydn,  Bach,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Spohr,  and  evidencing  the  purest 
taste  and  the  most  extended  knowledge,  united 
with  an  eminent  talent,  apparently  created  for 
the  beauties  and  chai'ms  of  harmony.  These  re- 
marks are  equally  applicable  also  to  his  other 
compositions,  his  string  Quartets,  Piano-forte  So- 
natas, Symphonies,  and,  above  all,  his  Mass.  As 
conductor  of  the  orchestra,  he  combines,  with  the 
most  refined  ear,  calm  self-possession,  and  an  en- 
ergetic precision.  As  a  master,  he  js  full  of 
merit;  and  pupils,  whose  names  are  of  great 
celebrity,  and  of  whom  he  may  well  be  as  proud 
as  they  are  worthy  of  him,  contribute  to  augment 
the  fame  of  the  excellent  master.  Molique  is 
evidently  one  of  those  happy  beings  whom 
Providence  has  endowed  with  an  indescribable 
richness. — Coda's  Miscellany. 


The  Late  Thomas  Harper. 

This  celebrated  performer  on  the  trumpet  was 
born  in  Worcester,  in  the  month  of  May,  1786,  it 
is  believed  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Nicholas.  At 
about  ten  years  of  age  he  quitted  his  native  city 
for  London,  where  he  studied  music  under  Eley, 
and  soon  entered  the  East  India  volunteer  band, 
his  instruments  being  the  horn  and  trumpet.  In 
this  situation  he  remained  about  einhteen  years, 
performing  also  at  some  of  the  nnnor  theatres 
during  the  first  seven  years  of  his  military  service, 
after  which  he  was  engaged  as  first  trumpet  at 
Drury-lane  Theatre  and  the  English  Opera. 

"  He  continued  to  be  connected  with  the  East 
India  Company  during  his  whole  life,  having  held 
the  appointment  of  inspector  of  musical  instru- 
ments up  to  the  time  of  his  death — a  t;ict  which 
forms  no  slight  testimony  to  that  regularity  of  life 
which  is  too  frequently  absent  in  members  of  his 
profession  distinguished  for  their  talents.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  note  here,  that  in  all  the 
great  Musical  Festivals  of  the  last  forty  years, 
Harper  sustained  a  part,  and  that  he  long  held 
the  supremacy  on  his  own  instrument.  Among 
other  remarkable  occasions  on  which  he  assisted 
it  may  be  mentioned,  that  he  played  at  the  funei-a^ 


obsequies  of  the  two  great  Commanders,  Nelson 
and  Wellington.  Sir  George  Smart,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Surman,  of  Exeter  Hall,  the  other  day,  says, 
"  I  took  much  interest  in  his  professional  career, 
wh'ch  commenced  at  the  oratorios  under  my 
direction  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury-lane,  by 
his  accompaniment  of  '  The  trumpet  shall  sound,' 
in  the  performance  of  the  Messiah,  on  Jan.  30, 
1813." 

The  attack  which  terminated  his  valuable  life, 
occurred  on  the  20th  of  January  last.  He  left 
his  home  (Chad's  Row,  King's  Cross),  to  attend 
rehearsal.  During  the  rehearsal  of  Weber's 
Concert  Stiick,  he  complained  of  coldness  and  a 
violent  pain  between  his  shoulders.  Medical  aid 
was  promptly  called,  and  he  was  removed  from 
the  Hall  to  Mr.  Surman's  residence  ;  but,  in  spite 
of  every  attention,  he  expired  about  half-past  two 
o'clock,  fi'om  disease  of  the  aorta,  as  appeared  by 
a  post-mortem  examination.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  he  breathed  his  last,  as  he  lay  upon  a 
sofa  beneath  a  portrait  of  the  great  author  of  "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  The  evening's 
performance,  in  which  he  should  have  taken  a 
part,  was  commencing  with  the  "  Dead  March 
in  Saul,"  and  Callcott's  beautifully  expressive 
glee : — 

''  Forgive,  blest  shade,  the  tributnry  tesir. 
That  mourns  thy  exit  from  a  world  like  this." 

The  last  time  Harper  visited  Worcester  was 
in  September,  1852,  after  the  Birmingham  Festi- 
val, in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasing 
trait  in  the  character  of  this  worthy  nati^■e  of  our 
city,  that  he  never  missed,  if  he  could  help  it, 
whenever  he  was  in  the  neighborhood,  of  spend- 
ing the  Sunday  in  AVorcester,  and  attending  his 
parish  church,  St.  Nicholas.  It  was  also  a  most 
gratifying  sight  at  the  various  Festivals,  to  see  the 
veteran,  with  his  three  talented  sons,  all  seeming 
so  much  attached  to  each  other,  and  all  vicing  in 
the  respect  they  paid  to  their  honored  parent. 

Mr.  Harper  has  left  four  children,  a  daughter 
and  three  sons.  Thomas,  the  elder,  woi'thily  fills 
the  place  in  the  orchestra  which  his  father  held 
with  such  eclat  for  so  many  years;  and  it  was  no 
small  gratification  to  the  good  old  man — as  those 
who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  can  testify — 
that  he  was  succeeded  in  his  place  in  the  orchestra 
by  his  son  "Tom."  His  second  son,  Charles, 
holds  a  similar  position  in  the  orchestra  with  his 
instrument,  the  horn,  having  lately  succeeded  the 
veteran  Piatt.  His  third  son,  Edmund,  liVes  in 
Ireland,  as  pianist  and  organist  to  the  Marchioness 
of  Downshire  ;  he  has  also  occasional!}'  attended 
our  Festivals  as  a  horn  player,  and  he  is  likewise 
known  as  the  author  of  some  highly  pleasing  and 
popular  melodies. — English  Paper. 


Lucia  di  Laiamennoor. 

The  following  notice  of  a  recent  operatic  per- 
formance in  New  York,  which  we  find  in  the 
Tribime,  contains  some  useful  criticisms  both  on 
the  piece  in  cpicstion  and  on  opera-writing  gen- 
erally. If  we  mistake  not,  it  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Fry. 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor  is  a  thorough  piece  de 
resixlance.  Perhaps  no  opera  ever  written  has 
been  as  ctften  played  in  tlie  same  number  of 
yeai's.  Its  parts  are  all  beautifully  displayed,  and 
so  equally  prominent  as  to  engage  the  affections 
of  singers  and  render  them  desirous  of  pi'oducing 
the  work.  In  not  a  few  operas  this  diffusive 
saliency  of  characters  is  wanting.  In  La  Son- 
nambiila,  for  example,  the  character  of  Elvino  is 
that  of  a  sap  ;  that  -of  the  Count,  negati^•e  ;  and 
the  burden  of  the  piece  thus  rests  on  the  heroine. 
These  \'aried  prominences  of  character  have  not 
a  little  to  do  with  the  success  of  Lvcia. 

The  musical  rhetoiic  of  it  is  admirable ;  never 
diffuse  or  obscure,  and  when  not  designedly  or- 
namental for  the  soprano's  Jioriiwe,  of  a  rigid 
declamatory  character,  constantly  heroic  or  pas- 
sionate. To  deny  this  to  Lucia  is  to  deny  musi- 
cal notes.  The  instrumentation  of  this  opera  is 
particularly  beautiful.  In  the  elegiac  use  of  the 
violoncello,  the  romantic  employment  of  the  horn. 
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the  arabesque  treatment  of  the  flute,  tlie  unisons 
of  the  trombones  and  so  forth — all  modern  effects 
and  indicating  the  mettle  of  the  composer — it 
stands  out  in  high  relief.  There  are  operas  more 
pretentiously  written  than  Lucia — more  ambitious 
in  political  or  theological  subjects — dispensing 
■with  square  eight  measure  melodies-^but  there  is 
no  opera  to  which  the  word  beautiful  can  be  more 
justly  applied. 

Madame  Sontag  particularly  shone  in  her  last 
solo,  when  she  interchains  with  the  flute  in  the 
most  delicate  spray  of  sound.  To  understand 
Donizetti's  music,  for  her  part,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  when  he  wrote  for  the  Soprano  he 
used  three  grand  divisions  of  style ;  the  declama- 
tory, the  cantabile  simple,  or  where  the  syllables 
respond  to  notes  in  about  equal  numbers,  and  the 
florid  style,  where  many  notes  are  used  to  com- 
paratively few  syllables.  The  florid  style,  how- 
ever he  rigidly  rejects  for  the  masculine  voices  ; 
and  in  this  his  work  difiers  from,  and  in  philoso- 
phy or  Eesthetics  is  superior  to,  Rossini's  Italian 
operas.  We  hold  this  to  be  a  correct  view  of  the 
great  art  Of  writing  for  the  voice ;  based  on  the 
laws  of  sound,  the  sexual  phenomena  of  tone, 
and  the  circle  of  feminine  influence  in  music. 
Hence  the  long-drawn  Jiorilure  for  masculine 
voices,  whether  the  old  fashioned  in  Handel's 
oratorios,  or  the  new  fashioned  in  Rossini's  operas, 
we  hold  to  be  a  violation  of  that  manly  severity 
which  is  indispensable. 

Signer  Badiali  is  always  more  or  less  successful 
with  his  audience.  In  the  Duet  with  the  Tenor 
last  night,  he  secured  an  equivalent  to  an  encore. 
That  duet,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  cut  short 
by  Tamburini  and  Kubini,  and  even  Duprez 
gave  it  the  go-by  some-times.  For  this  there  ap- 
peal's no  reas'on.  The  andante  is  large  and  dig- 
nified, and  the  allegro  brilliant,  and  dealing  in 
sequences  of  thirds,  which  composers  will  use 
until  some  more  fluent  or  captivating  medium  of 
harmony  for  two  voices  be  found,  which  event 
does  not  seem  impending. 

Signor  Pozzolini  in  the  curse  scene  was  not  up 
to  the  mark.  This  fiery  ebullition  of  the  author's 
genius,  written  for  Duprez,  requires  enormous 
lungs  and  huge  declamatory  powers.  We  are 
not  able  to  indicate  any  teuor  now  in  Europe  fit 
to  do  it  justice.  The  final  air  is  one  which  sup- 
ports the  singer.  There  are  two  kinds  of  music  ; 
one  which  makes  the  singer  in  a  great  degi-ee, 
and  the  other  which  the  singer  makes.  Of  the 
former  kind  in  a  signal  degree  is  the  solo  in  ques- 
tion. Signor  Pozzolini  surprised  us  by  his  deliv- 
ery of  it,  and  he  was  called  for  after  the  curtain 
fell. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  trenchant  criticism 
on  the  Sontag  troupe.  Amoijg  the  rarest  of 
God's  gifts,  is  a  voice  connected  with  adequate 
dramatic  taste  and  skill,  a  physique  that  will  bear 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  stage,  and  the  moral 
courage  to  face  an  audience.  It  is  so  easy  to  find 
fault.  What  have  we  not  read  against  singers 
and  against  composers  ?  And  of  those  that  criti- 
cise them,  how  many,  if  called  upon,  could  indicate 
how  a  passage  should  be  sung,  or  write  two  meas- 
ures of  music  if  their  eternal  salvation  depended 
on  it  ? 


A  Letter  about  Tempos. 

Saturday  Night,  March  19. 
Me.  Editor  : — A  word  on  modei-nizing  teTnpos. 
I  have  for  some  time  been  wishing  that  some  able 
musical  critic  would  take  up  this  subject ;  but  as 
the  "  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  "  won't  come,  I 
will,  faute  de  mieux,  do  it  myself  Having  just 
returned  from  the  concert  of  the  Germanians,  I 
will  give' you  my  impression  as  received  at  the 
moment.  But  first  let  me  say  that,  as  I  do  not 
presume  to  find  fault  with  their  excellent  perform- 
ances, both  individually  and  collectively,  I  hope 
that  no  offence  will  be  taken  when  I  suggest  (as  a 
mere  matter  of  opinion)  that  Cherubini's  overture 
in  regard  to  time  was  marred.  I  doubt  whether 
one  in  a  hundred  of  that  large  audience  could 
draw  any  meaning  from  a  confused,  hurried,  in- 


comprehensible noise — I  allude  to  the  second 
movement. 

Some  weeks  ago,  when  the  same  cr\'erture  was 
given  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  I  asked  Mr. 
Suck  what  made  him  take  the  time  almost  twice 
as  fast  as  Cherubini  intended  it,  and  as  I  have 
heard  it  under  the  conductorship  of  Kreutzer, 
Plantade,  Habeneck  and  others.  He  (Mr.  S.) 
said  that  it  is  taken  so  at  present  all  over  Ger- 
many, and  that  he  is  used  to  such  time.  I  confess, 
I  doubted  it — but  behold  !  Herod  out  Heroded ; 
Mr.  Bergmann  (though  an  excellent  leader)  took 
it  even  more  suave  quipeut; — there  was  certainly 
a  considerable  display  of  agility  to  get  out  all  the 
notes,  at  the  expense  of  confusing  so  noble  a 
composition.  Now  if  the  time  for  Allegro  (leav- 
ing the  metronome  out  of  the  question)  has  been 
changed,  viz.  to  double  as  quick  as  it  was  once — 
be  it  so — modern  composers  adopt  this  and  write 
accordingly.  But  the  Allegro,  as  Cherubini 
meant  it,  half  a  century  ago,  should  be  taken  as 
it  was  tlien  intended — just  as  Handel's  music  should 
be  given  according  to  his  ideas  of  time. 

But  I  have  heard  it  said :  "  These  tempos  are 
out  of  date."  Well,  so  are  witches;  yet  you 
would  not  (by  way  of  modernizing)  have  the 
Thane  of  Cawdor  consult  Madame  Adolph,  or  be 
influenced  by  "  spiritual  rappings." 

Many  pieces  of  music  indicate  the  time ;  for 
instance,  Cherubini's  overture,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  solid  and  dignified ;  the  _|^tt_B 
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opening  of  the  second  move- 
ment— ■ 
leading  to  the  predominant 
^•J:  is  intended  (and  might  be  felt)  to  be 

"  "■  '  '     "■     -instead  of 

be- 


^ 


ponderous  and  marked  ;- 
which  it  sounded  like  the 
ginning  of  a  galop  : 
the  passages  particularly  in  the  quartet  became  a 
mere  hurried  fiddling  ;  there  was  no  time  to  per- 
ceive distinctly  the  meaning  between  the  first 
violins, 
r— *.|        fc      I  and  the  responding  chord. 
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it  was  all  jumbled  together  (after  the  well-known 
fashion :  "  You-ahall-say-the-truth-the-whole-truth- 
and-nothing-but-the-truth-so-help-you-God-kiss- 
the-book-and-give-me-a-shilling-you-must-find- 
change-I-got-none.") 

As  I  said  before,  many  a  movement  (at  least  if 
once  played  through)  will  indicate  the  time 
intended  by  the  com- 
poser. The  opening  of  ■ 
Mozart's  2nd  quartet, 
demands  at  once  the  a  la  hreve  tempo ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  second  movement  in  La  Gazza  La- 
dra,  being  lively  and  sparkling,  with  a  rhythm 
mostly  of  four  measures,  and  all  its  counterpoint 
on  the  surface,  might  not  only  be  taken  as  fast  as 
the  orchestra  can  correctly  do  it,  but  would  on 
account  of  its  thinness  become  tame  if  taken  slow. 
Mozart's  overtures  to  "  Figaro"  "  L'Erdevement 
du  Serail,"  and  "  Don  Juan,"  indicate  a  quick 
tempo,  (supposing  no  time  to  be  given.)  Not  so 
the  "  Zauherjlote  ": 

now  if  Mozart  meant  it  to 

be  as  at  present  played,  he 

would,   instead   of   the   four 

have  written  merely 


notes. 
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a  turn,  thus :  ,  .  .  . 

The  passages  for  flute  and  fagotto  become  at  pre- 
sent a  mere  flying  chromatic  run,  which  passes  by 


as  if  sent  ofi"  by  electricity ;  now  and  then  there 
is  a  homoeopathic  idea  of  it,  viz :  when  the  flute 
and  fagotto  do  not  exactly  go  together. 

I  have  heard  Spohr's  overture  to  Alruna  in 
the  presence  of  Spohr  himself  (and  a  beautiful 
composition  it  is),  in  which  the  second  movement 
also  opens  with  a  fugue  : 


^p^^Si 


and  has  some  similarity  to  the  Zauherjlote ;  but 
the  time  was  taken  about  half  as  quick  as  the 
Zauherjlote  has  been  given  here  by  both  so- 
cieties; 

One  word  more  about  tempos.  The  opening  of 
Auber's  overture  to  the  '■'■Domino  Noir,"  was 
usually  taken  quick  and  with  two  inches  of  bowing ; 
but  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  Prevost,  that 
efficient  leader  of  the  New  Orleans  Opera  Com- 
pany (then  in  New  York),  told  the  first  violins  to 
draw  the  whole  length  of  the  bow  for  each  note 
(of  the  opening),  which  naturally  made  it  more 
broad  and  nearly  doubled  the  time.  The  effect 
was  decisive,  and  that  movemeut  has  ever  since 
been  taken  slow  and  grandioso. 

While  speaking  of  the  "  Germania  "  concert,  I 
must  say  a  word  in  the  way  of  praise  to  the  little 
Ukso's  performance  on  the  violin. — Though  not 
equal  to  Paul  Jullikn,  yet  the  novelty  of  a 
little  girl  playing  so  well,  both  as  to  clear  execu- 
tion and  perfect  intonation; — her  pleasing  and 
composed  attitude  ;  in  short  the  tout  enseinhle  was 
positively  charming.  By  the  way,  your  New  York 
correspondent  (in  one  of  your  late  numbers) 
speaking  of  Master  JuUien,  says,  "  I  don't  see  any 
diffei%nce  between  this  child  and  Sivori  or  Miska 
Hauser."  Now  Miska  Hauser  must  undoubtedly 
have  devoted  much  time  to  practising  harmonics, 
and  really  changes  the  noble  tone  of  the  violin  to 
a  flageolet  to  great  perfection ;  but  is  that  enough 
to  warrant  the  comparing  him  to  Sivori  ?  What 
would  you  think,  if  any  one,  speaking  of  New 
York  as  a  lively,  bustling  city,  with  its  splendid 
Hotels,  Theatres,  etc.,  should  say :  "  It  reminds 
me  of  Paris  and  Nantucket  ?" 

Wm.  Ketzee, 


Franz  Abt's  Compositions. 

Although  the  fair  and  sunny  Italy  may  be 
called,  par  excellence,  the  land  of  music,  but  few 
will  be  found  to  deny  that  Germany  is  essentially 
the  land  of  choral  song.  There  is  no  country  in 
which  song  is  more  identified  and  blended  with 
the  amusements  of  the  people  :  v.'itness  the  songs 
of  fatherland,  the  Rhine  songs,  the  di'inking  songs, 
and  the  student  songs  of  the  "  land  of  the  vine." 
In  Germany,  singing  and  compiisition  form  an 
element  in  the  education  of  yoath,  and  a  taste 
engendered  in  early  life  becomes  permanent  and 
indelible.  ,  Thus,  when  a  party,  previously  un- 
known to  each  other,  meet  together,  they  fall  to 
singing  their  part-songs  wiih  more  comparative 
ease  than  half  a  score  of  English  amateurs  would 
do  after  a  month's  practice  and  rehearsals.  To 
get  up  a  glee  at  the  moment,  at  an  Eughsh  eve- 
ning party,  is  a  difficuUy  with  which  many  of  ouk 
readers  are  doubtless  acquainted,  eien  admitting 
the  immense  strides  which  musical  knowledge  has 
made  in  this  country  during  the  last  few  years ; 
although  we  free'y  admit  that  the  simplicity  of 
the  G'erman  a'rangements  of  four-part  songs 
renders  them  .easily  acquirable  by  the  Eiighsh 
amateur.  Tl^ese  remarks  are  d-propos  of  the 
sono-s  of  Fr-inz  Abt,  the  distinguished  German 
composer.  His  charming  ballad,  "  When  the 
swallows  liasten  home,"  has  been  the  means  of 
introdutiug  his  name  to  thousands  of  Englisli  [and 
American]  families.     It  is  Abt's  facility  in  pro- 
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cluing  melody  tbat  has  made  his  name  familiar  to 
us,  and,  as  his  works  become  more  extensively 
known,  will  finally  consolidate  his  reputation.  Of 
the  songs  alluded  to,  there  are  a  set  of  twelve 
four-part  songs,  under  the  title  of  "  Arion,"  which 
will  be  worthy  the  attention  of  the  glee  and 
madrigal  societies  of  this  kingdom.  A  set  of  ten 
duettihos  will  also  be  welcomed  by  duet  singers, 
as  they  are  within  the  compass  of  a  moderate 
register,  and  are  strikingly  efi'ective  and  Original. 
Of  songs,  we  have  an  easy  set  of  ten,  in  "  Lays 
of  youthful  Days,"  fully  bearing  out  the  designa- 
tion of  "  characteristic,"  by  which  epithet  they 
are  distinguished.  There  are  also  several  sets  of 
five,  of  a  more  ambitious  character ;  among  which 
"  The  three  Students'  Song,"  and  "  Spring  Morn- 
ing," may  be  particularized  as  beautiful  and 
original,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  select  the  gems 
from  such  a  mass  of  compositions.  The  whole  of 
these  songs  have  been  adapted  to  English  words 
by  Mr.  Carpenter. —  Cocks's  Miscellany. 


[We  have  seen  the  following  exquisite  lines  attrib- 
uted (we  know  not  with  what  reason)  to  Strode.  They 
appear  too  modern  for  a  contemporary  of  Chaucer.] 

ON   HARMONY. 

When  whispering  winds  do  softly  steal 
With  creeping  passion  through  the  heart; 
And  when  at  every  touch  we  feel 
Our  pulses  beat,  and  bear  apart: 

When  threads  can  make 

A  heart-string  quake ; 

Philosophy 

Will  scarce  deny 
The  soul  can  melt  in  Harmony. 

0  lull  me,  lull  me,  charming  air. 
My  sense  is  rock'd  with  wonders  sweet; 
Like  snow  on  wool  thy  fallings  are, 
Soft,  like  spirit's,  are  thy  feet. 

Grief  who  need  fear 

That  hath  an  ear  ? —  * 

Down  let  him  lie, 

And  slumb'ring  die. 
And  change  his  soul  for  Harmony. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Sketch  of  Onslow— Concluded, 

[Erom  the  French  of  M.  Fetis.] 

Onslow's  first  works,  published  in  1807,  were 
three  Quintets.  One  Sonata  for  Piano  solo,  the 
only  one  he  wrote  in  that  form,  and  some  violin 
Quartets,  published  about  the  same  period,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  author  advantageously 
known  among  the  artists.  Notwithstanding  this 
success,  Onslow  e.xperienced  sometimes  a  regret 
that  he  was  only  guided  in  his  labors  by  his  instinct, 
and  could  only  invoke  in  their  favor  the  evidence 
of  his  ears.  A  friend  counselle<l  him  to  place 
himself  under  the  direction  of  Reicha,  to  go 
through  a  course  of  harmony  and  coinposition. 
Reicha  was  in  fact  the  most  proper  person  to 
direct  a  rapid  course  of  instruction,  which  would 
be  a  more  pi'acfical  employment  than  mei-ely 
obtaining  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  science. 
It  was  just  what  Onslow  needed  most;  a  few 
months  sufiiced  to  learii  what  was  necessary  to  an 
artist  already  provided  \ith  a  well  developed  sen- 
timent of  harmony.  ^ 

For  some  time  Onslow  dnjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  a  composer  of  merit  in  the  instrumental 
line.  His  friends  pressed  himwith  solicitations  to 
apply  his  talent  to  the  theatr^ ;  he  yielded  by 
writing  I'Alcada  de  la  Vega,  a  vlrama  in  three 
acts,  which  was  represented  in  18^,  but  did  not 
hold  its  place  upon  the  boards.  In  ^ain  would  a 
musician  try  to  realize  in  the  composition  what 
was  expected  of  him ;  although  the  libretto  was 
feeble  enough,  the  music  had  the  radical  dfcfect  in 


itself  of  not  being  dramatic.  Le  Colporteur,  an 
opera  in  three  acts,  performed  in  1827,  is  a  much 
better  composition,  dramatically  considered. — 
After  the  succes  d'estime  obtained  by  Le  Colpor- 
teur, Onslow  disappeared  from  the  scene  for  ten 
years,  and  it  was  not  till  1837  ^hat  he  caused  his 
third  opera,  under  the  title  of  Le  Due  de  Guise, 
to  be  represented.  Some  portions  of  the  score 
called  forth  attention,  but  the  work  in  general 
was  cold  and  heavy.  This  must  be  truly  consid- 
ered the  last  production  Onslow  furnished  for  the 
stage,  for  three  operas  of  large  dimensions  given 
without  any  durable  success,  were  sufficient  to  dis- 
courage him. 

The  character  of  his  talent  seemed  to  him  to 
offer  chances  more  favorable  in  the  Symphony  ; 
however,  those  he  caused  to  be  presented  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  were  re- 
ceived coldly.  Onslow  believed  he  saw  injustice 
In  such  a  reception,  and  considered  it  as  the 
result  of  an  exclusive  fondness  for  the  Sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven.  He  had  the  conviction 
that  his  music  was  well  written,  and  certainly  one 
could  remark  in  it  much  merit,  but  it  was  a  merit  of 
a  didactic  nature.  One  found  not  those  sudden  and 
unexpected  eff'ects  which  constitute  the  chief 
charms  of  the  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and 
Beethoven.  Like  those  illustrious  artists,  Onslow 
developed  his  work  from  aprincipal  theme,  but  in' 
a  manner  scholastic,  cold,  and  not  with  the  rapture 
of  genius  which  shone  in  his  models.  It  is  re- 
markable also  that  in  his  symphonies  the  instru- 
mentation is  not  brilliant,  the  orchestra  being 
heavy,  and  dull.  In  the  opinion  of  connoisseurs 
the  especial  talent  of  the  author  lies  in  the  art  of 
writing  quintets. 

In  1829  a  cruel  accident  caused  for  a  time  fears 
for  the  life  of  Onslow  ;  at  all  events  he  was  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  hearing.  He  was  hunting 
on  a  friend's  estate  ;  being  in  the  woods,  he  seated 
himself  an  instant  to  write  down  a  musical  thought, 
and  while  absorbed  in  the  meditation,  he  was  struck 
by  a  ball,  which,  after  tearing  the  ear,  lodged  itself 
in  his  neck,  from  whence  they  have  never  been 
able  to  extract  it.  The  accident  caused  a  severe 
inflammation  of  the  brain  ;  but  after  some  months 
of  treatment  and  repose,  the  health  of  Onslow 
was  re-established  and  there  only  now  remains  a 
little  deafness  in  the  wounded  ear. 

Thomas  Ryan. 

KOTE    TO    THE    ABOVE. 

Mr.  Editor:  Your  New  York  "Diarist,"  in  his 
No.  IS  of  Feb.  13,  does  not  appear  to  be  "posted 
up"  on  Onslow,  when  he  is  so  careful  in  saying 
that  "  among  his  published  works  ace  fifteen  quar- 
tets and  ten  quintets,"  &e.  The  iVIendelssohn 
Quintette  Club  possess  his  thirty  third  quintet, 
op.  80.  There  are  about  forty  Quartets;  three 
Symphonies  ;  six  Trios  for  piano,  violin  and  vio- 
loncello ;  one  Sestet  for  piano,  two  violins,  alto, 
'cello  and  bass;  five  Sonatas  for  piano  and  violin  ; 
two  Sonatas  a  quatre  mains;  one  Sonata  for  piano  ; 
many  themes  varices,  ioccaXB-s  etc.;  several  Sonatas 
for  piano  and  violoncello.  All  these  works,  to- 
gether with  his  three  grand  Operas,  certainly  re- 
veal a  well-spent  life.  Scarcely  excepting  Spohr, 
does  any  composer  offer  the  same  amount  of  diffi- 
culties and  e.xact  the  same  skilful  treatment  from 
the  hands  of  artists,  as  do  the  works  of  Onslow. 
They  are  spirituel  and  at  the  same  time  elaborate 
to  the  highest  degree.  His  conceptions  are  strik- 
ingly original,  the  themes  always  very  fully  de- 
veloped and  most  carefully  written  in  every  part. 
Thereis  a  prevalence  of  the  minor  mode  which  gives 


a  tinge  of  sadness  to  most  of  his  works;  but  that 
being  a  failing  of  most  of  the  modern  writers,  to 
condemn  it  v-fould  be  to  condemn  a  large  field  of 
composition.  It  seems  to  be  a  pretty  well  under- 
stood affair  that  it  is  easier  to  write  and  treat  a 
minor  than  a  major  subject;  on  the  principle  that 
it  is  easier  to  write  ten  good  and  efi'ective  trage- 
dies than  one  good  comedy. 

Onslow's  melodies  are  of  a  piquant  character  ; 
sufficiently  flowing,  but  yet  seldom  free  from  har- 
monic intricacy.  The  Adagios  in  most  of  his 
Quintets  are  extremely  beautiful  and  impressive  ; 
the  Scherzos  usually  the  wildest  things  imagin- 
able ;  most  certainly  in  these  he  has  been  no  ser- 
vile imitator  of  the  models  left  by  his  and  our  own 
divine  Mozart ;  on  the  contrary  he  gives  the  loosest 
reins  to  his  fancy. 

So  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  Onslow's 
chamber  music,  (and  our  acquaintance  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  quintet  or  two)  it  is  of  a  character  to 
offer  at  every  turn  irresistible  charms  to  the  culti- 
vated musician,  and  but  few  who  have  essayed  his, 
compositions  grow  tired  of  hearing  or  playing 
them.  Our  own  fondness  for  the  master,  Mr. 
Editor,  will,  we  hope,  be  apology  sufficient  for 
thus  spinning  out  the  subject.  t.  r. 

March  22,  1S53. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  my  Diary.   No.  XXI. 

New  York,  March  15.  People  talk  about  the  great 
melodist,  Mozart,  and  the  great  harmonist,  Beethoven,— 
implying  that  the  former  was  comparatively  weak  as  a 
harmonist  and  the  latter  as  a  melodist.  Every  student  of 
music,  worthy  of  the  name,  knows  how  little  reason 
there  is  for  such  an  idea  of  Mozart ;  and  a  moment's 
reflection  should  convince  any  one  that  nothing  but 
extraordinary  genius  for  melody  could  enable  a  composer 
to  range  so  unrestrainedly  in  the  wildest  regions  of 
harmony  as  Beethoven  has  done  and  not  run  i:ito  the 
common  fault  of  producing  a  mere  conglomeration  of 
strange  chords  and  progressions,  of  interest  to  none  but 
those  who  recognize  nothing  higher  in  music  than  mere 
counterpoint. 

I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  vocal  character  of 
many  of  Beethoven's  themes  and  knew  that  many  of 
them  had  been  arranged  and  adapted  to  words — from  the 
time  when  his  friend  Wegeler,  in  the  pleasant  first  years 
of  his  Vienna  life,  wrote  a  poem  to  an  adagio,  down  to 
our  own  days  of  psalm-book  making;  but  I  had  not 
conceived  the  full  extent  to  which  this  had  been  done, 
and  that  too  by  men  whose  own  names  occupy  no  small 
space  in  Musical  history.  This  evening,  looking  over  a 
new  catalogue  of  his  works,  with  their  various  arrange- 
ments, I  am  astonished'  to  see  to  how  many  of  these 
arrangements  are  set  down.  By  the  way,  this  catalogue 
shows  too  the  amount  of  thought,  the  weight,  the  sub- 
stance, so  to  speak,  in  Beethoveji's  themes;  for  precious 
few  of  our  common  piano-forte  sonatas,  the  finger  pieces 
of  the  fashionable  concert  room,  and  such  like,  would 
bear  arrangemeuts  for  string  quartet  and  oftimes  for 
full  orchestra,  like  those  of  Beethoven.  But  to  these 
vocal  arrangements.  The  three  Sonatas,  Op.  2,  dedicated 
to  Haydn,  composed  when  the  author  was  but  some  2-3 
or  24  years  of  age,  have  furnished  four  vocal  pieces, 
which  are  here  catalogued,  (liow  many  others?)  Adagio 
of  No.  1,  words  by  Wegeler,  "My  happiness  is  fled;" 
Allegro  from  the  same,  Stimsuilit,  by  Schiller,  arranged 
by  Silcher;  Adagio  from  No.  2,  "  If  I  look  in  her  eyes," 
arranged  by  Silcher;  Allegretto  from  No.  .3,  Wiedersehen, 
arranged  also  by  Silcher. 

The  three  Sonatas,  Op.  10,  dedicated  to  Count  Browne, 
have  furnished  No.  1,  a  song,  "  This  is  the  day  of  the 
Lord,"  arranged  by  Hubner,  and  an  "  Agnus  Dei," 
arranged  by  Biery;  and  No.  3,  a  song. 

Silcher  has  also  adapted  the  adagio  of  the  Sonata  Palhe- 
tique  to  a  song,  "  The  eye  of  the  beloved."  The  Septet, 
Op.  20,  the  Sonatas  Ops.  24,  25,  26,  27,  30,  &c.,  &c.,  all 
furnish  music  for  the  voice,  from  the  simple  song  with 
piano-forte  accompaniment,  up  to  "  Kyrie  Eleison  "  with 
full  orchestra! 

Another  arrangement  by  Silcher  is  to  the  words,  Ohne 
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dicli,  was  tcdr^  nieiii  Lehen  I  {"  Thee  away,  what  were  my 
life!")— from  no  less  a  piece  tLan  tlie  Andante  of  tlie  C 
minor  Symphony ! 

Two  works  are  uiimhered  81  in  this  catalogue.  Sla  is 
the  famous  Sonata,  Les  adteux,  V Absence  et  U  Reiour  ; 
816  the  Sextet  recently  played  in  Boston.  One 
arrangement  from  thiS' — unfortunately  without  the  name 
of  the  arranger — is  the  Adagio  for  two  soprano  and  two 
basses,  to  the  words  Hort  votn  Strand  ein  Vesper  slngen, 
("  Hear  from  th'  Strand  tlie  Vespers  singing,")  the  exqui- 
site "Vesper  Hymn,"  which  Mr.  Webb  copied  into  his 
"  American  Glee  Book  "  some  years  since  from  an  English 
publication,  and  which  I  shall  never  forget  hearing  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Odeon,  as  sung  under  his  direction. 
Three  vocal  arrangements  are  mentioned  of  the  Allegi-etto 
of  the  7th  Symplwny.  These  are  some  of  the  most 
noticeable  which  catch  my  eye  in  glancing,  through  this 
catalogue.  It  was  prepared  by  a  German  and  contains 
no  arrangements  but  those  by  German  musicians,  and 
probably  only  the  more  important  of  these.  It  would  be 
curious  to  see  a  complete  list  of  all  such  arrangements — • 
how  we  Yankees  should  figure  therein! 


BOSTON,  MARCH  26,  1853. 

Concerts  of  the  Past  Week. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  We  were 
reluctantly  compelled  by  illness  to  forego  the 
eighth  and  last  concert  of  the  series,  which,  con- 
sidering the  rare  programme,  was  peculiarly  pro- 
voking. But  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there 
are  more  in  store.  Meanwhile  a  friend  obliges 
us  with  the  following  notice. 

Tlie  audience,  unusually  numerous,  showed  man- 
ifestly that  the  advertising  of  "a  vocalist,"  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  draw  a  sufficient  number  of  au- 
ditors to  concerts  like  these.  Nor  is  the  bodily  pre- 
sence of  one  essential  to  the  pleasure  of  the  audience 
when  assembled. 

Such  a  programme  as  the  one  presented  at  this 
concert — Mozart's  Quintet  in  E  flat  No.  3,  Mendels- 
sohn's posthumous  Quartet  in  F  minor  (op.  80)  and 
Franz  Schuberfs  Trio  in  E  flat  (op.  100) — nre  sorely 
enough  to  satisfy  any  music  lover,  and  if  a  song 
must  be  given,  it  should  be  no  superfluous  interjec- 
tion, but  one  of  the  real  inspirations  of  genius,  and 
sung  as  such  things  should  be.  Such  were  the  songs 
that  Mile.  Lehmann  contributed  at  some  of  the 
concerts  of  this  series;  and  such  only  do  we  wish  to 
hear  at  these  concerts.  Mozart's  Quintet,  familiar 
and  welcome,  was  well  played,  and  the  Mendelssohn 
Quartet,  (played  for  the  first  time  in  public,)  was  per- 
formed in  the  best  manner  of  the  Club,  and  lis- 
tened to  with  the  closest  attention  and  highest  ad- 
miration. This  quartet  has  a  peciiliar  depth  and 
tenderness,  and  was  composed  by  Mendelssohn  after 
the  deatli  of  his  sister;  and  after  it  we  had  no  ears  or 
understanding  left  for  the  Schubert  Trio.  Mr. 
Tkenkle  sustained  the  piano  part  very  satisfactorily 
both  in  the  Trio  and  in  the  Duet  with  Adgust 
Fries.  Mr.  Zoiiler,  in  an  interminable  Fantasia, 
showed  himself  a  flutist  of  unusuiU  excellence,  and 
quite  makes  good  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lehmann. 
The  Club  give  an  extra  Concert  Thursday,  March 
3 1  St,  in  the  Music  Hall  (lower  hall),  when  Mendels- 
sohn's Octet  will  be  presented.  yf. 

The  Ninth  Subscription  Concert  of  the  Ger- 
MANIA  Society,  last  Saturday  evening,  was  one 
of  the  very  best  of  the  season.  The  programme, 
for  a  grand  mass  concert,  was  almost  as  pure  and 
solid  as  one  of  Mr.  Dresel's  little  Chamber  Con- 
certs. It  embraced  but  six  items,  of  which  little 
Camilla's  "  Carnival  of  Venice  "  was  the  only  one 


that  could  be  considered  hacknicd.  First  and 
most  important  was  the  "  Heroic  Symphony  "  of 
Beethoven, — his  third.  In  the  public  rehearsal,  a 
few  hours  before,  the  Germanians  had  played  his 
No.  2,  in  D.  It  Was  well  worth  the  while  to  any 
earnest  musical  student,  who  cared  to  trace  the 
earlier  development  of  Beethoven's  peculiar 
genius,  to  hear  these  two  symphonies  in  such  im- 
mediate connection.  They  mark  the  transition 
from  what  has  been  called  his  first  to  his  second 
period.  In  No.  2,  you  still  feel  the  presence  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart — their  forms,  their  coloring, 
at  least,  although  the  bold  ideas  and  the  impatient 
spirit  and  the  Titanic  yearning  of  the  younger 
brother  frequently  announce  themselves.  In  the 
"  Eroica "  he  comes  out  purely  and  decidedly 
himself;  unique,  original.  How  it  must  have 
astonished  the  musicians  in  the  day  of  its  appear- 
ance !  No  doubt  it  puzzled  them  too,  and  not  a 
little;  but  they  felt  the  power,  the  magnetism  of 
genius,  the  unavoidable  grasp  of  it.  In  Europe 
it  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  esteemed, 
most  quoted  of  Beethoven's  works.  No  doubt, 
again,  it  puzzled  many,  who  listened  with  unpre- 
pared, perhaps  dull  ears,  on  Saturday.  So  it 
was  once  with  the  C  minor  and  with  the  Seventh 
symphonies,  now  always  gladly  hailed  as  glorious 
old  acquaintances,  who  seem  every  time  more 
young  and  wonderful  than  ever  to  us.  So  it  must 
ever  be  with  all  great  works,  to  the  merely 
amateur  (and  scarcely  amateur)  majority  of  a  great 
audience. 

Its  very  fulness  of  matter  may  account  for  the 
"  Eroica  "  being  found  dull  by  some  ; — that  critic 
in  the  Traveller  for  instance,  who,  following  the 
method  of  most  newspaper  "  critics,"  first  sets  his 
critical  metronome  to  the  public  pulse  which  it 
pretends  to  regulate.  The  "Eroica"  abounds  in 
distinct  ideas,  in  episodes, — more  perhaps  than 
any  of  the  symphonies  except  the  Ninth.  It  teems 
with  thought,  with  bold  imaginations,  with  the 
earnest  strivings  for  expression,  the  glowing  elo- 
quence of  genius  that  has  attained  to  full  con- 
sciousness and  full  possession  of  its  powers,  and  to 
which  life  is  altogether  a  most  earnest  matter. 
The  story  of  its  having  been  originally  dedicated 
to  Napoleon,  and  how  Beethoven  when  he  heard 
of  his  fancied  hero  of  humanity  and  freedom 
being  proclaimed  Emperor,  "  tore  off  the  dedica- 
tion page  and  trampled  the  score  under  his  feet," 
is  familiar  to  everybody.  But  those  of  our 
readers  who  will  take  the  pains  to  turn  back  to 
the  second  number  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
Journal  (April  17,  1852),  will  find  a  plausible 
and  in  the  main  undoubtedly  true  key  to  its 
several  movements,  from  the  pen  of  our  worthy 
correspondent,  "  A.  w.  T."  Beethoven's  thoughts 
are  always  large  and  admit  more  easily  of  a 
humanitary  than  of  an  individual  interpretation. 
He  entitles  that  second  movement  (where  were 
the  ears,  the  souls  of  those  whom  it  did  not  im- 
press profoundly  !)  "  A  Funeral  March  upon  the 
Death  of  a  Hero."  But  in  it  he  uttered  a  nation's, 
a  whole  age's  loss  and  lamentation.  AVho  can 
contemplate  Europe  at  this  moment,  and  since 
'48,  without  feeling,  &s  he  hears  this  Symphony, 
that  it  is  the  very  music  of  the  preseiit  crisis,  with 
all  its  sadness  and  with  all  its  best  hopes  ?  The 
tragedy  of  Hungary,  the  heroic  nation,  and  of  the 
heroic  Romans,  is  in  that  funeral  march ;  it  is  a 
hero  people  that  is  mourned  for.  But  with  no 
weak,  despairing  lamentation  :  the  glorious  fervor 
of  a  manly  and  undying  faith  illumines  the  dark 
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harmonies  ever  and  anon  and  resolves  them  into 
clearest  sunshine.  The  Scherzo  is  like  the  hur- 
ried, gathering  tramp  of  the  millions,  who  feel  in 
them  the  inspiration  for  new  efforts.  The  fugue 
theme,  that  opens  the  finale,  is  deliberately  laid 
down  and  weighed  and  repeated,  as  if  wisdom 
and  forethought  had  now  taken  the  helm  out  of 
the  hands  of  generous  but  blind  instinct,  with  its 
own  free  consent,  as  much  as  to  say :  "  We 
organize  victory  next  time,  and  patiently  wait  for 
the  true  hour  to  come." 

The  Symphony  was  superbly  played,  and  we 
would  suggest  the  policy  of  a  repetition  of  it  at 
one  of  the  Afternoon  Rehearsals, — a  suggestion 
which  has  been  quite  earnestly  whispered  in  our 
ear  by  others. 

Cherubini's  overture  to  Les  Deux  Journe'es 
opened  in  the  slow  movement  with  surpassing 
dignity  and  grandeur,  with  which  the  rapid  tempo 
of  the  allegro  seemed  to  us  rather  out  of  corres- 
pondence. But  we  know  the  work  only  from  the 
two  hearings,  for  which  we  thank  the  Germanians. 
If  our  seeming  was  right,  it  confirms  the  criticism 
of  our  correspondent  on  a  former  page.  Yet 
right  or  wrong,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  (hat  issue, 
the  overture  as  a  whole  impressed  us  as  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  interesting  in  that  whole  class  of 
compositions,  and  as  fully  justifying  the  great 
name  of  Cherubini, — the  one  man  in  all  Europe 
whose  approbation  Beethoven  eared  to  have  for 
his  great  Mass  in  D. 

Jaell  played  the  Concert-Stuck  of  Weber  in 
a  more  masterly  manner  than  we  ever  yet  have 
heard  it ;  and  it  holds  its  own  everywhere  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  delicious  specimens  of 
the  'Concerto,  which  is  a  concert  piece  and  is 
nothing  unless  it  be  effective.  The  orchestral 
parts  were  richly  interblended,  and  the  naive 
solemnity  of  the  march,  opening  with  reed  instru- 
ments, was  charming. 

The  "  Souvenir  de  G-retry"  struck  us  as  one  of 
the  best  of  Camilla  Urso's  selections.  The 
themes  are  from  that  fine  old  French  composer's 
opera  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  gave  scope 
to  all  the  girl  artist's  earnestness  of  feeling.  We 
know  not  when  we  have  heard  one  of  these  fan- 
tasias that  seemed  so  little  haeknied. 

The  concluding  overture,  "Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  by  Otto  Nicolai,  was  full  of  dashing, 
merry  fancies,  and  quite  fresh  and  interesting,  if 
not  indicating  any  very  sincere  originality  of  style. 
We  liked  it  better  than  the  Lindpaintner  and 
the  Kreutzer  and  the  Flotow  overtures  which  are 
performed  so  much  more  frequently. 

The  Musical  Education  Society,  at  their 
first  Concert  in  Williams  Hall,  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, had  not  so  large  an  audience  as  they  deserved. 
Yet  there  was  a  goodly  company  of  attentive 
listeners,  who  seemed  excellently  well  pleased. 
The  choruses,  from  Handel's  "  Joshua "  and 
"Jephthah,"  were  exceedingly  well  sung,  by  a 
choir  well-balanced  in  its  four  parts,  and  so 
numerous  as  to  overflow  the  stage  and  occupy 
some  way  into  each  of  the  side  galleries.  (That 
stage,  by  the  way,  should  be  larger.)  In  precision, 
promptness,  clearness,  round  and  compact  mass  of 
tone,  there  seemed  nothing  wanting  in  those 
choruses.  Perhaps  there  might  have  been  a  little 
more  regard  to  light  and  shade,  and  a  little  finer 
sympathetic  correspondence  of  the  voices  to  the 
undulations  of  the  music  : — but  where  in  amj  of 
our  choruses  do  we  find  quite  enough  of  that?  it 
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implies  fine  natures  and  fine  genei^al  culture  in 
tbe  entire  mass  of  singers.  The  performance 
■was  highly  creditable,  as  it  must  have  been  grati- 
fying, to  the  conductor,  Mr.  Webb  ;  and  it  was 
indeed,  as  a  contemporary  suggests,  like  being 
carried  back,  fifteen  years  or  more,  to  old  Academy, 
Odeon  days,  to  listen  to  a  chorus  under  his  baton, 
with  Mr.  F.  F.  Muellee  at  the  organ.  The 
whole  would  have  been  richer  and  more  interest- 
ing, had  there  also  been  an  orchestra  ;  but  an 
organ  accompaniment  played  as  that  was,  and  on 
such  an  organ,  was  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
Mr.  Mtiller  contrived,  by  a  judicious  variation  of 
the  stops,  yet  still  true  to  the  honest,  solid  dignity 
required  by  Handel's  counterpoint,  to  give  hvely, 
characteristic  coloring  and  piquancy  to  the  various 
selections,  showing  his  own  skill,  and  Handel's,  and 
the  organ-builder's,  all  to  good  advantage.  Exqui- 
sitely did  he  interweave  its  flute  tones  with  that 
sweet  sad  melody  which  concluded  the  selections 
from  "  Jephthah  " :  Farewell,  ye  limpid  springs  and 
floods,  which  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Wentworth 
with  more  character  and  pathos  than  anything  we 
have  yet  heard  from  her. 

The  solos  and  duets,  by  Mrs.  Db  Ribas,  Miss 
Garcia,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  Mr.  Woodman, 
were  conscientiously  and  cleverly  rendered.  The 
latter  gentleman  indeed  has  attained  to  rare 
fluency  and  evenness  in  the  delivei'y  of  the  long 
Handelian  roulades,  with  which  that  master  taxes 
the  bass  as  often  as  the  soprano  voice. 

The  music  of  "  Joshua "  was  new  to  us,  and 
the  selections  did  not  impress  us  like  unto  those 
from  "  Jephthah.''  Of  the  latter  there  were  two 
of  the  sublimest  kind  :  first,  that  which  describes 
"  the  rolling  billows  contracting  their  boist'rous 
pride  "  at  the  voice  of  the  Almighty ;  and  then 
that  perfect  musical  ti-anslation  and  glorification 
of  the  grand  thought  contained  in  the  words  : 

"  In  glory  high,  in  might  serene, 

God  sees,  moves  all,  unmoved,  unseen." 

An  engagement  caused  us  (much  to  our  regret) 

to  come  away  without  hearing  the  pieces  from 

Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul."     But  we  were  glad  to 

notice  in  the  programme  one  excellent  provision, 

which  we  have  long  wished  to  have  adopted  in 

all  oratorio  performances,  at  least  until  the  instinct 

of  propriety  in  concert  rooms  shall  become  more 

characteristic  of  our  people  :  it  was  the  insertion 

of  the  following  paragraph  before   the  words  of 

the  last  chorus : 

IX^  Paose. — To  accommodate  those  who  may  desire 
to  listen,  undisturbed,  to  the  Final  Chorus,  (which  is  ex- 
tremely soft  and  subdued  in  expression,  especially  at 
the  closing  strain,)  all  those  who  do  not  leave  the  Hall 
during  this  pause,  are  most  respectfully  reqiiested  to  re- 
main seated  until  the  last  note  is  sung. 

Whether  it  be  "  soft  and  subdued  "  or  loud  and 
jubilant,  let  the  last  chorus,  and  all  those  who 
would  appreciate  it  and  have  the  whole  of  a  great 
work,  be  protected  in  their  rights. 

The  new  hall  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  favora- 
ble (so  far  as  our  experience  went)  to  musical 
sound.  The  distribution  of  the  lights,  the  ventila- 
tion, &c.,  seemed  quite  satisfactory.  The  hall,  it 
is  said,  will  seat  1500  persons,  though  it  looks  ex- 
tremely narrow  after  one  is  used  to  sitting  in  the 
Boston  Music  Hall.  The  stucco  ornament  is  rich 
and  chaste ;  only  the  figures,  (Corinthian  capitals, 
&c.)  seemed  to  us  on  too  large  a  scale  for  so  small  a 
room.  We  might  remark,  too,  on  the  peculiar 
architecture  of  the  organ.  The  execution  is  beau- 
tif  il  and  tasteful  in  itself;  but  the  design  ! — to 
concert  the  front  of  the  noble  instrument  into  the 


semblance  of  a  large  end  window,  with  its  dark 
panes,  looking  out  into  the  open  air,  so  that  its 
music  seems  to  come  from  out  of  doors  ! — that  is 
like  hiding  a  noble  reality  under  a  shallow  pre- 
tence,— a  fault  of  modesty  nof  common  in  this 
world. 

We  trust  the  Education  Society  will  persevere 
in  the  good  work  of  giving  concerts,  and  that  the 
people  at  the  South  end  will  appreciate  their  new 
privileges. 


A  Word  from  the  Italians. 

It  is  long  since  we  have  heard  from  one  of  them, 
though  we  have  repeatedly  ofi"ered  them  our 
columns.  Judge  then  of  the  avidity  with  which 
we  seize  upon  the  following. 

True  to  our  principle  of  giving  all  sides  a 
hearing,  we  make  place  for  this  (not  at  all 
ironical !)  epistle.  As  for  our  "  Diarist,"  he 
can  take  care  of  himself,  and  we  prefer  to  leave 
these  battles  to  third  persons.  There  is  one  cruel 
reflection,  however,  on  the  alleged  partiality  of 
Boston  audiences  for  classical  music,  symphonie's, 
&c.,  which  wounds  us  to  the  heart.  It  is  even 
intimated  that  the  postponement  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  tickets  sold.  If  the  Germanians  postponed  it 
on  that  account,  they  acted  prematurely  ;  people, 
used  to  serial  concerts,  do  not  rush  some  days 
beforehand  to  procure  their  tickets  for  an  extra ; 
the  morning  of  the  Saturday  was  very  bleak  and 
stormy ;  in  the  afternoon  it  promised  better,  and 
the  demand  for  tickets  began  to  be  felt  at  the 
music-stores,  but  it  was  then  too  late — the  post- 
ponement had  been  announced !  the  evening 
proved  entirely  pleasant,  and  we  know  of  not  a 
few  who  innocently  went  to  the  doors  of  the 
Music  Hall  only  to  be  sadly  disappointed.  But 
wait  awhile  !  We  shall  see  whethei-  an  audience 
cannot  be  found  again  for  the  Ninth  Symphony ! 
Boston,  March  21,  1853. 

My  Dear  Me.  Dwight  : — Tour  New  York  Diary 
man  is  a  terrible  satirist !  For  my  part  I  can't 
conceive  how  those  miserable  Italian  fellows  can 
hold  up  their  heads  after  one  of  his  pieces  appears 
in  your  paper ;  for  of  course  they  read  them,  and 
they  must  be  dreadfully  cut  up  vi'hen  he  coines 
down  on  them  with  such  sarcastic  wit.  I  like 
what  he  says  about  the  Stabat  Mater  in  your  last 
number.  Why  will  they  keep  on  playing  and 
singing  that  stupid  thing  ?  Now  I  think  that  one 
of  old  Bach's  fugues  is  worth  fifty  such  affairs  ; 
because  I  can  nod  and  get  sleepy  just  before  bed- 
time when  such  splendid  music  is  agoing,  while 
that  Stabat  Mater,  some  how  or  other,  keeps  me 
wide  awake  all  the  time.  Then  he  speaks  about 
that  magnificent  Ninth  Symphony,  and  even  men- 
tions one  of  that  wishy  washy  Donizetti's  operas 
in  the  same  line.  How  I  wanted  to  hear  that 
again !  Now  what  was  the  reason  that  no  tickets 
were  sold !  Do  you  suppose  that  the  people  about 
here  would  rather  hear  this  fiddle-faddle  Italian 
opera,  and  had  no  relish  for  that  glorious  Symphony  ? 
Why,  I  didn't  understand  it  a  bit,  but  I  thought  it 
was  splendid,  because  Beethoven  wrote  it,  and  any- 
one would  be  a  fool  not  to  say  it  was  great  if  he 
did'nt  think  so.  I  wish  yaur  New  York  friend 
would  come  down  on  such,  a  set  of  people  oftener. 
He  knows  so  much,  and  lets  us  all  know  that  he 
knows  so  much.  He  shows  up  the  critics  first-rate, 
and  he  is  worth  all  of  them  himself,  because  he 
finds  fault  with  everything  and  inakes  fun  of  every- 
thing, and  that's  what  I  call  being  a  real  critic. 
You  can't  think  how  much  I  enjoy  his  pieces  every 
Saturday  in  your  Journal.     He  is  so  fair  and  liberal 


that  nobody  can  find  fault.  I  saw  a  man  laughing 
at  his  last  piece  and  judged  by  Ms  lips  that  he  said 
"balderdash,"  and  if  I  had  known  him  I  should 
have  shaken  hands  with  him,  for  of  course  he 
meant  the  Stabat  Mater.  Yours  truly, 

JUSTICIA. 


A  Good  Joke. — The  following  is  worthy  to 
amuse  our  readers.  One  of  our  subscribers,  in 
the  beer-brewing  "city  of  brotherly  love,"  who 
has  complained  ever  since  last  autumn  of  not  re- 
ceiving his  paper,  though  it  has  been  mailed  to 
him  twice  over,  sends  us  at  length  this  solution  of 
the  mystery.  • 

Philadelphia,  March  10, 1853. 

Me.  Dwight,  —  Dear  Sir: — Shakspeare  asks, 
"  What's  in  a  name  1"  I  can  answer  much,  for  I 
have  been  put  to  much  inconvenience,  to  say  no 
more,  by  a  certain  individual  in  this  city,  bearing 
the  same  cognomen  as  myself,  viz.  J.  Sebastian 
Fliigel. 

I  first  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
personage,  by  seeing  in  one  of  our  papers  an 
advertisement,  stating  that  "  the  celebrated..pianist, 
Mr.  J.  Sebastian  Fliigel,  would  perform  at  the 
Kossuth  Lager  Bier  Saloon  till  future  notice." 
Now  wasn't  that  pleasant  ?  especially  as  I  pretend 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  pianist  myself. 

Sometime  afterwards  I  saw  a  letter  advertised 
for  J.  Sebastian  Fliigel.  Forgetting  all  about  my 
Lager  Bier  namesake,  I  sent  for  it,  and  on  open- 
ing found  it  to  commence  with:  "My  Dear  Father," 
and  signed,  "  Your  affectionate  daughter,  Lydia." 
Enclosed  was  another  letter  from  my  "  dear  Mary 
Ann."  Pretty  well  for  a  young  man  of  nineteen ! 
I  immediately  returned  the  letter  to  the  office,  but 
somehow  he  has  never  returned  any.  of  mine. 

Calling  at  Mr.  Andr<5's  store  last  week  (By  the 
by,  his  is  the  only  store  in  Philadelphia  where  one 
can  get  good  mvtsic,  as  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Thalberg,  &c.,)  he  handed  me  your  note,  and  re- 
marked that  he  agreed  with  you  in  thinking  that 
it  was  strange  that  I  should  not  receive  my  papers, 
while  Mr. ,  and  the  other  Philadelphia  sub- 
scribers received  them  regularly.  I  agreed  with 
him,  but  on  reading  it,  it  suddenly  struck  me  that 
Lager  Bier  Fliigel  had  received  both  papers  and 
letter,  and  that  he  had  played,  to  say  the  least,  a 
very  ungentlemanly  part  in  not  returning  them  to 
me. 

If  after  this  you  will  send  my  papers  or  any  note 
that  you  may  wish  me  to  receive,  care  of  G.  Andr^ 
&  Co.,  I  shall  doubtless  receive  them.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  are  so  amusing  that  I 
thought  that  perhaps  you  would  be  gratified  by 
by  hearing  why  my  papers  nevei  reached  me.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  editors  often  get  much  undeserved 
blame  from  circumstances  like  these  ;  but  I  hope 
that  others  will  not  have  as  much  cause  to  com- 
plain of  their  namesake  as  has 

Your  humble  servant,  j.  s.  f. 


The  N.  Y.  Musical  World  and  Times  announces 
as  a  great  card  its  translation  of  a  shrewd  and 
saucy  German  criticism  upon  Sontag,  which  ap- 
peared a  year  ago  in  the  Leipsic  musical  paper 
under  the  title  of  "  Ein  Minoritdtsgutachten,"  or 
the  "Opinion  of  the  Minority.''  The  piece  is 
brilliant  and  original  and  says  some  sharp  and  true 
things  of  the  virtuoso-worshipping  tendency  of  the 
times.  We  have  been  many  times  tempted  to  pre- 
sent it  to  our  readers,  but  thouglit  it  far  too  sweep- 
ing in  its  condemnation, — evidently  written  by  a 
very  talented  and  very  young  man.  Had  the 
World  given  the  whole  article,  we  should  have 
seen  Jenny  Lind  too  swept  into  the  same  category 
of  virtuoso  "lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn." 

The    World  is   out   in  ascribing  the  article  to 
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Liszt!  It  does  indeed  hail  from  Weimar;  but  it 
is  well  understood  in  Germany  that  it  was  written 
by  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  von  Bu-elow,  the 
Weimar  correspondent  of  the  paper.  Indeed  the 
very  first  paragraph  of  the  piece  talks  about  "  the 
real  enthusiasm  of  the  Berliners  for  the  geistvolUn 
Liszt "  yielding  by  a  law  of  contrast  to  "the  com- 
ical enthusiasm  for  the  geistlose  Jenny  Lind !"  &c. 
We  trust  Liszt  never  wrote  that. 


The  N.  Y.  Musical  World  and  Times  of  this  week 
has  a  long  and  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Fry, 
objecting  to  the  summary  of  his  principles  which 
we  recently  copied  from  that  Journal.  At  the 
close  he  says  : 

"  I  did  not  intend,  Messrs.  Editors,  to  trouble  you  at 
al],  leaving  what  I  said  to  speak  for  itself  in  New  York; 
but  I  find  an  eminent  mu.sical  journal  in  Boston  quotes 
your  summary  with  fresh  annotations,  in  which  1  am 
made  to  sin  in  the  way  of  iteration  and  reiterrition,  and 
to  want  logic  and  synthesis.  I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  as 
a  matter  of  justice  to  publish  this  letter,  and  I  ask  the 
same  of  the  Boston  journal." 

We  shall  certainly  do  Mr.  Fry  and  our  readers 
the  justice  to  copy  his  letter  entire,  and  only  regret 
that  our  columns  for  this  week  are  already  full. 


E,u>iD  EATES  OF  TiME.  We  trust  the  strictures  of 
our  friend  Keyzer  on  a  late  performance  of  the  Cheru- 
bini  overture  will  be  taken  in  good  part.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  elicit  a  fair  discussion,  on  both  sides,  of  this 
question — of  the  time  in  which  the  quick  movements  of 
Symphonies,  Overtures,  &c.,  (written  before  the  metro- 
nomic signs  came  into  use,)  should  be  taken.  And 
this  is  all  that  our  friend  proposes ;  he  does  not  pretend 
to  speak  dictatorially,  but  simply  utters  /»'s  opinion,  in  the 
hope  that  othex'S  will  w-ith  equal  candor  offer  theirs. 

Certainly  the  whole  present  generation  —  not  only 
"  Young  Germany,"  bnt  young  France  and  Italy  and 
England  likewise,  go  in  for  the  double  quick  time,  as 
often  as  it  is  possible,  in  music.  The  allegro  of  the  C 
minor  Symphony,  of  the  Zcmhei-JlSte  overture,  &c.,  &c., 
played  in  the  approved  style  of  the  day,  seem  always  to 
shoot  by  us  faster  than  our  slow  sense  can  clearly  appre- 
liend  the  notes, — faster,  we  have  suspected  and  have  read, 
than  probably  their  authors  would  have  liked.  But  we 
have  never  met  a  young  German  who  did  not  justify  the 
rapid  iemjw,  and  we  rarely  meet  an  old  Gemian  who 
does  not  deprecate  it.  Perhaps  it  is  only  the  eternal 
quarrel  between  age  and  youth.  But  we  are  more  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  pulse  of  the  whole  present  era  is 
too  quick  for  some  of  us  unfortunate  "  old  fogies." 


We  would  direct  the  attention  of  purchasers  of  classi- 
cal music  to  the  card  {below)  of  G.  Andre  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. The  very  name  is  an  earnest  of  good  music. 
Mr.  Andr^  is  the  son  of  the  famous  music-publisher  of 
Offenbach,  in  Germany,  who  purchased  the  Mozart 
manuscripts.  (By  the  way,  we  see  that  some  of  these, 
including  the  MS.  of  the  "  Jupiter  "  Symphony,  have  just 
been  offered  for  sale  in  London.)  The  Andres,  father 
and  grandfather,  have  been  noted  composers,  as  well  as 
publishers.  The  Philadelphia  house  is  a  branch  of  the 
European,  and  can  furnish  direct,  at  the  lowest  cost,  the 
standard  Andr^  editions  of  the  instrumental  works  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  &c. 


Our  Secosd  Year.  A  new  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  Music  commences  April  10th.  Now  is  the  time  to 
subscribe. 


Musical  Intelligence.    , 

Ijocal. 

The  Germanians  have  a  noble  programme  for  their 
last  subscription  concert  to-night,  and  give  a  public  re- 
hearsal this  afternoon  for  the  benefit  of  their  excellent 
leader,  Caul  Beegmann. 

Otto  Dresel's  extra  concert  on  Monday  evening  will 
assemble  all  the  lovers  of  genuine  classic  music,  to  hear 
again  the  triple  Concerto  of  Bach,  the  Septuor  of  Hum- 
mel, the  Trio  of  Beethoven,  and  other  choice  things. 
Mr.  Tkenkle  takes  the  place  of  Scharfenberg  in  the 
Concerto,  and  Mr.  Jaell  in  the  Septuor. 

The  Quintette  Club  give  an  extra  concert  on 
Thursday.  Mendelssohn's  glorious  Octet,  which  has 
only  been  played  here  on  his  birth-day,  is  to  be  the 
leading  feature. 


The  Handel  akd  Haydn  Society  are  rehearsing  the 
"  Creation." 

Look  out  for  Beethoven's  "  Chotial  Symphony  " 
next  Saturday,  at  an  extra  and  farewell'  concert  of  the 
"  Gei"manians." 


Foreign. 

Belletti  has  had  success  in  the  role  of  Don  Juan  at 
Paris Bosio  is  engaged  for  Covent  Garden  this  sum- 
mer; the  season,  it  is  said,  will  open  with  Oberon. 

BEKLIN. — The  journals  of  Berlin  and  Breslau  are 
teeming  with  critical  reports  of  the  performances  of  the 
great  basso.  Formes,  in  Berlin — where  he  had  not  pre- 
viously delighted  the  public  with  his  powerful  creations 
as  a  "singer  and  actor,  although  the  other  capitals  of 
Germany,  besides  London,  IMadrid,  and  Petersburg,  have 
had  for  many  years  opportunities  of  admiring  liini. 
Berlin,  however,  has  now  been  added  to  the  battle-fields 
and  triumphs  of  this  gi-eat  singe]';  and  the  most  sober, 
philosophical  and  critical  public  of  Germany  has  carried 
its  enthusiasm  for  Formes  to  a  pitch  almost  unprece- 
dented on  the  cold  shores  of  the  Spree.  Flodoardo  Geyer, 
a  distinguished  composer,  and  one  of  the  greatest  musical 
authorities  of  Berlin,  has  expressed  himself  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  opro])os  of  the  Sarastro  of  Formes — 
"  Surprised  we  see  the  real  Sarastro,  the  literally  speak- 
ing substantial  Sarastro  in  every  particular.  The  exte- 
rior appearance  of  an  artist  has  rarely  been,  as  it  were, 
the  absolute  realisation  of  the  part.  Never  did  we  be- 
hold a  more  imposing  image  of  priestly  majesty  inter- 
mingled with  such  a  mysterious,  and  so  to  speak,  cabal- 
istic s]gnificancy.  The  dignity  and  power  of  the  man, 
the  sacredness  of  a  holy  profession,  are  appfopriately 
represented  in  Formes.  Elaborate  and  yet  full  of  artistic 
moderation,  the  movements  of  Formes  denote  the  true 
Prince  of  Virtue,  and  nothing  is  left  to  chance  in  the  de- 
tail of  the  part,  in  its  picturesque,  plastic,  and  musical 
beai'ings.  The  shrewdest  reflection  is  betokened  in  all 
— from  the  perfect  delivery  of  every  single  note  even  to 
the  simple  management  of  the  cloak.  The  Sarastro  of 
Eormes  reaches  the  point  of  its  artistic  excellence  in  the 
magnificent  prayer  to  Isis  and  Osiris,  when  he  is  so  tho- 
roughly penetrated  with  the  sublimity  of  the  situation, 
that  his  effect  on  the  heart  of  his  hearers  becomes  irre- 
sistible; indeed,  we  do  not  recollect .  a  more  powerful 
effect  being  the  result  of  a  more  simple  artistic  effort. 
The  air  "  In  diesen  heiligen  Hallen,"  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  worn-out  of  musical  pieces;  but  it  never  found 
a  more  legitimate  and  efficient  interpreter.  The  depth 
of  this  air  has  been,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  more  per- 
ceived by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear,  and  we  have  seen 
singers  who  have  thouglit  to  be  able  to  make  up  for  a 
deficiency  in  their  lo^v  notes  by  mute  and  convulsive 
gestures.  Formes,  however,  obtains  an  effect  by  a  me- 
thod peculiarly  his  own ;  and  his  bass  notes  gain  power 
while  his  high  notes  acquire  euphony.  His  performance, 
moreover,  is  a  perfect  justification  of  Mozart's  choice  of 
his  original  key  in  E  natural ;  and  the  harmonious  effect 
of  this,  and  of  the  B  natural  and  C  shai'p,  are  wonderful. 
Below  F  sharp  the  voice  of  Formes  has  the  most  com- 
plete, and  as  it  were  "  saturated"  hass  character,  while  it 
appears  to  cost  him  some  effort  to  go  beyond  that  height. 
This  world-famed  air.  Formes  was  compelled  to  sing 
twice;  and  he  sang  it  the  second  time  with  such  a  de- 
cided superiority  and  higher  elevation  of  style,  that  the 
applause  and  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie  public  brought  him 
forward  again  to  sing  it  for  the  third  time,  after  which 
he  Avas  again  called  on  the  stage.  If  we  compare  this 
success  with  the  simplicit}'  of  the  task,  we  must  confess 
that  the  stage  has  not  for  a  long  time  been  a  witness  of 
such  an  effect.  The  part  of  Sarastro  has  ceased  for 
many,  many  years  to  be  of  any  importance  in  tlie  hands 
of  ordinary  performers.  Animated -by  the  presence  of 
such  an  artist,  Frau  Kijster,  as  Cjueen  o"f  the  Night,  Frau 
Herrenburg-Tutzeck  as  Pamina,  Herr  Krause  as  Papa- 
geno,  and  above  all  Herr  Theodore  Formes,  the  talented 
brother  of  the  basso,  supported  him  worthily.  The 
latter  sang  the  E  flat  air  of  Tamino,  "  Dies  Bildniss " 
with  great  warmth  and  purity.  The  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  two  brothers  is  somewhat  dissimilar — the  . 
basso  being  a  masculine  concise  figure  of  German 
strength  and  proportions,  surpassing  in  size  the  more 
delicate  frame  of  the  ienore  by  half  a  head ;  still  the 
family  likeness  is  unmistakable,  and  may  the  latter  (the 
Tenor)  come  up  in  artistic  heiglit  to  the  former,  who 
may  be  truly  pronounced  to  be  what  the  ancients  called 
a  DaimonioSj  or  the  artistic  issue  of  some  superior  power. 
Corr.  of  Land.  Mus.  World. 


Miscellaneous. 

Opera  Prospects  abroad  and  at  Home. — The  cor- 
respondent of  Noah's  Messenger  (New  York)  writes  as 
follows : 

As  was  anticipated.  Manager  Lumley's  last  effort  to 
raise  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Italian  Opera  (Her  Majes- 
ty's theatre)  has  failed.  Parliament,  applied  to  for  an 
act  to  incorporate  a  joint  stock  company  to  manage  this 
theatre,  has  refused  to  enact  that  each  shareholder  shall 
be  liable  only  to  the  extent  of  his  respective  share  in  the 
concern.  Of  j£198,000  to  be  raised  by  capital,  a  third 
was  to  have  been  handed  over  to  Lumley  for  his  "  in- 
terest "  in  the  concern. 

The  fact  of  Her  Majesty's  theatre  being  closed  may 
operate — indeed  mvst — on  operatic  business  and  prospects 
in  the  United  States.     Grisi,  Mario,  and  Lablache,  may 


be  looked  upon  as  certain  and  fixed  stars  in  the  hemis- 
phere of  tlie  Italian  opera  at  Convent  Garden.  At  the 
earliest,  they  cannot  leave  that  theatre  before  the  end  of 
July;  nor  would  it  be  any  use,  "I  guess,"  for  them  to 
perfonn  in  New  York  until  towards  the  close  of  Septem- 
ber. That  is,  ivhile  your  Crystal  Palace  is  open,  these 
singers  cannot  be  with  you. 

Cruvelli,  Caroline  Duprez,  Bosio,  Pauline  Viardot 
Garcia,  and  all  that  lot,  can  scarcely  be  spared  from 
Paris.  There  is  as  much  chance  of  .Tenny  Lind's  re- 
turning to  America,  to  appear  in  opera,  as  there  is  of  her 
becoming  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  In  a 
word,  you  must  be  contented,  on  your  side  of  the  great 
herring-pond,  with  the  vocalists  you  have.  Salvi  and 
Marini,  Alboni  and  Sontag,  form  the  nucleus  of  a  very 
fine  company — if  private  jealousies  and  bickerings  do 
not  mtervene.  You  have  Alboni,  by  all  accounts,  singing 
as  well  as  ever  she  did  in  Europe,  and  acting  a  hundred 
times  better,  and  you  have  "the  Indian  autumn" 'of 
Sontag.  It  is  charming,  even  yet— but  if  her  present 
auditors  had  heard  her  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  when 
she  caused  nearly  as  much  excitement  as  Jenny  Lind 
did  a  long  time  after,  they  ivould  wonder,  more  and  more, 
at  the  comparative  preservation  of  her  voice  and  person. 
She  had  a  twenty  years'  holiday  for  her  voice,  and  that 
lack  of  wear  and  tear  has  tended  to  save  it.  Then  she 
acts  so  well:  every  motion >of  her  hand,  every  glance  of 
her  eyes,  is  calculated,  and  practised,  and  stereotyped. 
As  toiler  makiiig-up — she  resembles  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine, ivlio,  at  fifty,  was  such  a  mistress  of  her  toilette 
as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  encroachments  of  Time. 

Either  the  theatre  I'Odeon  or  the  Gymanese,  in  Paris, 
is  to  be  called  the  Empress's  theatre,  and  included  in  the 
theatres  under  and  in  the  pay  of  the  Minister  of  State. 
The  other  four  are  the  Academy  of  Music,  tlie  Comedie 
Francaise,  the  Italian  Opera,  and  the  Opera  Oonjique. 

Bottesini.  The  most  wonderful  artist  of  his  age,  the 
Paganini  of  the  double  bass,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  will 
visit  us  again  this  summer.  The  energetic  and  enter- 
prising jiillien  has  added  him  to  his  troupe;  and  in 
August  next,  when  Jnllien  and  all  his  musical  host  shall 
appear  among  tis,  none  will  be  more  warmly  welcomed 
than  the  wonderful,  the  great  Bottesini.— A'',  t.  Democrat, 

"  Fogyism  "  is  flourishing  also  on  the  Astatic  Islands.  We 
see  in  a  Cologne  paper  that  "  at  Souraliaya,  Island  of  Java,  a 
Philharmonif;  Society  has  been  formed,  the  second  ou  the 
Island,  as  there  was  already  one  atBatavia.  At  the  end  of 
December  last  the  memhers  numbered  250.  They  gave  their 
first  concert  during  the  Christma.'!  holidays,  the  programme 
consisting  entirely  of  works  by  Orlanda  Lasso,  Palcstrina, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven." 

Kespectf ul  ly  inform   their  friends  and  the  musical  public  of 
Boston,  that  they  "will  give  an 

EXTRA   CONCERT, 

ox   THURSDAY  EVENING,    MARCH  31,    1S53, 

At  the  Lecture  Soom  of  the  Boston  Music  Hall. 

AS.SISTED  by  several  BESIDENT  ARTISTS. 

[Ij==Mendelssohn's  Octette,  a  Quintette  by  Onslow,  etc.,  will  be 
performed. 

Tickets  at  5Q. cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
Doors  open  at  7  o'clock ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7>a  pre- 
cisely. ^__^^ 

a.    ANDRIE    &    CO. 
FOREIGN      MUSIC     DEPOT, 

GIRARO    HOUSE    BUIIiDIJVGS, 

NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTXUT, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

N.  B.  The  complete  works,  for  Piano,  (Quartets,  Trios, 
Duets  for  Piano  and  Violin,  Duets  for  four  hands  and  Piano 
solo  piuces,)  of  Beethoven  and  JIozart,  as  also  the  Piano  solo 
■\Vorks  of  Clementi  and  Haidn,  as  published  by  J.  Andre, 
Offenbach,  in  sets,  at  vtry  low  prices 

Mch.  12.   3m. 

SXGNOR  G.  C.  GVIDI  respectfully  informs  his  former 
pupils  and  the  public,  that  he  has  resumed  his  instructions 
in  SINGING,  after  the  Italian  school,  with  the  intention  to 
settle  permanently  in  Boston.  In  order  to  accommodate  those 
who  may  not  wish  to  take  private  instruction,  he  will  open 
classes  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  moderate  terms.  None 
but  good  voices  will  be  admitted.  Terms  libenil  for  persons 
intending  to  study  for  professional  purposes. 

Sig.  G.  can  be  consulted  free  upon  any  musical  subject, 
daily,  from  12  to  2,  at  Mr.  Ilews's  Piano  JIanufactnry,  No.  365 
Washington  street,  where  terms  and  time  for  classes  may  be 
known. 

Orders  or  notes  for  Sig  G.  may  be  addressed  to  him  at  G.  P. 
Keed  &  Co  's  Music  Store,  17  Tremont  Kow,  and  at  Oliver 
Ditson's,  115  AVashin2;ton  street.  Peb.  5- 

A  CARD. 

THE  SUBSCRIBER  respectfully  offers  his  services  to   the 
public  as  Teacher  of  the  Piano-Forte,  tlie  Violin,  and  of 
SingiD"-,  after  a  cle.ir  and  ea.'^y  method.     lie  will  also  accom- 
pany pupils,  both  in  seminaries  and  in  private  houses,  in  the 
practice  of  Duets,  Trios,  &c. 
Address  for  the  present  at  the  United  States  Hod. 
March  26.    3m.  CARL  GARTNEB. 


M 


TO    PRINTERS. 

USIC  COMPOSITOR  WANTED.    One  who  is  thortughly 
acquainted  with  the  business.    Apply  at  this  OiSce. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF   MUSIC. 


Benefit  of  Carl  Berg^niann. 

THE    GESMANIA   MUSICAL   SOCIETY 

WILL    GIVE    A 

PUBLIC   REHEARSAL, 

On  Saturday  Afternoon,  March  26tli,  at  3  o'clock, 

AT  THE 

BOSTON   MUSIC  HALL, 

For  the  Benefit  of  their  Leader, 

CARL   BERaMANN, 

ASSISTED  BY 

CAMIIiliA    TJRSO    and    ALFRED    JAEI^Ii. 


D:;;7^The  usual  AVednesday  Tickets  will  admit.. 
Packages  of  Four  Tickets,  50  cents  :  Single  Tickets,  25  cents, 
at  the  usual  places- 

Teotta  and  last  SMfescBiptioii  ConceB'ft 

OF   THE 

GERMANBA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 

TO   TAKE  PLACE 

AT   THE   BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL, 
_0n  Satiu'day  Evening,  Marcli  26th, 

ASSISTED  BY 

CAMILLA  URSO  &.  ALFRED  JAELL,' 

ALSO    BY  A 

rsOXJBIiB  Q,UARTET,  selected  from  tlie 
Grerman.  Xiiedcrlkraiiz. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part   I. 

1.  Grand  Symphony,  "  Jupiter,"  in  C  major,. .  .W.  A.  Mozarfc. 

I.  Allegro  Yivuce.  ii.  Andante  cantahile. 

ni.  Minuetto,  Allegro.        iv.  Finale,  Allegro  molto. 

2.  Gebet  Yor  der  Schlat,  {Prayer  of  Soldiers  hefore  the 

action,) Weber. 

Sung  by  the  Double  Quartet. 

3.  Grand  Concerto  in  E  major,  for  Flute,  with  Orchestra 

accompaniment, Briccialdi. 

I.  Allegro.        II.  Andaute  mosso.        iii.  Allegro  Finale. 
Performed  by  Carl  Zerrahn. 

Part   II, 

4.  OYerture,  "  Die  Heimkebr  aus  der  Frcmde,"  (Return 

from  abroad,) Mendelssohn. 

5.  Concert-stUck  for  Piano,  with  Orchestral  acpompa- 

niment,  (by  request,) CM.  Von  Weber. 

Performed  by  Alfred  Jaell. 

6.  WanderlJed, A.  Zoellner. 

Sung  by  the  Double  Quartet. 

7.  Fantasia  for  Violin,  "Lucia," Artofc. 

Performed  by  Camilla  Urso. 

8.  OYerture,  "Der  Freischiitz," C.  M.  Von  Weber. 

[CT^The  Quartets  will  be  sung  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A. 
Keeismann. 

[II/^'The  splendid  Grand  Piano  which  has  been  used  in  our 
Concerts  during  the  past  season,  was  kindly  furnished  by  J. 
Chickeeing,  Esq. 

Single  Tickets,  50  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores 
and  Hotels,  also  at  the  door  on  the  CYening  of  the  Concert. 

Doors  open  at  6)^  ;   Concert  commences  at  7K  o'clock. 


B^mem^ 


WILL  GIVE  AN 

EXTRA    SOIREE    MUSICALE, 

ON  MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  28,  1853, 
In.  the  Ijecture-Kooxn.  of  Boston.  Music  Hall, 

assisted  by 
ALFRED  JAELL,    MR.  TRENKLE, 

WM.  SCHULTZE,  CARL  BERGMANN, 
And  other  Members  of  the  GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCLETT. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART  I. 

1.  Hommage  i  Handel,  Duet  for  Two  Pianos, Moscheles, 

Introduzione  pathetica— Allegro  brillante. 

Alfred  Jaell  and  Ouo  Drestl. 

2.  Trio  in  B  flat,  for  Piano,  Violin,  and  Violoncello,  Beethoyen. 
Allegro  moderato— Scherzo— Adagio,  and  Finale. 

Otto  Dresel,  William  Sc/niUze,  and  Carl  Bergmann. 

3.  Andaute  con  Variazioni,  for  Two  Pianos, R.  Schumann. 

Alfred  Jaell  and  Otto  Dresel.  ^ 

PART  II. 

4.  Concerto  for  Three  Pianos,  with  accompaniment  of 
Stringed  Instruments, J.  S.  Bach. 

Allegro  Maestoso— Alia  Siciliana — Finale. 

Alfred  Jaell,  Mr.  Trenkle,  Otto  Dresel,  Messrs.  SchuUze^ 

Meissel,  Buchheistery  Bergmann,  and  Balcke. 

5.  Septet  for  Piano,  Flute,  Oboe,  Horn,  Viola,  Violoncello, 
and  Double  Bass, Hummel, 

Allegro  con  Spirito — Scherzo — Andante  con  Variazioni — 

Finale,  Allegro  Vivace. 

Alfred  Jaell,  Mfssrsi.  Zerra/m,  Meyer,  KirstenmackeTj 

Buchheister,  Bergmann,  and  Balcke. 

ID^The  Concert  will  begin  precisely  at  half  past  7. 
ICr^Tickets  at  One  Dollar  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores 
.     of  Messrs.  Reed,  Wade,  Barker,  and  Johnson. 

brr-\^^ 


THE  FIRST  SEMI-ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Academy  of  Fine  Arts  is  now  open  at  its  Rooms, 

]^©.  ^7U  TB-emont  Row. 

[C^  The  Collection  comprises  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Pictures  by  American  Artists. 

Hours  of  Exhibition,  from  8  A.  M.  until  6  P   M. 
Single  admission,  25  cents  ;  Season  Tickets,  50  cents. 

Feb.  26. tf 

NE,^^r  EUITIOIV    OF    CARCASSI'S     GUITAR 
BOOK.     New  and  Improved  Method  for  the  Guitar,  by 
M  Carcassi.     Price  S2,50. 

Thi.s  new  edition  of  Carcassi's  celebrated  method  embraces 
much  valuable  matternot  con-ainedin  those  previously  issued. 
These  additions  are  those  which  have  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished author  after  an  experience  which  enabled  bim  to 
determine  what  was  actually  needed  by  the  pupil  for  a  tho- 
rough understanding  of  the  art.  The  whole  has  been  care- 
fully translated  by  a  well  known  Profe.ssor  of  the  Guitar,  and 
is  thereby  rendered  as  free  as  possible  from  those  slight  but 
perplexing  inaccuracies  which  sometimes  become  a  part  of 
translations  and  reprints.  A  number  of  popular  songs  in 
each  of  the  different  keys  have  been  appended,  which  together 
with  the  masterly  instructions  of  Carcassi,  and  his  plain  yet 
comprehensive  course  of  Exercises,  furnish  all  that  is  desir- 
able to  both  teacher  and  scholar. 

OLIVER  DITSON,  Publisher, 

feb26  ,115  A7ashington  St. 

SPECIAT^    NOTICE. 

NEW  YORK  NORIVIAL  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

GENTLEMEN  and  LADIES,  who  d(^sign  attending  the  first 
termivof  the  New  York  Normal  Musioal  Institute,  and 
who  wish  to  have  board  procured  for  them,  are  requested  to 
give  early  notice  to  that  effect.  This  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  secure  suitable  accommodations ;  especially,  as  there  is 
prospf'ct  of  a  large  class. 

Applications  have  been  made  by  some  who  desire  to  attend 
the  courses  of  lectures  and  other  class  exercises  of  the  Insti- 
tute, omitting  the  private  lessons  embraced  in  the  full  course. 
Notice  is  therefore  given  that  the  price  of  a  ticket,  admitting 
the  holder  to  all  the  lectures  and  class  exercises,  will  be  twenty- 
five  dollars.  Including  the  course  of  private  lessons,  the  price 
is  fifty  dollars. 

The  term  commences  on  MONDAY,  APRIL  25th,  1853,  and 
continues  three  months,  during  which  time  daily  lectures  and 
instruction  will  be  given  in  the  various  departments  of  music, 
the  design  being  to  furnish  thorough  instruction,  and  espe- 
cially to  qualify  teachers  of  music. 

The  assistance  of  Thomas  Hastings,  Esq.,  and  other  eminent 
musicians  has  been  secured. 

Circulars  containing  further  particulars  may  he  obtained  on 
application  to  Mason  Brothers,  (late  Mason  &  Law,)  23  Park 
Row,  New  York. 

LOAVELL  MASON. 
GEORGE  F,  ROOT. 

Mar.  5.     tf  WM.  B.  BllADBURY. 

JONAS  CtllCKEHmG, 

RESPECTFULLY  gives  notice  to  bis  friends  and  the  public 
that,  havio'g  recovered  from  the  late  disastrous  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  destruction  of  his  factory,  he  is  now  ready  to 
receive  orders  for  PIANOS,  which  he  promises  to  execute  with 
as  much  faithfulness  and  promptitude  as  heretofore. 
379  "Wasliington    Street,  Bostou. 
Mar.  5.      -  tf 

THEODORE    T.     BARKER, 
MUSIC    STORE, 

No.    381    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON. 

dildccring's  Pianos  to  let. 

All  Foreign  and  American  Musical  Publications  received  as 
'soon  as  published.  ii23  3m 

N.    D.    COTTON. 

IMPOETER  AND   DEALER  IN 

English,  Trench,  and  American  Stationery, 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING  MATEEIALS, 

Mo.  13  Ti'eMnoijt  Kovv,  Boston. 

***    Wedding  and  Tisiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Printed. 

16  tf 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

THE  STABAT  MATER,  "by  Rossiul,  at  the  low 
price  of  75  cents. 
ii9  Oliver  Ditsoil,  115  Wasking'on  St. 

BEETHOVEN'S  ORATORIO  OP  ENGEDI,  or 
Datid  in  the  Wilderness,  known  as  the  Mount  op 
Olives,  is  this  day  published  in  a  neat,  convenient  form  for  the 
singer  or  concert-goer  by 

Geo.  P.  Reed  &,  Co.,  Publishers, 
Jan.  8.  17  Teemont  Row,  Boston. 


NE-W   MUSIC    BOOK. 

THE  PIANO  PORTE  ;  A  complete  and  thorough 
Instruction  Book,  selected,  compiled,  and  arranged  prin- 
cipally from  the  works  of  Hunten,  Bertini,  Czerny,  Herz,  &c., 
to  which  is  added  a  Collection  of  about  fifty  popular  Airs, 
Waltzes,  Polkas,  Quick-Steps,  Marches,  &c.,  with  and  without 
variations,  properly  arranged  and  fingered.  By  Manuel 
Fenollosa,  Professor  of  Music.  152  pages  ;  an  elegant  work. 
Price  W  50.  J.  P.  JEWKTI  &  CO. 

iil3    3m.  17  &  19  Coenhill. 


Pianos  aaid  Melodeons  to  I>et. 

OLIVE  r"1)  I  T  S  0  N  , 

Music  Oealer,  115  "Waslxington  St.,  Boston, 

HAS  a  good  variety  of  Piano  Portes,  Melodeons,  Serapbines, 
and  Reed  Organs,  to  let,  for  city  or  country,  on  low  terms. 
If,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  hiring,  the  party  should 
conclude  to  purchase  the  instrument,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  rent  of  it,  except  the  interest  on  its  Talue.  25  tf 

HE'WS'    PATENT 
AMERICANACTION  PIANOFORTE. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  is  in  possession  of  numerous  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  Musiral  Professors,  who  have 
used  the  greatly  improved  ACTION  PIANO,  commending  it 
in  high  terms.  The  attention  of  purchasers  and  amateurs  of 
Music  to  an  examination  of  its  superiority,  is  solicited. 

GEO.  HEWS,  365  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

D.   B.   NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND   DEALER  IN 

PIANO    FO  RTES, 

No.  34-4:  "Wasliiiigtoii  Street,  Boston. 

PTANO  FORTES  REPAIRED,  TUNED,  #  TO  LET. 
Apr.  10.  tf 

Oei'iniiilia  Serenade  Band. 

THE  SERVICES  cm  THIS  ASSOCIATION  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to 

G.  SCHNAPP,  Uader, 
ii  14  tf  364  Tremont  Street. 

J.  y^.   TAVERNER, 

f  MlliM  if  IMiWlIils 

AT   HIS   RESIDENCE, 

No.  30  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 
TEACHEK     OF     MUSIC, 

365  'Waslliiigtou  Street,  Bostou 


Oct.  16, 


3m 


T.   BRICHER, 

®irgs»igt    anSi    ®0ttl«rt9t   of   |3E«0{« 

At  tlie  Eo^vdoiii  Square  Cliurcli. 

Office  under  the  Church.  . .  .Entrance  on  Chakdon  St. 
Jan.  £2.    3m. 

J.    C.    WOODMAN, 

ORGANIST  AND  CONDUCTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT  CENTRAL  CHURCH, 

^ui\tt  nf  linging,  :|5inDD  ^u\i,  Ki,, 

Wo.  36  Warren  Street,  Bdstoii. 
iil3    8m. 

H.    S.    CUTLER, 
Org'anist  at  tlie  CSiurcIi  of  the  Advent. 

ADDHESS  — (Care  of  A.  N.  Johkson,)  No.  90  Tremomt 
Street,  Boston.  22  tf 

E.  E.  MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church;  ORGANIST  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
ORGANIST  of  the  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Inquire  of  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co.,  No.  17  Tremont   Row, 
Boston.  ii7  tf 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR    OF   MUSIC. 

\i^  Nolu  in  Europe;  will  teturnlst  of  June.    Letters  may 
be  addressed  at  19  Hanover  St.  25  tf 

GEORGE  F.  WILLEY, 
TEACHER   OF   MUSIC- 

\!Cr'  Private  Tuition  in  the  principles  of  Music  and  the  Cul- 
tivation of  the  Voice. 

MUSIC  ROOM,  THE  Lecture  Room  op  Kirk  Street  Church, 
RESIDENCE,  34  Pranklin  Square,  Suffolk  Street, 
feb.5.  LOWELL,     MASS. 

A.  W.  FRENZEL. 
PROFESSOR   OF   MUSIC, 

4:  Fine  Street,  Bostou. 


feb.5. 


RATES  FOR  ABVERTISING. 

For  half  a  square,  (8  lines.)  or  less,  first  insertion,     .    .  ®0.50 
"  "  "  each  additional  inser.     .25 

For  a  square,  (16  lines,)  first  insertion, 1  00 

"  "  each  additional  insertion,      .    .      .50 

On  advertisements  standing  three  months  or  longer,  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed. 
(A  column  counts  as  seven  squares.) 

Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Translations  from  Richard  Wagner.* 

II.    THE  POPULAR  MELODY   HUNTERS — "  MASA- 
NIELLO  "   AND    "  WILLIAM   TELL." 

....  And  now  the  grand  hunt  for  popular 
melodies  broke-  loose  over  other  people's  grounds. 
Already  Weber,  finding  his  native  flower  was 
wilted,  had  been  busily  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
Forkel's  descriptions  of  the  Arabian  music,  and 
had  borrowed  thence  a  march  for  the  Harem 
guard.  Our  Frenchmen  were  quickly  on  their 
feet;  they  merely  looked  into  the  hand-books  for 
tourists,  and  set  out  in  person  to  see  and  hear, 
upon  the  spot,  wherever  any  bit  of  popular 
naivete  was  to  be  found,  both  how  it  looked  and 
sounded.  Our  grey  old  civilization  was  growing 
childish  again,  and  second  childishness  soon  dies  ! 

There,  in  the  beautiful  and  much  defiled  land 
of  Italy,  whose  musical  fat  Rossini  had  exhausted 
with  such  elegant  complacency  for  the  lean  world 
of  Art,  sat  the  careless  and  lu.xurious  master  and 
looked  on  with  a  wondering  smile,  upon  this 
rummaging  about  of  the  gallant  Parisian  popular 
melody  hunters.  One  of  these  was  a  good  rider, 
and  when  he  got  off  from  his  horse  after  a  hasty 
ride,  people  knew  that  he  had  found  a  good  mel- 
ody, which  would  bring  him  in  much  gold.  This 
man  rode  like  all  possessed  through  all  the  fish 
and  vegetable  markets  of  Naples,  till  every  thing 
flew  round  about  his  ears,  scoldings  and  curses 
followed  him,  and  threatening  fists  were  raised 
against  him, — so  that  with  the  lightning-speed  of 
instinct  he  snuffed  the  idea  of  a  magnificent  fish- 
ermen's and  market-men's  revolution.  But  there 
was  still  more  profit  to  be  made  out  of  this ! 
Away  to  Portici  gallops  the  Parisian  rider,  to  the 
barks  and  nets  of  those  naive  fishermen,  who  are 
singing  there  and  catching  fish,  sleeping  gnd 
quarrelling,  playing  with  wife  and  child  and 
throwing  knives,  stabbing  and  killing  one  another 
and  still  singing  on.  Master  Auber,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  was  a  good  ride,  and  better  than 
that  famous  one  upon  the  Hippogryph,  which 
moved  only  in  the  air, — from  which  nothing  was 
to  be  gained  but  east  winds  and  colds !  The 
rider  rode  home,  spi'ang  from  his  horse,  paid 
Kossini  an  uncommonly  gracious  compliment  (he 
knew  well  why  !),  took  the  extra  post  to  Paris, 
and  what  he  there  got  ready  in  the  turning  of  his 
hand  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Muette 
de  Portici  ("  Masaniello.") 

■ — •  This  "  Mute  "  was  the  now  speechless-grown 
Muse  of  the  Drama,  who  sad  and  lonely  in  the 
midst  of  singing  and  tumultuous  masses,  wan- 
dered about  with  broken  heart,  only  at  last  from 
satiety  of  life  to  smother  herself  and  her  irreme- 
diable anguish  In  the  artificial  fury  of  the  theat- 
rical volcano  !  — 

Rossini  looked  on  from  afar  upon  the  gorgeous 
spectacle,  and  when  he  journeyed  to  Paris,  he 
thought  he  would  just  stop  and  rest  a  while  under 
the  snowy  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  listen  how 
the  healthy  and  brave  fellows  there  held  musical 
communion  with  their  mountains  and  their  cows. 
Arrived  at  Paris,  he  paid  Auber  his  tnost  gracious 
compliment  (he  knew  well  why  !),  and  placed 


*  From  his  "  Ojjer  und  Drama,"  3  vols.  Leipsic,  1S52. 


before  the  world,  with  much  paternal  joy,  his 
youngest  child,  which  by  a  happy  inspiration  he 
had  baptized  "  William  Tell." 

The  "  Muette  de  Portici  "  and  "  William  Tell " 
became  now  the  two  poles  of  the  axis,  about 
which  the  whole  speculative  world  of  opera 
music  turned.  A  new  secret  for  galvanizing  the 
half  effete  body  of  the  opera  had  been  found ; 
and  now  the  opera  could  live  again,  so  long  as 
any  national  peculiarities  remained  to  be  rifled. 
All  countries  of  the  Continent  were  explored, 
every  province  plundered,  every  race  and  stock 
of  men  sucked  to  the  last  drops  of  its  musical 
blood,  and  the  vinous  spirit  so  gained  was  burned 
out  in  glittering  fire-works  for  the  delight  of  the 
gentry  and  the  rabble  of  the  great  musical  world. 
The  German  art-criticism  saw  in  this  a  significant 
approximation  of  opera  to  its  goal ;  for  now  it 
had  struck  into  the  "  national,"  or,  if  you  will, 
the  "  historical  "  direction.  When  the  whole 
world  is  out  of  joint,  the  Germans  feel  the  happi- 
est; for  they  have  so  much  the  more  to  explain, 
to  divine,  to  imagine,  and  finally — that  they  may 
feel  perfectly  contented  and  at  home — to  classify ! 


Mr.  Fry's  Letter  to  the  Hew  York  Musical 
World  and  Times. 

New  York,  March  16, 1853. 

Messes.  Editors  : — I  regret  to  have  to  notice 
the  remarks  of  your  journal  on  my  lectures,  he- 
cause  it  involves  a  correction  of  the  summary 
made  of  them.  You  have  put  under  separate 
heads  various  positions,  some  of  which  are  ac- 
curately stated  and  others  not.  As  I  spoke  with- 
out notes,  and  there  was  no  report  made  of  what  I 
said  at  the  eleventh  lecture,  I  cannot  turn  to  the 
verj  words,  but  must  only  say  that  there  are  va- 
rious things  attributed  to  me,  which,  if  I  have  the 
humblest  practical  acquaintance  with  the  apo- 
thegm, gnotiii  seauton,  I  never  said.  You  speak 
of  me  thus  : 

"  Among  other  remarks  on  this  point  during  this 
course,  and  which  he  summed  up  in  his  last  lecture, 
were  the  following:  That, 

"  1.  There  is  no  taste  or  love  for,  or  appreciation  of 
true  Art  in  this  country.     That, 

"  2.  The  public,  as  a  public,  know  nothing  about  Art 
— they  have  not  a  single  enlightened  or  healthy  idea  on 
the  subject.    That, 

t "  3.  A  sort  of  childish  wonder  is  the  only  tribute  paid 
in  America  to  exhibitions  of  high  art,  and  even  this  tri- 
bute is  only  called  forth  by  solo  performances.     That, 

"  4.  We  pay  enormous  sums  to  hear  a  single  voice,  or 
a  single  instrument,  the  beauties  and  excellencies  of 
which  (if  it  have  any)  we  cannot  discover.     But  that, 

''  5.  We  will  pay  nothing  to  hear  a  sublime  work  of 
Art  performed,  because  we  do  not  know  enough  to  ap- 
preciate it,  and  consequently  such  a  performance  bores 
us  terribly." 

I  did  state,  not  as  numbers  1,  2,  and  3,  say,  but 
simply  that  orchestral  music  is  not  generally  or 
publicly  appreciated,  and  original  analytical  criti- 
cism on  it  is  wholly  wanting  among  us.  In  view 
of  this  fact  I  instanced  the  orchestra,  eighty-four 
in  number,  which  performed  at  my  lectures,  being 
the  largest  and  most  splendid  ever  heard  in  Amer- 
ica and  forming  an  era  in  our  history,  if  we  did 
but  know  what  an  era  is  beyond  party  politics  ; 
and  yet,  on  that  orchestra,  or  the  original  pieces 
they  gave  involving  the  latest  development  of 
orchestral  power  and  combination,  there  was  no 
analytical  criticism.  By  original  criticism  I  do 
not  mean  repetitions  of  the  words  or  ideas  of  Eu- 
ropeans on  European  compositions — a  very  easy 
performance,  like  glib  magazine  talk  about  Ra- 
phael, Claude  Lorraine,  or  Vernet — but  that  aris- 
ing from  the  ability  of  the  critic  to  take  an  original 
score  and  read  it  and  understand  it,  and  besides 
write  a  score  himself — if  not  an  original  one,  an 
arrangement  of  other  people's  ideas. 

That  is  what  is  criticism  in  Europe  :  that  is  the 
criticism  of  F(!tis,  Reicha,  Berlioz,  Weber,  Scudo, 
Adam,  and  every  other  man  of  mark  there  in  the 
musical  world.  When  I  look  at  the  labor  required 
to  learn  how  to  grasp  thirty  or  forty  separate 
parts  with  a  glance  of  the  eye  ;  to  comprehend  all 
the  intricacies  of  the  author ;  to  read  German 
music  as  a  German,  and  Italian  music  as  an  Ital- 


ian, through  the  genius  that  produced  them,  to 
find  that  the  author  of  Der  Freyschiltz  is  a  great 
man  and  so  is  the  author  of  Lucia;  to  determine 
plagiarism  or  originality  by  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  growth  of  European  musical  ideas  through  ' 
a  thousand  years  with  the  manure  of  antiquity 
and  the  East,  I  am  astonished  to  witness  the  man- 
ner in  which  compositions  are  disposed  of  in  this 
country,  and  the  world  informed  what  the  authors 
ought  to  do  in  order'  to  learn  their  Art  and  be 
original. 

"  We  do  pay  enormous  sums  to  hear  a  single 
voice,"  and  sometimes,  hut  rarely,  "  a  single  in- 
strument ;"  hut  I  did  not  add  "that  we  could  not 
discover  its  excellencies."  That  depends :  The 
excellencies  of  Jenny  Lind  were  discovered  ;  the 
beauties  of  her  voice  were  duly  admired  :  her  talent 
recognized,  and  even  confounded  with  genius, 
which  does  not  belong  to  singing  but  to  musical 
composition.  I  did  state  that  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  were  spent  on  this  artist,  and  that  if  six 
thousand  dollars  were  required  to  put  an  American 
Lyrical  Art  on  a  level  with  European  it  could  not 
be  raised.  That  is  my  deliberate  conviction;  and 
that  as  a  nation  we  are  strangely  and  unnecessa- 
rily wanting  in  spirit  and  nationality  equal  to 
putting  out  any  mon^y  in  speculation  or  antici- 
pation as  regards  Art.  Nor  do  I  see  any  hope 
until  we  have  self-reliance.  Your  sentiment  is 
that  as  "  a  nation,  taking  into  account  our  age,  we 
have  outstripped  in  the  development  and  cultiva- 
tion of  Art  every  other  nation  whose  name  is  re- 
corded in  history  :" — but  I  quoted  the  French  po- 
litical Economist,  Michel  Chevalier,  (see  his  works 
passim)  as  saying  that  "  the  Americans  are  the 
only  people  not  wedded  to  old  forms  and  proce- 
dures," and  hence  their  success  ;  and  I  proceeded 
to  say  that  America  with  25,000,000  inhabitants 
had  more  internal  improvements  (technically  such) 
than  Europe  with  250,000,000  (at  which  some  two 
or  three  persons  present  laughed)  and  which  can 
be  proved  by  going  over  all  the  cottntries  in  de- 
tail. I  did  full  justice  to  the  fecundity  of  Amer- 
ican genius,  but  contrasted  her  achievements  in 
labor  -with  her  pusillanimity  in  literary  or  artistic 
expression,  and  in  this  I  am  fully  borne  out  by  the 
illustrious  Fennimore  Cooper  one  way,  and  in 
another  by  the  diction  of  our  foreign  ministers, 
who  invariably  ignore  Republicanism  in  their 
speeches  in  England,  lest  they  should  be  natural 
and  national. 

I  did  not  say  "  we  will  pay  nothing  to  hear  a 
sublime  work  of  Art  performed  ;  because  we  do 
not  know  enough  to  appreciate  it  and  consequently 
such  a  performance  bores  us  terribly."  That,  too, 
depends :  people  differ  as  to  what  a  sublime  work 
is.  The  prophets  galvanized  into  fugues  are  not 
so  sublime  as  the  passionate  sorrow  of  the  modern 
opera  ;  so  think  the  people  who  do  not  look  at 
poetry  as  they  do  at  the  process  of  determining  a 
star's  parallax.  The  sublime  work  that  people 
will  not  pay  to  hear  in  New  York  is  orchestral 
music,  without  the  machinery  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  which  is  an  affair  of  luxury  and  pride  to 
the  performing  members,  but  not  of  profit.  One 
singer  in  this  "great  and  intelligent  city  of  New 
York"  has  made  more  in  a  single  night  than  the 
Philharmonic  Society  has  ever  made  or  may  make 
for  the  next  twenty  years.  I  speak  of  this  in  a 
pecuniary  sense  and  for  the  benefit  of  artists ;  I 
can  do  so  disinterestedly,  not  being  in  the  musical 
profession,  and  only  being  led  to  assert  the  dignity 
of  artists  from  seeing  the  shameful  way  they  are 
treated  as  a  class  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
where  they  are  ranked  as  inferiors  in  society,  and 
considered  low  enough  to  be  patronized — the  last 
indignity  to  which  a  proud  heart  and  manly  soul 
can  be  subjected.  I  regret  that  on  this  head  my 
ipsissima  verba  were  not  reported  at  length. 

You  quote  me  (No.  8  of  your  resitme)  as  saying 
that  "  Politicians  never  did  and  never  can  do  any- 
thing to  ennoble,  exalt  and  glorify  a  nation,"  &o. 
— That  is  an  overstatement :  I  drew  a  parallel 
between  the  position  assigned  to  politicians  in  the 
histories  written  by  themselves,  and  the  inferior 
position  assigned  by  them  to  artists  their  equals  at 
least.  The  world  is  bullied  by  names :  one  man 
Washington  absorbs  like  a  maelstrom  the  sw|eat, 
agony,  glory  and  immortality  of  the  Revolution  ; 
and  the  public  rear  an  unequalled  monument  to 
him,  instead  of  to  The  People  of  SEVENrv-Six, 
each  one  of  whom  contributed  his  mite  and  his 
might.  So  too  our  ideas  of  contemporary  great- 
ness date  entirely  from  Capitol-Hill,  and  are  po- 
litical. "The  great  Virginian,"  "  the  great  South 
Carolinian,"  the  great  this,  that  and  the  other, 
means  a  speaker  in  Congress  who  has  spoken  for 
or  against  (no  matter  which)  a  few  material,  or 
so-called   national   interests,   such   as   Banks   and 
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Roads,  that  are  passed  by  small  majorities  one 
session  to  be  rescinded  at  the  next  session — the 
prismatic  hues  on  a  soap-bubble  not  being  more 
transient  or  trivial.  Then  one  of  these  great  men 
"saves  the  country"  every  once  in  a  wliile,  ac- 
cording to  his  partisans,  who  forget  that  if  the 
country  could  be  so  easily  saved  it  would  not  be 
worth  damning. 

"The  American  public  are  too  fond  of  quoting 
Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  European  artists 
generally  and  decrying  whatever  is  not  modelled 
after  their  rules :"  No.  12  of  your  list  says  so,  but 
I  did  not.  I  stated  that  certain  writers  quote 
these  constantly,  who  would  fail  to  discover  any 
thing  in  the  same  authors  if  they  were  American, 
for  the  reason  of  pusillanimity  in  forming  original 
judgments. 

Nor  do  "the  American  public  (No.  20)  decry 
native  compositions  and  sneer  at  native  artists." 
Critics,  so  called,  may  ignore  as  they  do  the  exist- 
ence of  American  musical  works,  or,  not  knowing 
the  science  of  dramatic  composition,  speak  of 
them  ignorantly  ;  but  the  public  do  not.  Mj  ex- 
perience as  a  composer  has  been  the  reverse  ;  and 
it  was  impossible  for  any  compositions  to  be  better 
received  or  more  strenuously  encored  by  the  pub- 
lic than  were  those  of  mine  well-sung  at  the  Elev- 
enth Lecture  in  presence  of  three  thousand  people ; 
and  that  was  my  experience  in  Philadelphia, 
where  an  opera  I  wrote  ran  seventeen  nights  in 
the  summer  season  to  full  houses — the  size  of  the 
city  considered  at  that  time,  equal  to  a  run  of  at 
least  forty  nights  in  Nevi'  York  now, — a  success 
which  fully  satisfies  me  when  I  reflect  that  the 
great  artist  Sontag  advertises  a  new  opera  every 
two  nights. 

"In  Europe  (No.  30)  an  American  artist  is  spit 
upon."'  I  said  no  such  thing.  I  said  when  there  I 
tried  to  have  an  opera  produced,  and  I  was  spit 
upon,  because  I  was  an  American:  this  I  repeat 
in  opposition  to  your  comments.  I  took  the  best 
possible  introductions,  and  offered  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  rehearsal,  according  to  my  invariable 
custom  to  expect  nothing  as  a  favor.  I  wished 
the  music  to  be  heard  simply  f  given  book  in  hand 
without  dress  or  decoration,  and  so  pronounced 
upon — a  frightful  hazard,  but  one  which  I  was 
willing  to  abide  by,  in  the  same  way  that  I  had 
my  works  performed  at  my  lectures  in  New  York 
without  the  necessary  aids  of  the  Opera-house. 
Meyerbeer  never  would  let  a  note  of  his  operas  be 
heard  originally  except  on  the  stage  ;  and  so  should 
all  dramatic  composers,  in  fact.  When  I  asked 
for  this  simple  reheaisal — so  easily  accorded  and 
fairly  required^the  director  of  the  opera  in  Paris 
said  to  me  :  In  Europe  we  look  upon  America  as 
an  industrial  country — excellent  for  electric  tele- 
graphs and  railroads  but  not  for  Art.  I  ventured 
to  hint,  that  although  we  had  excelled  in  making 
electric  telegraphs  to  carry  ideas  without  persons, 
it  was  not  a  necessary  consequence  that  we  built 
railroads  to  carry  persons  without  ideas,  or  that 
we  had  not  ideas  on  every  fruitful  subject.  "It 
cannot  be  done  under  any  circumstances,"  rejoined 
he:  "they  would  think  me  crazy  to  produce  an 
opera  by  an  American."  Soit  (so  be  it)  said  I,  as 
he  turned  away.  So  he  would  not  even  look  at 
the  work,  but  rejected  it  solely  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  American,  not  knowing  whether  it  was 
good,  bad,  or  indiii'erent. 

I  did  most  assuredly  say  (No.  29)  that  "  an 
American  composer  cannot  get  his  works  brought 
out  at  home  unless  he  has  a  fortune  which  will 
enable  him  to  bear  the  expense  himself,"  and  that 
I  spent  thousands  to  produce  one  of  my  operas  in 
Philadelphia  ;  anfl  I  do  say,  myself  apart,  that  it 
is  disgraceful  on  the  part  of  this  public  to  let  for- 
eign singers  rush  through  the  land  under  a  flying 
artillery  of  the  most  glaring  of  lurid  quackery 
and  never  ask  whether  we  can  create  an  American 
Opera  on  our  own  soil,  and  by  artists  whose  heads 
and  hearts  are  with  us.  When  we  do  so,  we  shall 
re-write  the  History  of  Art ;  for  the  influence  of 
our  institutions  upon  the  artist  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  Humanity.  Instead  of  illustrating  a 
sect  or  a  caste,  his  work  will  be  for  Man.  All 
that  has  been  done  for  kings  is  a  proper  estimate 
set  upon  the  dignity  which  belongs  to  our  race. 
Thus  viewing  it  we  shall  adopt  it  for  ourselves. — 
Beauty  and  Art  will  then  become  common  prop- 
erty. It  will  then  be  discovered,  even  by  our  col- 
leges, that  the  perceptions  of  the  Eye  and  the  Ear 
should  be  considered  as  one  : — that  our  language 
has  yet  to  be  lyrically  written,  which  it  never  will 
be  under  their  present  dispensations  ;  that  the  cul- 
ture of  a  gentleman  indispensably  includes  a 
knowledge  of  these  Indissoluble  Arts  of  testing 
sound  and  color  and  form  ;  that  the  operatic  stage 


is  the  common  altar  on  which  music,  painting  and 
poetry  are  laid  ;  that  the  great  masters  of  esthet- 
ics, the  Greeks,  so  considered  it,  and  that  the  ge- 
nius from  which  flashed  for  all  time  the  Parthenon 
and  the  Apollo  found  its  largest  nutrition  in  the 
lyre. 

My  estimate  of  the  necessities  of  an  American 
Opera  to  make  us  an  artistic  people  were  thus  ex- 
pressed : 

It  is  a  clear  proposition  that  no  Art  can  flourish 
in  a  country  until  it  assumes  a  genial  character. 
It  may  be  exotic,  experimentally,  for  a  time,  but 
unless  it  becomes  indigenous,  taking  root  and 
growth  in  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  the 
people  generally,  its  existence  will  be  forced  and 
sickly,  and  its  decay  quick  and  certain.  And  it 
may  be  remarked,  emphatically,  that,  as  vocal 
music  must  ever  take  precedence  in  general  esti- 
mation of  other  music,  for  the  reason  that  no  mu- 
sical instrument  equals  the  human  voice  in  quality 
and  expression,  it  will  be  necessary  to  render  na- 
tional the  lyrical  drama,  as  being  the  only  means 
by  which  great  singers  can  be  formed,  and  a 
school  of  mu.sio  reared.  Upon  the  stage  alone  can 
the  expression  of  the  master  passions  be  ade- 
quately given ;  and  the  identification  of  music 
with  action  and  character,  being  an  artistical  ex- 
hibition of  man's  nature,  while  it  gives  lyrical 
representation  the  strongest  hold  upon  the  common 
heart,  renders  it  necessary  for  the  singer  to  attain 
to  the  perfection  of  his  art,  and  be  pathetic,  elo- 
quent, great.  The  church  has  ever  been  obliged 
to  call  upon  the  theatre  for  its  chief  devotional  sing- 
ers, and  it  must  ever  be  thus,  while  the  drama 
covers  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  tangible  ground. 
All  times  and  places  are  subservient  to  the  illus- 
trations of  the  stage.  The  mists  of  antiquity  and 
the  divination  of  the  future  ;  the  abodes  of  the 
gods,  of  fairies,  and  of  demons,  as  well  as  of  men  : 
earth,  air,  sea  and  sky  are  searched  for  the  facts 
and  imaginings  of  the  dramatist.  To  fight  against 
such  a  material  and  immaterial  army,  is  like  a 
war  against  the  seven  prismatic  colors,  upon  the 
seven  essential  sounds,  upon  the  very  -spirit  of 
ideality  which  clothes  all  visible  things  with  ro- 
mance and  beauty.  To  destroy  dramatic  music  is 
to  endanger  all  music;  to  bring  back  monkish 
formality  and  abused  mathematics  in  the  science. 
The  chief  interest  of  all  instrumental  music,  of 
the  passion  displayed  in  the  modern  Oratorio  and 
the  Mass,  lies  in  the  dramatic  expression  derived 
originally  from  the  universal  lyrical  delineations  of 
the  stage.  Composers  of  religious  works  have 
tried  to  avoid  frigid  calculations  and  to  attain  the 
expression  of  devotional  fervor,  by  the  study  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  of  humanity  in  the  lyrical 
drama. 

^  #  %  #  #  #  ^  =}f: 
It  has  been  assumed  as  a  theory  and  laid  down 
as  a  practice  in  England,  that  the  English  lan- 
guage is  unfit  for  the  grand  opera  or  that  high 
class  of  opera  which  properly  rejects  all  spoken 
language,  and  carries  on  the  monologue  and  dia- 
logue entirely  in  music  accompanied  by  the  or- 
chestra. A  very  noted  and  the  latest  English 
writer  on  music,  Mr.  Hogarth,  in  his  Work,  states 
that  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Arne  (wholived  a  centu- 
ry ago)  no  English  composer  has  tried  English  opera 
recitative,  except  in  way  of  "burlesque,"  because 
the  English  language  does  not  admit  of  such  reci- 
tative.— If  we  take  the  English  language  as  it  is 
ordinarily  written,  this  statemant  of  its  inca- 
pacities may  be  true  :  and  the  gypsey  dramas  of 
the  English  stage  may  be  considered  the  last  effort 
of  genius. — But  I  have  held,  ever  since  I  thought 
at  all  on  the  subject,  a  different  opinion,  which  i^ 
that  as  England  denies  the  possibility  of  having  a 
grand  opera  written  originally  in  our  tongue,  it 
was  the  business  of  America  to  prove  the  possi- 
bility ;  and  I  did  so.  Accordingly  in  the  year 
184.5  I  had  produced  one  of  my  grand  operas,  at 
Philadelphia,  in  splendid  style,  with  fifty  in  the 
orchestra  and  seventy  in  the  chorus,  being  double 
the  number  ever  engaged  in  performing  opera  in 
New  York.  In  this  American  "  grand  opera,"  the 
wretched  and  vulgar  plan  of  speaking  and  singing 
by  turns  was  lejected,  and  all  the  scenes,  even  the 
longest  dialogues,  carried  on  in  singing  recitative. 
The  poetry  was  written  after  Jio  English  model, — 
for  the  best  of  reasons,  there  was  none  ;  but  it  was 
proved  to  an  audience  of  acumen,  that  it  was  not 
only  possible  to  render  the  English  language  the 
medium  for  the  grand  serious  or  tragic  opera,  but 
that  any  other  form  of  opera  was  unworthy  of 
lyrical  treatment.  So  the  first  successful  grand 
opera  in  the  English  language  was  produced  in 
tliis  country.  There  may  be  other  American 
grand  operas  not  known,  and  I  trust  there  are. 
Mr.  Bristow  has  written  an  opera  wliich  I  earnest- 


ly hope  to  see  produced ;  and,  if  it  be  like  his 
symphonies,  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
its  success  must  be  assured.  Now,  let  me  add — 
there  is  an  American,  born  on  our  soil,  and  who 
has  always  lived  and  studied  here,  who  writes 
quite  as  well  for  an  orchestra  as  Young  Germany 
or  France.  I  say  so  flatly ;  and  to  prove  it  will 
go  over  the  scores  of  the  American  and  Europeans 
with  any  person  who  can  read  them,  of  which 
class  there  are,  alas,  but  few,  though  "critics" 
abound. 

I  did  not  intend,  Messrs.  Editors,  to  trouble  you 
at  all,  leaving  what  I  said  to  speak  for  itself  in 
New  York ;  but  I  find  an  eminent  musical  journal 
in  Boston  quotes  your  summary  with  fresh  annota- 
tions, in  which  I  am  made  to  sin  in  the  way  of 
iteration  and  reiteration,  and  to  want  logic  and 
synthesis.  I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
justice  to  publish  this  letter,  and  I  ask  the  same  of 
the  Boston  journal ;  I  mean  the  letter  in  full,  and 
have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  regard,  yours, 
W.'vi.  Henry  Fey. 


Pakis,  March  14,  1853. 
Editok  of  Journal  of  Music: 

Dear  Sir, — The  musical  season  at  Paris  is  at  its  height. 
Numberless  concerts  add  their  attractions  to  those  of  the 
Grand  Opera,  the  Ope7'ades  lialiens,  the  Opera  Comigue 
and  theT'/fcaire  Lyrique,  not  to  mention  the  fine  church 
music  which  abounds  during  Lent.  Yesterday  evening  we 
had  Semiramide  at  the  ItallenSj  where,  by-the-by,  at  an 
extraordinary  representation  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the 
company,  Rachel  appeared  last  week  in  her  double  char- 
acter of  the  first  tragedian  and  the  first  comedian  of  the 
age — for  you  are  aware  that  she  aspires  to  the  same  pre- 
eminence as  the  latter  which  the  world  accords  to  her  as 
the  former.  To-night,  we  are  to  have  at  the  Grand  Opera 
the  14th  representation,  or  rather  re-repi*esentation,  of 
IMse;at  the  Operu  Comique  the  Hevesde  Jeanneite,  with 
U  Sourd  and  U  Calif e — and  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  the 
second  representation  of  les  Amours  du  Diable,  which 
contains  a  deal  of  capital  music,  but  is  in  too  many  re- 
spects brilliant  with  borrowed  light,  particularly  in  the 
introduction  (probably  for  the  advantage  of  those  Pari- 
sians who  have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  go  to  the 
Grand  Opera)  of  a  sort  of  second  edition  of  the  famous 
acle  des  nonnes  in  Robert-du-D'mhle^  of  which  the  whole 
piece  is  more  or  less  an  imitation,  or  rather  evocation. 
But  the  Devil  is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  will  rise  in  all 
his  majesty  only  at  the  bidding  of  greater  masters  than 
M.  Grisar,  and  M.  de  Saint  Georges.  51.  Coulon,  how- 
ever, (in  spite  of  a  bad  cold  which  he  shares  with  nine- 
tenths  of  the  inliabitants  of  Paris,)  makes  quite  a  pre- 
sentable Beelzebub,  and  Madame  Colson  sustains  admira- 
bly the  part  of  Uriel. 

Among  the  concerts  of  the  past  week,  the  finest  have 
been  that  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  that  of  Henri  Herz. 
The  triumph  of  Herz — who  has  trained  more  pupils  than 
any  other  pianist  in  Paris  (the  Lord  forgive  him  for  it ! ) — • 
was  shared  by  a  valiant  troop  of  singers  and  musicians, 
among  whom  were  Roger,  Mme.  Laborde,  Vieuxtemps 
and  Levassor.  At  the  Conservatoire,  for  an  hour  and 
three  quarters,  the  privileged  guests  enjoyed  a  feast  of  ^ 
morsels  most  happily  chosen  from  the  best  composers — 
the  Symphony  in  ut  majeur,  of  which  the  Bolierzo  is  the 
most  delicious  wonder  imaginable;  the  Ave  verian  of 
Mozart,  that  serapliic  inspiration  written  on  the  grandest 
harmony  that  "we  know  in  sacred  music;  the  romance  in 
fa  of  Beethoven,  for  the  violin,  executed  by  Mi-.  Alard, 
but  not  with  such  purity  and  charm  as  we  have  heard 
him  play  that  sweet  melody  last  winter;  a  fragment  of 
the  Fernand  Cortes  of  Spontini,  the  second  act  of  whose 
Vestale  is,  by  the  by,  in  rehearsal  at  the  Opera,  to  be 
sung  by  Gneymard,  Obin,  Massot  and  Mme.  Poinsot; 
tlien  came  that  magnificent  chonis  of  the  16th  century, 
Alia  Trinita,  which  was  marvellously  well  executed; 
and  the  concert  terminated  with  the  overture  to  Oberon, 
that  astonishing  companion-piece  to  the  overture  of 
Freyscliiitz.  This  single  concert,  which  lasted  less  than 
two  houi-s,  (ample  tnue,  be  it  said  in  passing,  for  properly 
enjoying  any  concert) — was  alone  worth  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic. 

Yesterday  there  were  two  concerts,  one  at  the  Salle 
Saiiit-Cecile,  by  the  Societe  Sainte  Cecile,  and  the  other 
at  the  Salle  Herz,  by  Actes,  Delaigne,  Viguier  and  Des- 
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marets  of  the  Imperial  Academy,  with  Mme.  Desmarets. 
The  selections  for  the  first  were  from  Weber,  Haydn, 
Ghick,  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  and  for  the  second  from 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Hummel  and  Mendelssohn.  I  barely 
give  you  these  names,  which  figure  on  almost  every  con- 
cert programme,  to  indicate  wliat  composers  are  the 
favorites  here  this  winter. 

A  young  American  violinist,  who  is  indebted  to  an 
Italian  father  for  his  un-Yankee  name,  Giovanni  Sconcia,- 
is  going  to  give  a  concert  at  the  Salle  Bonne  Nouvelle  on 
on  tlie  22d  of  this  month,  in  company  with  Mile.  Nau, 
(who  is  also  an  American  by  birth)  and  M.  Aim(5  of  the 
Imperial  Academy,  and  M.  De  Combes,  a  clever  pianist, 
who  proposes  to  go  by-and-by  to  America — that  Cali- 
fornia of  European  artists.  Mr.  Sconcia  lias  been  much 
applauded  at  several  private  parties  where  he  has  lately 
consented  to  play,  and  he  really  is  a  player  of  excellent 
promise.  The  violin  is  a  "  living  thing  "  in  his  hands, 
and  with  due  labor  he  need  not  long  wait  for  success. 

w.  s.  c. 


Letter  from  Italy. 

Floresce,  March  6th,  1853. 
J.  S.  DwiGHT  Esq. 

Dear  Sir. — As  I  promised  to  give  you  some  musical 
news  from  this  part  of  the  world,  I  write  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  what  I  have  that  I  think  may  interest  you  or 
be  worthy  of  your  kind  notice.  Since  I  left  our  good 
city  of  Boston,  I  have  appreciated  it  much  more  than 
while  I  was  there,  and  I  tliink  if  Boston  is  not  so  old  in 
musical  taste  as  cities  in  this  country,  yet  the  roots  are 
strong  and  of  the  right  kind.  While  in  Paris  I  went 
mucli  to  the  Italian  and  French  opera  :  at  the  Italian 
the  principal  attraction  was  GitoVELLi.  She  is  quite 
young,  possessing  a  fine  voice,  and  sings  in  the  Verdi 
school.  Slie  appeared  in  Ernani  and  Luisa  JUiller,  and 
I  think  she  sings  no  better  in  comparison  than  Truffi  did. 
The  opera  of  Luisa  MiUcr,  which  is  not  yet  known  in 
the  United  States,  is  very  pleasing,  though  it  strikes  me 
tlie  music  is  quite  a  repetition  of  all  Verdi's  music. 
However  there  is  a  beautiful  quartet  in  it,  to  be  suuo- 
without  accompaniment,  which  Wiis  exceedingly  well 
suited  to  Cruvolli's  ability,  i-.s  her  greatest  art  lies  in  di- 
minishing the  voice.  Tlie  principle  tenor  was  our  friend 
liETTiNi.  It  appeared  to  me  that  he  sang  in  better  style, 
but  his  voice  seemed  not  so  fresh  as  it  was  while  in  the 
United  States.  I  was  delighted  with  the  Baritone  Bei> 
LETTi  in  Don  Giovanni,  who  is  considered  by  the  Paris- 
ians as  a  finished  singer  and  fine  musician. 

At  the  Grand  French  Opera  I  was  present  at  the  per- 
formance of  two  of  Meyerbeer's  greatest  works,  Robert 
U  Diuble  and  le  Projihete.  Madame  Laeokde  appeared 
in  Robert  le  Diable  witliout  success,  notwithstanding  her 
great  agility  of  voice.  Le  Prophete  is  no  less  great  than 
Robert  le  l)iable,  and  both  operas  were  put  upon  the 
stage  in  great  magnificence.  Tedesco  appeared  in  Le 
Pruphete  to  great  advantage.  She  sang  and  looked  as 
well  as  ever.  But  the  age  for  great  singers  is  at  present 
in  its  decline ;  fresh  voices  soon  fail  in  singing  to  so  large 
an  orchestra  as  one  hundred  and  forty  performers ! 

The  most  amusing  thing  at  all  the  Theatres  in  Paris, 
except  the  Italian  Opera,  is  a  body  of  men  called  the 
Claqueurs,  who  usually  sit  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  ap- 
plaud according  to  the  wishes  of  the  performer,  or  the 
price  they  are  paid  for  it.  They  also  can  be  hired  by 
one  individual  to  hiss  another,  by  the  same  means.  And 
at  the  Comic  Theatres  persons  of  both  sexes  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  house  who  are  paid  for  laughing, 
and  knowing  well  the  jilay,  they  of  course  commence  to 
laugh  before  a  sentence  is  finished,  and  keep  it  up  for  a 
minute  or  so.  At  the  drama  or  tragedy  a  band  of  the 
same  kind  of  people  affect  to  weep  in  order  to  make  the 
play  more  attractive.  So  much  for  Paris.  The  last  night 
I  spent  there  I  went  to  see  Bosio,  at  the  Grand  French 
Opera,  in  Luisa  Miller.  She  sang  well,  though  the 
theatre  seemed  too  large  for  her  delicate  voice.  Taking 
all  in  consideration,  the  only  difference  between  the 
operas  in  the  United  States  and  Paris  is,  that  in  Paris 
every  thing  is  put  upon  the  stage  in  more  pomp  and 
splendor,  and  with  more  powerful  chorusses. 

Flokekce  ! — At  last  I  am  in  the  land  of  song — beau- 
tiful Italy!  I  was  very  glad  upon  arriving  here  to  meet 
our  Boston  friends,  Messrs  Sumneb  and  Millard. 
These  two  gentlemen  study  with  great  diligence.    I  was 


astonished  the  other  day  when  I  heard  Mr.  Sumner  sing, 
to  find  that  he  had  so  soon  acquired  the  Italian  style  ;  he 
speaks  Italian  already  quite  tluently,  and  no  doubt  will 
one  of  these  days  be  the  pride  of  the  Bostonians.  Mrs. 
Eastcott  is  at  present  Prima  Donna  in  Naples  and  it  is 
said  that  she  is  creating  quite  a  furore.  In  Florence 
there  is  also  Miss  M.  of  Washington,  who  intends  shortly 
to  appear  upon  the  stage.  Tliey  are  all  pupils  of  the 
great  Eomani,  to  whom. I  had  the  honor  to  be  presented, 
witl;  my  ex-pupil  and  protege^,  Miss  .Iulia  JIill  of  Bos- 
ton. Roraani,  after  carefully  examining  her  voice,  pro- 
nounced it  of  rare  quality  and  richness  for  one  so  3'oung, 
and  of  extraordinary  compass,  ranging  from  G  below  to 
C  in  alt.  She  has  already  begun  under  his  instruction, 
with  great  encouragement  for  future  success  from  him. 
He  is  quite  an  old  gentleman,  a  great  friend  of  Rossini, 
and  of  the  Rossini  school ;  also  director  at  the  first  grand 
opera  in  Florence.  He  praises  the  American  voices,  and 
I  think  that  American  stars  will  soon  appear  who  will 
give  that  credit  which  is  due  to  America.  I  propose  to 
Avi-ite,  if  that  be  acceptable,  a  musical  communication 
from  Florence,  especially  on  the  cultivation  of  the  voice 
in  the  Italian  School,  which  method  is  so  vastly  different 
from  that  taught  in  the  United  States.  I  spend  my 
time  in  taking  lessons  of  the  first  masters,  in  order  to 
acquire  a  method  of  purely  Italian  singing,  and  espe- 
cially development  of  the  voice,  also  am  always  present 
when  Miss  Juli.i  Hill  takes  her  lessons. 
I  remain  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  ob't.  and  grateful  Servant, 
J.  K.  Salomonsky. 


Dinigl]t'0  Sniirnni  nf  ffitiM. 

BOSTON,  APEIL  2,  1853. 

Account  Eendered.  Well,  reader,  here  we 
are  at  the  end  of  our  first  trial  voyage  round  the 
— year !  We  don't  say  that  we  have  beaten  all 
competitors,  but  we  have  established  for  our  craft, 
as  we  trust  you  are  convinced,  the  capacity  of  a 
good,  steady,  safe,  and  perhaps  not  tediously  slow 
rate  of  sailing.  AVhen  we  commenced,  there 
were  not  a  few  to  warn  us  that  we  undertook  a 
perilous  and  almost  impossible  voyage ;  but  there 
were  believing  friends  that  helped  to  provision  and 
insure  the  ship.  Our  success  has  not  been  brilliant, 
but  we  have  got  decently  through,  and  with  such 
encouraging  response,  from  those  whose  good 
opinion  we  most  valued,  that  we  feel  small  fear 
for  the  future.  AVe  enter  on  our  second  year 
next  Saturday,  twice  as  well  off  at  least  as  when 
we  started,  and  with  the  assurance  that  the  past 
year  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  those 
interested  in  music  in  a  high  and  earnest  sense. 
Serious  and  high-toned  discussions  of  the  Art 
speak  now  to  a  much  wider  public  than  has  ever 
before  existed  in  America. 

That  in  our  fifty-two  weekly  numbers,  we  have 
gathered  and  presented  not  a  little  information  of 
the  year's  tuneful  harvest ;  that  our  two  half- 
yearly  volumes  contain  a  pretty  wide  range  of 
disqussion  of  the  most  interesting  topics  in  the 
sphere  of  the  Beautiful,  we  think  must  appear 
irom  a  glance  at  the  Index  which  we  this  day 
furnish,  as  our  compte  rendu.  Of  course,  this 
has  nearly  all  been  fragmentary  ;•  but  we  do  be- 
lieve it  abounds  in  hints  and  suggestions  tending 
to  excite  thought  and  attention  to  many  at  least 
of  those  matters  in  the  Art  that  are  most  worthy 
of  our  attention  and  our  love.  Some  topics,  to  be 
sure,  we  have  been  shy  of,  not  finding  time  to 
treat  them  as  they  should  be  treated  ;  these  still 
wait  their  turn,  and  perhaps  will  not  sutter  by 
the  waiting.  We  have  had  our  topics  absolutely 
forced  upon  us,  too,  in  the  most  pre-oocupying 


manner,  by  the  unrelaxing  pressure,  day  by  day, 
of  the  rich  musical  Present.  The  extraordinary 
amount  of  good  music  that  has  sought  our  ears, 
this  year  past ;  the  rapid  development  of  musical 
taste  about  us,  involving  the  desire  to  know  about 
the  noblest  masters  and  their  works ; — all  this  has 
kept  us  busy  to  the  exclusion  of  many  important 
topics,  and  reduced  our  function  almost  to  that  of 
a  commenting  reporter.  We  have  been  taking 
lessons  from  examples,  and  the  best  that  we  (the 
said  reporter)  could  do  was  to  try  to  point  and 
emphasize  the  lesson. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  fulfilled  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  our  prospectus.  Sin- 
cere, fearless,  high-toned,  impartial  report  and 
criticism  of  the  musical  world  about  us,  we  do 
claim  credit  for.  Mistakes  of  judgment  we  no 
doubt  have  made ;  but  we  have  reason  to  be 
happy  if  we  have  set,  for  once,  an  example  of  a 
musical  journal  free  from  humbug,  from  vain 
boasting,  from  subservience  to  persons,  and  from 
party-spirit,  whether  general  or  petty.  In  our 
endeavor  to  avoid  these  common  faults,  we  have 
perhaps  kept  ourselves  a  liltle  too  much  aloof 
from  what  is- called  the  popular  element,  and  it 
has  been  an  easy,thing  for  those  to  call  us  "  tran- 
scendental," who  recognize  the  practical  and  real 
only  in  what  personally  flatters  them. 

Glimpses  of  some  talk  about  the  other  Fine  Arts 
appeared  also  in  our  title  and  prospectus.  We 
would  we  could  have  given  more.  But  in  the 
necessity  of  the  case  these  matters  had  to  be  inci- 
dental and  secondary.  If  we  have  given  evidence 
that  our  columns  were  open  to  sincere  discussions 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Beautiful,  we  have 
perhaps  done  enough  for  one  year  and  for  one 
editor.  We  still  invite  communication  on  these 
subjects  from  those  most  interested  and  able. 
But  Music,  (we  presume  it  has  been  understood 
on  all  hands,)  was  the  point  of  view,  from 
which  we  proposed  all  along  to  look  upon  the 
entire  field  of  Art. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  "  Journal  of 
Music  "  still  needs  far  more  support  than  it  has 
received.  It  pays  its  own  way ;  but  the  editor's 
remuneration,  beyond  the  barest  minimum,  is  in 
the  future  and  dependent  on  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  shall  value  the  existence  of  such  a  paper 
enough  to  pay  the  very  small  subscription  price 
for  it.  It  has  made  many  warm  friends,  and  they, 
if  they  will  but  try,  can  do  much  for  us  by  pro- 
curing new  subscribers.  Double  our  list,  and  it 
will  then  be  our  fault  if  we  do  not  give  you  doubly 
as  good  a  paper  as  we  have  done.  But  as  it  is, 
the  year's  result  has  been  the  best  we  could  afford. 
Have  we  not  given  as  good  as  we  received  i" 

Our  warmest  thanks  are  due  not  only  to  the 
friends  aforesaid,  who  insured  the  ship,  but  to 
those  others  who  have  so  largely  freighted  it  with 
articles  acceptable  to  many  readers.  fThanksalso 
to  the  Press,  for  kindly  breezes,  unsolicited,  that 
came  so  frequently  to  fill  our  sails  and  waft  us  on 
with  generous  God-speed ! 

,  We  have  complete  sets  of  the  "  Journal "  for 
the  first  year,  now  ended,  which  will  be  furnished 
at  the  subscription  price.  Bound  copies,  also  will 
be  ready  in  a  few  weeks. 

CoERECTroN.  In  Mr.  Key  zer's  "  Letter  about  Tempos," 
last  week,  the  passage:  "The  opening  of  Mozart's  2nd 
quartet  demands  at  once  tlie  a  la  breve  tempo,"  should 
have  read:  "demands  a  broad  movement,  quite  the  oppo- 
site to  the  a  la  breve,"  &c.  The  omission  was  discovered 
too  late  for  correction. 
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Concerts. 

Tlie  tenth  and  last  of  tlie  "  Germania  "  Subscription 
Concerts  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  them  all.  Mo- 
zart's greatest  Symphony,  in  C,  (called  by  the  English 
the  "Jupiter,")  was  magnificently  rendered,  with  such 
power  and  clearness  of  outline  that  even  that  immensely 
difficult  and  complicated  fugued  finale,  with  its  four  dis- 
tinct subjects,  seemed  to  interest  and  inspire  the  general 
audience.  There  is  a  glorious  triumphal  fervor  and 
energy  in  the  first  movement, — at  once  appreciable  from 
its  Don  Juan-like  character, — which  brings  joy  and  hope 
and  exaltation  with  it  in  spite  of  ourselves.  When  this 
Symphony  was  repeated  entire  at  the  Wednesday  after- 
noon Rehearsal,  the  attention,  for  so  miscellaneous  and  in 
the  main  so  young  an  audience,  was  pi-ofound;  yet  not  a 
sound  of  a  hand  was  heard  after  it ;— a  proof  that  clapping 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  sign  of  real  interest  in  music. 
We  clap  things  new,  exceptional,  curious,  comical,  patri- 
otic, &c.,  &c. ;  but  we  listen  and  enjoy  and  feel  that 
which  we  find  most  deeply  satisfying.  The  lovely 
Andante  Canlahih  and  the  Scherzo,  are  of  the  finest 
and  most  fascinating  of  their  kind.  But  in  the  Finale 
Mozart  solved  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  most 
learned  inti-icacy  of  counterpoint  with  all  the  sensuous 
charm  and  individuality  of  melody  which  interests  the 
unlearned.  Nothing  could  be  more  exciting  and  more 
wonderful  than  the  manner  in  which  those  four  themes 
mingle  and  whirl  in  a  perfect  maelstrom  of  harmony. 
It  will  aid  the  memory  of  our  readers  who  heard  it,  if  we 
give  them  the  notes  of  the  four  themes ;  as  follows : 
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Mozart's  Russian  biographer,  whom  we  have  often 
quoted,  broaches  a  cui'ious  idea  about  this.  "  What  then 
is," says  he,  "this  finale  of  the  Symphony  in  C,  which 
dazzles  those  who  read  and  dizzies  those  who  hear  it? 
To  me  it  seems  that  tliis  Allegro  is  the  sequel  to  the 
Grave  introduction  ("Chaos")  to  Haydn's  "  Creation." 
Light  has  illumined  the  abyss;  the  laws  of  creation  are 
fulfilled  J  suddenly  the  elements,  chafing  under  the  new 
yoke,  attempt  a  gigantic  revolution,  hoping  to  restore  the 
old  anarchy.  Fire,  air,  earth  and  water  leave  one  by 
one  their  prescribed  places,  and  mingle  in  a  whirlpool, 
in  which  the  germinating  Order  threatens  to  be  swallowed 
up  forever ;  sublime,  like  every  great  revolt  of  matter 
against  the  spirit-that  controls  it.  But  this  propensity  to 
go  back  to  Chaos  has  been  foreseen;  like  order  itself,  it 
seiTes  the  ends  of  the  eternal  Wisdom.  The  elemental 
forces  may  melt  into  an  inexplicable  mass  (the  fugued 
portions  of  the  piece),  but  they  soofi  hear  a  voice,  calling 
to  them :  '  Thus  far  and  no  farther !"  and  in  a  moment  all 
is  disentangled,  and  the  young  universe  moves  victorious 
and  beautiful  out  of  the  midst  of  this  terrible  confusion 
(the  portions  composed  in  the  melodious  style,  with  the 
same  moUvts'V' 

It  was  well  and  instructive  to  bring  out  this  last  orches- 
tral word  of  Mozart  (the  ripe  and  perfect  cuhnination  of 
the  Symphony  so  far),  just  before  we  are  tohear  the  last 
word  of  Beethoven,  in  the  Symphony  with  chorus. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  concert  we  have  barely  room  to 
speak;  but  it  was  all  good;  the  overtures,  to  FreyscMtz, 
and  that  sweet  and  youthful  one  of  Mendelssohn's,  "  Re- 
turn from  abroad,"  the  Concert-stuck  of  Weber,  grandly 
played  again  by  Jaell  ;  the  flute  concerto,  by  Gael 
Zeekahn,  so  much  better  than  the  usual  type  of  those 
things,  both  the  music  and  the  playing,  as  fairly  to  sur- 
vive "  Cj's  "  advice  to  his  friend  on  the  eve  of  perform- 
ing a  flute  solo  (see  Index);  and  little  Urso's  fantasia,  of 
course.  But  the  new  feature,  which  we  hope  another 
winter  to  have  oftener,  and  which  gave  the  gi'eatest  satis- 
faction, was  the  double-quartet,  of  some  sixteen  voices 


selected  from  the  Geeman  Liedekkeanz,  who  sang 
under  the  direction  of  Herr  Keeissman,  Weber's  "  Prayer 
before  Battle  "  (Korner's  words),  a  buoyant  WmiderUed, 
by  Zoellner,  and,  when  recalled,  that  exquisite  NachlUed 
of  Goethe.  We  do  not  bid  the  Germanians  farewell 
quite  yet. 

Otto  Deesel's  Extra  Soir<5e  attracted  an  unusually 
large  and  appreciating  audience  to  the  Lecture  Room  of 
the  Boston  Music  Hall  on  Monday  evening.  The  place, 
with  its  circular  tiers  of  seats,  rising  amphitheatre-like, 
and  filled  with  enthusiastic  faces,  had  a  very  cheerful 
aspect.  The  music  was  all  admirable  and  gave  the  purest 
satisfaction.  There  was  one  disappointment,  however, 
to  which  it  was  not  very  easy  to  be  reconciled.  Part  of 
the  notes  to  the  Concerto  of  Bach  had  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared,— mislaid,  no  one  could  remember  where; — 
with  the  utmost  exertion  of  copyists,  the  artists  them- 
selves included,  they  were  enabled  to  perform  the  two 
first  movements,  placing  the  Siciliano  first,  since  the 
Allegretto  with  its  bold,  determined  movement,  full  of 
unison,  was  better  to  conclude  with.  Mr.  Tkenicle  well 
sustained  his  part  with  Mr.  Jaell  and  Mr.  Deesel. 

But  the  loss  was  more  than  made  good  by  the  superb 
style  in  wdiich  the  Septet  of  Hummel  was  performed  by 
Jaell,  with  the  perfect  co-operation  of  the  string  and 
wmd  instruments  from  the  "  Germanians."  The  won- 
derful pianist  actually  outdid  himself. 

Beethoven's  Trio  in  B  flat,  the  most  original,  profound 
and  striking  of  all  trios,  was  finely  rendered  by  Dkesel, 
SCHULTZE  and  Beegmann,  and  created  intense  interest 
especially  by  its  unspeakably  rich  and  beautiful  Adagio 
with  variations,  and  its  Scherzo  with  the  mysterious 
episode.  The  two  duets  also  (on  two  pianos)  were 
highly  interesting.  That  by  Moscheles,  which  opened 
the  feast,  called  JTommoffe  a  Handel,  is  Handel-like  in 
the  quaint  old  figures  of  its  slow  introduction,  but  soon 
passes  into  a  more  modern  style.  The  other.  Andante 
with  Variations,  by  Schumann,  interested  us  deeply  by 
the  variety  and  beanty  and  bold  individuality  of  its 
ideas. 

We  have  had  no  series  of  concerts  so  unifomily  excel- 
lent and  unexceptionable  as  those  of  Jlr.  Dresel.  They 
have  bad  the  rare  advantage  of  an  audience  conspiring 
with  the  performers  to  give  the  works  of  the  composers  a 
fair  hearing. 


Mr.  Prt's  Letter. — In  our  contracted  space  this  week  we 
cannot  gitite  fulfill  our  promise  of  copying  this  document  en- 
tire. But  the  few  paragraphs  curtailed  relate  entirely  to  fetric- 
tures  in  the  World  and  Times,  and  not  to  any  thing  that  ue 
have  said.    We  have  no  room  for  comments. 


Musical  Intelligence. 

The  "  Geemakians  "  give  their  last  rehearsal  this 
afternoon,  and  their  last  (an  extra)  Concert  at  the  Music 
Hall  this  evening.  This  fact  alone  ensures  the  largest 
and  most  eager  audience.  But  add  to  this  tlie  "  Choral 
Symphony,"  and  who  will  wish  to  be  found  missing! 

Haydn's  "  Creation"  will  be  given  by  the  Haudel  and 
Haydn  Society  to-morrow  evening  with  a  great  array  of 
talent.  (See  Card.)  They  are  happy  in  offering  us  the 
very  last  sounds  (this season)  of  the  Germania  orchestra, 
who  will  have  ample  sphere  in  the  rich  and  lovely  instru- 
mentation of  Haydn's  great  work.  We  believe  the  Ger- 
manians have  never  before  accompanied  the  "  Creation" 
here. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Concert  is  postponed, 
probably  until  Saturday  next. 

Opeka.  The  combination  of  the  Alboni  and  Maretzek 
troupes,  in  New  York,  opened  triumphantly  this  week  in 
Don  Pasquale.  Alboni,  Salvi,  Marini  and  brave  Bene- 
ventano  were  all  warmly  welcomed.  Le  Grand  Smith  is 
the  impresario,  and  promises  better  opera  than  can  be 
found  in  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  St.  Petersburg,  which  has  Grisi,  Viardot,  iSIario, 
Lablache-,  &o.  Well  he  may;  for  all  reports  confirm  the 
statement  of  our  foreign  correspondents  (whom  we  to-day 
gladly  welcome)  that  opera  in  Paris  and  London  just 
now  is  at  the  lowest  ebb.  But  it  will  not  be  so  long  in 
London.  Her  Majesty's  is  wound  up,  sold  under  the 
hammer,  and  Govent  Garden,  having  the  whole  field,  will 
be  more  brilliant  than  ever. 


Ihtr&emtitts. 


Our  Advertising  p.atrons  must  indulge  us  this  once  ; 
the  omission  shall  be  made  good  to  them,  when  we  re- 
cover our  full  range  of  columns. 


FAREW^ELL  CONCEUT 

OF   THE 

GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 

WILL  TAKE  PLACE 

On  Saturday  Evening,  April  2d, 
AT   THE   BOSTON    MUSIC   HALL, 

On  which  occasion 
BEETHOVEH'S  NINTH  SINFONIE  willbe repeated. 

ASSISTED  BY  THE 

HANDEL    AND    HAYDN    SOCIETY, 
MISS  ANNA  STONE,  Soprano, 

MISS  SARAH  HUMPHRIES,  Alto, 
MR.  J.  H.  I.OW,  Tenor, 

MR.  THOMAS  BAIiL,  Bass, 
CAMILLA  URSO  &.  ALFRED  iAELL. 

PEOGRAMME. 
Part    I. 

1.  Grand  Overture,  '  Iphigenia,' Ritter  von  Gluck. 

2.  Faatasie  for  Piano,  '  Seuiiramis,' Thalberg. 

Performed  by  Alfred  Jaell. 

3.  SouTenir  de  Haydn,  for  Violin, Leonard. 

Performed  by  Camilla  Urso. 

4.  Grand  Chorus  from  "  Judas  MaccabffiuH," Handel. 

Sung  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

Part   II. 

5.  BEETHOVEN'S  NINTH  SYMPHONY, 

in  D  minor,  Op.  125.  *  _ 

1.  Allegro  ma  non  Troppo. 
II.  Molfco  Yivace. 

III.  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile. 

IV.  Grand  Finale, — introducing  four  solo 
voices,  and  Grand  Chorus,  on  Schiller's  "  Ode  to  Joy.*' 

Single  Tickets,  50  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores 
and  Hotels,  also  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  Concert. 
Boors  open  at  6).i  ;    Concert  commences  at  7^  o'clock. 

CARD. — The  Germakia  Mdsical  Society  beg  leave  to  render 
their  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  liberal  patronage  bestowed 
upon  them  during  the  past  season,  assuring  their  many  kind 
friends,  that  they  will,  in  future  seasons,  as  before,  endeavor 
to  give  entire  satisfaction.  They  would  not  fail  to  express 
these  feelings,  as  they  consider  themselves  as  being  under  great 
obligationa  to  the  musical  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 
for  the  unusual  interr-st  they  have  taken  in  their  public  per- 
formances. 

THE  GRAND  ORATORIO  OF 
Will  be  performed  by  the 

lEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY, 

On  Sunday  Evening,  April  3, 

AT  THE   BOSTON  MUSIC  HALT.. 

Assisted  by 

Miss  ANNA   STONE,  Mrs.   EMMA  A.  WENTWORTH,  Mr. 
S.  B  BALL,  Mr.  J.  H.  LOW,  Mr.  THOMAS  BALL, 

and  the 

GERMANIA     MUSICAL    SOCIETY, 

Being  its  last  appearance  in  Boston  this  season. 

Conductor, Mr.  CARL  BERGMANN. 

Organist  and  Pianist, Mr.  F.  F.  MULLER. 

Doors  open  at  6)^  ;  Performance  commences  at  7}^  o'clock. 

Tickets  at  50  cents  each,  may  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores  of 
Messrs.  Ditson,  Wade,  and  ReeJ,  or  of  the  Secretary  at  136 
AVashington  St.,  and  at  the  Tremont  and  Revere  Houses, 
Brouifield  and  United  States  Hotels,  and  at  the  door  on  the 
Evening  of  Performance. 

J.  L.  FAIRBANKS,  Secretary. 

imigjjt'H  Snnrnni  nf  Mm, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 

TEEMS.... TWO   DOLL.\KS  PER  ANNUM,    (iN  ADVANCE.) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,  21  School  St. 
By  KEUDING  &  CO.,  8  Slate  Si. 
"    GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  Row. 
"    A.  M.  LELAND,  Proi-idence,  R.  I. 
"    DEXTEll  &  BIIOTIIERS,  48  Ann  Street,  N.  Y. 
"    SCIIARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  483  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
"    MASON  &  LAW,  23  Park  Row,  Neiv    York. 
"    G.  ANDRE,  229   Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
"      MILLER  &  BEACHAM,  181  Baltimore  St.,  Bait. 
"    COLBURN  &  EIELD,   Cincinnati,   O. 
"   HOLBROOK  &  LONG,  Cleveland,  O. 

Per.'ions  willing  to  become  Agents  for  procuring  subscribers, 
esperiatly  Music- Deaters  and  Ttaclitrs,  are  in  cited  to  correspond 
wil/i  tlie  Editor,  ns  above.  Satisfactory  references  required, 
and  tiberal commissions  allowed. 
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